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In accordance with the policy announced in the Report of the Secre¬ 
tary of AgricuKnrc for 1898 graduate students will be given opportuni¬ 
ties to avail themselves of the advantages for advanced study and 
research which are to be found in this Department and elsewhere in 
the national capital. An arrangement has recently been completed 
by which the Civil Service Commission will establish a register of 
‘‘Scientific aids, Deiiartment of Agriculture.” On this register will 
be enrolled graduates of the colleges which have received grants of 
land or money from the United States who may desire to enter the 
service of this I)e])artmont at a salary not exceeding $40 a month, 
llcsides furnishing a certificate of graduation the applicant is required 
to state what post-graduate courses, if any, he has pursued and in 
what special lines of science he has qualiiications which would make 
his services useful to the Department. As a further evidence of his 
scientific ability he must submit a thesis on some subject of his own 
choice, or copies of original scJentitic articles published over his 
signature. 

When o[)eniugs for such candidates are presented by the work of 
any division of the Department, the (Commission will be asked to cer¬ 
tify the eligibles whose (pialitications most closely conform to the 
requirements of the position to be filled. Once admitted to the Depart¬ 
ment the “scientific aid” will be expected to conform to the general 
regulations of the service, and to perform faithfully and rcigularly the 
duties assigned him by his superior oflicer. Rut he will be given 
opportunities to pursue some special line of study or research, and 
outside of office hours he will be able to take advantage of the many 
I)rivileges which residence at the national capital affords, or in some 
instances he will be enabled to share iu investigations which the 
Department is conducting outside of Washington, The term of service 
will depend very largely on the aptitude which the incumbent shows 
as an original scientific worker and the ability with which he discharges 
required duties, but in any case will be limited to two years. This 
limitation is made for the express purpose of putting the “ scientific 
aids” on a temporary basis, with a view to encouraging their seeking 
outside positions suited to their attainments, or their fitting themselves 
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to compete to advantage in the regular or special civil-service examina- 
tions which are held to supply eligibles for the permanent service of 
the Department. Sucli an arrangement is in a way comparable with 
that by which some colleges limit the term of service of their tutors or 
other junior instructors to two or three years, with a view to keeping 
them alert to fit themselves for higher posts in other institutions. 

Under i)resent conditions the number of scientific aids who can be 
admitted to the Department will be quite limited, so that only those 
who give evidence of superior qualifications for work along lines in 
which the Department is working may hope to be successful in their 
application for service. It is hoi)ed, however, that when once the 
details of management of a corps of student assistants have been 
thoroughly adjusted by experience that the way may be opened for a 
larger for<*e of this kind than can at present be maintained. 

A large body of teachers and investigators are now being maintained 
throughout the Union at the expense of the nation and the States. 
To ])roperly recruit the faculties of our State colleges, the staffs of our 
experiment stations and (Tovernment scientific dei)artment8, the grad¬ 
uates of our colleges need wider op[)ortunitie8 for graduate study. It 
is well that a part of their advanced study should be at the national 
capital and in coiim^ction with the scientific work which the National 
Government is carrying on. It is believed that it is a wise and eco¬ 
nomic plan to open the laboratories, libraries, and museums of the 
Government at Washington to the graduates of our colleges, and that 
the participation of an active and ambitious corps of the brightest and 
best of these graduates in the service of the Department will stimulate 
all the scientific workers in the service and promote the efficient pur¬ 
suance of the pracjtical ends for which all the scientific work of this 
Department is conducted. 

It has been deemed proper to limit the register of scientific aids^’ 
to the graduates of those institutions which are the beneficiaries of 
the national bounties, on the ground that this is simply carrying out 
the pobey which Congress has established in making these colleges in 
a real sense national institutions. 

With the present number active editorial management of the Record 
has been assigned to Dr. E. W. Allen, Assistant Director of this Office, 
and the duties of the Director will hereafter be confined to the 
more general supervision of this, as of other lines of work, in which 
the Office is engaged. This arrangement has come about through 
a gradual process of evolution and involves no change in the policy 
of the management of the Record. It^ is believed, however, that it 
will promote the greater thoroughness of our review of the literature 
of agricultural science, and, taken in connection with the recent 
strengthening of our editorial force, will enable us to make that review 
more complete and comprehensive than ever before. 



SELECTION AND ITS EFFECTS ON CULTIVATED PLANTS. 

Henry L. de Vilmorin. 

The word selection^ taken in its general sense, means choice. In 
natural history, when applied to plants or animals whicih man raises 
under domestication, it assumes a more restricted meaning and is 
applied only to the choice of individuals considered as agents of repro¬ 
duction. It is in this sense alone that the word selection is used in 
this article. 

The purpose of this jiaper is to indicate the reasons for making a 
certain choice, the results it may produce, the precautions that should 
accompany it, the i)ractical methods of applying it, and the difficulties 
that may be met and may defeat the purposes in view. 

Evidently the process is quite different from natural selection. The 
latter proceeds independently of man by the simple interplay of natural 
forces, while artificial selection is an act performed by man for the pur¬ 
pose of satisfying his needs and tastes. Nature modifies plants in their 
interest; man modifies them in his; but in the one case, as in the other, 
there is an acquirement of characters and a transmission of the charac¬ 
ters acquired. 

This article is not the proper jdace to discuss selection and its rela¬ 
tion to evolution, of which the creation of varieties by selection is only 
one phase; nor is it the ])lace to discuss the relative i)ermanence of 
existing species. The task of the improver of cultivated i>lant8 is not 
to create new species but to establish and fix in known species well 
defined and constiint races possessing distinct characters which may 
render them useful or agreeable to man. 

The practice of selection is almost or quite as old as the practice of 
cultivation itself. It is certain that from the most remote beginnings 
of pastoral life primitive man has preferred the finest and best shaped 
animals for breeding purposes. In the same way when the culture of 
certain useful jdants had succeeded to a more primitive 1‘orm of i^astoral 
agriculture or had become associated with it, the domesticated races of 
plants were gradually ameliorated by the diligence of some men who 
were more observant and interested than others; and the improved 
races were disseminated from plaqp to place. 

. THE EFFECTS OF CULTIVATION ON PLANTS. 

Much has been said of cultivation as a means of improving plants. 
The writer believes, however, that the selection of the individual 
intended to reproduce a sort has done infinitely more in this direction 
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than cultivation, properly so called. Without doubt, the larger amounts 
of plant food, air, and room that are provided for the plant under care¬ 
ful cultivation, as compared with wild conditions, are the means by 
which some given idants attain to a giseater individual development, 
but cultivation in general advances improvement principally because 
it gives to man an opportunity to observe the idant closely, to notice 
even the slightest variations in the characters of the different indi¬ 
viduals, to note at the time of their occurrence all the variations which 
a})pear useful to him, and to fix them by sowing the seed from all the 
individuals that have shown these variations. 

Sui)erabundance of food sui)ply undoubtedly “favors the appearance 
in cultivated plants of variations which consist of multiplication of 
parts of a plant or the excessive development of certain parts among 
them, but heredity interferes to fix these characters, so that they are 
seen to persist in individuals escaped from cultivation and are per- 
X)etuated for a long timt‘, even after the causes that brought them into 
existence have ceased to act. 

SELECTION IN THE EARLIER AOES. 

We possess few records bearing on the history of the improvement 
by selection of the various useful or ornamental ])lants in ancient 
times; yet the figures whi(‘h have been left to ns in paintings, mosaics, 
and sculptures indicate a notable improvement of the species cultivated 
by the Egyptians, the ancient Greeks, and the Homans, over the wild 
types of the same i)laiits found in those regions at the present day. 
The leeks of Egypt, to the fame of which the sacred writings bear wit¬ 
ness, are represented on the bas reliefs and paintings of Egyptian 
tombs as of a size far superior to that of the wild leeks of the mountains 
of central Asia, which, >> ithout doubt, re])resent the primitive typeofthe 
species. The Homans cultivated several varieties of liransica oleracea 
that represented an immense advanc.e over the wild type found on the 
coast regions of Euroi)e. The flowers and fruits, figures of which are 
found frecjuently in Homan works of art, resemble more the varie¬ 
ties of the present day than the primitive types from which they were 
developed. 

In passing it may bo remarked, in reference to those fruits and flowers 
that are i)ropagated by grafts and not by seeds, that selection is not 
entirely unconcerned in their culture, but even in such cases is found to 
exert its influence in several ways. A new variety generally originates 
from a seed which may have been accidentally planted, the resulting 
plant being reproduced and multiplied by grafting, or from seed planted 
by man, the various young plants befng carefully observed from day to 
day and compared with each other, and meritorious novelties,^if such 
appear, selected and proi>agated. In grafting, two things must be 
taken into consideration: In the first place, only those stocks should be 
used that are healthy, vigorous^ as free as possible from defects and 
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diseases, and well-provided with roots; and in the second place, the 
grafts sfiould be taken from the yonngest and healthiest shoots of the 
plant that is to be propagated and always from those that represent 
most faithfully the characters it.is desired to reproduce. Sometimes 
variations are i)roduced in plants by dimorphism, as by variation in 
the form or color of the foliage or in the shape or hue of the flowers, as 
often occurs in the chrysaiithemura. There is then opportunity for the 
selection of the modified branch which is propagated by cuttings or 
any other method. The question of the permanen(;e or running out of 
varieties of fruit trees, which is so often and so contradictorily discussed 
in the horticultural press of all countries, is intimately connected with 
this question of selection. There is no reason why a given type should 
run out if only proper stocks and healthy grafts are used in proi)agaT;ion, 
but the variety will certainly disappear if it is attacked by parasites to 
the extent that it is no longer possible to find a graft that does not carry 
with it its enemy. 

To return to the history of selection of cultivated vegetables and 
flowers propagated by seeds. Italy, Provence, Flamlers, and the neigh¬ 
borhood of Paris were, at about the beginning of modern times, the 
principal centers of the improvement of common i)lants. Seeds grown 
in these places bore a high reputation throughout Europe, and the 
po))ularity that they enjoyed shows that the characteristics developed 
in the various varieties of plants by these skillful and careful gardeners 
were well fixed, else they could not have reproduced themvselves faith¬ 
fully when cultivated under very diflerent conditions of soil and climate. 
Vegetable gardener^ haNe been for the most part the creators of Euro¬ 
pean varieties of vegetables (and at the same time of many varieties 
of flowers, for the two occupations of vegetable gardener and florist 
were very often followed by the same individual as is frequently the 
case at the ])resent day), and the uniformity, the constancy, and the 
cooking (pialities of the varieties of vegetables originating in Naples, 
Milan, Lyons, Paris, and the Low (Countries, bore witness to the skill, 
fine observation, and Judgment in the ai)plication of selection which 
our pi edecessors ])ossessed. 

It is only since the latter half of the seventeenth century that the seed 
business has begun to be separated little by little from that of general 
gardening, aiid as division of labor always results in an improved prod¬ 
uct, the establishments that have devoted themselves exclusively to the 
growing of seed have come to do it better and more economically than 
the common gardeners whose time and effort were divided among vari¬ 
ous lines of production. 'In one respect, however, the competition of the 
mai'ket gardeners as well as that ^f the florists, ])roi)erly so called, is 
still very useful to the careful seedsman in that it helps to keep him 
alw/*ays ifi the front line of progress. To a less extent than the market 
gardener and florist the seedl^man is brought in immediate contact w ith 
the consumer whose needs are the sourjje of progress and new acquisi- 
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tions. The former sometimes supply these needs, but often they turn 
to the seedsman and point out to him the prospect of increased profits 
as the reward for the creation of new and desirable varieties. 

At the present day species that have been cultivated for many years 
have become, so to say, like wax in the hands of special growers, who 
mold them and fashion them to their taste, obtaining the various 
modifications of shape, size, flavor, etc., demanded by the preferences 
of their patrons and the caprices of fashion. 

EXAMPLES OF SELECTION. 

It would be difiScult to select a more striking example of the varia¬ 
tions that selection can develop and fix than thcjcultivated forms of 
Bransica oleracea. As already stated, this plant is a native of the 
coasts of western Europe, and is found on the shores of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, as well as on those of the Atlantic Ocean. The wild plant 
grows pi incipally on the calcareous cliffs on the border of the sea. It 
is a semi-herbaceous, semi-ligneous vegetable, flowering from the second 
year onward, much branched and making each year both flowering 
branches and vegetative branches which are to flower the year follow¬ 
ing. The leaves are thick and fleshy, as are the flowering branches, 
while the stem and the crown of the root are also to a certain extent 
swollen and thickened. All of these characters will be found exag¬ 
gerated greatly in the ( ultivated varieties of B, oleracea^ but not all of 
them in any one race. Ordinarily one of the organs of the plant is 
selected with a view to obtaining one of the 20 or 30 forms of vegetables 
which, identical or nearly so with the others in their essential charac- 
teristhis of flower and fruit, present most divergent forms as far as the 
organs of vegetation are concerned. 

Cabbages, which form the most important group of cultivated B. olera¬ 
cea j rei)resent the plant reduced to its m(»st simple form, that is, to a 
single erect stem bearing at its ujiper extremity numerous large, thick¬ 
ened leaves, more or less closely crowded together, which, according to 
their shape and the manner in which they are laid over each other, 
form heads that are oval (as in York Sugar Loaf), conical (Early 
Etampes, Pomeranian), spherical (Joanet, Holland Short Stem), or 
flattened (St. Denis, Brunswick). The same forms are found again in 
the Savoys, which differ from the ordinary cabbages in the form of 
doveloi)ment of the parenchyma between the little nerves of the leaves, 
giving the upper surface a blistered ap])earance: Oval (Long Headed 
Savoy), conical (St. Jean Savoy), spherical (Victoria Savoy), and flat¬ 
tened (Koblet Savoy). 

Again, the same variety of formats found among the red cabbages, 
where the entire leaf is colored a deep red: Conical (Red Conical), 
spherical (Red Dwarf Erfurt), flattened (Red Pologue). 

All these forms without exce])tion arft the result of a patient and 
prolonged selection which has.given to them almost complete perma¬ 
nence. 
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Bat th^ are not the only modifications of this plant, nor even of 
the leaves alone. There are the various headless cabbages or kale, 
which differ widely in respect to size, shape, and color. One of them, 
the collard (Rosette Golewort), has round, spoonshaped leaves, imbri¬ 
cated but not crowded together to such an extent as to deprive those 
in the middle of air and light and thus blanch them, as is the case 
with the inner leaves of the head cabbage. There are numerous varie¬ 
ties of kales with the leaves green or red, entire or laciniate, flat or 
curled; Portugal cabbage, cow cabbage, branched kales (B. oleracea 
ramosa)^ palm borecole, and many besides, among which Brussels 
sprouts is not the least strange. On a simple, straight stem are ranged 
petiolate, flattened, spoonshaped leaves. At the axil of each leaf is 
developed a little branch, the leaves of which fold over each other and 
are closely imbricated, forming a little hard head. Selection has solved 
the problem, apparently so difficult, of inducing the formation of heads 
on the branches of a stem without such formation at its top. 

The stem of B. oleracea, as I have said, is in the wild type very large 
and capable of becoming thickened. Taking advantage of this tend¬ 
ency, selection has established a form the entire stem of which becomes 
large and fleshy and yields a product that can be used as a vegetable 
when it is young and tender, and is valuable as a food for cattle in 
winter when it has reached its full development. 

If, instead of affecting the entire stem, the swelling is localized a 
little distance above the grouml, the kohl rabi is formed, the varieties 
of which are numerous, large or small, early or late, white or violet. 

The capability of becoming thickened and fleshy is not limited to 
the stem. The tap root possesses it also, and plants which showed a 
marked tendency to vary in this way having been noticed and repro¬ 
duced, have yielded, under the influence of long-continued selection, the 
turnip-rooted cabbage (B. caulo-raim) and rutabaga, the former of which 
has white flesh, the latter yellow. They are round, oblong, or flattened, 
and may weigh as much as 8 or 10 kg. Selection has produced these 
numerous forms from a root that weighs scarcely 1 or 2 ozs. in the wild 
state. 

A still more remarkable modification was developed, as follows: The 
floral branch of B, oleracea is very thick and especially at the early 
period of its growth very tender and agreeable to the taste when 
cof)ked. Certain Italian gardeners noticed that the inflorescences of 
certain individuals had the sprouts larger and more thickened than 
others. Collecting the seed from these and selecting among the 
descendants of the second generation those plants which yielded the 
largest and shortest floral shoots^ they have succeeded in creating 
th^ very characteristic modification known as the cauliflower. Here 
the pedioels of the flower have become very much thickened and flat¬ 
tened at the expense of the flowers themselves, which on the principal 
shoots have become atrophied and appear in small numbers only on 
the shoots of the third or fourth rank, which develop slowly on those 
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heads which have not been cut at the time when they were good to eat. 
With the principal result once obtained, selection has produced vari¬ 
eties of cauliflower, early or late, of varying size, white, yellow, rose, 
or violet in color and of various degrees of hardiness. 

Here, then, is a iilant the different races of which have come down in 
culture under such different forms that an unusual keenness of insight 
or the aid of botanical science is necessary to explain that they truly 
belong to one wild type in which, in one case the leaves, in another 
the inflorescences, in still another the stem or the root, have been liter¬ 
ally modified by the power of selection to such an extent that from 
infinitely slight variations at the beginning the differences between 
the various races have become greater than are often found in nature 
between different species of the same genus; and all of this has been 
accomplished by almost imperceptible steps under the influence of 
continued selection in a single direction. 

Doubtless selection may be defined, but nothing can explain it so 
well as its results. For this reason I shall mention a few more exam¬ 
ples taken from among the most common plants. 

Take, for instam e, celery. This is an aquatic ])erennial plant native 
in almost the entire basin of the Mediterranean, having its stem and 
petioles relatively large, tender, hollow, and of a pronounced aromatic 
odor. It was early observed in ditches and swamps, and introduced 
into cultivation. In the time of the Itomans it was planted in gardens, 
more iierhaps as an ornamental plant for use in domestic religious cere¬ 
monies than as a ^ egetable prox)erly so called. When it came to be 
appreciated as a plant for the kitchen garden, it became an object of 
the gardener’s attention. At first the size of the petioles was increased, 
then the jdants with hollow petioles were eliminated as inferior to 
those in which tlie entire stalk was filled with tender, crisp flesh. 
Plants throwing up suckers were weeded out because growth force is 
always more economicjally utilized when it concenters about a single 
plant axis than when it is divided among several. The useful x>art of 
the celery being the stalk or x>etiole of the leaf, efforts were and are 
still directed toward the develoi)ment of this organ by reducing others 
to the smallest size compatible with the good growth of the idant. 
The variety Pasc.al is very near to the x)resent ideal of a green celery. 
The self-blanching celery was found in the neighboihood of Paris per¬ 
haps a dozen years ago by a very successful market gardener, Ohemin. 
The original x)lant yielded seed from which was raised a good jiropor- 
tion of the new variety, but also some green plants. By persistent 
selection the i)roportion of green x)lauts has been considerably reduced, 
but they have not yet entirely disai)peared. By way of compensation 
this race has yielded a i)retty variation with rose-colored ribs, which is 
becoming fixed. White l*lume and Boston Market are two gdod Amer¬ 
ican varieties. The latter throws \\\^ many suckers, which is considered 
a defect according to Euroi)^au standards. But attention has not 
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always been concentrated upon the petioles of the celery. Connois¬ 
seurs have not failed to observe that the fleshy roots on which the 
leaves are inserted possessed an especial flavor and were sweeter, 
although not of as clear a color as the stalks. By selection certain 
plants have been obtained in which the root has been modified into a 
large, well-shai>ed, and very regular, rounded enlargement, as in the 
Erfurt and Prague turnip-rooted celeries. 

It should be noted in comparing the various races of B, oleracea that 
but one organ is enlarged. If this organ is the root, the leaves and the 
petioles are proportionately diminished in size and serve only as auxil¬ 
iary organs to the root. It is very difficult in general to develop two 
organs at the same time to any great degree in the same plant. In 
support of this assertion the beet may be mentioned, as the history of 
its cultural evolution presents many analogies to that of the celery. I 
shall devote only enough time to it to point out certain differences 
between these two vegetables. In the first place, in the case of the 
beet it is the kind of root developed that is of greatest importance. In 
this case the leaves are only the organs of assimilation and of trans¬ 
formation of the food absorbed. The form having the leaves, or rather 
the petioles and ribs of the leaves very much enlarged and the root 
small, branched, and fibrous, is known as the Swiss chard. Whenever 
there occurs an enlargement of the stalk or petioles properly so called, 
one may be certain that a decrease in the size of the root has already 
occurred or will occur immediately. 

The deep red color of garden beets is of very great importance. But 
in sugar beets, the absence of color—that is, the perfect whiteness of 
the flesh of the root—is a condition of j)erfection. Selection has pro¬ 
duced this very remarkable 8))ecialization. There is no necessary or 
absolute correlation between the color of the root and that of the foliage. 
In garden beets a thick, tender, sweet, and richly colored flesh is much 
desired. Kow, a variety may have these (pialities without its foliage 
showing, at least for the greater i)art of the growing period, any i)arti(iu- 
larly deep coloration. In England it was the fashion to produc e varie¬ 
ties of garden beets with large and deeply colored foliage (as in Dell’s 
Dark Leaf beet). Some men of independence and good judgment have 
not hesitated to say that this is iiutting color to a bad Uwse; that it is 
better to concentrate it in the root. As a matter of fact, the dark red 
Egyptian and Cheltenham Green beets and among the American 
varieties Edmand Early Turnip are living proofs tliat a variety may 
have finely colored roots and at the same time preserve in its leaves a 
noticeable proportion of green surface. A third class might be made 
of those having very deeply colored reddish brown foliage, which are 
used fqT decorative purposes only, as for instance, the Dracaena beet. 
But in agreement with the rule already laid down, this race has a small 
root of no culinary value. 

1 can not conclude this list of plants which have been modified by 
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artificial Belection in sach divergent directions and which so plainly 
bear the impress of man’s activity, without mentioning a few ornamental 
plants as well as garden vegetables. 

Take for instance the amaranth. Thjs is an annual plant from India 
of rapid growth with large alternate oval leaves and inconspicuous 
flowers in large bracteate clustered spikes. It has become, under the 
influence of selection, in one case a vegetable esteemed for its large 
and thickened leaves; in another case an ornamental, valued also for 
its leaves, which in this instance are variously colored and variegated; 
and in a third case it is valued for* its inflorescence, which is so curi¬ 
ously modified that one would hardly recognize at first sight the 
original type in the strange variations that have been developed from it. 

Let us consider only the extremes, the cockscomb and the feathered 
celosia. The former is a low-growing stocky plant with its flowering 
head enormously developed. An accidental fasciation of the stem has 
been fixed by selection and augmented to such an incredible degree 
that the size of the stem at its top must be measured by dissecting all 
the redui)lications which form the part of the ifiant called the comb. 
This colored velvety mass, so ornamental in its bizarre eflects, is thft 
simple modification of an ordinary straight cylindrical stem into the * 
comb. 

From the same original type has been produced another entirely 
different plant. This is the feathered celosia, which is as graceful and 
light as the other is massive and stocky. Whereas all the stems were 
united into one in the cockscomb, they are here distinct, erect, and 
divided into ascending branches, each one of which ends in a plume 
having a varying number of filaments furnished with bright colored, 
silky bracts, and vary from golden yellow, through flame color and 
crimson to deep violet. In spite of such great diflerences in appearance 
between the two plants, it is not possible to observe the botanical 
characters and fail to recognize that both are modifications of the same 
original species. 

From the same root are produced still other formations in which the 
ornamental part is not the inflorescence but the leaf, which is zoned or 
flagellated or bordered, sometimes with brown on a green ground work, 
or sometimes with bright red on yellow or brown or eyen simply on a 
brighter sliado of red. All these pretty variations are the result of 
selection acting on the various forms found in nature or on modifica¬ 
tions induced and j>atioutly accentuated by man. 

If it were not for the danger of making the list too long, many other 
examples of profound modifications brought about by the action of 
selection on the natural characters ofLwild plants could be mentioned. 
A single example that has been produced entirely within recent times 
will be instanced. The canna was introduced into garden culture 
about 1820 as a foliage plant; seeds were sdwn to obtain variations of 
form and color of foliage, and tl^e success of M. Annee in this respect 
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is well known. More recently M. Crozy, of Lyons, and other growers 
have directed their efforts to increasing the size of the flower, as a 
result of which we have the large flowered varieties that to-day rival 
the gladiolus for garden decoration in summer. At the same time the 
color of the flowers has increases! in brilliancy. It may be said indeed 
that hybridization has not been entirely unconcerned in this increase 
of size, but it is none the less selection that has taken advantage of 
the tendency thus introduced into the plant as a result of crossing, and 
that produces for ns each year better varieties, the series of which is 
still far from being exhausted. 

APPLICATION OF SELECTION. 

If plants did not vary there could be no selection. The object of 
selection is to establish, fix, and sometimes to develop in plants certain 
qualities or new peculiarities which a plant has shown and some one has 
noticed. 

It is not difficnilt to select plants. Anyone can do it, but it is not so 
easy to do it i)rotitably. In order to succeed, one must be not only 
patient, attentive to the work in hand, but must also exercise judgment 
and common sense. 

Every modification that a plant shows is not necessarily worth fixing. 
Experience alone can tell whether it is worth peri)etuating. The Chi¬ 
nese primrose is one of those plants that within a short space of time, 
that is, within fifty or sixty years, has produced a very great number of 
good varieties under the influence of selection. It seems that any new 
characiter that ajipears in these plants is easily establisln^d. Several 
times I have found in cultivation, both at Paris and in the Eiviera, cer¬ 
tain bordered flowers, that is, flowers having a lighter colored border 
around a deeper colored disk, but all of my ettbrts to fix this pretty 
variation have thus far been in vain. 

When a variation in a cultivated form is noticed, one should ask him¬ 
self first whether it is worth fixing; for it is very evident that it would 
be time and labor lost if anyone should devote himself to the fixation 
of a character having neither interest nor usefulness. Several years 
ago a gardener brought to the writer a plant of a new celery that he 
had happened to find in a seed plat. He had transplanted it, saved 
the seeds from it, and sowed them, with the result that the type was 
reproduced very faithfully. It was a celery in w hich the pedicel or 
leaf stalk was shortened almost to the point of disappearance. The 
many crowded leaves spread over the ground in a comi)act rosette, but 
the plant had practically lost the very part that made it useful as a 
vegetable, that is, the stalks. I told him so and did not conceal from 
him the fact that his novelty appeared to me to mark a step backward 
and not forward, somewhat as if one had discovered a potato without 
tubers. I could not convince him that his novelty was not a fine thing, 
and I believe he actually found a house that introduced it into trade 
22094—No. 1-2 
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among tlieir novelties. If horticultural novelties were a rarity, one 
could realize that anything new would be received with eagerness, but, 
as a matter of fact, novelties snperabound, and one is tempted to say 
that the greatest virtue of a idant breeder is to be severe toward his 
own creations and not easily to be(*.ome enthusiastic over their real or 
8upi)osed merits. Hence, good judgment and experience are necessary 
in order to decide, wlien a variation appears, whether it is worth propa¬ 
gating or not with a view to establishing a new variety in the course 
of time. 

If, as is most often the case, there is but one plant that shows the 
modification, tlie only thing to do is to collect the seeds from it to be 
jdanted again. Iliit even here there are certain precautions to betaken. 
If the plant is one of those in which cross fertilization takes idace 
easily, it is advisable to remove the imssibility of imllinationby plants 
of the same kind which might be in the vicinity. There are two ways 
of doing this: One is to destroy all idants of the same kind except the 
one to be propagated. The other is to cover the flowers of this i)lant 
so that they are protected from the pollen of other plants. It is advis¬ 
able, if the flowers have already begun to open when the variation is 
noticed, to destroy all those that might have been fertilized by the 
l)oIlen of any other plant, as this would introduce an unknown parent¬ 
age into the race. 

For the sake of simplicity I shall first consider the c.ommonest case, 
that of a plant cai)ableof self-fertilization, or one in which the different 
flowers of the same plant can fertilize each other, and do not require the 
aid of another plant of the same si)ecies. SecMls will then be collected 
only from those flowers which o])en after the plant has been covered, 
Sup])ose now that, we have before us the seeds gathered from a ])lant 
that has shown the variation which we wish to propagate. The first 
thing to do is to sow these seeds in order to obtain a considerable num¬ 
ber of young plants. The chances of finding something satisfactory 
among them naturally increases with the number of individuals among 
which we can choose. In this c,oniiectiou two important points are to 
be observed: (1) The inequality which is found in different cases in the 
jwoportion of plants conforming to thed<‘sired type in the first genera¬ 
tion after the beginning of the selection. ISometimos, as has already 
been .said, a single one is not obtained, (’ertainly this result is not 
encouraging; nevertheless this is not always an umiualified reasoji for 
abandoning the task to which one has set himself. Occasionally it 
Ijappens that by gathering the seed from the i)lants of the second 
generation, the characteristics of the plant originally selected may 
reappear in the following generation. 

Sometimes, on the contrary, the observed variation may reproduce 
itself completely and entirely in the first generation. This case is rare, 
but nevertheless it does occur. One day I noticed in a lot of double 
violet clarkias a i)lant with pure white double flowers. When gathered 
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and sown by themselves, the seeds of this plant yielded only pure 
white flowers which have never varied. The race was established in a 
single generation. Generally, however, the result is intermediate— 
that is, certain individuals show the desired characters, while others 
revert to the earlier form. We Shall consider in due season the proper 
method of procedure in a case like this. Meanwhile, I must take up 
the second point to which I have already referred, which is: (2) The 
necessity of sowing the seed under normal conditions. By these, I 
mean conditions which are not such as will influence artificially the 
characters of the plant produced by these seeds. In other words, 
structural or other peculiarities which the plants show should be the 
result of their natural tendencies and not the artificial result of culti¬ 
vation. In a word, the i)lants under observation must have the oppor¬ 
tunity to show their defects as well as good (jualities. It goes without 
saying that a selection can not be useful and valuable unless so made. 
One must be in a position to decide that a plant behaves in a certain 
manner because it has an innate tendency to do so, and that it has not 
been constrained to a certain form artificially. An illustration will 
make my point better understood than many explanations. In select¬ 
ing sugar beets those roots are sought for that are straight, long, and 
free from lateral branches This is right, for those that are bran(*hed 
are more difficult, and hence more expensive, to gather. Now, certain 
growers of beet sc^ed in the north of France once formed the idea— 
thinking, no doubt, in this way to iminove their varieties—of growing 
the ])lants which were to be used as seed stocks in very rich deeply 
worked soil, where tliey xvere very much crowded together; so much 
so that 10 to 20, or even more, grew on one sijuare meter of ground. 
The result was tliat the beet assuim^d the form, and later the length of 
a thick whipstock. They ere not branched because the roots were 
very closely crowded together. Their sugar content was abnormally 
high as a result of their growing so close together, and the conclusions 
drawn from the form of the roots and their sugar content, as deter¬ 
mined in the laboratory, were tainted with error because they did 
not represent <iualities truly acquired, but modifications accidentally 
imposed by external conditions. Thus these beets which were declared 
to bo of good shape and conijmsitioii in the laboratory yielded seed 
which, when sown in the open field, produced branched roots of only 
moderate sugar (jontent, because the descendants had reassumed their 
true characters when they were released from the restraint which had 
been artificially imposed on the i)areut plants. Those beets, alone, may 
be considered unbranched that are free from roots when they are culti¬ 
vated under conditions that would permit them to become branched if 
they had such a tendency. In order to obtain seed that will produce 
unbrau«hed roots, the jilauts from which the selection is to be made 
must be grown under conditions as nearly as possible like those under 
which the same kind of plants are commonly grown that are intended 
for common domestic or Industrial useh. 
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Let US return to a consideration of the successive operations of selec¬ 
tion. Suppose that we have before us a lot of plants grown from seed 
of the plant which forms the point of departure in the establishment of a 
new variety. Of these plants some are true to type —that is, they repro¬ 
duce faithfully the charac.ters which wfe desire. Others have reverted 
to the older tyi)e and we destroy them. We also destroy those which 
correspond only imperfectly to the ideal which we have set before our¬ 
selves. Let us 8U])i>ose that the tenth part of these plants are true to 
type and that we have twenty satisfactory plants before us. There are 
then open to us two methods f)f ])rocedure. There is the method by 
individual selection of single jdants and that of individual selection 
by group lots. The former is much the more exact, more simple, more 
direct, and less liable to error. But it has the disadv antage of being 
slow of operation, for at the end of three or four generations the grower 
still has only the seed produced by a single plant, and 2 or 3 years are 
still required to i)roduce a large enough stock to introduce it into trade. 

The method by group lots operates more rapidly a!ul at the same 
time affords a considerable probability of establishing the variety. It 
consists in selecting not a single plant, but as large a number of per¬ 
fectly satisfactory plants as can be found by individual examination of 
all the idants in the lot. These plants arc grown together, the seeds 
are collected in one lot, and are planted the following year (if the i)laut 
is an annual) in order to obtain a larger number of jdants, from which 
a larger number of individuals may be selec>ted than in the ])re(‘eding 
year, thus providing a good quantity of the seed of the improved race 
in a short time. The weak point in this method is that one does not 
know in what manner each individual ])lant has re[)rodnced itself, so 
that in selecting a good ])lant one does not know tliat it was not 
derived from a parent that i)roduce(i only 5 or 10 i)er cent of seed of 
the improved variety, the other nine-tenths reverting to the earlier 
type. This may hapj)en and, of course, hinder the complete differen¬ 
tiation and establishment of the race. 

There is a method that may be said to be intermediate between the 
two already described, whicli embraces, to a great extent, the advan¬ 
tages ifi both without their disadvantage. It is the method of seeding 
by single plants. This method requires somewhat more labor and 
attention. It is as follows: In the first generation from the original 
plant, instead of selecting only one individual as in the first uicthod, 
several are chosen, all of them perfectly satisfactory in appearance, but 
instead of sowing them together and collecting the seed in a mixture, 
as in the second method, each is grown sufficiently far away from the 
others to avoid cross fertilization and the seed from each plant is col¬ 
lected separately. Each lot is agaih sown separately the next year 
and when the time comes to make a selection, the first step is,to note 
to what extent each of the lots thus obtained has faithfully reproduced 
the characters of the plant from which it is sprung. (For the sake of 
clearness and convenience each* plant selected receives a number or 
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letter by which it is designated and its pedigree may be followed). A 
great difterence is generally noticed in the behavior of the different 
plants in respect to the transmission of their characters. Those that 
do not reproduce the desired characters are entirely rejected. If any 
are found, as often happens, that reproduce entirely those of the parent 
plant, such plant or plants only are preserved, and their descendants 
may be used immediately for the multiplication of the new variety, 
which is thus established with a constancy that the best horticultural 
varieties do not always possess. 

This process of seeding by individual plants is one of the most pow¬ 
erful means which tlie plant breeder possesses to establish with cer¬ 
tainty and relative (juickness new varieties of cultivated plants. About 
20 years ago I applied this method to the improvement of sugar beets, 
a work that was begun by my father in 1850 and that I have made one 
of my i)rincipal lines of business fV)r 25 years. In the laboratory of 
Verrieres, as everywhere else at the present time, the roots of the sugar 
beet are submitted ifidividnally first to a physical selection fis to size, 
form, color, etc., then to an examination by the polariscope for their 
sugar content. After tliis the most perfect roots are replanted and the 
seed from each one is collected .and kept sepanate, but still before using 
this seed for the multiplicatioii of the variety on a large scale, those 
plants must be determined which, beside their own characters, are 
endowed with that special quality which (wmsists of faithfully trans¬ 
mitting those characters to their descendants. A small sample of 
the seed from each root, enough to produce about 50 jdants, is sown 
the next year. The roots i>roduced are examined physicaby and chem¬ 
ically at the laboiatory in the usual manner. If the result ( f the test 
is unfavorable, the rest of the seed is thrown away; but if the testis 
favorable—that is, if the roots from which the seed was i)roduced have 
demonstrated that they re])roduce and transmit faithfully to their 
descendants the (]ualities for which they were chosen—the rest of the 
seed is sown with suitable care so as to obtain as great an increase of 
the variety as possible. Now, it is a fact of observation that individual 
plants or animals are very unecpially endowed in this respect. I have 
already referred to this fact when 1 mentioned the case in which a new 
variety is established in a single generation. In an article on hered¬ 
ity, written in 1850, my father has so well presented this matter of the 
varying ability of individuals to transmit their own characters that 
I can do no better than quote the entire passage: 

“An exami)le drawn from the animal world will make this-idea 
clearer. Suppose two stallions, eminently remarkable for eight char¬ 
acteristics, the same for both. Let the first of these characteristics be 
that of a fine head and shoulcfers, with the head shapely and well 
poised? We will not mention the other characteristic's, which are of no 
importance to our argument, and pass directly to the eighth. Let this 
eighth characteristic be that of being a good stallion, and, since we 
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are only making a supposition, we will deline this by saying that it 
consists in the ability to transmit to descjendants seven-eighths of his 
own characteristics. Now let us advau(ie one generation and consider 
two male offspring of these animals. The first has transmitted seven 
of these characteristics, but he has not transmitted the first; hence 
this colt will have a head that is too large, badly poised, and he will 
not carry it well; but, as he has received the quality of being a good 
stallion, he will transmit with tenacity to his descendants his unshapely 
head, compensated, however, by his other good qualities. Let the 
offspring of the second stallion, on the other hand, ])ossess all the visi¬ 
ble characteristics of his father and be, to all api)earance8, a fine horse. 
But he has not received the eighth quality. In the second generation 
he will show his great defect. His offspring will have no common fam¬ 
ily resemblance and all the fine qualities which he received from his 
sire will thus be lost to the further improvement of the race. This 
ability to impress a very [)ronounced character on their off spring, which 
certain stallions ])ossess to a miudi higher degree than others, is a fact 
well known to those who devote themselves to the improvement of 
domestic animals; but it is not generally known that in the idant world 
this fac.t is even more luonounced, so much so that certJiin i)lants endow 
their descendants with such iirepotency that a rae.e, ccpiivalent almost 
to a species grou]), is formed at a single leaj), while at other times thou¬ 
sands of individuals may be raised from a jdant showing some notice¬ 
able peculiarity without a single one of them rej)roducing the distinctive 
trait of the ])arent. But as this ability to transmit a specific character 
is not indicated by any external characteristic, and the result alone 
reveals its existence, it becomes necessary to be able to eliminate fn)m 
the second generation all of the descendants of a plant iin])erfecMy 
endowed in this respect; and for this reason I have been led to make 
it an absolute rule to keep the seed from different plants separate and 
not to mix the seed of two plants intended to be used in improving a 
race, no matter how perfect and how inucdi alike these plants may 
api)ear.” 

When, after two or three generations, It is seen that the new variety 
is not oecoming constant, that at each generation the reversions to the 
old type or variations in all directions are still found, it is better to 
abandon tlie selection entirely, or rather, cease to apply it to this lot, 
which is possibly lacking in the ability to transmit acquired characters, 
and to seek another ])oint of departure in another individual'better 
endowed in this respect. 

niUECTION OF SKEECTION. 

€ 

The characters that have determined the selection of a certain plant 
have just been spoken of. It is understood that anyone engaged, in the 
selection of plants or animals is selecting for the purpose of improve¬ 
ment. Mau^s efforts to modify a j)lant by means of selection, however, 
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may be more or less skillfully directed. Besides, the result obtained, 
though expressing exactly the breeder's ideal, may be very differently 
estimated according to the circumstances and the country. The ideal 
of a fruit, vegetable, or flower varies greatly according to the tastes of 
different persons, and the influence of these different tastes must make 
itself felt in one way or another in the direction given to selection. 

There are certain considerations of common sense that must be 
observed under all circumstances, which, if forgotten or disregarded, 
will lead to unfavorable results that will everywhere be recognized as 
such. It would be useless to attemi)t to unite in one and the same 
plant two characters which antagonize or interfere with the utility of 
each other. For instance, certain very dwarf beans are often widely 
advertised as producing pods of wonderful length. If the description 
is exact, and there is no reason to doubt that it is, the ])ods being 
longer than the stem that bears them, they would touch the ground 
and very often rot from contact with the dauq) soil. Common sense 
would show that very long ]»ods should be borne by pole beans and 
that very dw«irf varieties should bear short but numerous pods. 

For several >ear*> very large flowers have been the fashion and pan¬ 
sies and begonias are shown in which the flower is as large as the open 
hand. It has never been demonstrated that this is progress in a right 
direction. These flowers that are so large and abundant have not 
always the substance and stiffness necessary to hold them upright. 
The result is that they bend under the slightest unfavorable atmos¬ 
pheric changes or often even under their own weight and frequently 
become much less beautiful than smaller but more substantial and 
numerous flowers. There is another instance of imi)rovement, so called, 
which 1 am not alone in considering (piite the oj)])osite. There is a 
very pretty species of heiiauthus (H. vucumerifoUm) which is much 
esteemed in America and in Eurojie as a cut flower in summer. Its 
flowers, 3 or 4 in. in diameter, are of a ])retty shape and sui)erb golden 
color relieved by a black center. They are muc’h souglit after for 
sheaves and large bompiets. A florist has selected a variety called 
Stella which produces a much smaller number of flowers, G in. or more 
in diameter, like those of small varieties of i/. (uinnua. With the loss 
of its abundance of flowers this idant has also lost the grace and 
lightness which constituted its especial merit. 

The above example brings out a })oint that must be taken into con¬ 
sideration in selection. It is that there exist in nature certain laws of 
equilibrium or of compensation that must be taken into account; as, 
for instance, the law that the size of the organs in any given variety of 
plant varies inversely as their number. The same variety does not 
produce both very large and very numerous flowers. This fact is espe¬ 
cially ^loticeable in the cultivated cineraria {Senecio cruentm). The 
flowers, which in the wild plant are scarcely as large as the flowers of 
the true daisy (Beilis perentds), are usually bred to resemble those of 
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the ox-eye (Chrysanthemum leucanthemum). This is not a wise 

application of selection. When of this size, the flowers that a well 
cultivated plant bears are no more than 50 or 00 in number. They 
cover the plant less completely than when they are a little smaller, but 
are 100 or 150 in number. The effect in the latter c;ase is the more sat¬ 
isfactory. The details are lost in the mass of color, and abortive or 
accidentally injured specimens do not break the solidity of the mass as 
when the flowers are iiidividually of such size that the removal of one 
of them necessarily leaves a gap. 

Neither can a plant be expec>ted to be at once very productive and 
very early. Time is an clement of considerable importance in the 
growth of ])lants. The plant that grows under favorable conditions of 
teinj)eratiire and light for a month longer than another will necessarily 
prodiK'O a considerably greater weight of organic matter, but there are 
many cases in which great carliness is an absolute condition of produc¬ 
tion. It is understood that under such conditions earliness is sought 
before anything else. It is a local necessity that must be taken into 
account. The problem of selection is almost always complifiated with 
particular local refiuiremcnts, and this explains the extreme multi¬ 
plicity of cultivated varieties which certain jmople condemn without 
considering tin* i <Mison for their existence. 

The role of selection has been of the greatest im])ortance in the past, 
as can be seen by the examples already cited. It will continue to be 
of immense imjmrtance in the future, for it is certain that mankind, in 
proportion as it increases in number and takes possession more and 
more comi)letely of the surface of the earth, will be obliged to obtain 
from it more and more of food and other useful products. To accom¬ 
plish this, man must improve animals and plants, which are the instru¬ 
ments of organic ])roduction, just as he improves the imidements and 
machines which are the instruments of industrial transformations. 
Moreover, mankind will be compelled to apply selection not only to 
species aln^ady known, but also to those which are yet to be discovered. 

Up to the present time selection has been apjdied i)articularly to 
annuals or biennials, ]>lants in which generations follow each other 
rapidly. Under the management of corporate bodies, such as associa¬ 
tions and local governments, it could be applied, for example, to forest 
trees, in which the difference between the best and ])oorest si)ecimen8, 
as is well known, is extremely great. Since a well established race of 
sugar beets has been obtained, why should not also a cork oak be bred, 
the cork of which will be of rapid development and faultless texture? 
The value of such a cork would be double or treble that of the ordi¬ 
nary article. , 

HOW SHOULD SEED BE COLLECTED FROM PLANTS? * 

In concluding these notes on selection, it a])pear8 advisable to touch 
upon a point to which certain people attach great importance, but on 
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which my opinion does not agree with that usually held. I refer to the 
custom of collecting seedvS from some certain part of a plant in prefer¬ 
ence to another. There is no idea more prevalent in gardening than 
that of the superiority of seeds collected from the base of the central 
stem over those of the top of tlie same stem, and especially over those of 
the lateral branches. I have made and had made experiments on this 
subject, and I have invariably found no difference among the seeds 
collected from various parts of the same plant with respect to the pro¬ 
portion of single and double plants obtain(»d. 1 have* repeated these 
ex])erimeuts many times on ornamental plants with respect to the 
doubling of flowers, on vegetables with respect to the size and quality 
of the roots, and on cereals with respect to the yield in weight and the 
ap])earance of the seed, and 1 have always found that while individual 
plants may differ from each other in respect to the transmission of 
characters, yet from the same plant there was great uniformity 
of results obtained. The larger seeds produce slightly more vigorous 
plants in the earlier periods of growth, but do not give any guaranty 
of ability to transmit superior qualities. When a plant is known to be 
thoroughbred, and its ability to transmit its own characters has been 
established, I should always prefer the smallest seed that came from 
it, although collected from the part of the plant which is (*onsidered 
the least favorable in the common opinion, to the largest seed taken 
from the part believed to be most favorable, of a plant whose jiedigree 
is less certain. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

Selection is the surest and most powerful* instrument that man pos¬ 
sesses for the modification of living organisms. 

Variations are easily induced by change of environment and cultiva¬ 
tion. The latter is an addition of e8X)ecial importance, because it 
permits variations which are spontaneously i)roduced to be easily 
observed and selected. 

These modifications may affect the external characters of form, shape, 
and color, or the internal qualities of flavor, perfume, chemical com¬ 
position, etc. 

Selection may modify organisms in any direction not incompatible 
with the jireservation of life, but there are certain characters that are 
mutually antagonistic: Individual size and number of parts, great i>ro- 
ductiveness and extreme earliness, relatively large size of a part, and 
very intense coloration. In order to be effective, selection must be cx)n- 
tinued in one and the same direction. 

The value of the results obtained depends on the ability and judg¬ 
ment of the breeder. Varieties may degenerate as well as improve 
und^r selection. 

The unit of selection is the individual. The superiority of one seed 
over others from the same individual, with respect to the transmission 
of characters, can not be foretold. • 
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CHEMISTRY. 

The inverting power of tartaric, citric, and oxalic acids upon 
sucrose, U. (Iillott {BuL Assoc, Beige Ohim., 13 [1S99)^ Xos, 80- 
9i; 3,pp. 119-130 ),—A critical study of the influences of time, quantity, 
and kind of acid, and eoucentratiou of the solution upon the inversion 
of siKToso. Numerous tables are given, from which the following con¬ 
clusions arc drawn: (1) Tartaric acid possesses greater inverting jmwer 
than citric acid; (2) oxalic acid manifests a greater inverting power 
than either tartaric or citric acid; (3) for each of the three acids named 
the amount of sugar inverted increases considerably with the tempera¬ 
ture, amount of acid, concentration of the solution, etc.; and, (4) the 
tem])erature, the (piantity of acid, and the quantity of sugar remaining 
constant, the amount of sugar inverted increases with the duration of 
action.—ii. snyber. 

Notes on the hydrolysis of cellulose by acids, G. W. Rolfe and 
W. n. Barlow {Tech, Quart,,, 12 (1899), No, 1, pp, 51-01 ),—This is a 
jireliminary study of the products of the hydrolysis of cotton cellulose 
by means of decinoniial sulphuric acid under pressures varying from 1 
to 8 atrnosplieres. Tiie s])eciflc rotary and cupric reducing powers of 
the soluble ])roducts formed at diflerent stages of hydrolysis were deter¬ 
mined and the results ])latted. 4'he authors believe they have suc¬ 
ceeded in considerably diminishing the experimental error of other 
investigators. By the method of hydrolysis employed less than 10 
per cent of the cotton was hydrolyzed into soluble ])roducts. These 
products are believed to be in the main dextrose and xylose. Inter¬ 
mediate couv(Tsion iiroducts which are jiractically insoluble are formed 
during the process. 

Observations on the determination of nitrogen by the I^jeldahl 
method, L. Mac^uenne and 10. Boxtx (Ann. Agron., 25 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
70-82; BuJ. Noc. Chim. Paris, 3, ser,, 21 (1890), No. 0, pp. 312-314; Rev. 
Chim. Anahjt. el Appl., 1 (1899), No. 5, pp, 145-119 ),—An account is 
given of an investigation of the various sources of error in this method, 
such as incomplete digestion and the’evolution of acid fumes when 
sodium suljihid and sodium hydroxid containing carbonate are used. 

To avoid the error due to the evolution of carbon dioxid when car¬ 
bonated soda solution is used, the authors recommend that a small 
20 
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basket containing pnmice stone be suspended in the neck of a distilla¬ 
tion flask before the soda is added. To do away with the error due 
to volatile sulphur compounds, sodium hypophosphite is substituted 
for sodium sulphid as a precipitant for the mercury. About 1 gm. of 
the hypophosphite is required *for the precipitation. After adding the 
hypophosphite the solution is heated for a few minutes at 70 to 8()o O. 
and cooled before the soda is added and the distillation commenced. 

In tests made on colza cake, ground horn, and dried blood, the 
decomposition was complete only when digestion was continued for 
from ^ to 1 hour after the solutions had become colorless. It was found 
that all of the ammonia was carried over in the first 45 cc. of the 
distillate. 

The iodometric method of determining the ammonia is not considered 
to possess any advantages over the ordinary ucidimetric method. 

The estimation of nitrites and nitrates, A. W. Blyth {Chem. 
Keirs^ 79 {1899)^ No. ^049^ p. 402). —The author has devised an appa¬ 
ratus in which nitrites and nitrates, either singly or together, can be 
determined as nitric oxid by means of ferrous chlorid. 

osseiitial feature of the apparatuB is a iiiereiiry valvo which is made by oon- 
uecting one end of a long delivery iuhe with the side tube of a Husk and (aiusing 
the other to dij) below tlio surface of mercury in the mercurial trough, the bend of 
the delivery tube being 770 mm. above this level, 'fho air from the flask is e\]>elled 
by boiling, and a special feature is made of the ease with which successive vacua 
can be obtaine<l in such a flask. The author has found that nitric oxid is evolved 
from nitrites at once, wluTeas there is an a])pr(‘ciable interval of from on(‘ to two 
minut(‘8 before any nitric oxid is formed from nitrates. Nitrates yield the whole of 
the nitric oxid only hen the flask is evacuated several times. The results obtained 
witli the ai)])aratu8 are accurate.^' 

Methods for the quantitative determination of fat in organs, 

W. KnopFELMACHEK {OvHlerr, Chvm, Zt(j,j2{J899)y No. r^.pp. 122-424 ).— 
The author reviews the different inetliods which have been used for fat 
determination m meat, etc., showing the ineffectiveness of the old 
methods of extraction. He conchules that the choie.e lies between 
Dormeyer’s method of digesting the material with pejisin and hydro¬ 
chloric .acid iirevious to extra<*tion (E. S. R., 7, p. 919) and Frank’s 
method of treatment with alcohol for 24 hours before extraction. The 
latter is sinqiler, although it does not secure quite as much fat as Dor¬ 
meyer’s method. Only investigation can decide which of these two 
methods is best adajited to the jiurpose. 

Note upon the detection of horseflesh in sausage, F. Jean 
{A7in. (Ihim. Anahji. et Appl.^ 4 {1899)^ No. pp. 84^ 82). —Glycogen is 
determined as follows: The suspected material, in a fine state of 
division, is macerated in water for an hour at 00 to 70o. To the liquid 
obtained by pressure a few drops of actetic acid are added. The soluble 
albuminoids are removed by coagulation and filtration, and the liquid 
reduced by evaporation to 20 cc. When cool, 100 cc. of 95 jier cent 
alcohol is added to precipitate glycogen, which is collected on a filter, 
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washed with alcohol and then with ether. The glycogen is finally 
dried and weighed. The iodiu reaction of Brantigam and Edelmann 
for the detection of glycogen is described. No analyses are given or 
standard proposed.—ii. snyder. 

The variation in the composition 6f Paris green, with a scheme 
for its analysis, T. B. Stillman {Stevens Indicator^ 333-240^ 

abs, in Tech. Quarts 12 {1S99\ No. i, Eev. Ghem.^ p. 15). —The com¬ 
position of pure Paris green, aceto-arsenite of copi)er, is given as OuO, 
.‘31.29 ])er cent; As^O,, 58.65 per cent; and C2lit02, 10.06 per cent. 
“Adulteration as siicdi is said to he rare in this country, although many 
samples show an excessive amount of arsenious acid, and the com¬ 
mercial material does not give uniform results when used as an insec¬ 
ticide. Foreign sain])les are frequently adulterated with barium 
sulphate, calcium carbonate, lead chromate, or gypsum; but these 
may be added to alter the shade when the mixture is designed for use 
as a i>igment. A sim[)le scheme for the analysis of Paris green for the 
above impurities is given.” 

Choice of a Bubstance for use as a basis for standardizing solutions in acid- 
imetry and alkalimetry, S. I’. Tw. .jr)HENSEN {liev. Chim. Ind. 0, Ao. 107,p, 304; ahs. 
in •tour. Soc. Chem. Ind., IS (1890), No. 7, p. 74). —Sodinin oxalate is reeom men tied, its 
advantages for tb(‘ pnrposti being pointed out. A weighed portion is ignited in a 
platinum erudble, and the resulting carbonate is used for standardizing normal acid 
by titration. 

Baum^’s hydrometer — American standard, S. 8. Emeky {Jour. Jm&r. Chem. Soc., 
21 {1899)f Nos 2y pp. 418-132; 7, p.38S ).—A culcnlation of the degrees 13aum<^ corre¬ 
sponding to specifie gravities of liquids lighter and heavier than water. 

The quantitative determination of glucose in pure solutions and in blood, 
A. JiK'KEL {Arch. 73 {1809), No. 3-3, pp. 248-204 ).—The onteome of 

the study was that in the quantitative analysis of dextrose, whether in acpieous 
solutions or atjueous extracts of animal tissue, an alkaline solution containing glucose 
should never he heated to a high temperature on account of the danger of losing a 
part of the dextrose by the de<‘omposition due to the alkaline salts in the solution. 
An acid reaction prevents this decomposition. 

The quantitative determination of glycogen, J. Weidenuatm {Arch. Physiol, 
1, 73 {1809), No. 3-3, pp. 113-110). 

The determination of glycogen according to Briicke and Kiilz, E. PflCtckk 
{Arch. Physiol. [ PllUyer], 73 {1899), No. 3-5, pp. 120-147 ).—It was found that the method 
involved an error of from 10 to 20 per cent. An attempt to make the method more 
exact was nnsueeessfnl. 

Determination of mustard oil in rape-seed cakes, V. Stein ( Tidsskr. Landokon,, 

17 {1808), No. 7-8, pp. 303-310), 

Bstimation of nicotin in tobacco, R. Hefklmann {Pharm. CenIralhaUe, 19 {1898), 
pp. 3‘2S,524; ahs. in Chem. CenfbL, 1898, JI,pp. 302,603; Jour. Chem. Soc.[^London'\,76 
{1809), No. 437, Tl, p. 201). 

Bstimation of the bitter principles in hops, C. J. Lintner {Ztschr. Gesam. Brauw., 
21 (1898), pp. 407, 410; ahs. in Chem. Centhl., 1898, II,pp, 684, 085; Jour, Chem. Soc. [Lon- 
don], 76 {1899), No. 437, II,p. 264). 

Analysis of sumac, M. Spica {LeipzU; Fdrher u. Zeugdr. Ztg.,47 {1898),p.526 ; ahs, 
in Bui. Assoc. Beige Chim., 13 {1899), No. 3,p. 164). 

The sumac of Sicily and its adulterants, F. Anoreasch ( Gerber, 24 {1898), pp. 
139,151,164,176,190,201,216 ; ahs. in Bui. Assoc. Beige Chim., 13 {1899), No. 3,p, 168). 
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A new method of quantitatively or qualitatively examining albuminoids, 
diaataaes, alkaloida, leucomaina, or toxina, particularly thoae in urine, P. Chib- 
RKT {Compt. Bend, Acad, Soi, PariBy 128 {1899), No, 7,pp, 431-4SS), 

A method for diatinguiahing between ootton-seed, sesame, peanut, and olive 
oils, M. Toktklli and R. Kuogebi {Staz, Sper. Agr, Ital,, SI {1898), No, S^pp, 249-269), 

Notes on the arachidic and lignofteiic acids of earthnut oil, and their estima¬ 
tion, L. Archbutt {Jour, Soc. Chem. Ind., 17 {1898), No. 12,pp. 1124-1127), —The results 
obtained are applied in the detection of peanut oil in olive oil. 

Colorimetric determination of iron in water, A. SEYDA-STErriN {Chem. Ztg., 22 
{1898), No. 104, p. 1086). 

A needed modification of the determination of calcium carbonate in marls 
and soils, A. Mayer {Landw. Vers. 8tat., 81 {1899), No, 4-8, pp. S39, 340). —The sub¬ 
stitution of acetic acid (1 part of glacial acetic acid to 2 parts of water) for the 
hydrochloric acid usually employed is recommended. Acetic acid gives very accu¬ 
rate results with pure calcium carbonate in the Scheibler apparatus and possesses 
the adv^antage over hydrochloric acid of attacking but slightly iron carbonate, 
which is sometimes found in considerable amounts in marls and soils and which is 
of no value as an amendment. 

Some notes on the content of volatile acids in wine, G. Moui’UUGo {(ienierrr. 
('hem. Ztg., 2 {1899) No. 8, pp. 2 (j9-J11), 

On the formation of sugar from the albumen of eggs, F. Blumkntuat. {('ompt. 
Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 128 {1899), No. 2, pp, 111-120). —Recent work on this subject 
is briefly reviewed, and experiments by the author reported. The author believes 
that 8 to 12 gm. of sugar may be formed from 100 gm. of albumen (from white of egg). 

A simple apparatus for the determination of nitrogen by the Kjeldahl 
method {Zischr. Analyi. ('hem., 38 ( 1899), No. 3, p. 166; abs, in Chem. ('entbl,, 1899, J, p, 
948, jig. 1). 

Apparatus for rapid analysis of milk, G. D. Macdouuald {Jour. 8oc. Chem, 
Ind., 18 {1899), No. 3,pp. 238-238, Jigs. 18). 

A new attachment for the Soxhlet extractor, S. Robertsox {Arch. Hyg., SO 
{1897),p. 318; abs. m Ztschr. Analyt. Chem., 38 {1899), No. l,p. 48, Jig. t), —The substance 
is contained in a glass cylinder with perforated bottom, over which a filter paper 
can be tie<l. Caj)8 litting <»ver the top and bottom of the cylinder are provided for 
use during drying aii<l weighing. 

Report of agricultural-chemical examinations for 1898, Y. Stein {Tidsskr, 
Landiihon., 17 {1898), No.7-8, pp. 800-823). —I’esults of analytical work done for the 
Itoyal Danish Agricultural Society in exuminatious of feeding stufls, dairy products, 
fertilizers, etc.— F. w. oi.l. 


BOTANY. 

Varieties of corn, R. L. Stuutevant {U, 8, Dept. Agr,, Office of Ex- 
perhnent 8t((tio'ns Bui, .87, pp. lOS, Jigs. 14). —In this monograph about 
800 varieties or synonyms are treated, and an attempt is made to idaoe 
the nomenclature upon a sound scientific basis. The system of classi- 
licatiou adopted brings closely related forms together and in this way 
a very considerable duplication of varieties is shown. The main divi¬ 
sions Which the author follows are those described by him in the T>uJle- 
tin of the Torrey Botauiijal Club for August, 1894 (B. S. R., 0, p. 274). 

Poa fendleriana and its allias, T. A. Williams ( V. 8. Dept. Agr., 
Division of Agrostology Circ. 10, pp.O, fig. 1 ).—The author has attempted 
to remove the cause of much confusion in herbaria by presenting a 
study of this species of grass and the numerous forms which have been 
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coDftised with it. The species and varieties reco;,niized are: Poa longi- 
Ugvla, J\ longiHgtda wyomingensis var. uov., P. longipedunculata^ P, 
longipedunculata rindescem var. nov., P.scahriuscula si), iiov., P, hretn- 
panicvlata^ P. hrevipaniculata suhpalUda var. nov., P. fendlerlana, P. 
fendleriana arhonica var. nov., and P. tatoni. 

Copper in plants, i). T. MaoDouuaIj [Bot, Oaz.^ 27 (1899)^ No. /, 
pp. 6’(S, 09^ fig. 1 ).—The wide distribution of copper in plants seems to 
be determined by the presence of the metal in the soil rather than by any 
selective power in the plants. It is stated that plants ^rown in ordi¬ 
nary soils may (*ontain 30 uijj. of copper to eiieh kilogram of dry matter, 
while, according to Lehmann,’ ])lants growing in soils rich in copper 
may contain as much as 500 mg. of copjier per kilogram of dry matter. 
The author states that a specimen from a dead tree of Quervm macro- 
earpa recently examined at the University of Minnesota was found to 
contain slightly less than 500 mg. of copi)er i)er kilogram of dry matter. 
Examination of the wood showed the co])])er to be present in the foim 
of finely divided reddish brown jiarticles in the tracheides, vessels, and 
medullary parenchyma. It is presume<) that it gained entrance to 
the tissues before the death of the tree, and had therefore jiassed 
through the conducting elements and been absorbed by the living cells 
of the medullary rays. The large amount of the substance ])resent, 
the author states, supports Lehmann’s conclusion^’ that copper does not 
exert a marked iiijuiious influence upon plants. 

On the poisonous properties of sodium chlorid and sea water 
toward plants, 11. Coupin {Bev. (}('n. Bot.^ 10 {1S9S), No, 11 >^pp» 177- 
190, figs. .V).—A series of experiments is reported in which the toxic 
effect of sodium chlorid and vsea water toward the germination and 
growth of wheat, peas, \etches, lupines, mai/e, and Beta mardima, 
Airipled' hastaia marifi7naj and Valcite mariinna is shown. Different 
strengths of solution from 0.125 to 5 per cent were tested. It was 
found that the toxic strength of sodium chlorid solution for wheat was 
1.8 jier cent, peas 1.2 per cent, vetch 1.1 per cent, lupine 2.2 per cent, 
and maize 1.4 per cent. For jilants not growing naturally near the sea¬ 
shore the average toxic strength of sodium chlorid solution is about IJ 
percent; for plants which naturally grow near the seashore their tol¬ 
eration of this salt is much higher. Beta marithna and Cahile marilima 
were killed by a 4 per cent solution and the Atrqdex hastata inarifinia 
by a 5 per cent solution. These plants are able fo withstand amounts 
of this salt in about the proportion in which it usually exists in sea 
water. 

The effect of other solutions on these maritime ])lants was tested, and 
the toxic strength of magnesium sul])hate was found to be about 3 per 
cent and of magnesium chlorid about 2A per cent. These quantities 
are considerably in excess of the amount ordinaiily found in sea water. 


^Aioh. Ilyg., 27 (1896),]) 1. 
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Influence of electricity upon plants, G. E. Stonk [BoU Oaz., 37 
{1899)j No. 3, pp. 123,134). —The results of experiments based upon 
measurements of about 20,000 plants are briefly outlined. The more 
important factors indicate that electricity exerts an appreciable influ¬ 
ence upon plants, and the application of certain strength of currents 
for one minute or less is sufficient to act as a stimulus, (termination 
and growth are both accelerated by electrical a(*tion. Plants do not 
resi)ond immediately to electrical stimuli, but possess a latent period 
of about 25 minutes, that is, about the same as that for heliotropic and 
geotropic stimdli. Reaction to electrical stimuli is limited to a narrow 
range in the intensity of the current and is manifest either in the accel¬ 
eration or retardation of metabolic, activity according to the nature and 
strength of the current employed. There was found a minimum, oi)ti- 
mum, cessation, and maximum stimulus, and the excitation produced 
by alternating currents was more marked than tliat i)roduced by direct 
currents. The increase of stimulus necessary to produce an equally 
noticeable difference of j)erception bears a constant ratio to the total 
stimulus intensity which may be expressed by the ratio of 1:5. 

Root tubercles upon spring and autumn grown legumes, 11. 1>. 
Ualsteb {Bot (iaz., 37 {1H99), No. 3, p. 130). —In an abstract of a 
paper presented before the Society for Plant Morphology and Physi¬ 
ology, it was shown that the ninth successive crop of wax beans upon 
the same idat, grown in spring, consisted of idants whose roots were 
abundantly supplied with nearly spherical tubercles, while the plants 
of the succeeding croj> grown during the summer were almost without 
tubercles. As an ex])lanation of this difference the author states that 
there w'as doubtless less available nitrogen in the comparatively cool 
earth of May than in the warmer ground of August. The denitrifying 
germs, being more active in midsummer, had provided a greater supply 
of combined nitrogen for the young plants. The spring crop, not 
having this abundant supply, was nitrogen hungry, and this furnished 
the i)roi)er condition for the abundant development of tubercles. The 
widely varying results wdiich are secured in iiiocnlation exiieriments, 
either with soil extracts or i)ure cultures, can probably find an exjda- 
nation in this way. 

Nitragin and the nodules of leguminous plants, Mabia Daw¬ 
son (Proe. Boy. Soc. [London], 64 (1899), No. 406, pp. 167, 168). —This 
paper consists of an abstract coulmunic.ated to the Royal Society, in 
which the author states that a study of the tubercles found upon the 
roots of leguminous idauts has led to the contirmation of the claim of 
the parasitic nature of both filaments and bacteroids contained in these 
organs. The filaments were not found to have any constant relation 
with the nucleus of the cells, as was represented by Reyeriuck in 1888. 
By xdasmolysis of the root hairs the infection tube is shown to have 
grown into the hair and does not correspond with the primordial utricle 
of the hair, showing that Frank was in error in regarding the tube as 
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formed from the contents of the hair mingled with the fungus proto¬ 
plasm. By staining with aniline blue and orseillin, these tubes and 
filaments appear to (jousist of strands of straight rodlets lying parallel 
to the longer axis of the filaments and embedded in a colorless matrix. 
This matrix, it is stated, does not consist of cellulose, chitin, or any 
form of slime. The swellings upon the filaments occur at places where 
the rodlets have become heaped up, and eventually burst liberating the 
rodlets. After liberation from the filaments they become transformed 
into X, V, and Y shaped bacteroids. This variety of shape does not 
occur when the organisms are cultivated outside of the* ]>lant on solid 
media, but are readily i)roduced in a few days in liquid pea extract. 
By cultivating these organisms in drop cultures they seem to nraltiply 
by division into equal or sometimes slightly unecjual halves. This 
method of division leads to the conclusion that the organisms belong 
to the Schizornycetes, but whether they are true bactteria or not is still 
undecided. The X, V, and Y shax)ed bacteroids when once formed 
appear iucai)able of further growth. These organisms are aerobic, and 
their jiower of fixing atmospheric nitrogen is to be further tested. 

Commercial Nitragin is said to consist of minute micrococcus like 
bodies, straight and immovable. They luultijdy rapidly on gelatine 
media and in pea extract become converted intoba(*teroids. Jt is stated 
that Nitragin consists of the tubercle organism and as a result of 
ino(*ulation of either seeds or soil, tubercle formation takes place. 
Crossing of kinds sup])lied for diflerent genera and species are found 
quite successful within the tribe Viciea*. Seedling i)eas grown in sterile 
tubes showed that direct infection of the young radicles and also of 
older roots is tolerably certain, iiroviding the conditions under which 
germination occurred are maintained after infection. It is not neces¬ 
sary that the organism should pass through the soil in order to secure 
infection, and an accumulation of carbon dioxid around the roots is not 
a cause of failure in infection. The addition of Nitragin to soils rich 
in nitrates is said to be inadvisable, but a supply of it to soils i)oor in 
nitrates may result in increased yields, although better results would 
Iirobably be obtained if instead of Nitragin, nitrates should be added 
to tlu. soil. 

Experiments with Nitragin and Alinit, A. Sempolowski [Dent. 
Lfxndir. Presse^ pp, 13y 14 ).—Inoculation expeiiments are 

repoi ted with Nitragin on lupines, serradella, horse beaus, vetches, and 
peas; and with Aliiiit on oats and barley. The soil on Avhich the 
exxieriinents were (‘Oiiducted was a wet loam. The germination of the 
legumes which had received the inoculating material was hastened 
somewhat, while the Alinit seemed without ettect in this regard. At 
the end of the season the plants were remov(^d from the jilats and the 
amounts of straw and grain and the i)ereentage of nitrogen in the roots 
determined. Tlie plats of small-leaved lupine, fodder vetch, and ser¬ 
radella showed considerable increases where inoculation was resorted 
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to, while the uninocalated plats of peas, horse beaus, aud hairy lupine 
gave the best showing. 

The plat of oats which had received the Aliuit culture gave the best 
result, while with barley the uuipoculated plat made the best showing. 

Disordinate variations in hybrids. C. Naitdin {Rei\ 70 

{1898)j ATo. J21, pp, 509^ olO ),—The author gives the conclusions which 
he has arrived at after a long experience with hybrids between a con¬ 
siderable number of species of plants. Tlie conclusions are in part as 
follows: 

The more nearly congeneric species resemble each other, the more 
certain and easy is their hybridization. The resemblances, however, 
are physiological and do not always appear in external characters. 
Certain plants which are very different in general appearance cross 
very readily and produce fertile hybrids. This is the case with Linaria 
vnJgaris, a plant having large yellow flowers, and L, purpureny which 
has small dark-purple flowers. This is also true of NicoHana tabacum 
and A. glauca; the first an annual with large leaves and ])ink flowers 
and the second a small tree with comparatively small leaves and small 
yellow flowers. That external resemblances are not a sure indication 
of i)hysiological affinities is well shown in the case of scpiashes. 
Oucurhita maximay G.pepOy and C. moschatay in spite of their great 
resemblances in habit, foliage, and flowers, do not hybridize, while C. 
melanoapermay though very different from the other species of the 
genus, is influenced by their pollen and produces fruits which, how¬ 
ever, contain seeds with imperfect embryos. 

Either from imperfections of the ovules, oi* more frequently of the 
pollen, or of both these, hybrids are often sterile, but as a compensa¬ 
tion for this inferiority they are often larger aud apparently more 
vigorous than the parent species. 

The sterility of hybrids is far from genei’al. A considerable num¬ 
ber of them are in some degree fertile to their own pollen and more 
certainly so to the pollen of one or other of the parent species. More¬ 
over, some are as fertile with themselves as are the parent species. 
External resemblances of the si>ecie8 do not warrant a conjecture as 
to the degree of fertility of their hybrids. 

There is some truth in statements commonly made that hybrids 
soon revert to the specific typos from which they came, or become 
extinct on account of the increasing imperfection of their leproductive 
organs, but the exceptions are numerous. In experiments in hybrid¬ 
ization the successive generations were watched for many years. "In 
the first generation, that which results directly from hybridization, the 
product is in general very uniform, the dissimilarity of the individuals 
not being very marked. The majority are intermediate beween the 
two partot species, some inclining more than others toward one of the 
two species. In the second generation the case is wholly different, 
the rule being dissimilarity. Among 100 individuals, possibly a dozen 
approach more or less to the parent species without reverting entirely. 
22094—No. 1-3 
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Tbe remainder are an agg:re|i?atioii of nnoinalous forms, no two of 
wliie.h are alike. This eapriciousness resiiltini;^ from hybridization the 
author terms disordinate variation {variatiovi (h'soniomiec). 

Report on botanical survey in Alaska iif 1898, W. II. Evans ( T\ S. Dept, Agr., 
Office of Experiment Sialione Huh Ci,\ pp. -18-50). —Brief popular notes are j^iveu on a 
colloetin*^ tour in the Cook Inlet region during the suininer of 1898, and statements 
are made relative to various plants of economic value. 

Grasses, clovers, forage, and economic crops, \V. K. Dodso.v and W. C. Stijuhs 
(Louiniann iStan. Huh 58, ?. ser., pp. 55^ figs. IJ). —Notes are given treating of grasses^ 
legiiminouB forage eroiis, hay and forage crops other than grasses and legumes, and 
economic ])lan1s other than hay and forage crops. BoiniJar descriptions are given 
of these dilfercnt ])lants and suggestions given as to their relative value in the State. 

New species of North American grasses ( r. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Agrontologg 
Oire.9,pp. 7 ). —'Phis circular consists of a description of a number of new species of 
grasses of which S<*rihner and Williams describe/*oa capi7/ari/o//«, saxatilis, P. hrevi- 
paniculata, P. longiliguUi, P. pianifolia, P. limosa, P. incnrva, P.invaginata; Scribner 
and Smith, Elgmus arenieolns; Scribner, Poa leekenhgi, P. acnliglttmis, I*, tenerrima, 
P. epilis, and Kvagrostis luiesveuH. 

Oogenesis in Pinus laricio, i\ .1. Ciiamhkhlain {Hot. Oaz., :J7 {1890), A'o. 4, pp. 
268-S80,ph. -I )»—Studies on fertilization and embryology. 

Comparative anatomy of hypocotyl a id epicotyl in woody plants, E. Rama- 
LKY {Minnesota Hot. Studies, J. ser., 1800, pi. 2,pp. 8^-180, pis. 4, figs. 28). —The author 
finds these two ])arts of the ])lant essentially dissimilar, although second.ary changes 
may cause n^sonihlance.s. 

Seedlings of certain woody plants, E. Hamai.ky {Minnesota Hot. Studies, see., 
1890, pt. 2, pp. 00-S(), pis. f). —A number of seedlings were studied, from which it 
appears that generalizations relati\<‘ to the form of cotyledons can not be safely 
made without a great mass (»f data. 

A contribution to the life histoiy of Rumex, B. Eink {Minnesota Hot, Studies, 2. 
ser., 1899, pi. t, pp. 187-/58. pis. 4). —Studies are given on the life history ol' Hum ex 
salicifolius and H. rertivillatus. 

Contribution to the biology of winter wheat, S. Toi'OKKOv {SelsL Ehoz. i 
Lyesor., 102 ( 1800), A an., pp. 1~41). 

On the biology of Agaricus velutipes, R. II. Bikfin {.tour. Linn. Soe. Hot. [y>cm- 
don], 81 {1800), No. MO, pp. 117-10:. pis. 8). 

Influence of the medium on the growth of roots, .1. Wac kku (Jnhrh, Jl’iss. Hot. 
\^Pringsheim\, 81 {1808), No. 1, pp. 71-110: abs. in Hot. Penthh, 75 {1808), No. lo. pp. 
308-810). 

Aerial roots of the grape, V. \'ANNiirriM and tr. E. Kaskiti (Staz. Sper. Agr, 
Itah, 81 {1808), No. 4,pp. 858,-850, pi. 1). 

Seed dissemination and distribution of Razoumofskya robusta, 1). T. Mac- 
Doroan {Minnt.sota Hot. Studies, 8. ser., 1800, pt. J, pp. 100-174, pis. ?). —The fruit of 
this interesting ]>arasite of Hinus ponderosa is said to bii explosive, and is scattered 
by that moans. The distrihiition of the plant is said to be determined to a large 
extent hy air currents rising from the bottom of canyons, the parasite being found 
most ahimdantJy near the rim of the canyon. 

Some appliances foi the elementary study of plant physiology, W. E. Ganong 
{Hot. Gaz., 27 {1890), No. l,pp. 255-207, figs. 7). 

Variations in the starch reserve in trees at different times of the year, E. 
Mkr {Huh Soe. Hot, France, ,1. ser., 5 {1808), No. 5, pp. 200-300). 

Investigations made on the gum flow of trees during 1898, E« Liinwin 
(Ztschr. rfianzenkranl., 0 {OSOO), No. 1, pp. tn-1f).~k summary is given of some of 
the more important contributions published during l^^DS ou the gum flow of trees 
and its causes. . 
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On the respiration of germinating wheat:, G. Buklakow {Arh, Nahtrf. K. Unii\ 
Charkow, SI (1897), Beilage, pp. 1-XV; ala, in hot. CentbL, 74 (1898), No. 11, pp. S2S, 
SS4). 

Coloring matter of flowers^ P. A. Keegan {Nai. Sci., 12 (1898), pp. 194-199; 14 
(1899), pp, 143-149). . 

Scientific and practical stndies of Nitragin and Alinit with special reference 
to the latter, H, Lauck (Centbl. liakU it. Par., 2. Abi., 5 (1899), Noa. 1, pp. 20-23; 2, 
pp, 64-62; S, pp. 87-90), 

On Alinit (Centbl, Agr. Cheni., 28 (1899), No. 3, pp. 156-166 ).—A brief review of 
investigation.s on this subject. 

The nitrogen problem, (i. W. Field (Rhode Island Sta. Rul, 50, pp, .57-62 ).—This 
is a popular bulletin which treats of the primary chemical elements and simple 
nitrogenous compounds, the acquisition of nitrogen by bacteria, and the denitrify¬ 
ing organism. 

Methods in plant histology, I, C. J. Cuamubklain (dour. Appl. Micros., 2 (1899), 
No, 3, pp. 296-300, figa. 5). 
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Annual summary of meteorological observations in the United 
States, 1898 {U. 8. Dept, Agr,^ Weather Bureau, Mo7ithlp Weather 
Review, 2(i {1898), No, 13, pp, 59:1-005, charts 5 ),—This is ii summary of 
observations on atmosi)heric pressure, temperature, precipitation, wiud 
movement, cloudiness, and other meteorological phenomena ‘‘based 
essentially upon data received from about 140 regular Weather Bureau 
stations and 28 regular Chinadiau stations. The data are given in 
tables and charts and summarized in the text.’’ 

‘^The year opened with high temperature for the seasou east of the Koeky Moun¬ 
tains and <‘old weather in the Plateau region and on the middle and south Pacitic 
coasts. The mild temperatures oast of the Rocky Mountains continued throughout 
February and March, the winter lieiug unusually mild, especially iu North I>akuta, 
the intake region, and the Missouri and niiper Mississippi valleys. 

^‘Intorlakci na\ igation opened much earlier than uMial. The Straits of Mackinac 
wero free from ice on Mareh 2S, the earliest date hut one during the HS years that 
records have been kept. While navigation oi)ened much earlier than usual, its close 
was marked by one of the greatest ice blockades at the west end of J^ake Erie in the 
history of lake navigation. . . . 

There >vere several periods of very warm weather during .July and August, the 
temperatures registered at a few stations east of the Appalachians being higher 
than ever before known. Daring the latter part of July and at intervals during 
August, periods of high temperatures, conjoined with high relative humidity, pre¬ 
vailed in the <‘enti al and eastern portions of the country and much bodily discom¬ 
fort was experienced. . 

“Temperature continued above normal generally until October, when a leversal 
of the prevailing conditions took xilace, such reversal being lirst observed in*-the 
Rocky Mountain and Plateau regions, where the temperature averaged from I to 4^’ 
below normal. The temperature was also below normal in (.Ictober quite generally 
throughout the Northwest and also in the (Lilf States, but renniiue<l abo^e normal 
in the Lake region, the Ohio Valley, and Tennessee. 

“The reversal noted as beginning in October was almost completely established 
during Novensber, when tlie only districts showing plus departures were the Florida 
peninsula and the nx)per Lake n^gion. In December temperature was below normal 
in practically all districts, the departures averaging from 1 to below normal. 
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^^Tbe precipitation of the year just ended was below normal over by fiar the 
greater part of the United States. Fortnnately, however, there was an abundance 
of rain generally throughout the middle portion of the central valleys and the Mid¬ 
dle and New England States. Precipitation was below normal west of the Rocky 
Mountains, m the upper Mississippi and upper^issouri valleys, and from New Mexico 
eastward to the Atlantic. Tlie normal precipitation over much the greater part of 
the last-named area, however, is more than sufficient for the needs of agricultural 
interests; the conditions as regards those interests were, therefore, not so unfavor¬ 
able as they might otherwise have been. 

^^The drought which began in California in the fall of 1897 continued until May, 
1898. Ill the latter month, which practicall3’^ closes the rainy season on the Pacific 
coast, heavy rains fell in California and the Plateau region. The rainy season of 
1898-99 in California began auspiciously, the September rains being above the aver¬ 
age. The fall during October, November, and December, however, was below 'the 
average and at the close of the year grave apprehensions were entertained of a 
second season of diminished rains. 

In-the Gulf and South Atlantic States the fall was below the average, although 
the deficiency was not so groat as in former years. The precipitation of this region 
has been below normal with unimportant exceptions since 1890. It would be exceed¬ 
ingly interesting to discover the cause of the continued diminution.^’ 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau, 1897-98 (JJ. 8. 

Dept. Agr.^ Weather Bureau Rpt. 1897-9ti^ pp. charts .VtS’, dgms, 9 ).— 
This report is divided iuto 7 parts. Part I, an administrative report, 
has already been noted (E. 8. li., 10, p. 827). Part 11 gives a list of 
observing vstations and changes therein during 1897, and hourly aver¬ 
ages of atmospheric i)ressure, temperature, and wind from the records 
of automatic instruments at 28 stations. Part Ill contains monthly 
and annual meteorological summaries for 145 Weather Bureau stations. 
Part IV gives monthly and annual mean temperature and animal 
extremes of tem])erature, together with the dates of the first and last 
killing frost, 1897. Bait V rexiorts the monthly and annual precipita¬ 
tion for all stations, 1897. Part VI gives miscellaneous meteorological 
tables and reports, including general characteristics of the weather of 
1897, temperature, precipitation, relative humidity, sunshine and cloudi¬ 
ness, severe local storms, loss of life by tornado and lightning, etc. 
Part VII contains the following articles: Climate of Cuba, Weather of 
Manila, i^nd Temperature, rainfall, and humidity of San Juan, Porto 
Kico,by W. F. K. Phillips; Meteorological waves, and The distribution 
of moisture in the United States, by H. A. Hazen. 

Meteorological observations, R. J. Kkdding {Georgia Sta. Bui, 41 183-185 ),— 
A record is given of rainfall at Experiment, Georgia, during 1898, as well as of the 
mean tomjierature and rainfall at the same place for May-August, 1890-1898. The 
most remarkable feature of the weather during the year 1898 ‘^was the excess of 
above 10 in. of rainfall over the average of the past 9 years. The total for the year 
was 57.24 in., and the average for 9 years was 47.05 in.” 

Meteorological observations at the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Sta¬ 
tion for the year 1896, R. C. Kki>zik {Michigan Sta, Rpt, 1897^ pp, 133-157). —Daily 
and monthly summaries of* observations during 1890 on temperature, pressure, pre- 
cipitatiou, humidity, cloudiness, and wind iiiovemeiit, and a record of thunderstorms 
during the year. 
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A r6sttm6 of meteorologioal observatlona made at ChAteaudun, France, dur¬ 
ing 1897, E. Roobb {Rap. Chamifs h^Rxpvnetioes et l)4mon, [tSia. Agron, Chat'tren^j 
1896-97, pp. 165-101, fig» 1). 

Note of the storm in Bure-et*Loir, France. June 28, 1897, E. Bogbu {Rap. 
Champs jyEjrp^Henoes ei U^mon. iSta. A^ou. Chartres], 1890-9'/, pp. lGS-170). —A some¬ 
what detailed account of this 8t<»rm. 

Sunspots and rainfall, A. 11. MacDowaix (N'aiure, 59 (1899), No. 1538, pp. 58.1, 
584). —The same method ns<*d with toiiipcraturo ohserMitions noted in K. S. R., 10, 
p. 1020, was applied to r.iiufaU observations ♦‘xtondinjj bardc in case of Greenwich to 
1815. The results indicate ‘^a j^reater tendency to wetness in ,>ear8 about sun-spot 
minima than about maxima’* in the region of (»recnwich, the opposite being true 
for the more northerly region of Kothosay. In the author’s opinion, however, this 
contrariety is not fatal to the idea of snn-spot influence. 

Light freezes, F. .Sohut {Prog. \gr. et ViU {Ed. UEst), 20 (1899). No. 10. pp.485- 
489). —These are discussed especially in their relation to grape growing in France. 

Climate of Alaska, A. J. Henky ( C. S. Dept. .4gr., Office of Experiment Stations lint. 
02. pp. 50. .51). —A summary of observations on temperature at different places in 
Alaska, which has already be(‘n published in the Monthly Weather Review (E.S. R., 
9, p.42«). 

The climate of Mexico in 1895, Moreno Anda and A. Gomez {Mem.y. Rev. Soc. 
dent. ^ Antonio Alzaie/^ 12 {1898-99). A«. pp. 101-104). 

Bight years’ observations on the effect of weather on vegetation. .1. (’lavton 
{Paptr read before the Bradford Sei. Assoc. Mar. 12.1897). 
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Underground waters of a portion of southeastem NebraskA 

N. H. Darton (Water Supply and Irriy. Papers^ V. S. GeoL Survey., 
No, 12^ pp. 5^, pis. 21^ figs. li ).—This is an account of field work during 
1890, in which not only a detailed examination of surface geology but 
a careful search for all wells, both shallow and deej), was made over a 
district beginning in the vicinity of Lincoln, Nebraska, and extending 
to the vicinity of Lexington. ‘‘As far as possible, information was 
obtained concerning the depth of the wells, character of the strata 
penetrated, and the volume and quality of the water supply. ... To 
a discussion of the geologic formation and their water contents is 
appended a statement as to the possibility of obtaining artesian water;’’ 
such facts as were procurable concerning the utilization of the avail¬ 
able water supply in irrigation being added. “ In this particular area 
agriculture is not regarded as dependent to any considerable extent 
upon the artificial application of water, but the examples cited show 
that in many localities irrigation on a small scale can be employed 
with profit.” 

River heights, 1896, A. P. Davis (Water Supply and Irrig. Papers, 
U. S. deol. Survey, No. 11, pp. 100). — This is a series of tables giving 
the river heights observed and recorded daring 1896 by iiersons 
employed by or cooperating with the Division of llydrograi)hy of the 
IJ. y. Geological yurvey. Tables are also appended giving data 
i^lating to evaporation, seepage, meter rating, etc. Records are given 
for 110 streams in 22 States—Alabama, Arizona, California, Colorado, 
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Georgia, Idaho, Kansas, Maryland, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New 
Mexico, North (Carolina, Oregon, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Utah, Virginia, Washington, West Virginia, and Wyoming. 

Influences of rain and the nature of the soil on the yield of 
forage plants, A. Paonoul {Ann, 25 {1899), No, 2,pp, 83-86 ),— 

Fescue and crimson clover were grown ii: pots 30 cm. deep and 7 cm. 
S(iuare on three different kinds of soil—sandy, clay, and calcareous. 
The pots were all fertilized alike with superphosphate, muriate of 
potash, and dried blood. One-half of the pots in each case was 
allowed to receive a little less water than that which fell in the open 
air. The other half received twice as much water. The conditions 
otherwise were alike. With the abundant supply of moisture the 
yield was about three times as great with the grass and four times as 
great with the clover as in case ot the soils recjeiving the scanty 
supply of moisture. The relation between yields of fescue with an 
abundant and scanty water sui)ply was 3.5 on clay soil, 2.7 on the 
sandy soil, and 2.5 on the calcareous soil. With the clover the ratios 
were 3.8 on the clay soil, 3.7 on the sandy soil, and 3.1 on the calcare¬ 
ous soil. The smallest yields were obtained on the clay soil, the 
largest on the sandy soil. The percentage of dry matter was smallest 
on the soils receiving an abundant supply of water. The percentage 
of nitrogen was smallest in the plants grown on clay soils. The total 
dry matter and the total nitrogen were largest in ease of the idants 
receiving the largest amount of water. 

Manures and hygiene, Mari^,-Davy {Jour, Agr. Prat., 7899, I, No, IG, pp, 574- 
577).—A diHcusaioii of tho dauber of <’OTitamiiiation of underground waters by 
uianiires and tho iiieMiis of preventing it. 

Literature of Russian ^ils, from 1765 to 1896, P. V. Ototski {St. Petershurg: 
Imperial Free Economic Society, 1898, pp. 158; rcr, in Sehk. Khos. i LycHov., 191 {1898), 
I)ec.,pp, 711, 712). 

The condition of the soil, C. V. Gaik>t.a {Uap. Chamjm jyIC j pn'icncen ei Ih^mon, 
[/Sfa. Agron. Chartres], 1894-95, pp. 91-1(P1). —The iiiothod of soil analysis used is 
doseribed and the results of aiualysis of tho soils of plats variously treated, oxaminod 
with a view to detorininiug the changes which thej^ had undergone under culture, 
are repoi ‘^od. 
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The cause and significance of the decomposition of nitrates in 
the soil, W. KiiiiaER and W. StniNEiDEWiNi) {Landw, Jahrh,, 28 
{1899), No. 1-2, pp, 217-252, pis, 9 ).—Tliis is an account of pot experi¬ 
ments by the well-known Halle method, undertaken with a view to 
determining whether the reduction in yield which frequently follows 
the application of coarse manure or straw is due to (1) unfavorable 
influence on tbe texture of the soil, (2) the addition of organisms 
which decomi)Ose nitrates, or (3) the addition of substance^ which 
favor the growth and development of denitrifying organisms already 
present in the soil. 
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The results with a number of crops under a variety of conditions 
are reported in detail and are summarized as follows: 

The reduction in yield was not due to the unfavorable influence of 
the manure and straw on the mechanical condition of the soils, since 
no reduction occurred when a sufficient amount of nitrate was applied 
or when leguminous plants were grown. This conclusion was further 
confirmed by the fact that when finely ground straw or other substances 
which had little or no influence on the mechanical condition of the 
soil but contained the proper nourishment for the denitrifying organ¬ 
isms were ai)plied, the decrease in yield was as marked as in the other 
experiments. The reduction in yield, therefore, was clearly due to the 
action of denitrifying organisms, but the experiments indicate that the 
increased activity of d*enitrifi(iation in the soil was not due to the organ¬ 
isms applied in the manure and straw, but to the fact that these sub¬ 
stances furnished a favorable medium for the growth and development 
of the organisms already in the soil. 

It was found that the pentosans, which are very abundant in coarse 
manure and straw, furnished a very available source of carbon for 
those organisms, being much better suited to this purpose than cellu¬ 
lose or fiber. Neither of these, however, furnished as favorable a 
medium as the more readily d(‘Composable carbon compounds, such as 
glycerin, (*itric acid, lactic acid, etc. 

No denitrification was observed in soils to which peat was added. 
Intensive cultivation of the soil had noeflect in checking denitrification, 
and neither was it aftected by the stand of the cro]). 

When the moisture exceeded certain limits it promoted denitrifica¬ 
tion. Variations in the moisture within the usual limits, however, had 
little influence ui)on the iirocess. 

The factors which exerted the greatest influence upon denitrification 
were tem])erature and the mechanical condition of the material which 
furnished the food for th(‘ organisms. In view of the fact that the 
tem])crature of the pots was higher and the manure used was in finer 
condition than is usual in field experiments, it is believed that the 
denitrification i>rocesses were more active in the pots than in the field. 

In the authors’ opinion the reduction of nitrates in the field is not a 
matter of very great practical significance. 

On denitrification processes in nature, (I. Mahpmann {Centhl. 
BaH, u, Par.j 2, Abt, 5 (1S99), No, pp, 67-70 ).—The author rei>orts 
experiments which go to show that the production of nitro and ammonia 
compounds from albuminates, urea, etc., and of nitroso compounds from 
nitrates is due to fermentation processes usually complex, but that the 
setting free of elementary nitrogen as well as sulphur is a purely chem¬ 
ical process due to the action of nitrites. When solutions of amid, amin, 
or anvnonium compounds were mixed with nitrites in an Einliorn sac- 
charometer, evolution of free nitrogen commenced at once and the 
nitrites rapidly disappeared, the evolution of nitrogen continuing as 
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k>ng all any nitrites remained. The theoretical reactions by which the 
nitrogen may be set free are explained. 

The results have an important bearing upon the conservation of 
maTiure. If the manure is alkaline, ammonia is formed and escapes, 
bnt at the same time the conditions are favorable to the formation of 
nitrates. If tlie manure be acid the escape of ammonia is prevented, 
but the conditions favor the formation of nitrites and a consequent 
escape of free nitrogen. 

The question to deciide, therefore, is whether most nitrogen is lost by 
denitrification or by escape of ammonia. In the author’s opinion the 
use of alkaline preservatives will result in less loss of nitrogen and is, 
therefore, preferable to that of acid substances in the preservation of 
manure. 

Commercial fertilizers, J. H. Stewart and B. H. HiTE(W««f 
Virginia Sta. Bui. .5!?, pp. 111-142). —This bulletin contains repoiiis of 
analyses anti valuations of 343 samples of commercial fertilizers repre¬ 
senting 1H() brands, the text of the West Virginia law concerning com¬ 
mercial fertilizers, and a table showing the quantity and value of the 
diiferent classes of fertilizei s sold in the State during each of the years 
from 1895 to 1898. 

The sales of fertilizers in the State were greater in 1898 than during 
any previous year. As a l ule, the comjmsition of the fertilizers exam¬ 
ined was well up to or above the guarantee. In some cases, however, 
the value of the samples submitted by the manufacturer was greater 
than that of sam])les of the same brand found on sale. 

The vcduation of Thomas slag, F. W. Dafert and O. Reitmair 
{Die Beiverthung den Thomanschlarlxenniehles. Vienna, Bud^apent, Leip- 
sic: A. Ilariivhen, lH9f{, pp. 25, pis. 2). —Wagner’s investigations on 
this subject are discussed, and experiments along the same line by the 
authors and others are reported.’ From comparative tests of a number 
of difierent kinds of slag on oats by the Wagner pot method during 2 
years the following conclusions are drawn : The effectiveness of Thomas 
slag, as measured by increase in yield of grain, increased with the totul 
phosphoric a»cid i)roseiit. The completeness and rapidity of the action 
of the slag depends upon its fineness and chemical character. The 
solubility of the phosphoric acid in weak ac.id solutions affords, within 
certain limits, a valuable basis for judging the (piality of slag. Wag¬ 
ner’s citrate and citric, acid methods, however, are not absolutely 
reliable means of judging of the practical fertilizing value of Thomas 
slag. After testing various solvents, a 5 per cent solution of formic 
^id was adopted by the authors as serving this purpose best. With 
this solvent the phosphoricj acid dissolved from both Thomas slag and 
mineral phosphates was less variable and somewhat higher than in 
case of Wagner’s solvents, and, in the authors’ opinion, more in pccord 


• So<^ also Ztsi'lir. Lan<lw. Vorsuchsw. Oesterr., 1 (1898), p. 6. 
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with the actual fertilizing value of the materials. As a result of these 
studies it is recommended that slag should be sold on a guarantee of 
90 per cent solubility of phosphoric acid in 5 per cent formic acid. 

The following methods of examining slag, worked out by N. von 
Lorenz, are ])roposed: For the determination of total phosphoric; acid 
boil 10 gm. of the slag in 100 cc. of nitric acid (1.4 sp. gr.) in a half-liter 
flask for 15 minutes. Add 300 cc. of water, cool, All flask to the mark, 
mix the solution, and Alter. With 25 cc. of the filtered solution in a 
200 cc. beaker mix 20 cc. of nitric acid (1.4 sp. gr.), and add immedi¬ 
ately, and all at once, 75 cc;. of concientrated inolybdic solution. Allow 
the solution to remain quiet for 5 minutes, then stir vigorously for 1 
minute. After standing 30 minutes, filter, wash the precipitate with a 
solution containing 5 parts of the molybdic solution in 100 of water, 
dissolve in 2.5 per cent ammonia, add 20 cc;. of magnesia mixture (55 gm. 
of ciystallized magnesium clilorid and 70 gm. of ammonium chlorid in 

1 liter of 2.5 per c;ent ammonia), and proceed as usual. 

The concentrated molybdic solution used in this method is prepared 
as follows: Dissolve 200 gm. of dry ammonium nitrate in 870 ext. of 
nitric acid (1.3 sp. gr.), stir until the temxieratnre is about 10® C,, and 
add in a small stream, with vigorous shaking, a solution of 400 gm. of 
pulverized ammonium molybdate dissolved in 1 liter of water. Before 
use, the solution should be allowed to stand for 48 hours in a light 
place at 20 to 30o C , and filtered. 

For determining the phosiihoric; ac;id soluble in formic acid the method 
proposed is as follows: Moisten 5 gm. of the slag with 5 cc. of alcKihol 
in a half liter fiask, (ill the flask to the mark with 6 per cent formic 
acid, and shako in a Wagner rotary api>aratus for 30 minutes, and filter. 
If a rotary apparatus is not available the fiask may 1 k‘ allowed to stand 

2 hours, with frequent shaking. To 75 cc. of the filtered formic acid 
extract in a slender pear-shaped fiask, ending at the bottom in a grad¬ 
uated cylinder, add 75 ec. of the c‘on(;entrated molybdic solution, allow 
to stand 5 minutes, and then shako vigorously for ^ minute, taking pre¬ 
cautions to wash down all of the yellow ju-ecipitate into the graduated 
cylinder at the bottom. Allow the flask to stand 2 hours at rest, and 
|ihen compact tlie ])recipitate in the graduated cylinder by means of a 
/special apparatus, which is arranged to pound the flask for 15 minutes 
on an asbestus sui)i)ort. hYom the volume of the precipitate thus 
obtained the percentage of phosphoric acid is calculated by a factor 
which is determined by analysis in advance. In a series of determi 
nations reported by the authors this factor was found to be 7. 

Potash and soda in plants, M. Stahl-Sghrokdek (Msk. KKoz, i 
Lyesov.j 190 {1898)^ pp. 355-389; Jour, Landic,, 17 (1899)^ No, I, 
pp, 49-84), —The chief aim of the author in these experiments, Avhlch 
were carried out on the farm of the Polytechnic Institute at Kiga, was 
the investigation of the (luestion of the possibility of partially replac¬ 
ing iK>tash by soda in plants. The object, however, of the first two 
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experiments was to j^ain some lijflit on the question of the presence of 
soda in ]>lants. 

Field e.rperitnentH .—Tlie experiment held of acres with a light, 
sandy soil M^as fertilized with manure for the last time in 1882. In 
1889 it was divided into two equal plats and from that time plat 1 was 
fertilized from year to year with lbs. of Tliomas slag and 2G(].5 lbs. 
of kaiiiit and idat 2 with lbs. of Thomas slag and 583 lbs. of 

kainit per acre. The potash and soda content of the oat plants grown 
was as follows: 

rotanh and soda in oat planis, 

JluotH. ' Straw. | Grain.’ 

Potash, i Soda, i Potash. Soda, j l^otnsh. Soda. 

I 

J*er rent. Per cent. ' Prr cfnt. Per v(‘nt. ' Per oent. Per eenU 

0.608 .1 l.‘M3 I 0.069 1 0.680 . 

.691 .1 2.209 .122 .641 I. 

I 

.221 . J.421 .119 .444 . 

.338 .1 1.593 .220 .540 . 

.260 . 1.584 .190 . 498 0.002 

306 . i 1.751 .182 .495 .008 

.418 0.028 .974 .109 .394 .005 

464 .118 1 235 .141 | .443 .009 

.322 .082 1.796 .284 .507 .015 

.448 .160 2 322 I .302 1 .452 .001 

I ' 

.' 1.928' ..324 I .020 I .016 

.'.i 2.328 .256 . 658 ' .016 

A v«*rtiKO of }>l!i1 1 for 6 yours . . 366 .055 1.606 .187 ..509 , .009 

Avorajio of ]>lat 2 lor 0 years.449, .139 1.906 ^ .204 .538 j .008 

I I 

These experiments show that the ojiinion of Pagnonl tliat when 
plants receive a idtuitiful supply of potasli in the fertilizer they do not 
assimilate any soda whatever is erroneous, and tend to snpjiort the 
view of (kmtejean and (luitteau that soda almost always remains in 
the lower jiarts of the jdants. 

Sodium is present in kainit in the form of sodium chlorid to the 
amount of 21 to 40 iier cent. Since oats need only very 6mall quanti¬ 
ties ol* ‘*hl()riii, the sodium chlorid was assimilated as a whole in very 
small (juantity. The question arises how mueh sodium would be assimi¬ 
lated by the ])lants if combined with an acid which is an essential plant 
food. Some (experiments on this (question were made, which, however, 
were inconclusive. 

Fot exprrimoits ,—In order to determine whether potash can be partly 
replaced in plants by soda, the following experinuMits were made. Peat 
soil delicient in potash was used. The dry matter of the soil contained 
0.021 ])er cemt of potassium oxid, 0.010 per cent of sodium oxid, 0.715 
per cent of calcium oxid, 0.175 per cent of magnesium oxid, 10.943 per 
cient of oxids of iron and alumina, 0.430 ])er cent of ]>hosphoyie acid, 
1.13S per cent of nitrogen, and 8.972 per cent of insoluble matter. The 
loss upon ignition was 70.308 percent. Wagm^r’s zinc vegetation pots, 
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20 cm. wide and 25 cm. deep, were used. The bottoms were covered 
with a layer of gravel 1 in. in thickness, and 4,220 gm. of the soil, cor¬ 
responding to 1,118.3 gm. of dry matter, was placed in each pot. The 
soil was previously well mixed with 15 gm. of calcium carbonnte and 
13.6 gm. of superphosphate (coiitaining 1.2 gm. of phospliorici acid). 
In addition, each pot received 6.84 gm. of ammonium nitrate, 0.*) gm. 
of magnesium sulphate, and 0.5 gm. of ammonium clilorid. Two of 
the 6 pots which were used for each experiment received 3.15 gm. of 
potassium chlorid (2 gm. K/)), 2 received 3.8 gm. sodium chlorid (2 gm. 
Na^O), and 2 neither the one nor the other of the alkalis. Peas, oats, 
carrots, and buckwheat were the plants experimented with. 

In the ex])eriments with ])eas the yields of dry matter on the pots 
receiving no alkali fertilizer were 9.47 and 11.51 gm., average 10.49 gm.; 
the yields on the 2 pots receiving i>otassium chlorid were 23.43 and 
32.44 gm., average 27.94 gm., and the yields on the 2 jmts receiving 
sodium chlorid were 10.65 and 11.36, average 11.01 gm. The addition 
of sodium chlorid resulted in an increase of 0.52 gm. of dry matter as 
compared with the pots which received no alkali. 

Chemical analysis of the products gave the following results: 


(\tmpoHition of pea plants grown with and without alkalis in the fertilizer. 
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The slight increase in jiotash content due to sodium chlorid must be 
ascribed to indirect ac.tion. It is of interest to note that in the yield 
from the pots receiving no alkalis the lime and magnesia contents are 
great. 

In the experiments with oats the yields of dry matter on the ])ots 
receiving no alkali fertilizer were t>.72 and 10.74 gm., average 10.23 gm.; 
on pots receiving potassium chlorid, 64.74 and 67.36, average (16.05 gin.; 
on pots receiving sodium chlorid, 13.05 and 9.26 gm., average 11.16 
gm. There was an insignihcant increase of yield of dry matter due to 
sodium chlorid. (diemical analysis of the oats gave the following 
results: 

Composition of oat plants grown with and without alkalis in the fertilizer. 
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The slight increase in potash where sodium chlorid was applied was 
probably due to indirect action. The plants from the pots receiving 
potassium chlorid contained large amounts of sodium oxid. 

In the experiments with carrots the crop was in all cases small, in 
consequence of late sowing. The yields of dry matter in the leaves 
and roots were as follows: On the pots receiving no alkali fertilizer— 
leaves, 3.58 and 4.95 gm., average 4.27 gm.j roots, 4.95 and 7.82 gm., 
average(>.39 gm.; on the pots receiving i)oia8siuin chlorid—leaves, 7.31 
and 11.57 gm,, average 9.44 gm.; roots, 17.76 and 25.25 gm., average 
21.51 gm.; on the pots receiving sodium chlorid—leaves, 5.65 and 4.91 
gm., average 5.28 gin.; roots, 5.65 and 7.23 gm., average 6.44 gm. The 
increase in yield due to sodium chlorid was insignificant. Chemical 
analysis of the leaves and roots gave the following results: 

Compoaiiion of carrots grown with and without alkalis in the fertilizer. 
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Hen* again there was only a slight increase in potash, corresponding 
to the increase in the general yield due to the sodium oxid. 

In the experiments with buckwheat the yields of dry matter were as 
follows: On pots receiving no alkali fertilizer, 6.42 and 7.19 gm., aver¬ 
age 6.81 gm.; pots receiving potassium chlorid, 29.46 and 21.57 gm., 
average 25.52 gm.; pots receiving sodium chlorid, 6.15 and 7.54 gm., 
average 6.85. The fertilizing with sodium chlorid gave a very insignifi¬ 
cant increase in yield. The chemical analysis of the crop gave the 
following results: 


i'omposiiion of huckwheat with and without alkalis in thcfertilher. 
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From these experiments it is clear that the formation of organic 
matter depended upon the minute quantities of potash, together with 
other fertilizing constituents present in the soil. The increase of the 
crop due either directly or indirectly to the introduction into the soil of 
sodium chlorid is scarcely worth mentioning.— p. fireman. 
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The work of bacteria in barnyard manure (Dent. Landw. PrenHCy ?(i ( iS99)f No, 
$6fp, S93 ),—A review of the book by A. Stutzer on this subject. 

Control of fertiliaers during 1898, M. Wkibull {Tidakr, Landtmdn^ Ju {1899)y No, 
4f pp, 55--69), 

Analyaea of oommeroial fertiliaere, JS. W. Kilgore kt al. {MiasUiaipjn liia. Jiuh. 
51ypp*ll; 53ypp^ 18 ),—These bulletins inolnde explanations of terms used in fertilizer 
analyses, notes on valuation, tabulated analyses and valuations of 87 samples of 
fertilizers collected during December, 1898, and January and February, 1899, and 
guaranteed analyses of 71 brands of fertilizers registered for sale in the State. 

Commercial fertilizers, W. C. Stubbs // 0 «i«iana Siaa. Bnl. 54^ aer,, pp, 6(^98 ),— 
This bulletin gives the text of tlie State fertilizer la’v; discusses the nature and 
uses of various forms of nitrogenous, pbo8i>hatic, and ))ota.slL fertilizers; and reports 
analyses of 195 samples of fertilizing materials, including aiiiinoniated siiperphos- 
phatos, acid phosphates, cotton-seed meal, tankage, bone meal, dried blood, kainit, 
sulphate and muriate of potash, Tennessee phosphate rock, ground ])hosphute, 
boneblack, floats, slag meal, sulphate of ammonia, fish scrap, and ground shrimp 
refuse. 

On the presence of injurious constituents in Chile saltpeter, M. VVeibui.l 
{Udakr. Landimariy 19 {I898)y No. 48, pp.SOI-SOS ),—The samples examined contaiue<l 
less than 1 per cent of sodium perchlorate; a complete analysis given shows 0.9 per 
cent of perchlorate. Nitrate of soda containing over 15 per cent of nitrogen has 
not been found to contain sufficient perchlorate to do any damage to crops.— v. w. 
WOLL. 

Fertilizer experiments with Thomas slag on marshy soil, S. Kiioi>iN {K, Landi, 
Akad, Hand/, 7'ida/cr., 37 (1898), No. J-d, pp. 385-291).—CompAviHonfi of Doranarfvet 
(Swedish) and foreign Thomas slag on barley.— f. w. woll. 

Phosphatic fertilizers in the culture of sugar beets, MAizikuKs (UEngraia, 14 
(1899), No, 16,pp. 872, 878 ).—A general discussion. 


FIELD CEOPS. 

Fertilizer, culture, and variety experiments on com, 1i. *1. Kkd- 
DTNG (Georgia Sta. BvL //, pp. 186-201). — The work comprises variety 
and fertilizer tests and distance experiments. Similar work has been 
previously reported (E. S. E., 10, p. 138). The results of the experi¬ 
ments are given in tables. 

Of 14 varieties, Brad berry Improved, Sliaiinon Extra Early, Cocke 
Prolific, aud Sanders Improved produced the largest yields, 33.04, 
32.71,32.23, and 31.37 bu. per acre, respec^tively. The results of tests of 
varieties during the last 7 years are given in tabular form. 

A fertilizer experiment was made to determine whether corn prefers 
any particular form of nitrogen. The fertilizers employed were cotton¬ 
seed meal, nitrate of soda, and dried blood. These nitrogenous fer¬ 
tilizers were mixed with acid phosphate and muriate of ixitash in such 
proportions that all mixtures supplied e<]ual amounts of phosphoric 
acid, potash, aud nitrogen. The conclusion is drawn that dried blood 
is probably a little more effective as a source of nitrogen than nitrate 
of soda or cotton seed meal, but that the cotton-seed meal is most 
economical. 

Corn was grown in rows 4 ft. apart with single ]>lants 2, 3, and 4 ft. 
apart in the row. The best results were obtained where the distance 
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between the plants in the row was 3 ft. Other tests in spacing the 
plants coil finned the results of previous experiments. 

Oeneral notes on corn culture are reprinted from Bulletin 34 of the 
station (E. S. K., 9, p. 124). 

Methods and results of tillage, W. Pulton {Michigan Sta, BuL 
164, pp, 79-96 ),—The work here described is in continuation of experi¬ 
ments reported in a former bulletin (E. S. E., 10, p. 136). Experiments 
were made on the preparation of the soil for oats, and methods of culti¬ 
vating corn. The moisture conditions on oat, corn, wheat, and clover 
plats were studied, and the effect of tillage on the moisture content of 
the soil determined. The results obtained are given in tables and. dis¬ 
cussed. The rainfall from April to October, inclusive, is reported. 

(Jorn was grown on two series of four plats each. The soil of the 
first series Avas a sandy loam somewhat gravelly below a dejith of 1 ft., 
while the soil of the second series was not (juite so sandy at the sur¬ 
face and contained more clay below the first foot. In each series, plat 
1 was not cultivated; plats 2 and 3 were given 3 cultivations with a 
weeder, 7 with a Gale cultivator, and 7 with a I Manet Jr. cultivator; 
and plat 4 was cultivated 5 times with a Gale cultivator. The crop 
was cut Sejiteinber 10 and 12 and the yield was determined at that 
time. The average percentage of moisture at different depths, from 
June 4 to Sei)t(‘niber 7, and the yields of the different plats are given 
in the following table: 

The ifieUlM of corn and the areraije moisture content of soil under different methodH of 

cultivation. 


Yield o( oorn. 
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7 36 I 
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foot. 


Per cent. 
6.66 

8. 23 
7.83 
8.44 

11.73 
12. 74 
12.10 
11.41 


Average 
for 3 feet. 


Per cent. 
5.84 
7.03 
7.09 
6.79 

8.42 

9. 35 
9.40 
9.14 


The corn whicli was not cultivated gave a very small yield and was 
inferior in quality. Frequent cultivation to a depth of 3 in. gave the 
best results, 

Wlieu tho climatic conditions are normal . . . and oat ground is to be plowed 
before sowing it is bettor . . . that the plowing he done in the fall. In [thesej 
exporimeutw . . . tben‘ was a dilfercncc in yield of over 9 bu. per acre in favor of 
the plats plowed in the fall over those plowed in the spring. Rolling sandy loam for 
oats is indicated as a good }>raetico wind her the rolling be done before or after the 
oats are drilled, although the dilfereiu'e iu y ield attributable to variations iu methods 
of preparation of the soil was small. . . . 

‘‘Wheat ground dries out very rapidly while the crop is ripeuiug. The decrease 
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in moisture in the upper 3 ft. wm found to be 16.27 per cent within 1 week. . . . 
Later if the season be dry a loss of more than 15 per cent of the moisture remaining 
when the wheat is harvested may be expected. 

“In the early spring unplowed laud was found to contain more moisture than fall- 
plowed land adjacent. Later in thesei^on the reverse was the case. An important 
saving in soil moisture was effected by early spring plowing . . . with a thorough 
preparation of the plowed land.'* 

Determinations of soil moisture on a clover plat of sandy soil and 
an adjacent plat which had produced no croj), were made duly 20. The 
results showed that the soil of the fallow plat contained 62.5 jier cent 
more moisture than the clover plat. 

Observations were made on the time required for a heavy rain to 
soak into a dry sandy soil. On July 21 1.22 in. of rain fell, and on 
eTuly 20 there was a precipitation of 4.J4 in. The moisture did not 
become normally distributed throughout the upper 3 ft. of soil until 
July 31. 

The cost of cotton production, J. Hyde and J. L. Watkins 
{U, S, Depf. Agr,^ Dirinion of Statistics BuL 16^ pp. —This bulletin 
gives in tabular form the average itemized cost oi‘ the production of 
cotton, the returns, and the net profit in each cotton-growing State or 
Territory; and further discusses the (*o8t of producing cotton under 
different moisture, soil, and labor conditions. 

Data are given to show the relation of the use of fertilizers to the 
cost of production and the relation of the values of lint and seed. The 
range of the different items which enter into the cost of production is 
considered, and estimates of the cost of cotton jiroduction at dift'erent 
periods from 1822 to the jiresent time are given. Circulars were sent 
to planters living in different sections of counties prodmung 460 or 
more bales of cotton. Estimates were received from 3,846 planters, 
comprising land owners, renters, and share croppers, in 717 counties. 
Of this number of estimates 400 were rejected for various reasons. 

Of the 3.335 upland ])lantation8, 2,659 reported a ])rofit and 676 a 
loss. Of 111 ])lantations producing sea-i.sland cotton, 85 reported a 
prolit and 26 a loss. From the data obtained in the estimates it was 
found that the average cost of lumlucing an acre of upland and sca- 
island cotton in 1896 was $15.42 and $21.95 respectively. On the plan¬ 
tations showing a prolit the cost of producing an acre of iqiland and 
sea island cotton was $15,66 and $23 02, and on the ])lantations report¬ 
ing a loss $14.68 and $18.44, respectively. The lowest cost of producing 
100 lbs. of common lint on upland ])lantations was found to be $5.51 in 
Oklahoma and the highest $6.29 in Arkansas; on sea island ])laiita- 
tions the lowest was $11.07 in Georgia and the highest $17.89 in South 
Carolina; the average cost on all upland plantations being $6.03 and 
on all sea island plantations $13.05 per 100 lbs. Twelve estimates 
received from 3 counties in Texas and 1 estimate from Ctah showed 
that the average cost of producing an acre of cotton by irrigation in 
1896 was $19.92 in Texas and $40.05 in Utah. 
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Experiments with flax conducted by the German Agricultural 
Society in 1898, Leithiger (Mitt, l>evf, Lmidw, GeselUy 1899^ JVo. 5, 
pp. fil-65). —This leport describes the plan, extent, and purpose of the 
experiments, and gives the results in tabular form. The work com* 
prised experiments with nitrogenous tbrtilizers and tests of sowing flax 
at different rates. The results of two years’ experiments show that the 
use of nitrate of soda and blood meal gave an increase in the yield of 
straw, increased the loss in retting, decreased the fiber content, and 
had a detrimental effect upon the quality of the fiber. 

Flax sown at the rate of 181.24 lbs. per acre had a smaller loss in 
retting and also a smaller fiber content than fiax sown at the rate of 
lOO.oT lbs. per acre. Sowing at the rate of 212.10 lbs. per acre pro¬ 
duced a thick stand and the crop suffered a heavier loss in retting, was 
lower in fiber content, and poorer in quality than flax which had a 
thinner stand. Sowing at the rate of 181.24 lbs. per acre is recom¬ 
mended for medium heavy soils in a good state of cultivation. 

Culture of wheat and oats on the experimental flelds at Grig- 
non in 1898, F. F. Deukbain (Ann. Agron.^ 21 (1898)^ No. ll^pp. 520- 
584 ),—Three varieties of wheat—Scholley, Daltel, and Bordier—were 
sown on October 15 and November 0 on jdats, some of which had pro¬ 
duced potatoes and others beets the year previous. Scholley was the 
most productive variety in every instance. The early-sown plats and 
those which had grown beets the year before gave better results than 
those sown later or those which had yielded potatoe^^. A top-dressing 
of 2(M) kg. of nitrate of soda per hectare was given some of these plats 
in the spring, while others were left unfertilized. The results were but 
slightly in favor of the use of nitrate of soda. The author believes 
that owing to a sufficient sujiply of moisture during the season the 
conditions for nitrifying the nitrogenous matter in the soil were so 
favorable that the addition of the nitrate was of but little advantage. 
It is concluded that these results are another proof that by irrigation 
the outlay for nitrogenous fertilizers may be considerably diminished. 

On 10 plats wheat was grown after clover, and the results show that 
the clov^^r crop pi*epares the soil well for wheat. On these platfi an 
application of 10,000 kg. of barnyard manure and 100 kg. of nitrate of 
soda per hectare was quite effective, but the application of 20,000 kg. 
of barnyard manure alone gave the best results. The use of 200 kg. of 
nitrate of* soda ])er hectare did not show any effect. The author states 
that climatic (*onditions were more favorable to the use of barnyard 
manure than to the readily available nitrate. 

Of 3 varieties of oats—Houdan, Salines, and liigowo—the last men¬ 
tioned gave the best results. The variety lloudan lodged .about J une 
25, but ripened its grain. 

Report on the agricultural investigationB in Alaska, C. C. 

(iEOR(iESON ( U. 8. Dept. Agr,^ Office of E,rperiment Stations Bui. 62^ pp. 
7-17, pi. /, figs, 2, map J ).—This report is part of a bulletin constituting 
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a second report to Congress on agriculture in Alaska. The plan and 
progress of agri(‘nltural investigations carried on in Alaska in 1898 are 
described, and the present agricultural conditions and the possibilities 
of their improvement are discussed. Culture tests with field crops and 
vegetables were carried on at Sftka and Skagway. The field crops 
tested were oats, barley, bu(*>kwheat, flax, and clovers. All gave 
returns indicating that they can be successfully grown in that region. 
A large number of vegetables were tested and the climate and soil 
proved favorable to the growth of all excepting spinach and wax beaus. 
In some instances at Skagway the vegetable seed failed to grow or the 
young plants were killed by disease. The experiences in farming and 
gardening of vsettlers in various parts of the Territory are given in a 
series of letters. 

Soil temperatures, taken at Sitka and Skagway, and the moisture 
and organic matter in the water-free soil, determined by Prof. M. 
Whitney, in soil samides taken at Sitka and Keimi an* reported. 

The results of this work have been reviewed in a former number 
(E. S. K., 10, p. 701). 

Field escperimeuts, ('. D. Smii if {Michigan Sia, lipl, IS97, pp, —Then suits 

of variety tests at tlio exporinuMit station witli wlu'ut, niilli*t. corn, oats, clover, 
alfalfa, Katir corn, ainl sorgliuiu during tlH‘ Heason ol‘ 1K{I7 an* hero hrielly Munnia- 
rized. Ohaorvations on tlicso crojis bavo lieon j>nbli8ho 1 in tlio Htntion Inilletin; 

10,].. 1:1(1). 

Farm crops, C. I>. S'Mitii ( ytichigan Sin. Itpt, hsO^^pp, 91 y — This articli* is a 
report oil the cost and labor involved in tlio iirodnction of virions crops grown at 
the State exjieriincnt station. Tho coiudnsioiis drawn from this work have been 
published in Ibilb'tiu 119 of (In- station ( H. S. R., 9, p. 1981). 

Forage crops in the James Riv.' r Valley in 1898, E. (’. ('iiii c*o’i i and K. S. Kok 
{South Jhikoln Sla. Hut, tlf, pp. .i-Hi, JhjH, /').—Results of iires ions work in this line 
have been ]>ublished in f»rnn r bulletins (K. S. R,, 10, ]>. (>LJ9). As in other >ears, (ho 
crops were grown undei-a’ tesian irrig.-itiou. Tin* grass plats established in 1899 and 
which have survived two winter'> ainl tlnee summers base he<‘u jiresi'i-ved. Brief 
descriptive notes of culture tests of tin* following foragi^ plants arc given: Clovers, 
Bromufi inermlK, tall nieadoe glass, blm*. Joint, alfalfa, jieas, oats and peas, oats and 
vetch, rape, millet, sand vetch, < oni and (’am-, and several grass mixtures. ‘‘The 
results obtained with broine gra.s.s, alfalfa, the clo\ers, and some* of the iiieailow 
mixtures . . . ]trove without a reu.sonablo doubt that we have found cultivated 
grasses and leguminous plants to take the of the native grasses.’’ 

Plants on good and poo • meadows in Wurttsmberg in the light of modern 
theories of animal nutrition, R HuArNiJAirr (/ Juhrh.y '7 {1S9S) Nos. ,1-4, pp, 

37S-.l{fS ).—This alticb^ enumerates and (b*H<*ribes brietly the. various species of 
grasses and other plants growing on the meadows ami paslun* lands in different 
seetion.s of Wnrttemberg. 'fhe plants are gioujied according to their (ceding valye, 
and the proportion of indiviilnal plants of each species to the total number of 
plants on the meadows is estimated. 

The seed mixtures for permanent meadows and pastures of the moor soils 
of the north German lowlands and their relation to the ecology of the mead¬ 
ows, CJ. A. Wkukr {Landw. Jahrb., ,17 {ISOS), Sup. 4, pp. 45I-M)i). —"J'liis articleclassi- 
ties the meadows of this region into four diiferont types and gives a description of 
each. The fora e plants found on these meadows and those recommended to Iiq 
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sown ari) described and their ronipfmition ; 4 iveu. 'Pen j^rass roixtares are suggested, 
and the conditions of soil an<l <‘limate to which they are adapted are pointed out 
and cultural methods recommended. 

The influence of frost on the productivity of fall-plowed land, E. Wollny 
{Bl, Zuckerriihenhau, fi {tS99)^ No. 6*, pp. —The results of investigations show 

that fan-i>lowed laud, not subsequently smoothed, was greatly beneiited by the 
action of frost during the winter. 

Breeding prolific varieties, A. Kikhciik {Zlachr. Landw. Ver. Hessen, 1899, No, 12, 
pp.l45,14G). —A popular article by a practical breeder on the subject of breeding 
prolific varieties of held crops. 

The varieties and forms of barley, A. Atteuhkkg {Jour. Landw., 47 (1899), No. 
1, pp. 1-44). —A classification of the cultivated varieties of barley, enumerating 188 
sorts and in many instances giving their origin. 

Resowing clover in spring, TANCiiifi {Fiihlinifs Landw, Zig., 48 (1899), No, 8,pp. 
306-808). —This article describes the methods of resowing parts of clover fields or 
m(‘adowH which have been injured by frost or where the jilants have been killed out 
by other causes. Several mixtures of grasses and clovers are suggested for this 
puriiose. 

Experiments with commercial fertilizers on corn, A. Cauhi^: {Brog. Agr, et Vit. 
(Ed, IJEnt.), 20 (1899), No. 16, pp. 493-802), —This article is a report on cooperative 
experiments with commercial fertilizers on corn carried on in France. The results 
obtained by the different experimenters are given in tables. 

Phosphatic fertilizers in their relation to the lodging of grains, L. (tRANdeau 
(Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899, I, No. 14, pp. 189, 490). —The article states that phosphatic 
fertilizers give good results when applied in the spring and counleract the tendency 
of the grains to lodge. 

Investigations and experiments on hemp, M. Samoggja (Siaz. Sper. Agr. Jtal,, 
31 (1898), No. 4,pp. 117-418). 

Chemical composition of different varieties of lupines, A. 8 emi*olowski (Fiihl- 
ing's Landw. Zig., 18 (189t^), \o. 7, pp. 143, 216). —The chemical (‘omposition of air- 
dry seed of II vsirietie of lupines is given in a table. 

Experiments in planting potatoes at different intervals and double cropping 
with cabbage, II. DArrirENAY (Per, Ilori , 71 (1899), No. 8,pp. 182, 183). —Potatoes 
in rows 60 cm. apart and ])lant8 50 cm. in the row gave the highest yields. Double 
cropping with cabbage is recommended. Lists of varieties of both crops that should 
be planted together are given. 

Potato tests in 1898, L. S. Spencer (Amer. Gard., 20 (1899), No. 217,p. 123).— 
Report of tests of a large number of varieties of potatoes in Illinois. A list of 42 
varieties that proved satisfactory is given with descriptions; also a list of varieties 
deemed unworthy of furtluT trial. The following varieties never failed to jiroduce 
a good crop: Extra earlg. —Acme, Early Michigan. Second early. —Burpee Extra 
Early, Early Norther. First late. —State of Maine, Burr No. 1. Second late. — Living- 
stuu Banner, Pink Gem. 

Potato culture, G. Battanchon (Prog. Agr. it f if. (Kd. L’Est), 20 (1899), No. 15, 
pp. 460-463). —A po])ular article on potato culturt‘ in France. 

Hollow potatoe.3 ( Hclg. Hort. ct Agr., 11 (1899), No. 8, 2>p> 116,117). —A discussion 
on the occurrence of hollow potatoes and its iirevention. 

Distances at which sugar beets should be planted, A. Guttmann (Dent. Landw. 
Presse, 26 (1899), No. 26, p. 289). —A popular discussion of the subject in connection 
with Russian sugar-beet culture. Beets plaiit<‘d 25 to 27 cm. apart in rows 40 cm. 
apart gave better results than beets groAvn at shortc^r distances. 

Sugar beets in the James River Valley, E. C. Chilcott and R. S. Roe (South 
Dakota Sta. Bui. 61, pp.28, ?9). —A plat of sugar beets with a stand of about 70 per 
cent yielded over 18 tons per acre with 20.6 per cent sugar in the juice and a purity 
coefficient of 94. 
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Modem beetHMed oultare, H. K. GCnthbr {liL ZuokerrUbenbau, 6 {1899)f No, 7, 
pp, 97^104), —This article is an historical review of the development of the sugar beet 
anti a rdsum^ of scientific investigations in this connection. Attention is called to 
the need of further investigations. 

Investigations on the culture of tpbacco at the experiment station of the 
Lokhvitz Agricultural Society, P. Lomonosov (Selak. Khoz. i. Lyenov,, 19.2 (1899), 
Jan,f pp, 1S5-208), 

Farmers and fruit-growers’ guide, 1898, W. H. Claukb {Sydney: J. (rullickj 

t898f 3 ed.jpp. 495^ ill.), — Similar in scope and contents to the second edition (E. S. R., 
9, p.298). 
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A report of progress on investigations on the fertilizer require¬ 
ments of fruit trees, nAUTii-OoLMAU [Oartenflora^ 48 (1899)^ Ko, 5, 
pp, 1J25^ 126 ),—Ninety analyses of vegetative organs of fruit trees were 
made to determine the fertilizer requirements of each. These results 
were supplemented by numerous collated analyses of fruits and 
researches on wood, leaf, and fruit growth. From these data the 
formula/or a fertilizer is determined, which is believed to afibrd a 
rational basis for further fertilizer experiments on fruit trees. The 
calculations are made for trees with tops of 5 meters diameter and 
spreading over perhaps 20 square meters of ground. A table shows 
the increase in one year in weight of dry matter in the root wood, 
trunk wood, branch wood, leaves, and fruit of one such cherry, plum, 
apple, and pear tree, respectively. Another table shows the average 
percentage of nitrogen, potash, phosphoric acid, and lime in the several 
parts of pomaceous and drupaceous fruits. From these tables are 
estimated the fertilizer reciuirements for i square meter actually 
covered by tree tops : 

The fiTtilizer requinmente of certain frnit ireen per square meter of area actually eorered 

by trie tops. 


Cherry 
Peach. 
Apple. 
Pear.. 


Nitro 

gen. 

PotuHh. 

Phosphorh* 

acid. 

Gi avis. 

Grams 

irru via 

11. j 

15.1)5 

;i. 1 

7.0 

10. G2 

2 3 

7 1 

7. 50 

1.5 

7.5 

10.00 

2.1 


Lime. 


Grams, 
21.05 
8.42 
0 «() 
G. 70 


From these figures the following formula for 1 square meter of ground 
covered is derived: 10 gm. nitrogen, 15 gm. potash, 5 gm. i)hos])horic 
acid, and 20 gm. lime. The large proportion of potash in this formula 
is necessitated by the extensive leaf development of the cherry. The 
proportion of phosphoric acid in the mixture is greater than the yearly 
requirements of the plants on account of its slow availability in the 
soil, at least the first few seasons. It was found that in general in all 
fruit trees the proportion of plastic substance to the total dry matter 
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gratlually increased from the root wood through the stem wood and 
twig wood to tlie leaves. The prox)ortioii of nitrogen in all woody parts 
of the tree is greater than that of any other food element excepting 
lime, but in the leaves there is less nitrogen than potash, and this dif¬ 
ference is still greater in the fruit. The woody parts of drupaceous 
trees are poorer in lime than are pomaceons trees, but the leaf is richer. 
This last statement is true also of the fruit, although in this case the 
diflerence is not so great. In the pits of cherries and plums nitrogen 
is much in excess of the ash, of which latter phosphoric acid forms the 
larger part. The results obtained in these experiments furnish addi¬ 
tional evidence ol* th(^ importance of potash in the production of sugar 
in the plant. 

Olives, F. T. Bioletti and G. E. Golby (California BuL 128^ 
r, pL 1), —This biilh^tin is intended to bo a convenient sum¬ 
mary of sucli practi(*al information in regard to olive culture as is 
most in demand. Under the liead of cultivation are discussed (ilimate, 
soil, pi'opagation, pruning, grafting, budding, and gathering the fruit. 
Under oil making are considered drying and crushing, the separation 
of the oil, and i)ressing and clarification. Under ])ickling are discussed 
the lye i)ro(!ess, ])ure-watcr process, manufacture of green pickles, 
nutritive value of olives, and grading and sorting. A number of the 
best-known varieties are described and notes are given on the twig 
borer, black scale, sooty mold, peacock lcaf-s])ot, dry rot, bacterial rot, 
and olive knot. 

Investigations were made on the compai ative value of ripe and green 
pic.kled olives as foods. Analyses are shown in the following table: 

AnaUjsta of edihlc pari of ripe and yrirn j>ichlcd olirvs. 


Water. 

Oil . 

('arl>oli>dra ‘s .. 
Other HulmtaueeB 


Ttipr Inim (’aliforijia. 

G1 e»*ii 


Laryor 

1 Watrrv 

1 MisHiuii. 

Quom 

Medium ai/ed Mis 
uioii. 

oli\eM 

I’roni 

S])aiii. 


1 /'vrctnf. 

I’er cent. 

7Vr cent. 

lU'r cent. 

(14 72 

OD. 45 

72.77 

78 41 

1 2D. 8U 

25.15 

18.81 

12 9U 

, 4.28 

U. 22 

2.49 

1.78 

5. 11 

o’. 18 

5.93 

6.91 


From this table it is seen that pickled ript^ olives are very nutritious, 
much more so than green olives. 1'hey are also said to be more 
assimilable. ^ 

►Studies were made of variations of size of fruit and amount of i>it 
and oil in dift'erent varieties. The ratio of the smallest to the largest 
fruit, the jut, and oil in tln^ llesh in each of 15 varieties are tabulated, 
and the averages for each of 57 are given. 
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Tlie averages for varieties of which 10 or more samples have been 
examined are as follows: 


Average size and composHiou of olives hi/ varieties. 


Variety. 


Varieties fully tesied: 

Migsion..'. 

Nevatlilln Biniu'u. 

Manzanillo.. 

Kedding IMcholine. 

U varia. 

Kubrn. 

Oblonga. 

Coltimuella. 

Peudulina. 

Varieties not. yet fully tested. 

Atro-violacea .. 

Pruseox. 

Polyiiiotpba. 

Mat'reearpa. 

Kegalis . 

Nigenna. 

Atrorubeiis. 

Corregiolo. 

llazzo. 


Percentage of oil. 


K timber 
of sani- 
ides ex- 
aniinetl. | 


112 1 
57 
3« 
42 
29 
35 
32 
25 


19 
15 
14 
12 ' 
12 
12 
11 
11 
10 


Number 
of olives 
jter 

pound. 


111.0 

157.3 
10 «.« 
398.2 

205.1 

190.1 

179.4 

114.6 

157.1 

200.6 

196 1 

71.9 
72.8 

112.5 
160.0 
115 4 
202.7 

216.5 


Perciuit- 
age of 
]ut. 


17.2 

17.3 

14.7 
23.0 

25.5 
17.9 

18.7 
16.0 

13.7 

22. 5 
19.2 
17.1 

17.5 I 


II... 

16 9 ' 
25. H 
21.3 


Tu whole 
fruit. 


17.56 I 
19 21 

16. 94 
16.16 
13. 71 

18 58 

13.34 
15. 59 

18. 63 

17. 55 

14.34 

15. 85 
14.70 

16. 37 

19. 90 

19 14 
21. 15 
21 . ]( , 


Tu Hush, i 


22.51 I 
22.92 , 
19.73 i 
20. 83 

18.51 
22. 01 

15.68 
19. 54 
21.36 

22.40 ' 
17. 75 , 
18.82 ' 

20.41 1 

19.58 
26.10 I 

25.59 ' 

27.68 
28 42 


In pit, re- 
ferreti to 
wliole 
Iruit. 


0.61 
.99 
.55 
1.52 
1 07 
.75 
.85 
.60 
.96 

1.08 

.84 

.88 

.70 

.96 

1.06 

.75 

1.24 

.84 


Jt was found tliat tlie above v<irieties fully tested ‘Mis grown in the 
bay region are all of smaller si/e than those from any of the other 
regions of the State, but generally they bt^ar the largest percentages 
of oil. . . . Jt would seem, then, that the (M)o 1 bay (*limate does not pre¬ 
vent the projier functiouing of the drupe in these varieties.” 

Hybrid plums, F. A. Waikiti ( W^rmoaf Jhd, 67', 

Id ),— Hybrids have recently appeared as a new factor in the study of 
]>luins. In this bulletin the author has collected the bcwst information 
obtainabh‘- regarding evei y hybrid of which lu* can learn. The impor¬ 
tance to the science of pomology of putting these first hybrids on 
record is noted, as also the desirability of understanding “as well and 
as soon as possible the general limits, tendencies, and elfe<*.ts of hybridity 
among plums,” It is believed that, aside from individual varieties, 
“which are mostly the intentional or unintentional ])roducts of cultiva¬ 
tion, there are (iertain large groups of hybrids occurring in nature.” 
Among such are the Wildgoose, Miner, and Wayland groiijis, the pareiit- 
ag4» of which the ant hor lias attempted to determine. “.On purely specu¬ 
lative grounds we may assume that the Wildgoose group is the result 
of various primary crosses between the wild Prunvs americana and 
l\ an(/ttsfiJolia, and that the Miner group reiiresents secondary crosses 
between the Wildgoose group and the Americanas. With somewhat 
less certainty we may assume that the Wayland group has arisen from 
crosses of P. anyusUfalia with the southern form of the Americana 
plum, P. amcrivana moUisP It was found that the horticultural 
hybrids now known also occur in groiijis. 

The question of what constitute trustworthy evidences of hybridity 
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is discassed. The author opposes the Gomnionly received opinion that 
hand pollination furnishes the only basis upon which hybridity may be 
certified. Even in cases of hand pollination it is i>oiiiie(l out that the 
results are very uncertain and that the extrinsic characteristics of 
I a hybrid] are relied upon for the final proof of its parentage.” It is 
laid down as e working principle that for all practical, and for most 
scientific, purposes, intermediateness of character is the only practi¬ 
cable and the most reliable test of hybridity.” As such the author 
assumes it as the sole basis of classification, which is defitied to be 
‘‘first of all, a systematic presentation of apparent resemblances and 
differences.” 

Proceeding from this point of view, the author abandons the natural 
(ilassification of a hybrid by naming its parents and declares that “a 
hybrid is to be classified by referring it to the several species whose 
characters it exhibits.” The existence of intergradient forms makes 
the work of hybrid-plum classification difficult. In this work 2 points 
must be observed: “First, one must fix in his mind certain definite 
types; and, second, he must group the multitudinous varieties about 
these types, referring them to whatever ty])e or tyi)es they seem most 
to resemble.” 

So far as the data at hand would permit, the limits of crossing between 
species and of the affinities of one si)ecies for others were determined. 
Of 30 varieties of probable hybrid origin, 90 per cent are referred to 
1\ iriflora. Aside from the fact that especial efforts have been made 
to secure Japanese hybrids, the author considers it probable that “ the 
Japanese plums have a special affinity for the Ghickasaws and for 
the closely related members of the Wildgoose group.” The fact is also 
brought out that only one hybrid is referred to P, domestica. The 
belief is expressed that the opinion for some time prevalent among fruit 
growers, that the Domestica plums do not cross naturally with other 
species and that hybrids may be produced artificially only with extreme 
difliculty, is probal)ly correct. It is also believed that the Americanas 
have less affinity for other species than the (’hickasaws, ITortulanas, or 
Trilioras; hut it is considered settled that crosses can be effected under 
favorable conditions between any two species of plums. Hybridization 
of pjums, however, is not restricted to these limits, for they have been 
hybridized with the eJierry, i)each, and apricot. It is believed that a 
great number of ac^cidental hybrids will be brought to light in the next 
few years and that “ the introduction of the hybrid plums marks an 
epoch in plum culture. The results promise to be even more abundant 
and far-rea(*hing than those which have flowed from the hybridization 
of the grape.” Other possibilities in plum hybridization are suggested. 

The fniit of Feijoa sellowiana, E, Andrt^: (J\*er, Hort.y 71 {1899)^ 
No, .9, pp, 67/, 67, figa. ^). — Notes additional to those already given 
(E. S. Jl., 10, p. 757). This tree is still thriving in the south of France 
without shelter. A second year’s observation has given the author 
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occasion to modify his description of it in certain details. In 1898 
about 100 fruits were obtained, which are described as follows: The 
largest weighed 75 gm. and was 8 cm. long and 5.6 cm. thick. The 
fruit is much dented, slightly and unequally furrowed, smooth at matu¬ 
rity, at first a deep green, becomfng dark yellowish green, texture firm. 
The flesh is a thick, creamy yellow, of the consistency of a pear, and its 
flavor is suggestive of the aroma of the strawberry. It possesses a 
very heavy perfume. 

Experiments in ringing grapevines, W. Paddock {JVew York 
State Sta. BuL 151^ pp, 2()0-276^ jigs. pis. 2 ).—An introductory state¬ 
ment is made of the principles of sai) movement concerned in ringing 
and their application in practice. Experiments were carried on for 
two seasons in two vineyards to test the process and its modifications. 
In the first vineyard the vines were trained on the two-arm Kniffiu 
system. Both arms of most of the vines in these experiments were 
ringed just beyond the fifth bud, the remainder just beyond the 
renewal bud. In the second vineyard the vines were trained on the 
renewal system and the rings were made just beyond the renewal bud. 
The results of these experiments are given in the following resumf*: 

“ PiDgiiig grapevines, generally speaking, produces an earlier ripening of the 
fruit and larger bunches and berries. 

These results, however, depend on several factors, among which may be men¬ 
tioned: Variety, season, and abundance or lack of healthy foliage, good culture or 
lack of it, and the amount of fruit the vino is allowed to mature. 

*'Thatsoiiie varieties sutt'er a loss of quality when ringed there is little doubt; 
<»thor varieties do not appear to be affected in this manner by the operation. Cut¬ 
ting back the new growth on ringed arms appeared to result in giving better 
<|iiality to the fruit. 

“ The process is iuor(‘ or less devitalizing in its effect on the vine, depending in 
part, at least, on the factors mentioned in the second paragraph. It has been found 
in practice, however, that some varieties when judiciously managed may be ringed 
for a number of j^ears in succession with little in jury to the vine. 

“Vinos grown on the renewal system wouhl seem to be bettor adapted to ringing 
than those grown on the Kniflin plan, since with the former mor«‘ wood can be left 
to support the vine than is possible with the latter system.’’ 

Annual flowers, G. N. Lauman and L. U. Bailey York 

(JornvU Sta. Bui. 101^ pp, 291-322 j figs. 11). — Tbe firimary purpose of this 
bulletin is to give advice as to improvement of home grounds. In any 
place flowers should be accessories. The author states that the main 
]>lanting should be of trees and shrubs; the flowers constitute the dec¬ 
orations and should be planted against a background. If the motive 
is not so much decoration as tlie growing of fiowers for flowers’ sako, a 
bed may be planted, but it should be at oue side of the house or in the 
rear and not in the middle of the lawn. Many annual plants make 
efiective screens, as morning glories and other climbers. Cultural 
directions for growing annuals are given. A table gives a list of 459 
flowering annuals successfully grown at Ithaca in 1897 and 1898 under 
usual conditions of culture. There are also given the dates of first 
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blooui, full bloom, and last bloom at the station, together with height, 
habit, color, and other remarks. It is hoped that these statistics may 
also bo useful to florists, (latalogiie makers, and others particularly 
interested in this class of plants. The following groups are specially 
mentioned as staple or general-purpose types: Petunias, phloxes, pinks 
or dianthuses, lark8i>urs or delphiniums, ealliopsis or coreopsis, ])ot 
marigold or calendula, bachelors button or Cenfaurea cyanKSj clarkias, 
zinnias, marigolds or tagetes, collinsias, gilias, California poppies or 
eschschlotzias, verbenas, pox»pies, China asters, sweet peas, nemophilas, 
jmrtulacas, silenes, candytufts or iberis, alyssum, stocks or matthiolas, 
morning-glories, nasturtiums or tropicolums. 

Hints on rural school grounds, L. II. Hailey (Netr Yorlt Cornell 
JSUi. BnL J0(K pp. 17), —This bulletin is a first move on the 

])art of the station toward the solution of the problem of the improve¬ 
ment of rural school grounds, which are stigmatized as being on the 
average “bare, harsh, cheerless, immodest.” In beginning a reform, 
the ])lan of the jdace is of the utmost importfince. First determine defi¬ 
nitely the general outliiu* and (ill in details afterwards. Begin with 
the plan, not the iilants.” 

The i)lace ‘‘should be hollow, well planted on the sides, open in the 
interior. The side n(‘xt the highway should contain little planting. 
The })lace should b(‘ a iiicture, not a mere collection of trees and 
bushes.” Mass plantings and focus attention; the nursery style of 
scattering tie(‘s o\er the lawn only distributes it. Suggestions are 
given on how^ to start a reform and how" to make improvements. Notes 
are given on making the sod, how to make a border jdan, the amount 
of plants for the main planting, and the kinds of ])lants for decoration. 

Report of the horticulturist, li. K. Tati {MivhUjan Slu. 7S%fPp. — 

Notes arc on tlic station oicliard, small fruits, vog(‘t}il»lo f»ardouing, and 

s]>rnying. Apjdos wmo almost a total failim*. Amoio^ (bcirirs Urussolcr Brauno, 
Wragg, and Yille Sueet arc regarded as iiarticularly pi oniising, and notes are given 
on these viirictii's. Among the most promiHing dapan plums ai(* Abundance, Bur- 
banh, Red dune, Satsuma, and Wickson; and auiong strawberries mti.> b(* mentioned 
Ruby, Glen Mary, and ld<‘al. Unfavorable notes are given on tbo strawberry- 
raspberry wbii b is staled to bo a wild daj)ane8e \ ariely of raspberry and not a 
hybrid. As in pre\ious years, all the jnost promising iiovelli(*H have been test^'d in 
the vejjetable garden. 

Fruit raising as an industry in the United States of North America, d. 
Nyi’.myktz (A’p/. Min. igr. and Imp. Dornainn^ Dtjd. \(jr. St. reiersbiiriff lS9Sj pp. 
X r-{-dSS,Ji<fH. J2J, map t; irv. in Svlitk. Khoz. i Lifreor., l!tl {ISUS)^ Ovt.^ pp. li2G-22S). 

. The construction of greenhouse benches for subwatering, W. J. Greek {Flo- 
riM Exchanfie, 11 {lS99)j No. p, 140 ).—A summary of work on this problem at 
the Ohio Station since 1890. 

A new method of watering grapes, fruit trees, and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, P. Andiku {Prog. Agr. et l it., 10 (JS99), No. 11, pp. :> 13^.118, fig. 7).—Tbo 
method consists in sinking a large cylinder or inverted liinnol at the base of the 
plant. Where water is scarce, a great saving ia elfected by this mc^ans. 

Principles of pruning shrubs, V. Baltkt and OHAUGrERAND (Florintn^ Exchange, 
11 {1899), No.l7,pp. 170,471 ).—This article includes Baltct’s tables. 
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Coffee pruning {Jour, Jamaica Agr» Soc,, 3 {1890), No, 4, pp. 207-209), 

What is the beat season for planting cuttings of trees and shrubs in the 
nursery? Pepin {Belg, ITori. rt Jgr,, 11 {1899), No. 7, jyp. 99, 100). —Contniry to 
the usual piactice the writer plants cuttings of liard^^ trees and shrubs in the fall. 
The perrontage of loss is less than when planted in the spring and the results far 
more satisfactory. The author’s method of treating cuttings is described. 

Celery as a vegetable, G. Wythks {(iarden, .W- {1899), No. 1433, p. 309). —Cul¬ 
tural directions, which differ somewhat from those for celery grown as a salad. 

Anew cucurbit, V. Davin {Ber. ('ull. ColonialvH, 4 {1899), \o. 20, pp. 10-21, fig. 
f).—Notes on a vegetable re<*ently introduced into France It is believed to be 
descended from Cucurhilu pvpo and to come from Chile. It is a twining plant with 
large, yellow flowers and pyrilbrni fruit. It is easy of culture, producing abun¬ 
dantly and 18 valuable as a food. It may be prepared for the table in numerous 
ways. It has a flavor much like the sweet potato. 

Forcing rhubarb, C. Cukvalieu {BeJg. Ilorf. ft Agr., 11 {1800), Xo. 8, p. 117).— 
A method for forcing rhubarb is described. Early 'I'obolsk is considered the best 
forcing variety. 

Garden crops in the James River Valley, E. C. (’iiiLcon and H. S. Roe {South 
Dal'ota aSIu. liul. 01, pp. 19-28, pU. 2). —These are a continuation of tests already 
re])ortod (E. S. R., 10, ]». (illll). Notes are given on onions, tomatoes, cabbage, cauli¬ 
flower, beets, mangos, carrots, parsnips, salsify, turni]>H, radishes, lettuce, jieas, beans, 
eggplant, melons, squash, ]uim]>kins, eueumhers, and celery. On account of unfa¬ 
vorable circumstances, many of tlic yiedds w'ere small. 

Vanilla culture as practiced in the Seychelles Islands, S. .1. (ialukaith ( V. aS. 
Dept. Agr., Jlirisiou of lioiaug ItuL 21, pp. 2i, figs, 4). —This bulletin gives the general 
conditions of vanilla culture as practiced in the S«*> cludlcs Islands and gives direc¬ 
tions for starting a vaiiillerj', for j>rei»aring the vines, foi* crojiping, pollination of 
the tlow^eiB, curing, and marketing the crop. 

Apple tree roots and stocks {(iard. (liron,, 3. ¥fr., .A {ISOO), Ac. Off, pp. 204, .203; 
Amer. (iard., 20 {1890), Xo. 229, pp. 348). —A sngi'C'stisc article for the ex]>eri- 
inental horticulturist, emphasizing the incoinpletcu(‘ss of our knowledg(‘ of the root 
systems of trees and influciiee of stocks. 

About .^)0 vari<‘tics of a])])le8 were \Norked on a do/cn jiresnmahly different stocks. 
The stocks apparently exerted an influence uj)on the growth of the top for the tirst 
few years. Eater, however, the top lieeaine snflicimitly vigorous not only to neu¬ 
tralize the jiower of the stock, but seemlngl^ ovcii to modify the root growth. 

Eighteen named sorts of stocks for tin* apjde, representing, however, only 8 dis¬ 
tinct varieties, were grafted with Rlenlieim Orange. A record was made of the 
number of blossoms aj»i)earing on ea<*b tree for 1 y<*ars after blossoming. Considi'P- 
able difterenees were observed, but the disparii^s was as gn'at between the results 
from the stocks of the same as difl‘<*rent varieties. 

Studies on the chemical composition of different varieties of apples and 
pears, R. Otto {(iarteuflora, 48 {1890), No. 9, pp. 240-247), —Analyses are reported of 
55 varieties of apples and S of pears that bad grown under the same conditions with 
special reference to tbeir eoinparative Nalue in the cider and perry industries. 

Peach growing in New Jersey, A. T. .Toki>an {Xvw Jersey f^tas. Bui. 133, pp. 13, 
pis. 2). —A report of the present status of tlie poach industry in New Jersey, based 
njion data obtained in the fruit census of 189.5. 'Pbo subject matter is discTissed 
under the following heads; Soils for peaclies, injury to buds, tbi* purchase and sot¬ 
ting of trees, varieties, cultivation and manuring, pruning and tbiiining, life of an 
orchard, insects and diseases, picking and marketing, yields, expcu.sc8 and returns. 
‘‘Crawford Late, Mountain Rose, Old Mixon, Stump and Reeve Favorite are the 
5 most impiilar of the older varieties. Of the ne>ver varieties, Elbcrta, (ilobe, and 
Susquehanna are favorite sorts.” 

A few historical notes are also given. 
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Pear culture in Florida (Florida Agr,, 26 (1899)y No. 19, p. 290).‘—A.u account of 
a BiicceBsful jii^rowcr'H methods. 

Improvement of the peraimmon, H. Marion (Missouri Hori, Soo. Rpi, 1898, pp. 

278-276). 

The evolution of the strawberry, L. Bailkv (Sci. Amer.Sup., 47 (1899), No, 
1206, pp. 19887, 19888). —The author heheves that the very best proofs of evolution 
are ibiiiid in the most familiar things, although they are least often mentioned in 
the literature of the subject. Wo have been looking so far into the past, have 
searched so diligently for great faets, have so urgently desired to see the missing 
links and h«ve so confounded ourselves with philosophy that we have forgotten to 
go out and soo the creation going on about iis.^' The parental form of the garden 
strawberry, hYagaria grandiflora, itself a variety of F. ohiloensis, is made a text on 
which to hang a discussion of some of the evidences of evolution. 

Manual on the culture of American grapevines, P. N. Stkoyrv (Rpi. Min. Agr. 
and Imp. Domains, Dept. Agr. St. Petersburg, 1898, pp. IV-^259-\-yill; rev. in Selsk. 
Khoz.i Lyesov., 192 (1899), Jan.,p. 22/)). 

On the development and maturity of the vine, L. BOrinii (Gard. and Field, 24 
(1899), Nos. 10, pp. 254, 255, fig. 1; 11, p. 272). —A general discussion of the iuAuence 
of climatic conditions, latitude, altitude, mountain ranges, soil, water, moisture, and 
special situations. 

The effects of lightning on the vine, L. Kavaz and A. Bonnet ( Prog. Agr. et Fit. 
(Ed. VKsl.), 20 (1899), No. 18. pp. 89^-899, pi. /).—Extensive botanical and horti¬ 
cultural observations. 

A study ill training the vine, G. Derrougii {Prog. Agr. et Tit. (Ed. VEst), 20 
(1899), No. 8, pp. 287-/41, fgs. 36). —Several methods of grape training with modili- 
cations are described and figured. 

A new method of grafting the vine, Sannino (Aiti < Mem. /. R. Soc. Agr. (lori- 
zia, n. ser., 89 (1899), No. 8, pp. 51-58). —The method is a modification of the crown 
graft. The scion is a se(‘tioii of wood bearing two buds and is cut as for 8]dn*e graft¬ 
ing, the cut beginning just below the lower bud and on the o])posite side. The stock 
is also prepari'd as for sjdice grafting, the scion being inserted under the bark and 
at the tij> of the stock. The union is said to form very rapidly and without 
enlargeimmt. 

How ringing affects grapes, F. 11. IIai.i. and W. Paddock {Neiv York State Sta. 
Rul. 151, popular ed., pp. l,figs. 4). —A popular edition of Bulletin 151 of the station 
(see p. 49). 

New and rare plants for alpine gardens and rockeries, 11. Cokhkvon (Gard. 
Chron., 8.ser., 13 (1898), Nos.576,p. 18; 578,p.50: 586, pp. 170, 171; 598, pp. 288,284; 
24(1898), No. 612, p. 211; 15(1899), Nos. 684, p. 100; 685, pp. 117, f7.?).~Horticultural 
notes on a large number of species. 

The present condition of bulb culture in Bermuda, A. F. Woods (Florists^ 
Exchange, 11 (1899), No. 18, p. 494). 

Third supplement to the descriptive list of chrysanthemums for winter 
blooniing, (). de MErLENAERK ( Troisii-me supplement a la lisle destriptire des chrysan- 
themes d*hirer. Hand: Ad. Ifoste, 1898, pp. 86). 

Bigeneric orchid hybrids (Garden, 55 (1899), No. 1481, p.—-Historical notes. 

Curiosities of orchid breeding, C V. UiiRHV (Gard. Ghron.,S. ser., 15 (1899), No. 
628, p. 14). — A discussion of tbe limits of hybridization in the oichid family, the 
systematic status of .500 ]>rimar\, 270 secondary, and 20 tertiary artificial hybrids of 
record, and the light that this study throws on the general subject of evolution of 
species by natural hybridization, which the author believes has been as yet far too 
little emphasized. 

Grafted against own-root xoses, F. \i. Matiiison (Amer. Florist, li (1899), No. 
571, pp. 1229-1282). 
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The trees of Wyoming and how to know them, A. Kelson 
(Wyoming Sta, Bui. dO^pp. 59-110, Jigs. 27). —The author illustrates and 
describes 16 genera of trees represented by 31 species. The descrip¬ 
tions and illustrations are of such a nature as to readily aid in the 
identihcation of the arborescent flora of the State. The list of trees of 
Wyoming, as given in this bulletin, contains the following species: 
Bock pine, limber i)ine, Lodgepole pine, Engehnann spruce, blue spruce, 
Douglas spruce, Bocky Mountain juniper, desert juniper, narrow-leaf cot¬ 
tonwood, lance-leaf cottonwood, common cottonwood. Balm of Gilead, 
aspen, almond-leaf willow, western black willow, Bebb willow, pax)er 
birch, western birch, i)aper leaf alder, bur oak, dwarf maple, large-tooth 
maple, box elder, green ash, wild plum, western chokecherry, black 
haw, long-spine haw, western serviceberry, silverberry, and buflalo 
berry. 

New growth on burned areas in Colorado, 0. S. C^randall {For¬ 
ester, 5 {1899), No. 1, pp. 7, 8,Jig.l). —After mentioning the very slow 
manner in which forest areas that have been burned over are reforested, 
the author calls i^articular attention to two regions which have been 
investigated by him to some extent. The first is a tract in the Cache 
la rondre region which was burned over in the summer of 1881. 
Examined 13 years later, grasses were found abundant among the dead 
logs and there were a few shrubs and a scattering growth of iiiiies, the 
largest of which was 20 in. high and 7 years old. From this it is 
apparent that it Avas 6 years alter the lire before the first pine tree 
started. 

The second region mentioned was a tract on the south and west of 
Chambers Lake which was burned over in 181H). The author jiassed 
through the district a month after the fire, and states that not a green 
thing remained. A second visit was made to the trae>t 4 years later, 
and, with the exceiition of a few straggling jdants of grasses and 
sedges, no vegetation had appeared. 

The author states that the (common belief that northern slopes are 
more (xuickly reforested than southern ones, on account of the greater 
effect which the sun’s rays have on the south slopes in melting the 
winter’s snows and exhausting the soil moisture appears to be well 
founded. Diflerences are also noted in the eflect of forest fires on north 
and south slopes, it being claimed that fires are more destructive on 
the south slopes. 

A century of the Department of Forestry [of the Russian Ministry of Agri¬ 
culture and Imperial Domains], 1798-1898 {Si. Petersburg, 1S9S, pp. J51; rev. in 
Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov,, 191 {1S98), Nov.,pp. 467-469). 

Report on forestry, C. 1). Smith {Michigan Sta. lipl. 1897, p. 90). —A brief aooomit 
ia given of the rooporative exi^eriinents which are being carried on between the 
stcTtion and the Divieiou of Forestry of the United States Department of Agricul¬ 
ture. A list of the species x>1auted is given. The object of the experiments, it is 
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Htatecl^ is to determine what distiiietioii^ if any, could be seen in trees grown from 
the same variety of seed colloeted in difl'ereut localities 
Report on the Department of Forestry of the Ministry of Agriculture and 
Imperial Domains for 1896 (St, Petershurtjy 1807j pp. rev. in SeUk. 

Khoz. i Ljiesor., 101 (ISOB)^ Xor.f 2>P> 1877 ,.—The gross income from the exploita¬ 

tion of the government forests for the fiscal year was 33,700,000 rubles (about 
$13,480,000), and the net income 26,500,000 rubles (about $10,600,000). The number 
of clerks and oflicials of the forestry department was 3,18!>. The forest guards num- 
b(T(‘d 30,333 men, besides 534 laborers. From the Institute of Forestry at St. 
Petersburg 63 ])ersons graduated. Tin* number of students in January, 1807, was 
402. The expenditures of the institute were 166,500 rubles (about $66,600). In 23 
lower schools there were 350 pupils. The maintenance of these schools costs 91,000 
rubles (about $37,600).—r. fireman. 


SEEDS. 

Seed examination, (>. F. Wheeler (Michitjan Sfa, lipi, pp, 
.9(S’, !)!)),—The autlior gives a list of weed seeds found in 2 lots of seed 
imported from Europe. All the weed seeds are said to b(' of Old 
World spocies. Those found in the crimson clover were: hvpidiam 
vainpestre, Lychnis resprrfiHH^ white mustard, charloc>k, kidney vetch, 
corn* chamomile, chess, quack grass, common storksbill, and summer 
rape. 

Similar examinations were matle of the weed seed found in orcliard 
grass imported from France. The weed seeds present Avere: Bransica 
monensis^ Arahis perfoliataj wild candytuft, false tlax, bladder campion, 
hyclintit v(*sperfi)u(, geranium, yellow mclilot, black medick, Norway 
cinejuefoil, flanada thistle, burdock, ox-eye daisy, Leuvanthemum max- 
in m, Tra(jopo(jon prnlvush^ Pier is hivr cioides., Crepis hienis, groat bed- 
straw, caraway, rib grass, sorrel dock, common sorrel, curled dock, 
and velvet grass. 

Seeds and low temperatures (Science, n. ser,, S{1H0S), 190, p, SIT )).— 
It is stated that IT. T. Hrown and F. Escombe inclosed seeds in thin 
glass tubes immersed in a vacuum jacketed llask containing about 2 
liters of liquid air. The air w as replenished so as to subject the seeds 
for 110 hours to tem])eratures ranging from —183^0. to —102oO. The 
seeds used wore: liordenm distiehon, Aveita saiira, Cucurhita pejio, 
Cyelanthera explodens, Lotus ieirayouolobus, Pisum elatius, Trigonella 
faniumgracum, Impatieus halsamina, Jlelinnthus annuus, lleraolcum 
villosum, Convolvulus tricolor., and Funkia sieholdiana. They had pre¬ 
viously been air dried, and contained when the experiment began from 
10 to 12 per cent of moisture. After their prolonged exposure to the 
intense cold the seeds were slowly thawed, the process requiring about 
50 hours. Tliey were then tested as to their germinative power by 
comparison with seeds from the same lot whic.h had not been subjected 
to the low temperatures. Their germinative power showed no appreci¬ 
able difference from the checks, and the resulting plants, which in 
most cases were grown to maturity, were (equally healthy in all cases. 
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The authors coucluded I'roni their experimeut tliat we must regard 
the protoplasm in resting seeds as existing in an absolutely inert state 
devoid of iiny trace of metabolic activity, and yet conserving the poten¬ 
tiality of life. 

Chemical processes in the germination of seeds, F. Esoombe 
{iSci. Progress^ 7 abs, in Jour. Roy. Micros. 8oc. 

I London\y 1898^ No. 5, pp. 561^ 562 ).—Tlie author claims that during 
germination amids and amide a(*ids i)erform diffei ent functions, Amids 
result in only small amounts from direct hydrolysis, being chiefly formed 
synthetically by the transformation of amido-acids and of nitrogenous 
substances derived from the reserve carbohydrates. The synthesis of 
amids takes idace in the dark and the further stages of proteohydrolysis 
are duo to enzymic Jiction. It is claimed that x)roteln can not be regen¬ 
erated from amids in darkness, although its regeneration in Ihe light 
is not proved. The author believes that the metabolism of germination 
is in the main chemically similar to that which occurs in mature ])lants. 

On the chemge in composition which takes place during the 
germination of oil-bearing seed, L. MA(^)Itknnio {Compt. Re7id. Acad. 
Sci. Paris^ 127 (ys.^s), No. 77, j>p» 62’)-(6J8; Ann. Agron.^ 2') (1899)^ No. 
i, pp. 5-16 ).—'the question as to whether the glycerin formed from the 
fats present in oil-bearing seed is capable of giving rise to carbohy¬ 
drates in young plants, and whether there are marked differences 
existing between the saturated acids and the unsaturated ones, led to 
a series of experiments on the germination of peanuts which contain 
arachidi(* acid and saturated acad, and castor beans which contain 
ricinoleic acid. 

The seeds were germinated in the dark in wet sand in i)orcelain pots. 
Seedlings were analyzed at frequent intervals, and their conqmsition is 
shown in tabular form. The oil content was shown to gradually 
decrease, bnt it took place more rapidly with castor beans than with 
peanuts. The carbohydrates, represented largely by cellulose, the ash 
and undetermined constituents increased in about the same proiiortion. 

The differences noted in the constituents of the plantlets is said to 
dei)end upon the chemical composition of the seed. The saturated fatty 
acids jiroved less adapted to transformation into sugar than the oleic 
acids. The ])roduction of carbohydrates from ricinoleic and related acids 
seemed to depend u])on the presence in the molecules of the acids of 
allyl groups which by combustion are transformed into glycerin, a loss 
polymerized and less condensed form. 

Repon of Danish seed control, 1897-98, O. Kosxuui* {Copenhagen. lS9S,pp\37). 

Twenty-sixth report of the seed-control station, Copenhagen, Denmark, for 
1898 {j>p. 44 ).—Contains a number of articles on different kinds of seed, ]>re]>aration 
of 8ee<l, influence of weeds on ciop yield, etc.— f. w. woi.l. 

Report of Gothenburg seed-control station for 1897-98, . 1 . E. Alkn {dothen- 
hurg {Sweden), 1898,pp. 15). 

Report of the seed-control station for 1897, 1*. Baesslek {Jiericht uber die Thd^ 
tigkeit derAgr. Cheni, Vereuoheialion nnd Samencontrolatafion in Kbahn fnr 1897. Kbslin, 
1898). 
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Plant-culture trials and seed control, 1897, B. Larsen {Christiania^ 1898y pp, 
S9 ),—Report of the experiment station supported by the Royal Society for Norway’s 
Weal.—F. w. woLL. 

Report of the Skara seed-control station, S. Hammak ( Her, Vwks, Skara Kern. 
iSta. och Frokonirollanst., 1898ypp. 27-Sl). —Th^ principal varieties of seed tested were 
oats, red clover, timothy, and fir. 

Catechism of seed control, F. F. Buuijnin<; {Landbouwera-Cateehiarnue rorr de 
Zaadoontrole. Wageningen: H. Van (iortely 1896% a. ed., pp.4S), 

Report of seed investigations fdr 1896 in Brux,-Kaaden-Duppau, Konotau, 
Podersam, and Saaz, A. Now^<)< zek {Kaaden^ 1898^ pp. 80). 

Concerning the methods of testing agricultural seeds, 1). Sakkllauio ( ff ienet' 
Illua. dart. Zig., J4{I899)y No. 4,pp. Jiga. 8). —Doseribes the methods and appa¬ 

ratus adopted at the Vienna seed-control station. 

Regulations concerning seed testing by the Holland seed-control station, 
A. F. Van Ta’NI>en (Keglemcnt voor de Onderzoekingen nan dc Kijkalandbonvproefa1a~ 
tiona. IVageningen, 1898, pp. 18). 

The results of seed tests made at Modena from 1895 to 1898, F. Todauo 

(Staz. Spcr. Agr. Hal., SI {1898), No. S, pp. 2S8-24S). 

A new germination apparatus for beet seed, K. Lai.i.kman'i {Bnl. Aaaoc. ('him. 
Suer, ei IHatiU., 10 (1899), No. pp.879, 880.) 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Club root and black rot of the cabbage and turnip, L. K. Jones 
( Vermont JSta. JUiL 6y;, ;pp. 16j Jigs. 0 ).—The author notes the occurrence 
of (‘lub root of cruciferous plants, and reviews its history and causes. 
Siieciftiens received at the station in September were examined, and 
it was found that tlie parasite causin^:^ the disease had passed into 
the spore e.oiidition. These sjmres usually remain in a dormant state 
incased within the roots until th(‘ following spring, when they are 
liberated by the decay of the roots. 

The dilierent methods by which the germs are disseminated are com¬ 
mented upon, the principal means being in manure and with seedling 
plants and nursery stock. An infection is reported in Vermont which 
was traced ajiparently to infected soil adhering to celery ]>lants brought 
from a region where the club root was known to exist. A list of idants 
affected by this disease is given and remedial measures suggested, 
among them the destruction by burning, burying, or cooking of all dis¬ 
eased material which is fed to stock, deep i)lowing of soil in autumn 
where the disease is known to be ])resent, rotation of crops, suppres¬ 
sion of cruciferous weeds, and the use of lime. During the past sea¬ 
son an experiment was made in which 80 bu. of lime per acre was 
scattered over the soil, and cabbages and turnips planted. The cab¬ 
bage plants came from two sources, one of which was known to be 
infested, and the other free from disease. The turnips and cabbages 
from clean soil showed very markedly the effect of the lime treatment, 
while the cabbages which came from infested soil showed little differ¬ 
ence. This experiment is to be repeated. 

The occurrence of black rot of cabbage in Vermont was reported in 
1897. It has since been noted in a number of other places, but appears 
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to be a rather recent infection. It has been previously described in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 68 of this Department (B. S. B., 9, p. 489) and in 
Wisconsin Station Bulletin 65 (B. S. R., 10, p. 156). 

Different types of plant diseases due to common Rhizoctonia, 

B. M. Duogau and F. i), Stewart (Bot. Gat., 27 {1899)^ No. 2^ p. 129 ).— 
The authors have demonstrated by experiments (1) thab a dampin^^-off 
of various seedlings is caused l>y a species of Rhizoctonia; (2) that 
a fungus agreeing in structure with the latter has been the cause of 
the serious root rot of sugar beets in New York during the past year 
and the fungus identified with this disease seems to be undoubtedly 
Bhizoctonia heicc; (3) and that an important stem rot of carnations is 
also found to be due to a fungus agreeing precisely in its characters 
with the beet Bhizoctonia. 

It is claimed there is abundant experimental ju'oof that the beet and 
carnation fungi are identical. The last-named fungi also produce 
damiung-off, although not so abundantly as the fungus originally 
isolated from damping-ofl* seedlings. Bxi)eriinents indicate that these 
different types of disease are all due to the same species, the specific 
affinities of which can not as yet be given with (*ertiiinty. 

Notes on gum disease and crown gall, L. B. Taft {Michigan Sta. 
Hpt. 1897^pp. 96^97 ).—Reports have been received from various i)art8 
of the State of injuries to peach trees caused by development on the 
branches of knots from which gum exudes. An examination failed to 
show the presence of any specific disease, and the swellings appeared 
to be the result of injuries to or rupture of the bark. As a result of 
this injury, a corky, knot-like growth forms which, if the injuries are 
severe, results in weakening the branches, and wherc^ there is danger 
of breaking down it is advised to cut the branches back below the 
injured jmrtions. 

Many complaints have be.en re(‘eived concerning the crown gall 
on nursery stock, i)articularly upon the peach. The exact nature of 
the disease is not known, but it is thought to be contagious, especially 
on soilsri(ih in organic matter. When trees have galls ui)on the collar 
or upon the larger roots, it is claimed they should not be ])lanted, as 
they will never make a desirable growth. 

Additionsd host plants of Plasmopara cubensis, A. 1). Selby 
{Bot. Gaz., 27 {18!)9)y No. 7, pp. 67, 6W).—The author reports a series of 
experiments conducted to ascertain the ditt'eront host plants of this 
well known parasite of cucurbitaceous plants. There were grown, in 
addition to the cultivated varieties of cucumbers, musk melons, wnter- 
melons, pumpkins, gourds, and s(|uashes, specimens of a large number 
of other Oucurbitacefe. The list of host plants determined is as follows : 

** Oucumia aatirnSf C.nielo, C. odoralhahnuMj (\ ertuaveuBj ('uourhita pepo, (\melopepOf 

C, verrucosa (?), CitriiUus vulgaris, Lagvnarla vulgaris, Covcinia indica, Brgonopaia 
lavinioaa erythrocarpa, Mukia soahrella, Momordica hahamiua, M.charautia, Meloihria 
acahra, Trichoaauthes coluhrina, Sicyoa angulatua, and MUrampelis (Echinovystia) lohata, 
but not on Benincaaa cerifera or Cyvlanthera ejcplodena,” 
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In every (‘.ase tlie cucumbers and muskiuelons were first attacked, 
after which the disease 8i)read to other cucurbits. It is further 
observed that Planmopara cubensitf in clearly distinguishable from 
P, australis, whether examined upon the same host or upon the dif¬ 
ferent hosts of the former. 

Diseases of the vine, W. (1. Smith (Gard, Chron., ser,, ^5 {1899), 
N'o. 17), —The author states that the diseases of the grape may 

be classed into throe groups—those due to i)arasitic fungi, those attribu¬ 
table to injurious insects, and those for which iieitlier fungi nor insects 
offer a suiticient explanation. This last class of diseases, which is said 
to be due to ])hy8iological causes, is to be considered in a series of 
articles, the present paper dealing with shanking and blanching.' 

Shanking, which is a widely distributed disease, is probably the same 
as that described in France under tlie \v<imib mala die pectique^'^ 'MMi 
that described under the name “shelling’’or “rattles” in New York 
Cornell Hta. Ibil. 7b (F. S. U., 0, p. 732). It is (biaracterized by the fall¬ 
ing of the grapes as they approach maturity, the fruit breaking away 
where it joins the stalk, or by the fruit sini])ly shriveling up and 
remaining attached. A weakened root syst(un, excess of nitrogenous 
fertilizers, and ])ossibly a deticieu<*y in potUvsh are thought to cause this 
trouble. 

Idauching, or “chlorose,” is recognized by the leaves becoming yel¬ 
low or completely blanched, the loss of color generally beginning near 
the margin and spreading inward between the veins. The young twigs 
are frecpiently attacked like the leaves and dry up. The woody branches 
are retarded in growdh and tlie new leaves remain small and blanched. 

Experience in Fraiu'e seems to indicate that this disease is worst on 
cahaireous soils. ()n clay or siliceous soils chlorosis only appears during 
cold, Nvet siirings. Tlie disease is said to be diminished by any mode 
of cultivation which promotes good drainage in the soil and strengthens 
the groNvth of I he vines. Above all, applications of sulphate of iron 
should be ai)plied about the roots of the grai)es. Dilferent varieties of 
gra]>es are affected to dilferent degrees, and the subject of resistant 
varieties is said to be worth (‘onsidering. 

Planw diseases, ( 3 . F. Wiikkleu (aS7u. Hpt, 1897, pp. 99, 
1(H )),—Brief notes are given on several diseases of farm crops which 
have not hitherto been ob^erve<l on the college farm. A turnip disease, 
due to Alternaria hmssiva\ became very injurious in the turnip fields 
of the college in August. The leaves were covered with dark-colored 
spots, which increased until the leaves w^^re destroyed. Bacteria 
subsequently attacked the roots, causing a wet rot and the complete 
destructiqn of the crop. 

A millet disease, due to JSclerosjxtra graminicola, was noticed for the 
first time on (lerman millet. Later the same disease was found attack¬ 
ing green fox-tail grass. 

A lettuce disease (Marsouia per/orans), which is confined to green- 
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houses, is reported as troublesome in the houses of a lettuce grower at 
Grand Kapids. 

During the latter part of May red clover was found to be attacked 
by Glwosporium sp., the affec.ted. plants in many cases having their 
leaves entirely destroyed. Fully half of the plants in the clover plats 
were more or less affected. 

The most important fungus diseases of cultivated plants, V. K. Varlikii {St. 
Petersburg, ISOS, pp. X -\-140: rev. in Sehk. Khoz. i Lycsor,, 103 {1800), Jan.,p. 328), 

Pathological notes, L. Sa\ astano {Hot. Soc. Nat. Napoli, 11, No. 11,pp. 100-127; 
abs.in Ztachr. Pflanzenkranh., S {1808), No. 0, pp. S50-S5S). —Notes aro given on an 
Opnntia rot, bacterial disease of grapes, an olive disease, rot and gummosis of 
.Jnpaneso medlars, canker of poplar trees, California grai»e disease in Sorrento, fig 
mildew in Campania, rot of grape stock in Sorrento, and stunting of the fruits of 
limes. 

Concerning the diseases of the peach, C.Mohu {Zfschr. P/lanzenkrank., 8 (1898), 
No. ft,pp. Oil, 215). —Notes aro given on some diseases to wliieli peach trees are sub¬ 
ject, especially Exoaseus deformans. 

A leaf disease of olives, \. Vrnni ccim {P>ol. Ent. Agr. t Paiol. Veg., 5 {lSOS),pp, 
85-S7; abs. in Xischr. Ptianzeuhrank., S {ISOS), No. 0,pp. 250, 251). —Notes the attack of 
Cyelovonium oleaginnm on oliv(> leaves. All varieties are not equally susceptible. 
Spraying with Bordeaux mixture is re<*omniendod us a ])icventive treatment. 

Grape diseases in Brazil, F. Noack {/Asehr. Pflan (nlranh.,0 {1800), No. E pp. 
1-10, pi. 1, figs. i). —Notes are given on attacks on gra))es of Peronospora riiicola, 
Percosjjora viticola, fiidiiun tnckeri, (Uaosporinm ampelojdiagnm, Melanvonimn fnligi- 
mnm, root rot, a mildew caused by Apiosjwrium braaHienst, n. sj)., and injuries duo to 
wind. 

Grape anthracnose in Tunis, Casik\ {linl. IHr.Agr.et Com., 4 {1800), No. 1 l,pp. 
70-7 2). —Notes the occurrence of the disease and recommends winter treatment v ith 
iron sulphate and summer apjdications of a solution of iron sulj)hat(‘ and lime. 

Anthracnose and brunissure, F. Debra v {Pul. Agr, Algtrie et Tuuisie; abs, in Pul. 
Soc, Pot. France, J. ser., 5 (ISOS), No. 1, pp.O?,OA ),—Notes are gi\en on Spkaceloma 
ampclinum and Pseudocovimis vit^f^. 

Concerning brunissure, Debkay {Pul. Soc. Pot. France, 2. ser., 5 { IS’08), No. 5,2*p. 
252-288, pis. 2).— A report is made of diseases of a iiiimher of plants saiil to he induced 
by Pseudocommis ritis. 

The microparasites of wheat (Pol. Inst. tgr. Kstado dv Sdo I*anlo cm Campinas, 10 
{1809), No. l,p. 22). 

Culture experiments with heteroBcious rusts, VII, H. Kbeuaiin {/Aschr. Jfanzen- 
kranl.,9 {1890), No. 1, pp. 14-20, figs. —Exi>eriments are rejxuted with Peridermium 
strohi, P.pini, Melampsoridinm bctnlinum, awA .Eoidiiim lands, and of Pucciniastrnm 
Bpilobii, the telentospore form of the jeeidial stages on lir trees. The author makes 
a new genus, Melampsoridinm. of those rusts having seeidia of the Peridermium type. 

On the duration of the winter spores of some rusts, J. Erkksson {Centbl. Pakt. 
n. Par., 2. Abt., 1 {1S08), Nos. 0, pp. 270-.^88; 10, pp^ 427-42 2; abs.in Ztschi. Pjianzen- 
krank., 0 {1800), No. 1, p. 10 ).—The duration of the vitality of these spores is as a rule 
quite shqrt, being not much more than a ,>ear. The snhstaiiee of this i)aper‘ha8 
already been given (E. S. R,, 10, ]». 57). 

Caaoma fumariee in its genetic relationship with the Melampsora of Populus 
tremula, F. Bt’Bak {Ztschr. Pflanzenkranh., 9 ( 1899), No. l,pp. 20-20). 

Epidemics of the potato disease in Finland, G. Groteni elt {K. Landt. Akad. 
Handl. Tidskr., S7 {1898), No. 5-G, pp. 291-295, maps 4). 

The prevention of potato rot in cellars {Ztschr. Pflanzenkrank., 9 (1899), No. 1, 
pp.57,68,flg. 1 ).—Notes are given on methods for storing jmtatoes so as to remove 
some conditions for the dovelopimml of rot. 
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On the preparation of fungicides, L. Degruij.y {Prog, Agr, et Vit, (JCd. VE8i)j ^0 
{1H09), No. 14, pp, 4SS-429). —Forumlas and directious for the preparation of a uumber 
of fungicides arc given, inclading a solution in which sulphate of cadmium is sub¬ 
stituted for copper sulphate. The latter is highly commended, although but few 
tests seem to have been made of it. * 

Anew fungicide and insecticide, M. and A. (^ampagme {Prog, Agr, et Vit, {Ed, 
TjEat), SO {1899), No. 10, pp. 501, 50o). —E()ual parts of alkaline turpentine and trit¬ 
urated copper suli)hate are said to ])Ossess great value as a combined fungicide and 
insecticide. 

Concerning some copper fungicides, E. DEcmunLY {Prog, Agr, <4 Vit, {Ed. I/Eet), 
20 {1899), No. 17, pp. 511, 512). —A formula for what is claimed to be an absolutely 
neutral fungicide is given as follows: AVatcr, 100 liters; copper sulphate, 2 kg.; 
carbonate of soda (Solvay 90^ ), 950 gni.; and ammonia (22'^ I3aum6), 1 liter. This 
mixture is said to be easily prejiarcd and ai)plied and is c|uite edicient. 

A comparison of copper fungicides, 1*. Souauer {Ztschr, Pflansenkrank., 9 {1899), 
No. l,pp. 55-57). —The author quotes and comments upon the investigations of llarth- 
Colmar on the relative value of Id copper fungicides recommended by the trade for 
the prevention of jilant diseases. In tabular form are given the actual cumxmsitioii, 
cost, and ical value of the fungicides. 

On the fungicidal action of acetate of copper compared with sulphate of 
copper, A. YKiNa {Staz. Sper. Agr. Hal., SI {1898), No. 11,x)p, (>J~09). 

On the use of powders and sprays in the treatment of fungus diseases, 1 i. 
Dk(JUULLY (Prog. Agr. et Vit. {Ed. VEal), 20 {1890), No. lf>, pp. 481-484). —The claims 
relative to the merits of both foriuo of fungicides are re\ iewed, and the author con¬ 
cludes that for tin* prevention of black rot nn<l similar disoasos liquid fungicides are 
to be picferred. 

Comparison of powdered and liquid fungicides, V, Costk-Flokkt {Prog. Agr. 
et Vit. (Ed. //Est), 10(1899), Vo. 18, pp. 5f.9-545) 

ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the apiarist for 1896-97, U. L. Taylor {Michif/an ^Sta, 
/.S.97, jyp, 1(C>-12 ()).—The author gives bis idea ef a model beehiv( 3 . 
Besides being inexpensive, light, and simple, he recommends that cer¬ 
tain of the sections should not be over 3 in. deep in order that they 
may be easily removed and replaced with empty sections and thus pre- 
A^eiit swanning. The Aspinwall non-swarming hive gave rather good 
results for 2 y(*ars, but is too expensive, costing nearly times as much 
as th ' ordinary L liive. The device for tlie prevention of swarming is 
very simple. A great deal of additional room is given to the brood 
chamber without increasing the space, whicli can be occupied by comb. 
^‘This is accomplished by alternating at the approae.h of the swarm¬ 
ing season all combs of the brood chamber with frames of wooden 
comb which lias no septum and iii which, consequently, nothing can be 
stored.^’ 

On the subject of tlie ])ossiblo injury to grapes by bees, the author 
has made a number of observations, and concludes that bees never 
harm uninjured grapes. Of 30 varieties of grapes, with which the 
author experimented, he found that injury was almost entirely con¬ 
fined to the Delaware and Lady, which varieties are especially liable to 
crack open during a wet season. The bees which were observed suck- 
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ing the juice &om grapes with ruptured skins were noticed to work 
almost entirely upon compact clusters, and very seldom upon loose 
clusters. The author placed paper sacks around about 1,000 clusters 
of grai)e8 of 13 different varieties in such a way that the bees could not 
gain entrance, leaving a slit in ftie bottom of each sack for the escape 
of any water which might enter. Toward the close of the experiment 
it was found that clusters inclosed in sacks were suffering more than 
those which were left uncovered, and the author concludes that the 
sucking away of the juice of the graijes by the bees is a dire<‘t benefit 
rather than an injury in that these juices are prevented from flowing 
upon sound grapes, and thus increasing the amount of injury by the 
cracking of the skin. 

The author made some experiments in feeding bac.k extracted honey 
after the best of the honey season was over, to determine whether 
unfilled combs could be in that way filled out economically. The con¬ 
clusion of his experiment is that the extracted honey was fed back 
with a profit of nearly 62 per cent. 

Experiments were tried in wintering bees in the cellar at a high 
temperature. During the winter the temperature seldom went below 
45^ E,, and for the greater i>art of the time it ranged between 15 to 50 \ 
The bees, which numbered ISO colonies, were |)ut into the cellar during 
th(‘ first half of November. There was no unusual loss of bees until the 
end of February. From that time on the number of dead bees on 
the cellar bottom increased rapidly. The removal from the cellar was 
begun March 29 and was concluded April 11. Examinations disclosed 
the following condition: 13 colonies dead or nearly so; 2 starved; 2 
dead from weakness resulting from lack of (|ueons; one with a bottom 
board liad apparently smothered. The dead bees from the cellar floor 
measured 6 well packed bushels ‘‘amounting to a loss on an average of 
3 pts. of bee^ from each colony.” During the winter there was an aver¬ 
age consumption of honey to the amount of about 151 lbs. per hive. 

The author gives a somewhat detailed description of foul brood, and 
the methods of iireveiiting it are mentioned. The method iireferred by 
the author is that of transferring the bees to another hive and then 
sterilizing the old hive by heat. Honey taken from a foul brood colony 
was fed to anotlier rather weak colony and the result showed that the 
disease had not been transmitted by this procedure. A (iiieen from a 
colony affected with foul brood was introduced into another colony 
without infecting tlie second colony. 

In the opinion ol* the author it is seldom necessary to observe any 
other precautions than to sterilize by heat the hive in which foul brood 
occurs, after removing the bees. 

Supplementary report of the apieurist for the summer of 1897, 

J. M. Rankin {^fichigan Sta, Rpt, 1897, pp. 1^7, 1:^8). —Two (lueen bees 
were imi>orted from Mississippi from colonies badly infested with bee 
paralysis. One of the colonies into which one of the (pieeiis was intro- 
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duced Hhowed some sij^us of the disease, wliicli would indicate that the 
disease may be iutrodiiced from the South. 

in an experiment with different sorts of foundation it was found that 
the bees begin to Avork first on the dr|iwn foundation, but later in the 
season they prefer the thin. 

Some brec*ding experiments were caivied on to determine the ques¬ 
tion wlieth<*r the tongues of bees eould be increased in length, liesults 
were obtained which were encouraging. 

Sweet potato insects, E. 1). Sandeiison (Martfland Sta. J>uL . 0 ^^, 
1 JU-t /.;).—The bulletin contains ])opular accounts of the life 
history, habits, and means of prc^vention of a number of insects which 
feed ui)on th(‘ sweet j)otato. The sweet potato root-borer {CifJas formi¬ 
ca r ins) lias not yet been reported in Maryland, but sa\ eet potato growers 
an* wariHMl against its i)ossible inqmrtation. A number of cutworms 
attack sweet potatoes, among which Afjrotis mcssori<( is i)erhaj)S the 
most im]K)rtant. As remedies against this insect, the author recom¬ 
mends deep fall ])lowing, scattering bunches of grass or clover sprayed 
with Paris green at the rale of 1 lb. to 1(W> gal. of water before setting 
tin* plants, and tin* S 2 )r(‘a(ling of a poisonous mash, composed of* 1 lb. of 
Paris green to about 2 (jl. of cheap molasses and »">() lbs. of wheat bran. 

The sweet ])Otato flea l)eetle {Vhwtocnema confnis) is reported as 
being exceedingly injurious to tin* sAveet ])olato in tin* State. The 
remedies suggested are the dipping of the plants before setting into a 
solution of arsenate of lead and the spraying of the plants after they 
are set out witli Bordeaux mixtuie, which se(*ms to be distasteful to the 
beetles. 1'he arsenate of lead is to he made in tin* following propor¬ 
tion: 11 oz. of aeetati* of lead, 1 o/. arsenate* of soela^ dissolved in 100 
gal. of water. 

A number of tortoise beetles piey upon the sweet i)otato. The* species 
mentioned are (\tssida birittata^ (\ niijripcs^ ('opfort/cia hicolor^ (\ si(jni- 
/‘croj (\ clav((tOj and (^heli/moi pha ar</i(s. Brie*f nertes are* given byway 
of descri])tion anel accounts erf the habits and life histories of all these 
sjreeaes. The l emedies Avhich are ree*e)mmende*el are the arsenate erf lead 
inethoel, as elescribeel above* for the tie*a be*etle, anel spraying Avith l^aiis 
gre*en at the i*ate* erf [ lb. of the irerison anel } lb. of lime ter 40 gal. of 
wajei. 

A sjrecies of suaa lly {/Srhizoccrus chenus) is re]rorteel as sermetimes 
attacking the* sAvee*t irertater. Paris green, as ri^eiommendeel ferr the tor¬ 
toise be‘etle, is to be use*el against the sawfly. 

The SAA"e*et potater jrlume merth (IHerophorus movodactt/lios), the cueaim- 
ber flea be*etle, the tobacco aawiu, anel Macrosila cirifpilata are also men¬ 
tioned as enemie*s of the SAvect potato. 

The army worm and other insects, F. M. Webs i'er anel O. W. 
Maei.Y {Ohio Sfa, IluJ. p, 'Pippin, /j.—The antherrs give* mrtes ern 
the eeionornic* imperrtance anel life history of the army Avorm (Lcucauia 
utiipuncta), Winthemia l-j) list til at a is saiel ter be the most imperrtaiit 
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parasite of the army worm in Ohio. Hegarding the life history of the 
army worm the authors make the following statements: 

*^Tlie eggs are deposited during late April or early Mjiy, by female !n<»tlis, which 
either passed the winter as such, or emerged in spring having wintered as ])npa‘. 
It is of course possible that larvj. intght, in exc<*ptir)nal cases, winter over also. 
The worms from these eggs would develop and give rise to a second brood of moths, 
which, ovi])ositing, would produce a second brood of worms during duly, this being 
tlie destructive brood of 1896. The moths des eloping from this second ])rood of 
larva*, and ovipositing in August or September, Avouhl ]>ro<luce a third l)rood of larva*, 
and the moths from these would constitute the first biooil of moths of the following 
spring.” 

In Ohio, outbreaks of the army worm o(*(*iir most rref|uoiitly after 
cold wet springs. The initural enemies and the eommon artiti(;ial 
remedies are enumerated and descrilxul. 

Occasionally species of sawilies attack wheat and various (*ultivated 
grasvses. Three speeJes of* economie imiioi tanee an^ found in Ohio, viz, 
Vachynematns avtcKsicornis^ Dolertitt arrennis, and />. rollaris. 

There are probably three broods of the corn or bollworm {JleliotJns 
armif/era) per year in the southern ])art of the State and two in the 
northern. Two dipterous parasites, Fronilna arrnif/era and 1\ frenehn^ 
attack the larva. J^'all plowing is perhaps the best artih(*ial remedy. 

The paint(‘d hickory borer (Ciflleite pictus) lias been i eared from the 
wood of hickory and osage orange. Strong soajisuds appli(*d to the 
bark oi‘ the trees in May would doubtless destroy the eggs. 

Larva* of the raspberry caiie borer (Obcrni himacidata) were found 
not only in the stems of the raspberry but also in tliose ot apple, pear, 
and wdteh hazel. The authors lielieve that the insect re«inireR 2 years 
to complete its develo|)nieiit. The destruction of old canes aft(‘i‘ berry 
lucking is recoinniendt‘d as the best remedy. 

All artii'le on the jieach Kscale (JPiaspis (irnyptUdi) w liich was iirevionsly 
published in (hinadian Kntoinologist, Ajiril, ISPS, is rejirinted. 

The raspberry sawily, and preliminary notes on the grapevine 
flea-beetle, 11. Lowe [Nnr Yorl’ Sfa, Btd. loo, pp, 
pis, /).—The rasjiberry sawfly {Monophadnus rnhi) is reported as hav¬ 
ing caused serious injury to raspberries, and to the young plants in the 
nurseries esjieeially. The food plants of the ins(*ct arc the raspberry, 
blackberry, and the dewberry. The ])lants sutler some injury from the 
laying of the eggs on the under side of the leal“. The young larva* 
when hatched eat small irregular holes into the leaves, and as they 
become larger devour all tin* leaf except the midrib. They also attack 
the developing buds. Tlie ditferent stages of the inseet are described. 
The e^:gs are said to hatch in from 7 to lb days. Pupation takes 
place in the latter part of June. The pupal stage lasts only a few 
days, and there is but one brood annually. The insect is perfe(*tly 
free from j)arasitic attacks. 

The larva* of this sawtly may be jarred or liriished from the bushes, 
or the ground may be cultivated in the fall so as to expose the 
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cocoons to t he heat of the suu, or the raspberries iriay be sprayed with 
arsenical compounds or with hellebore. 

A bibliography of the subject is appended. 

The author gives descriptions of the various stages and an account 
of the life history of the grapevine flea-beetle {Ealtica chalybea). The 
methods recommended for combating this insect are the scattering of 
air slaked lime about the base of the vine, so as to kill the larva‘ when 
they attenii)t to enter the ground, and spraying with arsenical ])oisou8. 
The first application of Paris green should be a short time before the 
buds begin to swell, and should be in the proj)ortion of 1 lb. to 50 gal. 
of water, with the addition of enough lime to make the mixture milky. 
When the larva* first appeiir on the leaves, another ai)plicatiou should 
be made in the ]>roportioii of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of water. 

Notes on the San Josd scale and black peach aphis, L. K. Taft 
{MichUjan Sfa, Rpi, 1H97^ pp, 9/)j96 ‘).—During the winter of 1890 and 
1S‘)7 spe(*iinens of Sail Jose scale were received from a number of sec¬ 
tions of the State, and several centers of infection were located, all of 
which it is claimed were infested from nursery stock received from 
N(*w fJersey. Directions were given for treatment, and the work was 
thoroughly done, so tliat further spread was to a great extent checked. 

The black peach aphis is reported to have spread through a great 
number of orchards throughout the State, destroying thousands of 
trees. Various insecticides have been tested, including bisnlphid of 
carbon, kainit, tobacco, salt, and wood ashes, and it is believed^ (‘onsider- 
ing its fertilizing value, that salt and wood ashes are to be recommended 
as tlie best treatment. Tobacco water is considered second best, and 
it is recommemded that trees be soaked in tobacco water liefore being 
planted. 

The San Jose scale, XT. Dammeu {(Jard, (Jhron,, 5. ^5 {1899^ 

No. (i'J9.p. '36). —A review is given of a pa])er read by J^rofessor Frank 
before the Berlin Uorticultural Society on the San Jose scale and its 
allies. 

On account of the somewhat prevalent belief that the Aspidiofvs 
coHvha/orniiSj Avhich is widely scattered about Europe, is but a geo¬ 
graphical form of the American A. pirnieiosns., Frank has investigated 
the subject and has arrived at the conclusion that the European form 
is a true s])ecies, <]uite different from the American. In his investiga¬ 
tions on this subject he received from America at different periods 
twigs of the i)each densely beset with the true San Jose scale, and his 
investigations led him to conclude that instead of three generations 
yearly, in which a female breeds about 000 young scales, as is claimed 
by most American investigators, he found but one generation, and that 
only about 30 young are produced, from which he decides that tl»e 
American theory is erroneous. He further states that it is questionable 
whether the San Jose scale can live in Europe. 

Orchard fumigation, C. W. Woodworth {(Jaliforma JSta, Btd. 122^ 
pp, 22 ).—The bulletin contains a history of the discovery of the 
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iiisefiticido value ot* hydrocyanic-acid gas and of its various applica¬ 
tions for fumigating orchards. The credit for this discovery is claimed 
for California, the two chief workers having been D. W. Coquillett and 
A. D. Bishoi). 

The great i)roblem in the use of hydrocyanic-acid gas is to prevent 
injury to the foliage, and after a long series of experiments by the gen¬ 
tlemen just named the present three chief features of orchard fumiga¬ 
tion were devised, namely, the formula for the gas, the method of 
generating, and the night work. It was found that the foliage was 
much more liable to injury by fumigating during sunlight than at night. 

As to th(' (piantity of gas to use, a great variety of oi)inions prevail, 
and tables are given of the amounts used by Morse, by Co(iuillett during 
several vsuccessive experiments, by T. 13. Johnson, and by W. Gr. John¬ 
son of the Maryland Station, as well as by the author. 

As to the tents for covering the trees, common duck canvas is used 
at present, most of the tents being made of 8 oz. canvas, such as is 
used for light sails. For making the canvas gas-tight three ditterent 
methods have been tried, i. e., treating the tent with boiled linseed oil, 
applying sizing and i)aint, and saturating the canvas with a decoction 
of the leaves of ])rickly ])ear cactus. The latter metho<l has certain 
advantages in that the canvas is not rendered stilf. A great variety 
of tents have been used for covering trees. The bell tent has a dome- 
sha])ed toj) and is manipulated by means of a derrick. The hoo]) tent 
has a rounded top and the shape of the bottom ot' the tent is maintained 
b.N a strong hooj) of three quarter-inch gas pipe bent into circular form. 
The box tent has a square top and is without weights at the bottom. 
It is maniimlatod by means of a pole called a lifter. The sheet tent 
seems to have advantages over all the otliers, its only disadvantage 
being the fact tliat it possesses considerable siirj)liis canvas. It is 
maniimlated by means of poles and is without weights at the bottom. 
In manipulating these tents and in j)reparing the gas and charging the 
generator a gang of 4 or 5 men has been found most eHicientj 2 or J 
men handle the tents, 1 man manages the generator and measures the 
acid, and the fumigator introduces the chemicals into the tent. The 
whole responsibility r<‘sts upon the fumigator, since it depends entirely 
u])on his judgment as to how much of the chemicals shall be used. Tie 
has to estimate by the eye the cubical contents of the tent and say how 
much hydrocyanid should be used. Careful directions are given for 
estimating the amount of chemicals to be used from the size of the tree. 

In conclusion, a bibliogiaphy is given of articles on the subject of 
orchard fumigation. 

The effect of a alight dimiiiutlou of heat during the last days of the larval 
stages upon the coooona of the ailkworm, V. li amber i (.inn. Pk'ole Xat. Atjr. 
Montpellier' y 10 {1807-98), pp,20{]-ri20). —A diminution of beat to the amount of 2 to 
3'^ C. was found to i^rolong the larval life about 3 days and to i>ro(luco au increase 
in the wcigbo of the cocoons fiom about 7 to 8^ per cent on tbo average. The silk 
was equal and in many casen supciior lotbnt of cocoons wbicb li.ul been iiiniutained 
at tbe constant temperature of 21'^ C. 
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Entomological ciroulars, J. B. Smith (New Jemey State lid, Ayr, Ent, Circs, I- 

20) ,—Twoiily short popular circiulars on tho 8ubjt‘cts of economic entomology with 
titles as follows: Directions for treating the tulip soft scale; Arsenical poisons and 
how to use them; Kerosene as an insecticide; The cottony maple scale; Whale-oil 
80 tii> ainl its uses; How to treat tho San Jos6 scale; The elin-leaf beetle; The bag- 
worm or drop worm; The vaporor moth; Cij.bbage worms; Cutworms; The codling 
moth; Arsenate of load; Tho apple borer; Lime as an insecticide; Tobacco as an 
insecticide; Tlie plum curculi<»; Asparagus beetles; The scurfy scale; The oystor- 
sholl bark-louse. 

Fruit iuspectiou, D. Jones (t^hieensJand Ayr. Jour,, 4 (1899), No.8,pp. 190-19S ),— 
Calls attention to the necessity of inspection and investigation into the best methods 
of eradicating insect jmsts. 

Report of the iiijuriouB inaecta and plant diaeaaea in 1898, W. M. B(^iir)YEN 
(liereininy om Skadinneeter oy Vtanteeyydomme i 1898, Christiania, 1899, pp. 84, fiys. 

21) .—The author gives popular notes on vuirious insect enemies of field and garden 
croi)8, shade and ornamental trees, as well as fruit trees. Among the insects noted 
aie the frit fly, wireworms, cutworms, cabbage butterfly and cahbage-root maggot, 
and two species of Argyresthia, which are reported as injuring apples. 

The State entomological station of Sweden, f'.duiLL (Kni. Tidskr., 19 (1898), 
No, 8-4, pp, 129-142). 

Report of the State entomologist of Sweden for 1897, »S. Lam pa (Ent. TicUkr,, 
19 (/89S), No. 1, pp. 1-48, ill.). 

Principal insects injuring cabbage, V. Biiueineh (Itpt. Min. Ayr. and Imp, 
Domains., Dept, of Ayr. 8t. Peierebnry, 1898, pp. 81; rev. in Sehk. Khoz.i Lyvsov., 192 
(1899), Jan.,p.2i:), 

Norwegian Hymenoptera, E. Bthand (JCnt. Tidskr., 19 (1898), No. 2, pp. 71-112), 

The North American Mutillidse, AV. J. Fox { Trans. Anier. Ent. Soc,, 28 (1899), No, 
4, pp. 119-80(1). —'i'liis ])a))cr is in the nature of a monograph of the family and gives 
the principles of its classification as well as analytical tables and descriptions of new 
species. 

The plant lice of sugar cane in Java, L. Zehnfen {Meded. Proifslat. Suikerriet 
IVest Java, 88, pp. 11, pU. 1). —Gives bi<dogic and economic notes together with 
<les<’riptions of AJeurodcs lonyicornit^ .and .1. laitea. 

The Orthopteran genus Schistocerca, S, If. Scuddek (7V«c. tinier. Acad. Arts and 
iSci., 81 (1899), So. 11, pp. 141-470). —The author gives the characters which sc]»arnte 
this gomis from Acridium, and an analytical table lor dotonnining the various spe¬ 
cies of the genns. 1 )eHcri 2 )tion 8 .are gi\cn of all the species of the gtnius known to 
tln‘ author, including a number of new sjiecies. 

Diagnosis of new Lepidoptera from Africa, (\ ArRivinnirs [Ent. Tidskr., IS 
(1897), No. 8-4, pp. 218-222; 19 (1898), No. 8-4, pp. 177-180). 

The frost butterfly (Cheimatobia brumata), .1. Peyuon (Ent. Tidskr., 19 (1898), 
No. 1, p^ . 49-8']). 

Two new termites from the western coa£t of Africa, Y. S.iostedt (Knt. Tidskr., 
19 (J.898), No. 2,-4, pp. 204, 108 ).—Preliminary communication, in German, lermes 
acanthofhorax n. s]>. and 7’. miiUeri n. sp.— f. w . woll. 

A new termite from Cameroon (Termes niger n. sp.), Y. S.J(>8 TEI>t (Knt. Tidskr., 
19 (1898), No. 2,p. 128). 

Two small-fruit pests, V. \\. Hale and \ . H. Lowe (New York State Sta. Jiul. 180, 
popular cd., 2 )p. 8,pis. I, fiy8.3). —A popular summary of Bulletin 150 of the station 
(see p. 03). 

The results of two years’ work on the San Jos6 scale, W. B. Alwood (Trans. 
New York Stale Ayr. Soc., 1897, pp. 849-509). —Soap and kerosene washes and 
hydrocyanic-acid gas were tried and shown to he eflieieut remedies. 

Inspection and remedial treatment of San Jos4 scale, W. B. Alwood (Virginia 
Sta. Jiul. 79, pp. 78-94, fys. 8 ).—The seale has beeoine established at 291 points in 
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36 conntioH of the State. The infested stock <‘ame from inirseries in 13 different 
States. The scale was first introduced into Virginia in 1888. Tlie remedies which 
the author used were ^^destruction of infested plants, fumigation of nursery stock, 
lye, soap and kerosene washes, and wax applications.’’ The author found that pure 
kerosene could he safely applied through a small atomizer. 

Combating insect and fungus disealies, W. M. Sch/Wkn (TidRskr. Norahe handhr., 
5 {1898), No. lJ,pp. G38-(m). 

Paris green, W. C. Stubus {Louiaiana Stas. Bui. 54,2. ser.,pp. 98-l(i4). —Text of the 
State law regulating the sale and purity of Paris green with analyses of 34 samples 
collected hy tlie Commissioner of Agriculture. 

A preliminary note on the cocoon fungus, H.Nomura {Bot. Matj. {Tokyo^, 11, 
{1897), pp. SI-35; aba. in Ziachr. PJlanzvnkranh., 8 {1898), No. G, p. SGI). —In n brief 
note it is stated that silk cocoons are frequently seriously attacked hy Aaperqillna 
ilavnaaxxd A. glaucna. 

Concerning a fungus disease of Porthesia chrysorrhoea, (1. Linda r {Srhr. 
Nainrf. (ieaell. Danzig, n. an'., 9 (1S98), No. S~4, pp. SG, S7). —Descrihes attacks of 
Empuaa auHcw on this insect and reports the possible vulm* of this parasite in com¬ 
bating the destructive attacks of the insect. 
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Chemical examination of canned meats, IT. W. Wiley (T. S . 
Depl.Aijr,, Diritiion of Chemistry Cire.A, —Statements are made 

concerning? the examination of 13 samples of canned beef of differ¬ 
ent sorts, borax, boric acid, sulphites and sulphurous acid, or 
salicylic and benzoic acids were found. Corned beef and luncheon 
beef contained small amounts of saltpeter, (hmimon salt was also 
found, but the amount did not ai)pear to b(^ excessive. “It is a matter 
of common information that in the i)reparation of corned beef, salt and 
saltpeter arc .always used, whether it be in a large ])acking house or in 
a private family.” 

The appearance ol’tlu* meat when the cans were opened is discussed 
at some length. 

^‘Vciy little lilt wa8 iouud in the iulorior. In the aaiuides exumiiiod the whole 
external surface of the couteuts of the package presented a perfectly normal appcui- 
anec; there was no indication of the action of aiij formemts of any kind iior any 
discolorations not duo to natural causes. 

^^Thc jiackages of meat having been broken in two, not cut, tlie fractiiied surface 
showed no gelatin and only a few jtatches of fat, the great mass of material con¬ 
sisting of the red flesh of the meat. 

‘‘On ojioning the cans it uas found in many instances that tho tins on the inside 
were discolored and it was first considered that actual erosion had taken place. A 
careful microscopic examination of the surface, however, showed that this assump¬ 
tion was an ciroi. In no case was the surface of tho tin found to he eroded, and the 
discolorations were due doubtless to tho natural effect of the meats uixm tho tin 
surface.” 

On the influence of sugar on muscle exhaustion, 3. Prantner 
and li. Stowasser {Ce^iihL Tnnere ][fe(h, ^»0{1899)j No. 7, pp. J69-18:2, 
dgm. 1). —The authors report a number of investigations, in which they 
were themselves the subjects, on the value of sugar as a muscle food 
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and a protector of protein. By means of a mechanical device a weight 
was raised and lowered. This exercise brought into action the muscles 
of the upper extremities and even of the trunk and legs. Before per¬ 
forming the muscular work, 30 gm. of grape sugar was taken in weak 
tea. In control experiments an amount of dulcin equaling the sugar 
in sweetness was taken. The investigators did not know whether they 
had consumed sugar or dulcin. More work was i)erformed when sugar 
was consumed than in the other cases. 

A second group of experiments was made in which work was per¬ 
formed with Gaertner’s ergostat. The subjects worked until they were 
thoroughly tired. The effect of sugar was then tested with work 
of the sort described above. Tn these cases the effect of sugar was 
very noticeable. When sugar was added to a diet which sufficed for 
nitrogen equilibrium, the amount of nitrogen excreted in the urine was 
diminished. In tlie author’s oi)iniou sugar is useful as a muscle food 
for those who have a single muscular task to perform, rather than for 
those who are engaged in constant, though severe, manual labor. 

Danish feeding experiments with swine, 1895-1898, F. Friis 
{4^ lipt. Kgl, Vet, and Jjandbohojsic. Lab. Landokon. Forsbffj Copenhagerij 
J899j pp. 1(>2), —Twenty-nine experiments, which were conducted on 
the same general i)lan as the earlier investigations (E. S. E., 5, p. 428; 
7, p. 242), were made during 1895-1808 with 709 i)igs. They were 
divided into 131 lots. A number of lU'oblems were studied. 

BootH for swine .—The feeding value of ruta bagas, turnips, inangel- 
wurzels, and grain (barley, rye, or Indian corn) was studied in 11 
ex])eriments with a total of 305 pigs. 

Some of the lots were fed grain only. Others were fed a ration in 
which \ of the grain was replaced by roots, .09 to 1 lb. (dry matter) of 
roots being substituted per i)ound of grain. In all cases the liquid 
portion of the ration consisted of buttermilk, skim milk, and whey, 
alone or mixed. The average duration of the various tests was 100 
days. The pigs weighed on an average at the beginning of the test 
09.9 lbs. and at the end 161.8 lbs. The average daily gain per head 
was as follows: Lots fed grain, 0.90 lb.; lots fed Eckendorf mangel* 
wurzels, 0.94 lb.; lots fed Bangholm rutabagas, 0.92 lb.; lots fed 
Bulloch turnips, 0.88 lb.; and lots fed Yellow Tankard turnips, 0.89 lb. 

'IThe conclusion was drawn that roots may be fed as a part of the 
ration to i)igs with satisfactory results. If a larger proportion of roots 
to grain had been fed, the gains doubtless would have equaled those 
made on exclusive grain feeding. 

The dry matter and sugar content of the different kinds of roots was 
determined. The feeding value of the roots corresponded very nearly 
to their dry-matter content; the roots rich in sugar produced somewhat 
better results than those low in sugar, but the increase in live weight 
followed more closely the dry-matter (content than the amount of sugar 
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in the roots. The (|uality of the pork produced on the roots was 
excellent. 

Barley vs* wheat ,—Three tests with a total of 80 pigs were (*onducted 
to compare barley and wheat, 2 of these lasting 130 days and one 90 
days. Either skim milk or whey was fed with the grain. The average 
weight of pigs at the beginning of the tests was 31.3 lbs. and at the 
end 183.9 lbs. The lots fed barley only gained on an average 1.09 lbs. 
per da>, those fed wdieat 1.13 lbs., and the lots fed these grains lialf- 
and-half 1.11 lbs. The wheat, therefore, produced slightly better 
results than barley. Similar results were obtained at the station with 
corn (E. S. K., 8 , p. 256). The quality of the i)ork produced was excel¬ 
lent in all (jases on both kinds of grain. 

Molasses feed compared with barley and Indian corn .—Molasses feed 
was compared with barley and with Indian corn. The molasses feed 
was made from h beet molasses, 2 wheat bran, and ^ i)alm-nut meal, 
and was the same kind as used in the feeding experiments with cows 
at the station (E. B. R.,9, p. 275). In the 7 tests reported, 154 pigs 
were ineliided. The average duration of the tests was 93 days. The 
average live weight of the pigs at the beginning of the tests was 73.3 
lbs.; at the close, 173.4 lbs. The lots fed barley alone gained on an 
average 1.19 lbs. a day; those fed h barley and | molasses feed, 1.12 
lbs., and those fed A barley and 4 molasses feed (the amount of molasses 
feed in normal ration iiieieased by J the weight of the ration fed), 1.24 
lbs. When barley was compared with a ration in which barley was 
rejdaced by molasses feed in the proportion of 1 : 1 , the average daily 
gain was as follows: On barley, 1.16 lbs.; on barley and molasses feed, 
1.07 lbs. When barley and ^ molasses feed w.is fed, intermediate 
results were obtained. 

Three tests, jii which swine molasses feed (ij molasses and j)alm-nut 
meal) and Indian corn were compared, showed that the former in every 
case produced smaller gains than the latter. Ooiisideiing the cost of 
the ditferciit foods, the molasses feed jiroduced the (*heaper gain. 

The results obtained in slaughter tests showed no ai)preciable dilVer- 
ence in the etfect of the ditVerent feeds. The pork of the animals fed 
molasses feed \>as somewhat softer than that of the barley-fed animals, 
while the reverse was true when corn and molasses feed were compared. 
It ai)pears, therefore, accoidiug to the author, that the addition of 
molasses feed to a com ration tends to imi)rove the quality of the pork 
produced. 

Blood molasses feed rs, yrain .—Five tests with a total of 109 pigs 
were made to compare blood-molasses feed with grain. The avei age 
length of the tests was 100 days. The average weight of the pigs at 
the beginning of the tests was 77 lbs. and at the end 169.2 lbs. The 
different tests y\ere made with feeds of different origin and on some¬ 
what different plans, but on the whole the blood molasses feed did not 
equal barley in feeding value when substitute<l for this in the ratio of 
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1:1. The quality of the pork of the pigs fed bipod-molasses feed was 
generally poor. The average number for softness of pork (E. 8. R., 7, 
p. 245) for 4 experiments was 1.9 for the grain-fed lots and 3.1 for the 
molasses-fed lots. 

The conclusion is drawn that in the Danish (and English) market 
this means a loss of 1 to 2.7 cts. j^er pound. 

Palm-nut meal vs, Indian corn .—Three tests with a total of 70 ])igs 
were made to conquire palm-nut meal and Indian corn. The average 
duration of the tests was 80 days. The average live weights of the 
j)igs at the beginning was 94 lbs. and at the close 180,7 lbs. When 
barley was fed alone the average dailj^ gain i)er head was 1.11 lbs., 
when I corn and i)ahu nut meal was fed it was 1.11 lbs., with a ration 
of ^ <*orn and jialin-nut meal it was 1.13 lbs.; when corn was fed until 
the pigs weighed 120 lbs. and then was replaced by f (iorn and ^ palm- 
nut meal the average daily gain per i)ig was 1.11 lbs., and if ^ corn 
and i ])alni-niit meal was substituted for (*,orn meal the average daily 
gain per i)ig was 1.13 lbs. The mixed rations of corn and ])alm-niit 
meal produccMl th(» same gains as barley. This was in accordance with 
the results of earlier tests c.omparing barley and corn and b.arley and 
palm-nut meal. 

Slaughter tests were made which, iu the author^s opinion, indicate 
that ])a.lm-nut meal can entirely overcome the tendency of corn to pro¬ 
duce soft ])ork, both when of the ration is palm-nut meal the whole 
time and when the ration is palm-nut meal after the animals have 
readied a live weight of 120 lbs. 

A study of all the tests c.oiiducted with swine at this station in which 
corn was fed would, in the author’s o])iniou, seem to confirm the theory 
that corn produc.es the softest jiork in cold weather. Earlier tests with 
sunflower-seed cake, which has also been found to produce a soft pork, 
lead to a similar conclusion. The temperature in the hog house, there¬ 
fore, seems to be an important factor in the production of first class 
pork. 

The Ibod consumed per pound of gain in these and jirevious experi¬ 
ments was studied in considerable detail. More food was required 
per jiouud of gain as the pigs increased in size. The amount of food 
reijuired per pound of gain in different seasons of the year was also 
studied. Tigs of medium weight reiiuired 4 lbs. of food per iiound of 
gain iu summer and 4.3 lbs. in winter. When they were heavier the 
corresponding amounts were 4,7 and 5.1 lbs. 

The re]>orl contains a study of the yield and chemical composition 
of the different root crops used in the experiments reported above. 
The following table shows the average composition of some of the foods 
used. 
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Omn^ aition of feeding stuffs for pigs. 


MolasneB leed. 

Swiue molasses feed. 

Blood molasses feed. 

Mnn#r(‘l wursfiols, Kekendorf 

Maiij^el wurzels, Baires. 

Butu ba^a Baugholm . 

Turnips, Bulloch. 

Turnips. Yellow Tankard .... 





Nitrogen 




WaU*i. 

Proteiu. 

• 

Ktiior 

extract. 

free 

extract, 

excliuliug 

SuffHI. 

(’nule 
libel 

V«li. 




Hugar. 




Per cent. 

Pet cent. 

Pir cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

I*cr cent. 

J‘cr cent. 

21.05 

7 68 

1.79 

21 63 

27.60 

13. 36 

0.99 

2U 18 

0.25 

. 57 

19.69 

33. 3" 

11.98 

7.98 

10 00 

16.27 1 

1 56 

31.35 1 

16 00 

9 72 

7 42 

88.50 

.48 

2.41 

6.31 

1.00 

1 r» 

86.81 

.48 

2. 55 

8 00 

1.08 

1.10 

87. 74 

67 

3.47 

5 55 

1.66 

.01 

89.26 

.72 1 

2.93 

4 16 

1.80 

1.13 

00. Ka 

1 -54 > 

2 52 

3 74 

1.37 

1. 00 


—F. W . WOLL. 


Fig-feeding experiments, N. J. H. DiTNSTAN(^lf/r. J)cpi, Unir. CoL^ 
Nottingham, \an(l] Midland Dairy Inst., Kingston, —Two feeding 

tests with pigs conducted at the Midlaml Dairy Institute farm, Kings¬ 
ton, Notts, are reported. The lirst test was made with lots of (> pigs 
each. The pigs wore from litters and so divided that each lot con¬ 
tained 2 i>igs from ea(*h litter. The tests were maile to coin])ar(* sepa¬ 
rator skim milk and whey wlien fed with maize meal, aiurto determine 
whether it was more profitable to feed whey and separator skim milk 
or to sell it for the usual price, which, for the whey, was about 0.()7 (*.t. 
l)er gallon and for the skim milk 2.02 cts. per gallon. The daily ration 
pel head led to lot 1 at the beginning of the test was 5^ lbs. of maize 
meal and water ad libitum. The pigs in lot 2 were fed lbs. maize 
meal and a gallon of separator skim milk daily, with water ad libitum, 
and the pigs in lot 4 lbs. maize meal and 2 gal. whey, with watei* ad 
libitum. The maize meal was scalded and allowed to soak for a few 
hours before feeding. When fed it was mixed with the whey and milk. 
After 20 days tlie (quantity of maize meal fed was inc.reased J lb. The 
test covered 00 days. The maize meal fed was valued at $22.71 per 
ton. The results of the test are summarized in the following tabh‘: 

livHuUs oj pig-feeding vxperiinmtx. 


Weight 
at liegiu 
Diug 

1 nci ouso 
iu li\e 
wciglit 1 

HclatiuL 
er (lead 
to live 
weight 

Pro tit 
per lot j 

CoHt of 
tood pei 

1 pound 
of gam 

j Potenda 

fotl.1 843 

.. «54 

J*onndtf 1 
413 
184 
526 

1*cr cent. 
78 3 
76 8 
78 4 

ilia 0{ 
22.24 
28. 81 

(^ents. 

1 0.30 

' 5.73 

1 6 i){) 


At tlie close of the test the pigs were slaughtered and judged by an 
expert. The principal conclusions drawn from the test were as follows : 
“As to feeding value the maize and whey ration stood first, maize and 
skim milk second, the maize alone being very far behind."’ A gallon 
of separator skim milk and a little less than 2 gal. ol* whey have the 
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sain(‘ value as food for it was much more profitable to feed skim 

milk and whey than to sell them at the prices prevailing at the time of 
the cxpei iment. Further, it would be profitable to purchase skim milk 
and whey at the prevailing juices to supplement maize. 

The second test was made with 2 lots of 4 i)igs each. The pigs were 
all from the same litter. The object was to compare barley meal and 
maize meal when fed with equal quantities of whey. At the begin¬ 
ning of the test the pigs in lot 1 were fed 20 lbs. of barley meal and 
8 gal. whey i)er head daily; those in lot 2, 20 lbs. maize meal and the 
same amount of whey. After 20 days tlie grain ration was increased 
1 lb. The test <*.overed 03 days. The hnamual statement is based on 
barley meal at $20.28, maize meal at $22.71 per ton, and whey at 
0.07 ct. per gallon. The total weight of lot 1 at the beginning of the 
test was 737 lbs.; of lot 2, 731 lbs. The total gain for the two lots was 
332 and 402 lbs., and the ratio of dressed weight to live weight 78.0 
I)er cent and 80.0 i>er cent, respectively. The cost of food i)er pound of 
gain of lot 1 was 0.07 cts., and for lot 2, 1.85 (ds. The total j)rofit for 
lot 1 was $13.18, and for lot. 2, $24.82. At the close of the test the pigs 
were sold, slaughtered, and judged by an expert. 

‘^The biirloy-T(‘(l pigH w<‘r« Joniu'i* in and hot bettor than those Ibd on maize. 
The floHli of the iniiizo-i‘cd pigrt was fatter than thoso fed on harley, but wet nicely 
and was of good (jiiality and vcr,\ 8aitabl(* foi the pork trade. . . . The harley-fed 
pigs would have been hett<*r for the ‘curing trade*/ but it is v(‘ry doubtful whether 
such an increase in price could liavc been <»l)tained to com)»t‘n8ate for the extra cost 
of producing the hotter (piality ]>ig. . . . 

**It will he 804*n that in fattening ])ig.s Boiue (> months, old mai/e meal is a more 
profitable food for tin* production of pork than h.irley meal (when feeding Htutts 
cost about tlie prices noted), and that maize* meal prodiicoH greatc‘r W{‘ight8 of 
increases than barley nieal. Although the jdgB fed on harh'y meal produced the 
firmer ami better f|ualit;\ jiork, yet, as long an the bufch<*r makes no ditferc'iici* in 
price for the two ilifterontly fed l)ig8, it will he noticed that more weight of jiork 
can be produced by the uho of mai/e meal and that at a eheajier rate than oinplo\ing 
barle\ meal in the same <|uaiititie8.” 

Investigations on the metabolism of the horse at rest and 
performing muscular work, N. Zuntz, (4. 11a(tEmaj>in, jct al, ( Landtv. 
Jail, b., 'i7 (AS.98), 5’,4/0, pZ.v. 1 ).—In this ])ublication the 

authors rej^ort in detail their experiments with horses, some of which 
have been rejiorted in jirevious publications.’ 

Exi)erimonts are rejiorted in which the balance of income and outgo 
of nitrogen and carbon Avas determined, as well as a large number in 
which the resjuratory quotient was determined. The resjiiratory quo¬ 
tient has been found to vary under different conditions, and furnishes 
a delicate means of judging of the changes which take place within 
the body, or the effects produced, for instamie, by internal and external 

^ A number of the investigations and the methods followed were noted in Hulletin 
45 of this Office, ji. 411. For earlier work see E. 8. R., 5, p. S22; 8, p. l.“jt>. A paper by 
Professor Zunt/, based in part on this experimental work, appeared as a leading 
article in the Record (7, p. 5118). 
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muscular work. In some of the experiments the horses performed no 
work; in others work of various sorts on a level or on an incline was 
performed. Especial attention was given to determination of the 
amount of work required for resinration, for the beating of the heart, 
as well as the energy expended in chewing and digesting food of 
different sorts. 

Hay and maize as food for horses were compared. Some of the 
deductions were the following: Maize increases metabolism, markedly 
stimulating respiration and perspiration. When hay only is fed and 
work is i)erformed, profuse sweating is induced, the temi)erature rises, 
and^there is a trembling of the muscles. The effect is less marked 
when maize only is fed. 

Some of the authors’ general conclusions are of especial interest. It 
appears from the investigation that 38.3 per cent of the energy of the 
food is converted into mechanical work by the horse. On account of 
the energy re(j[uired by the beating of the heart and for respiration, 
which fa(‘.tors increase with muscular work, only about 34 i)er cent is, 
however, available for external muscular work. 

The authors believe that 3,201 gm. of nutrients is sufficient for a 
horse weighing 500 kg. and i>erformiiig no work, when 'the, food con¬ 
tains 1,382 gm. of crude fiber. Further, it is believed that a horse i)er- 
forming no work and weighing 500 kg. reciuires in tweiity-lbur hours 
1,100 gm. of nutrients in addition to that exi)ended for the labor of 
digestion, this factor requiring not less than 2,100-gm. of nutrients. In 
these (jalculations the total nutrients equal the sum of fat multiplied 
by 2.4, protein, and carbohydrates. The authors found that different 
foods require different amounts of energy for the labor of (ihewing and 
digesting them. On the basis of their investigations, the real nutri¬ 
tive valiK*, of a number of common feeding stuffs was calculated. The 
results are shown in the following table: 

Calculated nutritive value of one kilogram of different feeding stuff's. 



1 

Dry mat- 

1 1 

1 Crude 

1 1 

Total di 
ges tilde 
nutri¬ 
ent s.u 

Labor expended in 
chewing and di¬ 
gestion. 

1 True nutritivt) 

' value. 

tor. 

ftbor. 

In 

terms of 
energy. 

In terms 

1 of nutri. 

1 cuts, a 

' In 

' terms of 
i energy. 

III terms 
of nutri¬ 
ents. a 

Motliutn hny (average qnal- 

Per cent. 

(trams. 

j (trams. 

Calories. 

Grams, 

('alories. 

(trams. 

ity) . 

Alfalfa bay cut at beginniug 

85 

260 

1 ■•*01 

828 

1 209 

721 

182 

of bloom. ^ 

84 

266 

453 

866 

1 219 

928 

234 

Ke<l clover bay. 

84 

302 

407 

944 1 

1 2119 

667 

‘ 168 

Winter wheat straw. 

86 

420 

181 

1,177 I 

1 297 

460 

—116 

Oats (medium quality). 

87 

103 

615 

492 1 

1 124 

1,943 

491 

MniKo. 

87 

17 

785 

325 

1 82 

2, 784 

703 

Pield beans. 

86 

69 

720 

439 

111 

2,412 

609 

Peas. 

Air-dry disembittered lu¬ 

86 

59 

687 

402 

102 

2,319 

586 

pines . 

86 

157 , 

645 

646 

103 

1,908 

482 

Linseed cake. 

88 

94 

690 

495 

125 

2.239 

565 

Potatoes. 

25 

10 

226 

.107 

27 

787 

199 

Carrots. 

1 

15 

16 

113 

82 

21 1 

365 

92 


a Protein, ]»1 uh rarlmhydrateH, pins mule fiber, plus fat iniiltijdiwl by 2.4. 
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As will be seen, tlie nutritive value of straw is negative in the cibove 
table. The authors call attention to the investigations which showed 
that so long as heat alone is considered, the digestible nutrients in 
straw should be given their full valu^ as shown by the heat of combus¬ 
tion. Provided the labor of digesting a mixed ration does not exceed 
2,100 gm. (or 8,310 calories) the digestible nutrients in straw have a 
positive value. Provided the labor of digestion is greater than this an 
excess of straw would only increase the internal muscular work so 
that approximately 110 gm. of nutrients per kilogram is of no value for 
the body. 

lYorii the table the amount of any food or combination oi* foods 
re(iuired for maintenance may be calculated, according to the authors, 
as follows: When a horse weighing 000 kg. is fed hay alone, 8.2 kg. 
would be necessary since, as previously stated, 3,200 gm. of nutrients 
are required for maintenance. As shown by the table, a kilogram of 
hay contains 301 gm. total nutrients. 

If the ration consists of 3 kg. of hay and 1 kg. of straw and it is 
desired to make up the balance with potatoes, the amount necessary 
may bo cah ulated as follows: 

(iruIllH. 

'riirro kilograms of'h{i> furnish total uutrieiits amounting to.... 1,173 
One kilogiMUi of straw furnishes total nutrients amoiintini; to... 181 

Total. 1,354 

Since tlie horse recjuires for maintenance 3,200 gm. nutrients, there 
remain 1,816 gm. total nutrients to be 8up])lied by potatoes. This, 
divided by 226, the total nutrients in a kilogram of potatoes, gives 8.2 
kg. as the amount wliicli must be added to the ration. 

The authors note that defects in external conformation and move¬ 
ments necessitate an increased amount of museiihir exertion. This has 
an important bearing upon the purchase of horses. Too low a stall 
temperature also increases the amount of material required for main¬ 
tenance. In many cases observed by the authors, this increase was 
hardly covered by a kilogram of oats daily. Some of the conclusions 
drawn have to do with the best form of mechanical appliances for util¬ 
izing external muscular work. The authors discuss the experiments 
(d‘other investigators in detail and compare the results with their own. 

Economic feeding of working horses, T. H. Walton {Agr, Gaz,^ 
Nnr Honfli Walea^ .9 No, pp. — Experiments are 

rei)orted on the successful feeding of molasses to over 400 horses at 
the liarawai Sugar Plantation in the Fiji Islands. As high as 30 lbs. 
of molasses was fed ])er bead daily at different times, but the ration 
finally adox)ted consisted of 15 lbs. of molasses, 3 lbs. of bran, and 4 
lbs. of maize. In addition green cane tops were fed. The health of 
the horses was excellent. Molasses did not e.ause diarrhea, but rather 
constipation, which was counteracted by feeding bran. 

Feeding molasses effected a saving of over ^45 per head per annum. 
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Sa< 5 h a saving, however, in the author’s opinion, was possible only by 
reason of large quantities of waste molasses and valueless cane tops 
available on the spot. 

The composition of Fiji cane molasses and green cane tops is re¬ 
corded, and was as follows: 


Composition of Fiji cane molasses and (freen cane tops. 




1 Protein. 

Fat. 

1 Garbohydratea. 

Crude fiber, j 



Water. 


1 Tiidi- ' 
1 CBSti* 1 
ble. 

1 : 

Digeati- 

bio. 

Inili- 

gesti- 

ble. 

Digcati-i 

no 

Indi- 

geati- 

ble. 

Digoati' 

blc. 

Indl 

geatl 

ble. 

Aab. 


Per ct. 

i per ct. 

Per ot. 

j Per ct. 

Per ct. 

' Per ct. 

Per et. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Molaosea. 

26.0 

2.6 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1 61.5 

\ 0.0 

\ 0.0 

0.0 1 

10.0 

Green cano topa. 

75.2 

1 

0.0 

1 

O..*! 

9.5 

4.1 

4.4 

3.0 

1.5 


The conclusions drawn from the investigation are as follows: 

For working horses the sugar in cane molasses is a satisfactory substitute for 
starchy food, being readily digested and transformed into work. Fifteen pounds of 
the molasses can be given to a 1,270 lb. working horse with advantage to the health 
of the animal and to the ottieiency of its work. It produ(‘es no undue fattening, 
softness, nor injury to the wind. The high i)roportion of salts in it has no injurious 
eftect. An albuminoid ratio as low as 1 :11.8 has ]>roved highly suitable for heavy 
contiutious work when a sufficient quantity of digestible matter is given.” 

Special report on the market for American horses in foreign 
countries 6 ).—This report, made by the Secretary of Agri¬ 

culture to the President, December 12, 1898, is designed to stimulate 
the export trade in American horses. It contains special articles on 
Great Britain’s purchases of cavalry horses in Argentina, American 
horses in Belgium, reciuirements for German army horses, a statement 
of experience and observation in shipinng liorses to Germany, horses 
in France, summary of a communication regarding American horses 
used by the large horse companies in Paris, France; American horse 
trade of Great Britain, horse trade with Great Britain, American 
horses in Denmark, the demand for and kind of horses suited for Euro¬ 
pean uses and the present status of the horse trade in diflierent coun¬ 
tries, export of horses from the Gliicago market, and a leport regarding 
the export of horses from Buffalo, New York, and vicinity. Tlie bulletin 
also contains a resume of the individual reports. 

European nations, with the exception of Kussia and Hungary, do not 
produce as many horses as they need. The deticiency is largely made 
up from exports from Oanada and the United States. The American 
export trade in horses has developed very largely within the last 5 
years. In 1893 the total number of horses exi>orted from the United 
States was 2,967, valued at $718,607; in 1897, 30,532 horses were 
exported, valued at $4,769,265. Of this number ‘‘about 4,000 were 
exported to Belgium, 1,000 to France, Germany, and Holland, and 
20,000 to Great Britain.” Ninety per cent of all horses exported to 
Great Britain were draft horses, 7 per cent high-class coa(ihers, and 
22094-~No. 1- 6 
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3 per cent trotting and light carriage horses. Of the total number 
sliipi)ed to Germany 95 per cent are draft horses weighing 1,500 lbs. 
or upwards, the remaining 5 i)er cent being made ux) of high-class car¬ 
riage, running, and trotting horses. Most of the latter are resliipped 
to Austria. Eighty-five per cent of the horses shixiped to France are 
what are termed ‘^cabbers;’’ the other 15 per cent are about equally 
divided between draft horses and trotters. About 2 per cent of the 
shipments to Belgium are trotting or light buggy horses, 23 per cent 
street-car horses weighing 1,200 lbs., and 75 per cent draft horses, 
weighing 1,000 lbs. and upward. Many horses are recpiired in Europe 
for cavalry and other army purposes, as well as for various uses in civil 
life. The requirements for these different purposes are discussed in 
considerable detail. 

The cost of shipping horses is discussed at some length. 

‘'It coHttt from to $40, after the horse is purchased in Chicago, Uuifalo, or else¬ 
where in the eastern half of the United States, before ho can b(* di8i)osed of in l^on- 
doii, Antwerp, Paris, or Hamburg. This charge is as great on a cheai) as on a 
high-prieod horse; hence, evt'U if thcire wore a demand for them, tlie profit on cheap 
horses would be too small to justify fhe risks. Therefore llui horses shipped abroad, 
while of the same breed and used for the same ])nrpo80 as those sold for domestic 
trade, are on the whol<‘ a better lot of indi\idnals. ... It takes some time for the 
imjjorted horse to recover from the ellects of the 8(‘a voyage, ami douhtless prices 
would bo higher if that time were allowed to <*la]>se IxToro the horses wore put np 
for sale. There would, however, be some exi)ense attaehed to it, the buyers eonsid- 
oring an addition of £2 (about $10) to the price of the horse a fair (‘stimatoof the 
exi)eiiHe recpiirod to get him in condition for work.^^ 

The economy of using animal food in poultry feeding, W. P. 

WilEBLER {Neic Tori' State Sta. JiiiJ. 1J9, pp, '2^9-2iH ).—Tests arc 
reported witli cbitiKens, pullets, cockerels, and young ducks to compare 
rations in which the protein was derived from animal and from veg¬ 
etable sources. The animal food used was dried animal meal. 

The first test with chic.kens was begun with two lots of 42 each and 
covered 20J weeks. At the beginning of the test tlie chickens were a 
few days old. A record was ke])t of any chickens whicli esca])od from 
the pen in which they were confined, as well as those which died 
during the test. Lot 1 was fed a ration of animal meal together with 
some skim milk, wheat, cracked corn, oat meal, and mixed grain con¬ 
sisting of 12 ])art8 of corn meal, 4 fiartsof wheat Hour, 2 parts of ground 
oats, and 1 |)art eacdi of wheat bran, wheat middlings, pea meal, and 
old-process linscied meal. Lot 2 was fed wheat, cracked corn, oat meal, 
and mixed grain consisting of 0 parts of i)ea meal, 4 of old-process lin¬ 
seed meal, and 2 eac.h of wheat bran, ground oats, and high-grade 
gluten meal, and i x)art each of wheat middlings and corn meal. 
Toward the close of the test ,a mixture of 2 parts each of old-process 
linseed meal, wheat bran, ground oats, gluten meal, and 1 part each of 
wheat middlings and corn meal was substituted for the above. The 
chickens were also given some skim milk to add to the palatability of 
the ration. Each lot was fed green alfalfa. 
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The financial statement is based on corn meal, wheat bran, and wheat 
middlings at $13 per ton, ground oats at $16, linseed meal at $20, (ioarse 
flour at $26, gluten meal at $23, pea meal at $13.50, animal meal and 
dried bloo<l at $40, and green fodder at $2 per ton. Wheat was rated 
at 80 and corn at 38 cts. per bushel, and fresh bone at 80 cts. per 
100 lbs. 

Tn the first 12 weeks of the first test the chickens fed animal meal 
gained 50 per cent more than those fed the grain ration. They con¬ 
sumed more food, but required less dry matter per pound of gain. The 
cost of a pound of gain in the lot fed animal meal was 4^ cts.j in the 
lot fed grain, 5^ cts. During the first 8 weeks of tlie test the cost of 
a pound of gain was 74 and 111 cts., respectively. The chickens fed 
animal meal reached 2 lbs. in M^eight more than 5 weeks before the 
others, and reached 3 lbs. in weight more than 8 weeks before the chick¬ 
ens fed the grain ration. Three iiullets in the lot fed meat meal began 
to lay 4 weeks earlier than any in the lot fed grain. 

The second test was begun with two lots (Nos. 3 and I) of 33 chickens 
each and continued for 14 weeks. The chickens were (> weeks old at 
the beginning of the test. A i)relimiuary test of 3 weeks’ duration, 
made with 12 chickens, preceded the test proper. The rations were 
similar to those mentioned above. Lot 3 was given the ration contain¬ 
ing the animal meal. 

In the second test difiereuces in the two lots similar to those in tlie 
first test were noted, although they were not so striking. The principal 
conclusions of the second test are shown in th(‘ following table: 

Comparatire (jams of < hichem on animal and vi<jitahle Juoa, 

Cosl of I Tiiiu Timo 

<00(1 j)er io(]iin(ul 1 o r((|mro(lto 
pound ot iirnf k<uii ht'ooiid 

{'aiii I xxuind. ]>ouiul. 


pounds. fVofs. l>aifs. 

Lot 3 (Tiiout iiu^al) .' 4.0 5 0 47 30 

Lot 4 (irriim). 5 - 7.1 01 38 

with tb(‘ first two lots, more food was eaten under tho ration rout.lining tlio 
most animal food. Tho nntritivo ratio of this ration was somowliat tlie Avidor, 


although the amount of protidii supplied per fowl Avas about the same nmh'r both 
rations. 

A test covering 56 days is reported with two lots of 10 cockerels about 
3.months old at the beginning of the trial. The rations fed and the 
cxi)erimental conditions were i>ractically the same as in the tests with 
chickens. 

*‘Tbe two lots wove alike at tbo start and averaged almost exactly tlie same in 
Aveigbt. As in the olber feeding trials, the amount of protein snxijdied per fowl Avas 
about the same for the two lots, but tbo mitritiA o ratio was somewlnit wddor Avitb 
tbo animal meal ration. 

^‘Tbo gain in weight was not very regular nor very great for either lot, although 
for short periods some rapid gains were made. Those birds having the animal meal 
ration gained in Avoight during the trial about 20 per cent more than the others. 


Dry m.itlci 
10(1 Hired 
per pound 
of ^fiain. 
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^'During the firnt 8 weeks the consamptioii of food by the lot fed aalmal meal 
(lot 1) was uhont 28 per cent greater than that of the lot fed grain (lot2) and the 
gain in weight was about 40 per cent greater. One pound gain in weight was made 
by lot 1 for every 8 lbs. of wat«ir-freo food consumed, and 1 lb, gain by lot 2 for every 
8.8 lbs. of water-free food. During tho last 4 weeks more food was still eaten by lot 
1 but the gain made was considerably in favor of lot 2 as well as the cost of gain. 
The gain in w'eight for this period, however, was not economically made by either 
lot.’' 

A test under (jonditions similar to those noted above is also reported 
witli two lots iiiade up of 32 and 33 ducklings respectively. Lot 1 
was fed the animal meal and lot 2 grain. The test began as soou as 
the ducklings had learn(‘d to cat and was (‘ontiiiued until growth 
became very slow. In this and other exj)eriinonts data are reported 
in full in tabular form. 

‘‘During the first 10 weeks 2^ times as much food was eaten by lot 1 ’as by lot 2 
and tlie total increase in live weight 'was about four tiin(‘8 as great. Due pound 
gain was made by lot 1 for every XI lbs. of water-free food eonsnincd and 1 lb. gain 
by lot 2 for every .”>.2 lbs. of water-free food. Tho cost of food for each pound gain 
was about 3.7 ids. for lot 1 and 7.2 cents for lot 2, a difference not far from 95 per c*t. 
in favor of lot 1. The use of the aninml meal increased tho cost of the one ration, 
for while it constituted leas than one-fiftb of the total food beside tho alfalfa it 
represented eonsid(*rably over one-third of the tot il cost of the ration. . . . 

“The slow growth made liy lot 2 lor s*» long a time (during 15 weeks) did not 
])revout a more rapid gam being made hen the ration was more favorable. This 
is shown b^ the results of feeding lot 2 for I weeks on the animal-meal ration after 
the contrasted feeding w.is i'lnisbed. The growth m.ide by this lot was then rapid 
and the gain in w<*ight nearly as gieat as that which had been made by lot 1 2 
moutlis earlier when tho average si/o was about th<‘ saun* ns that of the older birds 
from lot 1 dining this later period. The disadvantage of living on the inferior 
ration was, however, mu'er entirely overcome, and tlie birds failed to reach the size 
ultimately attaiiuul by the birds having from the start tho animal-meal ration. 

Tho average weight of 1 1]>. was leaehed }»y lot I 3 weeks sooner than by lot2, 
the average weight of 2 lbs. <,ver 5 wi'oks Ho<m<‘r, and the average weight of .3 Ihs. 
over 8 weeks sooner. At 7 weeks of age the av eiage wciiglit for lot 1 was over ,3 
lbs. and for lot 2 less than 1 lb. At 9 Aveoks of age the avoragt' weight for lot 1 was 
about I..5 11)8. and for lot 2 about 1..5. At 11 weeks of age tlie average weight for 
lot 1 was .5 lbs. and for lot 2 it was 2 lbs.” 

Fattening and marketing of poultry, A. II. Lathcakt {Jour. 
Roy, Ayr, Soc. Fjuyland^ 3, ser,, lo pi, 7, pp, 7 77 ;-/; 7).—This 

article treats of the imultry industry in the Kast Itiding of Yorksbirej 
poultry fattening at Birdsall, Yorks; the sale of fowls by weight, and 
the by-itrodncts from chickens. Feeding experiments at Birdsall are 
briefly reimrted. In one test 32 chickens in 3 weeks consumed 1S8 lbs. 
of meal, T] lbs. of fat, and 1\ gal. of skim milk. At the beginning of 
the test the chickens weighed from 3 lbs. 3 o/s. to T lbs. when fasting 
and gained from 10 o/s. to 1 lb. OA ozs. In the author’s opinion, to 
obtain a fine quality of ])Oultry it is necessary to confine tlie fowls in 
cages for 3 weeks. If, however, it is desired to produce flesh at a mini¬ 
mum cost, it is considered more economical to confine the birds only a 
fortniglit. 

The author believes that proi)er attention to the by-products from 
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chickens would materially increase the profits in fattening poultry. It 
is suggested that chickens’ feet be used for the manufacture of jelly 
and the necks for soup making; that the livers be sold separately; 
that the feathers from cocks’ nec^s be utilized for tying artificial flies 
for fishermen, and that the feathers be utilized in other ways. The 
gizzards are regarded as nutritious and a salable product. It is fur¬ 
ther suggested that the offal be used for fattening pigs. The value of 
the droppings as manure is also spoken of. 

History aiid present status of instruction in cooking in the public schools of 
New York City, Louikk K, Hogan (U. S. JhpUAyr., office of Experiment Stations 
liul. 56j pp. 70fph. 12 ),—The tea(‘>hing of cooking as a branch of manual training has 
been introduced into many primary and grammar grade imblic schools. This 
bulletin, which contains an introduction by A. C. True, gives the history of the 
development of this movement in the public schools of New York City, together with 
a somewhat detailed account of tho course of instruction and exercises, including 
coinpositioiiH and drawings, projiared by pupils as part of their class-room work. 

Examination of the principal sorts of flour used for bread making, G. Fascetti 
{Staz, Sper. Agr, lial.y St No. 4^ pp. 567-.W).—The author reports the deter¬ 

mination of water, total nitrogen, cellulose, ash, and gluten in samples of Italian 
flour of ditferent grades. 

Flour and bread from a botanical standpoint, T. F. Hanatt.skk (fVietttr Jllus. 
Gart, Ztg.^ 2i {ISSU)^ No. 4^ pp. 100-1 tO). —The author d(*8cribes the seeds, etc., which 
may be found as impurities in flour and bread. 

Chemical composition and nutritive value of Norwegian cereals, F. H. Wrr- 
ENSKIOLI) (Norsk Landmand*<hlad, 17 ( ISOS)^ No. OSjpp. 577.578). 

Banana flour, A. Pkticumann (But. Assoc. Beige ('him.. IS (1809)^ No. S, pp. 147^ 
148). —Banana flour is briefly described, and an analysis made by Gr^goire is 
recorded. Tho ]>ercentage of comjmsition was as follows; AVater, 5.60; protein, 3.13; 
fat, 1.73; nitrogen-free extract, 82.31); crude fiber, 1.22; and fish, 5.93. The nitrogen- 
free extract contained 7.19 iier cent of glucose, 3.34 )»er cent of dextrin, and 45.76 
per cent of starch. 

Physiological chemistry for medical and other students, F. J>otta//i (Chimica 
Fixiologica p<r uso dei Medici a de,U Studenti. Milan (1898)^ vol. 1, j)p. NVA-448; 
vol. pp. A J J 405 : rcr. in A^alnre, 59 (1899)j No. 151, p. .'67). 

Muscular work, Destrek ((Juar. Jour. Inebriety. 1899. Jan.; ahs. in British Med. 
Jonr., 1899, N'o. 1999, Epit., p. Oi). —Experimiuits were made on the olb‘Ct of alcohol, 
callein (in tho form of tea and coflee), and kola on theproiluction of muscular work. 
The w ork was measured with a Mosso ergograph. 

Sugar in the nutrition of man and animals (iter. Sei. [Baris’], 4. ser.. 11 (1899), 
No. IS, pp. 409, 410). —L. Grandeau's work for the fSociete d’Agriculture is briefly 
re\ ]ew<*d. 

Hay of Norwegian fodder plants, F. Wkrenskiold (Tid^slr. Norske J.andhr., 6 
(1899), Nos. 1, 2 )p. S5~4S; 2, 82-80). —Includes analyses of mountain hay {stiterhii), 
meadow' hay, and marsh hay (myrhb). — v. w. woll. 

Analyses and feeding value of whale-flesh meal, fish guano, and fish nieal, 
F. H. WkUenskiold (Norsk Landmandshlad, 17 (1898), No. 51,pp. 508-570). 

Mechanical equivalent of materials constituting the ration of draft horses, 
P. VuiLLiER (Bui. Syn. PyrMes Orientates, 1898, June 10; ahs. in Me^. Agr., 4. ser., 10 
(1899), No. S, pp. 118, 119). —The composition find digestibility of different feeding 
stuffs are discussed, as well as their value as sources of energy. 

The use of sodium dioxid in studying the respiratory function, Desgrez and 
Balthazard (Conipl. liend, Acad. Sci. Paris, 128 (1899), No. G,pp. 301-36S ).— Experi- 
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ments are briefly reported with animals confined in air-tight chambers on the possi¬ 
bility of supplying oxygen by the doeomposition of sodium dioxid by water. The 
alkali formed from the sodiuin dioxid absorbed the carbon dioxid eliminated in the 
re8]»iratory products. Tln^ experiments were successful. 

Farm animals, b. .1. Tronc kt and E. T^intukiku (Le Paris: JAhrairie 

Larou&se fw. (h j, J, cd., p. IHSjftgs. 100). — Tliis is a popular volume on the horse, mule, 
sboep, and olbcr farm animals, with a si)ecial section on ac'cidents and diseases. 

Molasses as a food for animals, E. Wkkv {VEnpraiSy H (/.W), No. /7, yp. -100- 
402). —A grneral summary, quoted from 1m JSucrerie Edge, of some of the recent 
work on this subjeet. 

Experiments on the feeding value of sugar beets, (1. 8onKsi Sper. Agr, 

Itdl.ySl USDS), Eo. 0,pp. no J -DID). —The yield, size, and composition of a nniuher of 
sorts of sugar beets are recorded, and rations are suggested which are made up in 
part of beets. 

Ground bone as a food for young cattle (JJEngrais, 14 {JS99), No. 12. p. S04).—A. 
bi‘icf a<‘couiit of expea’iments by A. (»ouin and A. Andouard reported to the Societ<^ 
Natioiiale (rAgriculture de France on the successful feeding of ground bone to 
calves. 

Maize, rye, barley, and oats as food for horses, G. i>ic Maknkkkf. {I'Ing. Agr. 
(innhioux, 9 (1S9S), No. 5, pp. 229-247). —A test in.ade with two lots of 15 horses each 
is rcjmrted on tlio comj)arative value (►f oats and barley. Lot 1 was fed t) kg. of oats 
per bead daily, and lot "2 was fed 5 kg. of (»ats ami 4 kg. of ground barley. The tost 
covered 8 montlis. The average weight of the horses in lot 1 at the beginning of 
the test was 1711 kg., and of thost^ in lot 2, 4(>0 kg. During the test the average gain 
per bead of lot 1 w as 0 kg., and of lot 2, 29 kg. No bad ofl’ects due to barley w'crt' 
nolic(‘d. Tlu‘ value of mai/e for horses is discussed at some length, and the 4‘Xpen- 
ence of a Jlrnsscds cab <*ompany on the successful ns<) of maiz«‘ as part of a ration is 
quot(;d. 

Investigations on continuous crossing, K. Skxkqi’IKR {Auu. Agr on., 2U{1S9S), No. 
11,pp. 197-510, JifiH. 12). — K\j)eriment8 begun in 1889 are reporbid on llie contiuuous 
crossing of Lar/ac and Ilarbarino sheep. 

The farmyard, L. .1, TicoNcun and E. TAiNTUniKit {La hasae-conr. Paris: lAbrairie 
Laroussi' | n. <1. \ .pp. 100. Jigs. Sff). -(’bickeus, turkeys, pigt'ous, dueks, geese, <‘tc., are 
described and discussed in a ]>opular way. Tlie volume also contains chapters on 
feeding, hygiene, accidents, and diseases. 

Breeding and rearing ducks, J. J. Mi’Quk (Agr. da::. New South Hales, 9 (1898), 
No.2,pp. 19ff-~J0J,])Ll). —The author discusses llie subject largely from the stand¬ 
point of Ills jiersonal exqierieiice. 

The American standard of perfection as adopted by the American Poultry 
Association, containing a complete description of all the recognized varieties 
of fowls, J. II. Dkknkxstkpt, editor (Amer. PouJtrg .tssoaiation, 1898, pp. 221.) 

Will poultry thrive on grain alone? F. II. Hall and W. P. Wiiwkler (Netv 
Yorl' State Sta. Ilul. 149, popular ed.,pp.7). —This is a popular summary of Ibilletin 
149 of the station (see p.7fl). 

Btdletin of the United States Fish Commission ( VoJ. 17, pp. 420, p7«. 22, figs, 
75 ).—This volume eoiituins a number of special articles on tisli and tiHberit*8, as w<dl 
as tli(‘ proceedings of the National Fishery OougresR lield at Tampa, Florida, Janu¬ 
ary, 1898, and the iiajicrs read belore tlio congress. 

The utilization of waste products and waste places. II, The Clam, G. W. 
Field (AVioJe Island Sfa. Bui. 61,pp. 65-70. fig. 1). —The author believes that clams 
could be jirolitably cultivated on many in ml flats. The best methods of (‘xtemliiig 
and fostering tliis industry are discussed. 
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The period of gestation in cows, H. H. Wing (Neic York Cornell 
Sta. Jhd. 16J2jPp. 3J25-33d), —Observations were made on the period of 
gestation of a single herd of co\v« and its descendants during a period 
of about 10 years. The herd contained an average of about 20 cows, 
about two-thirds Holsteins and one-third Jerseys, with high grades of 
those breeds, a few natives, and mixed and crossbred cattle. The obser¬ 
vations are reported in detail and summarized as follows: 

182 births tbo average period of gestation was almost exactly 280 days. The 
shortest period was 264 days, the longest 296 days. Approximately equal numbers 
of births occurred oii each day from the 274th to the 287th, inclusive. 

^^The period of gestation was the same for male and female calves. 

^'The period of gestation where twins were born was 5 days less than the general 
average and 8 days less than the average of the single births of tln^ same cows. 

‘'Many cows show a well-marlved individual characteristic ns to i)eriod of gesta¬ 
tion, which may be several days longer or shorter than the average.'^ 

Feeding experiments with brewery residue for milch cows, E. 

ItAMM and E. Molleu {Milch Ztg., (1899), No. 7^pp, 97-99). — This 
material (Brausclileinpc) is said to be a new product prepared by a 
process which utilizes all of the residues obtained in manufacturing 
beer, including the yeast and the sediment from the cooling of the 
wort. It is ill the form of brown horny pieces similar to macaroni, and 
for use in the experiments was ground to a meal. It had the following 
comjiosition: Water, 10.25^ protein, 47.2; fat, 0.0, and ash 0.90 xier 
cent. 

The feeding ex])eriment was made with 8 cows, 0 kg. of the residue 
being compared with 0 kg. of peanut meal in alternating i)eriods. The 
results are given in detail and summarized. The live weight and the 
yield of milk were very nearly the same on the two feeding stuffs, the 
average being slightly higlier with the brewery residue. The percent¬ 
age of fat in the case of every cow was slightly lower on the brewery 
residue than on tlie ])eaniit meal, the average difl'erence being about 
0.20 per cent, so that the daily average per cow was 33 gm. less fat 
and 45 gm. less of total solids on the brewery residue. Considering 
the very rich character of ])eaiiut meal, the showing for the brewery 
residue is thought to be very satisfactory. 

Butter made while the cows were on the brewery residue was found 
to be normal in composition, and to be free from any peculiar taste or 
other characteristic. 

It is calculated that with peanut meal at 8 marks ($1.92) per^ 100 
lbs. the brewery residue would be worth 7 marks and 00 pfennigs 
($ 1 . 88 ). 

The turnipy taste of milk , N. Kitland {Milch Ztg.^ J28 {1899)^ No. 
C^p, 88; Nord, Mvjeri Tidn., Jd {1899), No, 4?, p. 17 ).—A brief account 
of a Norwegian experiment. Two cows which vere on pasturage were 
fed turnips out of doors and milked in the stable, and later they were 
fed hay and turnips in the stable and milked out of doors, the object 
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being to test the absorption of the tuniipy odor. No grain was fed at 
any time. The amount of turnips fed was as high as 1 hectoliter 
(2.84 bu.) per cow daily. Tests of the milk at different times by a num¬ 
ber of persons failed to reveal any turnipy taste in the milk. The 
conclusion is reached that the characteristic taste often observed when 
turnips are fed is due entirely to the absorption by the milk of the vol¬ 
atile ingredients of the turnips. 

A study of the milk supply of Chicago, Jane Addams and H. 
S. Orindley [Illinois 8tn, Give. 13^ pp, 3S), — A study was made of the 
cost and composition of milk as furnished to consumers in two districts 
of Chicago. Determinations of the fat and total solids in 185 samples 
of milk collected in the winter of 1896-97 in the neighborhood of Hull 
House and Lewis Institute, and of the fat, total solids, and casein in 
100 samples collected in the si)ring of 1898 in the Hull House district 
are tabulated. The analyses are considered in connection with a dis- 
(iussion of variation in the composition of normal milk, milk standards, 
and adulteration, cost, and nutritive value of milk, and the results of 
the study summarized: 

the 272 Bamjiles of milk ^vhich hav<* been examined and which were sold as 
whole milk, the variation in total solids rau^eH from 6.24 to 18.14, a ditferenco of 
12.20 per cent. The variation in fat rangOB from 0.5 to 10.40, a diiTereiico of 9.90 per 
cent. The solids-not-fat vary from 4.2 to 10.6, a difference of 6.1 per cent. The 
average jiercentago of fat in 272 milks is 8.17. In 263 samples the average per¬ 
centage of total solids is 11.71 and the average percentage of solids-not-fat is S.54. 

“Of the 272 samjdos, 134, or 49.26 per cent, contain less than 3 per cent of fat, 
and 181, or 66.51 j)er cent, contain less than 12 per cent of total solids. Of the 272 
samples sold as whole milk only 90, or 33.09 per cent, may ho considered as legal 
according to the city ordinances, and 235, or 86,40 2 )or cent, are helow the average 
of the American analyses of whole milk. In other w^ords, two-thirds of the milk 
sold w^as adult(*rated or holow the low rcijuiremeiits of the city.” 

Butter and butter adulterants, O.B. Cochran [Jonr.Franldin Inst.^ 
147[1899)^ \o,:JjPp,83-97^2}J.9), —lu distinguishing butter from oleomar¬ 
garine the author relies (piite largely upon tlie refractive index, amount 
of volatile fatty acids, and the Yaleuta test (tempei atiire at which the 
fat becomes turbid when treated with an equal volume of strong acetic 
acid), “x have never as yet met a single case in which any one of these 
tests did not sharply distingui.sh between butter and oleomargarine.” 
Other'tests, as iodiii number, sapoiiificatioji number, color tests, etc., 
are used in doubtful cases. A table is given showing the limits of 
variation in results usually obtained by these tests for butter, lard, and 
cotton-seed oil. The author found the A^alenta test of much assistance 
in detecting small amounts of lard in butter. 

Bcries of tests made at the same time on different samples of fresh butter of 
known purity will give ve ry uniform results. Stale butters give low results; adul¬ 
terated butters usually give high results. On account of the liability of the acetic 
acid to lose strength by absorption of water whenever testing samples of butter of 
unknown origin, comparative tests should be conducted on fresh samples of know'n 
purity. If this ])recautioii is taken 1 believe the results furnished by the Yaleuta 
test will prove to bo very important.’^ 
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A table shows the results of the Beichert test, the Yaleuta test, and 
the readingof the Zeiss butyro-refractometer for 8 samples of pure butter 
obtained from different sources, and for the same after tlie addition of 
10 per cent of lard. 

every case but one the additionn of 10 i»er coiit of lard has raised the results 
of the Valenta test decidedly above those obtained from ijuro butter, and this single 
exception is satisfactorily explained by the fact that this sample was old and very 
rancid when the test was made. ... A difference ecpially marked will be shown 
in the Valenta test if the butter is adulterated with oleomargarine, oleo oil, tallow, 
or other animal fats foreign to butter.’^ 

A study was made of the crystallization of fats from solution in vari¬ 
ous liquids. It is believed that if the conditions are keiit uniform the 
crystallization from amyl alcohol will have a uniform characteristic 
apjiearance. 

The use of cotton-seed oil as a butter adulterant under the name of 
^‘cream riponer” is noted, and an experiment is reported in which butter 
was made from natural cream and cream to whicdi some of the cream 
rijiener” was added. Tliere was an increased yield with the cream 
ripener, which is attributed ‘‘jiartly to the difliculty of removing butter¬ 
milk, the butter obtained in this case being unusually hard to work.” 
The results of various tests of this butter are reported, and the eoncln- 
sion is reiiched that ‘‘5 per cent of this oil will give reactions so strong 
that its iiresenc.e can not be due to the feeding of cotton seed or to the 
introduction of (jotton-seed oil as a solvent for the coloring matter used 
ill coloring the butter.” A number of samples of bultcr suspected of 
containing cream rii»ener were examined and found to give very marked 
color reactions. 

The detection of renovated, or xirocess, butter is described, consider¬ 
able weight being laid upon tlie inicroscoiiic examination by polarized 
liglit, although this is not considered conclusive. The results of exam¬ 
ination of 3 samples of renovated butter are given. 

“In renovated buttcr8 the turbidity temperature, as shown by the Valenta test, 
is lower than that usually found in fresh butter, and in the .lean modi float ion of the 
Valenta test a greater amount of acetic acid is ilissolvod by fresh bntt<T fat. Reno¬ 
vated blitters also nsnally contain a liigli iiercontage of free fatty acids.” 

Commercial butter cultures, H. Hayward and M. K. MoDonnrdd 
{Pennsylvania Sia. Bui, -//, pi), 1 !)),—Experiments were conducted to 
determine the eflects of Hanseirs Lactic Acid Ferment, B 41, the Bos¬ 
ton Butter Culture, and a skim milk starter prepared at the station, 
upon the flavor of butter made from iiasteurized and unpasteurized 
cream. Incidentally the flavor of butter made from iiasteurized .and 
unpasteurized cream under certain varying conditions was compared. 

The data are given for six trials made with each culture in cream 
Iiasteurized by heating at loO^ F. for 20 minutes, and for five trials with 
each culture in unpastourized cream. No direct comparison between 
lots of the same cream pasteurized and unpasteurized and ripened with 
the same cultures were made. 
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The batter from each lot was scored for flavor by three judges soon 
after making, but was not scored again, so that the effect on the keep¬ 
ing quality was not determined. 

A table shows the number of bacteria per cubic centimeter in the 
control lots in each case, the number destroyed by i)asteurizing, the 
number ])er cubic centimeter that were added in the starters, and the 
I)ercentage of i)urity of each culture after it was added to the cream. 
In the iinpasteurized lots it was observed that ‘Mt api)arently made no 
dinerenc<‘in the liavor of the butter whether theipercentage of the cul¬ 
ture bact(‘ria added was 4 oi* SO ])er cent of the total number present.’’ 

The results are discussed at considerable length, and are summarized 
as (bllows: 

“(1) In tlir of these exjierimonis, h itter cMiJtnros ina.\ he tlividetl into two 

chiKHes, (lie jicid-fonning uiid the iioiuieid fonninjif. 

**(2) In psiHtenri/ed crejiin, llie nonarid-ibrinin^j cnltiires ^ave results slightly 
inferior 1o those ohtaiiK'd with the niqmsteurized control lots, rijieiied spontan¬ 
eously. 

“(li) In uii))a8t.euri/<ul eroain, the iionaeid-forining (‘ultnres gave results slightly 
if jm,N 1»e1t('r than those obtained with the control lots, ripened spontanoonsly. 

“(1) In jmstcnirized cream the acid-foniiing (•nltiir(‘8 g:n e results slightly better 
than those ohtain(*d with the iinpastoiirized contred lots, rip(‘ned spontaneously. 

‘‘(5) In unpastouri/o'i oi\*am the acid-fonuing rnltnr(‘s gave results hut slightly 
if at all better than those obtained with the <*ontrol lots, rii)encd spontanoonsly. 

'riie use of Ml acid-forming culture soeiin'd to result in greater uniformity in 
liavor, in butter made from pastcuri/cd cream. 

‘*(7) Of the acid-forming culluros, the skim-milk starter gaMi results ])racti<*ally 
as good as did tlu^ nmre expensive commercial cultures, although it was nol so coii- 
voiii(*ntf> ])rcparcd. 

^‘((S) As good, if not hotter, lhi\ ored butler was made from uni»astcurized cream 
rij)Oncd with a skim-milk starter as from pasli'urizcd cream ripened with a com¬ 
mercial starter. 

“(d) The amount of acid devolojM*d in the cnaini had a very iin]>ortant hearing 
upon th<^ liavor of the butter. As a rule, tbe best tlavorcd butter w as made from 
cream in wliicli the dcv<*lopmcnt of acid bud exceeded 0.55 i)or cent. 

“(10) (lose attention to details, cleanliness, and the careful selection of milk at 
the weigh room promise more in improving tlu^ flavor of our butter than iiastcnriz- 
ing and tbe use of pure cultures.” 

Heated milk for butter making, H. nAvwAUD uiul F, F. Pepper 
{J^'iDisylrania Sta. JU(h i.>, ]>]), ,7).—Ten trials wen^ made, to test the 
couq^ariitive values in butter making of 8ei)arating milk at tempera¬ 
tures of 80^^ and 155 to 158"'^ F. The milk was heated to these tem¬ 
peratures by means of a Larkey heater. The cream from both lots 
received the same treatment. A skim-milk starter was used. The data 
for the experiment, in(*Iudiiig the scoring of the butter for tlavor by 
three judges, are tabulated. While no advantage in butter making 
was found to result from heating the milk to 155 to 158° before sepa¬ 
rating, a considerable disadvantage was found in handling skim milk so 
treated on ac(50unt of its souring quickly unless cooled at once, which 
is not thought prsicticable. 
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Report of Danish permanent butter exhibitions for 1898, 

F. Friis (Copenhagen^ 1899 ,—During 1898, 713 crcfimeries i)ar- 
ticipated in tliese exhibitions, 2,110 tubs of butter being judged in all. 
The average percentage of water yi the butter was 13.93 per cent, the 
determinations ranging from 10 to 20,05 i)ercent; 43 tubs, or 2 ])er 
cent of the total number, contained more than 10 percent of water. 
All but 5 of the creameries exhibiting ])racticed i)asteurization, and all 
but 11 used commercial lactic starters. 

Churning vxpvrimenls with cream pasteurized at <SY>, 8/j, and 90^ C, — In 
most (iases Danish butter is manufactured from cream pasteurized at 
about 75^ 0. (107^ F.); during late yeans, however, the tendency has 
been toward i)asteurization at higher temi)eratures. The experiments 
here l eported were made for the purjmse of ascertaining the influence 
of ])asteurization at iiigh lemperatures on the (juality of the butter, 
especially as regards its keeping quality. The e\i)eriment8 were con¬ 
ducted at 4 different creameries, 43 single trials Ixung made. The 
cream was i)asteurized at the ordinary tem]>crature (75*^ (k) and at SO, 
85, and 90^^ (170, 1S5, and 194''F., resi)ectively), and cooled to about 
12^ Vj. (54^^ F.). The butter was scored first the day after it was made, 
and again 11 days laler. The tirst scoring of the butter from cream 
pasteurized at 75^ (3. was taken as n in each trial, and the butter from 
cream i)asteurized at liigher temperatures was compared with it, the 
result b(‘ing indicated by n -f where the latter was superior. Similarly, 
in the second scoring all tlie butter was compared wdth tlie n of the 
first scoring. In stating the keejiing quality, d was taken as the 
decrease in score betw een the tw^'o scorings of the 75 ^ jiastcmrized 
product. The total scon* in the Danish system of scoring is 15, The 
average* remits are show n in the following table: 

Summaj'i/ of rcsuJiH of jHintcurization trials in hotter maliiif/. 
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Both the flavor and the keejiing quality of the butter from cream 
pasteurized at higher temperatures wuue better than in c.asf*. of butter 
from cream pasteurized at 75^ C. The keeping (piality of the Ibriner 
was superior in 29 out of 43 cases, the same as that of the lower jias- 
teurized product in 0 cases, and inferior in this respect in 8 erases. The 
‘^cooked taste’’ which appears in butter from cream iiastcurized at high 
temperatures, according to the author, will di8a])i)ear in tlui course of 
a short time. The cooling of the cream practiced in these o\i)eriments 
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was not (jonsidered sufficient, but could not be carried further under 
existing conditions in the creameries where the work was done. Bapid 
and rigid cooling is essential in high-teinperature pasteurization. 

The chemical analyses which were made fail to show any appreciable 
difference in tlie fat content of the buttermilk or the water content 
of the butter troni pasteurization at tlie different temperatures,— 
F. w. WOI.T.. 

Some observations on the formation and improvement of dairy cattle, I [. L. O. 

WiNBEia; (7i. Landt, Alad. llandl, TUlnlcr., S7 {189S), No.B-Gf pp. iJOO-SOS), 

Type more importan'- than breed, 0. L. Beach {Hoard's Dairymatif SO {lS99)j No» 
Gfpy. 111 7, fiqs, S), — 'Pile locord is given for different types of cows in the herd of 
the Stons Agrienltural College, with illnstrationH of rows and remarks on the feed¬ 
ing and not inoiit. 

‘*In comparing breeds witli types, we find the range in amount of butter i)ro- 
dneed to be, witli the .lerscys ,‘>71, Ayrshircs 266, or a difference of 105 between the 
highest and lowest. Tlie variation duo to type is 273 lbs. 

*'In a similar way, the range in the cost of 1 lb. of butter between the breeds is 4 
ets., ^^hile the range betwe(‘n the types is cts. 

‘^The range in net j»rotit between breeds is $16,25, while the range between types 
is $41.07. 

^MVe may conclude, then, that the form or type, more than breed, will determine 
the ability of a cow to produce butter economically.’' 

Brief manual of dairying and stock raising, A. A. Kalantkk {St. Petersburg, 
lS9,^,jfp. Jl 110; rev.in 8ehh. Khoz.i Lyesor., 191 {1898)^ ?39). — The 

book gives among oth<*r things information about the existing schools ot dairying, 
traveling dsiirh‘H, etc. 

Questions of daiiying in the Caucasus ( TijHs: Imperial Agricultural Society of the 
Caucasus^ 1897fpp. rev. in Selsk. Khoz.i Lyesov., 193 (AV.W), 

pp. 339, 230). 

Feeding experiment with fermented skim-milk feed, L. F. Nilson {K. Landt, 
Akad. Jfandl. Tidslr., 87 (1898), Ko. .^t-6,pp. ,W9~S43). —Detailed report of the teoding 
ex])oriments with 30 cowft, of which an abstract has already been given (E. S. R., 
10, ]). 487).—F. W. WOLL. 

Feeding experiments with Tropon residue for milch cows, E. Ramivt and E. 
MbLLEK {Milch Ztg., 18 (1899), No. 2,pp. 17-19). —This material is obtained as a by¬ 
product in the manufacture of the new i>rotcin preparation Tropon, which is made 
from a mixtuie of animal and vegetable material. The by>prodnct is said to resem¬ 
ble pea br.an in ajtpearanee and to contain 89.2J 2 )er cent of dry matter, 22.01 of 
protein, and 0 07 of fat. Tt was fed in an <*xpcriinent with 8 cows in eomiJarisou 
with an eijual amount of peanut meal. The results of the short trial show that 
although it contained considerably less digestible ]>rotein, the Tropon residue com- 
pletol,> replaced the peanut meal,” and the conclusion is reached that it is of equal 
value to peanut meal. 

The college herd {Michigan Sla. llpt. lS97,pp.8G,S1), —This contains a condensed 
record of the individual cows of the herd, reference to the application of the tuber¬ 
culin test to the herd and the purchase of a new herd, and some deductions from the 
herd record, previously given in greater detail (E. S. K , 9, p. 1081) 

Influence of feed on quantity and quality of milk, C. F. Curtiss {Northwest, 
Cream, Jour., 1 {1899), No. 9,pp. 12-14). 

Influence of spaying on milk production, Flocard (^46®. in Dairy, 11 {1899), No. 
124,p, 113). —Between 1879 and 1888 the author performed the operation on 1,950 
cows, with a loss of only 9; and from 1888 to 1897 he operated on 2,505 cows, with¬ 
out a single accident, lie notes the increase in yield of milk and richness of spayed 
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COWS; and that ** a spayed cow fattens more readily; its flesh is better; is heavy; rosy; 
and streaked with fat, and its juice is abundant and rich.’’ 

Refrigeration in dairying, F. Sebbt {VIng,A(jr. Gemhloax/J {1899), No, 8,pp, 485- 
487, Jig,!), 

Contribution to the question of detecting butter adulteration, T. Pfeiffer 
{Chem, Ztg,, 2S {1899), No, 5, pp, ,19, 40), —The author reports the case of butter 
known to be pure which was considerably below the limit of volatile fatty acids. 
He is unable to account for this occurrence; as the cows were well nourished, but 
suggests that it may have been due to the clover and grass fed. 

Testing milk for nitrates, E. Ackbrmann {Schweiz, Wchnsohr, Chem, u, Pharm., 
1898 1 p, 285; ahe, in Ztsohr, Angew. Mikros,, 4 {1899), No, 10, pp, 269, 270), 

How shall we drink our milk, sterilized, pasteurized, or raw? C. W. Soren¬ 
sen {Dairy, 11 {1899), No, 124, pp, 102, lOS), —After treating popularly of the 
methods and results of sterilizing aud pasteurizing^ and of the prevention of infec¬ 
tion by proper handling of milk, the author concludes ns follows: 

‘^u plain language, pasteurization is but a cure for dirt and disease, and the 
public has a right to something more than this. It has a right to the prevention 
of this dirt and disease. Sterilization is essentially objectionable, and jiasteuriza- 
tion, to be eilicient, costs money. It is true that tln^ preventive measures I would 
have adopted also cost money. Put I state emphatically, from actual experience, 
that such prevention is not only better but cheaper than any such cure. Let the 
public awake to its right to pure milk, raw yet undeiiled, and dairymen will And 
it in the long run to their own truest interest to cater in an enlightened spirit for 
tins legitimate and natural demand.” 

An artificial milk, C. Meyer {Berlin, Klin, IVchnschr,, 1898, No. 19; abs, in Ilyg, 
liundsehau, 9 {1899), No, 6, p, 808), —Instead of using milk as a basis, as is the case 
with most artificial preparations, the constituents of milk (albuminoids, milk 
sugar, butter lat, salt, and water) are mixed in definite iiroportion. The mixture 
has tlio appe.arance aud taste of natural milk and an alkaline reaction. The casein 
is prepared from cows’ milk and curdles with acid in a limply divided condition; it 
is completely digested by pancreas in from 2 to 3 hours. Experiment show ed that 
the fat was resorbod t> a satisfactory <legree and tin* loss of nitrogen was not 
greater than under ordinary conditions. The artilicial milk is intended for infants 
and invalids. 

Churn to prevent over churning {Dairy, It {1899), No. 121, p. 126, figs. 3), —A 
description of an invention patented in Germany by F. Lengowski and F. Komnick. 

Pure cultures vs. home-made starters, .1. IL (’ampuei.i. {Dairy, 11 {1899), No. 124, 
p. 107). —A lecture on the author’s experiments in using luire cultures in cheese mak¬ 
ing. His conclusion is that a jiuro culture is needed for the ])roduction of a proper 
curd, and that it is immaterial how this is procured. He culls attention to some 
precautions to be observed in using home-made starters. 

On the handling, application, and manufacture of pure-culture starters, L. F. 
UoSENiJKEN {Mejeri Praktiken, 1898, No. 23; Nord. Mejeri Tidn.,12 {1898), No, 48, pp. 
091-693), 

Swedish butter exhibitions during 1898 ( Tidskr. JMndlmdn, 19 {1898), No. 50, 
pp. 895-903). —During the year 335 creameries took 2 »art in the exhibitions, 1,303 tubs 
having been exhibited, scored, and analyzed. The average w'ater content was 13.5 
per cent, the range Ixung from 10 to 22.1) i>er cent; 2.3 i>cr cent of the tubs contained 
over 16 per cent of water.— f. w. woll. 

Denmark's butter export, 1897-98, H. Hoggild {Tidsskr. Landokon, 17 {1898), 
No, 7-8, pp, 472-181 ),—T\\q export from October 1, 1897, to September 30, 1898, 
amounted to 143,058,018 Danish pounds, and the export over and above imiiorts to 
108,954,370 lbs., an increase of over 16,500,000 lbs. over that of 1896-97. Denmark 
sent 139,500,000 lbs. of butter to England during 1897-98.— f. w. woll. 
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VETESINAEY SCIENCE AND FBACTICE. 

Investigations on sheep pox, L. J^uolkut {Ann, £roJe Nat, Agt,^ 
MontpcUuTj JO (/<s.9/-.%), 10:j-17o), —Th^ii disease known as slieep 

pox is restrioted entirely to sheet), only observer having? produced 
the disease in jj^oats. All other animals have a complete natural 
immunily from tli(‘. disease. The authoi* believes that cowpox and the 
smallpox of man are ])erluips caused by the same or very similar 
germs, but thnt shec]) ])ox is of a diderent nature. The micro organism 
which causes the disease has not been determined, (kntain cori)uscles 
sui)i)osed to be the cause of tlie disease were Ibund by (luarnieri, but 
this supj)Osed dis(iovery was later discredited. The author records a 
large Jiumber of exi)eriments in which he i)roduced the active virus in 
th(‘ subcutaneous tissue of sheep and reproduced the disease by inject¬ 
ing this virus into sheej). It was found that the virus could be attenu¬ 
ated by subjecting it to a temperature of 25 ’ C. Immunity from the 
disease was pr()duc(‘d by injection of this attenuated virus. 

Abortion in cows, T. W. Cavk (Agr, Drpf. rniv. Noti'nigham^ 
\an(( \ Mifllatui Dairg lust,, Kingston, pp, S ),— The author discuLsses acci¬ 
dental and contagious or (*])izootic. abortion, (jiioling at some length the 
exi)erimcnts and conclusions of Hang, and reports the treatuumt of 
contagious aboi tion in th(» ^Midland Dairy Institute herd. Twenty-four 
cows N\ere given 1 dram of pure carbolic acid twice a week. It was 
dissolved in a (piart of hot water, diluted with 2 gal. cold \>aler, and 
sprinkled ov(U‘ tlic food. No bad elfe(»ts were noticed. After a month 
the dose of carbolic acid was increased to three times a week, and dur¬ 
ing th(‘ third month of the t<‘st it was reduced to two times ])er week. 
The co\\s were then pastured and the carbolic acid was discontinued 
until tin* following winter, when it. Avas again given twice a week. In 
ad(iition lo this treatment the sheds w(‘re disinfected and the cows 
were treated with disinfectants and the stables also disinfected. When¬ 
ever a cow aborted she was removed to a. sejiarate shed, the afterbirth 
burin*d as soon as discovered, and the surroundings thoroughly disin¬ 
fected. No aborting cow was allowed service again. The treatment 
began lU February, 181)7. (lases of abortion occurred till the end of the 
following diiin* and then ceascnl. ITp to Octolx*!*, 181)8, no cases of 
abortion had (X'curred among the cows lr(*ated. As a control on the 
value of the treatment, i* heifers at pasture leceived no treatment. 
Every one of these aborted. 

The cure and prevention of rinderpest, G. Turner and W. 
Kolle {Dept, Agr, Cape (Jood Hope, Repoet on the Cure and Prevention 
of Kinder pest j 1S98, pp,S?), —Experiments w(*re tried in jirotecting cat¬ 
tle by means of the simultaneous injection of virulent blood on one 
side of the animal and a dose of serum on the other. The number of 
animals experimented with was 0,007, and the deaths resulting from 
these inoculations numbered 128. The number of animals which did 
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not show evident signs of rinderpest under this treatment did not exceed 
10 per cent. It was found necessary to mix serum from 90 to 100 ani¬ 
mals in order to secure a constant strength. Large doses of serum 
were found to confer immunity for several months. If the animal was 
already infected with the disease, a larger dose of serum was required. 

Immunity was i>roduced also by injecting virulent blood and follow¬ 
ing it one or two days later by an injection of serum, or the serum may 
be injected first and the virulent blood at varying intervals afterwards. 

Tuberculin experiments at Hamra, Sweden, O. Stensi'R(>m 
{Tidslcr, Landtmiin^ 10 {1809)^ Nor. 1, pp. 8-li; 5, pp. 13-46 ).—Three 
new tuberculin i)ro))aration8 were tested with referenc.e to their value 
in diagnosing tuberculosis in cattle. All were prepared from sterilized 
pure cultures of tubercle bacilli. No. i was dissolved in water. No. 2 
ill 4 per cent glycerin, and No. 3 in a 5 per cent carbolic acid solution. 
Fifteen animals which had been found tuberculous in previous tests 
with common tuberculin were injected with 5 cc. of these tuberculin 
l)rei)arations, each prei>aration being tried on 5 animals. All prepara¬ 
tions proved good diagnostic agents for boviiu^ tuberc.ulosis. No. 2 
was perhaps the strongest of the three, ])roducing in every case a rise 
in temperature of 2 to 3^ C. This jireparation also gave a decided 
reaction in cases of cows that had been rendered immune by previous 
injection with large quantities of common tubercjilin. The injections 
in these trials were made about 5 months after the first injections. 
When the 5 animals that had reacted with ])reparation No, 2 were 
injected again a M^eek later only 1 of the cows reac.ted, showing that 
by repeat(‘d injections this tuberculin may fail to give a reaction in 
case of tuberculous cows. 

In studying the question of tlie time interval in which tuberculin 
will fail to give n reaction with tuberculous animals, 30 tuberculous 
cows were separated into 3 groups of 10 each. One group received 1 
gin. of tuberculin per head every other day except the first 3 times 
when \ gm. was used, the second group received J gm. each once i)er 
week, and the third group received I gm. each once a month, and later 
twice a month. 

The experiment was discontinued December 19, 1897, when the 
animals in the diflerent groups had received the following ipiantities 
of tuberculin [lerhead: Oroup 1,128.5 gm.in 130 injections; groui)2,20.5 
gm. in 41 injections; groui)3, 8 gm. in 10 injections. Oroup 1 failed to 
give a reaction after the lifth examination, while in the case of the 
animals in the other two groiqis no reaction was obtained after the 
first examinations. In the author’s experiments, common tuberculin 
was not found to possess any therapeutic jiroperties.— f. w. woll. 

The Berum treatment of swine plague and hog cholera, Ik A. 
l)E SOHWEINITZ ( U. S. Jhpt. Agr.^ Bvrmn of Animal Tufivslrg Hul. 
pp. IS). —Several years ago the author isolated 2 albuminoid substances 
and several amiiis which would produce immunity against hog cholera 
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and swine plague when injected into hogs. In experiments which were 
tried with these substances about 50 per cent of the treated animals 
lived. This was not considere<l entirely satisfactor^r, and later the 
author isolated certain enzyrns or soluble ferments. These were much 
more effective in ])roducing immunity, and serum from animals which 
had been rendered immune by these enzyms could in turn be used for 
immunizing other animals. It was found that hogs could be immunized 
by long continued injection of the ordinary intestinal bacillus (B, coli 
communis). With serum from one animal other animals may be ren¬ 
dered immune, but in order that the antitoxic substances may be con¬ 
tinually found in the blood serum it is necessary to give the animal 
continued injec.tions of the cell contents or products of the germ’. 

Extended field experiments were tried in Page County, Iowa. The 
serum for the work was prepared from cattle, horses, mules, and 
donkeys, but, as the author remarks, experiments had shown that 
the serum prejiared for the purpose of curing hog cholera was useful 
ill protecting or curing small exiierimental animals from hog cholera 
only, and that scrum jirepared for the purposes of curing swine plague 
was u84*ful in protecting from swine plague only.’^ In conse(iuence of 
this fac‘t the author prepared a mixed serum for curing hog cholera and 
swine ])lague. This was especially advisable since it is diflicult to dis¬ 
tinguish in the iield between hog cholera and swine plague. 

The (piaiitity of the serum used for jiigs weighing from 40 to 00 lbs. 
was 10 cc. Out of 190 animals treated with the mixed serum, 101 
wen‘. saved, or about 82 per cent. In the herds which were not treated 
only 15 per cent recovered. In 1898 further work was done along the 
same lines. Thirty live herds, containing 1,727 animals, were treated; 
403 died, which was a loss of 23.10 per cent. Tln^ number of animals 
in check herds was 3,197; (mly GOO of these survived, or 81.24 per cent 
was lost. 

Tlie Bureau of Animal Industry is enabled to jiroduce this serum at 
a cost of about 15 cts. per dose, but only in limited quantities for the 
jiresent. In order to prevent the carrying of the contagion from one 
herd of swine to another, careful disinfection of the premises is recom¬ 
mended, as well as of the farmer’s boots, clothing, w'agons, etc. 

Qu the importance of the lymphatic system for the modern doctrine of 
infection and immunity, L. Manfrki>i {Jrch. Pafh. Anaf. k. Phyniol. [ Virchow], 155 
(1^90), No.pp. 355-37S ).—Uecorclw a iniiiiher of ex])eriiiieiitB with toxins and con¬ 
cludes that the lymphatic glands have the power of nttouuating the virus of infec¬ 
tions diseas(*s. 

Influence of the lymphatic glands in the production of immunity against 
infectious diseases, T.. ^Iankukoi and T. Viola {Xtuchr. Jlyg.u. Infedionahrank.foO 
{1899), No. 1, pp. 94-94). —The lymphatic glands i) 088 e 8 S a natural resisting power 
against the vims of most infectious diseases, and they help materially to bring about 
immunity against these diseases. 

Contributions to the question of the specific action of immunizing serum, 

C. Manx {Arch. Ilya., S4 {1899), No. 3, pp. 179-191).—Vox\cA\\0i^% that agglutination 
and immobilization of bacteria docs not i>reM‘nt their growth. 
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The importation and exportation of live stock, D. Bernibr {Rev, Facult, Agron, 
y Vet. La Platan 1898, Xo. 2,pp, 52-75). —Contains various and detailed suggestiouM on 
quarantine laws. Recommends the thorough inspection of export and import animals 
and the use of tuberculin and mallein. 

The histological alterations in casfs of poison by ricin, G. Cruz {Arch. Med. 
Exper. et Anat. Path., Paris, l.aer., 11 {^lS99),No.2,pp,2S8-25S,pU,2). —Guinea pigs 
were the subjects experimented niiou. Riciu was given by moans of hypodermic 
ii^jections. Autopsies were made a few hours after death, and detailed descriptions 
are given of the microscopic effects upon all tissues. 

On the rdle of leucocytes in poisoning by a soluble arsenical compound, 
Bearedka {Ann. Inst. Pasteur, 12 {1899), Xo. S,pp. 200-224). —An increase in the num¬ 
ber of leucocytes after injection of the poison indicates a resistance on the part of 
the organism to the poison and a probable recovery. A decrease in the leucocytes 
indicates the opposite condition. Arsenious acid was the poison used and the experi¬ 
ments were on rabbits and guinea pigs. 

Some Interesting cases observed in the inspection of meat in Stockholm, 
G. Kjerrulf and S. Nystedt {Svensk Vet. Tidakr., 4 {1899), Xo. 2, pj). 109-112).’— 
Records the finding of measles {Cysticercm tarandi) in the meat of reindeer, and a 
Helminthiasis nodularis in the intestines and peritoneum of cattle which was pro¬ 
duced by the young of (Esophagostoma inflaUnn. 

A preliminary note upon certain organisms isolated from cancer and their 
pathogenic effects upon animals, H. G. Plimmkr {Proc. Roy. Soc. ILoudon^, (14 
{1899), Xo. 411,pp. 4.11-426). —The author experimentally produced malignant tuiiiors 
in rabbits and guinea pigs by an organism isolated from cancer in man. 

Clinical study of vertigo, G. Chenier (Rcr, Vet. Toulouse, 24 {1899), Xo. 5, pp. 
277-285). —Reports clinical obHcr\ atious on this disease in horses and In man. 

Investigations on the ciliated infusoria which occur in the stomach of rumi¬ 
nant animals, A. Guentukr {Ztsehr. Wiss. Zool., 65 {1899), Xo. 4, pp. 529-572, 
pis. 2). —Various siiccies of infusoria are carried into the stomach of sheep, cattle, 
and goats on hay and in water. The hay can be sterilized with boiling water. The 
physiological effect of the presence in the stomach of great numbers of these infu¬ 
soria is not yet determined. 

Is the presence of smut spores on fodder injurious? G. Staek {Tydschr. 
Plantenziekten, 4 {1898), Xo. 4^ pp. 116-128). —Compiled information is given from 
various sources, from which it is concluded that smuts are not injurious to animals 
as a rule. 

The stock owners' indebtedness to the microscope, C. .i. Pound {(Queensland 
Agr. Jour., 4 {1899), Xo. 2, pp. 201-?16). —Gives a general account of the progress of 
our knowledge on the diseases anthrax, tetanus, actinomycosis, and tuberculosis. 

The pathological-anatomical changes in the organs of animals after infection 
with the bacillus of the black plague of man, F. V. Karaulof {Sci. Mem. Kazan 
Vet. Inst., 16 {1899), Xo. 2, pp. 93-108). —The author calls attention to the striking 
similarity between the bubonic plague of man and the rinderpest of cattle. Experi¬ 
mental tests wore made in inoculating rats, mice, pigs, cattle, dogs, cats, horses, 
and birds with the bacillus of the black death of man. The materials for the inocu¬ 
lation wore the following: The black death bacillus in pure cultures, small pieces 
of various organs of subjects which died of the black plague, and dust collected 
from houses in which the black plague had existed. 

The cattle plague and bubonic j>lague with investigations of Dr. Koch, 
Critzman {Ann. Hyg. [Paris], 41 {1899), Jan., pp. 39-S9). —Records experiments in 
immunizing cattle and two species of monkeys. The antipest serum is shown to 
have curative as well as immunizing value. The immunity lasts from 3 to 5 mouths. 

Serum treatment for rinderpest, D. IIuiciieon ( V< terinarian, 12 {1899), Xo. 856, 
pp. 260^269). —Records a series of experiments in combating rinderpest during which 
defibrinated sterilized salted blood from immunized animals and regularly prepared 
serum were used. 

22094—No. 1-7 
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Cattle tuberculosis, T. M. Legge aud H. Sessions {London^ 1898, pp, 78), 

The hereditary transmission of tuberculosis, E. N. Y Balbuena ( Vet, Espaii,, 
Madrid, {1899), No. 1486, pp. S3-37).— The writer believes lie has evidence of hered¬ 
itary transmission of tuberculoFtis, aud niaintaiuH that all diseases which are charac¬ 
terized by niorpbolo'^ical and dynamic changes of any part of the organism may be 
inherited. 

Tubercular disease in dairy herds, G. 8. Ijiompson {Jour. Agr, and Ind., South 
Auntralia, '? {1899), No. 7, pp, ."tOn-SOS). —Gives a general history of our knowledge of 
tuberculosis and advises thorough testing of all dairy cattle with tuberculin. 

Researches on the histogenesis of the tubercle and the curative action of 
tuberculin, A. Buodex {Arch. Med. Exper. ei Anat. Path., Paris, l.ser., 11 {1899), No. 
1, 2>p> 1-99, ph. 4 ),—Tuberculin increases the natural power of resistance of the 
organism in ils struggle against the bacillus aud is not to be considered.a new 
specific force which is not ]»resent in the organism. 

Tuberculosis, .1. AV. Bkjttlebank {Agr. Students' (iaz., n, ser,, 9 {1898), No. S, 
pp. (19-74). —Gives general recommendations concerning the use of tuberculin. 

New contributions on the subject of the value of tuberculin as a diagnostic 
agent for tuberculosis, 11 .A'ax Dkr Slums {Tijdsoln'. Veeartsenijk. en Veeieelt, 36 
{7898), No. 1. pp, 19-76). —Gives clinical records of a large number of tuberculin 
tests. 

Results of the application of the tuberculin test to Her Majesty's dairy 
cows at Windsor, J. McFadyeax {Jour. ('omp. Path, and Therap., 12 {1899), pt. 1, 
pp. 8((-o6). —Gives the temperature record of 40 cows under the tuberculin test. 

Investigations for determining the value of ordinary tuberculin, W. Donits 
{Klin. Jahrb., 7 (1898), No. 7, 2 >p, 225-234), —By using a large series of guinea pigs it 
is possible to determine the value of a given tuberculin by the minimal fatal dose 
and to conipar(‘ the strength of ditt'erent tuberculins. The author criticises the 
ordinary methods of determining the strength of ditfereut tuberculins. 

Anthrax {Jour. Pah Agr. [London^, 5, No. 4,pj). 455-458 ).—Kecommends the thor¬ 
ough destruction of the carcasses of all animals which have dieil of anthrax. 

The influence of lecithin and organic bodies containing lecithin (yolk of egg 
and brain) on the biology of the splenic fever bacillus, W. Taranuchin {Rnssk. 
Arch. Pathol., Klin. Med. i Had., 6 {1898), No. 1). 

New investigations on malaria, Texas fever, and the tsetse fly disease, (h H. F. 
Nuttall {llgg. liundschan, 8 {1898). No. 22,pp. 1084-1193). 

A case of ergotism, M. Kouix {Pec. Med. Vet., Paris. 8. ser., 6 {1899), No. 5,pp. 149- 
151 ).—Gangrene of the extremities began to show in this case on the fourteenth day. 
Treatment was entirely unsuccessful. 

Hygiene of domestic animals, H. (iKoiniK {Jour. Agr. Prat., 1 (1899), No.l7,pp. 
697-6()5).-^iri\os, an account of the poisoning of cattle with rape-seed cakes, aud 
multiple gangrem* in a cow caused by eating ergoti/ed rye. 

Experiments on immunity to foot and mouth disease, Sikgkl {Peut. Med. 
IMnschr,, 74 {1898), Nos. 47, pp.749,7~>0; 48, pp. 766-768). 

Investigations on the destruction of the contagion of foot and mouth disease 
in manure, IIkcker {lierlin. Tten'irctl. IVchnschr., 1890, Jan. 5, pp. 6, 7). —Infected 
manure may be slcrili/ed by covering xvith iioninfected horse manure for 8 days to 
the depth of one-third to one-half meter. 

On typical and so-called contagious abortion, >1. Sirkuel {Schweiz. Arch. Tierh., 
40 {1898), No.5,pp. 7(hl-715). 

Laryngeal syngamus of cattle, A. Raili.et (Gowi^d. Rend. Soe. Jiioh, Paris, 10. 
ser., 6 {1899), No. 8, pj>. V, i-176 ).—Describes as nc\> under the name Syngamus 
laryngeus, a syngamus found in the larynx of domestic cattle. 

Aphthous fever and methods for preventing the same, F. Merc ier {La fievre 
aphtheuse ei les mvsures a prendre pour eriter la contagion. Beauvais, ISOS, pj), 17 ).— 
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Describes the disease and gives an account of how contagimi may be carried with 
suggestions as to prevention. 

Trembling, or peripheral enzootic neuritis of sheep, C. Beskoit {Kev. ret. 
ToulouaCf 24 {1899)^ No. Sfjpp. 265-277). —Gives the history of our knowledge of this 
disease together with the diagnosis and an account of the symptoms. 

The diseases of horses—their pathology, diagnosis, and treatment, H. 1)ai.ziel 
{Londotif 1898y jtp- 102 ).—A dictionary of equine materia medica is added. 

On the treatment of Morbus maculosus of horses with Argentum cred6, 
P. Meissner (7?«rZm. TieriirzU. Wchnschr.^ 1899, Mar. 16, pp. 183-135). —Intravenous 
injections of 0.5 gm. Argentum credo arc recommended for the disease. 

Diseases of the pig, O. Hii.freicii {Das Kranke Schwein. Neudamm, 1898, j. ed., 
pp. 90, pi. 1, figs. 25). —The symptoms and treatment of diseases of swine are given, 
as well as information on judging the flesh of diseased pigs. 

Experimental investigations on hog cholera and swine plague, Kari.inski 
{Ztschr. JTyg. h. Jnfekiionakrank., 28 (1898), No. S; ahs. in Centbl. liakt. u. Par., 1. Alt., 
25 (1899), No. 1, pp. 26-29). —A number of experiments with pigs ami other animals 
are reported. 

On vaccination against swine plague and the cure of this disease by serum, 

O. Schreiber (Berlin. TUrdrzil. IVchnschr., 1899, Mar. 9, pp. IV ^).—The author has 
used a serum which will cure both swine plague and hog cholera and will also i)ro- 
duco immunity to either disease. 

Concerning a nonmotile hog-cholera bacillus, Theobald Smith (Cenibl. Balt. n. 
Par., 1. Abi., 25 (1899), No. 7, pp. 241-244). —(iives the appearances and behavioi of 
this bacillus on diflerent culture media. 

Combating chicken cholera, P. Willach (Dent. TUrarzil. JVchnschr., 7 (1899), 
No. 14, pp. 125-128). —By thorough disinfection of the premises and h} giving of 
lysol internally, an outbreak of chicken cholera was entirely checked. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Irrigation in Mesilla Valley, New Mexico, F. Barker ( Water 
Supply and Irriy. Papers, U, S. (}eol. Surcey, No. 10, pp. 51, pU. 11, 
Jif/s. 5 ).—This bulletin discusses the location, history, and climate of 
this valley and the methods of irrigation and cultivation in common 
use. 

Mesilla Valley lies on both sides of the Bio (Iraiide, aud extends from 
Fort Seldeii on the north to \Mthiii 3 miles of El Faso, Texas, on the 
south—about HI) miles. For the greater iiart of its length it is from 5 
to 7 miles wide. Along its entire course it is bounded on the east 
and west by lofty ranges, tlie highest of A\hich—the Organ Mountains, 
distant some 113 miles to the east of the valley—rise to a height of 8,000 
ft. above f^ea level, or 4,000 ft. above the agricultural lands along the 
river.” 

The main source of water supply is of course the Bio Graude, the 
characteristics of which are described in some detail. It is liable to 
become dry after July 1, thus emphasizing the need of storage reser¬ 
voirs. Several such reservoirs have been i)rojected, but not yet built. 
The water of the Bio Grande carries a large amount of sediment, whi(*B 
is of high fertilizing value,* but renders furrow irrigation very uiisat- 


* New Mexi<'<> Sta. Bill. 12 (E. 8. R., 5, p. 1002;. 
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isfactory by silting up tlie bottoms and sides of the furrows and thus 
retarding the percolation of the water. 

The methods of agriculture by irrigation as practiced in this valley 
are believed to be, by the author, the oldest that exist in the United 
States, being largely an inheritance from the Mexicans, who learned 
them from the Spaniards. 

*‘Th<* irrigfitiii" ranals or ditches iu the Mesilla Valley, of which there are 8, are 
what are termed 'communal ditches;' that is, they were built and are owned, kept 
in repair, and regulated by the members of the community who hold lands under 
them. . . . No scientific method of apportioning the water, either by measure* 
ment or by time, has been adopted. . . . When water is abundant, everyone 
helps himself whenever ho needs it; and should it be scarce, as is sometimes tHe case, 
the mayordomos arrange to let each farmer have what appears to them a fair share, 
that share being fixed rather by the needs of the individual than by his share of 
int<‘rest in th(‘ ditch.” 

Flooding iu checks is the method most commouly used, the furrow 
system fre<iuently proving unsatisfactory, for the reasous stated above. 

Pumping water for irrigation has been resorted to in but few cases 
in the valley, although abundant water con be obtained almost every- 
wliere at depths varying from 14 to 85 ft., this depth de])ending upon 
the height of the land above the level of the river bed.’^ 

The use of barnyard manure has been found very beneficial—in fact, 
indispensable, especially for vegetables. The benefit from the manure 
is ascribed to its physical eftect and biological action. 

‘^The methods of irrigation and cultivation in common use by the 
natives of the valley are discussed with a considerable degree of 
detail.” 

Irrigation systems in Texas, W. F. Hutson ( ^Yat€r Supply and 
Jrrifj, Papern^ V, S, Geol, Survey^ No.i:i^pp, 08, pis, 10, figs, 12 ),—This 
l)aper is based upon field work carried on during May and June, 1897. 
It includes an iutroduclioii by F. U. Newell; general statements regard¬ 
ing the retardation of development, use of water, distribution of rainfall, 
and climatic and geographic divisions, and descriptions of irrigation 
works and projects of the eastern Gulf coast region, central Texas, San 
Antonio and vicinity, Nueces Eiver and lower Eio Grande, Llano Esta- 
cado, Pecos A^alley, and Trans-Pecos Texas. 

'^The vari<*ty of geologic and climatic conditions and the mixed iiopulatiou in 
Texas have givt*u lisc to many methods of practice, so that there may he found 
represeutatives of nearly every system of irrigation occurring iu the United States. 
Every degree ot excellence may be noted, from that of modern machinery for rais¬ 
ing water down to the most primitive devices for supplying it to the field. In the 
arid and semiarid portions of the State the methods of the early Spanish settlers 
are employed. Most of the cultivation is done hy Mexican laborers or tenants, who 
cling to the old systems. Thus, on most of the ditches the distribution of the water 
is l)y the Spanish method of days and hours, each holder of a water right having the 
use of the ditch in his turn.'’ 

The more important facts relating to irrigation iu Texas are samma- 
rized in the following table; 
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Comparison of oapaoUy and cost of various systems of water supply in Texas, 


Ifame. 


Catron.. 
Stubenrauch... 

Do. 

Lytle. 

Lewis. 

Metcalf. 

Glenn. 

McGee. 

Swinden. 

Baker. 

Willis. 

Aldridge. 

Lindsey. 

Vanderslucken 

Kichards. 

Garrett. 

Upper Labor . 

Truebeart. 

Kampnian. 

Pickett. 

Crandall. 

Simmons. 

Expi^rimont ... 

Grover. 

Miller. 

Del Rio. 

Urbabn. 

Stemeberg .... 

Charleston. 

Closner. 

Rabb. 

Brulay. 

Goodrich. 

Way land. 

Murray. 

Margueretta... 
Pecos R. I. Co.. 
Grand Palls ... 
El Paso. 


System. 


Pnmji. 


Lift 

In 

, feet. 


Menge. 


Centrifugal... . 
Worthington.'. 


Menge. 


60 H.P. engine .. 

8-foot windmill.., 

12 foot windmillal 
Dam and ditch .. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

.do. 

80 H.Pb. 

32 H. P. engined. 

Turbine. 

20 H. P. engine e. 

30 H. P. engine/. 

18 U. P. engine .. 

Water wheel.... 

.do. 

DiUh. 

Ditch . 

Artesian well... 

40 H. P. boiler A.. 

10 H. P. boiler i.. 

2h H. P. gasoline. 

6{H.P. gasoline. 

100 H. P. boiler i. 

40 H P. boiler... 

Dam and ditches 
80 H. P. boiler... 

Wind will. 

12 footwindu)ill6 
25 H. P engine ..{ 

60 H. P. boiler.. 

100 H. P. b<iiler .. I Centrifugal... 
14 foot windmill. 

8 windmills. 

8 footwinUmillb. 

Dam and ditch 

-do. 

-do. 


Capao- 

seeond^ 

feet. 


11.14 


6 84 
2.72 
.11 
1.00 
1.87 
2.00 
.20 
.32 


30.00 


Centrifugal. 
Menge. 


. 1 . 


30 j. 


18 

22 

10 

50 

124 


Acreage. 


Irri¬ 

gable. 


15 

80 

800 

50 
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80 


75 


600 
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Blttkti. 

60 

« 

1.67 ' 400 

.20 1. 


,07 .. 


48 

48 

89 

.05 1 20 

14.00 1 500 

.29 1 140 
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PulHometor... 

65 

i. ii 1 125 


lO.TiS 
20 . 00 ' 
17.82 I 


300 

*25 


40, 000 

20,000 


I 


1 30,000 


Irri¬ 
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500 

7 


10 

470 

250 

75 


75 


40 

100 

3 

12 

100 

400 

250 

100 


10 


70 
70 
3, 600 
50 
3 
5 

100 

200 

200 

18 


Cost. 


Total. 


$1,500 
300 
485 
25,000 
200 


3.500 

1.500 


2.000 


2,000 

1,600 


18,000 
3. 000 
2, 500 
205 
450 


5,000 
3, 000 
25,000 


220 

425 


2,000 


800 
505 
222 

6 , 000''150,000 
35.000 




3,'6o6’&,6u6 


Per 

acre. 


27 


15 


An¬ 

nual 

per 

acre. 


$0.75 


2.00 

2.50 


r4.00 


1.00 


.50 


10 1.50 

5 I .50 
15 ' 1.25 
.... 2.00 


a Combined water power and irrigation. 
b With reservoir. 
c Approximate. 

d Operating coat, $7 a day of 12 hours. 
e Can water 5 acres i»er day. 


/Operating cost, $3 per day of 11 hours. 
ij Water rights held at $1.’). 
h Costs 12J cts. p»*r hour to operate. 

1 Pumps into reservoir. 
j ()X)eratiug expenses, $4.25 i>er day. 


Water rights of the Missouri River and its tributaries, E. 

Mead, J. E. Field, and J. M. Wilson ( U. 8. Dept, Agr.^ Office of 
Experiment Stations Dul, pp, 80^ pis, ^jfigs, 4 ),—This is the first of 
a series of bulletins to bo prepared iii accordance with the provisions 
of the clause in the appropriation act for this J)epartment for the cur¬ 
rent fiscal year authorizing the collection ‘^from agricultural colleges, 
agricultural experiment stations, and other sources, including the 
employment of practical agents, of valuable information and data on 
the subject of irrigation, and imblishing the same in bulletin form.” 
After consultation with experiment station officers and irrigation 
engineers in the region specially interested in the subject of irrigation, 
it was decided that the investigations provided for by the above act 
should, for the present, be confined to two general lines: (1) The col¬ 
lation and publication of information regarding the laws and institu- 
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tioiis of the irrigated region in their relation to agriculture, and (2) 
the publication of available information regarding the use of irrigation 
waters in agriculture as shown by actual experience of farmers and by 
experimental investigations, and the encouragement of further investi¬ 
gations in this line by the experiment stations. In accordance with 
this plan, the first bulletin discusses the laws which control the diver¬ 
sion and use for irrigation of the waters of the Missouri Eiver and its 
tributaries, explaining the methods by which users establish and 
enforce their rights to a common supply, and pointing out the legal 
and physical complications which conflicting or imperfect State laws 
have created. The vast extent of the irrigated region and the iieculiar 
I)roblems presented by different large areas made it unadvisable to 
attempt to cover the whole field in a single bulletin. It was deemed 
preferable for this first bulletin to select a single region covering por 
tions of several States in which there was in general snflScient likeness 
in the agricultural conditions as aflected by irrigation to render it pos¬ 
sible to make a clear and definite statement of the problems of water 
rights and of the directions in which improved legislation is required. 

The area embraced in the discussion includes Colorado, Kansas, 
Montana, Nebraska, North Dakota, South Dakota, Wyoming, and the 
Northwest Territories of Canada. The bulletin discusses principles 
and explains the methods of procedure which farmers must follow in 
the diflerent States in making and recording water right filings. 

Abstract of laws for acquiring titles to water from the Mis¬ 
souri River and its tributaries, with the legal forms in use, E. 
Mead ( r , S. Jkpt, df/r., Ojfire of Experiment Stations But, 60, pp. 77 ),— 
This bulletin, the nature of Avhich is explained ^ i its title, is supplemen¬ 
tary to Bulletin N 0 .. 0 S of this f)flice (see above), and with it forms a 
manual of instruction regarding the methods of procedure in acquiring 
water rights in the Missouri River watershed. 

Draft of farm implements, M. W. Fulton (MiehUjmi Sta, Bid. 165, 
pp, 07-100 ),—The tests here reported were of wagons, subsoilers, har¬ 
rows, and mowers. The draft was determined by means of a self- 
recording dynamometer. 

Comparative tests were made of broad (4 in.) and narrow (1§ in.) 
tifes on diflerent kinds of roads. ‘^The results all favor to a very 
marked degree the wide tires. While upon a gravel road, hard, 
smooth, and well packed, the difterence in draft is but 0.62 per cent, 
using a narrow tire as a basis, upon sod or raw ground, the difierence 
is so marked as to be decisive.’^ On sod the draft was 23.35 per cent 
in favor of wide tires; on corn stubble, 32,83 per cent. These tests 
were all made witli wagons carrying a load of 4,500 lbs, A comparison 
was made of the draft of a wagon with the load equally distributed on 
all four wheels and with the load placed over one axle. ^^The results 
seem to show that where the road is firm and smooth it is immaterial 
whether the load is evenly distributed over the 4 wheels or not, but 
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where the ground is soft the draft is increased if the weight is very 
largely upon the front or the hind wheels.’^ In trials of hitching 
the horses to the whiffletrees in the ordinary manner and to the 
end of the tongue, the result showed no marked difference in draft 
which could be attributed to the difference in point or method of 
attachment. Removing the grease from the skeins and boxes of the 
wheels and adding a little grit increased the draft of a wagon 22.34 
I)er cent. 

** Late in the fall of 1896 a test was made of the draft of two forms of subsoil jdows. 
In one case the loosening of the subsoil was accomplished by forcing through it a 
fiat tongue-shaped piece of steel. In the other curved teeth stir up the subsoil. 
Three teeth were used, each approximately an inch in width, and so curved as to dig 
to a considerable dejith below the bottom of the furrow left by the ordinary plow. 
Subsoiler No. 1 "vn as provided with a wheel which maintained n uniform depth. No. 2 
with the curved teeth had no appliance for regulating the depth, and in practice it 
was found impossible to keep it from gouging in deep in the softer places and run¬ 
ning somewhat shallower than desired in others. 

^*The average draft on 4 trials of ea<*h subsoiler at an average depth of 10 in. 
below the bottom of the furrow left by the ordinary plow was for No. 1 504 lbs. 
and for No. 2 606 lbs.” 

In comparative tests of a floating spring*tooth harrow having 15 
teeth and a riding spring-tooth harrow with 17 teeth, the following 
results were obtained on freshly jdowed sandy loam, harrowed to a 
depth of 3 in.: With the driver riding the draft of the wheel har¬ 
row was 513 lbs.; with the driver walking the draft was 346 lbs. The 
draft of the floating harrow, under the same conditions, was 402 lbs. 
On an unplowed compact loam, liarrowing to a dc^pth of 4 in., the 
average draft of the wheel harrow was 570 lbs. with the driver riding 
and 513 lbs. with the driver walking. Tender the same conditions the 
average draft of the floating harrow was 608 lbs. The harrows were 
about 5 It. 9 ill. wide. 

In comparative trials of two 5-foot cut mowers on a field of clover 
and timothy, yielding about 2 tons per acre, the average draft was 244 
and 246 lbs. 

Notes on irrigation, K. ('. Chilcott and U. S. Koe (South Dakota Sta. But. 01^ 
pp.jnSlf 1 ),—Those notes describe the method of irrigation iiraetiei^d iu connec¬ 
tion 'Nvith growing forage and garden crops in the James Kiver Valley iu 1898 (K. S. 
R., 10, p. 629). General directions for irrigating are given. 

Trials of farm machinery at Ultuna Agricultural College, 11. Juiiljn Dannfelt 
(Tidakr. Landtmaiif 19 (1S9S), 2soa.47,pp.So7-S43; 4Sj jyp. SOOSdS; 49jpp.S78-S19; JI, 
pp. 920-923; 52 j pp. 934-9SS; 20 (lS99)j No.l, pp. 0-3). —Trials of mowing machines, 
horse rakes, and i>otato diggers. No details are given of the trials.— v. w . wolia 

The steam plow in Finland, C. J. Mvrsien and J. jEUXsinr^i (Biet, 19 (lS9S)y 
Xo. 11, pp. 235-272). 

Report of trials of refrigerating machines, September, 1898, E. T. Bonnesen 
(Tidaakr. Landiikon, 1899, Xo. 2, pp. 49-80 ).—Trials with earbouie-aeid, ammonia, 
and sulpburous-acid machines. The first kind jiroved the most cilicient, and the 
ammonia mad ^ue next.—r. w. wou.. 
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STATISTICS—MISCELLAHEOUS. 

Organiisation lists of the agricultural colleges and experiment stations in the 
United States, with a list of agricultural experiment stations in foreign coun* 
tries (Z7. S. Dept, Agr,, Office of Experiment Stations JUd, 69^pp, This bulletin 

contains the organization list of agricultural colleges and experiment stations in 
the United States, a subject list of publications of the experiment stations received 
by the Office during 1898, the Federal legislation relating to the colleges and stations, 
the rulings of the Post-Office, Treasury, and Agricultural Departments as to the 
construction of the act of Congress of March 2, 1887, establishing the stations, and 
a list of agricultural experiment stations and kindred institutions in foreign coun¬ 
tries compiled from various sources. 

. A report on the work and expenditures of the agricultural experiment sta¬ 
tions for the year ended June 30, 1898, A. C. Truk (U. S, Dept, Agr, ’, Office of 
Experiment Stations Bui, Gl, pp, 113, pis, 14), — This includes a critical review of the 
conduct and general management of the stations, with brief abstracts of all station 
publications received during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898; and general sta¬ 
tistics relative to organization, publications, principal lines of work, revenue, 
expenditures, etc. 

Tenth Annual Report of Michigan Station, 1897 (Michigan Sta, lipt. IS97,pp, 
79-397), —This includes a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1897, 
a report by the director, departmental reports, parts of which are noted elsewhere, 
and reprints of llulletins 135-lU of the station on the following subjects: Fertilizer 
analyses (E. S. R., 8, p. 584), fattening lambs (E. S. R., 8, p. 1008), feeding corn smut 
to dairy cows (E. S. R., 8, p. 1007), pig feeding (E. S. R., 8, p. 1011), bacteria (E. S. R., 
9, p. 121), ropiness in milk (E. 8. R., 9, p. 183), forage crops and wheat (E, S. R., 9, p, 
131), small fruit trials at the college (E. S. R., 9, p. 354), fruit tests at South Haven 
(E. S. R., 9, p. 353), and vegetables old and new (E. S. R., 9, p. 350). 

A second report to Congress on agriculture in Alaska ( U, S. Dept, Agr., Office 
of Experiment Stations Bui, 62, pp, 51, pis, 11, figs, 2), — This contains a review by the 
director of the progress made in investigating the agricultural capabilities of 
Alaska during 1898, and reports on agricultural investigations (p. 42), botanical 
survey (p. 28), and climate (p. 31). 

Third report of committee on methods of teaching agriculture ( U, S, Dept, 
Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Circ, 39, pp, 7). — This report, submitted to the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., November 15, 1898, gives a syllabus for a course of instruction in 
agronomy (plant production). 

Land-grant and other colleges and the national defense, C, W. Dabney (U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Circ. 40, pp. 7.7).-— An address delivered before 
the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Wash¬ 
ington, D. C., November 1.5,1898 (E. S. R., 10, p. 706). 

. Report of the Ministry of Agriculture and Imperial Domains for the fourth 
year of its existence, ending March 30,1898 (St, Petersburg, 1898,pp,S00), 

Report of the agricultural experiment station *'Zapolye,” Petersburg Govern¬ 
ment, Loozhski district, 1897, J. J. Sokhotski (St. Petersburg, 1898,pp, 82), 

Contribution to the study of the natural and scientific principles of agricul¬ 
ture in the forest and steppe region of European Russia, P. Baranov (St, Peters^ 
burg, ISOSjpi, l,pp, lV-\-XV~\~148; rev, in Selsk, Khoz. i Lyesov,, 191 (1898), Deo.,pp, 713, 
714). 

Primitive agriculture in Finland during historic times, G. Giiotknfelt (Del 
primitive Jordbruket8 Metoder i Finland under den historiska Tiden, Helsingfors, 1899^ 
pp. 444, ill.). 



NOTES. 


Flohida Station. —The new board of control appointed by the governor or May 
18 is constituted as folfows; President, E. A. Foster, of Gainesville; vice-president, 
G. W. Wilson, of .lacksonvillo; secretary, F. E. Harris, of Ocala; E. D. Biggs, of 
Pensacola; C. A. ('arson, of Kissimmee, and J. D. Calloway and L. Harrison, of Lake 
City. 

Maine Station. —Horace L. White has resigned his position as assistant chemist 
of'the station, and E. 1?. Mauslield has been appointed in his stead. 

Maryland Station. —At the recent meeting of the board oT trustees, held June 9, 
provision was made for assistants in chemistry and horticulture. The college farm 
was unite<l with the station (arm, to bo run under the direction of the station. It 
was decided to abandon all investigations in veterinary science, the veterinarian 
couftning his work to the general oversight of the health of the animals on the farm 
and acting in the capacity of consulting expert. An appropriation was made for 
continuing the work in <*onnection with irrigation experiments. 

MiciiiCiAN College and STATioN.~By a recent action of the board the director 
of the station is relieved from all teaching in the college except in the special courses 
in the winter. He is made superintendent of institutes and extension lecturer. 
Greater emphasis is to be laid on experimental work and there is to bo a clearer line 
of demarcation between the station and college. H. W. Mumford has been advanced 
to the full professorship of agriculture. L. R. Taft will have an assistant professor 
of horticulture and will devote a larger iiart of his time to the experimental work 
in his department. 

Mihhottri College and Station. —Walter Williams has been appointed a member 
of the governing board of the station, rice G. B. Rollins, retired. The legislature 
recently enacted a law taxing collateral inheritances 5 per cent for university 
endowment, which it is believed will in time yield a handsome endowment. Appro¬ 
priations aggregating $142,700 were also made, including $95,000 for maintenance, 
$25,000 for laboratories and libraries, $1,200 for student labor, and $10,000 to be 
added to a ])rivate donation from W. L. Parker, of Columbia, for the building of a 
$25,OCX) hospital. The legislature also established the chairs of architecture in the 
agricultural college, anatomy iii the medical school, and domestic economy in the 
agricultural college. The lirst two chairs will be tilled this summer and the last in 
the autumn of 1900. The faculty of the agricultural college lately decided to offer 
the degree of Bachelor of Science in agriculture to all students doing one year’s 
work in 8cieuc<}s allied to agriculture in addition to securing the regular degree of 
Bachelor of Agriculture, heretofore ottered. This gives those who desire it a degree 
of higher standing, entitling students to do work for the Master’s degree anywhere 
in the country. The college is oft’oring this summer a school in agriculture and 
horticulture for teachers of Missouri, lasting six weeks—from July 15 to August 26— 
covering the elements of these sciences as they may be taught in the public schools. 
The State Superintendent of Education of Missouri not only accejits grades made 
here, but has also placed the study of the elements of agriculture in the list of 
subjects to be taught in the county institutes for teachers throughout the State. 

Oklahoma Gollege and Station. —G. E, Morrow, president, director, and agri¬ 
culturist; Henry £. Glazier, vice-director and horticulturist, and J. H. Bone, asso¬ 
ciate agriculturist in the college and station, retired from their work June 30. A. C. 
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Scott, professor of English and literature in the college, has been elected president, 
and John Fields, associate chemist of the college and station, has been made director 
and chemist of the station. G. L. Holter, chemist of the college and station, will 
devote his time exclusively to the college work. 

Tennessee Station.— R. L. Watts, horticulturist of the station, has been made 
secretary, and A. M. Boule, formerly assistant professor of agriculture in the Agri¬ 
cultural and Mechanical College of Texas, has been appointed agriculturist of the 
station. 

Texas Coli.kgk and Station.—B y a recent action of the legislature this college 
is to have eight members of (he board instead of six, the members being elected for 
terms of 6 years, two retiring at the same time. An appropriation of $31,000 was 
made for the erection and equipment of an agricultural-horticultural building, to 
be commenced at once. Among other things, a new dormitory to cost $24^,000 and 
a sewage system costing $5,000 were provided for. 

A State Expekiment Station in Utah.— The last session of the legislature 
passed an act creating a State experiment station and appropriating $6,000 to start 
thi* work. This station is located in Washington County and is placed under the 
control of the State hoard of horticulture. It is supported entirely by State funds 
and has no connection with the agricultural experiment station at Logan, Utah. 

Vermont Station. —W. A. Orton, assistant botanist, has severed his connection 
with the station to accept a position in the Division of A^egetable Physiology and 
Pathology of this Department. 

A(JRicultural Experiment Stations in Japan.—A brief account of the organi¬ 
zation and work of agricultural experiments in Jajian was given in E, S. R., 10, p, 
101. A recent communication from S. Kikkiiwa, director of the Sau-in Experiment 
Station, gives some additional information rogardin'g the development of these 
institutions. There aio now in the Empire of Japan 10 experiment stations under 
Government control, besides 19 branch stations the chief work of which is to teach 
farmers the application of the results obtained by the higher experiment stations. 
Ah rice is the most important cro]) of the country, the experiments and investigatious 
of the stations are naturally devoted chielly to that plant. Each station, however, 
has certain other lines of work peculiar to itself. Thus among the crops to which 
tho San-in Station pays particular attention is one known locally as iimakoyashi 
(Medioago deniieulata). This jdant has been selected for experiment by tho San-in 
Station because its cultivation and utilization as a green manure is a matter of 
special importance in the district in which the station is located. Analyses made 
by this station show the plant to contain 0.78 per cent of nitrogen, comparing 
favorably in this respect with clovers and other leguminous plants. 
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Brief meution has been made of the establishment by the British 
Oovemment of an Imperial Department of Agriculture for the West 
Indies, with Dr. Daniel Morris, formerly assistant director of the Eoyal 
Gardens at Kew, as commissioner. The first number of the West 
Indian Bulletin^ the official organ of the new department of agricul¬ 
ture, just received, gives the history of the movement and an account 
of the department, its purposes, aims, etc. The experimental and edu¬ 
cational work which it is instituting, its field of operation, and the 
problems x^resented to it, make the new dex)artment worthy of more 
extended notice than our previous information x)ermitted. 

It will be remembered that the extreme depression of the sugar 
industry in the West Indian Colonies, which caused many sugar plan¬ 
tations to be abandoned and threatened others, led the British Govern¬ 
ment to a})i)oint a West Indian Itoyal Commission in December, 181)0, 
to investigate the condition of the islands and suggest measures for 
relief. The report of the Koyal Commission pointed out the causes of 
tlie ^‘critical” condition, and emiffiasized the need of improving and 
cheapening sugar production by the introduction and improvement of 
varieties of cane, better methods of culture, and the prevention of 
excessive losses in the manufacture of sugar in some cases by using 
more efficient machinery. It also strongly recommended the introduc¬ 
tion of other farm industries where possible, and the teaching of agri¬ 
culture in different classes of institutions. The commission commended 
the work of the botanic stations already established in a number of the 
islands, and recommended that they be enlarged and extended and 
placed under a central department of agric.ulture, which was to be 
charged with the promotion of the agricultui al interests of the colonies 
in general. 

The recommendations of the commission in this and other matters 
have been adopted and (carried into effect. The British Government 
appropriated jC4,r)00 for the new department for the first year, and it is 
estimated that in future an annual grant of £17,500 will be required to 
carry out the recommendations of the commission as adopted. The 
cost of the department for a period of ten years will be providedffrom 
Imiierial funds, and grants will also be made in aid of the public*, reve¬ 
nues of Trinidad and Tobago (for the benefit of the latter islands), 
British Guiana, Barbados, the Windward Islands, and the Jjeeward 
Islands, to provide for or to assist in the maintenance of agricultural 
and botanical establishments, industrial schools, or other kindred 
purposes.” 
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The headquarters of the department are at Barbados. Its duties as 
outlined are twofold: ‘<(1) To endeavor to restore the sugar industry 
to a condition in which it can be profitably carried on, and (2) to 
encourage the establishment of other industries in such colonies as 
afford suitable conditions to supplement the staple industry.” 

In inaugurating its experimental work, advantage will be taken of 
the beginning previously made in experimenting in cane growing and 
the improvement of c.ane at a number of places, and this work will be 
greatly developed and extended. Four princii)al” or ‘‘central” 
exj)eriinent stations and eight “local ” stations tor the improvement of 
the sugar cane will be established on the island of Barbados.. The 
object of the central stations will be the growing of seedlings and 
improvement of varieties, and the carrying on of fertilizer experiments. 
The more promising varieties will be given a practical trial at the local 
stations to test their adaptability and value in different soils and locali¬ 
ties, and also as a demonstration to the planters in each parish. 
Experiments on similar lines have been arranged for at Antigua and 
8t. Kitts, while the work previously inaugurated at Trinidad will be 
largely extended and the necessary chemical assistance provided. 

The botanic stations placed under the control of the department are 
those at Tobago, Grenada, St. Vincent, Barbados, St. Lucia, Dominicja, 
Montserrat, Antigua, and St. Kitts-Novis. The expense of their main¬ 
tenance has been transferred to Imperial funds. The object, of these 
stations is to test and distribute promising economic plants for the 
region, introduce new or little-known plants for experimental cultiva¬ 
tion, and conduct experiments on the improvement of sugar cane. In 
addition they distribute information, and send out le(*turers for insti¬ 
tute work. 

The excessive losses in sugar manufacture on the smaller islands, 
under the crude methods employed, is emphasized by the statements 
that there is “ an average of over 2,000 jiounds of sugar per acre left 
in the canes after (u ushing, which is burnt in the megass;” and that 
owing to heavy losses in boiling, “for eveiy 100 x)Ounds of crystalliza- 
ble sujar (jontained in the juice, not more than an average of 75 pounds 
of ordinary muscovado sugar is now produced.” It is said that at 
present about 13 tons of cane are required to produce a ton of sugar 
on these smaller islands, while with efficient machinery 9 tons would 
suffice. The remedy recommended by the Royal Commission is the 
establishment of central factories equipped with the best machinery, 
^nd it is the expectation of the department to establish one or two 
experimental factories at an early date. 

The new department will also promote agricultural education in the 
islands, which heretofore has received little attention. The plan of the 
Royal Commission to establish agricultural schools in connection with 
the botanic stations has been carried out by opening a school at 
Dominica, and others will be started at Bt. Vincent, St. Lucia, and 
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St. Kitts-Nevis as soon as the necessary land is obtained. Farther- 
more, ‘‘the department is prepared to offer grants to enable certain 
institutions to employ teachers in agricultural science, and possibly 
provide a number of scholarships for the most promising pupils;” and 
in cooperation with the central educational authorities in each colony, 
the teachers in tlie elementary schools will be given a course of instruc¬ 
tion in the principles of agriculture, to enable them to give simple 
instruction and conduct school gardens. It is proposed to attach an 
agricultural instructor to each of the botanic stations, who will travel 
about holding meetings and demonstrations, and imparting information 
on improved methods directly to the planters; and in addition instruct¬ 
ors or experts in special linos, as budding and ])runing fruit trees, cur¬ 
ing tobacco, bee keeping, etc., will be employed to spend a month or 
two on each island. 

The publications of the department will also be a means of diffusing 
popular information. They will include handbooks on the cultivation 
of special crops, bulletins, and leaflets, the latter especially being in 
very simple, clear language. The West Indian Bulletin, mentioned 
above, will be issued by the department periodically. The first number 
of this journal contains an introductory, an account of the establish¬ 
ment of the department, and a report of the first agricultural confer¬ 
ence, held at Barbados. The latter contains a number of papers of 
merit on different features of cane growing, central factories, agricul¬ 
tural education, etc. 

It will be seen that a very liberal and comprehensive plan has been 
adopted for acquiring and diffusing information, and that no effort is 
to be spared to make the department of the greatest direct benefit to 
the planters and to bring the teachings of agricultural science home to 
them. The progress of the new department in its various branches 
will be a matter of much interest to people of this country, especially 
in view of our interest in islands adjacent to those for whose benefit it 
was established. The experience there will prove of value, as well as 
the actual contributions to agricultural science and practice. 
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CHEMISTRY. 

OfELcial methods of analysis of fertilizers and feeding stuffs 
adopted by the Belgian State laboratories and the agricultaral 
experiment stations of Holland and the Ghrand Duchy of Luxem¬ 
burg {BuL Min, Agr, [Belgium]^ No, 5, pp, 22 ).—This is a revision, made 
at a conference In January, 1899, of the methods already noted (E. 8. 
R., 10, p. 304). The only changers of (consequence are (1) the insertion 
of directions for determining water-soluble phosphoricc acid by diges¬ 
tion, (2) a modification of the method for determining citrate-soluble 
phosphoric acid, and (3) more detailexl directions for determining the 
fineness of slags. 

The method for determining water-soluble phosphoric acid is as fol¬ 
lows: Triturate 20 gm. ol* the substancce with 20 to 25 cc. of cold dis¬ 
tilled water in a glass or i)orcelain mortar. Pour off the liquid into a 
liter flask and repeat the operation several times, finally transferring 
all of the material to the flask. Make the volume to about 900 cc. and 
shake in a rotary aj>paratus for J hour. In default of a rotary apparatus 
allow to stand for 2 hours, shaking several times. In case of double 
superphosphate, contique the digestion for 24 hours, shaking from time 
to time. Make the volume to 1 liter, filter, and use 50 (cc. of the filtrate 
for determination of phosplioric acid by the molybdate or citro-niechan- 
ical method. 

The method for the determination of phosphoric acid in the combined 
water and citrate extracts is modified as follows: Boil the mixture of 
the water and citrate extracts (50 cc. of each) for 5 minutes with 10 cc. 
of hydrochloric acid (1.10 sp. gr.) or 15 cc. of nitric acid, nearly neutral¬ 
ize the acid with ammonia, and detenuino phosphoric acid by the citro- 
meciiani(*.al method, adding 10 cc. of Petermanii’s citrate solution. 

In the revised method for ascertaining the fineness of slag the mate¬ 
rial is first put through a sieve having round holes 14 mm. in diameter. 
The material which does not pass this sieve is discarded as worthless. 
A portion (50 gm.) of the slag which passes the sieve is shaken for 15 
minutes in a second sieve having meshes 0.0289 mm. scjuare for the 
determination of the fineness. A second portion is used without further 
preparation for the determination of phosphoric acid, correction being 
made for the part which does not pass the coarse sieve. 

Detection of the adulteration of bone superphosphate, H. Lasne 
(Staz. Sper. Agr. Italy 31 (1898)y No, S^pp, 270^1dyplB. 9). — ^This article 
104 
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gives detailed directions for microscopical and chemical examinations. 
It is claimed that, as a rale, the microscopical examination, together 
with determinations of phosphoric acid, lime, alumina, and manganese, 
will be sulRcient for a decision as to the purity of the material. When 
a<IditiouaI evidence is desired the tiuorin may be determined. 

The principal adulterants to be guarded against are stated to be 
gypsum, mineral phosphates, bone ash, precipitated bone, and mineral 
phosphates, residue from the manufacture of gelatin and glue, and 
various nitrogenous substances, such as dried blood, horn, etc. 

According to the author, the ratio of the phosphoric acid to the lime 
in pure bone sux>erphosphate should be from 1:1.3 to 1:1.35. A higher 
ratio than 1:1.35 indicates the addition of gypsum, natural pho8i)hates, 
or residues from gelatin or glue manufacture; a lower ratio than 1:1.3, 
the addition of precipitated phosidiate; but this rule should bo applied 
with caution, as a mixture might be used which would fall within the 
limits given. 

In ])ure bone superphosphate, however, the alumina should never 
exceed 0.1 per cent. It should contain no manganese, less than 0.1 
per cent of calcium fluorid, 0.05 per cent of calcium chlorid, and 0.3 
per cent of insoluble residue free from nitrogen. 

Scattered particles of (*aibon indicate the presence of bone ash; the 
presence of hair and particles of epidermis and calcium chlorid, refuse 
from glue works, and the presence of 1 per cent of nitrogen (calculated 
to original substance) in the insoluble residue indicates the addition of 
nitrogenous matters, such as meat, horn, etc. 

' The methods proposed for some of the princii>al determinations are 
as follows: 

Phosphoric acid .—Dissolve the material without previous calcination 
in hydrochloric acid, and evaporate to dryness to remove silica. Take 
up in the usual way and make up to a convenient volume. (See E. S. It., 
7, p. 853.) To a quantity of the filtered solution corresponding to 0.5 
to 1 gm. of the superphosphate, diluted to about 100 cc., add 25 cc. of 
ammonium citrate, GO cc. of amiiiouia {22^ 11.), and 20 cc. of a solution 
of magnesium chlorid (25 gm. per liter of water). After shaking 15 
minutes, or standing 4- hours, precipitation is complete. The author 
prefers, however, to allow the solution to stand 12 hours. Proceed 
as usual. This method is considered preferable to the uranium and 
molybdic methods. 

Water-soluble and citrate-solahlc phosphoric cudd .—Treat 1.25 gm. of 
the material 2 or 3 times with water in a glass mortar without grinding, 
filtering the solution into a 125 cc. fiask. Then grind the substance 
with about 50 cc. of water, allow to stand, and pour the clear solution 
into the filter. Wash by decuintation at least G times, using in all about 
125 cc. of water. To the filtered extract add a few drops of hydro¬ 
chloric acid and make the volume up to exactly 125 cc. Place the filter 
in the vessel containing the residue from the extraction with water, 
add 50 cc. of ammonium citrate, and allow to digest for 12 hours. 
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shaking occasionally at the beginning of the operation. Filter and 
make the solution up to 126 oc. Phosphoric acid is determined by the 
method described above in 100 cc. portions of the solution thus obtained 
and of the solution obtained by extraction with water, citrate being 
added only in case of the a<iueons extract. 

lAme ,—To a clear solution of ^ gm. of substance, add ammonia to 
the point of persistent turbidity. Clear up the solution by adding a 
few drops of dilute hydrochloric acid; slowly add neutral ammonium 
oxalate and keej) the solution at about lOO^ O. for 1 or 2 hours. After 
cooling, collect the calcium oxalate on a filter and weigh first as carbon¬ 
ate and then as oxid of calcium. The precipitate thus obtained con¬ 
tains a trace of [)hosphate. To remove this, redissolve and precipitate 
again by tlie addition of a very small amount of ammonia. Collect the 
precipitate on a filter, calcine, weigh, and deduct the weight from that 
first obtained. A trace of cjilcium remains in the solution from the 
oxalate precipitate. To recover this, oxidize the solution with nitric 
acid and bromin water, and luecipitate with a very small amount of 
ammonia. Combine the precipitate thus obtained with the preceding. 
Dissolve both in nitric acid and precipitate the phosphoric acid with 
molybdic acid. Add ammonia to the filtrate from this precipitate to 
remove iron, alumina, and traces of molybdenum, and precipitate lime 
in the filtrate from the precipitate obtained by ammonia with oxalate 
in the usual way, adding the weight of lime to that jiroviously obtained. 
The accuracy of the lime determination is vitiated if any considerable 
amount of niaiiganesc is present. This is removed by dissolving the 
(jalcined material in nitric acid and adding potassium chlorate to the 
boiling concentrated solution. 

Alumina ,—The method proposed for the determination of alumina 
has already been noted (E. S. II,, 7, p. 916). 

Fhiorin ,—Fluorin is determined by treating the substance with 
strong sulphuric acid in presence of an excess of silica, the silicon 
fiuorid being collected in caustic soda by means of a current of dry 
air. To detonnine the amount of fluorin absorbed by the soda solu¬ 
tion, pre<5i])itate the silica with c‘arbonate of ammonia, filter, and remove 
remaining traces of silica by evaporation in presence of an ammoniacal 
solution of oxid of zinc. l*recipitate the solution freed from silica 
with (salcium chlorid in presence of an excess of sodium carbonate, 
calcine gently the i>recipitate obtained, treat with an excess of acetic 
acid, evaporate to dryness, and treat with dilute acetic acid. The cal¬ 
cium fiuorid remains undissolved and is weighed. 

Chlorin ,—Mix 20 gm. of the phosphate with half its weight of pure 
lime and calcine gently in a crucible, the surface of the material being 
covered with a thin layer of lime. Dissolve the contents of the cruci¬ 
ble in dilute nitric acid in a closed flask, filter the solution, and precipi¬ 
tate the chlorin with silver nitrate. 

Nitrogen .—Determine nitrogen by the Kjeldahl method. It is occa¬ 
sionally desirable to determine ammoniacal nitrogen. For this purpose, 
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the author prefers caustic soda in very slight excess for use in distilla^ 
tion, claiming that all of the ammoniacal nitrogen is not obtained by 
the use of magnesia. 

Insoluble residue. —The method of treating the insoluble residue has 
already been noted (E. S. R., 8, p. 560). 

Directions are also briefly given for the determination of sulphuric 
acid, carbon dioxid, magnesia, iron, zinc, manganese, nickel, and cobalt. 

This paper was awarded the prize offered by the Association of 
Italian Fertilizer Syndicates for the best methods of detecting adul¬ 
teration of bone superphosphate. 

The constitution of the ammonium-magnesium phosphate of 
analysis, F. A. Gooch and Martha Austin {Amer.Jour. Sci.^ 4. ser.j 
7 {1899)y IIo. 39, pp. 187-198; Ztsohr. Anorgan. Ghem., 30 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
121-136). —As a preliminary to the main inquiry the authors studied 
the solvent effect of ammonium chlorid solutions of varying strengths 
on the ammonium-magnesium phosphate precipitate. It was found 
that as little as O.OOOI gm. of magnesium oxid was detected by means 
of microcosmie salt in 500 cc. of faintly ammoniacal water containing 
as high as 60 gm. of ammonium chlorid. From these results it is 
X)lain that strongly ammoniacal liquids are entirely unnecessary in the 
I)recipitation of the ammonium-magnesium phosphate under the con¬ 
ditions.” 

In the study of the influence of varying amounts (none to 60 gm.) 
of ammonium chlorid on the precipitation of magnesium in the cold 
by means of microcosmie salt, 3 methods of procedure were followed. 
(1) The liquid was made faintly ammoniacal after the addition of the pre¬ 
cipitant, and the precipitate was liltered oft* immediately after complete 
subsidence; (2) the precipitate first thrown down was redissolved in a 
very little hydrochloric acid and reprecipitated by dilute ammonia (the 
operation being repeated several times); and (3) the supernatant liquid 
was poured off through the filter (which was to be subsecjuently used to 
collect the ])hosphate) after the ]»recipitnte had subsided, and the insolu¬ 
ble i)hosphate was dissolved in hydrochloric acid and precipitated 
again, after dilution, by the addition of a slight excess of dilute ammo¬ 
nia. The results by the first and second methods always showed a plus 
error. Theoretical results were obtained by the third method, when 
no ammonium chlorid was a<lded before reprecipitation. In other 
experiments the influence of varying amounts of ammonia was studied. 
In the author’s oi)inion the results seemed to point “ to a general ten¬ 
dency on the part of free ammonia, ammonium chlorid, and excess of 
the phosjdiate to produce a salt ric.h in ammonia and deficient in mag¬ 
nesia, which, for a definite amount of magnesia precipitated, must leave 
upon ignition a residue weighing more than the normal ])hosphate. If 
it be assumed that a salt of the symbol (NH,) 4 Mg (P 04)2 (the next 
natural step to the normal salt NH 4 MgP 04 ) is present in the precipi¬ 
tate, the residue which such a salt would leave upon ignition would be 
the metaphosphate Mg(P 03 ) 2 .” It is estimated that the amount of 
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metaphosphate necessary to accoant for the error in some of the pre« 
cipitates was as high as 10 per cent. 

In investigations on tho determination of phosphoric acid in soluble 
phosphates by means of magnesia mixture, it was found that complete 
I)recipitation took place in faintly ammoniacal solutions even when 
dilute and charged with large amounts of ammonium chlorid, provided 
the magnesia mixture was used in sufficiently large excess. 

In the precipitation of monosodium phosphate by magnesia mixture, 
following the same methods of procedure used above in the precipita¬ 
tion of the magnesium salt, it was found .that while the results were 
not entirely regular, the tendency was for ammonium salts to produce 
minus errors, the size of the error varying with the proportion of 
ammonium salts used, and that an excess of magnesia mixture tended 
to correct these errors. 

These facts are quite iu harmony with tho hypothesis that the ammonium salt 
tends to produce an amnioninm magnesium phosphate richer in amnionia and phos¬ 
phoric acid and i)oorer in magnesia than the normal salt NHiMgP(li; for, though the 
j>roduction of such a salt in presence of an excess of the soluble phosphate compels 
the (‘umbination of a definite amount of magnesium with more than the normal 
amounts of phosphoric acid and ammonia (as was tho case in the former series of 
experiments), when the supplj" of the soluble phosphate is limited the amount of 
magnesium associated with it must fall below the normal (as is tho (‘aso in tho pres¬ 
ent series of experiments). Moreover, the behavior of the precipitant is quite in 
accord with the hypothesis; for, though the iniluonee of an excess of the soluble 
phosphate would naturally tend (as was observed) in the same direc^tion as that of 
the ammonium salt and free ammonia, viz, to the i>roduction of tho phosphate defi¬ 
cient in magnesium, the tendency of an excess of the magnesium salt must obviously 
he to increase the amount of maguosium in the phosphate. Tho liypothesis fits the 
facts, therefore, ou both sides; and, if precipitation is practically <‘om|)lete (as was 
shown to he the case thfoughont),*the argument for tho existence of an ammonium 
maguesium phosphate—poorer than the normal salt in maguosium—jiossihly the salt 
(NIl 4 ) 4 Mg(POH)a—seems to he strong.^^ 

Ill diflcuHsing the practical application of these results, attention is 
called to a method of determining magm^sia proposed by Wolcott Gibbs,' 
in which the solution of magnesium salt is boiled with inicrocosrnic salt, 
and ammonia added after cooling. In this method, which the authors 
consider very accurate, as well as in that of precipitation iu the cold 
followed in the above investigations, it is recommended to use faintly 
ammoniacal solutions and wash water. 

Our experiments go to show that good resulls maybe expected when the solution 
of the phos])hute, containing a moderate excess of the maguesium suit and not more 
than 5 to 10 i)cr cent of ammonium chiorid, is precipitated by making it slightly 
ammoniacal, the preci]>i1ate being washed in slightly ammoniacal wash water. In 
general, however, and esijocially when more ammonium chlorid than this proportion, 
or more maguesium salt than twice the amount theoreti(‘ally necessary is present, it 
is safer to decant the supernatant litjnid from the precipitate (through the filter to 
he used subsequently to hold the jilmsphate), to dissolve the precipitate in a little 
hydrochloric acid and repreci]>itato by dilute ammonia, washing with faintly ammo- 
.niacal wash water. 


‘ Amer. Jour. Sci., 3. ser., 5 (1873), ]). 114. 
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The magnesia mixture used in these experim ents was prepared by 
dissolving 55 gm. of magnesium chlorid in as* little water as possible 
and filtering, mixing with this solution 28 gm. of ammonium chlorid 
purified by treating it in strong solution with bromiu water and a slight 
excess of ammonia, filtering, diluting to 1 liter, and, after standing for 
some hours, filtering itgain.’’ 

The solubility of Thomas slag in citric Ucid solutions, E. Hot¬ 
ter {Jahrb. Pom, Landen Vers, u. Samen Control Sta,, Graz^fi {18f)7),pp, 
29 ^ 3 : 2 ),—Comparisons of the solubility of various samples of Thomas 
slag in Wagner’s ammonium citrate; 1.25, 1.4, 2, and 4 per cent citric 
acid; and 1, 5, and 10 per cent acetic acid are reported. The 1.25 per 
cent citric acid solution gave results whicli agreed closely with tliose 
obtained by the Wagner method. The solubility increased with the 
strength of the citric acid solution used, a 4 per cent solution dissolv¬ 
ing nearly the total amount of phosphoric acid present. The solubility 
in 10 per cent acetic acid was nearly the same as in Wagner’s ammo¬ 
nium citrate. Ifi the author’s opinion it is a matter of indifierence, 
therefore, whether the solubility of slag is determined by the Wagner 
or Passon method, or by the use of solutions of other organic acids. 
He prefers, however, a solution of citric acid not stronger than 4 per 
cent. The method proposed is as follows: Place 5 gm. of the slag in a 
one-half liter flask and till to the mark with citric acid. Shake con¬ 
tinuously for 30 minutes, allow to stand one-half hour, and filter rap¬ 
idly. To 15 cc. of the filtrate add 50 of Maercker’s solution and 20 
cc. of magnesia mixture, and stir vigorously for 30 minutes. 

The estimation of potash, E. W. Bell {Ghem, News^ 79 [1899)j Wo. 
2052, pp, 135, 136). —The following method is proposed: 

‘‘ lu the Ciise of manures, carefully hoil 5 or 10 gm. of the sample with about 150 cc. 
of water with or without the addition of a little hydrochloric acid. Add ammouia 
ill sufficient quantity to produce a slight alkalinity; then, without filtering, add a 
considerable e\'<'e8s <»f barium <‘nrbonate (usually about double the weight of manure 
taken) and continue the boiling for half an hour. Filter the mixture, wash the 
precipitate, and make iq* the filtrate and washings to 500 cc. 

‘‘Evaporate from 50 to 100 cc. of the solution to dryness with the addition of a 
small quantity of ammonium oxalate, ignite gently, treat with hot water, and filter, 
evajiorate ilio filtrate with hydroehlorie acid and platinum chlorid, and complete 
the determination in the usual way. 

“In the case of soils, either the hydrochloric* solution of the soil may be used (if 
K.>0 soluble in HCl is required), and after being rendered alkaline by means of 
ammouia, treated with barium carbonate, etc., as above, or the soil may be mois¬ 
tened with strong sulphuric acid, gently ignited, and the residue, after boiling with 
water, treated with barium carbonate, the boiling continued, filtered, and a portion 
of the filtrato then evaporated directly with hydrochloric acid and platinum chlorid, 
without any previous addition of ammonium oxalate and ignition. 

“ For the estimation of potash in vegetable substances, the organic matter should 
be moistened with sulpliurio acid, ignited, and treated in a similar manner to soil.” 

The method gave very satisfactory results on fertilizer mixtures of 
known arid unknown composition. 

4505—No. 2-2 
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Estimation of the perchlorate in Chile saltpeter, O. Ahrens and 

P. Hbtt {ZUchr. Offentl. €hem.j 4 {1898)^ p, 445; aba. in Ghent. NewSj 79 
(lS99)j No. 2050j p. 110 ).— The following method is recommeiided as suf¬ 
ficiently rapid and accurate for commercial purposes: 

Twenty j^rjiins of tbe well-pow(lured substance is placed in a platinum crucible 
and moistened with 2 or 3 ec. of a cold saturated solution of carbonate of soda; add 1 
gm. of binoxid of manganese free from ohlorin and evaporate to dryness. The mass 
is brought to fusing point, and tbe crucible, which must bo well covered, is kept at 
rod heat for 15 minntos. Thu ])rodn(*t of this fusion is, after cooling, dissolved in 
100 rc. of boiling water, the solution is cooled and made nj) to 250 cc.; of this when 
filtered 50 ce. is taken (eipial to 4 gin. of the sample), aiddnlatc^ with 10 or 15 cc. of 
nitric acid of 1.2 density, then add a 1 per c(‘nt solution of jiormanganate of, potash 
until the rod color lasts for at loast a minute. Then add ferrous sulphate and titrate 
tin* solution by N'olhard’s melhod. 

The chlorin is also determined in 4 gin. of the sample by Volhard’s method. From 
the diflerenco Ix'tween the number of cubic ceiitiineters of docinorm.'il silver solution 
oinjiloyed after fusion and the number obtained before fusion we calculate the 
chlorin which exists in the saUpotcr in the stale of ]mrchlorate. 

^‘The jiddition of carbonate of soda before fusion is simply to prevent the partial 
volatilization of the h;s drochloric a(*id. The addition of the binoxid of manganese 
facilitates the decoinpiiaition of th(‘ perchlorate; and finally the tnnitment with per¬ 
manganate has for its object the elimination of th<‘ nitrons acid, and the transforma¬ 
tion into lodate, of the small (fuantity of iodin which is presimt in the sample in the 
state of lodid.’^ 

A simple method for determining combined carbon dioxid, 
especially that in the form of calcium carbonate, in the soil, A. 

Stutzer and li. IIartleh {Milt. Landu\ Jmf. Breslau^ 1899^ No. l^pp. 
101-10 :>).—The method proposed is as follows: Ammonium clilorid,5 
gm. to each 0.5 gm. of' calc.inm carbonate present, is mixed with soil in 
an Erleiimeyin* flask of Jena glass; tlie mixture is covered with 200 cc, 
of distilled water add boiled for 45 miimte.s, the distillate being col¬ 
lected in standard sulphuric acid. l>y this process the carbonates of 
calcium, etc., are converted into ammonium carbonate, which is carried 
overin thedistillate and may thus be determined by titration. When iron 
carbonate is jirescnt, its influence ui>on the results may be destroyed 
by previously boiling the soil with water before adding the ammonium 
chlorLl. Iron oxids were found to have no effect upon the results. 

Determination of humus in soil, C. Aschman and TT. Faber {Chem. 
Zhf., 25 (1899), No. 7,p. (it; aba. in Anahjst, 24 (1899), No, 277, pp. 105, 
tot ).—Boil 25 gm. of the air-dry, finely sifted soil for 1 hour in a water 
bath with 100 cc. of sodium hydroxid (50 gm. per liter). For complete 
extraction of the humus acids it is necessary to decant the solution 
and repeat the digestion several times. Make the volume to 510 cc. 
(10 cc. being allow(Hl for the volume of the soil), mix carefully, and 
allow to stand until the solution has become perfectly clear. To 5 cc. 
of this solution diluted with 100 cc. of water, add potassium permanga¬ 
nate solution (0.32 gm. per liter) gradually until no color appears when 
the solution is boiled for some time. After 5 minutes add 10 cc. of 
oxalic acid (0.03 gm. per liter) and carefully run in the permanganate 
solution until the end reaction is obtained. 
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A oorrection is made for the permanganate solntion reduced by the 
oxalic acid used, which is determined by a preliminary test, as follows: 
To 5 cc. of the permanganate add 10 cc. of sulphuric acid (1:5), dilute to 
100 cc., and boil for 5 minutes. Add 10 cc. of the oxalic acid and titrate. 

Metliods for the determination of color and the relation of the 
color to the character of the water, F. S. Hollis {Jour, New England 
Water Works Assoc.^ -15, Qi-lll; abs, in Tech, Quart,, 12 {1899), No, 
1, Rev. Chem,, p, 14). —<‘The author shows by a series of analyses, 
extending over a year, that in an unpolluted surface water the varia¬ 
tions in oxygen consumed, loss on ignition, and albuminoid ammonia, 
in general, follow the changes in color. Among the methods for the 
determination of color are described the Tidy colorimeter, the Kessler 
scale of Leeds, the method based on a comparison of the natural waters 
with the Lovibond tintometer (erroneously spelled Ijovibard), the plati¬ 
num scale of Hazen, and the special form of colorimeter used at the 
experimental filter station of the Boston waterworks. A table is given 
for the conversion of color reiidings from the i^essler and natural water 
standard to the platinum standard.^ 

The examination of butter, A. Zega {Ghem, Ztg,, 2:-i {1899), No, 29, 
p, 312, figs, 9 ),— One cubh*. centimeter of the melted and filtered fat is 
shaken with 20 cc. of a mixture of 0 parts ether, 4 parts alcohol, andl 
part glacial acetic acid, in a tightly closed cylinder, and this cylinder 
is then allowed to stand in water at 15 to 18^ O. With pure butter the 
liquid remains clear, and only aftor standing from 1 to hours will small 
crystals form. With oleomargarine, however, the crystals will form in 
from 1 to 2 minutes and will settle as a precipitate, while witli mixtures 
of butter and oleomargarine in varying proportions the little crystals 
form in varying lengths of time. These crystals can be readily distin¬ 
guished under the microscojie. Illustrations show the several forms of 
crystals. —j. t. Anderson. 

The constituents of the seeds of Picea excelsa and the cleav¬ 
age products of the proteids, N. Ronogek (Landw, Vers, Stat,, 51 
{1398), No. 2-3, pp. 89-116 ),— The seeds of this spruce were studied 
qualitatively with reference to the different classes of constituents, and 
were submitted to quantitative analysis. The composition is given as 


follows: 

Composition of sseds of Europeaii spruce. 

Per coiit. 

AlbiimiiioidM. 15. S9 

Nuclein and other undigestible nitrogenoun eom 2 >ouud 8 . 3.23 

Glycerids (and free fatty acids). 35.13 

Cholesterin, less than.06 

Lecithin. .12 

Water-soluble nitrogen-free extract (carbohydrates, organic 

acids, etc.). 5.43 

Water-soluble nitrogen-free extract. 7.00 

Crude fiber. 25.40 

Ash. 4.74 

Undetermined (difference). 3.00 


100.00 
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A study of tbe cleavage products of the protein showed that about 
one-third of the protein was in the form of organic bases^ and that of 
this a large proportion was arginin. 

A oompendium of toxicology, L. Lkwin (Lehrbuch der Toxikologie* Vienna and 
Leipsiv: Urban <V* Schwarzenberg, 1S97, rev, ed,, pp, 609^ pi, l,fige, 7), —This volume 
couHiBtB of a general treatiBe on the Hubject of jioisouB, and discasseB under various 
headings, inorganic poisons, organic poisons, poisonous plants, poisonous animals, 
and poisons du('^ to metabolic processes. 

Analysis of superphosphates, M. Zkociiini {Staz, Sper, Agr, ItaLy SI 
No, l-2y pp, 166~17S ).— This is mainly an account of com])arative tests of the Peter- 
mann and Martinotti niodilication (see below) of the Italian oihcial or modilied 
Appiani' methods. 

The determination of phosphoric anhydrid soluble in water and citrate, F. 

Maktinotti (Siaz, Sper. Jgr. Ttal., SI (lS9S)y No. I-!J, pp, 1 fJO-164),The method 
pro)>osed is as follows: Add about 100 cc. of distilled water to 5 gm. of substance in 
a 250 c(‘. dask. Neutralize with soda solution, add 100 cc. of neutral ammonium 
citrate, make volume to 250 cc., and shake in a rotary apparatus for 1 hour. To 
50 cc. of the filtered extract thus obtained, add a lV‘vv drops of nitric acid and heat 
for about 10 ininut es in a water bath to conv«‘rt metaphosphates into orthophosphates. 
Cool and add 100 cc. of water, 25 c<‘. of ammonia (0.92 sp. gr.), and 50 cc. of magne¬ 
sia mixture. Stir for some time and allow to stand 5 to 6 hours before filtering. 

Methods of soil analysis adopted by the agricultural experiment stations 
and laboratories of France {Mefbodes d*analyse den terres da eomite oonsultatif des 
stations agronomignes et des lahoratoires agricoles, Paris, pp. 46), 

On the analysis of nitrites, G. Eunije (Ztschr, Angeic. Chem., 1890, No. 10, p, SOV), 

Determination of iiitrates and ammonia in water, F. X. Moekk {Amer. Jour, 
Pharm., 71 {1899),p. 167; abs. in Uheni. Zfg., SS {1899), No, 36, Repert.^p. 129). 

A volumetric method for determining boric acid, L. C. Jones {Ztschr. Anorgan, 
Chem., 20 {1899), No. S,pp. 211-220), 

The surface tensions of aqueous solutions of alkaline chlorids, C. E. IjIne 
UAKGKK {Jour. Amer. Chnn. Soe.,21 {1899), No. 6, pp, 411-416, jigs. 2). 

A new and simple method of distinguishing butter and margarin {Abs. in 
Jour. Tfyg., {1899), No. 1182, p. 100), —The sjiots loft from the evaporation of droiis 
of ethereal solutions of the8<‘ substances are said to furnish dificrontial characters. 

Artificial and natural indigo {Jour, Franklin Inst., Ii7 {1899), No, 6, p. 40S). 

On the reducing and invert sugars of maize stalks, C. Jstkati and G. Oettin- 
GKU {Compt. Refid. Acad. Sei. Paris, US {1899), No. 17, pp. 1010-1043). 

On the rotary power of sugar, E. Mas<’AUT and 11. Hf:NARi) {Ann. Vhim. et Phys., 
7. ser., 17 {1899), May, pp. 116-114). 

On the standardized saccharimeter, H. Weinmein {Ztschr. Angeu). ('hem., 1899, 
No. 16, pp. 369, S70). 

Some new laboratory apparatus, M. Kaeiii.er and Martini {Ztsehr, Anyew. 
Chefu., 1899, No, 10, y. 371, Jigs. 3). —Distillation apparatus ami a weighing tube are 
described. 


BOTANY. 

The poisonous plants in New Jersey, B. D. Halsted {New Jer¬ 
sey Stas. Bui. 135, pp. figs. 10 ).—The author considers the poisonous 
plants under the heads of those xioisouous to man and animals when 
eaten, and those iioisonous by contact. Among those poisonous to man 
when eaten are mentioned the water hemlock, poison hemlock, wild 

'Staz. Spor. Agr. Ital., 28 (1895), p. 817. 
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parsnip, thorn apples, black nightshade, bitter-sweet, poke root, lobe¬ 
lias, false hellebore, and bouncing Bet. A number of poisonous fruits, 
see(ls, and dowers are enumerated, and an extensive list is given of 
plants whose underground parts are more or less poisonous. Among 
the flowerless plants mentioned as poisonous are Amanita musearia, A. 
phalloideSy and A, verna. 

Of the plants poisonous to live stock, the author mentions false hel¬ 
lebore, narrow and broad leaved laurels, Leucothce spp,, staggerbush, 
rattlebox, wild cherry, corn (*.ockle, cocklebur, water hemlocik, green 
potatoes, sneezeweed, ergot, etc. 

Among the plants i)oisonouR to the touch are mentioned the i>oison 
ivy, poison sumac, various euphorbias, ami lady’s slipper. An exten¬ 
sive list is also given of plants that are considered somewhat poisonous. 

Classification of fruits, L. Ni(U)TBA {Bnl. Soa, Hot. lial.^ I898jpp. 
115-:t22^ 20d^212; ahs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. 8oe. \Lo9idon\j 1899j No. 2^ 
pp. 172y 173 ).—The author suggests certain changes in the terms at 
present applied to the difterent kinds of fruits, lie proposes the term 
holocarp for an entire fruit resulting from a number of carpels, the 
product of each carpel being called a inericarp. Depending on the 
degree of concrescence of the car])els, a holocarj) may be an apocarp or 
a syncarp, but these two forms pass into one another. A(‘cording to 
the arrangement of the carpels in a spiral or in a whorl, a holocarp 
may be helicocarpic or actinocarpic, and according to the position of 
the plac>entip, it is i)leurosperTnic. or antispermic. A caryopsis is said 
to differ but slightly from an achene. The author regards the follicle 
as probably a primordial carpological type from which are derived, in 
various directions, the legume, the single-seeded indehiscent achene, 
the siliqiie, and the various forms of capsule. 

Experiments in the autumn coloring of plants, B. Ovkrton 
{Nature,/ jO {1899)y No. 152(jjp. 296 ).—While engaged on some osmotic 
exj^eriments, the author observed that newly-formed leaves of Hydro- 
charis morsus-ranw, which had been placed several days previous in a 
weak solution of cane sugar, assumed a rich reddish-brown color, 
although otherwise perfectly normal. Burtlier exi)eriment8 showed 
that the culture of these plants in solutions of cane sugar, grape sugar, 
and fructose constantly had this effect on the coloring of those leaves 
which were developed during the time the specimens were in the solu¬ 
tions, and that leaves which were fully developed before the commence¬ 
ment of the experiments gradually assumed the same reddish-brown 
hue. Salt solutions and solutions of organic, compounds other than 
carbohydrates had no such effect on these ])lants, and even among the 
sugars galactose was without effect. Lacitose acts only after a long 
period, the effect obtained being slight and is probably due to hydrolysis. 
The color in these leaves is said to be due to the appearance of red 
cell sap in the pallisade cells and those cells lining the air chambers of 
the leaf. 
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Lidforsft' and the author independently found that during the 
winter leaves are entirely devoid of starch, but contain large quantities 
of sugar. The remarkable coincidence of the appearance of red cell 
sap with the increase of sugar in autumn and its disappearance in 
spring formed a starting point for a considerable number of experi¬ 
ments on the formation of red pigment of leaves. 

lYom these experiments the author concludes that the red coloring 
matter of green plants is probably in the nature of a glucosid, in most 
cases a union of tannin compounds with sugar. The chief physical 
factors in their production are sunshine, which augments assimilation 
ih the production of sugar while accelerating the chemical process 
which leads to the formation of pigment, and a low temperature, which 
prevents the conversion of sugar into starch. Tn other words, the red 
autumnal tints are in a great measure the direct result of the autumnal 
climatic conditions. The author states that it is i)Ossible in many 
plants to produce red autumnal tints at any time of the year by feed¬ 
ing them with glucose. Generally s]>eaking, this artificial production 
of red cell sap is possible only where the natural reddening of the leaf 
has its seat in the mesophyll cells. In cases where the coloration is in 
the epidermis, all experiments with glucose were unsuccessful. 

Among the plants which were found especially favorable for exi>eri- 
ment the author mentions TAlium martagon, L. candidum^ L, umhellif- 
erum^ Ilex aquifolium^ and numerous su<‘culeut and water plants, 
siwdi as Saxifraga craHsifolinrUj Hydrocharis morus-ranmj and different 
s})ecies of Utricularia. 

A full account of these experiments has since appeared in the Jahr- 
hUcher fur WiHnenHchaftliche liofanlk^ SS {1899)^ No. 2^ pp. 171-231. 

Observations on stomata, F. Darwin {Proe. Roy. 8oc. fowdow, dS 
(1898), No, 400, pp, 413-417), —The author reports on a series of obser¬ 
vations conducted with a form of hygroscope to determine the opening 
and closing of stomata. The principle of the hygroscope used is based 
upon the fact that in adult leaves transpiration is stomatal rather than 
cuticular. The index of the hygroscope is made of shavings of x)ressed 
and heated horn; and the instrument was insensitive to cuticular 
transpiration, so tlnit any movements of the index must depend on 
transpiration through the stomata. The hygroscope is said to show 
the gradual closure of stomata that occurs when a plucked leaf withers. 
Contrary to the general statement that marsh and aouatic plants do 
not (dose their stomata under these circumstances, the author found 
that there was a ])artial closing in aquatic plants, although it was much 
less marked than in the case of terrestrial ones. Another interesting 
fact noted in the withering of leaves is that in many cases the cJosing 
of the stomata is preceded by a temporary opening, which may occur 
almost simultaneously with the severing of the leaf from the plant. 

A series of experiments was conducted to as(»ertain the comparative 
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effect of moiat and dry air, in which it was found that the stomata 

*• ' ♦ _ 

closed before there were any visible signs of flaccidity in the leaf. When 

leaves were exposed to air dried by sulphuric acid the closing was pre¬ 
ceded by a remarkably long opening of the stomata. 

Exi)erimeut8 with gases and vapors showed that (‘liloroform and 
ether as well as ])nre carbon dioxid slowly close the stomata. 

The fact that stomata are wide open in snnshine is said to be well 
known, but the difference between bright and somewhat diffused light 
is not so well known, nor is the fact that in dark, stormy weather the 
stomata may remain nearly closed during the day, even in summer. 

The effect of difterences in illumination is well shown by the investiga¬ 
tion of a number of leaves whicdi have stomata on both their surfaces. 
In these the stomata on the illuminated surfaces are much wider open 
than on the less brightly illuminated sides, and when the plant is 
reversed in position the stomata rapidly accommodate themselves to 
the change in illumination. One of the most interesting facts brought 
out in the experiments is in regard to the eifect of artifi<iial darkness. 
It is more effectual in producing closure in the afternoon than in the 
morning; and conversely, illumination opens (closed stomata more 
readily in the morning than later in the day. These facts taken 
together with other observations tend to show a (iortain amount of 
inherent i)eriodicity in the nocturnal closure of stomata. 

The question as to whether or not the majority of i>lants close their 
stomata at night was investigated and th(‘ author concludes that in ter¬ 
restrial jdants, excluding nyctitro]nc i)lants, the great majority show 
some closure at night. On the other hand, the hygroscope shows 
widely opened stomata on most aquatic ]dants. The author partially 
agrees with Stahl in that nyctitropic/ plants are remarkable lor not 
closing their stomata at night. 

Since the hygrosco])e gives numerical readings it is ])ossible to rep¬ 
resent graphically the daily opening and closing of st/omata. The curve 
begins to leave zero with the morning light, rises rapidly at first and 
afterwards more slowly. In some cases it remains almost horizontal 
until a ra])id fall begins in the evening. In every case there is a slow 
rise to the highest point, which occurs between 11 a. m. and 8 p. m. 
The hygroscope generally sinks to zero within an hour after sunset. 

The effect of heat has not been fully investigated, but enough has 
been done, the author states, to confirm previous <d)servations, which 
show that heat opens stomata. In regard to the visible spectrum the 
author finds that red rays are decidedly most efficient in opening the 
stomata, but he is not able to find any evidence of a secondary maximum 
in the blue. 

The biology of the noctural closure is briefly discussed, and it is sug¬ 
gested that the gaseous interchange of assimilation may require widely 
open stomata, whereas respiration may be carried on with (compara¬ 
tively closed apertures. If this be true, the stomata might to a great 
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extent be closed at night and an economy in the use of water effected 
without detriment to metabolism. Observations show that as long as 
the stomata are open the transpiring leaf is (jonsiderably cooler than 
the dry bulb thermometer, but at night it has almost the temperature 
of the air. In this way there is undoubtedly a considerable saving of 
heat, but whether it is sufficient to be of practical importance to the 
plant the author is unable to state. The mechanism of the stomata is 
briefly described, and the author suggests that there is a necessity for 
further studies on this, especially from the point of view of irritability. 

Stopped Btomata, T. Wulff {Oenterr. Bot, Ztftchr,^ 48 (1898)^ pp, 
.'201-208^ 252-2 !j8j 298-907^ pi. 7; ahs. in Jour. Roy. Mierofi. 8oc. [Lon- 
don\j 1899^ No. 2^ p, ivr)). —The author finds the closing of stomata by 
a layer of wax, which has heretofore been chiefly observed in the 
conifers, to be a widely sjiread idionomenon, the evident object being 
the reduction of transpiration. The transpiration of conifers as com¬ 
pared with that of angiosperms is about in the proportion of 1:6, and 
is largely due to this cause. When the stomata are not closed on the 
outside, the same result is obtained through a partial closing of com¬ 
munication between the pore and the internal air chamber by deposits 
of round or angular granules of wax. These appear to bo formed from 
the guard-cells or from the epidermal cells contiguous to them. While 
hindering transpiration to a great extent, this layer of wax is said not 
to interfere with the diffusion of <»arbon dioxid. In all succulent plants 
examined, the stomata were entirely free from wax, but the phenomenon 
was found very (iominon among the grasses. 

Healing tissue in plants, M. J. Massaki’ {Mrtn. Acad. Roy. Bel¬ 
yi que, 1898j pp. 68y figs. r}7; aba. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soe. {London]^ 
1899j No. Ijpp. 15, 46). —Tlio various modes in which wounds are healed 
in plants fire described in detail Among the alga* and fungi the meth¬ 
ods are comj)aratively simjde, although many do not seem to have the 
power of repairing injuries. This applies in general also to the mosses 
and ferns. Among phanerogams there are two chi(*f i)rocesses which 
take place in the adjacent tissue. There is an elongation of the meris- 
tematic cells toward the wound, together with the formation of numer¬ 
ous walls ])arallel to the surface and the formation of cork. It is said 
tliat a direct division of the nucleus always takes jdacje in the phello 
gen of a wound. The spread of the irritation caused by a wound is 
very slow, since dead elements, such as vessels and fibers, do not con¬ 
duct the stimulus. The author believes that a chemical process under 
lies the pro])agation of the irritation. The formatictn of cork over a 
wound is promoted by the drying up of the surftice of the wound. 

Mucilaginous epiderm of leaves, (>. Kruoh (Ann. Inst. Bot. 
[Uome]^ 6*, pp. 191-27 f, ph. 2; abs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. \ London\, 
1899y No. Ij p. 16). —The imesence of a mucilaginous epiderm in dico¬ 
tyledons is said to be of quite common o(*.currence, frequent examples 
occurring in the order of Rosacem. It takes the form of a mucilagi- 
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nous layer on the inner or on both the inner and outer walls of e^nder- 
mal cells. The formation of mucilage seems to have a direct connection 
with assimilation, since it occurs only in cells which are in direct con¬ 
tact with assimilating cells. It never takes place on the lateral walls 
of epidermal cells, and when the epiderm consists of several layers it is 
confined to the inner walls of the lowermost layer. The property of 
secreting mucilage does not belong to all epidermal cells, but only to 
certain ones which are variously distributed. 

In the Rosaceje the mucilage always takes the form of a secondary 
thickening of the wall separated from the protoplasm by a layer of cel¬ 
lulose. The author regards the mucilage layer as a reservoir of water 
to protect the surface against excessive transpiration. 

The winter condition of the reserve food substances in the 
stems of certain deciduous trees, K. M. Wii.cox {Amer, Jour. Sci.j 
4. «6’r., 6 (1898)^ No. 31^ pp. 69-74). —Investigations have been under¬ 
taken to determine more definitely some of the essential physiological 
processes involved in the dormant period of woody plants. Stated 
briefly, the problem is to determine what are the conditions in which 
the reserve food substances are stored in the twigs during the dormant 
period; what, if any, changes they undergo during this period, and 
how these changes affect the renewal of a(*tivity by the buds at the 
beginning of the subseciuent season of growth. 

The author })oint8 out that the ])henomena of renewal of acjtivlty by 
buds does not essentially differ from that of germination of seeds, and 
states that both phenomena may well be classed under one head, the 
germination of dormant organs. 

The work of a number of investigators on this subject is briefly 
reviewed, and a report is made of the studies so far conducted, which 
have been largely confined to the question of starch formation and dis¬ 
tribution and its relation to tlie growth of the tre(*. Some 25 or more 
species of deciduous ])lants liave been studied, and the details of col¬ 
lection and ])reparation of material are given at considerable length. 

In this preliminary paper the facts observed in a study of JArioden- 
dron tulip'ifera and Pyrm mains are given in detail, and with slight 
modification the results will hold good for the other species examined. 
The author finds that there is a general movement of starch from the 
more peripheral and ex])osed regions to the more deep-seated and pro¬ 
tected regions of the steins during the winter, and a return again in the 
S])ring to the cortex and the regions of growth. 

Further studies are to follow on the <*.ondition of starch and other 
substances throughout the entire year. Two essential (piestions are 
being studied in connection with t his subject—the determination of the 
behavior of leucoj^lastids in the starch-bearing (iells in the stems of 
deciduous trees during the period of dormancy, and the jiart which the 
intercommunicating threads of protoplasm play in the transmission of 
starch. 
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Experiments on the transpiration of plants, A. Paonoux. (BuU 
Sta, Agron, Pas de Calais, 1808, pp. 10-15, Jig. 1 ).—Experimeuts are 
reported in which fescue grass was grown from March 30 to June 
21 under almost identical circumstances as to conditions, the only 
difference being that one pot was filled with a poor clay soil without 
fertilizer, and the other with a rich calcareous soil to which dried blood 
and nitrate of potash were added. The same degree of saturation of 
soil was constantly maintained. The grass was cut May 2, 27, and 
June 21, weighed and analyzed. The results obtained are tabulated. 
It appears that during the first period, 33 days, the plants in the poor 
soil transpired 1,190 gni. of water per gram of dry weight, as com])ared 
with a transpiration of 555 gm. in the rich soil. In the second period 
the figures were 1,053 and 581 gm. of water per gram of dry weight, 
and for the hist period 1,084 and 585 gm., respeiitively. The nitrogen 
content of the i)roduct of oacli pot was determined, and it was found 
that for each gram of nitrogen in the product of the poor soil 40 kg. 
of water was transpired, while in the rich soil 1 gm. of nitrogen was 
found for each kilogram of water given oil*. 

Sap pressure, W. Fi(n)on (Ocsterr. Bot. Zischr., 18 {1898), No. 9, 
ip. '159, 900; ahs. hi Jour. Hog. Mi<‘ros. Soc. [Loudon], 1899, No. p. 
179). —According to the author, the phenomena of sa]) pressure ditt'er 
widely in temperate and tropical (dimates. In Java, where these investi¬ 
gations were (toiiductod, there is always, in contrast to the prevalent 
conditions in temiierate climates, a positive sap jiressure which varies 
greatly in inbmsity in different plants. In one instance a ])res8uro of 
more than 8 atmosplieres was noted, and not infmiuently x)ressures ns 
great as thiee times those in temperate climates were r(^.corded. The 
sa]) pressure in a given plant may vary greatly in the (ioiirse of 24 hours, 
these variations being due not only to periodicity but also to CKternal 
factors, such as transpiration. 

Observations on the action of anesthetics on vegetable and 
animal protoplasm, J. B. Farmer and A. D. Waller {Proc. Roy. 
Soa. London, 09(1898), No. 995, pp. 219-;J10, dgms.9 ).—The authors con¬ 
ducted V series of experiments to observe simultaneously and compar¬ 
atively the effect of certain auestheti(;s on vegetable and animal pro- 
tophvsm. Two gas chambers were arrangiMl tlirough which anesthetic 
and other vapors could be i)assed, the first c.ontaining a leaf of Elodca 
canadensis ; the other the sciatic nerve of a fi og. The movements of the 
chlorophyll bodies in the leaf cells were observed and m(*RSured by one 
of the authors, while the other watcdied the ivadings of the deflections 
of the galvanometer. The several series of experiments are reported, 
from which it appears that the action of carbon dioxid was to produc.e 
an initial slight acjceleration, followed speedily by a complete cessation 
of movement. If the carbon dioxid apparatus was disconnected and 
air passed through the (iells the protoplasm in a few minutes began to 
show signs of recovering. At first the movement was very slight. 
Later the movement was accelerated until the motion became more 
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rapid than normal. This was followed by slowing down to the normal 
speed. The nerve showed itself under the conditions of this experi¬ 
ment somewhat less sensitive to carbon dioxid than the plant, and the 
latter was still less sensitive than the active plasmodium of a myxo* 
mycete. 

Ether vapor passed over the plant for 2 minutes caused a speedy 
arrest of all movements and a quiescent condition which persisted for 
some minutes. Recovery then ensued and the normal rate of move¬ 
ment was slowly regained. If the ether vapor was insulhcient to anes¬ 
thetize the nerve protoplasm, circulation was unaitected. The action 
of chloroform proved to be far more deadly than that of ether, all 
movement being arrested in less than a minute, and in 2 minutes 
causing death of the cell. When a much more diluted vapor of chloro¬ 
form was passed over the cell for 2 minutes recovery ultimately 
occurred. The action of ether and chloroform, especially the latter, 
was very marked in causing many of the chlorophyll granules, which 
had been previously almost restricted to the latter walls, to become dis¬ 
persed throughout the cell. 

On the influence of anesthetics on the formation of chlorophyll, 

E. 0. Tkodoresoo and II. OoimN (Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris^ 127 
{189S), No, 22., pp. sSJ-ss;), —Experiments with wheat, vetch, white 
lupine, and buckwheat are reported in which series of idants were 
grown under bell Jars, ditlerent amounts of ether and chloroform being 
added to the moist atmosphere. 

The quantity of anesthetics used was not sunicient to destroy the 
plants, the object being to investigate their retarding intluence on the 
plants. The difl’erent seedlings used in tin* experiment were etiolated, 
having been grown in the dark, and after being placed in the boll Jars 
were exposed to sunlight. It was found that the anesthetics were 
able for some time to ])revent the production of chloro])hyll in etiolated 
plants after being plaeed in the sunlight. If the amount of anesthetic 
was consideiably reduced, the iiroduction of chlorophyll would be 
somewhat retarded, but would take i»lace slowly. It was further found 
that the amount of the same anesthetic which, without killing the 
plant, produced a maximum effect on one ])lant varied within narrow 
limits on others. 

Chlorophyll assimilation of Limodorum abortivum, M. E. (tRif- 
FON (Conipt. Rend. Acad. iSci. Paris, 127 {JS9S)y No. 23jpp. 973-970; ahs. 
in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [London], JS99, No. 2,pp. 178,179). —This ter¬ 
restrial orchid is regarded as intermediate between those which have 
green leaves and which also jmssess a mycorrhiza and the nonchloro- 
phyllous saprophytic specjes. Although this plant contains an abun¬ 
dance of chlorophyll, the chloroleucites are masked by a great (juantity 
of a violet pigment in the stem, leaves, and all parts of the plant, and 
as a consequence it has but little power of decomimsing carbon dioxid 
directly. On this account the respiration is said to be considerably in 
excess of the assimilation. 
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Action of gases on the currents of protoplasm and on cell 
division, P. Samassa ( YerhandL Naturhist. Ffr., Heidelberg, 6 (1898), 
Ho, 1; ahs, in Jour, Roy. Micros. Soc, [London], 1899, No. 2, p. 169 ).— 
From experiments conducted with the Btaminal hairs of Tradesoantia, 
pure oxygen was found not to accelerate the circulation of the proto¬ 
plasm, while hydrogen and carbon dioxid caused its complete suspen¬ 
sion. When no oxygen is present, the division of the nucleus does not 
take place. No cyclosis of the protoplasm is exhibited in the terminal 
cells of the hairs while dividing. 

Variation in Indian corn when brought from New Vork to 
Texas, H. Ness [Trans. Texas Acad. Sci., 2 (1898), No. 2,pp. 73-78 ),— 
In 1896 two varieties of sweet corn were planted at Cornell University, 
Ithaca, New York, and at College Station, Texas, and comparisons 
made at the end of the growing seasons. The same experiment was 
repeated the next season, 14 varieties of corn being planted in the two 
diiferent places, and kernels from the same ears used in each case. 
A marked difference was noted in the height of the stalks, length and 
width of leaves, numbei* of suckers, and number of ears produced. At 
the Texas Station there was a very great tendency on the part of all 
varieties of sweet corn to produce grains without the characteristic 
wrinkling. 

The measurements of the different varieties are given in tabular 
form, from which it appears that in nearly every (jase the stalks of the 
Texas-grown corn were about one-fonrth shorter than those grown in 
New York, the leaves were narrower and shorter, there were a greater 
number of suckers, and the ears were somewhat larger and more 
numerous. 

In acicounting for those differences, the author states that the varia¬ 
tion could not be attributed to differences in temperature, soil, mois¬ 
ture, or rainfall, since tliey were practically the same for the growing 
period in the two places; but he thinks the difference is due to inten¬ 
sity of light, which is much greater in Texas than New York. He <*.on- 
cludes that the main (jause of the decrease in the size of stalks and 
leaves, and increase in the number of ears of Indian corn when brought 
from northern to southern latitudes, is the increased intensity in the 
light, ^nd perhaps also the relatively gieater increase of the more 
highly refrangible rays of light. 

Grasses, E. A. Smyth (Virginia A^ta, JinhSf, pp. fign.G ).— Popular descrip- 

tiouB are given of the principal characterinticH of grawses, nature of their dowers, 
and the relationshipn of the better known grassew wliich are found in the State. 

Statistical summary of spontaneous hybrids in the flora of Europe, E. G. Camus 
(Stalistigue Bonimaire dee f aits dhyhridiie consiaU^s dann Vetendue de la flare Xkiropeenne, 
1897,pp. 13). —A catalogue of hybrids. 

Plants reputed poisonous to .slock, F. M. Baiuky (Agr. Jour. Queensland, 4 (1899), 
No. 4, p. 38rt, pi. 1 ).—Describes J*rafia frerla, a lobclinceous plant reputed as very 
poisonous to sheep. 

Notes on the botany of cotton. Varieties of cotton grown in Egypt and the 
olimatio conditions which affect them, G. P. Foadek (Jour. Khedivial Agr. 8oo. and 
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School Agr., 1 No. '?^pp. 49-67). —General iiotea are given on tlio botany of the 

TarietioH of cotton grown in Egypt, and of the varieties most in cultivation. The 
American sea island (Gossypium barhadense) seems to have been the original. 

ContributionB to the life history of the genua Onetum, J. Lotsy (Ann. Jard. Bot. 
BvLximzorg, 16 (1899),pt. 1,P2>> 46-114,pU. 10). 

Conspectus of the genus Lilium, F. A. Waiigk ( Boi. Gaz., :S7 (1899), Nos. 4, pp. SS5- 
264; 5, pp, S40-360fJigs. 14), —A revision is given of the wild and cultivated species of 
this genus, 64 species being recognized. 

Revision of the genera Montanoa, Perymeuium, and Zaluzania, B. L. Kobinson 
and J. M. Grbbnman (Proo. Amer. Acad. Arts and Sd., 84 (1899), No. 20,pp. 507-634). 

Synopsis of the genus Verbesina, with an analytical key to the species, B. L. 
Robinson and J. M. Grkknman (Proc. Amer. Acad. ArU and Set., 34 (1899), No. 2o,pp. 
534-666) 

On the variation in Picea ezcelsa, (h SoiuuiTEU (Geher die J'ielgeslaUigkeil tier 
Fichte (Picea excelaa). Zurich • Fiisi Beer, 1898, pp. 160 , pi. l,Jiga. 37). 

Poisonous toadstools, B. D. IIalsted (Amer. Gard., 20 ^^1899), No. 261, pp.SSO, 6S1, 
figs. 2), —^Notes on Amanita muacaria, A.phalloidea, and A. rerna. 

Poisoning due to mushrooms and means to be adopted against it, (i. Aucan- 
GKLi (Atti B. Aocad. Feon. Agr. Georg. Firenze, 4. aer., il (1898), pp. 26; aha. m Bot. 
Centbl,, 78 (1899), No. 5^ pp. 131,1,16). —Notes are given of Amanita ^dtalloidea, A. pan- 
iherina, A. muacaria, Armillaria tumearena, Boletus luridua, B. aatanna, etc., and suggests 
antidotes as far as known. 

Plant anatomy from the standpoint of classification, (k GuKh hoy (Bui. Soc. Bot. 
France, 45 (1898), Noa. 0-8, pj). 667-311). 

The dehiscence of the nutmeg fruit, J. M. .Janhk (Ann. Jard. Bot. Buitenzorg, 10 
(1899), pt.l,pp. 17-46, pl.t). 

Studies on subterranean organs. I, Compositas of the vicinity of Manhattan, 
Kansas, A. S. llm^iiroCK ( Trans. Aead. Sci. St. Lonia, 9 (1899), No. l,pp. 8, pi. 1). 

The relation of plant physiology to the other sciences, J. Wiesnek ( Die Bezie- 
hungen der Pjlanzenphyaiologie zn den anderen IVisaenachaflen. Vienna: A. Holder, 1898). 

Notes on the chemical physiology of the trunks of trees, H. .1. .1. Vandevei.de 
(Bot. Jaarb. Kruid. Genotaeh. Dodonaa, Ghent, 10 (1899), pp. 14, pla. 6). 

On the physiological importance of fuxfuioids in the plant, .1. Htoklasa (Boi. 
Centbl., 78 (1899), No^. G,pp. 101-170; 7, pp. 196-203). 

Phytochemical notes, P. Van RoMnuin.ir (Ann. Jard. Boi. Bniienzorg, 10 (1899),pt. 
l,pp,l-10). —l*reliininary notes are given on the occ urrence of acetone, nicth>l sali¬ 
cylate, methyl alcohol, and hydrocyanic acid in a nniiiher of plants, and of methyl 
cinnamate in Alpinia malaeeenaia. 

Investigations coiiceruiiig the occurrence of red cell sap in plants, E. 0 \'kr- 
TON (Jahrb. IViaa. Bot., ,16 (1899), \o. 1, pp. 111-261).— E. S. R., 11, p. 113. 

Selective absorption of mineral elements by plants, M. E. Demoi’ssy (Compt. 
Rend. Aead. Sci. Paris, 127 (1898), No. 2,1, pp. 970-976; aba. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. 
[Lowdoa], 1,S99, No. l,pp. 179^ 180 ).— It is stated that the author by growing very 
young plants in dilute niim*ral soluUons was able to determine their selective power 
in the absorption of certain mineral elements. It was found among other things 
that the presence of potassium will greatly lower and oven reduce to zero the 
absorption of sodium. 

Nitrogen assimilation (Ayr. Dept. Unir. Col., Nottingham [and] Midland Dairy 
Inat., Kingston, 1898, pp. 4,pi. 1). —Contains and account of experiments in sand cul¬ 
tures on beans and clover. 

Can the agriculturist profitably use Alinit as a fertilizer? Kloepfer (Ztaohr. 
Landw. Ver. Rheinpreuaaen, n. aer., 16 (1899), No. 15,p. 136). —From data collected from 
various sources in which Alinit had been applied to more than 6,000 morgen, the 
author concludes it is impracticable to use it as a fertilizer. 

On the influence of fungi on the form and characters of plants, T. Meehan 
(Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, 1899,pt. l,pp. 108-110).—Notes the modification in 
Euphorbias and Hepatioa by Ailcidium so Ibat specific characters were obliterated. 
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Spore formation in Dematium pullulana, F. Wklkminsky (Centbl. liakt. u. Par.j 3, 
Abt., 6 {1809), No. 9,pp. j97-803,fif/8. 9). 

The action of some bacterial and animal tordna on plants, M. CoNSir.Lio 
{Arch. Hal Biol, 39 {LS9S), No. 5). 

Bffects of lightning on grapevines, L. I^avaz au<l A. Honnkt {Ann. J^oole Nal. 
Ayr. Montpellier, 1(> {1898),pp, 321-28G,pU. J,Jig8. 0). 

FEEMENTATION—BACTEEIOLOGY. 

Influence of oxygen on fermentation, (x. Korff {Centbl, Baht. u. 
Par., Abf., 1 (f<SW), Non, J],pp. 165-172; 11,pp. 501-507; 13,pp,.529- 
555; 11, pp. 561-569; 15-16,pp. 616-617; ahn. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. 
\Jjo7idon\, JS99, No. 1, p. 1S2). —Pure cultures of S^iaz, Frobberg, tnid 
Logos yeasts were studied under did'erent coiiditious of nutrition to 
ascertain theiurtueiuie of oxygen on fermentation, fermentation energy, 
and reproductive power. The nutritive solutions used were of e.anc 
sugar oi- yeast water, and asj)aragin. Tlie following general conclusions 
wej*o reaelie<]: 

Moderate aeration favors the reprodiuttive energy and iK)Wcr of 
Saaz and Frolibcrg, but lessens that of the Logos yeast. The fermen¬ 
tation energy may be raised by moderate aeration in the 8aaz and Logos 
or lessened in the Frohberg, and the fermenting power of Frohberg and 
Logos is increased by Ihe same means, while in the case of Saaz moderate 
aeration is without intiueiUM^. (>xygen increases the reproductive energy 
and also the I’oproductive jiower of the dilferent yeasts, but dimin¬ 
ishes the fermentation energy and jiower in every ease. Hydrogen 
or the total deprivation of oxygen inhibits the reproductive energy of 
Saaz and Logos, and is without intiuence on Prohberg yeast. It also 
causes a reduction of^ reproductive power, and either reduces the 
fermentation energy, as in Saaz and Frohberg, or is witliout influence. 
The fermenting ])ower of Frohberg and Logos is increased in hydrogen, 
but it lias no ell'ect on Saaz yeast. 

Preparation of bacterial culture solutions in large quantities, 

A. Tueoktistov {iSclsh. Khoz. i Lyesor., 188 {1898), Fch.,pp. 515-325 ),— 
Experiments were ma<le during 18fl7, witli a view of devising a method 
of sterilizing li(|uid nutritive media, whereby the essential drawbacks of 
the present method of sterilization should be obviated. The method 
adopted is based on the Joint action of volatile chemical substances and 
a single heating to 100*^ C. Carbon disulphid, ether, and lihloroform 
wer(‘ selected as th<i most suitable volatile substances for introdinition 
into the substratum to kill the micro-organisms and their spores with¬ 
out changing the nutritive media, or at least but slightly, and wliich 
could easily be lemoved by heating to a temperature not exceeding 
tha^ of boiling water. The experiments were made with 0.5 per cent 
aqueous solution of Merckxs peptone and pure cultures of Bacillus 
mesentericvs vulgatus in bouillon. The fluids to be sterilized were 
l>laced in flasks in quantities of 500 to 1,000 cc., and 0.5 to 4 cc. of 
the volatile chemical added. The fluids were allowed to stand from 18 
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to 24 hours at room temperature, after which the flasks were heated 
to boiling, which was coutiuued 5 to 20 minutes after the odor of the 
chemical disappeared. On cooling in thermostats to 28 or 29^^ the 
liquids proved to be perfectly sterilized. In order to ascertain whether 
the carbon disulpbid, ether, or chloroform have aflected the composition 
of the nutritive medium, cultures were made which developed normally 
in the usual time. Where chloroform was used the liquid retained its 
normal appearance, while ether and carbon disulpliid caused the liquid 
to appear somewhat darkened or clouded, but did not aftect the growth 
of the cultures. It was found that 0.5 cc. of carbon disulphid or ether 
were sufficient for sterilizing 1 liter. In the case of chloroform, not less 
than 1 cc. was required, but on account of the expense the experiments 
with this volatile agent were not so exhaustive as in the other cases. 
The experiments were repeated on a larger scale, tin flasks containing 
15 liters of the liquid being used with equal success. —P. fireman. 

Influence of metals on bouillon cultures of bacteria, B. 1 sA(^h- 
ENKO {SelsJc, Khoz, i Lyesov.^ (1S9S)^ Apr,, pp. .V5-i2).— The solution 
of two questions was sought: The influence of metals on the virulence 
of bacteria and on their growth and general activity. For the exi)eri- 
ments Bavilhis Hpcnnophilimis was used. Tlie following are the con¬ 
clusions of the author: In cases where the bouillon cultures must be 
kept in a metallic, vessel for more than one month only vessels of iron, 
tinned iron (or tinned lead) are admissible, the ])urity of the tinning, 
i. e., freedom from lead, being immaterial. Nickel-plated, zinc, or zinc- 
plated iron vessels are absolutely unsuitable for growing and trans¬ 
porting bacteria. Oopper ap])aratus and vesseds can be used only for 
keeping the culture of the sterilized bouillon during a very brief time.— 
V. FIREMAN. 

The alcohol-producing enzym of the yeast plant, J. B. Green 
(Ann,JU>t.,lzf(7SffS),No,JS,pp,J91-I!fS), —In a jprevious i)ai>er(E. S. R., 9, 
p, 923), the author reports the inability to tind the enzym described by 
Buchner in yeasts which were in a resting stage. In the ])resent paper 
a report is given of continued investigations on this subjec.t, from which 
it apx)ears that yeast cells when active are able to secrete an enzym 
which c.an be extracted by means which are desc.ribed. This enzym, 
when extracted, is capable of fermenting sugar solutions under condi 
tions which ])revent the activity of the living yeast. All the (‘.onditions 
of such fermentation are readily observed, such as the diminution of 
the sugar, production of carbon dioxid, and the formation of alcohol. 
The enzym is easily decomposed, and is only secreted by the cell dur¬ 
ing actual fermentation by the yeast. It is (juickly decomposed when 
this activity ceases, so that the resting yeast does not yield it. The 
high pressures which were employed by Buchner were found to be 
unnecessary for the extraction of the enzym, the author finding low 
pressures of 5 atmospheres to the scjuare inch more active than those 
obtained by the use of hydraulic pressure. 
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The proteolytic evaym of Nepenthes, H. Vines {Ann. Bot.y 

12 {189S\ No. pp. 5^#5-555).—In a previous paper (E. S. E., 9, p. 
813), the author has called attention to the preseiKT of an enzym in the 
pitchers of Nepenthes. He has followed up his investigations on this 
subject and states that the action of high temxieratures and alkalis 
upon the enzym confirmed the statement made in the previous i)aper 
regarding its great stability. While the activity of the enzym may be 
diminished by exjmsure to high temperatures, or treatment with alkalies, 
it retains a sort of digesting jmwer which can only be destroyed by 
relatively strong measures. It seems i)robable that the enzym is derived 
from a zymogen i)resent in the gland cells. The ])resence of a true X)ep- 
tone among the products of digestion seems to indicate that it is a 
tryptic ferment jnainly dift'eriiig from trypsin of the j^ancreatic juice in 
re([uiring an acid medium for its digestive action. 

Cellulose enzyms, F. 0. Newcjombe (Ann. Hot.y 18 (1899)^ No. 
49, pp. 49-81 ).—The author reports a number of exi)eriments con¬ 
ducted with extracts made from barley malt; Aspergillus oryzw; cotyle¬ 
dons of Phoinix dactyliferaj Lupinns albvs^ peas, and buckwheat; and 
the endosperm of P. daoiylifera. The method of extracting these dif¬ 
ferent enzyms is given, and their reaction upon starch and the C/cll 
walls is described. Th<^ author briefly suminurizes the results of his 
work as follows: 

‘^Tlie fuzyiii oxtriictrU from A, onjsiv ottac'ks reBorv<^ <5(‘lliilose ilh greater inton- 
sity thuD it attacks ntarck. 

^‘Tho enzym from tlui cotyledons of HoodlinjjjH of L. aJhun is very strongly oytohy- 
drolytic but very feebly ain;^ lohydrolytic. 

''The enzym from the cotyledons of seedlings of 1 \ d(tc(i/Iifvra is very strongly 
cytobytlndytic and very feebly aiiiylob\drolyti**, attacking slarcli a little more 
strongly than the extract of Lupinns does. 

^‘The enzym from the endosperm of I*. dacAyUfera is vor.> strongly eyiohydrolytie 
but amylohydrolytic to a little less <logree than the extract of Lnpinus and to a con¬ 
siderably less degree than the en/ymfrom the eotylodons of Phccnix. 

The very dilute enzym of the malt of Ilordeum vulyarc as well as that of Ihe 
other plants liere eonsiderod attaeksreservei'ollulost*; henee an enzym-solution need 
not bo strong to act on cell walls. 

‘^Noue of the 5 enzym extracts used in this work shows itself more than the other 
extracts peculiarly suited to the solution of any one kind of reserve cellulose lien^ 
employed. 

*^With all the fiwiiients the walls at lirst become hyaliiK', appear gradually more 
and more transparent, and dually melt xvliolly away in solution. 

*^Tbo enzyms from L. alhm and from P. dactyUfvm act on starch so feebly and on 
reserve cellulose so energetically that they are to he regarded as cytaso as distin¬ 
guished from diastase/’ 

InvestigationB on the biochemic production of sorbose, (b Ber¬ 
trand {Ann. Inst. Pasteuvy 12 {1898)j No. 6', pp. 385-399). —^The author 
concludes from his investigations that sorbose, the sugar which was 
discovered by Pelouze in 1852 under the name sorbine,” does not 
exist in the juice of the fruit of Sorhus aucuparia and allied species. 
On the other hand, it appears that it is produced by the oxidation of 
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sorbite under the influence of bacteria analogous to or identical with 
Bacterium xylinum. In making cultures of these bacteria in a medium 
containing sorbite the transformation of sorbite into sorbose is easily 
effected, and in many cases as much as 80 per cent of the theoretical 
amount is obtained. 

The principles of bacteriology, F. Heuppk, translated by E. O. Jordan ( London: 
began Paul, Treuhner, Trench ^ Co,, 1899), 

Bacteria and yeasts in agricultural practice, M. Hoffmann (Bakierien und 
Jlefen in der Praxis des Landwirthsehaftsbetriebes. Berlin: Paul Parey, lS9D,pp. JlSyfigs. 
ID; rev, in Cenibl. Baki. u, Par,y 2. Abt.,5 {1899), No. 7,pp. 224,225). —According to the 
review the author, who has been at different times connected with the experiment 
stations of Tharand, Halle, Kbsliu, etc., has ])Tep!ired a very practical work treating 
of the life history of these organisms and describos their action. Among those 
described are soil bacteria, bacteria of stabh' manure, of nitrogen assimilation, of 
wine and similar fermentations, of milk, silage, bread, sauerkraut, and of numerous 
infectious diseases of animals In the latter connection the use of various lymphs and 
cultures is explained at some length. 

Fermentation and germ life, J. Nelson (New.Jersey Stas. Bui. 134,pp. 2f, pis. 2 ),— 
The general nature of ferments and fermentation is given, with descriptions of the 
various organisms which cause these changes. The distribution of the organisms 
is commented upon, and various methods suggested for the control of fermentation. 
In the plates, microscopic reproductions are given of a number of forms of bacteria 
nnd other vegetable organisms which are concerned more or less with the subject 
in hand. 

Plain talks on bacteria as applied to farm problems, II. T^. Russell {Hoard's 
Dairyman, SO {1899), No, IG, p, 312), — A. popular article treating of bacterial dis¬ 
eases of plants. 

The phylogeny and polymorphism of bacteria, Y. (Ujhci {Sur la phyloyevie et le 
polymorphisme des baotdries. Montevideo, 1S9S, pp, 88). 

On the effect of laboratory air on tlie growing of nitrobacteria, W. Kullmann 
{Centbl. Baku v. Par., 2, Abt., 6 {1899), No. 7,pp. 212-2/0). 

The action of sorbose bacteria” on aldehydes, G. J^ertrand {Bui. I^us. Hist. 
Nat. [PaHs], 1898, Nos. 6, pp, 293-295; 7, pp. 330-332). 

The influence of various forms of nitrogen on yeasts, I^ange ( Wchnschr. Brau., 
16 {1899), No. 5; abn. in Hot. Centhl., 78 {1899), No. 9, pp. 272,273), 

On the physiology and morphology of alcoholic ferments, E. 0. Hansen {Ann. 
Mierog., 1898, No. 10, pp. 305-322). —Treats of the vitality of alcoholic ferments, and 
their variation in different media and when in a dry state. 

Olive fermentation, Jj. Navarro {Memoria relativa a las enfermedades del olivo. 
Madrid: liaoul Peani, 1898,pp. 153). 

Recent observations on the development of aromatic principles by alcoholic 
fermentation in the presence of certain leaves, G. JACtiUBMiN (Compt. Bend. Acad. 
Set. Paris, 128 {1899), No. G,pp. 369-371). 

Action of formaldehyde on enzyms and on certain protelds, 0. L. Bliss and 
F. G. Novy (Jour. Expt. Med., 4 {1899), No. l,pp. 47-80). 

On the distribution of enzyms in seeds with special reference to the enzyms 
of glycerid’s, C. Lumia {Staz. Sper. Agr. Hal,, 31 {1898), No. 4,pp. 397-416). 

Conversion of mold fungi into alcohol yeasts, A. JOrgensen {Centhl. Bakt.u. 
Par.,2. Abt., 4 {1898), p, 860; abs. in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 1, pp. 
65, 66). — In a preliminary communication on the genetic relation between alcohol 
yeasts and molds, the author states that the experimental proof of the conversion 
of a Dematiiim into an alcohol yeast fungus and its reconversion into a mold has 
been attained. The conditions under which this conversion takes place arc to appear 
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ill a HubBeiiiient publication, as will also the conditions in which endogenons spores 
ajipoar in the mold having all the characteristics of Dematium puUulana. 

Concerning the woik of various antiseptics on wine micro-organisms, W. 
Seifert (Sonderabdr, Oesierr, Chem. Zig»f 1 {189S)f No, 13-^14jpp, fiO), 

Investigations concerning wine yeasts and the use of pure cultures in wine 
making, V. PeCiLION {Stas. Spvr. Agr, Ital., SI {1S98), No. 1-2, pp. 81-110). 

Report on e3q>eriments with pure cultures of wine yeast in 1897, A. Nastukov 
{St, Peternburg: Ministry of Agriculture and Imperial Domains, 1898, pp. 19; rev. in Selsk. 
Khos. i Lyesov., 192 {1899), Jan.,p. 

Contributions to the study of wine fermentation, V. PEciLioN (Stas. Sper. Agr. 
Hal., SI (1898), No. 3, pp. 2J3-J34). 

The mannitic fermentation of wine, W. Seifkim’ (Sepvrnl. Ally. Wein Zig.,1898, 

pp.8). 

On the pasteurization of wine, U. (tayon (Prog. Agr. et 111. (Ed. JjEhI), 20 {1899), 
No. 14,pp.430-4So). 


METEOROLOGY—CLIMATOLOGY. 

Proceedings of the Convention of Weather Bureau Officials, 
held at Omaha, Nebraska, October 13-14, 1898 ( TT. K Dept. Agr.., 
Weather Bureau Bui. ‘Ji, pp. IHi, pi. J ).—Sixty-four ofiieialw of the 
Weather TJureau and 16 voluntary observers of the climate and crop 
sections were iireseiit «at this con vention. The topics discussed included 
the following: Relation between the Weather Jiiireau and the public, 
by F. J. Walz and (1. N. Salisbury; Forecasts best calculated to aid 
maritime interests ot'the (Ireat Lakes, method of reaching those inter¬ 
ested, by II. d. Cox and !N. J>. Conger; Are the ])resent warnings and 
disjdays by Hag and lantern the best that can be devised for the 
Atlantic and CulfcoastslbyJ. W. Smith and A. G. McAdie; Possibility 
of giving warnings of northers, cold waves, and heavy snows to stock- 
raising inter(\sts forty-eight hours in advance, by F. H. Brandenburg 
and E.J. Glass; Warnings of washouts, llooils, cold waves, and heavy 
snowfalls foi* the benefit ot* transimrtation com]>anies, by d. W. Smith 
and T. S. Outrain; What claSvses are most benefited by the forecasts? 
Are they just wliat are needed.^ Are they pioj^erly disseminated and 
utilized? by J. H. Sage and H. G. Bate; Long l ange fore(*asts: Can they 
be made with suflicient precision to be of general utility ? by 11. A. 
,llazen, P. Connor, and B. S. Pague; Forecast distribution: Should the 
wording of the forecasts be confined to the vocabulary of the present 
logotype outfit ? Is it advisable to extend the vocabulary of the logo¬ 
type outfit? by F. 1\ Chaffee and G. M. Chappel; River and flood 
service, by R. J. Hyatt and L. M. Pindell; Should warning messages 
(Form 104d O) bo of some distinctive color to more readily attract atten¬ 
tion? by S. W. Glenn and T. B. dennings; Relation of the Weather 
Bureau to the Department of Agriculture, by E. B. Calvert; West 
Indian hurricane service, by W. L. Moore; Possibilities of the weather 
service on the Pacific Coast: Value of Mount Taruidpais observations, 
by W. fl. Hammon and B. S. Pague; Some rain-producing processes, 
by E, B. Garriott; Relations with the press, commercial bodies, and 
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scientific organizations—how promoted, by E. A. Beals and A. E. Sims; 
Meteorological statistics: Howto improve them that they may meet 
the needs of the medical profession, hydraulic and sanitary engineers, 
promoters of irrigation projects, etc., and does the present monthly 
section report meet such needs? by E. W. McGann and W. M. Wilson; 
Some notes on agricultural meteorology, with special reference to the 
rainfall element, by G. E. Linney; Effect of forest clearing and culti¬ 
vation upon (1) water supply and soil, (2) rainfall, (3) temperature, by 
W. M. Fulton and G. N. Salisbury; Is the weather map appreciated and 
understood by the masses? Would not the postal-card weather fore¬ 
cast prove a satisfactory substitute for the map, except when*- it is used 
for the purposes of study and instruction! by E. B. Calvert and T. F. 
Townsend; Primary work on meteorology for the use of schools, by P. 
Connor; Should not certain important Weather Bureau stations, the 
duties of which cover a wide range of work, be designated stations of 
instruction for newly aj)pointed observers ? by J. W. Smith aiidC. F. K. 
Wappenhaus; Climate and crop service weekly bulletins: Should 
remarks of correspondents be published as supplementary to general 
discussion ? Should weekly reports of temperature and rainfall be tele¬ 
graphed to section centers from selected voluntary stations? by A. E. 
Hackett and J. B. Marbury; Frost fighting, by A. G. McAdie; Aerial 
observations, by G. B. Wurtz, G. H. Noyes, and J. C. IMercy; Should 
not a book providing for a x>ermanont record of meteorological observa¬ 
tions for a prolong(‘-d jieriod be furnished to the section centers for their 
use and for voluntary stations? byG. A. Loveland and J. W. Bauer; 
Atniosidieric. moisture and artificial heating, by W. M. Wilson; Should 
not a book be provided suitable for keeping record of the issue of instru¬ 
ments and fiags to voluntary observers! by 11. G. Allen and B. H. 
Bronson; Are changes in the present forms (1053 and 1051) for report¬ 
ing weekly climate and croi)conditions advisable? by C. E. Linney and 
A. J. Mitchell; Should compensation be allow<*d i)erson8 not in the 
employ of the Bureau while learning station duties to enable them to 
prox)erly perform such duties in cases of emergency ? by D. Cuthbertson 
and G. E. Franklin; Professor Marvin’s weighing lain and snow gauge, 
by W. W. Carlisle; Interchange of standard climatic data, by A. G. 
McAdie; Studies of climate, by F. d. Walz; Voluntary stations: Their 
object and collateral iunctious, by A. J. Mitchell; Snow and ice meas 
ureinents, by H. Volker; Benefits of the Weather Bureau to western 
Nebraska, by J, G. Piercy; Develox)ment of the daily weather map, by 
E. B. Calvert; Establishment and ins]>ection of voluntary, river, and 
cotton-belt stations, by J. B. Marbury; Storm signals on the Great 
Lakes, by J. ll. Cox; Can long range weather forecasts be made with 
any degree of accuracy or profit? by A. B. Crane; The weather as a 
topic of conversation, by A. S. Brendle; Distribution of forecasts by 
mail, by P. F. Lyons; Utility of hygrometric observations, by A. Pen¬ 
nell and H. A. Hazen; Wind vanes, by C. P, Cronk; Forecasts of 
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probable temperatures, by I. M. Cline; An official of the Weather 
Bureau: His duties and qualifications, by B. S. Pague. 

The climate of the Congo {Nature^ 59 {1899)^ No. 1537^ p. 564). —This 
is a brief note on a work by A. Lancaster and E, Meuleman entitled Le 
climat du Congo, published in 1898. The temperature of this region 
is very uniform throughout the year, being as a rule about 86^ F. in 
the afterntoon and 68^ at night. The distinctive feature of the climate 
is the rainfall. The rainy season commences early in October and ends 
about the middle of May. The division into wet and dry seasons be¬ 
comes less clearly defined as the distance from the sea increases and 
from the equator decreases. The rainfall is nowhere exceptional. Thun¬ 
derstorms occur frequently in the interior—at all seasons in the equa¬ 
torial region, only during the rainy season in the south and west. 

On the photochemical climate of the Arctic regions, Wiesner 
(Bot Centhh, 75 (1898), No, 8, pp. 233-235), —A brief r6sum(^‘ is given of 
a paper by the author, in which the results of his investigations on the 
climate of high latitudes are stated. It is claimed that at Tromso and 
Advent Hay the intensity of light is greater than at Vienna or Cairo 
for the same elevation of the sun and equally cloudy skies. At Advent 
Bay there was found little difference between the intensity of the light 
in the forenoon and afternoon. Usually the intensity of light in the 
afternoon has been found the greatest. During August the intensity 
of the light was li,5 times that at Vienna when the sun was at the same 
elevation, namely, from November to February. The bearing this has 
upon plant growth is to be given in a subsequent pai)er. 

Meteorological observations, J. E. Ostrandrk and A. C. Monahan (Maneachu- 
8 vtts Batch Sta, Met. Buie, 121,122,123,pp. 4 each). —'J'he usual sumniaries of observa¬ 
tions, with general notes on the weather during January, February, and March, 
1899. The prooipitatiou during February and March was considerably above the 
normal. 

Meteorology, C. II. Pettee (New TTampehire 8ta. Bui, 50, pp. 210-219). —(General 
notes on the weather and a monthly and annual summary (July, 1896-Juue, 1898) of 
observations on temperature, precipitation, cloudiness, and prevailing winds. The 
moan temperature for the year 1897-98 was 15.9 ' F., the precipitation 44.8 in. The 
\ear was characterized by a largo but uniformly distributed precipitation. 

Meteorological data and bloom notes, W. 11. Axwood and II. L. Pkk^e ( Virginia 
Sta, Bui, 82, pp. 117-127, charts 2), —^This is a summary of observations made at the 
station since 1898 and comx>riscB tabulated data for temperature, pressure, precipi¬ 
tation, cloudiness, and direction of the wind for each month, 1898-1898, and a record 
for the same years of the bloom xicriods of 2 varieties of pears, 3 of plums, 2 of cher¬ 
ries, and 1 each of applies, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and dwarf juneberries. 

The monthly precipitation and the maxima, minima, and mean temperatures aie 
charted. 

Meteorological summary for Laon, France, for the year ending November 
30, 1898, L. Gaillot (Bui. Sta. Agron. Aisne, 1898,pp. 7-19). 

Observatiqns on rainfall and temperature in the Department of dironde, 
France, June, 1897, to May, 1898, G. Fa yet (Append, to Mem. Soo. Soi. Phys. et Nat. 
Bordeaux, 5. ser., vol. 4), —The observations are tabulated and discussed in detail. 

Observed variations in the velocity of the wind, F. Houdaille and Desmou¬ 
lins (Ann. ^oole Nat. Agr, Montpellier, 10 (1897-98), pp, 48-56, pis, 2, fig, 1), — Data for 
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variations in velocity during the year are given and the amount of the force of the 
wind utilized by windmills is discussed. The work of the mill and pump used, 
measured by water raised, was 31,380,000 km. per 1 square meter of mill surface 
during an annual period of 31,536,000 seconds, the pump utilizing 0.7 of the force of 
the mill. 

Reaearchea on the movement of the winda of the aouthem C^vennea to the 
Mediterranean, F. Houdaiixb (Jnn. £vole NaU Agr, Montpellier, 10 {1897-98pp, 
5-47, figs. 10). 

Climate and orop report, aeaaon of 1898, Alaaka aection, H. L. Ball ( U. S. 
Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau Doe. 188, pp. 7).—Reprinted from Monthly Weather 
Review, 26 (1898), No. 12 (E. S. R., 10, p. 1018). 

Froat: When to expect it and how to leaaen the Injury therefrom, W. H. 
Hammon ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau Bui. SS, pp. 57).—This is a revised reprint 
of an earlier bulletin on this subject (E. S. R., 8, p. 109). 

International cloud studies, 1896-97. Observations in Sweden (Etudes inter- 
naiionales des nuagee, 1896-97. Obaervatione et meaurea de la Su^de. Upaala: Akad. 
Bokh., S V., pp. 89-\-10S, pi. 1). 

On the blue color of the sky and sea, R. Abrck} {Naturw. Bnndachau, 14 {1899), 
No. IS, pp. 157,158). 

On the cause of the blue color of the sky, W. Spuing {Bui. Acad. Roy. Svi. 
Belg., S. aer., SO {1898), p. 504; aha. in Naturw. Rundachau, 14 {1899), No. 15, p. 189). 

An elementary treatise on practical and agricultural meteorology ( Ti'aiU^ ^U- 
mentaire de mdtdorologie pratique et agricole, auivi de notion a coamographie. Chamhery: 
Pen in, pp. 64, figa. 5). 
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Moisture of soil in relation to the crops under cultivation and 
to the climatic conditions, T. Lokot (Selsk, Khoz. i T/yesov., 191 
(1B98), Nov., pp. 3()5’-3d7; Dec,, pp. ,517^-583 ).—This article is based upon 
data obtained in the Poltava Experiment Field during the last 3 or 4 
years, almost 2,000 determinations of moisture being made annually, 
in view of the fact that in order to judge of the adequacy of the mois¬ 
ture of a soil as determined hy analysis it is necessary to know the 
minimum of moisture which will supply the demand of plants for tran¬ 
spiration, the author tried to establish this minimum for tlie soil of the 
Poltava Experiment Field. This he assumes (for the present) to be 
doable the maximum hygroscopic!ty of the soil, which was found to be 
5 [)er cent. 

During the 3 years, 1895-1897, the moisture was determined on the 
most important plats of the field under the following conditions: On 
fallow land which had been uncultivated for many years, on plats 
occupied by perennial grasses, on alfalfa fields in 5-course and 10-course 
rotations, on plats under maize as compared with plats under cereals 
and broad-leaved plants, on fallow fields, and on fields under winter 
and spring cereals. A record of meteorological conditions was kept at 
the same time. Samples for the estimation of moisture were taken at 
the following depths: 0 to 5.25, 5.25 to 10.5,10.5 to 15.75, 15.75 to 21, 
21 to 28, 28 to 35, 35 to 42, 42 to 49, 49 to 56, 56 to 63, and 63 to 70 in. 
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Determination M were made for every plat from .‘1 to 5 times during the 
growing period. The mean results were found to vary as follows: 


Moisture content of aoiln under different conditions. 


Per cent. 


Per tieiit. 


Oil fallow land, in the steppe... 

In the forcHt. 

On plowed plats. 

On jilats eovered with sod. 

Tinder ^rainiuooiiR plants. 

TJnd* 1 pa])ilionaeeous iduiits... 
In T) course rotation: 

A11 alia, plowmjf 7 in. dee]> . 
Altai In, ]>lowin« 14 in. deep 
Corn, plowing 7 iii.dce]i ... 
Corn, jilowin;; 14 in. deep... 

Corn, fertilized plats. 

('orn unfertilized plats- 

Alfalfa, plowing? 14 in. deep, 
Alfalla ])Iowiii}j: 7 in. dee]i . 

Alfalfa fiu'tilized ]>luts. 

Alfalfa unfertilized plats .. 
In lO-courso rotation: 

Altulta. 

Pallow . 

Sprinjc heat. 

Winter wheat. 

Beets. 

Tn B-eourso rotation: 

Si>ring wheat. 

Be< ts. 


i:». 01 
13.62 
16.04 
13.85 
12.69 
12.33 


14. .32 
14.36 
1.5 .75 
16. .53 
15.83 

15. .31 
13.68 
IS. 63 
13.05 
12.85 

12.70 
15.60 
13.63 
13.76 
14.73 

14.52 

14.27 


In S-eonrse rotation—Continued. 

Corn. 

Biiukw heat. 

In old S-eoiirse rotation: 

Spring crop helda. 

winter crop tielda. 

Follow crop tields . 

Black tallow, plowing 10.5 in. 

Black fallow, plowing 5.25 in.. 

Green fallow, unfertilized, plowing ] 

10.6iu. 

Green fallow, unfertilized, plowing 

6.25 in. 

Winter crop field, under rye . 

Winter crop tiehl, under wheat- 

Winter crop field, fertilized fallow. 
Winter crop field, unfertilized fal¬ 
low . 

Winter crop field, black fallow ... 

Spring crop field, under wheat. 

Spring crop field, under oats. 

First 3-course rotation: 

Black fallow. 

Karlv fallow. 

Middle fallow. 

Late fallow. 


15.64 

14.28 

14.37 

14.40 

16.40 
17.61 
17.76 

17.00 

16.33 
15.21 
16.31 
15.47 

15.11 
16. 70 

16.28 
16.18 

16.81 
16.82 
15. 99 
15.17 


—r. FIREMAN. 


Second report on the work in studying the fertility of soils, 

S. 130GDANOV (Srlsh Khoz. 7 Lyesov., 191 (1S9S)^ Nov,, pp. 3S7—ild; 
Dec,, jtp. 499-31(1). —In an earlier article the author described investi¬ 
gations regarding the fertility of soils carried out by him and his 
asso(;iates in the agricultural laboratory of the Kiev University, the 
principal concJu.sions from which were that it is possible to determine, 
by chemical iinalywsis, the amounts of nitrogen and phosphoric acid 
assimilable by oats in a soil. The assimilable nitrogen was determined 
as follows: The soil, (H)ntaining about 50 per cent of the available 
moisture which it was capable of lioJding, was kept for 48 hours in a 
thermostat at 50^^ 0., and the nitrogen as aminonia (and in related 
forms'^ and as nitric acid was determined. Seventy-five per cent of 
this nitrogen was assumed to be assimilable by oats in the following 
vegetation ])eriod under favorable circumstances. For the determina¬ 
tion of the phosx>horic acid assimilable by oats the soil was digested 
with a 2 ])er cent acetic acid solution in the ratio of 1 part of the soil 
to 4 ])arts of the acid during 24 hours, and all the iihosphoric acid 
extracted was assumed to be assimilable by oats in the vegetation 
period immediately following. 

These methods were based on experiments carried out prior to 1896 
witli a number of soils on which oats were cultivated with and without 
fertilizers. In 1890 and 1897 the conclusions were confirmed by the 
results of a series of exiierimeiits on other soils. The tests were 
made in zinc pots, acjcordiiig to Wagner’s method, though with some 
modifications. 
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With a view to testing the applicability of the results obtained by 
this method with one crop to others, experiments were made with 
barley, millet, peas, and white mustard on the same soils on which oats 
had been cultivated before. It was found that as regards nitrogen and 
jihosphorie acid the results with oats gave correct indications of the 
recinirements of other plants. The author is inclined to think that 
with a given soil fertility, various idants develop differently in corre- 
simndeuce with the i)eculiarities of their mori)hologicjal and anatomical 
structure, chemical composition, etc., but not because they do not avail 
themselves in the same way of the fertility of the soil. 

Further (experiments which extended over 2 or 3 yc^ars showed that 
a laboratory investigation of tlie fertility of the soil furnished a basis 
for sound c.ouclusions as to the yields for 2 to 3 years following. 

For detiirmining the available (umstituents o-f the soil the author 
rec^ommends, as a result of his investigations, the use of an aqueous 
extract obtained by shaking 1 i)art of soil with InO x>arts of water. 
Such an extract contains at least as much phosphoric acid in solution 
as is dissolved by a 2 x)er cent acetic acJd solution (soil and acid in the 
ratio of 1:4) and also xmtash and lime, and apxwently the other con¬ 
stituents, in sunicient (quantities. The a(iueous extracts were xnej)ared 
by shaking the soil with water for 4S hours, and then filtering with 
suction through funiuds closed with x>orous clay x)lates. A X)^rfectly 
(dear solution was thus obtained.— p. fireman. 

A rapid method for the determination of the amount of solu¬ 
ble mineral matter in a soil, T. II. Means {Amor, Jour, ^V/., /. «(?r., 
7 pp, —This method, which has been worked 

out in the Division of Soils of* this Department, ‘Ds xn ac.tically a means 
of determining the specitic electrical conductivity (or resistance) of 
the solution between the soil grains. AVhen this is known, the amount 
of any salt which will x>r<)duce this same c.onductivity may be calcu¬ 
lated from ])ublished tables of th(‘conductivity of salt solutions.” The 
ai)paratus required and the method followed have already been des(^>ribed 
in bulletins of the Division of Soils (F. S. H., 0, p. 335; 10, x>« 30). Direc¬ 
tions for making salt determinations in soils are given in this article. 

The method has been found to offer spiudal advantages for the study 
of irrigated districts and alkali soils* sin(*e the apparatus necessary can 
readily be carried in the field and 2 men can examine from 00 to 100 
samx)les of soil in a day. 

Action of very dilute acid solutions on the phosphates of the 
soil, T. H. SCHLOBSING, Jr. (Compt. Uend, Acad, ScL Parin^ l^S 
(1899)y No, pp, 1001-1007; ahn, hi Jour, Chem, Soc, [London],, 76 
(1899), No, 1 iO, II, p, 449), — In the author’s experiments 10 to 20 gm. of 4 
different soils were treated with 1 liter of water unacJdulated or con¬ 
taining from 0 to over 20,000 mg. of nitric acid (NaO.-,). After rotation 
in a horizontal position for 10 hours, the iicidity and i>hosphoric acid 
and iron contents of the solutions were determined. If was found that 


II. 8 . Dept. Agr., Division ol Soils Bui. 14 (E. S. R., 10, p. 1020). 
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«ip to a certain point (100 to 200 mg. per liter) the amount of phos¬ 
phoric acid dissolved varied with the concentration of the acid. 
IJeyond this a further addition of acid did not decidedly increase the 
amount of ])ho 8 phoric acid dissolved until the acid became quite con¬ 
centrated (I gui. per liter). The phosphates of calcium, magnesium, 
and the alkalis were dissolved out during the first stage, the extract 
containing only traces of •iron. When the second stage was entered, 
however, the iron began to be fi'eely dissolved. The soils which yielded 
the most phosj>horic acid to the dilute acid (100 to 200 mg, N 2 O 5 per 
liter) were those whose phosphoric acid proved most soluble in water. 

The daily heat exchange in the soil and the radiation of heat 
between the earth and the atmosphere, T. HoMf:N {Der tagliche 
Warmeumsatz in Boden und die Wdrmestralilung zwisehen Ilimmel und 
Erde. Leipnic: Wilhelm Engelmann^ 1897^ pp, 147; noted in Phys, Rev,j 
H (1899)^ Wo. 4, p. 254 ).—This volume presents the results of researches 
at the University of Helsingfors upon solar radiation and the daily 
intenihange of heat between the earth and the atmosphere. 

The experiments, which ran through several summers, “included 
daily measurements and, for periods of many days, hourly measure¬ 
ments of the temperature of the upper layers of the earth’s crust. 
Readings were taken at 10 different depths beneath the surface, vary¬ 
ing from 1 to 70 cm., in sandy soil, in clay soil, beneath the vegetation 
of moorland and meadows, in granite rock, and in the waters of a 
small lake. Corresponding measurements were taken in the air at 
heights above the surface running to 10 meters. Determinations of the 
formation of dew with estimates of the amount of heat thus set free 
were likewise carried on, and measurements were made of tlie direct 
radiation from the sun, of that from the open heavens, and of the 
1 eturn radiation from the earth’s surface.” A special form of thermom¬ 
eter was used for the ineasirrements of soil temperatures. For the 
measurements of radiation a modification of Angstrom’s instrument^ 
was employed. The temperature readings are plotted on a large scale. 

Contribution to the study of the forms and conditions under 
which the chlorin of the soil ordinarily enters plants, P. Pichabd 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. PariSy 128 (1899), No, lOy pp. 615-017; abs, 
in Rev. Sci.y 4. ser.y 11 (1899)^ No. 11^ pp, 54(>).^The investigations here 
recorded were undertaken to determine the forms and conditions under 
which the chlorin of the soil enters into growing tobacco. Five series 
of pot experiments were made with 2 varieties of tobacco on ( 1 ) sand 
charged with chlorids (0.5 to 2 gm. per kg.) receiving (a) organic fertiliz¬ 
ers (b) nitrates; ( 2 ) artificial soils poor in potash and chlorin, fertilized 
as in ( 1 ); (3) artificial soils rich in potash, imor in chlorin, fertilized as 
in (1); (4) natural soils well supplied with potash and organib nitrogen, 
poor in chlorin, fertilized with nitrates; (5) same as f4) except kept in 
diff used light, the first 4 series of experiments being conducted in sun¬ 
light. Samples of tobacco grown under these conditions, as well as by 


See Phys. Rev., vol. 1, p. 365. 
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planters on varioaB kinds of soil containing from 0.28 to 0.7 gm. of 
cblorin per kilogram, were subjected to chemical analysis. 

A It was found that the chlorin content of the tobacco increased with 
bih amount in the soil. Only the chlorids of potassium and sodium 
were found in appreciable amounts in the tobacco, the chlorid of potas¬ 
sium largely predominating. The amount of chlorin in the tobacco 
increased with the amount of potash in the soil. There was found as 
high as 11.23 per cent of potassium chlorid in the leaves of tobacco, the 
proportion in the stems being less and in the roots still smaller. On 
soils rich in chlorids tobacco appears to store up potassium chlorid in 
large quantities. Chlorid of sodium is taken up less readily by tobacco. 
In fact, it is not likely to appear in the plant unless it is ]>resent in the 
soil in large amounts. The most careful examination of the tobacco 
failed to detect the presence of any salt of sodium except the chlorid. 
The author suggests that in contact with the roots the potash replaces 
sodium in combination with chlorin, the potassium chlorid being taken 
up by the plant while the salts of sodium remain in tlie soil. It was 
observed in these investigations that a decrease in the amount of the 
nitrates of the soil was accompanied by an increase of the chlorin in 
the tobacco, and vice verna, ) 

Za iodiu preaent in the air ? A. Gautier {Compt. Jiend, A oath Sci, Paris, (1899), 
No, 11,pp, 618^49), —Esnininations of the iiirof Paris, of woodland, high moimtaiDS, 
and of the sea led to the oouclnsiou that iodin derived from the decomposition of 
alkaline iodids is not present in the air in appreciable quantities. There was a (‘ertain 
amount of iodiu present, especially in sea air, in the form of suspended f>rganic 
matter. 

Microacopy of drinking water, G. C. Whipple (iSTeir York: John Wiley iS Sons, 
1899,1, ed.fpp. 300, ill,). 

Microscopic water analysis, C. Mkz (Mikroskopisohe Wassersanalyse. lierlin: 
Jnlitis Springer, 1898, 

On the influence of electricity on the oxygen content of water, O. Berh and 
K. Knai the (Xaturw, Pundsohau, tS (1899), Nos, 31, pp. 661-664; 52, pp, d7J-d77).— 
Under the inllnence of electricity the oxygen consumption in water is accelerated. 
This is shown in the increased activity' of electrolytic processes, such as the fixing 
of the nitrogen of the air. 

On the industrial sterilization of potable waters by means of ozone, Marmibr 
and Abraham (Compt. Pend, ^tvad. Sci. Paris, 128 (1899), No, 17, pp, 1034,1035; Rev, 
Sci. [Paris'], 4, ser., 11 (1809), No. 20, pp, 625-627), 

Some Nevada soils, N. E. Wilson (Nevada Sta. Pul. 39, pp, 30), —‘‘This bulletin is 
intended as a forerunner of a more exhaustive work on the soils and irrigation waters 
of the State of Nevada. A general survey of the Stati', for this purpose, is under con¬ 
sideration and it is hoped it can he carried out in the near future.’’ Chemical analysis 
of 26 samples of typical soils collected in different parts of the State are reported, 
and the origin, class!fication, and rom]> 08 ition of soils in general are discussed. " 

Alkali lands, M. Whitney and T. H. Means ( U, 8, Dept, Ayr., Pai'niers* Pul, 88, 
pp, 23, fig, 1), —This is essentially a summary of Bulletin 14 of the Division of Soils 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 1026), discussing conditions in the Yellowstone A’^alley, rainfall and 
seepage, how salt do terminations are made, kinds of soils in the valley, salt content 
of the soils, and elTeet of underdraiuage in removing the salts. 

The soil, E. Hotter (Bodenkunde, Graz: Landes-Ver'suchssialion, 1899,pp, 66), —An 
elementary treatise on the origin, iurmation, and properties of soils. 
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On soil management, A. Xnstaj^t (Fiihlitig^8 Landw, Zlg.^ 48(1S99), No. S, pp. 1297- 
300 ).—This is u g«‘noral ilisciissiou of the exhaustion of soils under different rota¬ 
tions. Tlio general conclusion is reached that a record of the income and outgo of 
the fertility of the soil is n(»t always a reliable guide in practice, since in many cases 
it is necessary to return more of the fertilizing constituents than the crops grown 
remove, in order to maintain and increase the i>roductivo capacity of the soil. 

On the loss of plant food in cultivated soils 15. Wollny {Dmt, Landir, PreBBCy S6 
(7S99)y Xo8. 34, p. 383; 36, p. 41,2; 37,jyp. 424,423). 

Contribution to the chemical study of the alluvial soils of Lodi, (1. Fascbtti 
and F. (liiKii {Staz. Sper. Agr. Hal., 32(1890), Xo. U pp. 131-136), 

Minutes of the forty-first meeting of the Central Moor Commission, Decem¬ 
ber 12-14, 1898 (Prolokoll der 41 Sltzung der Central-Moor-ComminHion. Ilerlin, 
1899, pp. T V-\- 2l6-\-3S-{-8A-‘> I, pU. 10). —Most of the e\pc‘rimental work referred to in 
this report has ali’cady been noted (E. S. F., 10, pp. 1022). 

The moor soils of Westphalia, Cl. Haskluokf and H. IIuemk (Die Jfaidehoden 
WeHtJ'alenR. Ilerlin, 1899, pp. 31, dgm». 3). —This is the first part of this treatise and is 
devoted to the moors of Ddrmcn. It discusses the general proporti<‘8, tlie mecliauical 
and chemical composKion, and the reclamation of these soils. A topographical map 
givi>s the location of the soils, and diagrams show the physical (characteristics of the 
soils. 


FEETILIZERS. 

The action of organic nitrogen, particularly of barnyard manure, 
as a fertilizer, T. Pfeiffer, E. Fbanke, O. Lemmermann, and II. 
SciiiELnAcn {handle. Vers. Stat, 51 (1855)^ 'No. J-r)jpp.^l9-:no ).—The 
work of other investigators, especially that of Maercker and Wagner, 
is reviewed at some length, and pot and field exxieriinents by the authors 
during .‘1 years (1895-1897) are reported. 

The soil used in both the ])ot and the field experiments was sandy 
and i)oor in nitrogen. In the pot experiments the cro])8 grown were 
oats and mustard iii 1895, carrots in 1899, and oats again in 1897; the 
fertilizers tested were nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, ground 
horn, dried blood, meat and bone fertilizer, and barnyard manure with¬ 
out preservative and i)reserved with sulplinric acid and calcium car¬ 
bonate. Ill the field experiments the rotation was potatoes, wint(*r rye, 
mustard, and carrots; the fertilizers tested were nitrate of soda and 
barnyaid manure. Fertilizers were not api)lie(l after the first year. 

(Iround horn, dried blood, and barnyard inaiinre showed a higher 
fertilizing value in the pot exiieriments than was obtained by Wagner 
in similar experiments, as tlio following table shows: 


Fertilizing value of different forms of organic nitrogen. 


Fertiliaer. 

Effect I von CHS, taking ni 
tratc ol aodu ua 100. 

In tlioHO ox- In Wagiior’a 
]>erimcnta. exjieriments. 

OmiiTiH liom.._r- - 

Per cent. Per cent. 

83-K4 63 

85 69 

4t5) 

66)49 32 

45] 

I)ri(Ml bluod..... 

l•4am^ ftrd niaiiiiro wltlioii proHervativo_____ 

Bni]i>ur(i iMaiiUTo jireservvd witli Bulphuric acid. 

Baruyai-d manure prenorvod with calcium carlmmitc . 
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The after effect of the fertilizers was found to be considerable and 
was taken into account in estimating the fertilizing value of the differ¬ 
ent materials. The unpreserved manure, which showed an effectiveness 
of 4G per cent in the pot experiments, was found to have a fertilizing 
value of 93 to 93 i)er cent in the held ex])erimonts. This diff‘ereu(*e is 
believed to be due to the better aeration in tlie field than in the ])ot8. 

The aftereffects of the manures were not noticeable in the field after 
the. second year. 

Since in the field experiments the nitrogen of the manure was almost 
as effective as that of the nitrate of soda, even when applied at the 
rate of about 27 tons i)er ac.re, denitrification could not have gone on 
there to any marked extent. The imorer results in the ]>ots may have 
been due to increased denitrification in the less thoroughly aerated 
soil. 

Experiments on the treatment of manure with acid superphos¬ 
phates, hh Marre and L. Boyer (/Vo//. A//r. Vit. {Ed, UEst)jJ:JO 
(1899), No, I Jj 111-145 ),—In these experiments the manure from 2 
cows (from January 18 to March 8) was treated, morning and night, 
with 1 kg. of 14 to IG per cent superpho8i)hate, and that from 2 other 
cows with 1 kg. of the same superphosphate to which was added 100 
gm. of sulphuric acid Baunn^). The manure received otherwise 
identical treatment, remaining in heaps until April 19. The two lots 
were then applied at the rate of r>G,000 kg. per hectare to parallel plats 
of soil very rich in phosphoric acid and potash, on which imtatoes were 
grown. The yield was decidedly less on the plat to which manure 
treated with acidulated superphosjihate had been applied than on that 
receiving nonaiidulated manure. 

The manurial value of Nile mud, W. 0. Mackenzie (Jour, Khed, 
Agr,^oc, and School A(jr,^ 1 (1899)^ No. 5^pp, 99-JOJ, Ji(js, 1 ?),—‘‘In Upi)er 
Egypt, where the basin system of irrigation is employed, the land 
receives yearly a deposit of Nile mud, whicli enriches the soil.’’ From 
the amount and chemical composition of the sediment carried by the 
Nile water at different seasons the fertilizing value of this mud is com¬ 
puted. A comi)arison of the fertilizing matter supplied by the irrigat¬ 
ing water with the fertilizer requirements of different crops indicates 
that— 

‘‘Nile mild does not supply a. siiflicient amount of nitrogen for the use of ‘uitrotjjoii 
consuming^ erops, but tlio growth of berseeiu [leguminous })laut8] may, iu part at 
least, supiily this (loheieucy. 

“Nile mud supjilies sufficient quaiitilies of phosphoric acid and potash for the 
growth of fair crops of cotton, wheat, barley, maize, beaus, and iiotaloes, but does 
not do BO for sugar cane, berscem, and berseem hagazi [alfalfa], though if the two 
latter crops are (‘onsumed by cattle on the land they may be left out of eonsitlera- 
tion,’^ 
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I.iming , 0. W. BuEKETT {New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 59, pp. 178-182 ).— 
Lime (1 ton per acre) was applied to an old meadow in connection with 
commercial fertilizers. Tbe increase due to the liming ia shown in the 
Ibllowing table: 


Increane in yield of hay due to limingj 1S97-98* 


Kaiuit and acid idioapliata with lime. 

Kuiiiit aud acid {ihdaphato without liine. 

IiicreoBc due to lime. 

Muriate orpotaah and acid plioaphato with lime... 

Muriate of iiotaah and acid )»hoHphato without limo. 

InureoHe due to lime. 

Muriate of }>otaHh, acid ])hoflphnte, and nitrate of soda, with lime. 

Muriate of potanh, acid ])hoHphate, and nitrate of soda, without lime.. 

IncroiiHedue to lime. 


1 

1897. 

1898. 

Average. 

Pound*. 

4,520 

3,480 

Pounds. 

1,760 

1,600 

Pounds. 

3,146 
2,540 

1, 040 

160 

' 600 

4,440 
3, 360 

2,080 
1,440 

3,260 
2,400 

1,080 

640 

860 

4^^ 

3,800 

2,620 1 
2,520 

3,400 
3,160 

480 

i.' 

240 


Prom these results it is evident that the lime has been more efleetive 
in the first season’s growth.” 

In an experiment of the same kind on corn for silage the increase 
due to liming was 4,640 lbs. per acre, the total yield with lime being 
16,820 lbs. per acre. 

Tests by Wheeler’s method (E. S. li., 9, p. 640) of the reaction of llie 
soil of the different fields of the college farm are reported. Most of 
the soils were found to be acid. 

Thomas slag vs. redondite as a fertilizer, 0. W. Burkett ( uYet /: 
Hampshire JSta, Bui, 5,9, pp, 189,190), —In 1897 aud 1898 comparative 
tests of Thomas slag (160 lbs. per acre), raw redondite (80 lbs. per acre), 
and roasted redondite (40 lbs. per acre) were made on plats of grass 
which had received nitrate of soda, 80 lbs., aud kainit, 400 lbs. per 
acre. Barley was used as a nurse crop, and was cut in September, 
1897. The yields of barley were as follows: On the Thomas slag plat^ 
1,312 lbs. per acre; raw redondite plat, 1,520 lbs., and roasted redondite 
plat, 1,424 lbs. The yields of hay in 1898 were on the Thomas slag 
plat^ 3,704 lbs.; raw redondite plat, 4,320 lbs., and roasted redondite plat, 
3,248 lbs. per acre. 

*'Iu each year, as is shown in the data, the raw redondite gave the greatest yield. 
Of the other two, the roasted redondite exceeded the Thomas slag hy 112 lbs. per 
acre in the lirst year, while in the present season it was reversed, the Thomas slag 
yielding 456 Ihs. per acre more than the other. From this experiment, therefore, 
their values are in the following order: Raw redondite, first; Thomas slag, second, 
aud roasted redondite, third/’ 

The fertilizing value of oil cakes, L. Malpeaux {Ann, Agron., 25 
(1899), No. 3, pp. ahs, in Jour. Chem. Soc, [London], 76 (1899)^ 

No, 439, II, p. 378). —This is an account of a continuation of previous 
field experiments supplemented by jiot experiments. The results were 
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very vartaMe. As in i^revious experiments, sesame eake proved most 
effective, fWlowed in the order named, by poppy, i>eanut, camelimi, 
colza, casteir bean, cotton seed, and palm cakes. This order may he 
changed by further experiments. For spring application the more 
rapidly decomposing poppy, sesame, and castor<bean cakes are recom> 
mended. They should be applied as early as possible. 

Manorial requirements of crops, W. P. Brooks (Massachusetts 
Hatch 8ta^ BuL 58^ pp, 3-1J2 ).—This is a brief summary of results and 
conclasions based upon experiments on twentieth-acre plats with vari¬ 
ous fertilizing materials, begun in 1889, a more complete account of 
which is to be given in a later bulletin. '^The conclusions presented 
are based upon some 30 such experiments with corn, some 6 with oats, 
12 with grass and clover, and 1 each with rye, soy beans, turnips, and 
cabbages,” made at the station and in most cases also at other ])oints 
in the State. 

The experiments show in general that— 

''The widestdifi’iM'eiioes in plant-food requirements exist between erops (Miltivated 
upon the same soil; corn, clovers, rye, and soy beans being beneiited mostly by 
potash j grasses and oats, by nitrogen; and mustard, cabbages, and Swedish turnips 
by phosphoric acid. 

The experiments indicate the desirability of changes in the composition of the 
complete ‘special’ fertilizers ofTored in our markets. For most crops these fertil¬ 
izers contain too much phosphoric acid. For oats and grass they contain too little 
nitrogen. 

** It is believed that for none.of our orojis, except those of the mustard family, is 
the application of phosphates to supplement farm mannre called for.^’ 

Formulas for fertilizers for different crops are given. 

Notes on the proper handling of barnyard manure, C. Wkllinotox (MuHtta- 
ohuaetta Hatch Sta. Jiul. vp, lS-10), —A general discussion, which is summed up as 
follows: 

“Of the three common conditions of barnyard manure, half-rotted manure is the 
most valuable, and well-rotted manure the least, because of their relative aTiioiints 
of nitrates. 

“ Manure should be ke])t packed away from the air as tightly as ]>oHsible, and if 
rotted should be plowed under Just before planting, otherwise several moiitbs 
before that time. 

“ The more litter used in the manure, the greater liability to loss of nitrogen. 

“The use of b(‘dding material free from decomposable organic matter is a means 
of protection against loss of nitrogen.^' 

Commercial fertilizers (Kentucky Sta, liuL79j pp. Ifi9~197). —Analyses and valua¬ 
tions are reported of 38 samides of fertilizers analyzed under the old fertilizer law 
and 67 samples inspected under the new law (E. S. B., 10, p. 336), with notes on 
valuatiofi and selection of fertilizers, and extracts from the fertilizer law of the 
State. 

Fertilizer inspection, C. I). Woods (Maine Sia, Bui. 60, pp, 8). —Tabulate l 
analyses of 142 manufacturers’ samples of fertilizers licensed before March 8, 1800, 
with a summary of the chief provisions of the State fertilizer law. 

▲nalyaea of fertilizers, C. A. Gobssman (Maaaaohuaetta Hatch Sta. Bui. 59, pp. 
14). —^This bulletin gives a schedule of trade values of fertilizing materials in 1899 
and analyses of 106 samples of fertilizing materials, including mixed fertilizers, 
wood ashes, limekiln ashes, marl, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash and mag- 
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ueHia, nitrate of noda, dried blood, meat and bone, fine ground bone, acid phosx>hate, 
bone aeli, li<xuid fertilizer, plant food in tablet form, velvet beaus, tobacco dusty 
dainagi^d grain, water extract of dry forest leaves, and cotton-seed meal. 

The inspection of fertilizers in 1898, F. W. Mouse (New Ilamiwhire Sta. Bui, 
6/f pp, 2'9), —Analyses of 64 brands of fertilizers iiispeijted in cooi>eration with the 
State board of agriculture are reportecl. 

Analyses of licensed commercial fertilizeis, 1899, F. W. Woll and A. Vivian 
( friHconain /S'/a. BmI. 7./, p/>. BJ). —The bulletin includes explanations of terms, notes 
on valuation, analyses of 5 samples of fertilizers, and the text of the fertilizer law of 
WiHi'onsin. 

Sale of commercial or artificial fertilizers in South Australia, W. L. SUM- 

Mi:ks {Jottr. Agr. and Ind,^ Soiilh Australia, 2 (1899), No. 6, pp. 499, 500). —The provi¬ 
sions of the I'ertilizers Act Amendment Act of 1898 and the Fertilizers Act of 1894 
are noted. 

Fertilizers, E. Wi^TVKii (Diingerslehre. (iraz: Landes-I'erfmohsHtaiiou, 1898, pp.89). — 
A brief gtmeral treatise on the nature, management, and use of manures and fertil- 
iz(*r8. 

Sxperimeuts in fertilizing irrigated meadows, M. Zeciuiini and B. NuvoLi 
(Staz, S 2 >ei\ Ayr. Hal., 82 (1899), No. l,pp. 15-22). 

The use of lees and maic of grapes as fertilizers, E. Chi ard ((liron. Ayr. 
Canton I and, 12 (1899), No. 9, pp. 209-211). 

The situation of the nitrate of soda industry of Chile. Maizii'.kks (12ICnyraia, 
14 {1899), XoH. ir, pp. 895-397; 18, pp. 420, 421), 

A study of the assimilability of the fertilizing constituents in various types 
of aiable soils in the Department of Alsne, France, 1j. (iAILLo'I' (Jiul. Sta. Agron. 
Aisne, 1898, pp. 30-il). —An account is gi^en of oxpoiimcnts on sugar heels with dif 
fi‘n‘nt coiiihiiiations of fertilizers on 7 typical soils in earthenware iiots holding 100 
kg. of soil. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Fertilizer, culture, and variety experiments on cotton, B. J. 

Uedi)IN(J {Georgia Sla, Bid, Aoy pp, J2/)3-J2SiS ),—This is in continuation 
of work i)rcviously reported (B. S. R., 10, p. 139). Among 30 varieties 
of cotton Al'rican ‘‘Limbless,” Lee Imfxroved, Christojdier Improved, 
Hawkins Prolific., Nancy Hanks, Bussell I>ig Poll, Texas Oak, and 
Mascot, ill the order given, rank first In the value of lint and seed pro¬ 
duced. Bussell Pig Poll iirodueed the largest yield of seed, Texas Oak 
the la 'gest percentage of lint, and Mascot with King Improved ranked 
first in earliiiess. Prom the results of 5 years’ work it is concluded that 
large bolls, large seed, and ii high percentage of lint are closely con¬ 
nected with a high value of the total product. 

The seed of an early and a late variety of equal productiveness 
mixed and planted together gave a better yield than when eac.h variety 
was grown separately. The object of the exi)erimentwas to determine 
whether the ripening season could be lengthened and thus the capacity 
of the soil utilized to a fuller extent. 

This season planting cotton i ft. apart in rows 4 ft. apart gave the 
best r<‘sults. The average results for 8 years are also in favor of this 
distance. Varying the distance between plants in the row and the 
intervals between rows confirm the results of x)reviou8 years (B. S. B,, 
10, p. 139). 
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Cotton seed meal as a sour(5e of nitrogen for cotton was a little more 
effective than dried bloody but slightly inferior to nitrate of soda. 
Plats which received all the fertilizer application before planting gave 
ail average yield of 1,407 lbs, of seed cotton per acre, while those on 
which one tenth of the application had been applied in the furrow at 
the time of planting yielded on an average 1,389 lbs. per acre. The 
results from the general fertilizer tests were inconclusive. 

Popular notes on the work of the station, rotation of crops, and the 
application of fertilizers are appended. 

Experiments with cotton, 1898, J. F. DuaaAR {A lahama College 
8ta, Bui. 101 j pp. 19 ).—These experiments comprise variety, fertilizer, 
and culture tests. Similar work has been previously reported (E. S. It., 
10, p. 37). 

Of 14 varieties of cotton tested, 9 yielded over 300 lbs. of lint per 
acre. The most ])rolific varieties were Bussell Big Boll, Deering, 
Peterkin, and Smith Improved, which yielded 382, 341, 330, and 330 
lbs. of lint per acre, respectively. Texas Oak i)roduced the largest 
percentage ot'lint and Smith Improved stood first in earliness. 

In the fertilizer test cotton-seed meal, acid phosphate, and kainit at 
the rate of 200, 240, and 200 lbs. per acre, respectively, were ajiplied 
singly and in diderent combinations. The results show an average 
increase of 200 lbs. per acre in the yield of seed cotton with cjotton-seed 
meal, 108 lbs. with acid phosphate, and 230 lbs. with kainit. This 
experiment was (jonducted on a gray sandy soil, and all fertilizers 
yielded a profit. Aiiplying all the fertilizer in the center furrow gave 
better results than a])plying two-thirds or all of it in the two listing 
furrows. A comjiarison of rotten cotton seed, cotton seed meal, and 
nitrate of soda gave inconclusive results. 

An experiment was made with ]>otash fertilizers to determine their 
effectiveness in decreasing the black rust of cotton. It was shown 
that the use of 50 lbs. of muriate of potash and 200 lbs. of kainit per 
acre, supplying equal quantities of potash, were equally elfective. One 
hundred pounds of kainit per acre reduced the amount of rust, but the 
application of 00 lbs. was less eliective in causing the plants to retain 
their leaves. 

Subsoiling late in February failed to increase the yield. 

Cooperative fertilizer experiments with cotton in 1898, J. F. 
Dikigab [Alabama College Sfa. Bid. 102^pp. 23-94 ),—These experiments 
are in continuation of work formerly reported (E. 8. B., 10, p. 431). Of* 
the soil tests made this season in 41 localities of the State, 30 gave 
conclusive results, and these are discussed at some length and tabu 
lated in detail. The inconclusive experiments are considered briefly. 
The fertilizer applications were the same as the year before, namely, 
200 lbs. of cotton seed meal, 240 lbs. of acid phosphate, and 100 or 200 
lbs. of kainit, applied singly, in twos, and all three together. 

Acid phosphate was found effective on a greater number of t^oils 
than the other fertilizing materials when applied alone. As in the 
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previous year, the application of 200 lbs. of cotton<seed mfMri, 240 lbs* 
of acid phosphate, and 100 lbs. of kainit per acre gave the bei^ dnancial 
results in the greater number of localities. The two complete tertUizer 
applications increased the yield of seed cotton 392 and 435 lbs. per acre, 
the application containing 200 lbs. of kainit giving the smaller increase. 
Acid phosphate and cotton-seed meal applied together gave an oiverekge 
increase of 339 lbs. of seed cotton per acre, and the increase of other 
a[>plications ranged from 113 to 287 lbs. per acre. 

Conclusions as to the fertilizer requirements for cotton cm different 
soils in various parts of the State are drawn from the results, and fer¬ 
tilizer applications are suggested. 

Seeding grass lands with vs. without a nurse crop, F. W. Bans, 

{New Hampshire 8ta. BuL 59^ pp. 183-187j Jig. 1). —In the spring of 1897 
a mixture of 5 lbs. of alsike clover, 7 lbs. of red clover, 5 lbs. of red top, 
and 12 lbs. of timothy per acre was sown with and without a nurse 
crop. Barley was used as the nurse crop and was sown at the rate of 
3 pecks per acre. The first season the (jrop grown with barley gave 
the best returns, but when the yields of two seasons were taken together, 
the difference was not so marked. The excess in yield of hay for the 
two seasons, in favor of the crop grown with barley, was 3,662 Iba 
The author believes that in general for New Ham])8hire conditions it is 
advisable to sow grass seed with a nurse crop. A similar experiment 
has been iireviously reported (Fi. S. B., 10, p. 429). 

Field experiments, d. A. Murray and T. II. Middleton {Agr. 
Dejft.j UnU\ Col. Wales^ Aherystwyih^ 1898^ pp. 4^1 ).—The exi)eriments 
here reported were comi)arative tests with fertilizers, and the results 
are tabulated. From the results on grass land it is concluded that 
nitrogenous manures, when used alone, are detrimental to the fertility 
of the soil and the quality of the grass. An appli(5ation oi* 3 cwt. of 
basic slag and 2 c.wt. of nitrate of soda per acre is considered a j)rofit- 
able dressing. As compared with the application of 6 cwt. per acre, 
10 cwt. of basic slag gave an increase in the yield of hay proportional 
to the extra quantity of fertilizer applied. 

The chlorid and sulphate of calcium, ])otas8iuin, and sodium were 
used in connection with superphosphate as fertilizers for mangel- 
\yurzels. Calcium sulphate produced no effect, wliile the chlorid 
materially reduced the yield. The potash and sodium salts iiioreased 
the yield. Sodium sulphate gave better yields than sodium chlorid. 
Asparagus plants were benefited by an application of sodium chlorid, 
and to a still greater extent by an application of sodium sulphate. 
Common salt proved injurious to grass when applied in quantities 
which were not harmful to mangel-wurzels. 

Tlie results of an experiment on the relation of certain fertilizers to 
the yield of meadow hay showed that on the average nitrate of soda 
slightly decreased the crop; that sui)erpho8phate of lime, on the aver¬ 
age, yielded a profitable increase, and that the use of kainit gave large 
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and profitable returns. lu conjunction with nitrate of soda and in the 
absence of potash fertilizers, lime gave good results; but on the aver¬ 
age it decreased the yield of hay. It is recommended to apply 2 cwt. 
of basic slag in the fall and 1 cwt. superphosphate and 4 cwt. of kainit 
in the spring as a fertilizer for meadows. 

Basic slag as a fertilizer in hay farming, A. T. Kealk {Delaware 
JSta, Bui. pp. 19-24 ),—This article is a discussion of the advantages 
of basic slag as a fertilizer and the obstacles in the way of its general 
introduction. The experimental work with basic slag at several experi¬ 
ment stations is briefly reviewed, and the results of experiments at the 
station are reported. 

(Irass was sown with rye in 1897 and the plats were fertilized with 
bone, acid idiosphate, and basic slag, furnishing 72, 42, and 54 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid per 300 lbs., respectively. The results are given in the 
following table: 

Yields of rye and hay feriiJized with different forms of phosphorie arid. 


Kiiid of furtilizer. 


Bono and acid phoaplinto.. 

Acid pii<mphat('. 

wing. 

None .. 

Bohic wing. 

Ground hone. 

liaaic Hlug and auid phosphate 


Amount 

applioii 

Yleld of rye per 
acre in i897. 

per acre. 

Grain. 

straw. 

Poundk. 

Bushels. 

Pounds. 

300 

21.4 

2,414 

300 

22.8 

2, 001 

400 

17. 9 

1, 922 


18.2 

2, 08:t 

800 

17.0 

2,100 

300 

16.9 

1,543 

a,M) 

1 20.4 

2,213 


Yield of 
hay ]*cr 

a«M*e ill 
IK‘)8. 


Pounds. 

5 B8.1 
4, 788 
5,391 
4, 005 
4,044 

4, 992 

5, 171 


It is concluded that the acid phosphate had been cxhanstcd by the 
grain, while bone and slag still had a good cfi’eet on the succeeding hay 
crop. 

Experiments with rape, W. (Irashoff (Jour, handw., J7 (1899)^ 
N'o. i, pp. 85-90). —l]xi)eriment8 were made to determine the intluenee 
of soil and fertilization on the fat content of rape seed. The method 
of conducting the experiments is described, and the results are tabu¬ 
lated. The author concludes, from the results obtained, that the char¬ 
acter of the soil and the fertilizer have a marked influence on the fat 
content. The difference of fat content of seed grown on diluvial sand 
and “ kohlenkeuper” was 5 per cent. The soil of the “kohlenkeuper^’ 
division (upper division of the Trkissic) produced the largest yields 
and the highest fat content in the seed. Fertilizing with phosphoric 
acid increased the fat content, over 2 per cent. The nitrogen content 
and the fat content of the seed seemed to be in direct relation to ea(5h 
other. The seed produced on ‘‘kohlenkeuper” showed the highest fat 
content and the lowest nitrogen content, and the seed obtained from 
soil fertilized with nitrogenous fertilizers was richest in nitrogen and 
poorest in fat. 

Sorghum in 1898, C. L. Penny (Delaware 8ta. Bui. 4f,pp. 10 ).— 
This is in continuation of work formerly reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 345), 
4505—No. 2-4 
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The experiments were cooperative, and the results with the several 
crops at diiferent times durini? the season are tabulated in detail. The 
‘‘Brix method” and glucose method” for determining the available 
sugar are compared. 

The varieties of cane grown were Amber, McLean, and Orange. The 
percentage of sugar in the juice of Amber cane ranged from 12.89 to 17 
per cent, with an average of 15.41 per cent for seven different crops. 
Only one crop each of McLean and Orange were grown, and in these 
the percentage of sugar in the juice was 14.79 and 11.61 per cent, 
respectively. 

The crop of Amber cane which gave the best yield of available sugar 
l>er acre contained tlie least available sugar per ton of cane, while a 
crop which was one of the lowest in available sugar ])er acre stood next 
to the highest in available sugar per ton. is evident enough that 
the stand of cane is of prime importance. A shortage in that can not 
be supidemeiited by any richness whatever in sugar (jontent.” 

Comparing the stalks of the (trop of the previous year from the seed 
of which this season’s crop was grown, it is shown that while the selec¬ 
tion was made on the basis of the weight of the parent stalk the stalks 
of this season are practically eciual in weight, and that the percentage 
of solids and of sugar in the juice is lower than in the parent stalk. 

A few experiments were made to study the effetds of blading the 
cane. The stalks were bladed from 10 to 17 days before cutting, and 
the results obtained show an increase of approximately 15 per cent of 
sugar in the juice, 4 per cent in the purity, 7 i)er cent in the tonnage of 
cane per acre, and 34 ])er cent in the available sugar i^er acre. 

Sugar-beet investigations in 1898, A. D. Selbt (Ohio 8ta, Bui. 
09jpp, 77-122^ fi<j, /).—These investigations are in continuation of the 
previous year’s work (E. S. R., 10, p. 346). The bulletin contains the 
detailed results of cooperative sugar-beet exi)eriment8 for 1898, and 
gives complete directions for the culture of sugar beets, short notes on 
diseases and insects attacking the sugai-beet, and tabular statements 
of the weather conditions for the growing season. 

a he results of analyses of 498 samples grown throughout the State 
show an average weight per beet of 22.7 oz., and an average sugar 
'content in the beet of 11.4 i)er cent, with a purity of 77.9. The results 
are not as satisfactory as those of 1897, and it is believed that insect 
and fungus injuries caused the decline. The average results are in 
favor of the northern and northeastern parts of the State, in which 
the most favorable theoretical conditions prevail. 

Conditions pertaining to beet-sugar factories are discussed and anal¬ 
yses of certain water and limestone supplies of the State are given 
in tables. 

Sugar beets in South Dakota for the year 1898, J. H. Shepard 

and W. H. Knox (Squth Balcota Sta, Bui. 62ypp. 35-82, Jigs. 10,pis. 6 ).— 
Twenty cooperative experiments in the culture of sugar beets were con- 
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daoted in five different localities of tbe State to determine the tonnage 
of beets per acre that might be obtained and the cost of production. 
The bnlletin contains meteorological data, directions for sugar-beet 
culture, and the reports on the results in the different localities. 

Vilmorin and Kleinwanzlebener were the varieties grown in these 
tests. The average results for all experiments were as follows; Sugar 
in the juice, 18.44 per cent^ purity, 88.91 per cent; yield per acre, 
16.30 tons; cost of production per acre, $37.64. The percentage of 
sugar ranged from 16.40 to 21.20 per cent, the purity from 79.70 to 94 
l>er cent, the yield per acre from 6.50 to 32.90 tons, and the cost per acre 
from $19.10 to $53.77. In six instances the yield per acre was less than 
12 tons. The small yields were caused mainly by late planting and insect 
attacks. 

Sugar-beet investigationB in Wisconsin during 1898, F. W.Woll 
(Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 71, pp. 34, Jig. 1 ).—The investigations in sugar-beet 
culture were conducted in 1898 as in the previous year (E. S. K., 10, p. 
39). This bulletin reports the results of analyses of beets grown by 
farmers in different parts of the State and considers the experiment in 
sugar-beet culture made at the station. 

The samides analyzed numbered 253, and they were furnished by 121 
farmers in 56 different counties. They wore taken at two different 
periods, 151 at harvesting time and 102 about one month before. The 
early samples had an average sugar content in the juice of 14.84 per 
cent with a purity of 78.8 per cent, and the samples taken later con¬ 
tained 15.36 per cent sugar in the juice, with a purity of 78 per cent. 
The average weight of the beets in the samples was 1.4 lbs. The aver- 
age yield per acTO was estimated at 12.6 tons. 

Sugar-beet experiments have been carried on in the State during 5 
seasons since 1890, and the analyses of 2,537 samples obtained from this 
work, not including samples grown at the station, showed an average 
of 13.59 per cent of sugar in the juice, and an average coefficient of 
purity of 77.7. The average yield of beets per acre for the samples 
grown during the 5 seasons is given as 15 tons. 

The use of lime as a fertilizer tor beets produced an increase in the 
sugar content in 6 cases, and a decrease in 2 cases, while in 1 instance 
no difference was noticeable. The average results were in favor of 
liming. 

The average cost of growing an acre of beets as reported by 3(> grow¬ 
ers was $28.80. 

A test of 15 varieties was made at the station on 2 fields of different 
grades of fertility. The less fertile of the 2 fields was fertilized with 
360 lbs. of sulphate of potash, 360 lbs. of dissolved bone, and 400 lbs. 
of nitrate of soda per acre. The unfertilized field yielded 19.8 tons and 
the fertilized field 17.5 tons of beets per acre, and in most cases the 
sugar content of the beets from the unfertilized field was the greater. 
Of the varieties tested by the station, French Very Eich, and Pitzschke 
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Elite gave the best results. Analyses showed that the sugar content 
of varieties grown by outside parties decreased in the following order: 
Kleinwanzleben,Zeringen,FrenchVery Rich,Kleinwanzleben Improved, 
Vilinorin Improved, and Kleinwanzleben NTebraska. 

Fertilizer experiments on marshy soil were continued. This season 
the soil was fertilized with 130 lbs. of potash, 05 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 
50 lbs. of nitrogen, and 1 ton of lime per acre, applied in different com¬ 
binations. Tlie fertilizers were applied in the form of sulphate, muri¬ 
ate, and silicate of potash, double carbonate of magnesia and potash, 
superj)liosphate, and nitrate of soda. The yield obtained was 13.65 
tons of beets and a little over 2 tons of sugar per acre. Th^ richest 
beets contained 10 per cent of sugar and were grown on a plat fertilized 
with bone phosphate and muriate of potash. The plat which had 
received nitrate of soda, potassium sulphate, and bone phosphate pro¬ 
duced beets with a sugar content of 15.9 per cent. On most of the 
pltits the increase in tonnage and sugar was obtained at a cost below 
that of the fertilizers applied. The author concludes that with good 
culture and proper fertilization, beets with a sugar content of 4 per 
cent above the factory standard can be grown on soil that contains 
almost 20 per cent of organic matter. 

Experiences and results in breeding new varieties of plants, O. Pitsch {Dent. 
Landw, Frensv, 20 (1S90), Nos. 21, pp. 221, 222; 2S, pp. 240, 250; 26, pp. 272, 274; 30, 
p. 325; 31, p. 350; 34, pp. 283, 384 ).—Notes on the results of breeding new variettes 
of ])otatoes, wheat, and barley. 

Report of the Cawnpore Experimental Farm for the Kharif and Rabi seasons 
of 1897-98, S. M. ITadi (Jllahaharl, 1898, pp. Si, map 1 ).—This is a report of the 
eiojis grown at this farm in Biilish India during the fall of 1897 and the spring 
of 1898. The experiments consisted of fertilizer, variety, culture, and implement 
tests. 

riie results obtained indicate that indigo ieiu8<‘, esiiecially when old, is a bett<^r 
fertilizer than gre<‘n ciops plowed under. American and other forcdgn varieties of 
cotton were found sujierior to the native varieties, but it is believed that exotic cot¬ 
tons are more apt to deteriorate thiin other varieties. American an heat and Canadian 
oats were grown with good success. 

The development of the production of fodder beet seed, H. K. Guntueh, 
{Fnh^‘ng'8 Landw. Ztg., 48 {1899), Nos. 10, pp. 394-300; 11, pp. 414-417 ).—A popular 
article discussing the improvement of the field beet. Some historical data are given 
and a number of varieties described. 

* Coffee in Porto Rico, A. C. IIansakd {PlanUny Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 10, pp. 
295-297 ).—^This article describes in a popular way how coffee culture is carried on 
in Porto Rieo. 

Coffee in Queensland (Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 19, pp. 351, 352 ).—A popu¬ 
lar note on the cultivation of coftee. 

Further experience in the culture of com for grain, F. von Locuow (Mitt. 
Dent. lAindw. (resell., 14 (1809), No. 8, pp. 106-109 ).—This is a report on a test of 44 
varieties of corn, including many American varieties. The results and the descrip¬ 
tions of varieties are given in tabular form. 

The story of the cotton plant, F. Wilkinson (Nmo York: 1). Appleton 4' Co., 1899, 
pp. 191, figs. 38 ).—This is one of The Library of Useful Stories published by this firm. 
The topics treated are origin, growth, and descriptions of the chief cultivated spe¬ 
cies; cotton-plant pests and other injurious agents; cultivation of cotton in differ- 
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ent couutrieB; the microHcope and cotton fiber; plantation life, and the early clean- 
iuj; processes, including picking, ginning, and baling; manipulation of cotton in 
opening, scutching, carding, drawing, and fly frames; early attempts at spinning, 
and early inventors; further devidopmonts by Arkwright and (.^rompton; the mod¬ 
ern spinning mule; other processes in the sjiinning of cotton; and destination of the 
8i)un yarn. 

Cowpeas, .1. G. Smith ((7. S. Dept. Agr., Farmerti^ Bui. 89f pp. Ifi, fig. 1). —This 
publication is a popular bulletin discussing the value and use of the cowpea for soil 
renovation, forage, and silage. Complete notes are given on the cultivation and 
harvesting of the crop and the method of harvesting the seed. Varieties and the 
variations occurring when gro\yn under diflerent climatic (‘conditions are described, 
and the feeding value of the crop is x>ointed out by ^comparison with that of other 
common forage crops. 

Sowing crimson clover in different months, F. W. Rank {Kew Hampshire Sia. 
Bui. f>9f pp. ISSj 189, fig. 1). —Crimson clover was sown June 29, July .‘11, August .SI, 
October 10, and November 7. The plants sown (*arly attained a fair size, but only a 
few withstood tlui winter. A mixture of medium red and alsike clover is consid¬ 
ered more valuable than crimson clover for that climate. Tests with crimson clover 
have been reported in a former bulletin (E. S. R., 8, ]>. 586). 

Russian flaxseed in its relation to Q^rman flax culture (Detii. Landw. Presse, 
Sa (1S99), Nos. S2, pp. 360, 361; 33, p. 373). —A popular article discussing at some 
length the kinds of flaxseed jiroduced in various parts of Russia and their importance 
to flax culture in Germany. 

Drilling grain {Landw. IVehnhl. Schleswig-Holstein, 49 (1899), Nos. 73, pp. 277-380; 
16,pp. 295-298). —This article is a pojmlar presentation of the subject, 7 )ointing out 
the advantages of the use of the drill. The opinions of several investigators on the 
snlyect are given. 

How shall we prevent the lodging of grain? Sauhkrmcti (FUhling's Landw. 
/ Jg ., 4S (1899), No. 9,pp. 336-342). —This article discusses in a popular way how to 
iertilize, cultivate, and rotate the crops in order to i>rovent the lodging of grain. 

Top-dressing grass lands, F. W. Rank (AVic Hampshire Sta. JUil. 59,pp. 187, 188). — 
An acre of grass laud was dressed in the spring with 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 100 
lbs. of dissolved boncblack, and 50 lbs. of muriate of i)otash, while* another acre of 
grass laud H(‘rved as a check plat. The first season the fertilized jilat yielded 910 
lbs. and the second season 820 lbs. of hay more than the unfertilized plat. 

Pastures and grasses suitable for making hay, V. II. Mull (Jlabama College 
Sta. Bui. loO, pp. 318, 319). —A note is given on the prejiaration of land ibr the estab¬ 
lishment of pastures, and the diflerent jiasture grasses recommended are briefly 
described. 

Hop growing on irrigated lands, ,T. Hhomakku (Amer. Farm. Mag., 5 (1899)y No. 
5, pp. 353-356, figs. 4). —A pojmlar article on hop growing in the Yakima Valley, 
Washington. 

Lime as a fertilizer for hops (Sachs. Landw. Ztschr., n. sei',, 21 (1899), No. 14, p. 
155). — A note giving the r(?siilts of experiments made by S. Hannamann and Jj. 
Kourinsky at Postelberg, Austria, llojm were grown on a soil poor in lime. An 
ap])licatiou of 3,400 kg. of lime per hectare increased the crop 402.6 kg. 

Cultivation of oats in the Rhine Province and the varieties best adapted 
to the region, Ostkkspey (Ztschr. Landw. Ver. Rheinpreussen, 16 (1899), No. 14, pp. 
123-125). —A popuhir discussion on the cultivation of oats, giving a comparison of 7 
varieties tested for several years. 

Extra early potatoes, W. E. Hall (Gardening, 7 (1899), No. 157, pp. 202,203 ).— 
Uncut potato tubers were set in shallow boxes with the blossom ends up and three- 
fourths covered with sand. The boxes were placed in rather subdued light at a 
temperature of 50 to 60^^. Twenty-seven days later the tubers w'ere carefully 
removed from the sand and placed in the field in the sarnie jiosition which they had 
occupied in the box. This lot matured firom 7 to 10 days earlier than another lot 
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planted directly from the bin. The first lot was also several days earlier than a 
third lot similarly treated, with the exception that it was not put in sand. 

Report on F. Heine’s oomparatlve variety tests with potatoes, in 1898, at 
Blloster Hadmersleben, K. Kittlausz (Deut Landw. Presee, $6 (1899), 2^o. SO, pp, 
SS9-342), — A report on the results of a comparative test with over 100 varieties of 
potatoes. The results are j^ivon in tables and discussed at some lonj^. 

Sugar cane grown in soils containing salts, H. Winter (Arch. Java Suikerind., 
1898, July 1; aha, in Sugar Cane, SO (1898), No, S50,pp, 482,48S). —This article treats of 
the effect of salts in the soil on the composition of cane juice. 

The influence of the arrowing of cane on its saccharine content, H. C. 
rRiNSEN-OBEKLiGH (Sugar Cane, 80(1898), Noa. 346, pp. 258,259; S49,p, S95). —From the 
experinieiits reported it appears tliat the process of arrowing or flowering of the 
cane only very slightly diminishes its saccharine content. 

On some constituents of the sugar cane, M. HACinoKSKi (Sugar Cane, 30 (1898), 
No. 350, pp. 474-478). —This article is a discussion of a chemical study of sugar cane. 
It is concluded from the results that sugarcane contains a chemical substance having 
the property of oxidizing guaiacum, and which exercises the same function in con- 
net* tion with the respiration of plants as haemoglobin and hiemocyanin in that of 
animals. The author proposes to name the substance ** leptomiu.” 

A review of the methods of purchasing cane, whether by test or otherwise, 
W. C. Stubus (Audubon Park, New Orleans, La., 1899, pp. 12). — A paj^er read before 
the liouisiana Sugar Planters’ Association, in which the equitable division of x>roiitB 
between the giowcr and th(‘ manufacturer, the method of predicating an output of 
sugar from an analysis of the cane, and the methods of sampling cane are discussed. 

Experiments with sweet potatoes, («. W. ('auvrk (Alabama Tuakegee Sta. liul. 
^iPP*N),jig8,5 ).—This bulletin reports on the lesults of fertilizer tests with sweet 
Xiotatoes and gives general directions for th<^ culture of the crop. On account oi 
adverse conditions the experiments weie not conclusive. 

Tobacco culture in the German colony of New Guinea (Deut. Landw. Preaae, 
26 {1899), No. $'2, pp. 359,860, figs. 8). —^A brief poi)ular deRcrijition of tobacco culture 
as it is carried on in the Gorman colony of New Guinea. 

HORTICULTUEE. 

G-reen com under glass, F. W. Eank {New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 60, 
pp. 16, figs. 7). —The author believes he has demonstrated that the 
forcing of green corn, an industry as yet practically unknown, may be 
profitably undertaken. 

The forcing house should have 3^ to 8 ft. clear space above the bed, 
acccx’ding to the variety to be grown, and should be capable of main¬ 
taining a temperature of 75° or more during the day and not lower* 
than (iOo, or better 70°, at night. Shade is not necessary. Any fertile 
greenhouse soil may be used. 

Much time may be gained by soaking the seed and planting in pots, 
taking care to transplant, however, before the plants become root bound. 
Experiments indicate that the rows should be 18 inches apart, and the 
plants 9 inches in the row. The only training found necessary was 
the removal of suckers. One-half the tassels may also be removed 
without injuriously interfering with pollination. More strength is thus 
thrown into the ear. In these experiments the crop was matured in 
about 88 days. 

By keeping a high temperature and devotiug a whole house to corn, it is 
believed that this crop could harvested m a inuch shorter period. It usually 
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takes from 12 to 15 weeks to mature lettuce from seed. While, of course, com 
requires more space iu tbe house, it is readily seen that it can he grown with as 
quick results; also, were we able to produce 2 ears per plant, an ear of com would 
represent the product from about the same space that a head of lettuce occupies.'’ 

The varieties tested were Early Miunesota, Orosby Early, White 
(3ob, First of All, Early Fordhook, and Adams Extra Early. Kotes 
are given on each. 

**Tho varieties found to do very well were Crosby Early, First of All, and White 
Cob. The White Cob was the earliest, but (^rosby Early was thought to be more 
desirable. Other varieties we believe well adapted to forcing are the following: 
Extra Early Beverly, Eastman Early, and Early Fordhook. From our experience 
with the above-named varieties, I believe we can depend upon almost any variety 
that is desirable' out of doors to be equally valuable under glass. Moreover, if 
proper heat, moisture, and a rich soil be given, a crop will mature in the green¬ 
house in a shorter time than in the garden. In the forcing house, with the exception 
of light, we can liave almost ideal conditions. With the use of the electric light, 
oven the cloudy weather of winter can be overcome to a degree.” 

Until the corn is 6 weeks old, the space between the rows may be 
utilized for catch crops, liadish and (hand lta])ids lettuce gave best 
results as such. 

The only pests to contend with are rats and mice. These dig up the 
seed and rats also attack the maturer com, eating thp more succulent 
parts, especially the ears. They should be exterminated before plant¬ 
ing the crop. 

Forcing pole beans under glass, F. W. Eane (Acir Hamphshire 
Sta, Bui. C)2^ pp. fign. 2 ),—The author has forced i)ole beans under 

glass successfully. The greenhouse requirements and methods of pro¬ 
cedure are about the same as in the case of green corn (p. 147), Plants 
were trained both on poles and string trellises. The latter method 
gave better results. The bean is self-lertile, hence does not need to 
be cross pollinated. Tbe time from germination to maturity ranged 
from />4 to (52 days. Beaus jdanted in hills, 18 iu. apart each way, with 
2 to 3 plants to the hill, bore well. Practically no trouble from insects 
or fungi attended the growing of the crop. Comparative trials were 
made with dwarf and pole beans under glass. The fruiting i)eriod was 
divided into 8 pickings. The larger part of the dwarf beans were gath¬ 
ered in the first 3 ])ickings. The pole beans are much more productive 
than the dwarf varieties. Kot only is this true in the first 3 pickings, 
but they continue to yield good returns for a much longer period. The 
time from germination to maturity is a trifle longer perhaijs with pole 
beaus than with the dwarf varieties.^^ 

Some peach notes, H. K. Starres (Georgia 8ta. Bui. 42jpp. 207- 
220; 230-250d, Jigs. 5, pi. 1 ).—The various operations of peach culture 
are reviewed in considerable detail, and descriptive notes are given on 
95 varieties of peaches. The following fertilizer for bearing trees is 
recommended: Three pounds high-grade acid phosphate, 1 lb. muriate 
of potash, and 1 lb. cotton seed meal. 

Tests were made to determine the resistance of the foliage of the 
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Elberta peach to various strengths of standard insecticides and fungi¬ 
cides. The results indicate that normal Bordeaux mixture is liable to 
injure the foliage of this variety, but when diluted to j or f normal 
strengtli it may be used with safety. 

Tests were made to determine the relative resistance of different 
varieties to normal Bordeaux mixture. Varieties were found to differ 
greatly in this respect and extremes were widely Bei)arated. The 09 
varieties tested are grouped as follows; 

“ VarietieH extremely reniHlant. —Hisliop, Clifton Cling, (Crimson Beauty, Crosby, 
Florence, .Josephine, M.'iiiiie Koss, Mountain Rose, Picquett Late, Plant Seedling, 
Sallio Worrell, Triiimj)h, ami Wallace. 

“ VarietUiH tjuitv rrtiistant .—Admiral Dewe.y, Albert Sidney, Carman, Cliampion, 
Crawford Early, Early Tillotson, Fleitas St. John, Halo Early, Hustod No. .50, Has¬ 
ted No. .52, Hasted No. .51, Hasted Extra Early, Lady Ingold, Miss Lola, Mair, OctO' 
ber Beauty, Pact*, Re<‘>ve Favorite, R. E. Loe, and Spottswood. 

Varieties moderately reniatani. —Clobo, Hill Chili, Robert, Sneed, Sylj)hidc. 

Varieties easily affeeied. —Alexander, Baldwin Late, Bokhara No. 8, Bastian Oclo- 
ber, Chineses (’ling, El))erta, Emma, Heath (Bing, Hoover Heath, Hasted No. .53, 
Lonoke, Oldmixon Free, Sasquehanua, Waddell, and Wheatland. 

“ Varieties (/uite easily affeeted .—Chinese Free, Connecticut, Crawford Late, 
Early Michigan, Indian Blood, Stonewall Jackson, and Stump the World. 

J'arieties extremely sensitive. —Diamond, Henrietl.u, Oldmixon Cling, Old Newing¬ 
ton (Ming, Pallas, Sal way. Smock, and Thurber.” 

A i^ndiuiiiuiry iujcouut is given of it fertilizer test made to observe, 
thi’ongh a s(‘ries of years, tlie effect o(* raditqilly different fertilizers on 
peaches. Tin* fertilizers used were acid phosphate, muriate of potash, 
kainit, and cotton-seed meal alone and in various mixtures. An appli¬ 
cation of 130 lbs. of kainit per tree jjroved fatal. The most promising 
mixture consisted of 4 lbs. of acid phosphate and 1 lb. of muriate of 
potash ])(ir tr(^.e. 

Persimmons, B. L. Watts [TennesHce 8ta. Bnl. Vol.Xl, No. /, j)P» 
fiijs. 10 ).—Tliis bulletin is a horticultnrjil treatise on the per¬ 
simmon, both American and Japanese, in Tennessee. The distribution 
of each group in the United States, and the botanical characters are 
discussed, and the most important varieties of each enumerated and 
described. 

The American perHiminon. —The American persimmon is considered a 
proini.sing fruit e.omniercially. The very limited culture which it now 
recieives is profitable, and the supply is not eqnnl to the demand. 
These conditions have been an incentive during the last few years to 
the amelioration of the wild types. The species are very variable and 
offer inviting opportunities to the plant breeder. 

‘‘W(‘ should hav»‘ earlier ripeuiug varieties. A persimmon oue-third larger in 
size than any thus lar introduced would be a valuable acquisition. The numerous 
hu ge seeds found in jnost persimmons are objectionable; and one i)urpose in creating 
now N arit‘ties should be to reduce the number of seeds. A seedless variety com¬ 
paratively free from astringcncy, ns large as some of the .Japanese class and ripening 
before the advent of frost in most sections of the South, would bo one of the most 
valuable fruits that have ever beeu iutroduced.’^ 
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The various topics of soil, location, cultivation, and proi)agatiou are 
discussed in detail. A large supply of nitrogenous matter in the soil 
is not necessary for the best development of tree and fruit, but a liberal 
supply of phosi>horic acid, and particularly i)otash, is essential to 
secure the best results. It is believed that excessive cultivation is one 
cause of premature dropping of fruit in the Jai)anese species. 

The Japanese persimmon .—Uistorical notes are given on the Japanese 
persimmon in America. On its own roots and in its native habitat the 
tree is of medium size. It is considered probable that in this country 
when worked on the native persimmon it will attain to a much greater 
development. 

Fruits of the Jaj)anese persimmon vary greatly in size, shape, smooth¬ 
ness, color of skin, and flesh. With the color of the flesh are cor¬ 
related several characters or qualities of fruit, as astringency, consist¬ 
ency, and number of seeds. 

The culture of the Japanese persimmon is practically the same as 
that of the native species. Three methods are given for obtaining dap- 
anese persiminons of home production: (1) (fleft grafting the root of 
the common i)ersimmon in the nursery row. This is the best method 
when a number of trees are wanted for orchard planting. (2) Cleft 
grafting small wild trees of the (jommon persimmon; and (3) toi) work¬ 
ing old trees of the (iommon i)ersimmon. 

The Japanese persimmon requires but little i>rnning. Thinning is, 
however, necessary, if a considerable ([uantity of the fruit does not 
fall prematurely, in order to secure larger and liner fruits, uniform 
annual crops, and to jmmiote longevity. It is the belief of one large 
grower that in the South overbearing kills 00 per cent of all trees that 
die from vai ious causes. 

Notes on the chemistry of the persimmon, J. V>. McBhydb (Ten¬ 
nessee /Sfa. Bui. To/. XTy No. l^l>p. 2^0-’2^S ).—Analyses wc^re made of 
both wild and cultivated i)ersimmons, the results of which are shown 
in the following table: 

Composition of jicrsiinmons. 


Ho. 1. Hachlya.. 

Ho. 2. Tauni. 

Ho. 3. lUyakumo. 

Ho. 4. Yemor. 

Ho. 6. Japaueso t 

Oil native. 

No. «. Wild. 

No. 7. Wild. 

Ho. 8. Wild.. 




Sugar. 
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16.83 

1 0.18 
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0.93 
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15.67 
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.16 
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.74 
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.13 
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76.26 

.45 

22.69 
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16.55 
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.11 
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.42 
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.45 
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15.74 

.26 
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.64 
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8.9 
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Ill a comparison of these analyses with others already reported (E. S. 
E., 8, pp. 229, 701) it was found “that the wild fruit contains IJ per 
cent more sugar than the cultivated fruit, and, furthermore, that they 
contain nearly 13 per cent more dry matter. On the other hand, the 
cultivated fruit is higlier in protein. While these figures are, no doubt, 
correct for the samples so far examined, it will not do to be too hasty 
in drawing conclusions. . . . The most striking thing shown by 
these analyses is the large proportion of sugar, which in this fruit is 
all in the form of glucoses. Thorough tests failed to show a trace of 
cane sugar.’’ 

Small fruits in 1898, E. S. Goff {Wisconsin St a, Bui, 72^ pp, .97, 
figs. 61). —Notes are given on a considerable number of the newer vari¬ 
eties of strawberries, raspberries, blackberries, currants, and goose¬ 
berries, and many of them are figured. The Loganberry, golden 
may berry, strawberry-raspberry (Rvhus sorbifolim)^ and Jaiian wine- 
berry {R, phami colas hi s) are reported on unfavorably. A comparative 
study of varieties of currants was made with regard to vigor of growth, 
productiveness, size of fruit, and percentage of waste in the manufac¬ 
ture of jelly. 

All experiment was made of jiostponing siiraying the (mrrant for 
Septoriii rihis until after the harvest, thus avoiding smearing the fruit. 
Sprayed bushes retained their foliage 4 to 0 weeks longer than those 
not sprayed. Notes are also given on the relative vigor of growth and 
resistance to Septoria and mildew of difl’erent varieties of gooseberries. 

Of the varieties of fruits reported in this bulletin the following are 
considered the most desirable: Strawberries —Wm. Belt, Clyde, and 
►Splendid; raspberries —for the table, Loudon; for canning, Colum¬ 
bian; blackberries —El Dorado; currants —Eaby Castle; gooseberries — 
Downing. 

Small fruits : Culture notes and comparison of varieties, W. J, 

Green {Ohio Sta, Bui, pp, (U-TO). — In an experiment in soil culture 
1 [)lat of strawberries was hoed and a second was worked with a cul¬ 
tivator just enough to keep down the weeds; a tliird plat was culti¬ 
vated at least twice a week when the weather permitted, and always 
as soon as possible after a fall of rain. Determinations of soil moist¬ 
ure'showed that plat 3 held more moisture throughout the season, the 
excess at times amounting to the equivalent of J in. of rain. The rain¬ 
fall throughout the season was abundant generally. 

Varieties difiered greatly in the benefit derived from frequent culti¬ 
vation. Of 3 varieties tested Tennessee Prolific on plat 3 showed an 
incrc'ased yield of (J8 per cent over plat 1, while Uaverland showed only 
10 per cent. The use of a plank clod-crusher in cultivation is recom¬ 
mended for at least half the time rather than a cultivator all the time. 

Notes are given on a considerable number of varieties of small fruit. 

Kainit as a fertilizer for the grape, J. Farcy {Prog, Agr, et Vit, 
{Ed. EEst), 20 {1899)^ pp. Tests were made of kainit as a 
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substitute for sulphate of potash in manuring grapes. Five plats of 
100 vines each on light porous soil received the treatments and gave 
the yields shown in the following table: 


Fertilizer experiment with yrapea. 



Fertilizer. 

Amount. 

j Yield. 

lleiiBity 


Per plat. 

l*er Iiec- 
tare. 

Per plat. 

Per hec¬ 
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of IllUHt. 
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30 
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2 
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20 

000 

1 196.5 

5, 805 
4,965 
4,440 

9.50 

3 
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1 165.5 

148.0 
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10.00 

rKainit. 

30 

900\ 

600/ 

000) 

4 

iSnnnrnlinMnlintn ___ 

20 


rKallnit_. 


30 

1 



5 


20 

600 V 

1 165.0 

4, 950 

10.00 



10 

300J 



1 




The effect of the kainit was plainly detrimental. On plats 4 and 5 
the action of the superphosphate, from the use of which the high yield 
of plat 2 was obtained, was i)aralyzed by the kainit. The kainit did 
not ai)pear to have any adverse eftect on the density of the must, how¬ 
ever, while on the contrary the superidiosphate did. 

The ill elGPects of the kainit in this experiment were ai)parently due 
to the imi)urities mixed with the sulphate of potash, chief among which 
arc the chlorids of sodium and magnesium, the latter especially being 
very injurious. Fortunately magiiesiuin chlorid is very soluble and is 
not retained by the soil; hence ill effects resulting from the use of kainit 
may be avoided by applying it early the fall before, giving the winter 
rains opimrtunity to wash away the injurious constituent. If this 
precaution is observed, kainit may be used as a fertilizer for the grape 
on permeable soils. 

Latest facts about grafted roses for winter forcing, A. B. Scott 
{Amer. Florh% II (1899) j No, pp. 817 j 818). — American Beauty, 
Kaiseriii Augusta Victoria, Perle des Jardiiis, Bride, Bridesmaid, and 
Liberty roses were grown on their own roots and also grafted on Ma- 
netti stocks. All except American Beauty and Berle des Jardins did 
much better as grafts. The author concludes from his experiments 
that grafted roses will make strong, vigorous plants much quicker 
than roses on their own roots. They also produce as many, if not 
more, flowers, and a larger proportion of the flowers are extra fine. 
The roots are comparatively free from disease, and thus far in trans¬ 
planting grafted plants no evidence of eel worms has been discovered, 
drafted roses are said to have more vitality thaii roses on their own 
roots. 

Manetti is considered the most desirable of the diflerent varieties of 
stocks. 

Ringing roses to facilitate propagation by cuttings, Gbeineb 
{Bui. JSoc. Cent. Hart. Seine-Inferieure^ 2. «cr., 2 {1898)^ No. tf, pp» 880j 
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3ti1 ).—The stem oj* branch of the rose is ringed the latter part of eTnly 
or August, causing the formation of a callus before the cutting is 
removed in November. Cuttings thus treated strike root much more 
readily than ordinary cuttings, which can make roots only after having 
formed a (iallus. By this method the propagation of varieties which 
can not be i)ropagated by cuttings except with great difficulty, is 
rendered simple. Several rings may be made on the same branch by 
observing the proper distance for cuttings. 

Report of the department of horticulture, F. W. Rank {New Hampshire Sta, JiuL 
S9f pp. 190-19i ).— NoteH ou commercial fruit culture iu New Hampshire in 1898. 
Short lists of apples, pears, plums, and cherries adapted to the State are given, as 
n*ported b;\ growers. 

Hybridization, J. 11. AVilson (Amer. Gard., 20 {1899)^ No, 293, pp. 115-417, Jigs, 
6). —An historical essay. 

Hybridization, G. W. ()i.i VKJt {Amer, Hard,, 2o {1899), No. 232,pp. S97-400,j\gH, 4 ).— 
An essay treating of the history, i)rinci]>leH, purpose, and limits of hybridization and 
sterility of hybrids. 

Commercial fruit culture in North America, Y. Nyemetz {Vromuiseldennoe 
Plodovodstvo ra Syevernoi AnuTihye. Si. Peiershurg: f. Kirsehhaum, 1890, 2. ed.^ pp. 
S88,fiy8.223), —'I’his book is a report of observatums made during a journey tlirough 
the United Slates. There is a cha]>ter devoted to instruction in horticulture iu the 
United States, and si>eeial <dia]>tcr8 ou the apple, pear, quince, peach, apricot, i)lnm, 
cherry, graj)e, small iruits, and garden vegetables. 

Some of the more common fungus and insect diseases are mentioned, and the 
Ameiican rcm<‘<lies for lighting them are described. 

Types of fruit and their persistence under cultivation, J. (‘UAKi {Gardening, 7 
{1890)^ No. JOJ, pp. 2^8,279, figs. ?), — Especially illustrated by the liorsdorf apple, a 
variety that has be(‘u in cultivation for ui>war<l of 400 years. The variety is ligured 
and notes are given on its history and synonymy. 

Effect of grafting {('ountry Gent., Of {1899), No. 2410,p. 388; Nat. Nurseryman,? 
{1899), No. 5,p. 48). —Reports specilic eases of modifn'atiun of height of ]>lant, color 
and Jlavor of fruit, maturity, and ada 2 )tation to climate and soil, caused by dilVereut 
StO(‘kB. 

The pruning book, L. Jl. IIaii.icy {New York: The Macmillan Go., 1898, 2 >p^ 530, Jigs. 
331). —A monograjih of the pruning and training of jdants as applied to American 
conditions. This work is one of the Garden CraJ’t Series. The first part of the 
work on fundamentals considers the rationale of pruning and training; the effect of 
pruning on the vitality of jdauts; the fruit bud and its }>osition on the branch in 
various cultivated fruits; and wounds and 1 heir treatment. The princiides of prun¬ 
ing are concisely stated in the form of twenty rules after the manner of the author’s 
well-known fifteen rules for jilant breeding. 

The second jiart of the book on incidentals treats of the details of American horti¬ 
cultural i)ractice. Specific remarks are made on the pruning of the ^triucipal cul¬ 
tivated trees and shrubs. Over one-fifth of the entire work is devoted to American 
grape training. 

The root pruning of tranaplanted apple trees, N. O. Booth {Gardening, 7 
{1899) No. 157, pp. 201, 20J). —A criticism of the Stringfellow root pmuing 
iiiethod. From tests made to determine to what length ihe roots of the apple tree 
should b<‘ cut for transplanting, it is cimcluded that ‘Mbe injury caused by too close 
root pruning is one that the trees do not outgrow, if they do not die outright. The 
heroic iiruning advised by our southern neighbor sconis to be ill adapted to our con¬ 
ditions. The mortality among our trees is far too great.” 

At the end of two years’ growth, medium rooted trees were considered quite as 
desirable as long rooted ones. In an exiieriment to <leterniino the relative impor- 
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tance of the florous and larger roots, most of those transplanted trees from 'which 
all of the fibrous roots had been removed died. The percentage of trees that sur¬ 
vived transplanting was directlj'^ proportional to the number of small roots saved. 
From an experiment in horizontal root pruning, it is concluded that its advt^utage, 
if any, is so slight as not to be overcome by the individual variation of the tree. 

Root pruning as frost protection, O. C. Buttkrwick {Florida Jgr., 26 {1899), 
No. IS , pp. 280, 281). —As a result of experiments the author believes that 7 >runing 
lateral feeding roots is advisable, iiartioularly in damp or very rich soil. 

Results of ■the late freeze in the South, W. F. Massey {Floriata^ Exchange, 11 
{1899), No. 18, p. 485). 

Seedsmen’s catalogues, ne'W and old, S. B. Dick {FloriaiN* Exchange, 11 {1899), 
No. 21, p. 566, figs. .?).—Comparative notes on the seed industry in Kngland in 1793 
and 1899, based on seedsmen’s (‘atalogues of those years. 

Forcing fruits and vegetables in France from the industrial and commercial 
points of view, J. M. Biusson {Jonr. Soc. Nat. Hort. France, Congrh Uort. 1899, pp. 
5-15, dgms. 8). 

Truck farming in Florida {Florida Agr., 26 {1899), No. 20, p. 31?). —Bri<‘f iiot(‘8 on 
the culture of several vegetables. Celery is not banked but wrapped with Florida 
moss, giving much better results. 

The culture of asparagus, .1. F. C. l)n Pke {South Carolina Sta. Bui. 38, pp. 10-15). — 
I’opular noti‘a. I’or planting, one-year old roots are preferred to older ones. A (*om- 
mercial grower’s statement of his methods of culture is apjieuded. 

Forcing green corn under glass, F. W. Kane {Jmer. Card., JO {1899), No. 219, p. 
163, fig. 1). —The data of this article are contained in the author’s bulletin on the 
same subject (p. 116). 

Raising Bermuda onions {Jonr. Jamaica Agr. Soc., 3 {1899), No. 5, pp. 240-J43) 

Cold storage onions {Pacific Rural Press, 57 {1899), No. 21, p. 321). —Kxx)ei iments in 
C 'all fornia have shown that it is i>orfectly feasible to overcome the sprouting X)roi>c‘nsity 
of the onion by ctdd storage. The bulbs were kei)t all winter in fine condition. 

Grafting of inuskmelon {Jardin, 1898, Dec. 20, p. 372; Jour. Soc. Nat. Hort. France, 3. 
Her., 21 {1899), F(b.,pp. 112,113). —A French experimenter has attemjited to graft the 
inuskmelon {Cucumis melo) on Cucurbitacoa*, 08 iie<*ially of dilferent genera, making, 
use of Cncnrhila perennin, Bryonia dioira, and ThladiantUa dnhia, all of which have 
I>erennial, flehliy roots. CJrafts on the first species lived and grew, but on thr last 
twM) have not yet succeeded. The experiments are to be continued. 

Cultivation of the vanilla bean in Mexico {aScL .Inter. Sup., 47 {1899) No. 1221, 
p. 19580). —Notes on location, culture, and iirofits of the business. 

Edible mushrooms, H. H. Damson {New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 59, pp. 193-199, 
figs. 3). —The author describes in a popular manner the general characteristics of 
edible niiisbrooms, and quotes trom a publication of this Dexiartment directions for 
guidance in collecting them. He assigns a high food value to mushrooms. (See 
U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers’ Bulletin 79.) 

Michigan fruit list, L. R. Tayt {Michigan Sta. Bui. 168, pp. 7,70).—Popular 

hints are given on selection of trees, care of trees when received from the nursery, 
jdanting, and pruning. Lists of varieties of apples, peara, plums, peaches, cherries, 
grapes, currants, gooseberries, raspberries, blackberries, and strawberries adajded 
to different sections of the State are suggested for home use and marketing. Notes 
are given on the X)eculiar merits of a number of recommended varieties. 

Care of orchards, W. M. Munson {Maine Sta. Bui. 49, pp. 8, figs. 2).—k popular 
article treating of renovation, grafting, fertilizing, culture, and spraying. A state¬ 
ment is made of the lines of orchard work now in progress at the station. In reno¬ 
vating old orchards that have never been plowed, hogs are recommended for stir¬ 
ring the soil and working in fertilizer. 

The treatment of old fruit trees, G. HOhn and F. K. Stock {Kronen-, Stamm- 
und Wurzelpfiege; eiu Beiirag zur Behandlung der Ulteren Obsfhdnme. Wiesbaden: R. 
Bechtold Co., pp. 42, ill.). —A practical work, treating of pruning, diseases, and 
fertilizeis. 
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The failure of certain fruit trees to set fruit; its causes and methods of 
prevention^ C. Groshemangr {Jour, Soc, Nat, Hort, France, Congrh ffort, 1899, pp, 
16 -^).—A Bummary jin-Bentation of tho subject. The causes considered are frosty 
rain, fp^s, diseases and insect enemies, condition of the soil, exposure, and difference 
in varieties. 

Ben Davis apple, F. A. Waugh {Gardening, 7 {1899), No, 162, p, ^8). —This 
variety as grown in New England is much inferior lo the same variety as grown in 
the Mississippi Valley. It is believed that Spy and Fameuse varieties of apples are 
especially adapted to the Vermont climate. 

Oxigin of the Wealthy apple '{Amer. Gard,, 20 {1899), No, 232,p. 404). 

Notes on the banana and Its products {Jour. Jamaica Agr, Soe., S {1899), No. 5, 
pp. 263-256). —Notes on the culture, yield, and marketing of bananas and the man¬ 
ufacture and chemical composition of banana meal. 

California olive industry {Sci. Amei\, 80 {1899), No. 24, p. 389). —^Notes on the 
history and extent of the industry. 

A covered orangery {Padfio Rural Press, 57 {1899^, No. 23, p, 353, jig. 1). —Notes 
on an orchard of 17 acres in California covered with lath as a protection against 
frost. I'he cost was about $450 per acre. 

Curing lemons, A. S. Gayj.giid ( Pacific Rural Press, 57 {1899), No. 21, p, 324, jig.l). 

The influence of cold on pear trees {Garden, 55 {1899), No. 1430, p. SCO). —List 
of 51 varieties of pears, grouped according to hardiness in France. 

Renewing strawberry beds, .1. Mkehan {Gardening, 7 {1899), No, 162,p, 279), — 
In commercial culture tho early removal system is believed to bo the most profitable. 

Grape culture in the Government of the Black Sea and in the region along 
the Kuma River, P. Stroyev {Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov., 192 {1899), Feh., pp. 331--352). 

Report of the •viticultural •exposition of Sao Paulo, 1897, Campos da Paz 
( Viticulture; exposition viticole de S. Paul en 1897, Rio de Janeiro: Jmprimerienationale, 
1898, pp. 51, 2 }ls. 8). —A statement of the methods of culture employed, varieties 
plant(*d, and status of the industry in Brazil in 1897. 

Lawns, pastures, and hay, P. H. Mkll {Alabama College Sta. Bui, 100, pp. 311- 
.7AS’).—Directions are given for establishing a good lawn. In the preparation of the 
land, which is fully described, care should be taken that there is no deficiency in 
lime. Those grasses sliould be selected that will best stand the heat of the southern 
sun and live through the dry season. Notes are given on 5 species and 1 variety of 
lawn grass well adapted to Alabama soils and climate. These are Bermuda, St. Lucie, 
carpet, Kentucky blue, and St. Augustine grasses. Late fall seeding is recommended. 

Photographing flowers {Card. Chron,, 3, ser,, 25 {1899), No. 649, j*. 356), —Notes 
taken from the Boston Herald. 

Notes on varieties of carnations, C. W. Ward (Jmcr. Florist, 14 {1899), No, 565, 
p. 1066), —Notes on the merits of 47 varieties by a commercial grower. 

The pans> : Its names and its evolution, R. P. Brotherstox ( Gard, Chron., 3. 
ser., 25 {1899), No. 046, pp. 306, 307). —^The etymology of the word itself is discussed 
and a nymhor of the popular synonyms of the last 150 years are mentioned with 
bibliographical references. Notes arc given on some of the varieties of the early 
years of this century, the number cultivated and methods of propagation at that 
time. 

The introduction of the fancy pansy, R. Dean {Gard Chron., S. ser., 25 {1899)^ 
No. 648, p, 545).-^Extensive historical notes. 

Roses for grouping, F. .lossT {Wiener Ulus. Gart. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 5,pp. 147- 
150), —Culture of roses f<ir grouping and notes on numerous varieties. 

Origin of the Mar^chal Niel rose, H. Dauthenav (7i^cv. Hort., 71 {1899),"No, 10, 
pp, 223, 224). 

A new method of violet culture {Amer. Florist, 14 {1899), No. 573, p, 1289, jigs. 
2), —The resultsof experiments by Sounenschmidt and Jungo at Indianapolis, Indiana. 
The bottoms are chiseled off from 6 in. flower pots, leaving rims 3 in. deep. These 
arc set 1 in. deep in the soil and contain the plants. Marie Iconise violets thus 
treated made a healthier growth, produced more flowers, and made fewer ruuners 
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than with the usual culture. The plants can be watered without wetting the foli> 

age, thus materially lessoning the danger of damping off and overwatering. 

Violets trained in tree-like form, H. Dautiienay (Rev, Hort., 71 (1899), No, 6, 

pp, 142^148, fig. 1 ).—A French gardener has produced a new and distinct modifica¬ 
tion of the violet by separating a stolon from its root and planting and training it 
to a stake in an upright position. The stems of plants thus trained are long, slender 
and smooth, and produce very few buds. The terminal bud develops into a cluster 
of loaves and dowers. Such plants have attained to a height of 50 cm. This height 
does not dei>end on the age of the plant but on the length of the stolon when planted. 
Experience is necessary in order to cbtam good results in the use of this method. 
Thus far but few flowers have been obtained on a single plant. All varieties of vio¬ 
lets are not equally amenable to this treatment. The results of this experiment are 
believed to be rich in suggestion for the culturist, not only of the violet, but also of 
the strawberry and other stoloniferous plants. 

The practical employment of steam at a low pressure for heating green¬ 
houses, A. GiJioif (Jour, Soo. Nat. Hort, France, Congrea Ilori. 1899, pp, 62-67). 
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Twenty-first annual report of the Swiss Seed-Control Station 
at Ziirich. F. G. Stebleii and E. Thibl^: (Die Schweizer. Samen- Unter- 
8Uchun(jH-AnHtalt in Ziirich, FAnundzwanzigHter Jahrcfthericht^ 1S9S^ pp, 
35 ),—This gives the report of the activity of the station from July 
Ij 1897, to June 30,1898, and the administrative report for 1898. Dur¬ 
ing this time 8,402 lots of seed were tested for 525 individuals and firms, 
the results of the tests being shown in tabular form. Of these, clover 
and grass seed comprised 70.3 per cent, the remainder being miscel¬ 
laneous seeds. According to the report, 155 domestic and foreign seed 
dealers have availed themselves of the privileges of the station in 
testing and guaranteeing their seed, and, for the most part, the seeds 
examined were in excess of the guaranty. 

The averages of purity, germinative ability, and intrinsic value of 
all seed tested at the station since 1870 are shown in tabular form. In 
the following table are shown the data for a number of the more 
common seeds: 


Average renuUs of need testing in 1876-1899. 


Kind of Hoed. 


Rod clover. 

White clover. 

Alhike . 

Alfalfa. 

Esparoet. 

(Jritnson clover. 

Hop clover. 

Bye ^raEH. 

KneliHl) rye granH.... 

Italian rye grawH. 

Orchard groan . 

Timothy. 

Created dog tail .... 

Meadow lux tail. 

Tall meadow tt*Hcue.. 

Sheen fenene. 

Red fe8CHe. 

blue graaa. 

Koagli meadow graae 


Num¬ 
ber of 
Ham plea 
tesietl. 

Purity. 

Germi¬ 

native 

ability. 


I*er et. 

Per et. 

10,800 

06.4 

01 

1,457 

04 9 

79 

1,682 

96.0 

80 

4,169 

97.1 

90 

3,740 

97.1 

76 

145 

95 8 

89 

360 

95.0 

78 

4,055 

76.0 

75 

8,656 

95.7 

81 

8,243 

94.8 

77 

5,019 

78.5 

81 

1,805 

98.1 

92 

1,217 

90.2 

71 

1,767 

78,4 

62 

2,510 

93.0 

85 1 

1,788 

76.1 

69 

223 

72.4 

57 

1,824 

86,7 

61 

534 

87.2 

70 



Niim 1 

Kind of need. 

her of 1 
Ham pics 


tested. 

Wood incailowgraas .... 

533 

Yellow oat groan. 

606 1 

Florin.. 

1,006 

Sweet vernal gtaaa. 

357 


6(U 

Reed canary grasn. 

231 

Seradella . 

181 

PfUM... 

119 

Vet<'ht«. 

387 

Uemii._........__ 

416 

Flax. 

102 

iWetH . 

488 

Maiigela. 

122 

Bngllah fodder beetn.... 

213 

Pine {Pinna aylvaUna).. 

3,756 

Fir . 

1,864 

Liareh... 

1,437 

White pine (/'. atrobna) 

300 

Black pine (/*. vigra) -.. 

427 


Purlty.l 


Per ef. 
80.8 
on..*) 
72, H 
92.4 
71 3 
88.6 
05.8 


91.7 

97.8 
07.9 

97.6 
08.5 
i)8.6 
03.1 

95.3 

86.6 
92.1 

97.3 


Germi¬ 

native 

ability. 


i’er rf. 
68 
52 
83 
43 
40 
65 
71 
9.3 
89 
8:t 
82 
141 
118 
,90 
65 
69 
46 
58 
60 
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EXPKEIMENT STATION RECORD. 


Plat exj)criinent8 arc reported in which f^rasses and clovers of dif¬ 
ferent origin were comi)ared. Alfalfa from IJtah seed was compared with 
alfalfa of Italian, Hungarian, and Provence origin, the Italian giving 
the best showing. It is claimed the American alfalfa was more subject 
to attacks of Eryniphe mnrtii and Vaeudopezhza trifoUi than plants 
grown from European seed. In other experiments American timothy 
and orchard grass made the best showing. 

Report of the Agricultural Seed-Control Station, Stockholm, 
for 1897-98, O. 8 t,jekN(,>uist {Redogorehefor Vcrl'Hamheten vidiStork- 
hohns Lihis UvshdlhiiiHjsmnskaps Frolconirollanstalt JS97-!^S,pp. figs. 

—This gives a report of the activity of the Seed-Control Station* of 
the Agricultural Society oI Stockholm for the year ending June JO, 
181)S. During the year 1,004 analyses were made and 245,443 kg. of 
seed were certified to. The details of the seed tests are given, and also 
the averages of the 10-year tests, ending with bSOH, of the germination 
and purity oi‘ some SO varieties of seed. Mxperiments ar(» reported in 
which the effect of temperature on the vitality of wheat, rye, barley, 
and oats was tested. Different lots of seed were*, subjected to tempera¬ 
tures of dry heat varying from 50 to OtK^ C. for from 10 to 00 minutes, 
aft<u* which they were germinated with the following results: 

Kffvvt of Ivmprraliire on nation. 


Timo ot* lunitiii;;. 


Ten imiiiitnis: 

Wliojit . 

«■. 

Jijirl«\v . 

OatH.*. 

Firti'tm iniiuiteH: 
Wlaat . 


a.V<‘ . 

llarlfy . 

OatM ' . 

Thirl \ iiiiiiiiteH: 

\Vlu-ul. 

llyt*. 

liarloy . 

Oats . 

Fori \ « mniuto.s: 

Wlioat . 

R>e. 

Itailoy. 

OatH . 

Sixty miiiiiloB: 

Wheat.. 

U\«i. 

ttarley. 

OulH. 


T('iii]H‘ratureH. 


Js'oiinal. 

50 j 

fill 1 

70 

HO 

1 00 


r 

r 1 

r 

1 ^ c. 

1 

‘>7 

100 

101) 1 

00. 5 

1 00 

Oh. 5 

90 

00 

lou 

00. 5 

Oh .5 

OH 5 

OH 

im ' 

OH. .5 1 

07 

97. 5 

, Ofi 

HI 

' HO 

1 

8‘J ' 

hfi 5 

' 05 

' Ofi. 5 

07 

00 

JOO 

00 .5 

' 09 

' 07 

00 

00 

00 5 

00 

1 OH 

, H5 

OH 

OH 

07 

07 

07 

' 05 

HI 

1 

HI 

H'l. 5 

87 5 

07 5 

Ofi. 5 

1 

07 ' 

00 

00 

00 

9H. 5 

' Ofi 

00 1 

OH 5 

100 

00 

08 5 

70.5 

OH 

OK ' 

08 5 

OH 

94 

.52. 5 

Hi 

H2 1 

HB 5 

00. 5 

100 

1 OH 5 

07 

00.6 1 

100 

00 

98. r> 

1 C5 

OH 

08.5 

07. 5 

OH 

05 

1 30 

90 

00 

90 

100 

09. 5 

' 62.5 

HI 

88 

90 

OK. 5 

OH, 5 

H4 

07 ! 

00.5 1 

90. 5 

09 

OH. 5 

02 

00 1 

OK. 5 1 

00 5 

00. 5 

00 

60 5 

OK 1 

97 1 

9H 

OH 

IHI 

12. .5 

81 

8K 1 

07 

OH. ,5 

08 1 

70 


These results are comparable with some figures given for similar 
exj)eriments made in 1894, in which the seeds were subjected to tem¬ 
peratures ranging from 50 to 99^ C. for periods of from 15 minutes to 
4 hours. 

Illustrated descriidions are given of a number of s])e(jial forms of 
apparatus that have been found of superior exc(*llem*e in seed testing. 
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Fifth animal report of the Pomological Experiment and Seed- 
Control Station at Qratz, E. Holteb ( V, Jahreahericht uber die Thdr 
tigTceit der Pomologiachen Landes-Verauchs- und Samen-Control-Station 
in GratZj 1898^ pp. 84^ figa. 4 ),—lu addition to the routine report for the 
year ending June 30, 1898, the report contains brief articles on a num¬ 
ber of topics, among them investigations on Lower Styrian varieties of 
apples, the iron content of apples and x)ears, the filtration of fruit wine, 
the manufacture of effervescent wines, ash and other analyses of apples 
and pears, the composition of Admont turf, the fertilizer value of the 
muuicii)al compost fertilizers of Gratz, citrate solubility of Thomas slag, 
and the rejiort of the seed control for the year. 

Concerning the duration of the gerxninative ability of the seed 
of various cultivated plants, F. Todaro {Staz, Sper, Agr. Ital,^ 81 
(1898), Xo, G, pp, 525--5G3 ),—The tests upon which this paper is based 
were begun in 1889 by Professor Cugini, and were continued for sev¬ 
eral years. In 1890 the author took ux> the work and tested all the 
available samjiles to ascertain wliat effect the age of the seed might 
have upon its germiuati ve ability. The average viability of commercial 
seeds was ascertained as a preliminary to the subject. In the following 
table is shown the vitality of lots of the same samples of seed tested in 
different years, the data being derived from 500 samples of seed, on 
which 1,133 tests were made. The figures given are in most (;ases 
averages of a number of tests and the si)eciea shown are selected from 
a larger nnmbei*. The results follow: 

Din’ution of <jrnmnative ability of needs. 


Kin<l hwmI. 

ago of ' 1 

1 1890. IKOt j 1894. 1895. | 1890. 

inercial 
j Hfod. 

1897. ' 1898. 

Per et. j Per ct. 

Altiilfa. 

Per ct. 
8«. T’.i 

7* 1 iVref. 

Per ct. ^ Per et. 

Per ct. 1 7'er ct. 

_ 


1 82. ;{8 




35.19 1 
59.8 
75.18 

70.5 

90.5 


1 _' 

1 89.07 



1 

_ ’ . . 1 _ 

88.53 1. 



On_ __ ' _ 1 . 



80. 0 93 .0 

62.75 1 81.0 

1 )<». .- -__ 





1 78 "ir* 


.i 


_ 

! .fiM. () 



1.0 
53. 0 
93.5 


Do.' . 1 

1 s:>.3 

1 . 



_ 

1 1 


i 75.58 
94.0 

62.5 

65.5 

D(>. 

1_'_ 




87. U 

1 ' _ 




Do. 

1 9.0 


i_'_ 


0. 

21.75 



_ 


81.6 




.. . 1 

Do . ' . 

I.i 

|a97.7 

1 90.25 



1.0 
19. 04 


'no_1 

1 1 




1 . ' . 

Dn _ 1_ 1_, 


92.5 


73.02 

86.5 j 

92.5 


i)o . 

1 1 1 



1 93.0 1 
93.0 

1.1. 

Do . 




1 

90.0 1 74.0 


92. 59 i 




. 1 

Do . 

:::::::: 

91.83 

1 1 

1 2.58 , 

19.61 ! 
1 82.83 

1 87.53 
07.0 

1 

Do . 


1 81.02 

_ 

.1. 

Do . 



1 89.93 



Do . 

........ ........ 



93.03 
93.6 
89.5 
92. 25 
78.75 



Do . 






84.25 


Do . 






93.5 , 87.5 
96.0 86. 5 

97. 25 1 96. 5 


Do . 


1. 


' . 1 

1 . 


Do. 








80.96 






Do. 

72.6 


.1 



6.5 

25.25 1 


Do. 




76, 6 


.1. 


a Tliid test\rus matlo in 1892. 
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1 tl ct 

1 J t r f < 

7 11 ct 

] fr ct 

7 er ct 

7Vr ct 

1 et it 
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Whitt tlovor 


' 1 

77 5 


60 11 


Do . 


1 

"8 5 


71 0 

71 5 

Do .. 


1 1 


70 22 

71 49 

... 

Do 




00 5 

58 83 

17 6 

Do 




79 0 

78 16 

84 0 

• Do 1 
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64 07 

63 0 

Creeping LrasB 
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\ 
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87 0 1 

53 5 
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GG 13 1 


1 
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I 

-I 0 
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.. 
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1 
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40 0 


1) > 
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Nevada weeds. Ill, Nevada and other weed seeds, F. H. IIill- 
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with those of more desirable plants, the author has given a study of 
more than 150 species of weed seeds. The most of these are hgared 
in their natural size, and are also shown in enlarged form. The 
de8crii»tions given are as uutechnical as the nature of the subject will 
admit. In the introduction a discussion is given of seed in its popular 
sense, methods of distinguishing various kinds, and notes on distribu¬ 
tion of weed seeds and the desirability of and the methods for exami¬ 
nation of commercial seeds to determine the presence and character of 
weed seeds. 

On the destruction of the ozeye daisy; F. W. Kane {New Hamp- 
shire tSta. livl. J), —During a period of several years 

the author has been endeavoring to overcome this ])est. One method 
adopted was to cut the hay early and thus avoid the maturing of the 
seed. In order to ast^ertain how elastic this period might be, a number 
oi* heads of daisies were collected for study, and the results of the 
germination of the seeds are shown in tabular form. It appears that it 
takes at least 12 days for seed maturity of the daisy after it first blos¬ 
soms, and by repeatedly cutting the weed before or during this period 
its extermination could be secured. 

Report of the seed-control station of the Imperial Botanic Gardens, St. 
Petersburg, ,1. Klingf {St. Veternhurfi. 1S9S^ pp. 10). —A Buminary is given of the 
results of 20 years’ work. 

On the influeuce of the size of seed on germination, II. .1. J. Vandkvelde 
{Jiot. flaarh, Kruid. (icnoisvh, Itodonaa, (ihvnt, 10 {1890), p. 109, pU. 0,Jig8. J). 

Spraying wild mustard ( Hoard' h Dairgman, SO (1899), Xo. 16, p. S15 ),—Notes 
on in Groat Britain and olbowliero in vihich spraying with strong solu¬ 

tions of iion sulphate snocossfully destroyed wild mustard. 

On the destruction of Orobanche on clovers, A. JjOXay (dour. Soc. Agr. JirdbnnU 
Ilainaui, 7898, Xo. .SS). 

Cuscuta monogyna on the grape, P. Vial.v and (k Boyer (Ann. l^cole Nat, Agr, 
Montpellier, U) (1897-98), pp. J79-.iff4, pJ. l,Jigs, .i7). —A botanical study of this para¬ 
site of tlie grapevino. 'I’ln* seeds are said to retain their vitality for 2 or 3 years in 
the soil, an<l by ean* the plant can be exterminated from a vineyard in that time. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

The asparagus rust in Massachusetts; G. E. Stone aud K. E. 
Smith {Mnssachitsetls Hatch ^ta, Bui, 61^ pp, 20., pis, li ),—The authors 
briefly review the history <»f the iutroduction of asparagus into the 
State, aud show by statistics the present extent of asparagus growing 
for market. The rust of asparagus {Ptweinia asparagi) is said to have 
made its first conspicuous ai)pearance in the summer of 1896, but there 
was no percei)tible damage to the market crop of 1897 as a result of 
the rust occurring in the year previous. During the latter part of the 
season of 1897 the uredo form of the rust appeared in considerable 
abundance and caused serious injury to the asparagus crop. 

The life histoiy of the rust is given, the different stages being de¬ 
scribed separately. The authors believe the earlier stages of the rust 
may possibly be omitted. In 1897 the teleutospores were borne in very 
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great abundance, and they apparently failed to affect the plant in the 
spring of 1898, so tliat neither the leeidial or uredo forms appeared in 
1898. It is thought jirobable that the teleutospores which failed to 
affect the plants in the sirring retained their vitality until late in the 
summer, when they produced the fall stage of the rust. It is thought 
possible, also, that the fungus may remain alive over the winter in the 
plant tissues, not producing spores again until autumn. 

The economic importance of asparagus makes this disease a serious 
one, and estimates made at various places concerning the amount of 
asparagus cut in 1898 show that there was a depreciation of from 15 
to 80 per cent, the average loss experienced being 20 to 25 per cent. 

The cause of the severe outbreak of the asparagus rust is said to be 
probably due to conditions of the plant brought about by the excessive 
drought during 1895-96, followed by the excessive rains of 1897. The 
effect of the rust ujion plants grown in different soils is noted, it being 
much more injurious on soils which are dry and sandy, having little 
water-holding capacity; where the soils were heavier and retained 
water to a greater extent the rust has caused no appreciable harm. 

Comments are made upon the methods of controlling the rust, from 
which it appears that burning the affected tops and spraying with 
fungicides, such as potassium permanganate, Bordeaux mixture, and 
potassium sulphid, are of little or no avail. Cultivation and irrigation 
as means of controlling the rust are believed to be more efficient, and 
it is stated that in this manner vigorous plants may be secured which 
will resist the attacks of the disease. 

From the knowledge of the occurrence of the rust in Europe and 
from observations made throughout the State, the authors believe that 
the outbreak of the asparagus rust is of a sj)oradic nature and not 
liable to cause muc.h harm in the future provided attention is given to 
the ])roduction of vigorous plants. 

The asparagus rust in South Carolina, A. P. Anderson {South 
Carolina Sta. Buh3Sypp.l^lO,fig8.5). —The author reports the occur¬ 
rence of the asparagus rust {Fuccinia asparagi) at numerous i)laces in 
South Carolina. According to one grower its presence has been noted 
since 1895, and in his experience it seems to vary but little in its attacks 
ui)on different varieties. The cause of the disease is described and sug¬ 
gestions made for its treatment. In addition to spraying with fungi¬ 
cides and burning, which are frequently recommended, it is suggested 
that heaping up the beds to destroy the sjmres and sprinkling the soils 
with lime or land ])laster might prove beneficial. 

Some diseases of wheat and oats, A. D. Selby {Ohio Sta. Bui. 
97, pp. 31-43, Jigs. 4). —On account of the prevalence of diseases in the 
vicinity of the station, considerable study has been made and experi¬ 
ments conducted relative to the nature and methods of prevention. In 
the region mentioned the smuts and rusts of wheat are said to be the 
more prevalent and destructive fungus diseases, while the scab, glume 
spots,'and other parasitic diseases usually take a minor rank. 
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The cause and nature of the loose smut and the stinking smut of 
wheat are described at some length. The life history of the loose smut 
(Uatilago tritici) is given in some detail, and it is said to cause yearly 
losses amounting to nearly $100,000 within the State. Different varie¬ 
ties of wheat vary in their susceptibility to the disease, and by care in 
seed treatment It may be prevented. Seed free from smut being once 
secured may usually be employed for several years without further 
treatment. 

The stinking smut of wheat is said to be due to two species of fungus 
{Tilletia tritici and T. foetens) which are described in some detail. The 
statement made in Michigan Station Bulletin 87 (E. S. R., 4, p. 352) 
that these two species of stinking smut, which can only be separated 
by a microscopic investigation, produce different kinds of diseases, 
known as high and low smut, was investigated without discovering 
any constant difference. It is probable, however, that only one of the 
stinking smuts is common in the vicinity of the station. Recent exx>eri- 
ments with copper sulphate and hot water have shown the practicability 
of holding in check this disease, which is said to cause a loss amounting 
to $250,000 per year. 

While it is generally believed that smutted seed is the usual source 
of infection, it is sometimes claimed that land which has grown a 
smutted crop will afford conditions necessary to infest a subsequent 
crop. An investigation of this subject was made in which plats of 
untreated grain from the crops of 1894 and 1895 as well as treated grain 
from both these years were sown alongside one another with the result 
that no direct infection could be ascertained through means of the soil. 
It is also stated that the claim sometimes made that old seed may be 
sown without danger of smut is incorrect, an experiment being cited 
in which spores germinated after having been kept years in a 
herbarium. 

The rusts of wheat are described at some length and considerable 
<juotations given from Eriksson^s publications relating to these diseases 
(E. S. R.,10,p. 31G). 

The wheat scab, which usually causes but little injury to the crop, 
may at times and upon different varieties seriously interfere with the 
crop production, losses of 10 per cent or more being not unusual. This 
disease, which is due to the fungus Fusarium roseum^ is described. 
The fungus is said to be of the conidial form of Gibberella 8 aubinettiiy 9 ,\\d 
experiments conducted by the author seem to justify this conclusion, 
although they do not fully prove it. The ^eans of prevention of scab* 
suggested are the burning of stubble when wheat is to follow a scabby 
crop. 

A disease of wheat is described under the name of glume spot, in 
which dark spots become very conspicuous upon the glumes of jcertain 
varieties such as Velvet Ohaff. The fungus appears to be referable to 
Septoria. 
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Zizperimeiits in the prevention of grain smuts and. the treat¬ 
ment of unsmutted wheat seed, J-1^. Hickman and A. D. Selby 
{Ohio Sta.BuL97,pp. I3-(»J). —This gives the results of experiments 
conducted by the authors during 3 years subsequent to 1895. In the 
treatments for prevention of wheat diseases, wnter heated to various 
temperatures, copper sul])hate, and potassium sulphid were compared. 
The efficiency of liot water and copper sulphate treatments was plainly 
shown. The effect of seed treatment upon smut-free grain was tested, 
with no apparent iiwnease on the treated plats. 

Further experiments on the prevention of oat smut (E. 8. E., 8, p. 
238) are reported. Tlie efli(*iency of hot-water treatment and the rela¬ 
tive efficiency of Ceres i)iilver and potassium sulphid, effect of short¬ 
ening the time of immersion in hot water, and the use of formalin were 
tested. The results of the different tests are tabulated, from whic.h it 
appears that there was little difference between 10 and 15 minutes’ 
immersion of seed in hot water; the Ceres pulver and ])()tassium sulphid 
treatments were less efficient than the others, and 5 minutes’ soaking 
in water heated from 140 to 144^ F. gave practically the same results 
as have been i)reviously secured by treating the seed for 10 minutes at 
133^. In conclusion the authors state that much, if not all, the loss 
occasioned by the diseases of wheat and oats may be prevented by the 
proper treatment of seed prior to sowing, and give directions for the 
different forms of treatment rec/ommended. 

Three important fungus diseases of the sugar beet, I>. M. Duc- 
GAR {New Torlc Cornell Sta, Bui, lG:>^pp, SSl-HGS^figs. 15). —On account 
of the recent interest in the production of sugar beets, attention has 
been directed to some of the diseases to which this crop is liable, and 
the author has made careful investigations of three which an^ more or 
less ])rcvalent. 

The root rot of beets {Khizovtonia hct(v) was first noticed early in 1898, 
and a few days later was found abundant at a second station. A visit to 
the latter place in August demonstrated that the disease was a matter of 
eonsiderable practical im])ortance, an examination of the field showing 
that probably one-third of the beets Avere affected. The first evidence 
of an attack is manifested in the blackening of the bases of the petioles, 
the outer leaves first, so that the stalks soon be(*ome unable to siipxiort 
the blades and the leaves fall to the ground. The disease soon attacks 
the crown and root i^roper, causing the infested parts to turn brown, 
if the conditions continue favorable for the disease, tlie whole toj) rots 
away and the beet gradually disappears. Ordinarily the trouble is 
carried throughout the entire field, but numerous small areas indicate 
that the fungus passes rapidly from plant to plant in a row. 

The cause of this root rot of beets is due to the fungus Rhizoctonia, 
as wai^ demonstrated by a series of inoculation exi)eriment8. In these 
experiments it was shown that the fungus readily produces root rot 
where the conditions are favorable, and that moist conditions are essen- 
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tial for the spread of the disease from plant to plant. The special 
characteristics of the fangas are described at some length and atten¬ 
tion is called to the probable fact that the fungus causing this beet 
disease is also a cause of other types of xdunt disease. Among those 
mentioned as probably due to this same fungus are the sore shin of 
cotton, the damping off of lettuce, cabbage, radish, eggplant, etc., and 
probably a stem rot of carnations. 

As a remedy for the prevention of this disease, it is recommended 
that 60 to 70 bii. of air-slaked lime per acre be applied to the soil in the 
autumn or at least before the ground is turned so that the lime could 
be well distributed. 

The leaf spot of the beet {CercoHpora heticola) is a disease of very 
wide distribution. It attacks not only the sugar beet but many of the 
garden varieties as well. Its occurreiuie may be noted by the appear¬ 
ance of small brown spots with reddish purple margins scattered irreg¬ 
ularly ov(‘r the leaves. The sjmts become ashen gray at the centers 
with the border as before, and they may become so numerous as to 
cover a large portion of the surface of the leaf. As the leaves begin 
to appear i)arched and dry th(\> assume a nearly upright position and 
a biwlly infested field presents a very charact(uistic. appearance. 

The technical characters of the fungus are described, and as reme¬ 
dies the author states that Bordeaux mixtiu*e has proved most efficient. 
It is believed that by beginning the 8i)rayings early, the leaf spot may 
b(' almost entirely i)rev(‘nted by the use of this fungicide. The theory 
that this diseas(‘ may possibly be distributed through the medium of 
the seed is briefly (onsidered, and as having a bearing upon this sub¬ 
ject all seeds were treated before planting with hot water and cox)per 
sulphate solutions to test their effect upon the germination. In general, 
even a strong solution of coi)per sulphate gave slightly better results 
than where the seed was soaked in water. This may have been due, 
however, to the exclusion of bacteria by the copi)er solution. 

The beet scab «ca/nV.v) is figured and described. This dis¬ 

ease is well known on ac.count of its occurrence on potatoes and beets. 
The only remedial treatment is to avoid growing beets in any soil which 
for several years x>revious has x>roduced scabby potatoes or beets. The 
bulletin concludes with a list of references to literature of beet 
diseases. 

The root rot of sugar beets, J. Stoklasa (Cenfhl, Bakt. u. Par., 

Aht,j / (i(SVAS), Ao, 17-18^ 687-691^ figs. abs. in Ztsclir. Pflan- 

znikrank, 9 {1899)^ No* 1, pp. rtO-51).—Pythium deharyamm^ Phoma 
heta\f and lihizovtonia violacea were found in greater or less abundance 
in the tissues of all diseased beet seedlings. All varieties are not 
equally suscex)tible to these attacks, and it was found that soaking the 
beet seed in a weak solution of corrosive sublimate x>rior to sowing was 
efficient in i)reventing the disease to a great extent. By the nature of 
the seed bolls they are liable to bo infested by a number of organisms 
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snch as bacteria, ete., which attack the albuminoids in the young plant, 
greatly weakening it. 

A contribution to the knowledge of fruit rotB, «T, !Behrens 
(CenthU Bakt. u. Bar., Aht, 4 {1898), Nos. 12,pp. 514^522} 13, pp. 547- 
553; 14, pp. 577-585; 15-16, pp. 635-644; 17-18, pp. 700-706; 19, pp. 
739-716 ; 20, pp. 770-777).—An extended study has been made of the 
fruit rots. The author states that PenioilUum glaucum causes the rot 
of the fruit of apjdes, pears, grapes, and the outer shell of the walnut; 
B. hdevm of apple; il/?/cor stoloni/er of pears and tomatoes; Botrytis 
vulgaris of apples, ])ears, strawberries, currants, grapes, and walnuts, 
and (Hdium fructigevum on apples, pears, plums, cherries, apricots, 
peaches, quinces, etc. The physiology of each fungus, the specializa¬ 
tion of tlie different fungi, the changes in the fruit subsequent to the 
attack, and the susceptibility of the fungi to co])i)er compounds are 
reported upon at length. 

The form of injury produced by each of these fungi is described, and 
means suggested for the prevention of their attacks. In addition to 
attacking the fruit, Boirytis vulgaris was found to attack other parts 
of the plant, and the author claims it produces a poison which is 
destructive of the living protoplasm of the cell. 

Peach-leaf curl and notes on the shot-hole effect of peaches 
and plums, B. M. DikiGAK {New York Cornell Sta. Bui. 164, pp. 369- 
388, figs. 9). —The i)ea(*h-leaf curl {Exoascus deformans) was technically 
described in Bulletin 73 of this station (E. S. li., 6, p. 554) and in the 
present discussion only a general account of the life history of the fun¬ 
gus is included. The appearanceof the disease, life history of thefungus, 
conditions affecting the abundance of h^af curl, and remedies are dis¬ 
cussed at some length. The s[)oradic occurremu' of the leaf curl is said 
to be rather remarkable. In many sections of the State there was but 
little of the disease in 189G wdiile in the same sections in 1897 there 
w^as an abundance of it, and in 1898 these regions were characterized 
by unusual injuries from this cause. Numerous attempts liave been 
made specifically to define the conditions which miconrage this disease, 
but sufficient is not yet known of the life history to warrant positive 
statements regarding them. Different varieties vary greatly in the 
degree of susceptibility to attacks of leaf curl. The earlier experiments 
made to determine the value of fungicides for prevention of leaf curl 
were unsatisfactory, for the fungicides theinselv<*s often injured the 
leaves, and also the best time for spraying was not known. 

In 1890 an orchard of young trees w^as affected with leaf curl, and 
the following year the disease was so abundant as to cause almost entire 
defoliation, and there was every promise of an abundant reappearance 
of the disease in 1898. Spraying experiments with Bordeaux mixture, 
potassium sulphate, and ammoniacal copper carbonate were conducted 
in which applications were made at different iieriods. The results 
seemed to indicate that where Bordeaux mixture was used before the 
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buds swelled, tbe foliage of the tree was very largely free from curl. It 
also appears that treatments subsequent to the early treatment of Bor¬ 
deaux are very insignificant in preventing the disease, and that the 
early treatment is the one of importance for the protection of the foliage 
during the season. An experiment is reported in which winter applica¬ 
tions of milk and lime, and lime and dextrin were made to 12 trees in 
the center of a block of about 4,000 trees. All the trees were consider¬ 
ably affected with leaf curl with the exception of the treated ones, which 
were almost absolutely free from it. In spraying for the prevention of 
this disease care must be taken, since fungicides j^re very liable to injure 
the foliage, and a weak Bordeaux mixture would probably give the best 
results. 

Leaves of the plum and peach have been frequently noticed in which 
the shot-hole eftect was very apparent even where the trees liad been 
abundantly sprayed. The author’s attention was called in 1807 to the 
abundance of the shot-hole effect on Japan plums which had been 
frequently sprayed, and the indications were that the injuries to the 
foliage were due to the chemical agents applied. In general, peaches, 
apricots, and plums of the native anddomestica groups were free from 
this effect, but Japan plums generally indicated some injury. Experi¬ 
ments made with properly prepared Bordeaux mixture produced no 
injury whatever except on the Japan ])lum (Burbank), while iin])roperly 
prepared Bordeaux mixture affected the peach and Japan plums to a 
marked extent. Careful examination of the leaves ot these trees sho^^ ed 
no indication of fungus, and it must be attributed to the iinproiier appli¬ 
cation of the fungicides. The author states that after examining a 
number of plum orchards, he finds the Japan plums so free from shot- 
hole fungi that there is no necessity for spraying them for protection 
against this disease. Where the plum rot is bad, it would be necessary 
to spray, and it will be necessary to disregard the slight injury to foli¬ 
age resulting from the use of properly made Bordeaux mixture. 

Treatment of mildew on grapevines, G. B, Mallett ( Garfl.Chron,, 
3, 8er,j 25 (1899)^ No. (il8j pp. 354, 3 j5 ),—The author reports the success¬ 
ful use of hot water for the destruction of grape mildew. In 1898 
unsuccessful attempts were made to stam]) out the mildew from vine¬ 
ries by the use of potassium sulphid and by dusting the vines with 
sulphur, etc., but the crop of that season was a total failure. Early in 
1899 the vineries were thoroughly cleaned, new soil replaced in bor¬ 
ders and walks, and the canes of the vines were painted with a strong 
mixture of sulphur and potassium sulphid with but little effect, as the 
mildew appeared in several places by the time the vines had reached 
the flowering stage. Acting upon a suggestion, the author thoroughly 
sprayed the vines with water heated to the boiling point, which avhs 
carried a distance of some GO yards and quickly sprayed over the 
leaves. The viiies were thoroughly soaked on two separate occasions, 
and special investigations showed not a trace of living mildew, but 
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brown spots oil the leaves were plentiful. These leaves were removed 
and no trace of the fungus has since been observed. There was no 
injury observed to leaf or fiower, nor were the tender growing tips 
injured, although adventitious roots on some of the canes were 
blackened. 

Subsequently vines of the White Tokay were sprayed with water as 
near the boiling point as possible, and a few days later a second appli¬ 
cation of the same kind was given, the vines coming through unin¬ 
jured. In all, 4 varieties of grapes have been experimented upon in 
this way, and in every (iase the vines are said to be growing freely and 
the berries are unharmed. 

In a subsequent issue (No. 650, p. 388) the ex])erience of several 
others with hot water upon living plants is given. In one instance the 
writer had dipped jdaiits, without injury to them, into* water heated to 
1700 F. to rid tliem of mealy bugs. In another case the writer reports 
having sjirayed grapevines with water in the method described above 
with identically similar results. 

A copper fungicide containing permanganate of potash, O. Trou- 

(^UOT {Pro(j. Agr. et Vii. [Ed. UEnt], :>(> {ls99), No. s^pp. The 

author describes the use and gives the formula for a fungicide which it 
is stated has been very successfully employed lor the [irevention of 
black rot ol‘ grajies. The fungicide is composed of copper sulphate 1.5 
kg., copper carbonate 2.5 kg., and water 100 liters. This should give a 
slightly alkaline reaction, and to it is added 25 gms. ])ernianganate of 
potash, dissolved in a liter of water. On ac(*ount of the ])resence of 
permanganate of potash the author has given the name to the fungi¬ 
cide of violet mixture.” Its action is said to be ecjual to that of Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, and in addition it is claimed to adhere to the foliage 
better. 

A study of the fungus parasites of the cultivated Rosacese, K. Oitvuay 
(tfotir. Soc. Nai. JJort. Framr, Conffrvx Ilort. 18iK)j pp. 47~(>J). —The author briolly 
(lescribeH tlio fun«;i which Jittack the <licrry, plum, i^oach, apricot, almond, apple, 
pear, (jiiiuco, medlar, sorvice tree, hawtliorn, wtrawbeny, rasplx'rry, aud rose. Sug¬ 
gestions a^’e also f;i veil for combating the fungi, ami great stress is lai<l u]>on the 
value of winter treatments and the more extensive use of iron sulphate solutions 
is suggested. 

Botanical, chemical, and toxicological properties of fungus-infested grass 
seeds, J. Hookiiauf {Verhandl. K. K. Zooh Hot. (ivsell. Him, If) (189!)), No. fH-Sy pp, 
lS0-i23). —A brief summary is given of tlio dilferent fungi known to exist in the 
grain of cereals, etc., with notes on their chemical and toxicological jiropi'rties. 

Concerning the attack of Phoma betas upon beets, Fkank {Zhohr. f er. Deut. 
Ziiclerind.y 4S {7S99), No. ol], pp. 711-717). 

Cacao pod disease, J. TI. ITaut {Hul. Hot. Dept. Trinidad, S {7899), No. 11, pp. 
107, 108).—A note is given of a fungus, probably one of the Peronos])orea‘, that 
attacks cacao pods and causes some loss. The disease seems widespread but poorly 
understood, and for the present it is advised that diseased pods be dostroyed and 
badly affected trees sprayed with copper sulphate solutions. It is stated that Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, unless very dilute, injures foliage in hot climates. 

Diseases of coffee, J. B. Pompeu (Hot. Inst. Ayr. Sdo Paulo, 9 {1898),,No. 8, pp. 
829, 3S0). 
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Leaf blight of currants, J. E. Weiss (Prakt. Bl. PjianzensohutZf 2 (lS99)f No. S, 
p. 22). —Notes are given on Olceosporium Hhia. 

Studies of black rot of grapes, L. Ba.vaz and A. Bonnet {Ann. jScoJe Nat. Jgr. 
MontpclVivr, 10 {1S97-98), pp. 90-102, pla. 2). —A report Is given of studios on the life 
history of the hlack-rot fungus, the germination of tlie spores, y>enetration of the 
tissues, development of the mycelium in the tissues, and the period of incubation 
being reported upon. Concerning the 1 alter, it is said to be rarely less than 10 or 
11 days between the sowing of the s]iores and the appearance of the disease. 

A disease of hops, P. Nypelh (Ann. /Soc. Beige Micros., 2o (1899), pp. S4S9, pi. 
1). —A brief description of a hop disease of uncertain origin is given. 

Peach diseases, H. N. Starnes (Georgia Sta. Bui. 42, pp. 220-225, figs. S). —Of the 
diseases popularly described those duo to undetermined causes are ]>oach yellows, 
jieaoh roHett<‘, gummosis, and <Town gall. Of the fungus diseases, peach rot, scab, 
pustular spot, leaf curl, and peach rust are given, and suggestions oil'ered for their 
control. 

Injurious diseases of peEU* trees, J. E. Weiss (F*rakt. Bl. PJianzenschutz, 2 (1899), 
No. 2, pp. 9-11, figs. 4). 

The peony disease, G. Massee {(lard. Chron., 2. aer., 25 (1899), No. 049,p, 351). —A 
destructive disease, due to Selerotinia pa onia. is brielly described. The disease begins 
on the leaf stalk an inch or less below the surface of the ground. The first 8ymj»- 
toins are the curling of the edges of the leaves. All such leaves should be removed 
at once and the plants 8]irayed at intervals of 4 days with aminoniacal co})per car¬ 
bonate. The fungus is said not to be i»erennial in the tissues of the host. Where 
th<' disease has existed for some time the soil around the crown of the plant should 
he removed and fresh soil mixed with quicklime put in its place. 

A disease of phlox, P. Nvpei.s (Ann.Soc. Beige Microa., 23 {1S99),pp. 9-32,pl. 1). — 
Describes a disease of yddox, which is said to be dm* to Tglenchua devaatairix. A list 
of 4r» syiecies of plants known to bo atta(‘ked by this post is appended. 

Concerning a living fluid contagium as a cause of the mosaic disease of 
tobacco, M. W. Bemeuinck {Seperat. Verhandl. 1\. Akad. IVetmacU. Amnierdam^ 1898; 
aha. in Hot. Cvnihl., 78 {I89!t)j Xo. .7, pp. 140-151). —It is claimed that the cause of the 
mosaic disease of tobacco leaves is due to what is termed a living Iluid contagium. 
'J’he author claims to be able to isolate the poison and to induce disease with it by 
inoculation, ll is also claimed that peach yellows and y^each rosette may be due to 
the same cause. 

Concerning the iEcidia occurring upon the Umbeliferae, H. O. Jt’el (G/rer«. K. 
Hrensla Vetenak. Ahad. Forhandl., /S99y Xo. 1, pp. 5-2(t, Jiga. 4). 

Studies on plant galls, <). Ai’PEL {I'ehvr Phgto- and Zoomorphoaen. Sepahdr. Schr. 
Vhga. Oekon. Geaell. Konigahvrgy 39 (1899), pp.58). 

Bacterial excrescences on Juniperus phoenicea, F. CAVAiiA {Bui. Soo. Bot. Ital., 
1898, Xo. 8, pp. 241-250). ^ 

Plant diseases due to nematodes, T. Petersen {Natur, 49 (1899), No. 2,pp. 19,20). 

Winter treatment for plant diseases, J. E. Wei.ss {Prakt. Bl. Pfianzenachutz, 2 
(1899), Xo. S,pp. l.)-22). 

Combating mildews, Ne8S1.er ( JVchnbl. Landw. Ver. Baden, 1899, No. 3,pp. 20,27 ).— 
Notes on Oidium. 

Apple spraying in Nova Scotia, C. H. Hooper {(lard. Chron., 3. aer,, 25 (1899), 
No. 050, pp. 373,374). —Notes ar(» given ou the successful use of yiotash solutions for 
clearing trees of moss and lichens, and on spraying with Paris green, coyiper sul¬ 
phate, and Bordeaux mixture for the control of insects and fungi ou apples. 

Notes on experimental spraying, W. M. Orr {Fruit (} rowers* Aaaoc. Ontario lipt. 
1898, pp. 09-77). —Gives a detailed report of the experiments in 8y)raying 30 apple 
orchards in 1808 The orchards were in many cases widely separated, and iiyiou 
nearly every variety the results were ^eoidedly in favor of the treatment. Bordeaux 
mixture, to which 4 oz, of Paris green to 40 gal. of water was added, was the fungi¬ 
cide used. 
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SulpRurixig grapes, II. Dauthenay (Rev. HorU^ 71 (^1899\ No, jpp. $07^ The 

author claims that Rulphur applied to grapevines in the sun is more efficient than 
upon shaded vines or during cloudy weather. 

Concerning the value of Bordeaux mixture in preventing potato dieeaBee 
and in increasing the crop {Fuhling^o Landw, Ztg.^ 48 {^1899)f Nos, 4^ pp, 14S'^148} 5f 
pp. loG-169), 

The effect of ethereal oils on fungi, T. Bokorny (Arch, Physiol, IPfldger’], 7S 
{lS9S),pp, I)55‘-r)94; dbs. in Hot. CenibL, 78 {1899), No, 5,pp, The ethereal oils 

are reported as quite poisouous to fungi, oil of turpentine being antiseptic when 
used in the proportion of 1:50,000. 

A new fungicide of great adhesiveness, J. F. Favard {Rev, Hori,, 71 {1899), 
No. 4, pp. 87, 88 ).—A solution of copper 8uli)hato, sodium carbonate, and water, to 
which resin is added, is described. 

Investigations on the adherence of copper fungicides and the causes for 
variation in fungicides as formerly prepared, J. M. Guillon and G. Gouirand 

(Rcr. / 7t., 1898, No, S65, pp. 29~SJi), 


EXTTOMOLOGT. 

The economic status of insects as a class, L. O. Howard 

(Sciowe, n, ser.^ 9 {1899\ No, ^16, pp. 233-247), —In an address as retir¬ 
ing president of the Biological Society of Washington the author 
reviewed the economic status of insects, dividing them into two groups, 
as follows: (1) lujurious insects—those which destroy crops and other 
valuable ])lant life; those destroying stored foods, dwellings, clothes, 
books, etc.; those injuring live stock and other useful animals; those 
annoying to man, and those acting as carriers of disease; and (2) bene 
licial inst‘cts—those wliich destroy injurious insects, destroyers of 
noxious plants, pollenizers of plants, scavengers, makers of soil, and 
those wliich serve as food for poultry, birds, fishes, etc. The benefi( ial 
insects aie said to embrace 113 families, and the injurious 116 families, 
while those belonging to both classes or undetermined represent 71 
families. 

Report of consulting entomologist, £. S. MacDougall 

Hoy. JSrot, Arho7\ Soc,, 13 (18.98), pt. 3, pp, 307-310). —The author gives 
notes oi Goes ////rtwof, which occurred in oak timber shipped to Great 
Britain Iroui »the United States. Economic and biological notes are 
given on the small brown iiino weevil notatus). The insects 

are said to lay eggs for two seasons. The egg laying takes place from 
Ajiril until September. As a ])reventive measure against this beetle 
the author recommends allowing sickly or diseased trees to stand as 
jilaces for the insecjts to deposit their eggs. These trees may then be 
destroyed. 

A description and the life history of the Sir ex gigas is given. Con¬ 
cerning 8 . juvencus the author relates the life history at considerable 
leugth. Au ichneumon fly {Rhyssa persuasoria) was seen depositing its 
eggs in bark which contained the larvjc of sirex. As a remedy against 
this species the author suggests burning the felled trees and waste 
timber in infested forest areas. 
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The pear midge {Diplosia pyrivora) is reported as increasing in num¬ 
bers and harmfulness in Great Britain. Notes are given by way of 
description of the appearance and habits of the insect, and the usual 
remedies are recommended. 

The insect record for 1898, O. M. Weed {New Hampshire 8ta. Bui, 
59y pp, 199-J215y figs. The author gives notes on the life history and 
damages resulting from the work of the forest tent caterpillar {Clisio- 
campa disstria) and the American tent caterpillar (G. americana). In 
the case of the latter insect, an efficient method of destroying the 
larvm while in the tent was found to be the application of a small 
quantity of kerosene, being careful not to saturate the bark of the 
twigs. In one town in the State the school children were offered 10 
cts. j>er hundred for the egg masses; 8,250 egg masses were collected 
at an expense of $8.25, which would seem an efl’ective means of reduc¬ 
ing the number of these caterpillars. 

The antiopa butterfly (Vanessa antiopa) is reported as feeding in col¬ 
onies on the elm trees and defoliating large branches. It is recom¬ 
mended that the branches infested with the caterpillars be cut off and 
the caterpillars crushed. 

The fall webworm (Hyphantria cunea) was especially prevalent during 
the year. The branches upon which this larvm are feeding should be 
removed from the tree and the larvte crusted or burned. Edema albi- 
/ron# caused considerable destruction to the leaves of various species of 
oak. The caterpillars were preyed upon extensively by the common 
ruffed grouse. Popular notes are given on the cecropia moth and on 
the luna moth. 

The rose beetle {Macrodactylus subspinosus) committed depredations 
on young hydrangea shrubs. The most eftbctive means of combating 
these insects seemed to be brushing them into a pail or x)an containing 
water with a film of kerosene upon it. 

Some experiments were made with regard to remedies for the cabbage 
worm {Picris rapce). One family is said to have been made ill by eating 
cabbage which had been sprayed with Paris green. Pyrethrum applied 
dry, either undiluted or thoroughly mixed with an equal quantity of 
flour, or applied as a decoction in the proportion of 1 oz. of pyrethrum 
to 1 gal. of boiling water, i)roved to be an eflicient remedy and not dan¬ 
gerous to man. 

The bean weevil {Bruchus obtectus) is said to have been especially 
injurious during the year. As a remedy it is recommended that the 
beans be inclosed in a tight vessel and fumigated with bisulphid of 
carbon. 

Some pests likely to be disseminated from nurseries. The 
nursery inspection laws, H. Gabman {Kentucky 8ta. Bui, 80j pp. J901- 
^3y Jigs. 9 ).—^This bulletin contains a general account of spraying 
machinery and directions for making the standard insecticides. The 
author discusses a number of insects and fungus diseases which are 
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likely to be introduced upon nursery stock and* which are to be guarded 
against. Brief descriptions with recommendations as to the kind of 
treatment to be applied are given in each case. 

The insects mentioned as especially injurious are: San Jose* scale, 
woolly aphis, oyster sliell bark-louse, scurfy bark-louse, apple aphis, 
apple-leaf skeletonizer {Canarsm liammondi)^ aiiple-leaf crumider {Min- 
eola in(Ufjinella)^ apple-tree tent caterpillar, white-marked tussock moth, 
bagwonii, cherry-tree aphis, black peach aphis, pear-leaf blister mite, 
and strawberry crown borer. 

Of injurious fungus diseases the author mentions the following: 
Apple scab, a])ple-leaf rust, cherry leaf spot, currant-leaf spot, grape 
mildew, peach rosette, peach yellows, peach-fruit spot, pear blight, 
black knot, quince-leaf spot, raspberry anthracnose, and strawberry- 
leaf bliglit. 

The law of Kentucky regarding inspe(‘tion of nursery stock is 
rei>rinted, as well as forms of the various certificates. 

Butterflies and moths injurious to our fruit-producing plants, 
O. Luq-ger {MmncHola St a. Buh 01^ p}). '"jo-S.iJj Jif/s. pis, 24), — In 
the first 10 i)ages of the bulletin the author gives a brief a(*count of the 
general and special anatomy of butterflies and moths, together with 
some details as to their classification, habits, life history, and metamor¬ 
phosis. The remaining portionof the bulletin is occupied with economic 
and biological notes on about 170 species of butterflies and moths. 
The most of these sjiecies are figured, some in all their stages. Thelile 
history and the methods of artificial treatment whi(*h are most approved 
are mentioned in each case. 

The bulletin constitutes a <|uite complete (compendium of information 
on the subject of the common butterfli(\s and moths which are known 
to attack fruit trees and fruit plants. An index is aiqiended. 

Two destructive orchard insects, V. H. Lowe (Xew York State 
Sta. Bui, 152y pp, 277-301y ph, 3 ),— The apple tree tent eaierpillarj p\). 
277-297).—The bulletin contains ar(*sunu‘ of tlie history of our knowl¬ 
edge concerning the apple-tree tent caterpillar, together with sugges¬ 
tions rejarding its means of distribution, a list of its food plants, and 
technical descri])tions of the (‘gg, caterpillar, and adult. The caterpil¬ 
lars .are said to molt o or, excei)tionally, (> times. Descriptions are 
given of the tent and the method and place ol pu])ation. 

Among the natural checks the author mentions cold weather and 
rain storms while the larvie are just hatching, and a considerable num¬ 
ber of species of birds were observed to feed upon them. Among ])re- 
dacious insects the author records Calosoma scrutator, (J, ealidum, and 
Fodisus spinosus. Of the parasitic, insects, Telenomus clisiocampw 
attacks the eggs of the tent caterpillar, and the following species prey 
upon the Jarva^: Pimpla eonquisltor, F, pedalis, F. annvllpes, Theronia 
fulvescens, T, melanocephala, SpUocriiptus {Vryptm) extremaiis^Bihrachys 
haucheanus, ApantelescongregatnswdT.rufocoxalis, and Frontina frenchii. 
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A bacterial disease is reported as having been e8i>ecially prevalent 
during warm moist weather and to have destroyed numbers of the cat- 
erx>illars. The author recommends the destruction of wild cherry trees 
and neglected apple trees and brush such as are fed upon by the cater¬ 
pillars. Collecting the egg masses is also to be encouraged, and the cat¬ 
erpillars may be destroyed by spraying with arsenical poisons. Green 
arsenite at the rate of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of water was applied 3 times. 
The second aijplication was usually sufficient to destroy nearly all the 
caterpillars. Tbe arsenite of lime and Paris green were tried in a simi¬ 
lar way and with equally good success. The caterpillars may readily 
be destroyed in their nests by saturating with kerosene and burning. 
A list of the more importantpublications concerning the tent caterpil¬ 
lar is appended to these remarks. 

Spraying experimentn against the spring canlcerworm (i)p. 298-301).— 
In the experiments against the spring cankerworm Paris green was 
used upon 1 plat which consisted of about 100 trees. The Paris green 
was ai)plied 3 times at the strength of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of limewater. 
The first application was made as soon as the young caterpillars 
appeared, the second about a week later, and the third 4 days after the 
second. A second plat consisting of 14 trees was sprayed with green 
arsenite in the proportion of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of limewater. ‘‘Four 
days after the second application a very few live caterpillars could be 
found. The results were practically the same on the 2 plats.’’ 

In comparing these 3 arsonicals, the author remarks that the results 
were about the same with each. No damage ^yas done to the foliage in 
any case, the effectiveness of all 3 poisons was about the same. Paris 
green is the more exj)ensive of the 3. Arsenite of lime, which has the 
advantage tliat it can be made at home, costs about 3J cts. per barrel 
ready for use, while Paris green costs about 10 cts. per barrel of solu¬ 
tion of proper strength and green arsenite about 5 cts. per barrel. 

The potato-stalk weevil {Trichoharis frlaotata)^ E. K. Faville 
and P, J. Paiirott {Kansas Sia. Hah 8:^^ pp. flgs, 75).— The food 
plants of the stalk weevil besides the potato are Solauum carolinense^ 
aS. rosindvm, Xaathiam canadeusCj Datura stramoniam, Vhysalis longh 
folia. The weevil is said to be more common in the last-named plant 
than ill the jiotato. The various stages of the insect are figured and 
described. Egg laying commences the first of June; the larva hatches 
in about 10 days; the pui)al stage lasts from 8 to 11 days, and there is 
but one brood xier yejir. The adplt passes the winter in the plant in 
which it has gone tlirough with its transformations. 

As remedies, therefore, the author recommends the destruction of all 
potato vines as soon as xiossible after the potatoes are dug, and also of 
the other food jdants mentioned above. Spraying with Paris green or 
Loudon xiurple is also quite successful. In small jilats of potatoes the 
weevil may be i^aptured by sweeping the vines with an insect net. The 
only parasite mentioned is Sigalphus carculionis. 
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Some comparative trials of insecticide pumps in relation to 
the treatment of tea blights, and experiments in the treatment 
of red spider, W. J. Fleet {Indian Mug. Notesj 4 (1899)j No. 5, pp. 
113--117y ^).—The author used a number of patented dust blowers 

and spraying machines for the destruction of the red spider {Tetrany- 
chug bioculatvs). A number of insecticides were used, and the best 
results were obtained with pure sulphur blown upon the bushes in the 
early morning before the dew was gone. The insecticide is cheap, 
easily a^)plied, and very efficient. 

Spray pumps and spra 3 ring, W. Paddock {New York State Sta. 
Bui. 121^ App.^p. (S, figg. 2). —The bulletin serves as a supplement to 
Bulletin 121 (E. S. R., 9, p. 262). It gives a description of the Kero- 
water machine for making a mechanical mixture of kerosene and water. 
The author calls attention to the advantages of a removable top to the 
spi ay barrel. Brief notes are given on the relative value of the copper 
sulphate solution, Paris green dissolved in ammonia, London purple, 
green arsenite, arsenite of lime, and the kerosene and water mechanical 
mixture. Injury to the leaves is said to result frequently from the use 
of the kerosene and water mechanical mixture as well as from the cop¬ 
per sulphate solution and Paris green dissolved in ammonia. 

The State entomological department (Meddel. K. Landtbr. Styr,j lS98y No. 48, pp. 
279-!28G,pl. hfign .^).—This is a brief report, accompanied with a photograph of the 
exterior and the plans of the interior of the entomological building and insectary. 

Collecting insects, W. J. Holland (Pop. 5ci., S3 (1899), No, 6,pp, 122,123).—Qive8 
general dirc(‘tious and descrqdions of apparatus. 

Molting of insects as a means of defense, K. D’Herculais (Compt. liend. Acad. 
Sd. Paris, 128 (1890), No, 10, pp, 620-622). —On account of the free casting oft* of the 
skin and Jining of the trachea, it was found difficult to infect certain grasshoppers 
with fungus diseases. 

Apiculture, J. Pons (El Agrioultor, 1 (1899), No.3,pp. 6, 7). 

Bees and how to manage them, A. Gale South Wales, 10 (1899), 

Nos. l,pp. 84-86; 2, pp. 194-196, pi. 1). —Contains a detailed description of the Langs- 
troth hive with direction for its use. 

Demonstration of the sense of hearing in bees, Sylviac (L'Apicultcur, 43 (1899), 
No. 5, pp. 204-206 ).—Proved by the ordinary test of responding to the stimuli of 
various sounds. 

Life in a winter bee cellar, G. E. Walsh (Sei. Jmer., So (1899), No. 23, p. 380). —^A 
plan for the managemimt of bees in a winter cellar. 

The Notre Dame beehive and wintering device, B. Ghkysostom (Amer. Bee 
Jour., 39 (1899), No. 24, pp. 369,370). —A deseription of the hive and records of tom* 
poratnres taken at different times in the packing about the hives. 

A second plan for ventilating bees, W. T. Grawfoud (Southland Qmen, 5 (1899), 
No. l.pp. -#-7).—Details of a plan of construction of hives for the ])urpo8e of gaining 
the benefits of currents of air. 

The advantages of preventing swarming by artificial means, R. PixcoT (TJApU 
ciiHeur, 43 (1899), No. 8, pp. 198-202).— the excessive production of drones 
and insures the collecting of a greater quantity of honey. 

Comb honey, A. Gale (Agr. Gaz.Nete South Wales, 10 (1899), No. 4, pp. 247-249,pU. 
2). —Gives directions as to arrangement of supers so as to get the most perfect comb 
honey. 

Foul brood and its treatment, L. Forehtier (Rev. Intemat. Apicult., 21 {1899), 
No. 5, pp. 92-98, fig. 1). —The symptoms of the disease are described in detail. The 
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remedies recommended are beta-naphthol and formic acid. The ordinary preventive 
measures are described. 

Foul brood in Burgundy, F. Jules (Rev, InternaL ApiculU, 21 (1899)^ No. 4, pp. 
68-74). —A discussion of the predisposing causes of the disease, of the means of 
contagion, and of remedies to be applied. 

On the properties' of cocoons of the various silkworm races of Japan, 
J. KaWARA (Imp. Unit'. Col. of Agr. [Tokyo'] Bui., S (1898)^ No. 6j pp. 608-520). — A 
report of an investigation of the ductility, strength, size, and other properties of 
silk thread from different races of cocoons. 

A preliminsny study of ticks, E. P. Niles ( Virginia Sta. Bui. 86, pp. 26-S0,pl8.4 ).— 
The bulletin contains technical descriptions and notes on the life history of the 
following species of ticks: The ^'Loue 8tar Tick’’ (Amhlyomma unipunotata), the 
cattle tick (Boophilun hovis), the wood tick (Dermaoentor amerioanua), the cattle tick 
of California (1). ocoidenialia and ( Ixodea rioinua). All the species are figured as well 
as some of their anatomical details. 

The systematic position of the Pulicidee, K. IIbymons (Zool. Anz., (1899), 
No. 588, pp. 223-240). —From a detailed study of their anatomy and morphological 
relations, the author concludes that fleas should be considered an independent order, 
Siphouaptera. 

Entomology, M. V. SlingerlaKU (Trans. Nviv York State Agr. Soc., 1897, pp. 
507-525). —Brief notes on plant licc^, pear psylla, apple-tree tent caterpillar, canker- 
worms, San ,To 8<^ scale, and the <iuince curculio. 

Insect pests, W. W. Froggatt (Agr. Cuz. New South If ales, 10 (1899), No. 4, pp. 
268-27 1, ph. 2). —Notes on the fig-branch horer (IJylcsinua porcatua) and the lucerne 
web moth (Tortrix glaphyriana). 

The wood-boring insects of fruit trees, Scuile (Wchnhl. Landw. Ver.BaAen, 

1899, No. 6, pp. 50-52). 

Two apple pests and how to check them, F. II. Hali. and V. H. Lowe (New 
York State Sta. Bui. 152, popular ed., pp. 8,Jiga. 5).—A popular summary of Bulletin 
152 of the station (see p. 170). 

Insect enemies of the peach, II. N. Starnes (Georgia Sta. Bui, 42,pp. 225-229, 
figti. 7). —Notes on nematode galls ( ileUroderaradiricola),pouch borer (ASannina exitioaa), 
fruit-bark borer (Scolytus ruguloaua). curculio ( Conotraoheliia nenuphar), and San Jos6 
scale (Aspidiotua pernUnositx). 

Insect and fungus enemies of fruit trees and their remedies (Agr. Gaz. New 
South IValea, 10 (1899), No. l,pp* 26-31). —A popular account of Phylloxera with sug¬ 
gestions as to remedies. Also contains a description of white rot, anthracnose, and 
sun scald. 

The San Josd scale in Idaho, J. M. Ali>ricu (Idaho Sta. Bui. 16, pp. 16, pla. 2, 
figs. 3). —The bulletin contains a description of the scale and a popular account of 
its habits and life history. The insect has become established in Idaho at two points, 
Lewiston and Boise. The sulphur, lime, salt, and lye solution was applied with 
good success. 

The San Josd scale (Amer. Florist, 14 (1899), No. 574, pp. 1309-1311). —Gives the 
opinions of a number of economic entomologists on the value of an inspector’s 
certiflcatc. 

The San Jos6 scale, G. Staks (Tijdachr. Plantenziekten, 4 (1898), No. 2, pp. 45-60, 
Jigs. 7). —The author gives a description and illustration of the insect, together with 
an account of its life history and habits. Its parasites and other natural enemies 
are mentioned, and the chief remedies are discussed, among them fumigation and 
the ^ arious washes. 

Asia as the home of the San Josd scale, K. Sajo (Jllua. Landw, Zig., 96 (1898), No. 
90, p. Gives evidence for the belief that the San Jos6 scale originally came 

from Asia. 

4506—No. 2-6 
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The home of the wooUy aphis, J. Jablonowski {Rov, Lapok., 6 {1899), No. 

pp, 27SG). _The author jjives evidence for the view that the woolly aphis is native 

to America. 

Sohizoneura lanigera on fruit trees {Deui. Landw, Proese, 2b {1899),No. 41, p. 467, 
,<?).—Figures and describes the insect with an account of the common insecti- 
cides. 

The grass or harvest mite as a peat of field workers {Dent. Landw. Prease, 25 
{1898), No. 98, p. 7016). —A popular account of the vexation caused by the presence 
of largo numbers of this pest with mention of remedies to be used. 

The red spider or spinning mite (Tetranychus telarius), G. Staks {Tijdschr. 
Planlenziekten, 4 {1898), No.3,pp. 8S-9£,fiff8. S). —Contains a description of its method 
of attack upoji plants with suggestions of a number of remedies, such as flowers of 
sulphur, liver ol' sulphur, kerosene emulsion, and lysol. 

Biological observations on forest Hymenoptera, L. G. Seukat {Bui. Mus. ITiet. 
Nat. [Paris'], 1898, pp. .']64-S60). —A longiconi beetle {CalHdium sangnineum) which 
attijcks the oak is preyed ui>on b}' the following hymenopterous parasites: Doryctes 
gnllicns, IJelcon tardalor, and Phytodictus corvinus. 

May beetles and white grubs, E. S. ZI>rn {Fiihling^s Landw. Ztg.,48{1899), No. 9, 
pp. .}4GS50). —An account of the injuries oaused by white grubs with a discussion 
r)f ri'medies. May beetles when cooked are said to be excellent food for cattle. The 
constituents of the body of the May beetle are tabulated from a chemical analysis. 

Lepidopterological notes, O. J. Lik-Pkttkrson {Bergen Museum Aarbog, 1898, 
Afhand, No. 14, pp. 12 ).—Gives notes on various butterflies. 

Notes on butterflies with descriptions of new species, If. Skinner {Ent. News, 
10 {1899), No. 5,pp. 111^113 ).—New species of Pamphila are described with notes 
on their habits. 

The orchid bug (Phytocorismilitaris), G. Staeb ( PinnteuHekien, 4 {7898), 
No. 3, pp. 61-84, jig. 1 ).—The insect is described and ligurod. Quassia chips are 
recommended as a remedy for preventing its injuries. 

The orchid beetle (Xyleborus perforans), G. 8 takn {Tijdsehr. Planlenziekten, 4 
{1898), No. 4, pp. 93-97, figs. 3). —The beetle is figured and nu account is given of its 
injuries and of remedies 1o be recommended for use against it, among them being 
the burning of infested stems. 

On the destruction of ground fleas, K. Thiele {/Aselir. Pttanzenkrunk., 8 {1898), 
No. G, pp. 3i2-3i4 ).—The remedies which were used against this insect were lime 
dusi and tobacco dust with various sulphur preparations. A concentrated sugar 
and gum arabic solution was addc<l to make the insecticides adhere. 

The destruction of fruit pests, A. H. Benson {i^^ueensland Ayr. Jour., 4 (1899), 
No. 4, pp. 2G4-280, pis. J).—General directions are given for the preparation of the 
better known insecticides. For the convenience of horticulturists, insects are clas¬ 
sified according to their habits, and an alphabetical list of fruit trees is arranged in 
parallel columns with the common diseases to ^\hich they arc subject and the 
renfedies to be a])plied. 

The author gives a description ot the method and apparatus for applying the gas 
treatment to living trees. 

Cochylis and lantern traps, F. Mkstre {Prog. Agr. et IHt. [Ed. I^Est], 20 (1899), 
No. 20, pp. Notes on the use of the lantern trap and the cost of its 

operation. 

Cyanld of potassium as an insecticide, H. Dixon (Card. Ckron., 3. ser., 24 {1898), 
No. G25, pp. 432, 438).— N brief discussion of its use and value for fumigation. 

Insecticides and spraying calendar, S. T. Maynard ( Massachusetts Uatoh Sta. Bui. 
60, pp. If ).—Givo8 directions regarding the choosing of spray pumps and nozzles and 
regarding the preparation of the following insecticides and fungicides: Paris green, 
arsenate of lead, kerosene emulsion, kerosene water, pyrethrum, hellebore, Bordeaux 
mixture, and copper sulphate solution. 
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A spraying calendar is appended to the bulletin and covers a number of the more 
common diseases of fruit and garden vegetables. 

The rational destruction of insects attacking fruit trees, F. Decaux (Jour, Soo, 
KaUHort, France, 3. 8er.,21 (lS99),pp. 1/18-134, fige, 3), —^Notes on the use of insecti¬ 
cides and parasites for controlling injurious insects. 

A practical and simple insect band for fruit trees, G. Stabs (Tijdechr, Planieu- 
zieTcten, 4 (1898), No, 3,pp. 33-44, fga. 9), —description with figure of a tarred paper 
band to be used against various fruit enemies. 

Experiment with benzolin, D. G. Jonksen (ZUchr. FJlamenkrank., 9 (1899), No, 1, 
pp. 29). —Benzolin was used for the destruction of phylloxera without success. 

The timely plowing under of stubble fields and its influence upon certain dis¬ 
eases of cereals, J. R. Bos (TijdHohr. Plan tenzirkten, 4 (1898), No. 5, pp. 135-146 ).— 
Mentions the efiect of plow ing under stubble fields at the right tiij^e upon the grain 
aphis, Hessian ily, and frit fiy. 
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The nutritive value of soldiers’ bread, K. Tannwitz (Per nahr~ 
wvrth des Soldatenbrotes, Inaug. Piss, Berlin^ 1898, pp, 1/23 ),—A large 
Bumber of experiments with men are reported on the digestibility of 
army bread made from lye dour containing 15 per cent bran; bread from 
coarse dccorticat(‘d rye Hour containing 7.5 per cent bran; bread from 
decorticated rye Hour containing 15 jier cent bran; bread from finely 
ground decorticated and undecorticated rye Hour containing different 
amounts of bran, from finely ground wheat, and from finely ground 
bran; jmmpernickel; and bread made from rye soaked and crushed 
without grinding. The principal conclusions were that ordinary army 
bread may be imi)roved by removing the outer covering of the grain, 
even if the resulting Hour is not more finely ground than at present. 
If liner grinding is practiced there is a still further improvement pos¬ 
sible, siiuie by the use of finer sieves the percentage of bran may be 
diminished from 15 to 25 per cent, Eemoving the outer covering of the 
grain has less effect upon the digestibility than the fineness of grind¬ 
ing and the amount of bran. The more comidetely the bran is removed 
the better the Hour. Even if finely ground, bran is not a satisfactory 
food for man. Coarse breads are not regarded as satisfactory for feed¬ 
ing large numbers of persons, especially soldiers. 

Beef cattle and swine, T. Shaw {Minnesota Sta, BuL GOj pp, 51, 
figs. 4 ).—Tests are reported (1) on the possibility of profitably fattening 
steers in Minnesota; (2) on fattening range steers; and (3) on raising 
pork. 

Growing beef in Minnesota (pp. 1-20).—^To test the truth of the belief 
that steers can not be i)rofitably fattened on farms in Minnesota in com¬ 
petition with western ranges, the author fed 2 calves from birth until 
about 30 mouths old. The foods selected were such as could be secured 
on any farm, and the care and management such as could be easily given 
by farmers in general. The calves chosen were a cross of grade Short¬ 
horn cows and Shorthorn bulls. They were dropped in the falL When 
taken from the cows they were fed new milk and later skim milk, meal, 
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hay, ground corn, sorghum silage, and roots, and were pastured during 
the summer months. The grain ration included bran, oats, com, barley, 
wheat, and oil cake. These were all ground and fed in such combina¬ 
tions as seemed desirable. The hay consisted chiefly of clover with a 
little timothy. The feeding stufls were valued at market prices which 
varied considerably during the experimental period. The food con¬ 
sumed by the steers until 1 year old, between 1 and 2 years old, and 
after reaching the age of 2 years, is recorded. At the close of the test 
they were slauglitered and Judged by exi)ert8. One steer was valued 
at $4.75 and the other at $4.40 per 100 lbs. Including the value at 
birth, tlie entire cost of raising one steer was $45.17 and the Other 
$40.21. When slaughtered, the weights, making allowance for a shrink¬ 
age of 3 })er cent, were 1,392 and 1,280 lbs., respectively. The profit 
on the first steer was $20.95 and on the second, $16.11. ‘‘But little fat 
was laid on externally, and the percentage of internal fat was not high. 
The outcome in the carcasses was not far different.” The meat of both 
carciasses was of a very superior quality. ‘‘ Throughout the loin and rib 
cuts and also in other j)art8 of the carcass the admixture of the fat and 
lean . . . was . . . perfect. Particles of fat of more or less size flecked 
the lean in all the best cuts.” 

The i3rincipal conclusions from the tost follow: 

'‘Since the steers were sold for $37.06 above the cost of production, under the con¬ 
ditions stated, it is just to conclude that a good profit can be iua<le from growing 
beef in Minnesota, oven when grown on the intensive plan. 

“The method of growing meat thus it^ applicable to average farm conditions in 
the State, since the foods fed may all be produced on the farm, except the bran and 
oil cake. The quality of meat thus grown is of the very best, and should therefore 
command Ihe highest price in the market. 

“In growing beef as in this exjieriiiient, the fanm'.r can get much better A'alues 
for the food products which he grows by feeding them at home than by selling tbenl 
directly.'^ 

Fattenmg range steern in winter (pp. 21-38).—A test was made with 
9 steers, the principal object being to compare results obtained from 
fatten"ug on large and smaller quantities of grain and to “gather 
information as to the behavior of range steers while under full feed.” 

-^fter a preliminary period of 9 days, the test proper began ^November 
15,1897, and covered 194 days. The steers, which were part of a lot 
purchased in Montana, were about 2 years old, and showed Short- 
horn-Hereford and Aberdeen-Poll blood. They were divided into 3 
lots of 3 each. It was the author’s intention to feed lot 1 a light grain 
ration, lot 3 a heavy grain ration, and lot 2 an intermediate grain ration. 
The grain consisted of bran, barley, and corn in different proportions. 
It was not possible to complete the experiment on these lines, and the 
gains made by the individual steers are recorded. 

The financial statement is based on bran at $7.50, oil cake at $22, 
mixed hay at $4, and corn silage at $1.25 per ton; barley at 18 cts., 
and corn at 22 cts. per bushel. The value of the steers at the beginning 
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of the test was $2.69 per 100 lbs., and at the close $4.62^. The average 
weight at the beginning was 1,038, and at the close 1,317 lbs. The 
average daily consamption of meal per steer daring the entire period 
of feeding was 12.19 lbs., the average daily consumption of food being 
23.89 lbs., and the average cost of food per pound of gain was 5.92 cts. 
The net profit on feeding the 9 steers, deducting the freight, was $141.54. 
Some of the steers were very restless when tied in stalls, and the 
author believes that range steers are not very suitable for fattening in 
this way. The tests are discussed at some length and compared with 
earlier work of the station. 

Feeding pigs of different grades (pp. 39-54).—In the author’s opinion, 
it is desirable to breed x>ig8 which shall have the characteristics of 
the so-called bacon hog; that is, the carcass shall not show an excessive 
amount of fat. In his opinion, such pigs may be secured by selection 
and by crossing. 

A test, which began July 13, 1896, and covered 112 days, is reported 
with 6 first cross Yoi kshire-Tamworth ])ig8 and with 0 second cross pigs 
of the same breed. The special object of the test was to comx)are the 
relative merits of first and second crosses from Improved Yorkshire 
sires for fattening, and to compare corn and barley as foods for pigs. 
The pigs were divided into 4 lots of 3 each, lots 1 and 3 being made 
up of pigs of the first cross and lots 2 and 4 of pigs of the second 
cross. All the pigs were 198 days old when the test began. The 
test was divided into 3 periods of 28 days. In the first period, lots 1 
and 2 were fed oats and corn 3:1; during the second x^eriod, the same 
foods in equal x^arts; and during the third period, in the proxmrtion of 
1:3. During the fourth x>oriod, corn only was fed. The rations fed 
lots 3 and 4 were similar except that barley was substituted for corn. 
The grain was fed ground and was soaked in water 6 or 12 hours before 
feeding. The x>igft were given all they would eut up clean with a relish. 
They were given green food in season, either corn, second growth clover, 
rai)e, or (*abbage. 

The financial statement is based npon oats at 14 cts., barley at 16 
cts., corn at 18 cts. [)er bushel, and green food at 75 cts. per ton. An 
allowance of 5 cts. per sac.k was made for grinding the grain. At the 
close of the test the pigs were sold for $3.15 per 100 lbs. The results, 
which are recorded in detail for the different lots and dift’erent i>eriods, 
are summarized in the following table: 


Results of feeding barley and earn to oross-ltred jngs. 



Oats. 

Food consamed. 

1 Corn. 1 Barley.! 

Green 

food. 

Weight 
at begin¬ 
ning. 

Cost of 
Gain in | food per 
weight. pound 
of gain. 

Prolit. 

I<<>t 1 (corn). 

Lot 2 (corn). 

Lot 3 (barley). 

Lot 4 (barley) . 

Pounds, 

414 

440.5 

870 

458 

Pounds. 

080 

1,088.6 

Pounds. 

"“sos 

826 

Pounds. 

822 

2sn 

267 

297 

Pounds. 

247 

275 

247 

279 

Pmtnds. Vents. 
3.54 1 65 

328 1 89 

279 1 1.83 

288 1.06 

1 

$6.08 

4.53 

4.04 

8.94 
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The coDcInsioDS are as follows: 

Because of llie lew relative gaius made by tlio pigs in all the lots during the first 
period of feeding and bee.'iuse of the ndative iii<*rease in tlu^ gains subsequently as 
the proportion of the oats fed ^^a8 lessened, the conclusion would st‘em to be legiti¬ 
mate that a diet in which oats is a i)redominant factor is not the moat suitable one 
than can be fed to 7 )igs while being grown and fattened. 

[Owing to] the low consuni])tion of food by tin* pigs to which barley was fed, 
the conclusion would s«*em to be legitimate that the free use of barley long continued 
in growing and fattening pigs tends to weaken the ai>]>t‘tite at least to some <*xt(mt. 

“ [On account of] the low gains made by pigs to wliich barley was fed, the eon- 
clusion would seem to be fair that a barley diet long continued is not <jnit(‘ so well 
fitted to make increase in weight as a corn diet, the othc*r adjuncts being the same 
os in the ex])eriment. 

Since the pigs of the first cross made somewhat better gains and on less food 
than those of the second <*ro8s this experiment favors the a icw tliat they were alitth' 
more easily kept. 

Because of the smallness of the difierence in the relalixe gains of the animal of 
the two respective crosses, the experinnmt d<»e8 not prove that one cross, as sindi, has 
any suj»eriority over the other in capacity to make gains. 

“With the prices of food and meat as in the experiment, 1(K) lbs. of pork may be 
produced at a cost of $1.83 and yielding a ]>rofit of $1.32.^’ 

The cost of raising calves, F. W. Morse {J^etr Hampnliire Sta, Bui, 
58y pp. —To secure data in regard to the cost of raising a dairy 

cow, the amount and cost of food consumed by a number of calves from 
the time they were weaned until IB months old were recorded, as well 
as statistics of the bree<l, ages, weights, and weekly gains. The records 
include statistics of 13 animals and cover all seasons of the year. The 
financial statement is based on the following prices per 100 lbs.: Milk 
$1, skim-milk 20 cts., flaxseed $3.25, middlings 80 cts., bran 70 cts., 
linseed meal $1.25, oats $1, oatena 05 cts., mixed grain (middlings, oat 
feed, and linseed meal 2:2:1) 90 cts., hay 50 cts., and green barley 
fodder 15 cts. 

It was found that 8 calves under 5 weeks old made an average weekly 
gain of 7.6 lbs. at a cost of 40,0 cts.; from 5 to 9 weeks the average 
weekly gain was 9.1 lbs. and the cost 30.7 cts. The same number of 
calves irom 9 to 13 weeks old made an average weekly gain of ll.s lbs. 
at an werage cost of 43.1 cts. Fight calves from 13 to 20 weeks old 
gained per week on an average 10 lbs. at a cost of 52.9 cts.; 0 calves 
from 4 to 8 months old made an average weekly gain of 11.1 lbs. at 
a cost of 63.7 cts.; 2 calves from S to 13 montlis old made an aver¬ 
age weekly gain of 5.25 lbs. at a cost of 58.3 cts.; 4 heifers 13 to 16 
months old made an average weekly gain of 6.12 lbs. at a cost of 65.1 
cts. per week; 4 of the heifers were maintained on ])a8ture from July 
24 to October 26,1897, and the total gain in weight of the 4 animals 
was 313 lbs. 

The author discusses the results in detail, quoting the work of other 
stations: 

“During the feeding periods . . . toinparisons werc^ made between cooked 
ground flaxseed and cooked middlings as a 8ubHtitut^^ for tbe fat in milk, and also 
between rations including the cooked food and those without it. 
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*'[In one trial] the calvoe were between 5 and 8 months old and the middlings 
proved to be a satisfac'tory substitute for the ground flaxseed, the cost being less 
and the gain in weight large enough for the purpose, though a little smaller than 
on the flaxseed. 

‘*The calves [in another trial] were also over 5 months old. The substitution of 
the dry grain lessened the cost, and the gain was sufficiently large, although smaller 
than in the previous period. 

These trials show that for calves at the age of those described there is no object 
in using anything but dry grain and hay along with the skim milk, unless the great¬ 
est possible amount of growth is desired. 

** [The cost of rearing a calf dropped October 1 is calculated as follows:] For 6 
months, or 21g- weeks, the cost according to our own data would be 44.2 cts. per 
week, or $9.57. For the next 8 months, or 13 weeks, our data would make the cost 
63.7 ots. per week, or $8.28. 

“The pasture season would now be at hand and continue for 6 months, and the 
cost would vary with the location. The figures that we have obtained for calves 
range between and $2.50 for the season. 

“The remaining 3 months would cost according to our data 65.1 cts. per week, or 
$8.46 for the 13 weeks. The total cost for the food consumed by the heifer during 
the 16 months would then be $28.81 and she -would weigh from 600 to 700lbs. . . . 

“In conclusion . . . high-priee<l foods, viz, whole milk, flaxseed, linseed meal, 
and oats, will cause the cost of the weekly ration to increase out of proportion to the 
gain, if fed freely. Flaxaee<l can not be used with economy except in the earliest 
stages of growth, the first 2 or 3 mouths, and whole milk should be discontinued as 
soon as ])ossible.” 

Fattening lambs and wethers in winter, T. Shaw {Minnesota Sta, 
IM, /j9j pp, 51^-560, figs, .V).—A number of tests made during the 
winters of 180()-97 and 1897-0<S on fattening lambs and wethers are 
reported. They include the following topics: Fattening home-grown 
lambs, potatoes and field roots as food factors in fattening lambs, and 
fattening range wethers. 

Fattening home gromi Iambs (pp. 511-o26),—Two tests are reported. 
The first was made with 10 wethers bred from pure bred Dorset sires 
and common-grade dams. They were grown on the station farm and 
had been fed almost entirely on summer forage other than grass. 
They had grazed with their dams from May 1 until about November 1, 
neither re(».eiving any grain the greater portion of the season. After 
a preliminary period of 14 days, the test proj)er began November 23, 
1890, and covered 10 weeks. The lambs were fed a grain ration con¬ 
sisting of oats, bran, barley, and oil cake, 3:3:3:1, together with 
native hay of poor quality, and mangel-wurzels and carrots in about 
equal parts. The grain was fed unground and the hay uncut. They 
received all the hay and grain they would eat up clean, and what in 
the author’s opinion was a liberal allowance of roots. They had access 
to a shed and yard with a southern exposure. 

The financial statement is based on bran at $6.50, oil cake at $14, 
and native hay at $3 per ton; corn at 18 cts., barley at 16 cts., and oats 
at 14 cts. per bushel; and roots at 9 cts. per 100 lbs. The average 
weight of the lambs at the beginning of the preliminary perioil was 90 
lbs., at the beginning of the experiment proper 93.2 lbs., and at the 
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close 134.2 lbs. During the test proper the average amount of food 
consumed per lamb per day was 6.09 lbs. Shortly after the close of 
the test the lambs were sold and slaughtered. They were valued at 
$3.50 per 100 lbs. at the beginning of the test and were sold for $5.50 
per 100 lbs. The total profit per lamb was $2.43. In the opinion of 
experts, the mutton was of high excellence. Notwithstanding its high 
finish, the proportion of lean to fat was unusually large and the blend¬ 
ing or intermingling of fat and lean was very satisfactory. 

The principal conclusions drawn from the test were that ‘‘ it is pos¬ 
sible to so fatten lambs that the finish will be of a high order without 
unduly loading them with fat.’^ 

‘^Suchadiet [as given] is eminently adapted to the production of large gains, 
since during the experiment proper it produced monthly 11 lbs. of increase. Such 
a ration is also eminently adajited to sustaining the ratio ol increase during a long 
feeding period, since the Inniba gained about as much during the last part of the 
feeding period as during the first pari. It is admirably adapted to the cheap pro¬ 
duction of mntton, since 100 lbs. of increase was made during the entire period of 
feeding at a cost of but $3.41. The growing of lambs on forage other than grass 
pastures leaves them in a fair condition for being successfully fattened.” 

The second test, which was made with 9 lambs (all wethers but one), 
began November 15, 1897, and covered a period of‘ 112 days. The 
lambs were dropped at the station farm in the spring of 1897, and were 
what remained after the best had been sold or selected for breeding 
purposes. ‘‘They were not really culls, but they were under the aver¬ 
age of well-grown farm lambs. Nearly all of them were from a Dorset 
sire and grade ewes.’^ 

The lambs were confined in a shed with a yard and were fed a grain 
ration consisting of oil cake, bran, barley, and oats, 1:2:3:4. In addi¬ 
tion they were given clover and timothy hay, the former predominating, 
and during the last 70 days of the test sorghum silage in addition. 
The barley and oats were fed whole; the hay was uncut. The lambs 
were given silage in the evening only; all other foods twice a day. 
This lot was compared with range lambs fed in a similar way (E. S. li., 
6, p. 576). 

The financial statement is based on oil cake at $22, wheat bran at 
$7.50, hay at $4, and silage at $1.20 per ton; barley at 20 cts. and oats 
at 17 cts. per bushel. 

The average weight of the lambs at the beginning of the test was 
72.6 lbs.; the average gain per lamb, 34.9 lbs.; and the cost of a pound 
of gain 4.07 cts. Shortly after the close of the test the lambs were 
sold and slaughtered. They were valued at $3.41 per 100 lbs. at the 
beginning of the test and $5.50 at the close. The total profit per lamb 
was $1.83, or 28 cts. more than was obtained with the range lambs fed in 
a similar way. “ The explanation is found in the greater weight of the 
home-bred lambs at the beginning of the experiment and the increase 
in value put upon the original weight by fattening the lambs. And 
this result is probably the most important fact to be emphasized in the 
bulletin.” 
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Potatoes and field roots as foodfactors in fattening lambs (pp. 527-537).— 
The value of potatoes aud roots for fattening lambs was tested with 36 
lambs divided into 3 lots of 12 each. They were the culls of a carload 
purchased in Montana. After a preliminary period of 7 days the test 
proper began November 22; 1897, and closed February 28. All the 
lambs were fed a grain ration consisting of equal parts by weight of 
com, barley, and oil cake, with uncut clover and timothy hay in addi¬ 
tion, the clover predominating. In addition lot 1 was fed potatoes, lot 
2 mangel-wurzels, and lot 3 sugar beets. The potatoes and roots were 
sliced and fed with the grain, which was unground. The lambs were 
fed twice a day. They were gradually led up to a full ration and 
were given all the grain they would eat up clean. 

The financial statement is based on hay at $4 and oil cake at $22 
per ton, corn at 22 cts., barley at 20 cts., potatoes At 20 cts., mangel- 
wurzels at 5 cts., and sugar beets at 5^ cts. per bushel. The lambs 
were valued at $3.34 per 100 lbs. at the beginning of the test, and 
were sold for $5 per 100 lbs. (shrunk weight) at the close. 

The 3 lots consumed practically the same amounts of grain, hay, and 
roots. The principal results of the test are shown in the following 
table: 

Hesults of feeding potatoes and roo/« io lambs. 



Average 
weight 
per lamb 
at begin¬ 
ning of 
prelimi¬ 
nary 
jieriml 

Average 
weight 
^ per lamb 
at begin- 
' niiig of 

1 teat 
proper. 

Average 
gain p»T 
land). 

Food ^ 
consumed 

1 per lamb 1 
per day. 

1 1 

Cost of 
food per 
pound 
of gain. 

Total 
profit per 
lamb. 


Pounds. 

Pountls. 

Vo^inds. 

Pmmds. 

Cents. 


Lot 1, ]>otatoeH. 

49. G 

50 6 

32.9 

3.52 

4.94 

$0. 86 

Lot 2, niAii^el-wiirzclti. 

40 8 

50.8 

30 6 

3.52 

4.20 

1.07 

Lot J, Hugar bet'ta. 

49.6 

50 6 

34.6 

3. 57 

3. 78 

1.24 


The conclusions drawn from the test were the following: 

Lam be of bnt iiidifierent development may be fed at a sabstantial profit with 
food and meat at the yalaes named in this experiment. 

*'In feedinpr lambs, potatoes compare favorably with man gel-wurzels and sugar 
beets in producing increase in weight, but they are more costly food than the roots 
named. Because of the greater cost of potatoes as compared with mangel-wurzels 
and sugar beets, they should not bo grown as food for lambs where the latter can be 
grown successfully. 

^fudging by the results obtained in this one experiment, sugar beets are a more 
valuable food for fattening lambs than either potatoes or mangel-wurzels.’^ 

Fattening range wethers (pp. 538-560).—Two tests are reported on 
fattening range wethers. The first began November 16, 1896, and 
covered 84 days. It was preceded by a preliminary period of 6 days, 
and was made with 20 wethers selected from a carload purchased 
in Montana. They were grades. Merino blood predominating, and 
were from 1 to 3 years old. They were given a grain ration of oil 
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cake, bran, and corn, iiiul oats, 1:2:3: 4, and in addition native hay of 
unsatisfactory (juality. 

The financial statement is based on oil cake at $14, wheat bran at 
$6.50, and native hay at $3 per ton; corn at 18 cts. and oats at 14 cts. 
per bushel. The averag(‘ weight of the wethers at the beginning of 
the test was 116.8 lbs., and at its (;lose 140.3 lbs. They were valued at 
$3.37 per 100 lbs. at the beginning of the test and at $4 per 100 lbs. at 
the close. The average net profit ])er wether during the test was 36 cts. 

The results obtjrined in feeding wethers were compared with those 
from ieeding lambs. The greater profit in the (‘.ase of the lambs in the 
author’s opinion was due to the greater gains made by them, and also 
to a relatively greater advance in the value of the product. ‘*lf as 
much i)rolit is to be made from feeding wethers as from feeding lambs, 
it would seem to be necessary to buy them at a considerably smaller 
l)ri(*e per 100 lbs.'’ 

The second test, which was preceded by a jireliminary period of 6 
days, began November 8 and covered 87 days, 20 wethers selected from 
a carload purchased in Montana being used. They were regarded as 
somewhat better than the average range wetliers, though inferior to 
those raised on the farm. They were fed a grain ration consisting of 
oil cake, wheat bran, corn, and oats, 1: 2: 3:4, with clover and timothy 
hay, the former predominating. During th(‘ latter ]>art of tlu^ test 
sorghum silage was also fed. The corn and barley were unground and 
the hay uncut. The wethers were fed all they would eat u]> (dean. 
This lot was compared with the lambs described in a previous publica¬ 
tion (E. S, K., 10, p. 576). 

The financial statement is based on oil c.ake at $22, wheat bran at 
$7.50, hay at $4, and sorghum silage at $1.20 per ton; corn at 22 cts., 
barley at 20 cts., and oats at 17 cts. i)er bushel. The w(*thers were 
valued at $3.80 [)er 100 lbs. at the beginning of the test, and were sold 
for $4.50 i)er 100 lbs. shrunk weight. The average weight at the 
beginning of the test was 117 lbs. and at the ( lose 150 lbs. The average 
amount of food consumed per day was 5.27 lbs.; and the cost of food 
per pound of gain 4.83 cts. The profit per liead was $2,30. The ])rin- 
cipal coiudusion s follow: 

‘^Wbcu wethors and laiiibH are bought at the Buun* per j)Ouiid and are fat¬ 

tened under Rirailar conditions, the lambs are likely to brin^ eonsiderably more 
profit. This increased profit is likely to arise first, from tlic groaler relative advance 
at which the lambs will probably be sold, and second, from (he greater relative 
gains which the lambs are likely to make on a given amount of Ibod. 

'^This profit may he ex])ectcd to increase with the decrease in th<‘ dilforence 
between the weight of the wethers and lambs respectively at the time of inirchase, 
hecanse of the iiitlnencc which w<‘ight at the beginning of an exi^eriinent exercises 
upon any advance made in mutton values.” 

Alfalfa hay for fattening hogs {Kanaafi Sfa. Press Bvl. J2r}jp. 1 ),— 
A test of the value of alfalfa hay for pigs is briefly reported. Forty pigs, 
weighirg on an average about 125 lbs., were divided into 4 lots of 10 
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each. Lot 1 was fed dry Kafir-corn meal and alfalfa hay, lot 2 whole 
Kafir corn, lot 3 dry Kafir-corn meal, and lot 4 wet Kafir-corn meal. 
The alfalfa hay was of the best quality and carefully cured. It was 
fed dry in a large feeding trough. The pigs were confined in large 
pens with open sheds. The test began November 24,1898, and covered 
9 weeks. Lot 1 gained 90.9 lbs. or 10.88 lbs. per bushel of dry corn 
meal and 70.8‘1 lbs. of alfalfa; lot 2 gaine<l r>9.4 lbs. or 8.50 lbs. per 
bushel of grain; lot 3 gained 52.4 lbs. or 7.48lbs. per bushel of grain; 
and lot 4 gained 03.3 lbs. or 8.09 lbs. per bushel of grain. 

‘‘Those results are not <lno to tin* feeding value of the alfalfa alone, but also to 
its inlluenoe in aiding the hogs to better digest the Kafir corn. The alfalfa hay 
also gave a variety to the ration, making it more appetizing and inducing the hogs 
to eat more grain. . . . 'Flie hay-fed hogs ate more grain and gained more for each 
bushel eaten. 

“ In a former c*xperiinent at this cidlege ]»ig8 were pastured through the summer 
on alfalfa with a light feeding of corn. After dedin ting the probable gain from the 
corn, the gain per acre from the alfalfa pasture was 776 lbs. of ])ork. 

“These facts indi(*ate that to produce pork most cheaply the Kansas farmer must 
have alfalfa pasture in summer and alfalfa hay in winter.” 

Silage for horses, J). O. Nourse ( Virffinin Sta, BhL SO^ pp. 97j 9S). — 
In view of the scarcity of forage crops in some parts of Virginia, tlio 
author mad<* a number of tests in which corn silage was fed to 2 horses 
and t» mules. The animals were given small amounts of sihige for 
some weeks before the test proper. After the ])reliminary period they 
were fed for 0 weeks all the silage they would eat, with hay and corn in 
addition. The amounts of food consumed and the weights of the animals 
are recorded. The sihige was not as readily eaten by horses as by cattle 
and in the author's opinion horses, after becoming accustomed to silage, 
eat no more than they can easily as.similate. 

8ome trouble has been reported in feeding silage to liorses. The 
author believes this may be attributed to feeding too large quantities 
at the start. In his own tests— 

“Thcrt^ w as no falling off in llosli and this though all the animals were constantly 
al work, e\<*e])t during st<»rmy weather. Tho^ all made gams in weight, but those 
fed silage, corn, and hay, and the others ted eorn and hay alone, gained about 
eiiujiIl.N, so this fact amounted to nothing except an indication of good health. As 
a uhole it w<uild ap]»car that silagi' would make good coarse fodder for horses when 
used in connection with hay or stover and grain, hut that The animal should become 
a(‘eustom(*d to tbt* foo<l by degrees, and that this is as important as when changing 
from old to new corn, or from ha> to grass.” 

Culinary encyclopedia, C. 11. Senx {London: SpotHaivoode Co., LW, pp. 9(!). — 
This is a revised and improved culition. The names of foods, ntonsils, eondimonts 
and heverages, and te<*hnical terms pertaining to them are dtdined. 

Plsdn words about food, Kllkn A. KiriiAin>s {Hoston: Home Scienev PubUshinu 
Co., 1S09, pp, t7(l; rev. in Avicr. Kiichen Ma<t,, 11 Vo. Al,p. IJl). 

Diet in ancient times, J. MaKi'Cse {Ztnehr, JHdtet, u. Phifs. Thtr., J (lS9s), Vo. d, 
pp. —A hit-*orieal study. 

Researches on bread, K. Poda (Ahtt.in Jonr.JIiig., {1899), No. 1177, p. 117).—K 

study of the comparative value of wheat and rye bread. 
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Mushrooms as food, C. E. LiAN<iWORTHY {Plant World, 2 {1899), No. 8, pp. 134- 
1S6). —A popular sumniiiry oftho subject pointing out the fact that mushrooms have 
very little food value, but are valuable as condiments. 

On the value of sugai for the production of energy by man, ScnUMnuHd {ZUohr, 
JHiiiet. u. Ph\jH. Ther., / (7898), \o. S, pp. 185-188). 

The value of sugar as a nutrient, Cuattveau {linl. Med., 1898, Mar. 23; aha. in 
Ztachr JHalcl. //. Phya. Thn\, 1 {1898), No. 4, pp. 259,200). 

Effect of alcohol on metabolism in man, R. Hosei^tann {ZUohr. JH&tet. u. Phya. 
Ther., 7 ( 7898), No. J. pp. 138-155). 

The function of water in metabolism and in the feeding of man, A. Dexxig 
{Ztachr. Didtcl. if. Phya. Ther., 1 (1898), No. 4, pp. 281-299, dgma. 4; 2 {1898), No. 4,pp. 
292-323, fiya. 7). —A number of experiments are reported in which the balance of 
income uiid outgo of nitrogen was Uetermiued. 

Digestion and assimilation of nursing infants in health and disease, together 
with the rational method of feeding infants, L. t>r Jagkr {Die Verdanung nnd 
^taahnitatioii dea yeaiiiiden nnd krankcn Sdnylinga, nehat einer rationellen Methodc zur 
Sdiifilinyaarnahruny. Perlin: (facar Cohlmiz, 1898, pp. 43; aha. in Jlyg. Jiimdechan, 9 
(1899), No. 9, pp. 400, 407). 

The nutritive value of the food constituents for infants, A. Vanukrpoel (A>ir 
York Med. dour. 7898; aha. in Ztachr. Diatet. u. Phya. Thn'.,2 (1898), No. 4,pp. 335,330.) 

Food adulteration, (’ahmody (Proc. Victoria Inat. Trinidad, 1899, pt. 3, pp. 197- 
21?). —A paper (with discnsHion) read before the Victoria Institute. 

Boron food preservatives and their influence on the human organism ( London: 
l^crkina, liacon Co., Lid., pp. 03). 

Digestibility of protein preparations, Vih and G. Treitpel {Mdnchen. Med. 
IVchnachr., 45 (1898), No. 9; aha. in Ztachr. Diatet. v. Phya. Ther., 1 (1898), No. 1, pp. 
83, 84). 

Gains in body weight and the transformation of fat into glycogen, liorciiAR 

{Semainc Med. Paria, 78 (1898), Oct. 79: rev. in Ztachr. Didtet. n. Jliya. Ther., 2 (7898), 
No. 3, pp. JtO, ,*/;). 

General animal production, L. Hoffmann (Jlhp meine Thierzucht. Stuiigart: E. 
( tnier, pp. A M 547, Jiya. 25). —The subtitle states this is a text-book and hand¬ 
book for students, and for jiractical use. 

Calculating the rations of animals, G. Mautinet (Fed. Soc. Ayr. Sniaac liomandv, 
pp. 70).—A gtMieral discussion of tin* subj<*ct. 

A new system of pasturing sheep, T. Shaw ( Minncapolia, Minn.: Northrvpt, King 

(' 0 ., 789S, pp. 17,Ji(ja. 9). —On tbc basis of investigations carried on at the Minne¬ 
sota Station the author advocates growing forage cro])8 for sheep. 

On the caie of horses, F. Por.soN f/Voc. llftoria Inat. Trinidad, 1899, pt. 3, pp. 
274-284). —A general artieb* (with disenssion) rea<l before the A'ictoria Institute. 

DAIRY FARMING—DAIRYING. 

The effect of food on the quality of milk, 10. O. Arenander 

{Nord. Mqjrri Tidn., U (7S99), Nos. 6,pp.7fi,77; 7,p.f71 ).—Analyses of 
about li,()()() samples of milk delivered at cieaineries in Norrland 
(Sweden) were made at tlie chemical plant-biological station at Lule^i 
and published in the report of the station for 1897. The results show 
in a striking manner that the fat content of milk may be reduced 1 to 
2 per cent below n(>rmal by scant feeding. During the period from 
January to May, Norrlandcows are in general fed only a meager allow¬ 
ance of marsh hay or old stock hay, and hence are in a very poor condi¬ 
tion when turned out on pasture in June. The results of the analyses 
imblished point clearly to three periods of feeding, namely, (1) pasture 
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(June to September), (2) ample stable feeding (October to December), 
and (3) scant stable feeding (January to May). The variations in the 
fat content of the milk during these periods are shown in the following 
table: 

Fat content of milk an affected by quantity of food. 



Variationa In fat content. 

Period. 

Maxinmin. 

1 j 

Minimum. | 

Av(*rage. 


Per cent. 

1 

Per cent ' 

Per cent 

1 (.Tuiio to September), paHtiinifj:e .I 

i (October to l)ect*mbor), ample atuble feoilin); . 

6.0-5.8 

2.65-2.9 , 

3.71-4.25 

4.1-4. 2 

2.20-2. ft 

3.32-3.52 

a (January to May), scant (stable ieosling. 

4. 0-4.0 

1.10-1.9 

3 20-3.30 


The average fat content for the year was 3.35 per cent. The author 
concludes that the fat content of milk can not be increased at will by 
increasing a normal ration, but on the other hand that it can be greatly 
decreased by scant and ])oor rations. If a change is made from a 
deficient to a normal ration the fat content of the milk will again be 
raised to the limit determined by the inherent qualities of the individual 
cow. 

The high fat content of milk from cows on pasture is consideied 
remarkable, and is attributed in part to the elie(*t of the healtlifnl 
summer climate of northern regions.— F. w. avoll. 

Do cows of mountain breeds yield milk richer in fat than those 
of other breeds? P. Hellstrom (/o(iNW), Xos.lOypp. 
:Ji7-:254; 17, pp. —While the mountain breed of northern 

Sweden produces considerably richer milk (0.2 to 0.0 i>er cent) during 
the summer months than cows in southern or middle Sweden, the aver¬ 
age percentage of fat in the milk for the whole year is \ery nearly the 
same in both regions. It is shown, however, that all cows in the 
northern latitude behave similarly in this resj)ect, irrespective of breed. 
The author concludes that the power of i)roduciug rich milk mn.st be 
considered an individual rather than a race characteristic, and that 
since the pure Swedish mountain breed jiroduces on the average less fat 
during the year than the common mixed breed, the latter is, on ibe 
whole, the more profitable breed. —f. w. avoll. 

State and municipal milk legislation, A. T. Neale (Delaware iSta. 
liul. 43, pp, 15-19 ),—The hardship which the milk inspector of Phila 
delphia works to the farmer is illustrated by several cases in whic.h 
milk, containing over 3.0 per cent of fat and over 12.3 per cent of solids, 
was condemned as below the standard in solids-not-lat (9.5 per cent). 
This standard appears to be an arbitrary one adopted by the city 
inspector, who holds that milk below it has been watered, and uses it 
as ‘‘the factor by which the percentum of adulteration is determined.” 

The variations which may result between night’s and morning’s milk 
where the interval between milkings differs considerably, is shown by 
the record of a cow. If the iarnier sells milk to the city retail trade, 
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“it is absolutely essential that the intervals Ix'Xweeii daily milkings 
shall be as nearly equal in length as is possible, for by this means only 
can he obtain a daily out])ut uniform in quality.” 

A discussion of farm dairy methods, G. II. Truk {Michigan Sta, 
JUd.lG?^pp. 1 Jig. 1). —A popular discussion of did'erent methods 

of creaming milk, handling cream, and packing and printing butter, in 
which various tests made at the station are noted. 

A comparison of deep setting in standing water and in running water 
at the same temperature showed no difference in the eiliciency of cream¬ 
ing. Milk was set in deep cans immediately after milking, a half hour 
after, and one hour after, the water in all cases being at the same tem- 
])erature and the milk never above F. The fat content of the skim 
milk in the three cases was 0.21 G, 0.25, and 0.2() per cent, respectively. 
Tests of two separators at ditferent rates of speed are briefly reported. 
Two trials (ioinpariug setting in shallow pans, cold deep-setting, and 
separating by means of a hand se])arator showed a saving of from (S to 
20 ])er cent of butter in favor of the separator method, with but little 
diiVerciice between the other methods. Creaming by dilution was 
tested in a 2-we(*ks’ trial of a <*an known as the Wheeler Cream Sei)a- 
rator. The average loss of fat amounted to 0.7 ]>er cent; the skim milk 
being diluted about .] with water could not be led to advantage, and 
the cream soured rapidly. With churns filled A, and ^ full, other 
conditions being uniform, the time required for churning cream aver¬ 
aged 31, 50, and 04 minutes, respectively. The loss of fat in the butter¬ 
milk was practically the same in each case. 

A strange property of the fat globules of milk, H. Atwood 
{Went Virgima Farm Ueviea\ 7 {1899), ^o. 5^ pp. —A number 

of churning ex])eriments are reported with cream from deej) setting 
which was cooled to different temperatures and either held there for 
some time or churned almost immediately. Where the cream was 
cooled too rapidly or was not held at the low temperature a suHicient 
time “the globules in the cream Avere still too soft for good results, and 
this exi)lains the reason for the larger amount of fat left in the butter¬ 
milk and the shorter time recjuired for churning.” This result Avas 
verified in a number of other experiments. 

“The liardiiesH <»!’ tho tat ^lolnilcs of milk :i1 aii\ particular time does not depend 
entirely ujum the teinju-raturc of the glolnilcs at that time, but is iulluenced mate¬ 
rially by the previous tonijierature of the globules. In other words, the hardnesa 
or softness of tho fat globules changes more slowly than the change in temjmrature 
of the niiik or cream wluui this idiauge is somewhat ra])id." 

Construction of cheese-curing rooms for maintaining tempera¬ 
tures of 58 to 68^ F., F. H. KiNti (Winvomin Sta. IM. 79jpp.29^ Jigs. 
13). —Keference is made to the previous studies of the station on the 
ell'ect of temperature on the ripening of cheese (E. S. K., 10, p. 7S7), and 
records are given of the temijerature of the soil and ground Avater and 
of the air in Wisconsin, in jjapers read before the Wisconsin Cheese 
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Makers’Associatiou in 1893 and 1897 the author called attention to the 
possibility of utilizing the lower temperature of the subsoil and of the 
ground water for thei)urpo8e of cooling curing rooms. Since that time 
a number of factories in the State have been equipped with subearth 
ducts, either horizontal or vertical. A number of these are described 
and records given of their operation and effectiveness. Exj>eriraent8 
are briefly noted in using an air blast for drawing air from a well and 
cooling a lecture l oom in the university. 

. Advantage may be taken of the night air for cooling curing rooms 
when the temperature is sufficiently low. For this purpose the air 
should be taken in through a wind funnel rising not less than 15 ft. 
above the ridge of the roof of the factory. The employment of hori¬ 
zontal or vertical subearih ducts is regarded as more satisfactory. The 
horizontal duct should be at least 12 ft. below the surface and at least 
100 ft. long, being connected at its outer extremity with a vertical ffue, 
terminating in a funnel about 50 ft. in height. The duct may be con¬ 
structed of a single line of large tile, but the author recommends either 
3 rows of 10-in. drain tile or 5 rows of 8-in. tile, the cost being about 
the same for both sizes. These may be placed side by side, or the ditch 
may be dug narrower and deeper and the tile placed one above the other. 
The ffue may be made of ])lank, with an opening 12 in. square, or of gal¬ 
vanized iron tubing 12 in. in diameter. The latter is regarded as pre¬ 
ferable, as it is essential that the ffue should be perfectly tight. 

In cooling by vertical subearth ducts, a well 25 to 30 ft. deep should 
be dug, where the whaler is sufficiently far below the surface, and the 
ffue communicating with the funnel should extend to the bottom of 
the well, where it leads into a series of 13 lines of 0-in. drain tile or 
5 in. galvanized iron conductor pipe, which communicates with the 
curing room. The earth is ])acked firmly between the pipes to facili¬ 
tate the cooling. Where it is not practicable to go deeper than 15 or 
20 ft. without striking w^ater, sandy soil or fine sand may be filled in 
around the air ffues, and tins wet once a week or oftencr with cold 
water from the well to assist in lowering the temperature. Where this 
is done, galvanized iron ffues should be used in place of drain tile to 
avoid })ercolatioii of water. 

The air may be cooled in a similar way by leading the pipes into a 
cistern 12 or 15 ft. deep, which is filled with w ater. In such case the 
ffues should have a w^ater-tight connection, wdth a drum at toj) and 
bottom to prevent the entrance of water. The water may be changed 
from time to time as is necessary to keep it sufficiently cool. 

In all the above cases a wind funnel is depended upon to supply a 
sufficient current of air. it is suggested that where practicable a small 
blower might be used with advantage, at least when the wind is very 
light. 

The efficiency of these methods for cooling curing rooms depends 
very largely on the proper construction of the curing room. The author 
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gives detailed directions for the construction of wooden and masonry 
above-ground curing rooms and of underground curing rooms. Com¬ 
menting upon the exi)enso of the form of construction recommended, 
the author says: 

It should he kept ill iiiiiid that two importMit points must be secured if any¬ 
thing like full effectiveness of the subearth duct is desired; (1) the walls must be 
so tight that the pressure and suction of the wind on the building does not drive 
out the cool air aud leav<‘ in its place the warm air of the outside^ and (2) the wulls 
must bo a sufliricntly ])oor conductor to permit a relatively small movement of air 
through the subearth duct to remove all of the heat which penetrates the walls. 
'Ihe curing room is jierfcrt in coustruction only when its walls are so tight that no 
air can enter the room ex<*ept through the subearth duct, or at another spedially 
])rovidt‘d o[»eniiig whi ch is used only when the air from the duct is too cool or too 
damp." 

Dairying in Denmark in 1898, Ik Bogcsilu (TidHskr. Landokofij ISDB, No. S, pp. 

Facts for consideration by dairy farmers, G. S. Thomson {Jour. Agr. and Ind., 
South Au8i"aJia, 'J {lS99)y No. 9, pp. 7SS-741). —Urges the sterilization of utensils and 
the use of tuberculin. 

The conformation of the dairy cow, A. M. Soi i.k {Hoard's Dairyman, 30 {JH99), 
No. /9j p. A popular address delivered before the Rural Science Club of the 

University of i'ennessoe. 

The evolution of a rational system of cattle feeding, W. 11. Jokoan ( Fvnnont 
Dairymen's Amn\ lipt. ISDSy pp. 09-83). —A popular paper on feeding dairy cows. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Iowa Dairy Commissioner {Iowa State Dairy 
Com. Jipt. 1S9S, pp. S0-^3S). —Text of the dairy laws of Iowa and various statistics 
and discussions relating to the dairy interests of the State. 

A grade dairy herd, C. D. Smith {Michigan Sta. Bui. 100, pp. lOS-IlJ, jigs. 3), —A 
financial account for one year is given of a grade dairy herd of 2b cows purchased to 
n^presont the average cows of stmthern Michigan and given uniformly good care aud 
f(*ed. The average production of milk per cow for the year was 7,009 lbs., the largest 
yield being 10,.310 lbs. The average production of fat was 259.91 lbs., estimated as 
o<piivalent to .304.X9 lbs. of butter. The net profit from the herd, not including the 
inauure, amounted to $277.58. Notes are given on the record of individual cows, 
including tabulated data on the total milk and butter production of each. 

The college herd, C. AV. BruKiriT {New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 39, pp. 19J, 193 ).— 
Brief statistics arc given on the milk production of" the college herd for the year 
ending (''‘tober 30, IS98. 

‘•The herd has been eijuivalent to 309 milch cows anil 94 dry cows for one month, 
anil has produced 173,011 lbs. -of milk and 9,,S7f5.H9 lbs of butter, making an average 
mimtlily yield per head for 403 cows, 429 lbs. of milk aud 23.3 lbs of butter, or 5,148 
lbs. of milk and 280 lbs. of butter for the year.” 

Uniformity in the composition of milk, how to maintain it, C. B. Lank ( Trans. 
New York State Jgr. Soo. 1897, pp. 232-359). 

How can we improve the factory milk-test system? J. L. Hillh {Vermont 
Dairymen's Assoc. Bpt. 1898, pp. 34-51 ).— A popular article. 

Water content of butter, E. H. Fakkington {Breedens' (iaz., 35 {I899)j No. 20^ 
p. 597). —From the results of an investigation comparing the appearance and water 
content of salted and iinsalted butter the author explains the apparent dryness of 
foreign butter as due to the absence of salt or the presence of only a small quantity. 

Second report of the periodical Finnish butter exhibitions in Hango {Helsing¬ 
fors, Finland, 1809, pp. 24). —Four hundred aud fifty tubs of butter from 175 different 
creameries were exhibited and judged duriug the year. The average water content 
of the butter was 12.3 per cent., the maximum being 16 per cent and the minimaxn 
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9.2 per cent. Of the tubs exhibited 83 leaked 10 or more grams of brine during 
storage, the average amount being 181 gm. and the maximum 985 gm. Of the 175 
creameries participating in the butter exhibitions, 28 manufactured over 360 tubs 
per year; 71 made 150 to 350 tubs, and 76 less than 150 tubs; 165 were sepaiator 
creameries, 3 used both separator and the ice-ercaming system, and 7 used the latter* 
system oiilj ; 29 pasteurized all their cream or milk and 4 used pasteurization to 
btuue extent. Fifty-eight creameries used i>uro culture starters.— F. W. WOLL. 

VETEEINAEY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Veterinary studies, A. T. Neale (J)ehtfrare Sta. Bid, ^3^pp. 4-15 ),— 
Brief notes are [?iveu on rabies, tetanus, and Texas fever. Numerous 
tests bave been made by the station in cooperation witli private veteri¬ 
narians, of tuberculin in dairy herds. The tuberculin is considered 
practically infallible. A number of vaccination experiments were tried 
upon cattle sud'ering from anthrax with good results. The station is 
attempting to secuie sterilization of the waste which escapes into the 
water and causes anthrax in certain localities. 

Cerebro sjiinal meningitis in horses has been studied by the station. 
The question has been investigated as to whether the bunt in ^^heat 
•and certain aspergilli and other fungus diseases upon food plants may 
cause cerebro spinal meningitis. The station hopes to be able to verify 
or disjirove the theory that IHplovoceus hitraveUidarin is the specific 
germ of the disease. 

Brief notes are given on the remedies for swine diseases as well as 
the serum tieatment of those affections. 

The condition of bovine tuberculosis in Europe, II. W. Conn 
(Connecticut Siorrs a, BuJ, lO^pp, 1*J ),—According to statistics gathered 
from slaughterhouse inspection and from tuberculin tests, tuberculosis 
is rapidly spreading in European countries. It is much more prevalent 
ill the nortliern countries of Europe than in the southern, and in herds 
which are closely housed than in those which are allowed to range freely. 
Fifty per cent of the cattle of northern Cerniany and Denmark are 
estimated to be tuberculous, and the cattle which were imported into 
Kiel from Denmark during 1897 were tuberculous to the extent of 66 
per cent. 

The tuberculosis of man and that of animals seems to be slightly dif¬ 
ferent. The disease is readily transmitted by contagion from one ani¬ 
mal to another, but it is becoming more and more doubtful in the minds 
ot* most scientists whether it is ever transmitted from man to animals, 
and the danger of transmission from animals to man is considered much 
less than was formerly believed. 

In order to combat the disease, it is necessary in the first jilace to 
discover every case of tuberculosis, and for this purpose the use of 
tuberculin is considered essential. All animals which respond to the 
tuberculin tost should be separated from the healthy animals, and must 
be cared for by separate attendants in order to prevent the disease from 
4505-~No. 2-7 
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again breaking out in the healthy herd. Strict measures of this sort 
have been adopted in Denmark and carried out for a number of years 
with very promising results. 

Tetanus, 0. McCulloch (Virginia Sta. BuL 85j pp. 13’^22^ figs. 2 ).— 
Tetanus is invariably produced by the introduction of the tetanus bacil¬ 
lus into a wound. The bacillus is said to be especially common in the 
dust of old doors, stables, and gardens. A detailed description is given 
of the appearance of the tetanus bacillus and' an account of its biology 
and behavior in the incubator and upon nutrient media. Tetanus is 
particularly common in the horse, mule, sheep, and pigj less so in cows, 
calves, and lambs. There are two forms, acute and subacute, of which 
the acute is much more common. Death may occur in from 5 to 8 days 
and recovery is rare before the third week. 

Ill the sheep and pig the mortality is about 100 per cent 5 in the horse, 
80; in the ox, oO. The only affections with which tetanus is liable to 
be confounded are strychnin poisoning and cerebro spinal meningitis. 

As a preventive treatment, careful antiseptic washing of wounds is 
recommended, and, whenever the disease develops, the use of the tetanus 
antitoxin is strongly advised. 

Canine distemper, C. McCulloch {Virginia Sta. BuL 87,pp.33-- 
41 ),—Oaniiie distemper is caused by a micro organism and is conta¬ 
gious. It is found in the dog, cat, fox, wolf, hyena, monkey, and has 
been found in the human family. The symptoms are depression, con¬ 
junctivitis of the eye, constipation or a fetid diarrhea, and a catarrh 
of the nasal passages. In weak subjects cerebral symptoms predomi¬ 
nate and are charaiiterized by stupefaction. The temperature usually 
rises, sometimes to 104^ F. The mortality is from 50 to GO per cent, 
and the prognosis in >oung animals is generally unfavorable. 

Treatment should be symptomatic, to relieve the symptoms as they 
develop. Calomel in 1 -graiii doses 8 times a day gives good results. 
For the eye, ^ to 1 i)er cent solution of sulphate of zinc, or J to 2 per 
cent solution of nitrab^ of silver acta well. For the nervous symptoms, 
a sedative, sucdi as bromid of soda 2 i drams or chloral hydrate 2 
drams, gives favorable results. For the reduction of the fever, 2 
grains of acetanilid may be blown into the mouth every 2 hours until 
thedemperature begins to droj). 

Report of the Royal Veterinary College for 1898, J. McFadye AN 
{Jour. Boy. Agr. Soc. England, 3. ser., 10 {1890)^ pi. /, pp. 112-155). —The 
report contains an account of work done by the laboratory of the 
Royal Veterinary College for the year 1898 on the following diseases: 
Glanders, anthrax, tuberculosis, swine fever (hog cholera), the conta¬ 
gious origin of warts, and milk fever. Some success has been had with 
vaccination according to the method introdu(*ed by Pasteur for anthrax. 
Statistics are given for tuberculin tests upon 4,;i79 cows, of which 31.7 
per cent reacted. It was shown that warts, such as occur on the inside 
of the lips and on the tongue of dogs, may be transmitted by inocula- 
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tion. Good success is reported with the use of injections of iodid of 
potassium into the udders of cows suffering from milk fever. 

Dehorning, E. P. Niles ( Virginia Buh 84, pp, 12,figi. 6), — A brief history is 
given of the dehorning methods iiraciiced in diftbrent parts of the United States. 
The saw and horn clipper are not recommended on account of the unnecessary pain 
caused, and of the liability to Bubsequent trouble in the healing of the wound. The 
author recommends the ordinary caustic potash treatment, which is to be applied to 
young calves a few days after birth. Horns up to an inch or two in length can be 
removed by this method. 

The gape worm of fowls; the earthworm, its immediate host, H. D. Walker 
{Franklxnrille, W. Y., 1897, pp. SO, pi. 1). —The autlior relates a number of experiments 
in which the disease known as the gapes was ])roduced in chickens by feeding them 
earthworms (Lnntbricua ierresiria). Chickens which were prevented from eating 
earthworms did not ac(|nire the diseast^ in any case. The larvjc of the gape worm 
(SgngamuH iravhcalia) were found in the earthworm, and urtiheial cultures of the 
larva) wore made in the serum of blood. 

For the i>rcvontiou of the ga])es in chickens, the author recommends the destruc¬ 
tion of earthworms where the chickens are allowed to run hy means of common salt 
or lime or with ashes in the soil. 

On the cause of epizootic-catarrhal fever of dogs, 1\ .Tess (Berlin. Tieriirztl, 
Wchnsohr., 1899, Ko. 19, pp. 227^*00, figa S ).—Gives a description of the germ, with 
an account of the experimental inoculation of guinea pigs. 

Rabies In England, M. E. Leclainciie (7?cr. l et, Toulouse, 21 (1899), No. C, pp. 
S88-^SC2 ).—Discusses the question of the relative efficiency of central and local 
authorities in ooutrolling this disease. 

Gangrenous mammitis of the goat, P. Lkhlanc {rionr. Med. Vet. et Zooiech., 5, 
ser., S (1899), pp. 372-874). —The cause was found to he a micrococcus. 

Chronic arthritis of the stifle joint, Cadiac and Matkiok (Jour. Med. Vet. et 
Zooiech., 5. ser., S (1899), pp. 287-202). 

Iiung-worm disease of goats caused by Btrongylns capiUaris. A clinical, 
pathological, anatomical, and zoological study, M. ScnLE<iEL (Arch. IViss. n. 
Prakt. I'hierh., 28 (1S99), No. 8~4, pp. 127-171, pis. I). 

Bots, or worms, iu the head of sheep or goats, 1>. lli 'miKoN {Agr. Jour, ('ape 
Good Mope, 14 (1899), No, JO, pp. 607. oo^). 

liime and sulphur dip, A. G. Davison {At/r. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 14 (1889), No. 
10, pp. 044-651). —From experiments the author considers this the most ofi’ective dip 
to be used against shceji-scah mite. 

Easy method of dipping sheep, C. S. IM.i mh {Avtvr. Agr. (mid. ed.), OS (1899), 
No. 24, p. 751). —AVhen the number of sheep to be dipped is small, a wagon box ol 
double height was found to be a convenient pla<*c to allow the sheep to enter while 
dripping. 

Saturnism in the horse, Mosselman and IIkbrant Med. l et., 48 (1899),pi. 

l,pp. 13-21), — All ao(‘onnt of eases of lead poisoning iu horses. 

Diaphragmatic hernia in horses, Pkcus (Jour. Med. Vet. et Zootech., 5. ser., S (1899), 
pp. 262-271). — A detailed account of clinical symptoms and of the aiitopsN. 

The colic of horses from a diagnostic, genetic, and therapeutic view. The 
causes, prevention, and cure by means of extensive irrigation with certain 
fluids, Dreymank (Berlin, TierUrzil, Wchnschr,, 1899, No. 21, pp. 251-255). —The author 
had best 8ucc<*8s with enemas of from 20 to 5() littTs of lukewarm water. 

American horses and worm diseases, Dr. hiEmsiUKii (Fiihling's Landw. Ztg., 47 
(1898), No. 19, pp. 786-789). 

Observations on hog cholera, G, Gkrosa and G. Billitz (('lin. ret.,22 (1899), 
No. 16, pp. 181-185). —A diflbrentiaiiou of hog cholera and swine ])lagiic, together 
with a de8cri])tion of the pathological anatomy of the disease and the mctboils of 
producing iminnnity. 
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Azoturia, (). G. Noack (Jour. Comp. Med. and 1'ei. Arch.^ &0(t899)y No. 5, jp;i. 
^7-^8S ).—Tlie disease is said to be caused by i>oisous which are liberated in tlie 
intostinoH. The treatni(‘Dt recommended is the giving of aloes, followed by a chola- 
gogue and then bicarbonate of soda. 

Directions for using Reindl’s process for combating infectious abortion 

(Ztschr. Landw. hammer Saekt^en, 7809, No. S,pp. 48-47). —Tlie stalls are to be disinfected 
with aninioniaciiJ soda in boiling water. The exiernal parts of the animals are to 
be washed with Ihe same soda solution. 

Contagious vaginitis of the cow, Mathis (Jour. Med. Vet. et Zootech., 8. «er., 8 
(18901,pp. 198- —A. clinical record of a number of eases, with suggestions for 
antiseptic treatment. 

Contributions to the treatment of parturient apoplexy according to Schmidt, 

O. SciiWAKZKoi'F (Berlin. Tieriirzlt. U'chnechr., 1890, Mar. SO, pp. 156-1o8). —Critical 
test of the iodid of potash treatment, with results which indicated it to be a doubt¬ 
ful suc<*ess. 

A contribution to statistics on the treatment of parturient apoplexy with 
iodid of potash, C. Saass (Berlin. Turdrzlt. Wchnechr., 1890, Alar. SO, pp. 155,156). — 
Sixty cases were treated with iodid of potash and 45 were curt‘d. 

The icteroid bacillus and its toxin, J. B. i>k Lac'Ekda and A. Kamos (Arch. Mi^d. 
hjpt'r. el Anal. Path., Paris, 11 (1809), No. 8,pp. 878-308). — Kxp<*rimentM with virulent 
culture's an rabbits and dogs gave jiositive results. A serum ]»roi>ared by Sauarelli 
was not ellectivi' in jirevouting tin* disease. 

The action of strychnin and chloial on animals affected with tetanus, Kooer 
(Compt. Pend. 8oc. Biol. Paris, ll.ser..! (1890), No. 17,pp.30J-S9.’i ).— Chloral was not 
elleetive iu stojipiiig the eoutraetions of tetanus. 

An experimental study of tetanus, .1. Binot (Compt. Pend. Soe. Biol. Paris, 11, 
ser., 1 (1890), No. 17,pp. 4n0, 470). —The tatal dose of toxin is found to vary according 
to the place aud method of injection. 

Vaccination against the foot and mouth disease, \V. Flatten (Berlin. Tieriirzli. 
V'ehnsehr., 1800, No. 7, pp. 15,10). —The iuje<*tion of sera]>hthin serum into the jugular 
vein produced positive though not well marked effect. 

Foot aud mouth disease, L. ANi>En8<)N (Maanedsskr. Dprlager, 10 ( 1800), No. lo-ll, 
pp. 885-488 ).— (’ontains a detailed account of oiithieaks of the disease in a nniulior 
of herds. Tabulated statistics of the herds are gnen 8ho\>ing the numlx'r of ani¬ 
mals in the herds, the uumher of cases of foot anti month disejise, aud the number 
of deaths. 

Some further remarks on red water, or Texas fever, A. EdinciTon (Proe. Pog, 
Sov. I London'], 65 (1800), No. 414, pp. 111-114). —(lives evidence of the commiinicability 
of Texas fever through blood from animals which have Jong recovered or from ani¬ 
mals which woi t* inoculated months before their blood was used. 

Texas fever, or red water, Kucir (Agr, Jonr. ('ape Hood Hope, 14 (1890), No, lo,pp. 
658-007). —Kecord of exjieriments in conferring Immunity and tlestroyiug ticks 

Studies on the cattle plague, Nicolle and Ai>il-Bk'i (.Inn. Inst. Pasteur, 13 (1890)^ 
No. i,pp. 810-330). —An account t»f expeiimental inoculation with virus and the jiro- 
diietion of imniimit^N with a record of the ex]K‘riinent8 and charts of curves of 
temperatures. 

My experience with blackleg vaccine, M. A . Byers (Jour. Comp, Med. and Vet. 
Arch., 20 (1890), No. 4, pp. 110-111). —Six hundred animals were vaccinated. The 
author prefers vaccination in the tail rather than in the ear or in the shoulder. 

Rinderpest and tsetse, Kocii (Agr. Jour, ( ape (lood Hope, 14 (1890), No. 27, pp. 
552-560, Jigs, 2 ),—Inoculation ith bile followed by > irnlent blood is reported as being 
a very successful means for eoinbatiug rinderpest. Tbo disease is said to be rapidly 
decreasing in South Africa. 

The tsetse or surra disease i.s coutined to cattle, horsc*a, elephants, and dogs. The 
parasite is of the trypanosoma tyj>e and is carried from animal to animal by the 
tsetse fly. 
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Further inveeUgations on immunity to splenic fever, G. Sobeunheim {ZUvhr, 
Hyg. u. Infeotionskrank.f SI (jftS'S.9), No, l,pp. S9-1Si), 

Experiences in vaccination against splenic fever according to Pasteur, 
Bakkow {DeuU TwrUrzlt, Wc/tmchr,, 7 {1899\ No, 17, pp. ir>3, 154),—Of 330 animals 
vaccinated, only 1 died. 

Contribution to the treatment of actinomycosis with iodid of potash, Re my 

(Deuf. IHerfirztl. Wohnschr., 7 (1899), No. t9^pp. 109-1') 2), —A record of 8 rases of acti¬ 
nomycosis. Potassium iodid was used in all cases and was shown to he a specific 
even iu advanced stages of this disease. 

A bibliographical index of works published on the subject of tuberculosis 

in 1899 (App, Kev. Tuherouloae, Faria, il (1899), No, l,pp, 12), 

Phagocytosis in the pigeon with reference to the tubercle bacillus of birds 
and of man. A contribution to the study of natural immunity, Demiunski (Ann, 
Inat. PaaU'ur, 13 (1899), No. ,7, pp. 1J0-4S4), —The phagocytic reaction in the pigeon 
varies, d(>ponding upon whether the bird has been inoculated with the bacillus of 
birds or of man. After being inoiMilated with the bacillus of birds phagocytosis is 
very active, and three stages ( an biMlistiugnished—j)(>lynuol(air, mixed, and mononu¬ 
clear. After inoculation with the bacillus of man, polynuclear and inononnclear 
leucocytes appear at the same biine. 

Several cases of tuberculosis in cattle with accompanying meningitis, 
Hamoik (Ann. Me/f. Vet., 48 (1899), pta, 2, pp, 75-88: S, pp. lSG-142; 4, pp, 190-199),— 
Calls att(‘iition to the necessity of observing the nervous symptoms iu this sort of 
tuberculosis, "fhe disease is said to be acc'oin^iauied frecjnently by meningitis of the 
S])inal cord or of the brain, or both. The symptoms art* nn©i|nivocal and character¬ 
istic. 

Contribution to the question of the infectitousness of the milk of tuberculous 
cows and on the value of the tuberculin inoculation, L. Rabinowitscii and W. 
Kemi'NER (Ztachr. Ilyg. w. hf/ectionahrank,, 81 (1899), Xo. U pp. 137-15.), 

Tuberculosis in a goat, P. S('IILati 1 (*h.tkii ( Deaf. Tierarzil. IVchnachr,, 7 (1899), 
No. 2(/, pp. 179). —The goat was reared on cow’.m milk. 

A case of fcetal tuberculosis in a calf, M. P. RA^ knkl ( Vet. Jonr., 48 (1899), Xo, 
288, pp. 411, 418). 

On tuberculous meat and milk, J. Niven (Jour. Sanit. Inst., 19 (1898), Xo. 4, pp. 
5.34-554).—Uvrommonds the creation of a veterinary i»ublic health service, gr(‘at©r 
facilities for inspection of tmtsidt^ cows, and prompt iiotilication of disease. 

On traumatism and tuberculosis, Lannelonch^k and Am\iio ( ("ompt. Fend, 
Acad. Sci. Faria, 118 (1899), Xo. 18, pp. 1075-1078).—Tho tubercle bacillus placed in 
wounds diduot bring about an infection. 

Tuberculosis and variola, P. A. Lor (Rer. Tubercuhae, Faria, o (1899), Ab. l,pp, 
28-44). —Variola is shown to la* a pr<‘disposing cause to tuberculosis. Variolous par¬ 
ents are apt to hav«* tnhercnlous otlspring. 

Tuberculosis, N. Rorrm^s (Jour. AgriadelFaria), la (1899), Xo. 110,pp. 79-81),— 
The disease is reported as being rare in the Department of Seine, only 5 out of every 
100 cows responding to tin' test. 

Tuberculous cattle (Agr. Student, 5 (1899), Xo. 9, pp, 174, 175),—A record of 
tuberculin tests with 13 cases, and notes (»n post-mortem conditions. 

The application of the tuberculin test iu cattle, Ostektacj (Mitt. Dent. Landw, 
Gesell., 1898, Feb, pp, 4). —Recommends further and more stringent laws for the 
thorough snpiiressiou of tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis among cattle and means of combating it, O. E. StenstrOm (Med- 
del. h. Landtbr. Styr., 1899, No, 54, pp, 4(f), —A general account of the nature of tuber¬ 
culosis; the means bj' which it is transmitted from animal to animal, or from ani¬ 
mals to man, and rice versa; and dirtH'/tious for using the tuberculin test, together 
with a discussion of its value. 

Tuberculosis and methods of fighting it, V. R. I. ('rokskn (fM/naw 1'er, Oudleer. 
Rijlca, Landbouwavhool, 11 (1899), No, 131, pp, 89-94), —Gives a discussion of the nature 
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and Bymptoms of tho disease. For controlling the disease, it is urged that all cattle 
bo tested with tuberculin, that the healthy be strictly separated firom the diseased, 
and that the usual ^irecautions be takeu to prevent ooutagiou from one animal to 
another. 

Tuberculin testing and combating tuberouloais among cattle, A. Ebbu (Ttibet'- 
kulinprohe und TuherkuloHehekdtnpfung heim IHnde. Jittt'Hn: Paul Parey^ i89S, pp. 84 ).— 
This work gives a discussion on the significance of bovine tuberculosis, the diag¬ 
nostic A alue of tnberculiu, the effects of tuberculin upon cattle, and the ])revalonce 
of tuberculosis among cattle according to the results gained from tulierculiu tests. 

Treatment of tuberculosis by subcutaneous injections of artificial serum in 
small doses, M. G. Moraki> (Compi. Rend. Soc. Biol. Pari», Jl. scr., 1 (ISOO), No. lo^pp, 
835.33(1). —Saline seriiiu injections in small doses checked tho disease in about one- 
half the cases. Tho dose which operated most favorbly was one of from 2 to cc. 
per day. 

Tuberculin and its use, G. J. IIkunieu {Rev. Facnli. Ayron. y Vet. La Plata, 4 {lSU8)f 
No. 3,pp. 77-93,pi. 1). —A discussion of the nature and value of tuberculin and direc¬ 
tions for its use in making tests for tuberculosis. 

Investigations with tuberculin {Meddel. h. Landtbr. Styr.ylS98, No. 48, pp. 358, 
259). —Notes on tuberculin tests with 18,7f>8 animals. 

Combating tuberculosis in domesticated animals, G. Reiinrr {Meddel. K, 
Landtbr. Styr., 1899, No. 55,pp.39). —A dialogue in the form of questions and answers 
concerning practical methods of recognizing tuberculosis and of applxingthe tuber¬ 
culin test for separating diseased animals from healthy ones. 

Tuberculosis in man and beast, H. Maxavei.l ( Nineteenth i'entnry, lS9i>, Dec.; abn. 
in Rev. of Reviews, 1899, dan., pp. Wl, 102). —The author calls attention to the dangers 
of infection from the milk of tuberculous cows. 

Bacteriolytic enzyms as the cause of acquired immunity and the cure of 
infectious diseases by means of them, R. Emmeru'II and O. J..bw (Ztschr. IJyy. it. 
Infeetionskrank., 31 ( 1899), No. l,pp. 05 ),—Enzyms are produced during tho growth of 
bacteria, which check tlu‘ growth of the latter. In several cases an en/yiu is pro¬ 
duced which destroys the activity of other species of pathogmiic bacteria as aacII as 
of that sjiccics Avhich pioduced the enzAui in exuestiou. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the infectious diseases of animals and 
man which are caused by anaerobic bacteria, E. a ox Hiiu er (('entbl. Bakt. n. 
Par., 1. .iht., 25 ( /, 9.9.9), JN’o. 11 ,pp. 593-018). —Gi\n*s biological notes on certain auau'obio 
bacteria which are distinguished from the (Kdema hadllon and the Tetanus bacillus. 

Bxtracts from the report on the work of the Khaikof Bacteriological Station 
for 1898 {Sehk. Khoz. t Lyetov., 192 {1899), Mar., pp. 553-550). —Gives a brief account 
of the actiA’ity of the station along A'arious bacteriological lines. 

An experimental study on the effect of toxins and antitoxins introduced 
into the digestive canal of animals, G. (’arriere (Ann. Inst. Pasteur. 13(1899), 
No. 5,pp. 435-443). —Ptyalin had no effect on the activity of antitoxic serums. Tho 
artificial ga.stric juice did uot c haugo the antitoxic sernin, but liad a slight effect on 
auti\'onom scrum. The hile of cattle had no modifying effect oii the antitoxins 
which AA^ere stiidiod. Pancreatiii changed them Aer.A much, and even destroyed 
them. The intestinal micro-organisms also hud a strong modifying effei t upon 
them. 

Notes on Bacillus anthracis similis, .1. McFarland (Cenibl. Bali. u. Par., 1. Aht., 
24 (1898), p. 500 / abs. in dour. Roy. Micros. 8oe. [ London^, 1899, No. 1, p. 72).—An organ¬ 
ism isolated from the pus of an abscess, the I'olonies of wliich were identical with 
B. anthracis, is described. It is a large baeillus Avitli slightly rounded ends, and 
forms long filaments Avith transverse septa. In bouillon cultures 4 days old there 
were no spores, but in agar cultures 3 weeks old they were exceedingly abundant. 
In agar und gelatin cultures tb<‘ organisms are similar to those of B. anthracis. The 
groAvth on the jiotato is luxuriant. On bouillon there forms a surface myoodem and 
a scdinieiit from constantly precipitating bacillary masses. B. anthracis similis it 
said to be noupathogenic to guinea pigs, mice, or rabbits. 
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Report of the baoteriologloal station of the ICaaan Veterinary Institute for 
1897 {Kaaan^ 1898; rev, in Selek, Khoz, i Lyeeov,, 191 (1898), Kor,, p, 480), 

Twenty-fourth annual report of the government institution for the cultiva¬ 
tion of vaccine virus in the government veterinary school at Utrecht, A. AV, II. 

WiUTZ ( Vier en iwintig8teJ<Mt*ver«lag r«n de Kijlceinrichting lot kweeking van koepoketof, 
Utrecht: J. Vnn DruieUy 1897, pp. The paper gives a reeord of a number of experi¬ 
ments inafle on the eultivatioii of vaccine virus in calves. Tables are given which 
show the effect upon the calves of the inoculation, and the method of obtaining a 
preparatnm of the vaccine from the calves is explained. 

Annual report on the literature in the field of veterinary medicine, Ellkn- 
BERGEU, SchOtz, and Baum (Jahresherieht iiher die Leietungen anf dem (rebiete der 
Veteriniir-Medicin. Berlin: August Hirnchwaldy 1898, pp, S40). — A <*laB8ilied bibliog¬ 
raphy of books, pamphlets, and periodical articles on the subject of veterinary med¬ 
icine in all its branches. 


AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

Proceedings of the seventh annual session of the National 
Irrigation Congress, held at Cheyenne, Wyoming, September 
1-3, 1898 [Cheyennv: Jinsinefis Men'^s Clith of Cheyenne, 1899, pp, loO, 
pis, 4 ),—Tliis report, coin])ile(l by K. C. Morris, contains discussions and 
papers on a variety of topics, including among others storage reser¬ 
voirs, obstacles to settlement of the arid region, national legislation on 
the reclamation of arid lands, snceesses and failures in canal building, 
and other enterprises; the measurement of streams; what Congress is 
doing for irrigation; national forest reserves; cession of arid lands in 
connection with irrigation; sociological questions connected with irri¬ 
gation; laws and regulations to promote the best use of w^ater in time 
of scarcity; irrigation work of the agricjiltural experiment stations, etc. 

The resolutions adopted contain the following, which is of especial 
interest to the Department and the experiment stations: 

“ We cordially nppro> e the beginning of an investigation of these problems by the 
Department of Agrienltnro. This Department can, by continuing and extending this 
work, do much to assist the creation of homes in Avhat are now arid wastes, in aug- 
iiieiitiug our national wealth, and in promoting the prosperity and contentment of 
the farmers of this country, both in the East and West. . . . 

We favor the creation, in the Department of Agriculture, of a Division of Irriga¬ 
tion, to carry out the work outlined above, and the making by Congress of liberal 
appropriations for its support. 

“We exjireKs our cordial appreciation <d* the value of irrigation investigations 
already made by se>eral of the agricultural experiment stations within the arid 
States. The value of tin* results already secured u arrnuts an extension of this work, 
and we recommend that the ex))eriiii«ut stations of the arid States give iiicreas«>d 
attention to this class of problems and a liberal support to those engaged in tliese 
investigations.’^ 

Experiments with windmills, T, O. Perry (Waiet^ Supply and 
IrHg. Papers, U, S, Oeol, Survey, No. :lo,pp, 98, pis. I^,fig8. 39 ).—This 
is an account of dynamometric experiments carried out during the years 
1882 and 1883 for the Fiiited States Wind Engine and Pump Company 
of Batavia, Illinois, with a detailed discussion of the results as applied 
to the construction of windmills of the highest efliciency. ‘‘As a result 
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of these experiments radical changes and iinprovenieiits were made in 
the windmills. As a matter of business policy the company did not 
desire that the results of these tests should be made known for some 
years. After the expiration of a certain time, however, the data have 
been placed at the disposal of the public through the kindness of the 
oftic(‘rs of the com])any and the efforts of Mr. Perry. Although as the 
result of this work great changes have been made in windmills, many 
of the suggestions made have not yet been put into practice and may 
serve as a foundation for further wrnrk along this line. The importance 
of the w indmill as a means of utilizing the w ater resources of a part of 
the country is so great that all available information on the subject 
should Im* dillused and brought to the attention of persons who can 
make use of the fa(*ls.'" 

An (‘arlier i)aper of this series giving an a<’eountof experiments wdth 
windmills and discussing their value for irrigation has alretidy been 
noted (E. S. li., 9, p. 79()). 

Operations at river stations, 1897 (IVaUr Supphf nml Irruj. Popvrs, U. S. (leoL 
Snt'veji, 1 y, //;, pp. —Jiricf dewrriptionH of Iho rnor Htiitiniis at wliicli \Nork 

< arri<*»l on l»y tin* Division of Hydrography of the V. S. (ifologifal Siirvt‘y din¬ 
ing 1897, together with tahh*8 of daily height. 

Irrigation near Bakersfield, California, (‘. E. Giu nnk\ ^ IVater Supply and hriff. 
rape7'8f r. 5. (reol. Sinrey, So. 17, pp. Of, pU. H, Jnf8. Jl). —“ This paper is tlie lirst of 
thnn* relating to Sail .loaqniii Vall<\N,tho others lieing entitled, respectiveb, Irriga¬ 
tion m ar Frebiio, (California, and Irrigation near Merced, Calilornia. (See helow.) 

*‘ln this, tin* lirst jiaper, some spare has been d<‘voted to a general description of 
San .Joaquin \ alloy as a wliole, and of the iriigation districts an Inch haNc been 
organized within it, the history of these being briell.N outlined. There is also added 
a description ot the methods of irrigation eomiiioul^N employed, as this has especial 
interest in counoetiou with the uirne detailed statements regarding the individual 
canals and ditches. Following these more general matters, Kern Kiver is taken up, 
its drainage basin discussed, and each of the numerous systems of w'ater supply 
depending upon the river is deserihedat some length. Then the creeks lying to the 
north, 1*080 and Deer, are described, as well as Tiile Diver. 

Altliough a relatively high d<*greeof development of irrigation has been rea<*hed 
in this part of the arid region, yet the results are far below- the possibilities.” 

Irrigation near Fresno, California, C. E. (iKCNsky (Trater Supply and IrHy, 
Fap(T8, U. .s. GeoL Surrey, No. 18, pp. 94, ph. 14, JUjh. Jl).^Th\B paper, which is tlie 
second of a series of three devoted to irrig.itioii in the San .Joaquin Valley, ‘'relates 
maInfN to the irngatimi s} steins deriving their water supply irom Kaweah and 
Kings rivers and covering the agiieultiiral hands on the east side of San Joaquin 
Valley betw een N'lsalia and tresuo.” 

Irrigation near Merced, California, C. E. (.’iicnsky { JVaier Supply and Irrig. 
Papers, V. S. deal. Survey, No. 19, pp. w, pis. 11, Jiffs, i/).—“ This papVr describes 
the irrigation systems deriving their Avater siqqdy from San .Joaquin, Chowebilla, 
Merced, Tuolumne, Stanislaus, and Mokelumne rivers.*^ 

Stream measurements In 1897, F. II. Newkj.l (.Xiwe<re«//i Au. J!pt. [ . S. (ieol. 
Survey, 189/—98, pi, 4, pp. pis. Jigs. 207). —This is a detailed account of stream 
measurements in all parts of the Fnited States, the main results of which have 
already been reported in Water Siqiply and Irrigation Papers ir> and Ui of the IJ. S. 
Geological Survey. (See above.) The iiietliods jmisned in these measurements are 
described, and some aceouiit is gi\en of the character of the \ariou8 river or drain¬ 
age basing and of the present and pros]>e<*tive use of the ditferent streams. The data 
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are given numerically by montba^ the daily changes being graphically expressed in 
diagrams. 

Preliminary report of an investigation of rivers and deep ground waters of 
Ohio as Bouroes of pu^o water supply {Cleveland: J, B, Savage Preset 1898, pp, 
!S59). — The investigations were made under the auspices of the State Board of Health. 

State irrigating oanals {Montana Bureau Agr, Labor and Ind, Bpt. 1898, pp, 64-76), 

Tests of pumps and water lifts, O. r. Hoor> ( IVafer Supply and Trrig, Papers, 
U, S. Geol, Survey, No, 14, pp, 91, pi. It figs, 68). —This is an account of tests made at 
iho State Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas, of the efficiency of various pum))8 
and water lifts and of the various sources of frictional loss, with a discussion of the 
results. 

Steel tracks for wagon roads {Amer, Agr, {mid, cd,), 63 (lS99)t No, 21, p, 670). 

Sprinkling roads with oil {Country Cent,, Of {1890), No. 2420, p. 465). 

STATISTICS—MISdELLAHEOUS. 

Tenth Annual Report of New Hampshire Station, 1898 {New Hampshire Sta. 
Bui. pp. 100-219). —This contains a financial statement for the fiscal year ending 
June JO, 1898; a subject list of the imblications issued by the station since its organi¬ 
zation; and reijorts of the ilircctor, vice-director, agriculturist, horticulturist, bac¬ 
teriologist, entomologist, and meteorologist, parts of which are noted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Tennessee Station, 1898 {Tennessee Sta. Bpt. 1898^ 
pp. 5-17, 28). —This contains .‘i financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898; r(‘port8 of the secretary, chemist, horticulturist, botanist, entomologist, and 
librarian, setting forth th<* station work for the year, and a brief description of a new 
barn built at the station. 

Report of Virginia Station for 1898 ( Jlrghiia Sin. Bpt. 1808, pp, 12). —Tins 
includes brief leports by the dire< tor and heads of departments on the station work 
for the year, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

Report of the Agricultural Department of Sweden for 1897 {Meddel. K. 
Landibr. Slyr., 1808, No, 48, pp. 424). —The rejmrt is made u]) of the annual roiiort-s 
on meteorology and crojis in Sweden during 1897; rojmrts of county agricultural 
societies, agricultural educational institutions, the various ))ublic agricultural func¬ 
tionaries, tuberculin investigations, the piscioultural and enlomological in.stitutes, 
the chemical and seeil <ontrol stations, and the chemical plant biological station at 
Lulca. 

Ai’cording to the report of the chemical-control stations, 51,859 samples, of which 
41,874 were dairy products, were examined at the 8 stations in operation during tb<‘ 
yvar. The 18 seed control stations in operation during 1897 made 10,333 seed exami¬ 
nations, the average results of which an* given.—i*. w. woll. 

Reports of the Ploty Agricultural Experiment Station {Compt. Bend. Ann. Sta. 
Agron. Ploty, 1895,pp. 24; 1896,pp. 124,figs, 2, charts 3), —This station was organized in 
1894 by Prince Paul Troubetsktu. It is situated in the govenimeut of Podolia, 
southern Russia, on the chernozem soils, where the climate is entirely continental. 
The station is e<|uipped with an agricultural laboratory, a meteorologieal station, 
and experimental fields. 

These, the first two, reports record analyses of Soils and water, experimonts with 
fertilizers and'methods of eiiltiiro on various ci'oi>8. experiments with grapes, and 
meti'orological observations, especially as related to tbo growth of crops. 

Agriculture in Denmark in connection with the general development of that 
country, N. A. Krukov {St, Petersburg: Department of Agriculture of the Ministry of 
Agriculture and Imperial Domains, 1899, pp. XTI -f 327; rev. in Selek, Khoz, i Lyesov,, 
192 {1809), Mar,, pp. 707, 708). —According to the author the liigh degree of develop¬ 
ment of agriculture which Denmark has attained, in spite of the unfavorable natural 
conditions, is due, on tbo one band, to the extensive devolojimeut of mutual-aid asso- 
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ciations of farmers^ and, on the other, to Government measures, such as the mainte¬ 
nance of a considerable stafl’ of specialists in various branches of agriculture, the 
financial assistance to the agricultural associations, etc. One of the essential 
features of all these measures is the support and the intellectual development of the 
small farmers, which constitute a large proportion of the Danish laudownei’s.—p. 

FIREMAN. 

Report of the Spalato (Dalmatia) Agriculture Chemical Experiment Station, 

1694-1898, F. (»C’<)ZDENOVi<5 {Her. Th(iti(ikeit Landwirth.-Chem. Fersuchs, in SpalaiOj 
pp. 32; separate from Ztschr Latidw, Fersuchw, Ocstcrr.j 2 (1399)^ Xo. 3). —This is a 
sumiuai'} statement of the work of the station from its organization until Decem¬ 
ber, 1898. 

Third annual report of the Plot! Agricultural Experiment Station, in the 
government of Podolsk, 1897 (OdeseCf 1393, loS; rer, in Selsk, Khoz, i Li/esov., 

29J (1.S99), Feb., pp, 473, 474). 

On horticultural stations, P. N<iviK {Tidsekr. Norske Landbr., 3 (1399), Xo. 4,pp. 
113-173). 

The asylum farm of Bois de Cery (Gavillet, Pauverd, amlGiLufmoN-Dunoux 
(La Fcrme dc VAaUe du Bois de Cery. Laumnne: A. Boryeand, 1399, pp. GS, ph. 10, 
fi(j8.21). —A description of an asylum farm and its management. The farm is located 
near Lausanne, in Su itzcrlaud. 

Fourth annual report of the superintendent of farmers’ institutes of On- 
taiio, 1897-98, F. W. Hodson {pp. \1F, App., pp. 44o). —This includes a brief sum¬ 
mary of the work of the year; a list of institute officers; data showing the member¬ 
ship of local farmoiV institutes, meetings held, attendance, receipts and expendi¬ 
tures; a report of the women’s institute at Saltfiect, including a financial statimieut 
and text of constitution and by-laws; and an appendix containing Ml selected 
pajjcrs read at difi’erent institutes dining the year; a review of investigations con¬ 
ducted at Aarious Kurojjoan and American ex]ieriment stations, and reports by the 
directors of Connecticut Storrs, North Dakota, Illinois, Kansas, Maine, Michigan, 
Massachusetts Hatch, New Jersey, Nebraska, Ohio, Rhode Island, and Washington 
stations. The report showed tliat during the year 658 meetings were held, 3,270 
addresses delivered, and 126,094 persons attended the meetings. 

Review of the Polish agricultural literature for 1897, F. Luranski (Selsk. 
Khoz, i Lyesor., 19J (1390), Mar., pp. 6S1-(193). 

Suggestions to auxiliary clubs (South Carolina Sta. Bui. 39, pp. 3). —Brief popular 
suggestions for conducting experiments Avith fertilizers and for testing dairy cows. 

Index to preceding bulletins ( Virginia Sta. Bui, S3, pp. 133-140). —This is an 
index to Bulletins 1-82 of the station. 

Trade of the Philippine Islands, F. 11. IIiTriicocK ( V. S. 1>epi. Ayr., Section of 
Foreign Markets Bui. 11, pp.lG,0). —A statistical ica iew of the foreign trade of the 
Philippiu. Islands, showing the nature, ijuantity, and \alue of the 2 )rincipal imjmrts 
and exports. The total imports in 1894 amounted to $14,250,717 and the exports to 
$16,541,842. The iirincipal agricultural imports aie Avines, rice, wheat dour, and 
canned goods. The principal exports arc manila hemj), sugar, copra or cocoanut 
kernels, leaf tobacco, and cigais and cigarettes. The (luantity of manila hemp 
exported in 1897 was 112,786 tons, and of sugar 152,687,620 lbs., the tw^o products 
amounting to more than 75 per cent of the total export valuation of the islands. 
During thti years 1892 and 1893 manila hem)) and sugar were sent <*hiedy to the 
United Kingdom and the United States, and tobacco and cotfec to Spain. Detailed 
statistics are given on th(* trade of the I’liilippines by countries. Among the coun¬ 
tries receiving imports from the islands the Fnittul Kingdom ranks first, the United 
States second, and Spain third for the period from 1887 to 1896. As regards exjiorts 
to the Philippines, Spain, th(‘ Ignited Kingdom, and Germany rank in the order men¬ 
tioned for the years 1892 to 1896, inclusive. 
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Arkansas Statkjn. —W. G. Vincenholler, a professional orchardist, and for the 
past six >oar8 State comniissioner of agriculture, has been appointed poniolof»iBt and 
institute worker. The experimental work of the horticulturist will ho with tru<'k 
crops and small fruits. 

Colorado Colleok anj> Siation^ —The following new members have been ap¬ 
pointed on the j.'overuiug board: P. A. Amiss, of Pruden, and Harlan Thom.is, of 
Denver, rice A. S. Henson and >1. A. Leddy, retired; and Jesse Harris, of I'ort Collins, 
riff J. J. Ryan, deceased. P. F. Kharp, of Pueblo, has been elected president of the 
board, rice A. L. Kellogg, and A. M. Hawley, secretary, nee J. K. l)u Bois, deceased. 
The executive committee, which has charge of matters pertaining to the station, 
consists of the presnhmt of the board, P. F. Sharp. B. F. Kockaiellow, of Canon Cit^N ; 
J. L. Challield, of Hypsum; P. A. Amiss, and Jesse Harris, Henceforth the director¬ 
ship of the station is to be separated from the pr(‘8i(lency of the college. B. O. 
Aylesworth, of J)en\er, former piesident of Drake Fniversity, Iowa, has been elected 
presidf-nt, and L. G. Carpenter, director. 

Illinois St\tion. —The chemist of the station, C. G. Hoi»kins. has been granted 
lea\e of absence for a year, to be devoted chietly to the 8tud\ of agricultural (*hein- 
istry in (icrmany. L. H. Smith, u ho has been associated witli the department during 
the past four years, uill be left in charge as assistant chemist. 

1ni)Ia>a Station. —A in‘W piggery, designed especially for feeding j)uri»o8e8. has 
been erected. The tirst tloor is of cement, auilall i>artitions and woodwork, except¬ 
ing a limited number of posts, are clear of the floor by about an inch and a half, so 
that the whole floor can be iliishod itli water and kei)t clean. Steel i roughs for 
feeding are ]daced immediately over the gutter in front of the pens. Ample ju'o- 
vi.sion is made tor storing diflerent kinds of giain or feed in the sccoutl stoiy. The 
huihling contains a small hospital room, bedroom for watidimau, scales, stoves for 
heating ^\ater, etc., au<l is provided with ventilating chutes. It is not intended 
for housing the pigs at night except in special cases, and to meet such cases 4spet i.il 
pens are connected directly with slcejiiiig rooms. Ordinarily the pigs slee]) in small 
houbes placed in yards or lields adjoining the fceiling house. 

lou A College and Station. —John J. Repi> has been elected veterinarian id’ the 
station, rictf M. Stalker. It has been decided to appoint an additional assistant in 
animal husbandry to meet the increased demands in that branch of the college and 
station work. The number of students in tlnj four \ears’ course in agriculture lias 
reached Iflo, liaving more than doubled during the past year, (ireat need is felt of 
im leased facilities for iustructiou and investigation. 

Kansas Station. —The governing b(»ard and the station stall arc at present con¬ 
stituted as follows: Board of regents—President, E. T. Fairchild, of Manhattan; 
Mee-jnesident, J. S. McDowell, of Smith Center; treasurer, W. T. Voc, of Inde¬ 
pendence; William Hunter, of Blue Rapids; Mrs. Susan J. St. .John, of Olathe; (’arl 
Vroonian, of Parsons; J. M. Satterthwalte, of Douglass. Station stall—J. T. Willard, 
chemist and chairman of station council; A. S. Hitchcock, botanist; Paul Fischer, 
veterinarian; H.M. ( vittrell, agriculturist; E. A. Popeutic,entomologist and horticul¬ 
turist; Loreua E. Clemons, secretary; D. H. Otis, assistant in dairying; P. J. Parrott, 
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assistant entomologist; R. W. Clothier, assistant chemist; J. M. Westgate, assistant 
botanist; R. B. Mitchell, assistant in veterinary department; Albert Dickens, assist¬ 
ant horticulturist; J. G. Haney, assistant in feeding and field work. 

Minnesota Station.— Thomas Wilson, of St. Paul, has been elected a member of 
the governing board of the station, vice M. R. Todd. 

Xkbkaska Station. —T. L. Lyon has been made acting director of the station, and 
William H. Tuck has been promoted to be laboratory assistant in animal pathology. 

New HAMPhiiiKK College and Station. —At the last meeting of the board of 
trustees Frederick Symmes Johnston, of the Ohio State University, was elected 
assistant jirofessor of agriculture and assistant agriculturist at the college and sta- 
ti(ui, and will give special attention to the work in agronomy and soil jdiysics. 

North C^arolina CoLLE(iE and Station. —George T. Winston, formerly president 
of the universities of Texas and of North Carolina, has bc^eu elected president of the 
college and director of the station. W. A. Withers, who has been acting director of 
the station for tlu* past two years, will in future devote his entire time to the chem- 
ieal AYork of the eollege and station. B. Irby, who formerly held the chair of 
agriculture iu the college, becomes professor of agricnltnre and agriculturist, suc¬ 
ceeding F. E. K)ncr^. C. W. Il 3 ^ams, assistant botanist, has also been made assistant 
entomologist. Cooper Curtice lias severed his connection witli the station to accept 
the position of >eterinarian to the Stare hoard of agriculture. On July 1, 1899, in 
accordance with the act of the general assembly, the State hoard of agriculture 
assumed direct suiiervision of the fertilizer control, and B. W. Kilgore, formerly of 
the Mississipiu (Vdlege, has been appointed State chemist in charge of this work. 
The members of '\^hathud been the fertilizer control division of the station, A. W. 
Blair, C. B. Williams, C. D. Harris, F. G. Kelly, W. (k Haywood, II. K. King, and Miss 
M S. Birdsong, were transferred to the State board of agriculture. The executive 
work of the North Carolina commission for controlling crop pests has been assigned 
to the commissioner of agriculturi* instead of thi director of the station. The sta¬ 
tion is not charged at present, therefore, with police work of any character. 

Noimi Hakota College and Station. —A combined sheep and pig frame barn, 

by 48 ft., one and one-half stories, is about completed, as is also an addition to 
the mechanieal building, 22 by 30 ft., for instruction in blucksmithing. A de]»art- 
nient of steam engineering has been established in connection witli tin* mechanical 
course, intended more pariicularly to accommodate > ouiig men desiious of operating 
steam traction engines, Se^eral additions have been made to tlie faculty of the 
college. C. IT. Mallariau has been elected instructor in German, French, and xihilos- 
oj)hy; F. V. Warren, instructor in steam engineering and mathematics; Albert T. 
Mills, instructor iii history and civil government; L, K. Waldron, assistant in the 
botanical laboratory, vic< Merton Field, resigned, and R. A. Shattiick, ncconn.ani 
and instructor in bookkeeping, iicr]\ \V. Farnham. 

Oiiii) ‘Station. —Tmthor M. Strong, of Kenton, Las been ap])ointed a memher of 
th(‘ board of control, I'ire S. H. Ellis, tv hose fourth term of continuous service on 
this board has cxidred. 

Oklahoma Station. —F. C. Burtis, of the Kansas Station, bus been ap])ointed 
ngiTcnltnrist and horticulturist of the station. 

^"II{(^INIA College and Station. —1). M. Cloyd has been axipointed a memher of 
the board of contred in ])lace of S. 11. Graves. A. T. Eskridge, assistant chemist of 
the station, has been transferred the college staif. A new barn, designi'd in part 
for station use, lias been ordered by the college at a cost of $5,001). The college Las 
eoj]i])loted a new cannery and cider and vinegar factory, which will also he used by 
the station for exx>erimental purposes. 

B’asiiington College ani> Station.— E. E. Elliott has been elected assistant 
in agriculture in the college and station and supcriutendeiit of the farm 
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The recent death of Henry L^v^que de Yilmorin marks the passing 
of an eminent exponent of plant breeding, wliose family lor three gen¬ 
erations has been prominently associated with the improvement of cul¬ 
tivated plants. Grandfather, father, and son were ardent students of 
plant breeding, and to their eflbrts are due many highly developed 
varieties of vegetables, grains, and ornamentals which to-day are 
regarded as standards. Their investigations taught us much regard¬ 
ing the possibilities of plant breeding and selection from a scientific as 
well as a practical point of view, and furnished important contribu¬ 
tions on the methods of conducting such work. Acting upon the well- 
founded theory that plants, like animals, tire ‘‘plastic,’’ and can be 
l>rofoiindly influenced through systematic selection and breeding, they 
pursued their labors with a thorough, scientific spirit and an untiring 
energy that are worthy of emulation. 

Prominent among their originations are varieties of sugar beets, ear- 
rots, wheats, and potatoes, as well as many ornamentals. The improve¬ 
ment of the sugar beet, which has made that crop one of such great 
commercial importance, is very largely due to the efforts begun by 
Louis de Vilmorin and continued by his son. The latter was also 
greatly interested in wheats, and two cross-bred varieties, Da tel and 
Lamed, are rapidly gaining favor, not only in France but elsewhere. 

In Henry de VilmOrin visited this country and presided over 

some of the deliberations of the Horticultural Congress held in con¬ 
nection with the World’s Columbian Exposition. He took a prominent 
l^art ill the Hybridization Conference held during the past summer in 
London, at which time he announced the successful hybridization of an 
annual and a ])erennial poppy, explaining the peculiarities of the plants 
and exhibiting water-color sketches of the parent plants and the results 
of the crossing. 

Although not a prolific writer, he contributed the results of his inves¬ 
tigations and observations to a number of journals, and prepared sev-- 
eral more elaborate works. A recent article by him in this journal 
gives an excellent description of the methods of selection and its effects 
on cultivated plants. That he did not write more is possibly due to the 
fact that he was at the head of the seed firm of Vilmorin-Andrieux & 
Co., the largest establishment of its kind in France, and gave personal 
attention to much of their work in the imiirovement of varieties. He 
was a member of a large number of learned and scientific societies, 
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and had been decorated a number of times by various European gov¬ 
ernments in honor of his services in the promotion of agricultural and 
horticultural science. In 1896 he was the recipient of the Veitch medal 
in recognition of his contributions to horticulture. 

With the greater specialization in the field of agriculture there is 
evidence of a growing interest among the experiment stations of this 
country in the work of selection and plant breeding. It seems not 
unlikely that eventually this may in large measure replace the indis¬ 
criminate testing of varieties, for which there has been such a popular 
demand. It is ])erhaps a quite natural outgrowth of variety testing, 
for its aims are similar and in a measure it anticipates the work of 
seedsmen and nurserymen. 

Scientific selection is the refining and systematizing of a process 
which in one form or another has been going on since the beginning of 
cultivation, and which is practiced by a few fanners in nearly every 
neighborhood. Combined with plant breeding, its possibilities are 
almost unlimited, and it affords opportunity for the exercise of the 
qualities which characterize the trained experimenter. It requires a 
thorough knowledge of the plant and the conditions of its growth, and 
the ability to discriminate between that which is inherently good in a 
plant and that which owes its excellence to superior environment. 

The records of the experiment stations already furnish many striking 
examples of the benefits of selection and breeding in improved quality, 
yield, or haidiness of a number of agricultural plants. Probably the 
most extensive work of this kind at any American station is that con¬ 
ducted by Professor Ilays in Minnesota. A recent bulletin of that sta¬ 
tion gives the results of ten years’ experimentation in breeding wheats, 
and describes in an interesting manner the methods which are employed. 
In the course of this work many crosses were made, the object being to 
first induce as great variation as possible, after which desirable varie¬ 
ties were obtained by systematic selection. Increased i)roduction was 
the chief desideratum, and varieties were obtained that were from 10 to 
25 per ^*ent ynore prolific than the originals. Similar experiments are 
in progress with corn, barley, flax, beans, field peas, millets, and other 
forage crops. At the West Virginia Station the improvement of tim¬ 
othy by sek-ction has been pursued for a number of yeais, and some 
very distinct and promising varieties have been obtained. A number 
of stations are investigating the possibility of increasing the protein 
content of maize by selection, and sugar-beet breeding has become a 
popular line of work. Sugar-cane selection has been carried on with 
very marked success by the liouisiana Stations for a number of years, 
and promising results in improving sorghum by selection have been 
secured by the Delaware Station. The breeding of upland cotton has 
been conducted at a number of stations in the South, and the very 
careful experiments with sea-island cotton are tolerably familiar. 
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One thing must always be kept in mind by the plant breeder, and that 
is the ideal plant for which he is striving. If hardiness is sought, every* 
thing must be subordinated to this idea. If greater productivity is 
desired, that, too, must always be preeminent in every selection. Some* 
times selections may be made for more than one point of excellence, but 
certain antagonisms in plant breeding have been pointed out that at 
present seem unsurmountable. For, example, extreme earliness and 
great productivity are not to be looked for in the same plant. Great 
size of fruit, flower, or other organ, and extreme fecundity are not 
usually attained in one selection. 

The unit of every selection should be the individual plant. When¬ 
ever average individuals are selected average products may be expected. 
Selection based on the individual may be slower in bringing results, 
but in no other way can the ability of a plant to transmit its desirable 
qualities be so surely established. 

That plants may, on the whole, degenerate under selection is not 
generally understood, but tliere is abundant evidence in proof of this. 
A careful study of all the characteristics of the selected plant is neces* 
sary to success. It not infre(iuently happens in improper selection that 
a new variety is produced which is desirable in many ways, but that in 
the process of its selection undesirable traits are developed that more 
than (‘ounterbalance all that has been gained. A cereal of increased 
productivity may be bred but so liable to fungus attacks as to be 
worthless when sown as a crop. Hardiness may be secured at the 
ex])ense of quality. Flavor and color of fruit may be secured at the 
sacrifice of some e({ually desirable attribute. The intelligent plant 
breeder will consider all of these factors before announcing a new 
variety. 

In every selection adaptation to environment must be considered. 
What may be valuable in one region may be worthless in another. In 
testing new varieties the conditions under which they were produced 
must be considered. This greatly restricts the range of operation, while 
multiplying the opportunities for such work. Greater success is likely 
to accrue from experiments in which an improved variety for a restricted 
range is sought rather than one of wider adaptation. It is quite possi¬ 
ble that the variety best adapted for a given region may ultimately be 
found to be one bred in that region. 

There is no more attractive field for work in horticulture than in 
plant breeding, and yet this is a subject which has attracted the atten¬ 
tion of but few station horticulturists. The results secured by some of 
the leading originators show the wonderful possibilities in this line. 
There is a demand for work of this character, as evidenced, for instance, 
by discussion at the recent meeting of the American Pomological Society. 
It is believed that at least a portion of the present extensive testing of 
varieties might well be replaced by experiments directed toward the 
improvement of fruits and vegetables. 



CONVENTION OF ASSOCIATION OF OFFICIAL AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTS, iSq(). 

E. W. Ali,rn, Ph D.. 

Office of Erperimivt Siatwna 

The sixteenth annual convention of the Association of Oliii ial Agri¬ 
cultural Gliemists was held at San Francisco, Cal., July 5-7, 1899. 
The convention was held in conjunction with the convention of the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, 
but its sessions were all separate except one. The sessions were held 
in the assembly hall of the Mills Building and in the Academy of 
Sciences. About 60 chemists and visitors were in attendance. 

The president. Dr. li. C. Kedzie, of Michigan, presided over all of the 
sessions and delivered the presidential address at a joint session of the 
two associations the first evening of the convention. He considered 
the encouraging progress which the Association had made in testing 
and perfecting methods of agricultural analysis, and ])ointed out that 
the deliberations of the Association had become a subject of interna¬ 
tional interest. He called attention to some of the important advance¬ 
ments in methods and appliances for chemical analysis which have 
taken place in recent years, enabling far greater rapidity on the part of 
the official chemist without impairment of accuracy. He compared the 
problems for agricultural investigation in the P^ast and in the West, 
and illustrated the difference in agricultural conditions and in the 
themes presented for study. In conclusion he urged continuing the 
study of methods of detecting food adulterations, and especially of 
identifybig spurious dairy products and detecting adulterations of 
wheat flour with corn flour and other foreign substances. 

Oving to the unusually short time which had elapsed since the last 
meeting of the Association, held the previous November, the reports 
of the referees on the difterent subjects included less analytical work 
than ordinarily. In some cases only two or three chemists were able to 
complete the examination of the samples sent them in time for report¬ 
ing to the referee, and conse(]uently very few recofiimendations were 
made for changes in the present methods. 

The secretary of the Association, H. W. Wiley, read a paper entitled 
‘^Historical sketch of the Association of Official Agricultural Chem¬ 
ists.” This was an interesting review of the origin and development 
of the Association, covering a period of nineteen years. It included an 
204 
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accoaut of the meetings held previous to the organization of the present 
Association, and of the fifteen annual meetings of the latter. The 
reports of the earlier meetings were compiled from correspondence with 
persons who attended them. Following in this line, the referees on most 
of the subjects gave reviews .of the progress of the Association in their 
respective subjects. As the reimrts of the earlier meetings are, some of 
them, very rare or entirely lacking, these summaries, giving a complete 
record of the progress of the Association, will prove of much interest 
and permanent value. 

F£B1 IL.1ZEBS. 

PoUish ,—The reimrt on this subject, by B. B. Boss, gave a review of 
the work on methods of potash carried on by the Association since its 
organization, including the initial methods of the Association and the 
modifications and changes made from time to time. The re])Ort also 
gave the results obtained by 20 chemists on the samples distributed 
the past year, which were quite concordant. ‘‘The results bear strong 
testimony to the accuracy attained with the use of our present official 
method iii the case of complex mixtures containing i>otash derived from 
a number of different sources.” 

The referee made no recommendations for changes, but suggested 
that the use of 1:1 sulphuric acid be allowed as an option for saturat¬ 
ing mixed fertilizers preparatory to ignition. 

The results obtained by the use of tared filters as compared with the 
Gooch crucible for collecting the platinum precipitate indicate that it 
is possible to secure quite satisfactory results with the former. The 
referee described a process which is being tested at the Alabama Sta¬ 
tion laboratory with a view to avoiding the second evaporation and 
ignition required by some fertilizers after treatment with sulphuric 
acid. “The residue in the dish is removed without addition of hydro¬ 
chloric acid, rubbed with a pestle, and transferred to a beaker. It is 
next boiled with 300 cc. of water, as usual, and just before the conclu¬ 
sion of the boiling a small (juantity of barium carbonate suspended in 
water is added and the boiling continued for a short time. The barium 
carbonate effects the i)recipitation of iron, alumina, some of the phos¬ 
phates, and a part of the lime and magnesia. The solution, after cool¬ 
ing, is made up to 500 cc., an aliciuot is filtered out, and a few drops of 
hydrochloric acid added and then an excess of platinum chlorid. The 
process is then continued as in the Lindo-Gladding method, using 
ammonium chlorid wash water.” The results thus far obtained by this 
method are said to agree quite closely with those obtained by a solu¬ 
tion in water by the regular Lindo-Gladding method. 

It was voted to submit this method to further trial. 

Phosphoric aoid. —E. G. Runyan gave an interesting resume of the 
work of the Association in testing methods for phosphoric acid, and 
traced especially the development of the volumetric method for more 
rapid work. Only a small number of results had been reported on the 
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samples sent out, aud these were not sufficiently complete to report 
upon. 

B. W. Kilgore spoke of his investigations on precipitating phos¬ 
phoric acid in the volumetric method by shaking, in continuation of 
his work the previous year. The precipitations were made at a labora¬ 
tory temperature of about 20^ O. or more, and no trials were made at 
a very low temperature. He reported the results as uniformly satisfac¬ 
tory, the precipitation being complete. A very large excess of molyb¬ 
date solution could not be added without making the results too high. 

M. A. Scovell gave the results of adding the phosphoric acid solution 
to the molybdate, instead of vice verm. This procedure was found 
satisfactory, the crystals not being so fine, the results concordant, and 
the inolybdic acid not being precipitated. The solution filtered better 
and the precipitation was complete if sufficient molybdate of ammonia 
was added. 

C. B. Williams presented some results obtained in making solutions 
for total phosphoric acid when aluminum phosphate was present, show¬ 
ing that the nitric and hydrochloric acids did not dissolve all of the 
phosi)horic acid; and this was followed by a discussion of solvents to 
be used in case of different kinds of phosphates, the o]>inioii being that 
individual judgment must be exercised largely. 

Nitrogen .—The report on this subject, submitted by F. S. Shiver, in 
addition to the review of the in ogressin studies of methods for nitrogen 
determination, gave the results of a further study of the permanganate 
methods for determining the availability of organic nitrogen. With 
the alkaline-permanganate method (Jones) ^‘it api)ears that many of 
the analysts exi)erienced difficulty in securing concordant results.” 
The referee considered the results very unsatisfactory in some cases, as, 
for instance, with cotton seed meal and ground iish, the relative avail¬ 
ability of the nitrogen as shown by this method being too low. With 
the neutral permanganate method (Street) the results were quite satis¬ 
factory on the whole. . . . I*racticall,\ everyone seemed to secure 
good duplicates.” The method is considered very inoinising, ‘‘ not only 
because of the uniformity of the results obtained by its use, but also 
because of the agreement of these results with those of vegetation 
tests.” A finer grinding of the substance than that prescribed by the 
Association (to pass a sieve with holes 1 mm. in diameter) was found 
to slightly inci ease the amount of available niti-ogen, and it was sug¬ 
gested that in future a sieve with 50 meshes to the inch be used. 

The referee recommended that the neutral permanganate of })ota8h 
method (Street) be subjected to trial anofher year. 

SOILS AND ASH. 

The referee on this subject, B. L. Hartwell, stated that so little work 
had been done during the past year it was determined to po8t])one 
reporting it until another year. He gave a review of the history of 
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soil investigatioTi, compiling the results obtained by the Association 
and reviewing its work in determining the more active constituents of 
plant food. It was shown that the analytical results obtained with the 
use of strong solvents were not in accord with what would be expected 
from the history of the fertilizing and cropping of the soil. This was 
thought to be due in part at least to faulty sampling of the soil, and 
extreme care was urged in this respect. Referrence was made to the 
occurrence in many soils of phosphoric acid largely associated with 
humus, in which form it is quite readily available to plants but not dis¬ 
solved by weak hydrochloric acid. The belief was expressed that 
<< success in drawing right conclusions in regard to the value of a sol¬ 
vent must depend in a very large degree upon our correct knowledge 
of the productiveness of the soil and to our carefulness in obtaining 
representative samples.” 

A. Goss suggested that the differences in results with the use of weak 
acids were frequently due to the neutralizing action of lime and mag¬ 
nesia in the soil. Other speakers emphasized the necessity of great 
care in sampling soils, i. e., taking samples at a sufficient number of 
places in the field and thoroughly mixing them. 

The (luestiou of dividing the subject of soils and ash, which hereto¬ 
fore has been assigned to one referee, was discussed and it was voted 
to have a separate referee for each in the future. 

FOODS AND FEEDING STUFFS. 

The report of the referee. Thorn Smith, reviewed the work of the 
Association on this subject and especially on the determination of car¬ 
bohydrates, and urged that more work on the latter subject be done. 
The results for the last year were not received in time for reporting. 

The associate referee, C. A. Brown, jr., sent a paper on the determi¬ 
nation of starch, which was principally a review of the work of the 
Association. 

A. Goss read an interesting paper on ‘‘The protein factor of (J.25 as 
applied to beef,” based upon analytical studies of a side of beef. He 
showed that the factors for different cuts varied from 5.95 in the case 
of the navel to 0.24 in the (;ase of the sii loiu. “ In a general way it 
would seem that for such cuts as the sirloin, sirloin steak, and round 
steak, in which the greater part of the sample is pure muscular tissue, 
the 0.25 factor is more nearly correct than in the case of such cuts as 
the navel, lower thin fiank, and leg, in which tendon and connective 
tissue is present in comparatively larger quantity.” He suggested the 
factor 6.14 as the average for the whole side. 

O. D. Woods called attention to the loss of nitrogen in drying meat, 
and believed that the protein factor must be obtained by separating 
the different kinds of tissue. 

Food standards .—The report of the committee on food standards, 
presented by W. Frear, reviewed the work which has been done at the 
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request of the committee by chemists throughout the country with a 
view to securing data to serve as a basis for standards. This work 
has been divided by topics among different chemists, and is progressing 
so well that it is the belief of the committee that it will soon be pos¬ 
sible to formulate a system of standards such as the food bills now in 
Congress (tall upon the Association to provide. The committee asked 
authority to publish the system of standards as soon as it was possible 
to do so, and this was granted and the committee continued. 

rUNOlOlDES AND INSECTICIDES. 

The report on fungicides and insecticides, sent by L. A. Voorhees, 
assoiaate referee, was of special interest, as it was the first leport on 
this subject which has been presented before the Association. It traced 
the growth of the study of fungus diseases and insect enemies of 
crops, and the iiu*reasing practice of sinaying, which has resulted in a 
large demand for insecticide and fungicide materials. Certain of 
these, as copiier carbonate, potassium cyanid, i)otash lye, formalin, 
tobacco jireparations, Paris green, London ])urple, and other arsenicals, 
are either subject to adulteration or substitution, or vary widely in com¬ 
position as the result of the method of preparation and the degree of 
purity. ‘‘ It would seem that analytical work on insecticides and fungi¬ 
cides is mu(*h needed, and at present should include the following de¬ 
terminations ; Coi)i)er, cyanogen, alkalis, formalin, nicotin, and arsenic..’^ 

No analytical work was reported, but provisional methods were pro¬ 
posed which were adoi)ted as such by the Association. 

B. W. Kilgore suggested that “the best work which this Association 
could do would be to determine the definite form of the compounds in 
the aiseiiical insecticides,” since the injuries from the use of such ma¬ 
terials are frequently traceable to free arsenic, the effect of which may 
be neutralized by adding lime. 

li. E. Blouin, of Louisiana, gave an account of the Paris green inspec¬ 
tion in that State, which is i)rovided for by law, and of the methods of 
analysis erai>loyed. 

(i. W. Shaw stated that h<‘ had found the ])otassium cldorate method 
most satisfactory for arsenic*; and It. C. Kedzie spoke of the arsenid 
of lime whicih was coming into use and the practical method of its 
preparation. 

DAiR\ PRODuerrs. 

The report of the referee, J. B. Weems, reviewed the Avork of the 
Association relating to this subject, and presented returns received 
from 7 chemists on the detei’mination of the proteids of skim milk which 
had been preserved with formalin. No recommendations were made, 
but the suggestion was offered that the investigation of methods for 
this particular branch of the subject be continued another year. 

No reports were presented by the referees on liquors and food adul¬ 
teration, sugar, and tannin. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

B. W. Kilgore presented a brief report for the committee on volu¬ 
metric standards. This related principally to the question of tempera¬ 
ture of laboratories and showed that 20 to 22° C. was more nearly the 
working temperature of southern laboratories than 15® C. H. W. Wiley 
referred to the discussion of this subject before the International Con¬ 
gress of Chemists at Vienna, at which the suggestion was made that 
different standard temperatures be adopted by different countries to 
suit their conditions. It was thought that IT.S^C. would be belter 
adapted for Germany. The (‘oiigress at Vienna voted unanimously to 
ado])t the absolute standard of measure and to discontinue the use of 
the so-called Mohr liter as soon as possible. 

The committee on rewriting the methods of the Association reported 
and i)reseiited a revised edition of Bulletin 40 of the Division of 
Chemistry ol* this Department as the result of its work. 

The report of the committee on abstracting was presented by E. W. 
Allen. This report showed that the abstracting of literature relating 
to analytical methods had been continued by the members of the com¬ 
mittee as in former years, the abstracts being imblished in current 
numbers of the Experiment Station Becord. 

The thanks of the Association were expressed to the various com¬ 
mittees who were instrumental in entertaining the Association during 
its meeting, and especially to M. E. Jaffa, chairman of the local com¬ 
mittee of arrangements, and to the retiring president, li. C, Kedzie. 

OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: President’ 
B.W. Kilgore; vice-president, L. L.Van Slyke; secretary, H. W. Wiley; 
additional members to the executive committee, M. E. Jaffa and A. Goss. 

Following the suggestion offered in the Association, the incoming 
president continued the referees for another year as far as this could 
be done, in order that they might have further o]>portunity than had 
been afforded by the short ])eriod since the last meeting. The referees 
and committees as announced are as follows: 

IMiosphoric acid: Keferee, E. G. Runyan, Washington, D. (h; asso¬ 
ciate referee, H. K. Miller, Lake City, Fla. 

Nitrogen: Referee, F. S. Shiver, Olemson Gollege, S. G.; associate 
referee, W. R. Perkins, Agricultural College, Miss. 

Potash: Referee, B. B. Ross, Auburn, Ala.; associate referee, L. S.. 
Munson, Washington, D. 0. 

Soils: Referee, B, L. Uartwell, Kingston, R. I.; associate referee, 
M. E. Jaffa, Berkeley, Gal. 

Ash: Referee, A. E, Shuttleworth, (1 uelph, Ganada; associat e referee, 
G. S. Fraps, Raleigh, N. O. 

Dairy products: Referee, »I.B. Weems, Ames, Iowa; associate ref¬ 
eree, F. W. Woll, Madison, Wis. 

7280—No. 3-2 
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Foods and feeding stulfs: Keferee, Thorn Smith, Mosc^ow, Idaho; 
associate referee, C. A. Brown, jr.. State College, Pa. 

Liciuors and food adulteration: Beferee, H. A. Weber, Columbus, 
Ohio; associate referee, W. 1). Bigelow, Washington, D. C. 

Sugar: Keferee, B. Fulmer, Pullman, Wash.; associate referee, G.L. 
Spencer, Wasliingtou, D. C. 

Tannin: Referee, O. Carr, Corry, Pa.; associate referee, E.J. Haley, 
Kidgway, Pa. 

Fungicides and insecticides: Keferee, E. A. de Schweinitz, Washing¬ 
ton, 1). C.; associate leferee, L. A. Voorhees, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Alistract committee: E. W. Allen, Washington, D. C.; J. T. Ander¬ 
son, Auburn, Ala.; W. il. Beal, Washington, 1). C.; K. E. Hlouin, New 
Orleans. La.; W. F. Hand, Agricultural College, Miss.; G. W. Shaw, 
Corvallis, Greg.; J. P. Street, New Brunswi(*.k, N. J.; H. Snyder, St. 
Anthony Park, Minn.; C. B. Williams, Raleigh, N. C. 

Committee on food standards: 11. W. Wiley, Washington, 1). C.; 
H. A. Weber, Columbus, Ohio; M. A. Scovell, Lexington, Ky.; E. H, 
Jenkins, New Haven, Conn.; W. Frear, State College, Pa. 

Committee on fertilizer legislation: H. W. Wiley, Washington, J). C.; 

B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; H. B. McDonnell, (k)llege Park, Md.; 
U. A. Huston, Lafayette, Ind.; B. B. Ross, Auburn, Ala. 

Committee on volumetric standards: B. W, Kilgore, Raleigh, N. C.; 

C. L, Penny, Newark, Del.; E. E. Ewell, Washington, D. C.; <1. C. 
Caldwell, Ithaca, N. V.; H. W. Wiley, Washington, D. C. 
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CHEHISTST. 

An examination of commercial flour, H. Khaemer (Jour, Amer. 
Chnn. Soo,^ 21 JVo. (S\ p}}. fiijH. 2 ).—Directions for the 

qualitative and quantitative examinations of flour Avitb especial refer¬ 
ence to adulteration with corn meal are given. The reagents for the 
qualitative examinations are enumerated, together with their effects 
upon the flour. The same reagents are used in the quantitative exami¬ 
nation of the flour, the method proposed depending upon the in8i)ection 
of a sample of known weight with the microscoi»e. Tiie author’s prin- 
cii)al deductions follow: 

“ [C'ainmercial flours may bt* divided intol (1) thoKe that produce a stilt and cohe¬ 
sive dough in the proportion of 11 to ir» gm. of lioui to 10 cc. of water; as. for exam- 
a good spring wheat flour; (2) those that do not produce a stiff and cohesive 
«lough iu the proportion of It to 15 gm. of flour to 10 cc. of water. 

“ These may be further divided into the follow ing subclasses: (A) Those that form 
a smooth, jelly-like paste uj)on boiling 1 gm. of flour with 15 ec. of water for about 
1 miuiite; as, good winter wheat and some of the blend(*d flours. (B) Those in 
which a more or less granular or liquid pasti* results. 

“This subclass maybe furlliei subdivided into (a ) those which give off an odor of 
roasting corn when heated in glycerin to b<dUng for a few' minutes, as Ram]des con¬ 
taining corn meal, (b) Tho.se that do not give off an odor of roasted corn when 
heatiMl to boiling with glyeerin, as low er grades c»f flour. 

‘^Tlie <inality of these Honrs maybe still furtlier determined b\ a mieroscopie 
examination of either the flour or the glut<*ii mass after removal of the starch, when 
the presence of fungi and other foreign substances are revealed. 

‘'It ap 2 )ears that in (‘ertain soetions of the country the adultiTation of flour, as of 
other powdered commercial products, is still practiced, yet it may bo said that as a 
rule the article as found in the Kastern markets represents a higher grade of product 
than has formerly been reported.*’ 

Notes on milk analysis, L. be KoNiNtiH {Analyst^ 21 {1899), Jt(ne^ 
pp. 142-14(j).-^Bonr milk is prepared for analysis by the addition of a 
defluite volume of ammonia or caustic alkali, preferably sodium hydrate 
solution of 1.030 sp. gr., after which fairly iiccurate hydrometer readings 
(using given corrections) and centrifugal fat tests can be carried out. 

The presence of cane sugar in milk is detected by a blue coloration 
upon heating 10 cc. of the sample with 2 cc. of saturated solution of 
ammonium molybdate and 8 cc. of hydrochloric acid (1 to S) in a water 
bath for 5 minutes at 80^ 0. 
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Ill testing for boric acid 100 cc. of milk is heated to boiling in a cov¬ 
ered beaker, 8 cc. of nitric a<iid (1 to 50) added and then cooled and 
filtered. The filtrate is evaporated to dryness with J gin. of sodium 
carbonate, and burned to a gray ash, the soluble portion of which should 
be examined as usual.—E. B. holeand. 

Note on boric acid in milk samples, E. G. Clayton {Analyst^ 24 
June, pp, 141-143). —A report on the examination of 403 samples 
for boric a(;id by testing the acidulated ash with tumeric paper, con¬ 
firming the same with alkali. In the discussion following it was stated 
that the reaction is very readily obtained by heating J cc. of milk 
directly with a slightly acidulated tincture of tumeric.— e. b. Holland. 

Oxidation of the ammonia produced by the ferments of the 
soil, E. Demoussy (Ann. Agron.^ 25 (1S99)^ No. 5, pp. 232-244). — Cul¬ 
ture solutions containing monomethylamiii, trimethylamin, anilin, 
pyri(lin,and quinolin were inoculated with soil bacteria and the forma¬ 
tion and oxidation of ammonia was observed. The amins underwent an 
aiqiarently constant cycle of transformations when submitted to the 
action of the micro-organisms of the soil, (hirbon was eliminated in the 
form of (‘.arbon dioxid, the excess of hydrogen as water, and the organic 
base was converted into ammonia, which wastranformed first into nitrons 
acid and finally into nitric* acid. This held true even for the simplest 
amins closely analogous to ammonia. In no case was direct transfor¬ 
mation of amins into nitrous acid observed. The more comidex amins 
yielded ammonia and underwent nitrification very slowly. 

A wash apparatus for the determination of nitric nitrogen 
according to Gr. Bluhn, O. Foerster( Cheni. Zfg,j 23 (1899). No. 19^ pp. 
19f)j 197^ figs. 2 ).—A rather complex tube attachment to the distillation 
fiask, by means of which all gases and vapors must pass through water 
before reaching the condenser, thereby preventing the ammonia from 
carrying over with it into the condenser any alkali from the flask. At 
the same time, the wash liquid and accumulations from condensed 
steam are allowed to flow back into the flask, after they have reached 
a certain level.—.i. t. Anderson. 

A practical shelf for desiccators, JI. Homiiergp^b (Chem. Ztg.^ 
23 (1899)y No. 23j p. 359^ fig. 1 ).—^The shelf is made of ]>orcelain, with 
circular, open-bottom, cup-like depressions of different sizes, to receive 
beakers, watch (*Tyst«als, etc., as well as crucibles. A water bath also 
is described, on which this shelf takes the jilace of the usual coiiper 
rings. Substances zo be dried, in suitable containing vessels, ^re 
j)laced on this shelf on the water bath, and when the drying is com- 
j)lete the shelf with its contents is transferred bodily to the desi(‘-cator 
for cooling. — J. T. andek’son. 

Outline of industrial chemistry—a text-book for students, 1\ H. Thori* {New 
York: The Macmillan C(f., 1898, pp. XX-{-541). 

A text-book of physiological and pathological chemistry, G. von Bunur 
{Lehrbuchderphysiologisohen undpatholofiischen Chemie. Leipaic: F.C. W. Vogel, 1899, 
4. ed.,pp. IF-j- 510). 
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Report of the chemist, R. H. Forbes (Jrhona Sta, Rpt. 1898, pp. 170-181 f Jiff, 1 ).— 
In this report a brief account is given of the work of the chemical department of the 
station during the year ending June 30, 1898, in the following lines: Investigations 
of soils, especially of the Salt River Valley (see also Bulletin 28 of the station, 
E. S. R., 10, p. 420); experiments with eafiaigre (see p. 240) and chemical studies of 
canal gre extract; and analyses of sugar beets, sugar cane, water, milk, and 
fertilizers. 

The use of oompressed oxygen in elementary organic analysis and of soda- 
lime in the quantitative determination of carbon dioxid, F. G. Benedict and 
(). F. Tower {Jour, Amer, Chem. Soc., 21 {1899)^ No, S, pp, 389-898). 

The determination of oxygen in water, L. Mutsculer (ZMiv. Untersuch. Nahr. 
u, Genuaumll., 2 (1899), No, 6,pp. 481-484,Jig. 1), —A modi(]catiou of MoliFs method is 
deserilietl, in which the reagents are introduced into the flask of water to be tested 
in sealed tubes which are broken, after the flask is closed, without access of air. 

Determination of calcium and magnesium in ashes, J. K. Haywood (Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc., 21 (1899), No. G, pp. 908-911). —An abridgment of the method adopted by 
the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists in which washing of the iron and 
phnsjdioric a<*id ]irecipitate is nvoided.— l. h. mkrrii.l. 

The determination of phosphorus in organic substances, E. Lecocq (VIng, 
Agr., 9 (1899), No. 10, pp. 611-G17). —A brief review of the various methods which 
have been proposed for this purpose. 

The volumetric determination of iron in a hydrochloric acid solution, H. 

I’Ki.i.KT (liul. Ahsoc. Chim. Suer, et Distill,, W (1899), No. 10, pp, 980-982), 

A method for the exact determination of ash in the molasses of sugar facto¬ 
ries and refineries, V. Zamaron (Uul. Aftsoe. (Aiim. Suer, et DIbHII., 1G (1899), So. 10, 
pp. 907, 968). 

On the determination of invert sugar, G. Brciins (ZtHchr. I er. liiihcnz. Jnd.. 1899, 
No. 919, pp. S70-37G). 

A new test for formaldehyde. N. Leonard and II. M. Smith (Anahjst, 24 (1899), 
April, p. ,9^).—-Milk ^Gloetored” with formaldehyde wlion heated with an exet'ss of 
liydroehloric acid containing a trace of 0 <»me oxidizing agent, as ferric chlorid or 
hromin, takes on a violet ((dor. The test i.s said fo be sensitive to 1 jiart in 
1,(KH),0()0.—E. 11, HOLLAND. 

Note on a possible source of error in modifications of the Iieffmann-Beam 
method for estimation of fat in milk, H. 1). Uk iimond and F. R. O’Siiai (hinessy 
(Anahjst, 24 ( 7899), June, pp. 14G-14S). —In the Gerbiu* moditications of the Lofl'mann- 
lleani method, whereby the hydrochloric acid is eliminated, it was proved advisable 
to iirst add tiie sulp)niri(‘ acid, then the milk, and tinally the amyl alcohol, because 
if the sul]»hurie a<*id and amyl alcohol are left long in contact it has the tendency, 
especially in hot weather, to give high results.— K. B. Holi.and. 

The estimation of fat in milk, using petroleum ether as a solvent, H. D. Rich¬ 
mond and C. H. Rosier (Analyst, 24 (1899), July.pp. 172-179). —The authors, working 
on a theoretical basis, evolved a process wlu'reby the fat is seiiarated as in the Ger¬ 
ber method, extracted from the acid li<{iiid by petroleum ether, the ethereal solution 
washed several times with water and transferreil to a tared flask. ‘^This method 
<-ompares well w ith others.”— K. n. Holland. 

On the determination of added water in milk, A. G. Woodman (Aour. Amer. Chem. 
Soe., 21 ( 1899);No. G, pp. 903-908). —The method rests upon the constant composition of 
milk serum. The milk is warmed with dilute acetic acid, cotded, fllter<‘d. and the 
specific gravity taken by moans of a Westphal balance, 'fables are given show^- 
ing the specitie gravity of the serum of pure milk and of milk of varying degrees 
of dilution.— l. ti. Merrill. 

The estimation of pentosans and its application to the analysis of foods. O. 

Hehner and W. F. Skertchly (Analyst, 24 (1899), July, pp. 178-183).—Tho amount 
of pentosans, estimated by the ])hloro-glucin method, is used as an index of purity 
in certain foods.—K. b. Holland. 
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AualysiB of chicory, J. W olff (Jlev, ('him. Anahjl. et Jpph, 4 {JS99)j Xo8.5^pp. 157- 
162; 6^pp, 187-105). —Th« methods followed by the author for the analysis of chicory 
are given and also the composition of typical samples.— h. sxydbr. 

A glucosid of mi-let, W V. T^add (North Dakota 8ta. Bui. 35, pp. 323-^25). —This 
was abHtrart(Ml from a more extended account (E. S. R., 10, p. 794). 

On the pectins, K. Eot rqt iclot Bond. Acad. Sci. Parin, 128 (1890), No. 20, 

pp. 1241-15 U). 

Solaniu, P. Cazeneuvk and 11. Prbteau (BuhSoc. Vhim. Parin, ?1 (1899), No. 9,pp. 
428-431; Jour. Pharm. et Chim., G, aer., 9 (1899), No. 10,pp. 465-468). 

Analysis of wine ash, C. E. JuiUTZ (Agr.Jour. Cape of Cood Hope, 14 (1899), No. 7, 
pp. -/W-/C-0.—Percentage of ash in 28 samples of wine and percentage of ash and of 
lime, potash, and phosphoric acid in ash of 11 samples. 

A new indicator, E. Riegleu Soe. Sci. Bucaresi, 1898, No.G; aha. in Bul.'Soc. 

( 'him. PariH, 21 (1899), No. 11, p. 55*9). —The indicator is the nitrobenzene azoguiacol 
which alkalis color red and acids greenish yellow. 

Upon the use of resorcin as an indicator, A. Lemoixb (Bui. Assoc. Beige. Chim., 
15 (1899), No. 4,pp. 177-189). —The author states the various uses that may be made 
of resorcin as an indicator in volunitdric work. The subject is discussed under the 
following heads; Analysis of v a ter, analysis of commercial borax, determination of 
ammonia, <d‘ “fixed” fatty acids in butter, ami acidinietry and alkalimetry.— 
H. .SNYJ>KR. 

A new polarization apparatus with scale on the quartz wedge, (*. Pht'IINs 

(Dent. Zuckerind., 2f (1899), No. 20, pp. 753-755, figs. 3). 

A new mercury pump, IC. U. Cilatelain (Compt. Bend. Aead. Sci. PariN, 728 ( 789.0), 
No.l8,2n>- IN.l, 713fig. 1). 

Sediment trap, A. H. Coote (('hem. Neirs, 79 (1899), No.2061,p.241, fig. /). 

A serviceable generator for hydrogen sulphid, W. P. Bradi.fy {Amer. ('hem. 
Jour., 21 (1800), No. 21, pp. 370-376. fig. 1). 

Ether extraction apparatus for liquids in quantitative determinations, F. 

Baum (Chem. Zig., 25 ( 1890), No. 25, pp. .AO, 250, fig. f).—The essential parts are an 
extraction flask on a water bath for the ether, and an extraction cylinder for the 
li(jnid under examination, the two btdng suitably connected with each other and with 
the condenser by moans of glass tubes. A tube leaves the extraction cylinder hori¬ 
zontally near the bottom, bends upward at right angles, and at a suitable elevation 
('onnccts with the condenser. The ether vapor from the tl.-isk leaches the condenser, 
condenses, accumulates in this tube, and vhmi it reaches a siitficieiit height it is 
forced hy its own pressure through the li<iuid to be treated, .'.iid collects above the 
latter in the extraction cylinder. Thcnc(‘ it pjissos througli an overflow tube hack 
into the tlask, there to be again vaporizcil ami sent out on its roursc.—.i. 'i. anderson. 


BOTANY. 

Experiments with native and foreign fodder plants, 1). McAepink 
(Upt. Amtralasian Ahsov, Adv. Sci,j 7 (1898)^p. 9Jo), — A brief abstract 
is given in whidi it is .stated that 120 varieties of grasses and fodder 
plants received iroin this Department were given a trial in Victoria, 
the object being to test their growth under difi'erent conditions of soil, 
climate, heat, and moisture, but mainly to i)rove their drought resist¬ 
ing properties. Twenty-one species of grasses from America resisted 
drought, and of these 7 weie very conspicuous for their fresh green 
growth. Among fodder i)lants other than grasses two were found 
to be suitable to Australian conditions and very resistant to drought. 
These were hairy vetch and Folygomim sp. 
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A study of the root systems of wheat, oats, flax, com, potatoes, 
and sugar beets, A. M. Ten Eyck (North Dakota JSta. Bui. 36, pp, 
333^346, figs. 7 ).—The author has made a study of the roots of these 
plants, following the method given in the annual rejmrts of the Wiscon¬ 
sin Station for 1892 and 1893 (E. S. E., 5, p. 480; 7, p. 568). 

The studies on the corn roots were made at different stages, tlie first 
being when the plants were 30 days from iilanting. At this time the 
main roots appeared to have developed laterally and but few were 
found to have jienetrated to a depth of 12 in., the bulk of the roots 
lying within 8 in. of the surface of the soil. The second lot examined 
were 55 days from planting, when the plants were 54 in. in height. In 
this lot tlio primary roots had penetrated to a depth of 24 ft., the’hori- 
zontal roots had increased and the length was much greater than in the 
former case, many extending from hill to hill. The lateral roots fre¬ 
quently sent up feeders within 2 in. of the surface. In the third sample 
of corn examined th(‘ s])ecimens were taken 10 days after the corn had 
been killed by frost. At this time, although the leaves were brown 
and dry, the roots seemed to be still alive ami growing. These roots 
had penetrated the ground to a depth of 34 ft., and the soil of the 
entire field was fully occuj)ied by them. 

Wheat roots were examined 110 days after sowing the seed. Most of 
the main roots w(ne found to extend directly downward, sending out 
numerous small f'edeis \>hich i)ra(;tically occupied the soil to a depth 
of about 4 ft. Oats were examined with nearly the same results as 
were found in the case of tlie wheat. 

The sugar beet roots were examined at maturity, or 133 days after 
planting the seed. With this plant the tap root extends almost per 
l>endicularly downward into the ground, the lower part being quite 
small and thread like and reaching to a depth of more than 3 ft. The 
lateral roots started 4 or 5 in. fiom the surface, and there was but little 
root development in the upper 6 in. of the soil. 

The llax roots were studied about the time the cro]) was ready to cut 
for seed. The roots were \ ery small and easily broken, and the sample 
^^as not considered sufliciently good for photographing. Tlie root sys¬ 
tem of the flax is quite unlike that of any other plant studied. It con¬ 
sists of a single, small, threail like tap root running vertically down¬ 
ward and giving off small short side roots in the first 12 to IS in. The 
tap root reaches a depth of about 3 ft.; and, unlike tlie roots of the 
other plants, the Hax roots do not form a network near the surface of 
the soil, nor do they occupy it so comidetely. 

The investigations of potato roots werc‘ nearly a failure on account of 
the plants having been frosted. The roots of this plant are said to be 
few in number and do not run deep. 

In general, it is said that crops may be divided into 2 classes, those 
planted in rows and cultivated, and tliose sown broadcast or drilled a 
few inches apart and not cultivated. In the first class are placed corn, 
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potatoes, beets, etc., while in the latter are wheat, oats, and fla^. The 
roots of the latter penetrate deepest into the soil, but make only short 
rudimentary lateral growth, while the roots of the cultivated crops 
spread out horizontally in every direction and occui)y more soil, but do 
not extend so deep into the ground as those of the sowed crops. 

Selective absorption of mineral elements by plants, E. De- 
MOUSSY {Compt, Rend. A cad. Sci. Paris. 127 {1898)j No, 28^pp,970-973 ).— 
The author reports a number of experiments with colza, buckwheat, 
rye, and rye grass on tlicir ability to absorb, through their roots the 
salts of potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, etc. Young buckwheat 
plants grown in cultures containing equal quantities of nitrate and 
chlorate of potash absorbed in 5 days 6.5 mg. nitrate and only 2.7 mg. 
chlorate. Colza in 8 days, from a similar solution, absorbed 10.9 mg. 
nitrate and 4.6 mg. chlorate. Similar results were obtained with rye. 

Experiments with potassium and calcium on rye, colza, peas, and 
lentils showed a considerable preponderance of potash absorbed. Colza 
takes up a little less calcium than soda, maize a little more. The com¬ 
parison between potassium and sodium showed a slight absorption of 
sodium compared with that of potassium. 

In general, when mineral solutions not jioisonous to plants are pre¬ 
sented singly, they are absorbed in about the same proportion as they 
exist ill the normal plant. Injurious minerals are absorbed through 
the roots in very small quantities only. When grown in complex solu¬ 
tions, the plants exercise a selective power between the different 
materials in the solutions. 

The author calls attention to the fact that these experiments were all 
made on young plants, and the results are not necessarily the same on 
older ones. 

Dextrin as a reserve material in plants, Leolkro Du Sablon 
{Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. FariSj 128 {1899)^ No. 15^ pp. 9id, 915).—The 
author states that most physiologists consider dextrin not as a reserve 
material but as a transitory product due to the action of diastase on 
starch. Investigations on a number of plants, however, seem to indi¬ 
cate that this view will have to be modified somewhat. 

The author gives the starch and dextrin content in hyacinth bulbs 
for different periods of growth, from which it appears that the maximum 
dextrin'content is found in the bulbs when in a resting stage. Other 
plants show similar characteristics. Tulip bulbs in a resting state con. 
tain 14 per cent of dextrin, and lily bulbs IS per cent. In both these 
plants, as well as in hyacinths, the dextrin is always found in con]unc- 
tion with starch. In the asphodel, where there is no starch, the dex¬ 
trin amounts to 15 or 20 per cent, and sometimes even more. In this 
case there is no digestion of starch to form dextrin, and this latter 
substance must be considered as a reserve carbohydrate. 

In conclusion, the author says that dextrin should bo consideied as 
playing 3 different roles: (1) as a reserve in the organs during their 
formation, when it is used to form starch; (2) as a decomposition xirod- 
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uct of starch, and (3) as a reserve material independent of the starch 
during the resting period. 

Formation and transformation of lecithin, J. Stoklasa (Ztschr, 
Physiol. Ghem.j 1898 j p. 398; abs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. /8og. \London\j 
1899y Ko. p. 181). —The author states that in lupines kept in the dark 
the decomposition of albumin, formation of asparagin and glutamin, 
and the decomposition of lecithin take place not only in the leaves but 
also ill the root tubercles. Lecithin is said always to be an accompani¬ 
ment of the albuminoids, and is decomposed as a consequence of the 
darkening of the green leaves. The formation of lecithin and of the 
albuminoids depends on photosynthetic assimilation. 

Inulin, H. Fisoueb ( Beitr. Biol.Pjlanz. [OoAn], 8 {1898)^pp. 53-106; ahs. 
in Jour.Roy. Micros. Boo. [ Jjondon\ 1899, No.3,pp. 291,^92). —The author 
gives a detailed account of his investigation of the occurrence of inulin 
in i)lants, its i)roperties, micro-chemical reactions, etc. This substance 
is said to be especially characteristic of the Oompositfc, occurring in 
most of the tribes and in a large number of the genera of that order. 
It is also found in tlie allied orders Oampaniilacem, Lobeliaceae, Good- 
eiiiacea*, and occasionally elsewhere. It is said to occur very rarely in 
monocotyledons, and but one instance is re^iorted of its occuiTence in an 
annual plant. Its presence has been recorded in algm, but has not been 
definitely determined in Gyninosiierms, IHeridophyta, Bryophyta, or 
fungi. Its main function is undoubtedly that of a reserve food material 
in the dormant period of the plants, 0 (‘curring especially in under¬ 
ground organs. 

The author criti(*ises the views of Niigeli, Meyer, and Hiitschli respect¬ 
ing the nature of the swelling of this substance, and he claims that 
the mode of swelling by absorption of water is quite different from that 
of starch or gelatin. The sj)hairo crystals increase in volume, but do 
not pass gradually into a soluble condition, forming i)aste. On the 
contrary, they are said to dissolve completely like crystals or break up 
into numerous granules. 

The making and improvement of wheats for Australian condi¬ 
tions, W. Fabbeu [Rpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Bci., 7 (1898), pp. 908, 
909 ).—A brief abstract is givcm of a paper read by the author before 
this association, giving an account of the origin of the work and prin¬ 
ciples on which it had been cjonducted. The (pialities desired for improve¬ 
ment were increased rust resistance and increased gluten content. The 
methods adopted for improving the wheat plant were by selection and 
(*.ross breeding combined with selection, the latter being considered the" 
more advantageous. For Australian conditions the author states that 
the qualities of wheat esi)ecially demanded are ability to thrive in dry 
soils, stool sparingly, and ripen early. For rust resistance the author 
expresses the o])inion that the solution of the problem has j)robably 
already been accomplished so far as the interior of Australia is con¬ 
cerned. 
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The bacteria of leguminoua root tubercles, Mazj^ {Ann, Imt 
Pasteur^ 13 (1S99\ No, 3, pp, 145-155). —In previous papers (E. S. K, 9, 
p. 118; 10, p. 318) the author discussed the physiology aud morphology 
of the bacteria, which assist in the assimilation of free atmospheric 
nitrogen. In the ])resent article the practical utilization of these 
organisms is discussed and the theories reviewed. The soil inoculation 
of Salfeld and the pure cultures of l^obbe are described, aud the 
advantages of each pointed out. The author does not agree with 
Nobbe in that there is a separate race of bacteria for each species or 
group of nearly allied species of plants. He claims that such conclu¬ 
sions are not warranted either by field trials or a study of the physi¬ 
ology of the organisms themselves, lie believes there are certain 
physiological forms of bacteria which are determined by the nature of 
the media in which they are developed. These are able to inoculate 
the roots of plants growing in soils offering the jn*oper condition for 
their development. The same principle will probably apply to Alinit. 

The author believes that the use of i)ure cultures of these organisms 
is not destined to play a very important part in agricultural practi(‘e. 

On the distribution of bacteria through the soil, P. P. Dehi^rain 
{Ann. Ayron,^:J5 {1<S99)^ No, 6‘, pp. 289-^93). —Studies are reported in 
which the presence and activity of nitrogen-assimilating biicteria in soil 
which had been devoted exclusively to vine growing for 25 years were 
investigated. Pots were filled with soil from the vineyard, fertilized 
with 8uperphosi)hat(^ and stable manure, and from a i)Iat where vetches 
had been grown the previous year. Poraparisons were made between 
the crop of vetches grown in the different ])ots, from whicdi it appears 
that the pots receiving manure gave the greatest yield, and those with¬ 
out fertilizer, but supposedly well inoculated with organ isms for nitrogen 
assimilation, the least. Examinations of the roots showed an abun. 
dance of tubercles in every pot, although no leguminous crop had bemi 
grown on the vineyard soil for at least 25 years. . 

The author believes there is an abundance of bai'teria carried by the 
winds, etc., to all soils, and the addition of cultures such as Alinit and 
Nitragir are unnecessary. In order to obtain the best results, he says, 
it is better to provide the ])roper conditions i'or both the bacteria and 
the plants themselves. 

His observations an‘ said to substantiate those of Maze in that there 
are apparently distinct classes of bacteria for calcareous soils and for 
sandy ones. 

Nitragin experiments, K. F. Ladd {North Dakota 8ta. Bnl. 35^ 
pp. 327-329). —The author conducted a series of ex}>eriments to ascer¬ 
tain whether any advantage would be derived from inoculating North 
Dakota soils with germs obtained from cultures from the roots of peas. 
The material used was that known commercially as Nitragin. A series 
of pot experiments was conducted in sand and garden soils, and the 
results obtained indicate a marked advantage resulting from the inoo 
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ulatiou of the soil iu the case of the saud cultures, but with the garden 
soil already rich iu organic matter the advantage was very slight. 

In order to test the experiment more fully the same experiment was 
conducted in })lats, with similar results. 

The general conclusion reached from the experiment is that where 
the soil is well stocked with organic matter the gain obtained is not 
sutiioient to warrant recommending the use of Nitragin. In the case 
of light sandy soils and for truck gardening it is possible that it might 
prove valuable. 

Ohemi(*>al analyses were made of the plants grown in the various 
ex])eriments with the following results: 

Ohemical vompoaition of peas prown wUh and without Nitragin, 


Protciu. Fat. gen-free A«b. 

m>ei. 


PLA t FVPFItTMEXTs. 

(ii'owii in aand: 

With Nitragin. 

Without Nitragin. 

(irown in garden aoil 

With Nitragin. 

Without Nitragin . 

FIELD KXPRRntKNTS. 

With Nitragin. 

Without Nitragin . 


Pe> cent, i 

'V/ eent.l1 

Vr cnU. 1 

'Vr cmt.J 

'Vr cent. P 

er cent. 

4 JO 

14. 18 
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20 05 1 

47.80 

7.30 

fi. 25 

11.06 

14 

21.15 

48.80 

8.61) 

6. «0 

20. 12 

6.87 

20 20 

36. 31 

6.60 

4. 15 

20. 56 

6. 75 

21 60 

37.64 

4.15 

4.92 

22. 50 

5. 50 

10.30 

42. 40 

4.92 

a. 4U 

22. 50 

5. 08 

20. 83 

38.15 

3.46 


Elementary science buUetins, W. ,1. Beal {Prov. Mich, HorU 8oc,f 1897^pp, S43- 
SGSjfiffH. 4.1), —Notos arc jrivcn on a iinniUcr of Hcetls iicfore and after sprouting and 
observations rcconlotl on tlie behavior of leaves of clovers, etc., at different times 
of day. 

Cereals and their relations to the life zones in North America, C. S. Plumb 
{Prov. Sov. Praia. Ayr, Sci., 789S, pp, 1.17-140 ).—Notes are given on investigations on 
the distribution of corn, wheat, and oats as iiilliienced by the different life zones. 
The details of these have been published as Bulletin 11 of the Division of Biological 
Survey of this Department rE. S. K., 10, p. 723), 

American grasses—II, V. Lamson-Sckibnkr ( r. s. Dept. Agr.^ Division of Agros¬ 
tology Bu1.17fpp. 349, Jigs. .12.7). —This bulletin is in continuation of Bulletin 7 of 
the Division (E. S. R., 10, p. 327). Illustrated notes are given on 325 species of 
grasses, many of whieli are iPnstrated for the lirst time. The prominent character¬ 
istics, habitat, distrihiititm, and time of flowering of each species are given. 

The flat pea, W I.\MSoN-S<.’iaBNKU {I . S. Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology Circ. 
11 y pp. d, fign. .!).—Deserijitive notes are given of the flat pea, which is a variety of 
Lathyrus sytvvsiris. The history of its iutrodn<‘tion is stated, and the various uses 
to which thes(‘ plants have betm put are described. The methods of cultivation are 
given and ehemii'al analyses ur«' <|Uot<‘d from various station pnblicatious. The 
value of the flat ])ea as determined at a number of the stations is outlined, and in* 
eonclnsiou the author states that in the sandy arid regions of the West, especially in 
the limestone and clialky regions of the Southwest, the flat pea may be considered as 
having some value, hut where other forage crops can be grown, such as com, sorirbums, 
rye, barley, elo\ei-8, or the ordinary tame grasses, it will not pay to cultivate this 
plant for fodder. 

Grazing problems in the Southwest and how to meet them, .J. (i. Smith ( U. S, 
Dept. Jgr*y Division of Agrostology Bvl, 16, pp. 47, Jigs. 9). —Notes are given on the free 
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ranges and eflfocts of overstocking. The investigations of the author of various 
problems of grazing are given at some length. Destruction of grasses by animal 
pests and tlie deterioration through the increase of weeds, the principal of which 
are prickly pear and raesquite, are discussed. 

Various iin'tliods of renewing cattle ranges are brietiy mentioned, and as additional 
aids to range inqiroveinonts the author mentions stack silage, hay, and attention to 
the water for stock. The grazing regions of Texas and New Mexico are divided into 
a number of regions, each of which is bounded and its characteristics described. 

NTotes on Panicum colonum ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 ( tS99), \o. .7, p. 904, pi. 1 ).— 
This grass, wliich is highly esttiemed, is ligured and described. It is claimed to be 
valuable for pasturage and hay. 

Notes on one of the so-called native millet grasses, .1. II. Maidkn (Agr. Oaz. 
New South Wales, W {7899), No. 0, pp. 494, 49o,p1. 1). —Notes are given on a variety 
of J*anieum decompositum. Tliis grass is said to grow well and provide abundant 
fodder. Hor8(‘s do not a(‘ein to like it, although sheep thrive on tln^ grass and hay. 
This plant diirers from the highly esteemed i*. decompositum in having narrower 
leaves and permanently erect branches and panicles. 

Some notes on the progress of variety study in timothy, A. D. Hopkins {J*roc. 
Soe. Prom. Agr. Sci., 7898, pp. 120-122). —Notes ar(‘ given in which the author briefly 
describes 8 varieties of timothy which have resulted from selei'tiou. The important 
characters which are exhibited by the did’oreiit varieties are readily retained, and 
the author thinks that larger yields and superior ijualities of hay and seed may be 
obtained in this manner. 

Ramie, or China glass (Boehmeria nivea), W. Soittter {(Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 
{1S99), No. f), pp. 9S0-282, pis. 2). —Illustrated notes are given of this fiber plant, 
togidher with directions for its culti\ation and utili/ation. 

Plants of the rabbit-infested country of South Queensland, .1. V. llAiLtn 
(J?p/. Australasian Assoc, ^idv. Sci., 7 {1S98), pp. 448-191, jJs. 0). —A list is given of a 
number of plants which aie able to withstand the soNority of the climate ol the 
rabbit-infested regions along Jbilloo River and which thrive when all other plants 
seem to be destroyed by drought. 

Plants reputed poisonous to stock, F. M. ItAii.EX ((Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 
{1899), No. 6,pp. 709-408,pU. 2). —Notes aregivmi on IJtbherlia beuueiti and Nieoiiana 
suareolens, Acacia euuningiiami, A. delihrata, and .1. pt uuinervis. The acacias, or some 
of them, ai’o regarded as \alnable torage ]>lant8 at certain stag<*M of growth, and 
their ])oisouous qualities are said to be due to the i>r<*sence of saponin in tin* uni ipe 
liods. Trema aspei'a, hich has been considered poisonous, probably owes its in jurious 
quality to its forming be/oars in the stomachs of cows and horses. 

The supposed poisonous plants of western Austialia, T. Tuhnkii (Ryd. Aus^ 
tralasiav Assot. Adr. SeL, 7 (1898), pp. 910-979). —The author popularly desi ribes VA 
species of indigeiioUN and introduced jdants wlii< h are suspected of poisoning or 
causing injurN to cattle, horses, ami sheep. 

I^otes on Yuccas {Prounih( us, 9 (/s’W), Vo. 10.1, pp. 719-778, Jigs. ,!).— Illustrated 
descriptive notes are given of \ ueta filameniosa, ) . aloifolia, ) . gloriosa, \ . JihJera, 
and y. brevifolia, together with an account of the juethod of their fertili/ation, etc. 

Distinctive characteristics of the sexes of Qinkgo biloba, L. Henry {Jour. 
Soo. Nat, Uori. France, 2. ser., 21 (1899), Feb.; Bui, Assoc. Anciens fJleres I^coO Hurt. 
Vei'sailles, 1898, p. 99j; cited in (lard. Chron., 3. ser,, 29 {1899), No. 040, p. 2(H). —It is 
claimed that female trees retain their lea\es longer than male trees, at Paris a ditier- 
ence of 3 or 4- weeks being noticed. Early frosts may aecelerato tlie fall, but 
appreciable dillerences can be noted in tlie two sexes. 

Concerning the pollination of Cucuroita, A. Bui/a {Uni. Soc. Hot. Hal,, 7898, pp. 
217-222; abs. in Hot. Cenfbl,, Beihefie, 8 {1899), No. 0, pp. 439, 426]. 

Investigations on the development of the seed coat and pericarp of the 
Graminese, P. Guf:KiN {Ann. Sci. Nat. Bot., 8. ser., 9 {1899), No. 1, pp, 1-59, figs. 70; 
Bui. Soc. Bot. France, 49 {1898), No. 6-8, jfp. 409-411). 
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InvestlgationB on the growth of plants, L. MoxtbM[artini {Aiti Inst, Bot, Univ, 
PariafJ, tter., C* {J899)f pp, 75-148 ).—InvestigatiouH on the growth of a number of plants 
are reported, from which the author concludes that growth is not duo to turgesceuce, 
hut is a vital function of protoplasm. An extensive list of works consulted in the 
preparation of this pa])er is given. 

Winter growth of buds, E. KOsteu (Beitr. Wise. Bot., ‘8 {1898)^ p. 401; aha. in 
Bot. Centbl., BHhefte, 8 (1809), No. 0,p. 420 ).—The buds of maple and pine are said 
to show a small amount of growth between November and February during an ordi¬ 
nary winter. 

The leafing of trees, A. C. Fourks {Gard. Chron., 8. ner., 25 (1899), Nos. 049, p. 858; 
052, p. 400 ).—Notes are given on the order of leafing of a number of forest trees and 
some of the phenomena by which they may be influenced. 

Physiological investigations on the utilization of the reserve material in seeds 
during germination, C. l*otTniKWiT8( ii (Meni. Soc. Nat. Kiew, 15 (1890-98), j)p. 
510-011). 

Notes on transpiration, H. H. Dixom (Pioc. Boy. Irish Acad., S (1898), pp. 
018-0.15, Jiye. 2; ahe. in Jour. Hoy. Micros. Soc. \^London\, 1899, No. 8, pp. 800,801 ),— 
The author regards tninspiration as a vital rather than a physical phenomenon. The 
elevation of the water of the transpiration current when the leaves are surrounded 
by a saturated atiuosphore is said to be ett‘ected by a pumping action proceeding in 
the liN ing cells of the leaves. This pumjdng action is saitl to be capable of raising 
\vat(*r against all external hytlrostatic pressure. In common with other vital actions, 
this is accelerated by a moderately high temperature and is dependent on the supply 
of oxygen. This actis ity is possessed b,> the cells adjoining the terminal portion of 
the water conduits and in plants provided with water glands the pumping action is 
not limited to the secreting tissues of these glands. 

Assimilation of nitrates by plants, T. Wolfe ii (Bostock, 1898, pp.Ol, pU. 7; ahs. 
in Jour. Boy. Micros. Soc. [London'], 1899, No. 8,p..i0 <^).—From a series of experiments 
on the absorption, distribution, and assimilation of nitrates hy cultivated plants, 
the author concludes f hat plants grown in the dark store np nitrates very rapidly 
and more abundant]than those grown in the light. Flauts grown either in th<‘ 
dark or light in an atmosphere containing a larger amount of carbon dioxid than 
n<»rinal contain no starch and only traces of glucose. Nitrates could be detected 
only in small (juautities in the vascular bundles A larger quantity is found in 
tlu^ bundle sheaths, and the largest amounts occur in the cells of the cortex and 
parenchyma. 


METEOEOLOGY. 

Monthly Weather Review (T. lA. hept, Agr., Weather Bureau, 
Monthly Weather BevieiCj 147 Nos.l^pp. 1-40, Jigs. 4, charts 9; 14, 

pp. 41-87, pis. 6, charts 13; 3, pp. 89-138, charts 13). —lii addition to 
the usual reports on forecasts and warnings and on weather and croi> 
conditions, and meteorological tables and charts, No. 1 contains special 
contributions on l^ecent titles of i)apers bearing on meteorology, by 
W. F. E. Phillii)s; Hints to observers of shooting stars, by W. Harkness;^ 
The northwest gales of the southern Blue Ridge and Piedmont region, 
by B.C. Hawkins; and Hydrology of the Lake Minnetonka watershed, 
by G, W. Cooley (see p. 223); and notes by the editor on meteorological 
records in Iowa, history of weather telegraphy, the Tugrin fog dis 
peller, the intei national date, sensible temperatures, origin of the word 
‘‘blizzard,” forests and snowfall, and recent earthquakes. 
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No. 2 coutams special contributions on Snow temperatures, by E. B. 
Calvert and W. li. Phillips; Eecent papers bearing on meteorology, 
by W. P. E. I^hillips; and Wave of billow clouds, by A. J. Henry; and 
notes by the editor on the weight or mass of the atmosphere, the 
Weather Bureau in Alaska, solar halo, frequency of injurious phe¬ 
nomena, barographs on ships, why do birds migrate? ice jam in the 
Niagara Eiver, international cloud names, forecasts on letter boxes, 
the dei)th of atmospheric cold waves, the benehts of severe winters, 
weather versus climate, experiments in protection from frost, the dust 
in the atmosphere, the blessing of cold weather, recent earthquakes, the 
WeatherBureau and the ice business, and history of weather predictions. 

No. contains special contributions on Experiments in weather pre¬ 
diction, by W. A. Eddy; Selenium and its use for the measurement of 
sunshine, by N. K. Dorsey; Snow rollers, by A. U. Thiessen; Eecent 
papers bearing on meteorology, by W. F. E. Phillij)8; and ITtilization 
of fog, by A. McL. Hawks; and notes by the editor on the l^acihc 
Coast division of the Canadian meteorological service, inirobia and 
seiches, meteorological reports by cable from Iceland, the International 
Meteorological Committee, meteorology in Bussia, the daily weather 
map tor Mexico, the utility of the weather maj), obscure jmints in 
meteorology, meteorology in Creat Britain, breaking up of the ice at 
Pierre, South Dakota, li<|uid air as a source of ])()wer, dust whirls and 
fairy dances, monthly charts for the West Indies, vertical temperature 
gradients, utilization of fog, the blue color of the sky, abstracts of 
university theses, and storm centers in the Pac/ilic. 

The importance of meteorology for the farmer ( FUhlhu/n Landw. hs ( 

Xo. JO, pp. ,IOI-Ah0). 

Meteorological observations, J. E. Ostkandki: and A. ('. Monahan (Man8arhu- 
8tH8 Hatch. Sta, Met. tUd^. 1J4, 1 Hi, pp. / each). —8niiiiriarit*s of obstTvatious on 

pressure; teinju'raliire, Inimidity, jiret-ipitation, Avind, siuishine, clonditiess; and 
casual i)henoinena during Ai)ril, Ma\; and June. Tin* data are discussed iu 

general notes ou the weather ol‘ each mouth. 

Meteorological observations {('ompt. Iiend. Jun. Sia. Ayrou. Hloiy,- /.W, pp. 
09-024, Jigs. J, charts A). —'I’hese include observations on raiut’all, evaporation, soil 
moistiir and teinperatim-, pressure; temperature and humidity of the air, siiii- 
shine, eloudiness and solar radiation, wind; and miseellam^ons ])henom<'na. The 
observations are recorded in tables and eliaits. 

The meteorology of 1898 ( Trans Highland and Ayr. Soc. ‘Scotland. scr., 11 
{J809)f pp. T,77-AS4 ).—A table gives a comparison of* the winds, mean pressure, 
temperature, rainfall, cloud, and sunshine of 189H as eonipar(‘d with the }>reviouH 
42 years’ averages” foi- all Scotland, 'fhe gemu-al features of the weather of each 
month of 1898 and the effect of tin* season on the growth ol’ crops, especially wheat, 
barley, oats, potatoes, and tiirMi[)H, are hrietly discussed. 

Cloud observations in Victoria, I*. Hakacciii (Hpi. Ansiralasian Assoc. Adr.Sci., 
7 (1898), pp. £50-26^1, pis. 4).—A rvpuri of progress in observations made in pursu¬ 
ance of the plan adopted )>y the International Meteorological C’oniinittee in 1894 on 
form, position, and direction of iiio\emcnt of clouds, with special notes on cirrus 
clouds and on direction and forei- ot* the surface w iud, temperature of the air, weather 
eharacteristies, etc. 
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Weather predictions and weather reports of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
oenturieSi G. Hellmann (Wetterprognosen und Wetter beriohU dee XV und XVIJahr~ 
hunderte, No IS, Neadruoke voit Sohrifien und Karten iiber Meleorologie und JErdmag- 
netiemue. Berlin: A, Aeber 4' Go., 1899), 

Weather foreoasting, W. L. Moore {V, S, Dept. Agr,, Weather Bureau Bui. 25, 
pp. 16). —‘‘The article is written in popular style, and contains information as to 
the movements and progression of storms, the difierent kinds of storms, how fore* 
oasts are maile, etc., and, in addition, a brief history of the early researches in 
meteorology and of the organization of the Weather Biireau.^^ It is a reprint of an 
article which was published in The Forum, May, 1898, 

Phenologioal observations in Klagenfurt, 1895-1898, H. SABiDrssi (Jahrb. 
Naturhiet. Landee Mua., KUrnten, 2^ {1899), pp. 49-60). 

The causes of the earlier or later appearance of the vegetation period in 
different years in the Scandinavian countries, O. Pettekson {K. Laudl. Akad. 
Bandl., 88 (1899), No. l,pp.8-18). —The vegetation period is shown to stand in close 
relation tt) the surface temperature of the Atlantic Ocean during the winter months. 

Hydrology of the Lake Minnetonka watershed, G. W. Cooley (£7^. S. Dept. Agr., 
Weather Bureau Doc. 194,pp. JO^figa.l). —A discussion of data (in tables and charts) 
on rainfall »1881-1889), evaporation, and run oil*, reprinted from Monthly Weathei' 
Ueriew, 17 k.1899), No. 1. 

Monthly bulletin of the River and Flood Service, If. (*. P'rankenfield ( TJ.S. 
Dept. Agr,, Breather Bureau Doc. 181, pp. 16, chart /).—A siiiiiiuary of observations on 
river stages and the condition of na\ igation <luring October, 1898. 

Measurement of precipitation, W. L. Moore and (7. F. Mak\ in ( l\ S. Dept. Agr., 
Weather Bureau Doc.l96,pp,28,fige.l(f). —This is a x>aBiphlet of instructions for the 
measurement and registration of ])re<'i)utation hy means of the standard instruments 
of the U. S. Weather Hurean. 

Water in the Sahara, Laiiaciik ( Her. Sci. IPnrie}, /. eer., 11 {1899), No. 81,pp* 6ol- 

65.}). 


WATER—SOILS. 

Analyses of water for irrigation, (t. L. IIoltee and J. Fields 
{Oklahoma Sta. Bid. .V<S, pp. :}- 7 ). —Analyses of the solids of 44 samples 
of stream, well, and spring* water are reported, ineluding* a number 
already published (E. 8. R., 9, p. OJMi). A summary of the conclusions 
reiwrhed is as follows: 

“(1) The water of the salt Fork of tin* .Vikaiisas and <»f thel’imarrou River is 
unfit to he usc<l for irrigation, except in very limited amounts. 

“(2) The water of the North Canadian and of the South ('anadiau may be safely 
used for iirigation. 

••(3) None of the siiialicr streams that have been examined, except the Hlack 
Rear, are unlit to he used for irrigation. 

“(1) Well waters vary greatl.v in the aiiioiuit and character of the dissolved 
mineral matter which they contain, and should heanalv/ed before being arraiigeil 
to ho used for irrigation. 

“(5) A ])artial survev of tlie conditions whicli must ho met in the construction of 
reservoirs for the rctontiou of storm river waters has been maile, and it is not clear 
that this method is entirely feasible in all eases.” 

The alkcdi soils of Montana, F. W. Traphagen (Afontatia 8ta. 
Jhtl. JSjpp. iO-oO). —The formation of soil; the origin, source, and rise 
of alkali; the treatment of alkali lands; the effects of nlkali upon 
plants and soils, and the vegetation of alkali flats are discussed, and 
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deterininatioiiR of sulphuric acid, calculated as sodium sulphate, and of 
alkalinity in terms of sodium carbonate of 325 samples of alkali soils 
taken at different depths at about 50 localities in the State are rei)orted. 
“Almost without exception where alkali exists in Montana, it is of the 
‘white’ kind and not the ‘black.’ It owes its origin to the rock from 
which the soil was formed and is ])reseiit because the annual precipita¬ 
tion is not sutlicient to carry it away in solution.” 

Underdraining, where it will pay. Judicious surface flooding, growing 
of alfalfa, and cautious irrigation ai e suggested as a means of ameliora¬ 
tion. The use of gypsum on black alkali is recommended. 

Soil studies, M F. Ladd (N^orth Dakota 8ta, liuL pp. 310-322 ),— 
These include chemical analyses of 9 samples of soil (2 from Mayville, 
1 from Edgeley, and (5 from the station rotation plats), the grading of G 
samples with reference to gumbo luoperties, and studies of the humus 
and hnmates of 2G samjdes. 

The water-soluble matter of the gumbo soils was determined, but the 
results aiiparently threw no light on the peculiar pro])erties of these 
soils. The soil on which tliere had been the greatest crop rotation con¬ 
tained the largest amount of nitrogen and organic and volatile matter 
and the smallest amount of sand and silica. Almost the reverse was 
true of t he soils showing the most marked gumbo jiroperties. 

(.Irdinary chemical analyses of the soil of adjacent flelds, one of which 
had been cropped, uiainly in wheat, for 17 years, and was beginning to 
show a decline in ])rodu(itiveness, and the other had remained in native 
sod, gave little ‘*to indicate why there should be any marked difference 
in the productivity of the two soils.” A study of the humus and humates 
gave the following results: 

JTumu*^ antJ humates hi old and nvw soilb. 


lIiiiiiciteH. 

HuniiiH . 

In tliH huniiiles; 
Plios; aoric Hcid 
CnlHuni o\id 
I’otaHBiuni oxi<i 
Nitrogen. 


1 Old Hoil. 1 

New Hoil. 

1 Per cent. 

• cent. 

;i. U4 

4. 27 

1 1.56 

2.5a 

.m 

.192 

1 . H92 

1. 030 

.075 

.089 

.04] 

.094 


Humus iH tliat j)ortiou of tlm organu* or vegetable matter in the soil that has 
reached a certain stage of <loca>, while liumates refer to all the matter that is 
extracted with the humus' aud is the iiiiiicral portion of the soil together with the 
humus. It will ho seen that hy ])roeo8se8 of cropping the humus in the old soil has 
hcon reduced SU ])er cent as coiu]»ared with the adjoining new Boil, and it is not ]>roh- 
abl© that this represents the lull extent of loss. Of nitrogen in the hiiinus there has 
been a loss from the old held of 56 per cent. It has been assumed- that a soil for 
wheat growing should contain not less than 5 per cent of organic matter, and in 
this ciise we have only 1.56 per cent of humus and 5.26 i>er cent of volatile matter, 

^ By means of 1 ])er cent ammonia solution. 

‘-'North Dakota Kta. Bui. ;12 (E. S. R., 10, p. 129). 
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not all of which was organic matter, and the amount of humna nitrogen is very low, 
0.041 per cent, which is less than one fourth of the average humus nitrogen as deter- 
mined for other soils. Is it not possible that we have here an answer to the question, 
What is the probable reason for loss of i)roductive power in this soil f The remedy 
would seem to be to increase the humus matter in the soil by such a system of crop 
rotation as would best insure this end. 

In the soil we have just been examining we find that along with the humus there 
is extracted considerable mineral matter. In case of the above soil 4S per cent of 
the total phosphoric acid in the soil w'as extracted with the humus, 42 x>er cent oi* 
the lim(‘, and 31 per cent of the jiotash.” 

Aft the humuft deereased the percentage of phospboric ncid, potasli, 
nitrogen, and lime extracted with the huinus decreased. Analyses of 
other soils fthow that an increase of humns in the soil is accompanied 
by an increase of mineral constituents associated with the humus, 
althougli the increase ift not always uniform. 

The 4 x)er cent ammonia extract of a soil was subjected to fractional 
precipitation by hydrochloric acid with the following results: 

CompoHHoft of fractional precipitate of noil humiie extract. 


One tliird I'lVo thirds. 


Complete. 


Humus.. 

Ash. 

Nitiojreii iu pr(H.*iiiitate. 


Per cejit 
54 H8 
45 62 , 
6 07 ' 


Per cent. 
49.19 
50.81 
3.67 


Per cent. 
29. 3:1 
70. 65 
1 33 


‘*ln ashing the X)re<*ii)itate it was found soliiblo in water, and it can not be 

said that all of the aniinouiuin chlorid formed was washt'd out, and tboro 'was also 
dissolved a small anioimt of tho huinatcH. 

“Tho huniates while still moist on the filter ))aper w ill he largely dissolved by con¬ 
tinued ashing with tvatci, leaving not to exceed 20 per cent of residue on the paper. 
On ignition this icsidiie is found to eoiitain 08 per eent luineial matter and .32 per 
cent of humus. Tin* rt'sidne is a black, shiny product resembling the broken surface 
of lignite coal. On boiling witli water a portion of these bumates are found to be 
soluble. 

‘^On the other baud these bumates, iu tin* fresh eondition, soluble iu water, on dry¬ 
ing and igniting, lcjiv<‘ a mineral reshliie of tJl jier eent, ol which 80 )>er cent is not 
soluble in 1in diocbh>ric or nitric ac.id.'’ 

The humuft, huinaftvs, and mineral matter contained in the hnmates 
were determined in 24 samples of soil. The following is a summary of 
the results: 

HumitHf humatee, atid mineral in humates of :4 samples of soil. 


Minimum. 

Maximum 

Average.. 


Hu- ' 
inuteM. 


Per ct. 
3.84 
15 26 
9.1.5 
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Xitrogeu. 

I*hoai»horie 

11 .1.1 

Calcium oxid. • 

Potassium oxid. 

Hu- 





_ 

_ 

_ 

— 

tllUH. 

Total. 

Ill hu j 

inuH. 1 

Total. { 

In hu¬ 
mus. 

Total. 

In hu¬ 
mus. 

Total. 

In hu¬ 
mus 

Per ct. 

]*er ct. 

Per ct 

Per ct. * 

1 Per ct. 1 

Per ct. 

' Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

1..56 

0 180 

0.041 

'frac© 

'rrace., 

Trace. 

0 

0.18 

0.075 

7.90 

. 4r)6 

. 362 

0.40 

0.199 

2. 70 

1.03 

.73 

.233 

4 77 

. 292 

. 163 

. 269 

.138 1 

1 

.944 

.436 

.409 

.153 
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On the average the huinates contained 66 per cent of the nitrogen of 
the soil, 51 per cent of the phosphoric acid, 37 per cent of the potash, 
and 46 per cent of the lime, while the humus constituted 62 per cent of 
the total humates extracted. 

The soil of the Red River Valley wheat lands, A. M. Ten Eyok 
(North Dakota Sta, Bui, pp. 346-.^r)8, Jigs, J2 ),—The soil of the station 
farm is fairly typical of these lands. It is described as “ a very fertile, 
deep, black loam, underlaid by a subsoil slightly liner in texture and 
lighter in color, often called a clay, but which is more properly a 
compact, heavy loam.” 

Samples of the soil, taken at depths of 1 to 6, 6 to 12, 12 to 24, 24 tjo 
36, and 36 to 48 in., were subjected to mechanical analysis. The method 
of analysis recommended by the Division of Soils of this Department 
(E. S. H., 8, p. 481) was followed with this exception: ‘‘Previous to the 
separation, instead of rubbing up the moistened sample in a mortar, or 
revolving it in a shaker for several hours, each 30 gm. was treated with 
100 cc. of distilled water, stirred occasionally, and allowed to stand for 36 
hours.” The water capacity, weight per cubic*, foot, and water-soluble 
salts were also determined. *^The water-soluble salts were determined 
from the filtrate obtained by placing 10 gm. of soil in 100 cc. of distilled 
water for 24 hours and then boiling the whole briskly for 10 minutes.” 

“The soil of the station farm is sticky and heavy to handle when at 
all wet, and below the depths to whicdi it is annually loosened by the 
plow it is generally c:oini)act and often gummy. Spots of real gumbo 
are freciuently met with.” Analysis showed, however, that the soil 
contains a large percentage of pure sand (about 61 i)er cent) and that 
the second 6 in., the gummy i)ortiou, is the coarsest in structure of any 
of the samides analyzed. The weight pei* cubic foot varied from 56.12 
lbs. in the surfac e foot to 99.44 lbs. in the foui th foot. 

Reclamation of bog land in Ayrshire, 3 . Clark ( Trans, Highland 
andAgr. Soc. Scotland^ Tt.ser,^ 11 (IS!)f))^pp,15()-l(il), —An account is given 
of the methods i^ursued and the results obtained on two bogs, reclaimed 
with a view to their use in the growth of timothy hay. “The land [in 
the first cpsc*| was of a beuty nature, mixed with heather and draw moss 
growing on black peat moss, varying in depth from 18 in. to 5 ft., with 
a cold,.blue clay subsoil.” Acclamation of this bog was cjommenccd in 
1893. The first important oi)eration was the draining which the author 
describes as fcdlows: 

first laid off the iiiaiii drain, which I almost iTirariahly made in the niitiiral 
water coiirfle. The ordinary field drains wer<‘ laid oft* 18 ft. .-ipart at right angles to 
the main wherever this was practical. Tin* main drain was made 3 in. deeper than 
the ordinary drains, to give a fall to the wafer from the latter. 

“As moss drains are distinctly different from clay ones I ent the main to the very 
far side of the field from its outlet and allowed it to remain open. 1 next cut the 
farthest away ordinary drain—tliat is, the one at the top of the main—and always 
tiled the drains from the top downwar<l. Tliis prevented any sludge from getting 
into the tile and obviated any fear of choking. The depth of the drains was regu- 
latt‘d ac(‘ordiug to the depth of the moss. In this instance th(»y vary from 2 ft. 3 iu. 
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to* 3 ft. 6 in. I do not like them far into the clay—not more than 6 in.—as the j^eatest 
volame of water is usually found between the moss and clay. But where the moss 
was found to be over 3 ft. B in. in depth—which was the rule in this instance—<1 
placed a beech wood sole under the tile to prevent it irom sinking.” 

The soil was given a heavy dressing (60 cartloads per acre) of ashes 
and roadside parings and 5 tons of gas lime per acre. It was plowed 
in 1894 and seeded to oats, with a top-dressing of 4 cwt. of dissolved 
bone per acre. The crop was light, but the succeeding crop of turnips, 
fertilized with 20 cartloads of barnyard manure, 3 cwt. of superphos- 
l)hate, and ^ cwt. of ammonium sulphate per acre, was good. Follow- 
lowing the turnips, oats were again grown, with .“) cwt. of dissolved 
bone, with good results. The land was then seeded to grain and top- 
dressed in the fall with 10 tons of barnyard manure per acre. In the 
spring 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda was applied as a top-dressing. A fair 
crop of hay was obtained. With the above rotation the first cost of 
reclamation was repaid. 

The second bog was deeper than the first but similar in other respects. 
The method pursued was much the same as in the first experiment. 
The tiles were laid 3^ ft. deep, but ‘‘it is now becjoming very evident 
that this depth is not sufficient for land so soft and spongy as this was. 
The land has since become a great deal more consolidated, resulting in 
some places in a general subsidence of about 18 in., and even more in 
some of the softest parts. This is gradually bringing the pipes very 
near to the surface and at some time in the near future they will require 
to be deepened if the land is to be kei)t under cultivation.” 

The rotation has been oats, potatoes, and mixed grasses containing 
timothy with which manures and fertilizers were freely used, since, in 
the author’s opinion, the liberal use of manures and fertilizers is essen¬ 
tial to success in reclaiming such soil. The results while not so good 
as in the lirst experiment are considered very satisfactory. 

On the dissemination of ferments in the soil, P. P. Dehkbain 
(Ann, Agron,, (1899)^ No, 6*, pp, 289-J9'i ),—Vetch was grown in pots 
of 50 kg. c,a])acity on vineyard soil which had borne no leguminous 
plants for 24 years and on soil which had been cultivated in vetch the 
previous year. In each case one pot received no fertilizer and one 3 
gm. of super])hosphate. In addition one pot containing soil on which 
vetch had not previously been grown received 400 gm. of manure. 

The results show that the vsoil which had not previously borne vetch 
gave the larger yield. Superphosphate did not increase the yield to 
any very great extent, but the beneficial effect of the manure was very 
marked. 

Maze has suggested that the tubercle bacteria of leguminous plants 
are of two classes, those which act in calcareous soils and those which 
act in siliceous soils. The soils at Orignon are calcareous, and the 
results reported above indicate that the organisms atdive in such soils 
are very generally disseminated there. This indicates the futility of 
Nitragin and Alinit. Instead of adding more organisms it 
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would be better to make the conditions more favorable to those already 
present. One ot the means of accomplishing this, suggested by the 
above experiments, is to increase the humus content of the soil by the 
addition of manure. 

On the utilization by plants of the fertilizing constituents of 
soils containing different amounts of sand, E. Grosz {Filhling^s 
LandiP, ZUj,^ fs No. 8^ pp. 291-297 ).—Pot experiments were made 

with barley grown in (1) soil containing 0.155 per cent of nitrogen/0.14 
per (‘ent ot i)otash, 0.07 per cent of phosphoric acid, and 0.43 per cent 
of lime, and (li) tlie same soil mixed with J, and f its weight of sand. 
Data for yields and composition (fertilizing constituents) of the crop 
from the diO'erent pots are reported. These show that the fertilizing 
constituents were more completely utilized in the soils containing the 
larger proimrtion of sand than in those containing less sand but a 
larger amount of plant food. 

The use of coloring matters in tracing the movement of waters in the soil, 

A. Trillat {BuL Ah&oc. Chim. Suer, et IHaiill.y 10 {1S09), No. lO^pp. 9BG-96ii). 

The phosphoric acid content of arable soil, Maizikres {V Kngraia, 14 {1899), No. 
^7fPp. (180, 0.17 ).—A diHciiSHiou of the work of Pagnoiil, l)c*h«‘rain, and others hearing 
on the limits of the prolitnhle use of pliosphates. 

Examination of soils (Compt. Rend, ^inn. Sta. Agron. Ploty, 1896, pp. 89-96 ).— 
Mechaiiieal and cheinieul aiiiil^Nses of the soil at different depths of the experimental 
fields of the station are r(‘porte(l. 

Note on the coirespondence between the results of the chemical analysis of 
a soil and its productiveness, A. N. Pearson {Rpt. Auntralasian Ahhov. Adr. Svi.,7 
(1898), pp. 947-9J J, Jig. 1). —This eorrespoiideuce is worked out for four iinmunnred 
plats on which sugar bt^ets were grown. Making <*ortain arbitrar.N allowances for 
(1) a (leliciency of ]dio8phoric acid, (2) nitrogen, (3) the favorable mechanical effect 
of lime in the soil, and (4) the injurious effect of an excess t>f soluble salts, a curve 

repres(*iiting the total effect of tlni constituents disclosed by the anal\sis" is 
obtained which agrees closely with tlie curve representing the actual productiveness. 

Humates and soil fertility, K. F. Lauo (.four. Amer. Cheni. Soc., 1^0 (1898), No. 11, 
pp. 861-867). —A more complete account of tJiis work is noted above under the title 
of soil studies (see p.224). 

Soil moisture and temperature (Compt. Rend. Ann. Sta. Agron. Plotg, 1896,pp, 102- 
110). —Observations at different d(‘])tli8 are recorded. 

Soil tem^^eratures at Riga, Ck Schw'ei>er (Die Roden tern per a tar hei Riga. Riga, 
1899, pp. 24). 


FERTILIZERS. 

The home mixing of fertilizers, 0. E. Thorne [Ohio Sta. Bui, 100^ 
pp, 123-160, fign. 2 ).—This is a rt*d)ublicatioii iu large ]>art of an earlier 
bulletin on the same subject (E. S. K., 10, p. 532) to which is added the 
results of a coutiuuatiou on corn and wheat of the comparative tests 
of home-mixed und factorymixed fertilizers, ])artially reported in the 
earlier bulletin, and the conclusions of othei- experiment stations and 
investigators who have studied the subject of home mixing. 

In experiments in 1898 the various factory brands of fertilizers pro¬ 
duced practically the same increase of corn as their duplicate home 
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mixtures . . . but the wheat gave, not simply an equal, but a better 
return for the home mixture than for the factory brand.’’ 

The fertilizer control for 1898| A. W. Blair {North Oarolina 8ta. 
Bui. 158y pp. 79--9J9 ).—The bulletin gives a list of the publications of 
the North Oarolina department of agriculture containing fertilizer 
analyses tor 1898^ notes on valuation; explanation of terms; and tabu- 
latetl matter, including a list of firms registering brands for sale in the 
State during 1898, the number of brands licensed in the State each 
year during the last 14 years, the brands credited to the several States, 
comparisons of the fertilizer trade in 9 States, average composition of 
three classes of fertilizers, and number of brands of each below guar¬ 
antee during 1897 and 1898. 

“The number of brands registered for sale in North Carolina during 1898 exceeded 
bj’^ 150 the registration for 1897, which was the highest up to that time, and also 
shows a greater increase than in any previous year. This rapid increase has been 
noticeable since 1890, when then\ was a change from the brand tax to the tonnage tax. 

^^The consumption of commercial fertilizers has increased very rapidly each year, 
amounting to about 246,000 tons in 1898, valued at nearly $6,000,000, as against 
208,000 tons during 1897, valued at about $5,(K)0,000. 

“The larger part of the fertilizers now used in the State are inanufaetured in 
North Carolina and Virginia. 

“The average percentage composition of commercial fertilizers for 1898 is slightly 
above that for 1897, with the exception of available phosphoric acid in complete 
fertilizers, and this falling off is probably due to an interpretation of the law which 
allows a fertilizer high in ammonia and potash to fall below 8 per cent in available 
phosphoric acid. 

“One out of every four and one-fifth of the whole number of fertilizers analyzed 
fell below its guarantee in some iiigreditmt, and one out of eighteen and one-half in 
valua tion.’^ 

Value of sheep manure, W. A. Henry {Breeders^ (ias.y S5 {1899), Ko. .S’, pp. 210,^ 211). 

Modem views conceruiug the changes in and treatment of barnyard manure, 
J. Sebelirn {Norsk Landmandshlad, 18 {1899), Nos. 10, pp. 116-119; 11, pp. 129-183). 

Methods of appl 3 riiig manure, C. F. Curtiss {Breeders (laz., 85 {1899). No. 2,p. 36). 

Investigations on the use of 1 per cent sulphuric acid to check the fermenta¬ 
tion of urine, A. M. Lkoni {Siaz. Sjht. Igr. Ital., 81 {1898), No.pp. 209-221). 

Analysis of seaweed, F. II. (Utthrie {Agr. (iaz. Neie South TJ ales, 10 {1899), No. 6, 
p. 528). —The fertilizing constituents in a sample of Vhgtlospora comosa are reported. 

On the fertilizing constituents of apples and pears, E. Hotter {Jahrh. Pom, 
Landes Vn's.u. Samen Control Sin., (Iraz, 5 {1897), pp. 22-24). —The average jierceut- 
ages of various ash constituents are reported. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, H. B. McDonnell kt al. {Maryland Agr. Col. 
Quart., 1899, No. 3, pp. 51). —Tabulated,analyses and valuations of 388 samples of fer¬ 
tilizers examined during the jieriod from August, 1898, to January, 1899, inclusive, 
and a list of fertilizers licensed for sale up to February 1,1899, accompanied by 
explanatory notes on valuation, etc. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, B. W. Kiu^ore {Mississippi Sta. Bui. 
pp. 7). —^Analyses and valuations of 37 fertilizers are reported. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, B. W. Kilgore {Mississippi Sta. Bui. 55, 
pp. 22). —This bulletin reports analyses and valuations (with guaranties) of 96 sam¬ 
ples of fertilizers and gives a list of brands of fertilizers registered for sale, accom¬ 
panied by explanations of terras and notes on valuation. 

Phosphatic fertilizers, MaiziIcres {VEngrais, 14 {1899), No. 24, pp. 564, 565 ).— A 
general disoussion of this snbjeot. 
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Notes and analyses of some New Sbuth Wales phosphatic minerals and 
phosphatic deposits, C\ II. Mingayb Australasian ^issoo. Adv, Soi,y 7 {189t!)y 
pp. —Analyses of pyromorphite, apatite^ marsupial excrement, i)lio8pliatic 

deposits from raves, and coarse and tine gem sand from gold Helds (largely small 
zircons). 

On the occurrence of phosphatic deposits in the Jenolan caves. New 
South Wales, J. C. H. Mingaye (Bpt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Sci,y 7 {1898), pp, 
—In the samples anal.\ zed the ])hosphoric arid varied &om about 10 to 40 
per rent. The deposits are probably limited. 

Artificial slag, Maizikres {T/Engrais, U {1S99), No. 12, pp. 276-278). —Discusses 
the Wiborgh X)hosphate (E. S. R., 10, ]». 32). 

The future of the potash industry, Maizikres {VEngrais, 14 {1899), No.9,pp. 
204,205). 

The use of fertilizers in the spring, Maizikres {UEngrais, 14 {1899), No. 13,pp. 

J99-J01). 

Lime and its uses in agriculture, A. P. Aitken (Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc. 
Scotland, 5. ser., 11 {1899), pp. 220-24.')). —This treats in a popular way of the sources, 
properties, and agricultural uses of lime and of its chemi(‘al, physical, and biological 
efforts in the soil. 

A summary of fertilizer experiments {UEngrais, 14 {1899), Nos. 21, pp. 495^98; 
M, pp. M J-o4U; 25,pp. .">91-594, figs. S). 

A test of plaster on ordinary clover, A. Damseaux {UEngrais, 14 {1899), No. 
IS, p. 302). 


FIELD CROPS. 

Records of certain experiments conducted by collegiate cen¬ 
ters aided by the Board of Agriculture {Bd. Atjr. [London], Rpt. 
Agr. Ed. Great Britain, 1897-98j pp. 37-127 ).—The work here reported 
comprises fertilizer and rotation experiments carried on for difl'erent 
lengths of time at various agricultural institutions in Great Britain. 
Fertilizer tests were made with cereal, root, and hay crops and with 
grasses in permanent meadows and fiastures. The results are given in 
tables and discussed. 

Culture and fertilizer experiments with hoi)s in 1897 showed that an 
application of lOcwt. of mixed superphosphate and ground Carolina 
phosphate gave the best results. The amount of soft resins in the 
hops increased with each im rease in the ai)plication of phosphates. 
Potash as a fertilizer decreased the crop and reduced its (juality. 
Applications of lime gave an increase in yield of 14 per cent. The 
East Kent system of training the hop vines gave the best crop as (iom- 
pared with 5 other systems. Different methods of cultivation ha<l 
practically no effect on the yield, but deep cultivation at the end of the 
season gave a low percentage of soft resins. Temperatures of hop 
drying are shown in diagrams. It is concluded that in general the 
results indicate that the percentage of soft resins is increased by appli¬ 
cations of phosphatic. fertilizers and diminished by applications of 
potash and late nitrogenous dressings. 

Alfalfa, Spanish peanuts, unknown cowpea, and velvet beans, 
W. C. Stubbs {Louisiana JStas, Bui. 55,2. ser., pp, 107-123).—This bulle- 
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tin rejWPts the results of field and laboratory investigations on the 
legumes enumerated in the title, and gives a brief description including 
cultural notes of each crop. The report of the experiments is prefaced 
with a discussion of the use and value of leguminous crops in connec¬ 
tion with farming in the South. The following table gives the compo¬ 
sition of alfalfa grown at Calhoun, Louisiana: 


Compoaiiion of different cuttings of alfalfa based on the air-dried substance 



Mois¬ 

ture. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Ether 

extract. 

Nitro¬ 

gen- 

free 

extract. 

(^rude 

fiber. 

Ash. 

Fertilizing constituents. 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid. 

Potash. 


Per ct. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

First <5Uttinc, May 9. 

9.73 

14.75 

2.65 

40. 24 

24.25 

8.38 

2.36 

0.61 

2.49 

Second outtmi', June 8- 

10.04 

18.06 

2.40 

37.87 

24 00 

7.63 

2.89 

.68 

2.57 

Third cutting, July 1. 

11.73 

19.46 

2.20 

33.01 

24.85 

8.75 

3.11 

.72 

3.42 

Fourth cutting, Aug. 1 — 

13.45 

15 46 

2.11 

35.69 

25.60 

7.79 

2.47 

.65 1 

2.91 


The comparative merits of Spanish peanuts, unknown cowpea, and 
velvet beans for fertilizer or forage purposes were studied. When the 
analyses were made the peanuts were matured, while the cowpeas and 
velvet beans contained but a few rudimentary pods. The yields and 
fertilizing ingredients are given in the following tables: 

Comparative yield pet' acre of Spanish peanutSf unknown cowpea, and velvet beans. 


Orcflii. I Air dry. Dry mutter. 


Parts of plant. 

Sj.M- 

ish 

pea¬ 

nut. 

1 Un- 1 
1 known 
j cow- 
1 pea. 

Velvet 

bean. 

Span¬ 

ish 

l)ea- 

uut 

XTn 

known 

cow¬ 

pea. 

1 

Velvet 1 
l)ean. 

Span¬ 

ish 

1 pea¬ 
nut. 

Un¬ 

known 

cow¬ 

pea. 

Velvet 

bean. 


Lbs. 

Lbt. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. ! 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Vines and leaves. 

9,066 

15,261 

18, 736 

2,658 

3,665 

4,113 

2,435 

3,242 ! 

3,720 

Fallen leaves . 

708 

2, 030 

4,183 

559 

1,881 

3, 382 

500 

1, 683 

2, 985 

Roots . 

l<Vii it-- _^_ 

478 

6,254 

1,767 

965 

190 

3,673 

421 

173 

170 

3,480 

378 

151 






1. 

l_ _ 



Fertilizing ingredients per acre in the total air-dried crop of Spanish peanuts, unknown 

cowpeas, and velvet beans. 


SiianiBh pt)uuut8. 


Unknown cowpea. 


Velvet beans. 


V iuoH and 

loaves. 

Fallen leaves. 

Roots. 

JVuit. 


Total.. 
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(k 

P. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lb^ 

Lbs 

' Lbs. 

33.75 

6.11 

60 60 

48.64 

67.80 

18.32 

98 58 

23.45 

93. 36 

19.74 

143.13 

61.69 

6.48 

84 

5. 20 

1 18.78 

36.11 

5.64 

15.04 1 

1 64 33 

58 17 

15 89 

33. 14 

112. 95 

2.24 

.44 

3. J1 

1 1.80 

4.59 

k38 

9.21 

2 65 

' 2.66 

.65 

40. 48 

1 85 

160.22 

28 28 

23.87 

i 5.14 






. 1 


192.69 

36 67 

92. 78 

1 74,36 

108. 60 

23.34 

122.83 

90.43 

154.19 

36. 28 

216. 75 1 

176.49 
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Velvet beans, J. F. Duggar {Alabama College Sta. BuL 104j pp, 
109-125 ).—This bulletin reports the results of experiments with velvet 
beans for soil improvement. An introductory statement regarding the 
plant in general is made, and the uses of the beans as human food and 
food for live stock are noted. A comparison of the yield of hay from 
velvet beans and cowpeas is also shown. 

Sorghum was grown on 3 plats, on 2 of which cowpeas and velvet 
beans had been plowed under. The plats were fertilized with acid 
phosphate and muriate of potash, and the crops of cowpeas and velvet 
beans were intended to supply the nitrogen. The increase of sorghum 
on the cowpea plat over the plat on wliich no leguminous crop bad 
been plowed under was at the rate of 3,216 lbs. per acre, and the increase 
on the velvet-bean plat at the rate of 3,272 lbs. per acre. 

Velvet beans grown on jjoor soil fertilized at the rate of 240 lbs. of 
acid phosphate and 48 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre yielded 19,040 
lbs. of green mat» rial per acre. The weight of the hay after 5 days’ 
curing was 8,240 lbs. The weiffht of the roots and stubble, excluding 
fallen leaves, was 1,258 lbs. The beans were planted Aj)ril 20 in rows 
3A ft. apart at the rate of 110 lbs. per acre, and harvested October 12, 
when they were too mature to make good hay. Determinations based 
on analyses show that the hay per acre contained 188.7 lbs. of nitrogen 
and the roots and stubble 12.6 lbs. The authoi* states that this amount 
of nitrogen is ecjual to the amount contained in about 2,800 lbs. of 
cotton seed meal. The cur(‘d vines contained 2.29 i)er cent of nitrogen 
and the air-dried roots 1 per cent. 

The average yield of hay per acre from velvet beans and Wonderful 
cowpeas sown broadcast and in drills and grown on dilferent kinds of 
soil was 5,183 and 5,477 lbs., respectively. It is thought best to plant 
velvet beans in drills at the rate of about 1 bn. of seed })er acre. 

Soil improvement by velvet beans and e.o\v])eas as measured by 
increased yield of oats is reported from a previous bulletin (E. S. E., 
10, p. 739). 

Cultural experiments with beets in the years 1896 and 1897, 

ScHiNDLrn {i^eparaie from Ocstvrr, Ungar. Ztschr. fUr Znvlcer Ind. 
V. Landw., 189Sj No, 5, pp, JO, 2)lf{. 5; ahs, hi Bot, Ccnfhl,, 78 {1899)^ 
No, 8^pp, 218-251 ),—From experiments with Beta marithna and B, 
vulgaris, the investigator, E. von Proskowez, concluded that all the 
different forms tested belong to one siiecies, the variations having their 
origin in the conditions of environment, and that the cultivated varieties 
are derived from this sjiecies. The transition from native to cultivated 
forms was observed to be rapid and every generation showed improve¬ 
ment. Progress in culture and breeding exjieriments with 3 varieties 
or forms of beets from India is reported. 

Experiments on premature seed production of beets, A. Cseb- 
chIti J[Bl. Zuckerrnbenhau, 0 (1899), No, 49-57 ),—These experi 
ments were made to determine the intluenc.e of the time and depth of 
planting, the size of the seed, and the variety of the beet on premature 
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seed prodnotion. It was found that planting prematurely-produced seed 
resulted in more plants producing seed the first year than when seed 
from normal beets was used, and that the tendency was not the same 
for all varieties. The longer the weather conditions interfered with 
the growth of the plant the greater was the percentage of beets pro¬ 
ducing seed the first year, and the variety, early planting, and the use 
of prematurely-produced seed were factors which seemed to give 
impetus to this tendency. 

Best varieties of com, J. H. Connell and B. O. Pittuok {Texas 
Sta, Bui. 49^ pp. 1188-120i^ fig. 1). —The subject of varieties of com best 
suited to different sections of Texas is discussed in a popular manner. 
Late ami medium early varieties are briefly described and tlie number 
of days required to mature them wlien tested is given. The conditions 
of soil and climate in relation to corn (julture in different parts of the 
State are (ionsidered, and the rainfall and daily mean temperature for 
the year are recorded. 

For milling and feeding jmrposes the author recommends Welborn 
Conscience, Mosby Prolific, White Southern Bread, and Mexican June 
corn. 

Field tests with com at College Station and Beeville Substa¬ 
tion, B. C. PiTTUCK {Texas 81a. Bul. l9^pp, 1177-1187, pi. J ).—Results 
of variety tests and of experiments in ])lanting corn at different dis¬ 
tances in 1898 are given in tablets, and the yields for 1895, 1896, and 
1898 are compared. The metliods of cultivation are described. 

At the station 42 varieties were grown. Blount Prolific, St. Charles 
White, and Southern White Gourd Seed were the most productive 
varieties, yielding 40.7, 39.5, and 37.2 bu. i)er acre, respectively. The 
seed of Blount Prolific had been grown in Virginia, the seed of St. 
Charles White in Illinois, and that of Southern White Gourd Seed in 
Delaware. A comparison of the yields of varieties grown for 3 or 4 
years showed that Blount Prolific gave the largest average yield. 
“ This indicates the pressing need of more distinctly southern-grown 
seed corn.” 

Among 25 varieties tested at the Beeville Substation under different 
soil and weather conditions, these same varieties luoduced the largest 
yields. This season corn i)lanted 4^ by 2J ft. gave the best results. 
The same results were obtained in previous investigations on the 
distance of planting. 

Farm manures for cotton, C. M. Conner {South Carolina 8ta. Bui. 
pp. s). —This bulletin reports fertilizer experiments with farm 
manures and commercial fertilizers during one season on sixteenth-acre 
plats. Barnyard manure was compared with cotton-seed products and 
with a compost. The compost was mixed in the proportion of 600 lbs. 
each of barnyard manure, cotton-seed meal, and acid phosphate, and 200 
lbs. of kainit. In computing the results the lint was valued at 5 cts. per 
pound and the seed at $9 per ton. The money value of the increase 
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per acre of lint and seed with the application of the dilterent manures 
was as follows: 


2,714 lbs. per acre of manure from cows fed on cotton -Heed meal 

and Lulls. $10. 88 

145 lbs. of cotton-seod meal and 580 lbs. of cotton-seed Lulls per 

acre. 2.73 

2,960 lbs. per acre of manure from mule stables. 5. 93 

5,428 lbs. per acre of manure from cow barns. 6.23 

1,320 lbs. eom])Ost per acre. 14.81 

2,640 lbs. ctjmposl per acre. 22. 74 


When acid phosphate was used at the rate of 19!3 lbs. per acre in 
addition to the manure from mule stables and at the rate of 292 lbs. 
per acre with the other applications, the value of the increase over no 


fertilizer was as follows: 

Manure from cows eating meal and Lulls. $12. 36 

Cotton-secd meal and Lulls. 10.91 

Manure from mule stables. 10.12 

Manure from cow barn. J3. 65 


Leguminous plants and the fertilizers which they require ( l?En- 
gralsj li {189i))^ Nos, 6,pp, 134-130^ Jigs. 3; 8^pp. 18^-185^ Jigs, J; 10,pp, 
23i^-:l3i ).—A brief history of the experiments with leguminous plants 
is given, and the results of various investigations on this subject are 
summarized. It is concluded that leguminous i)lant8 remove from the 
soil of meadows large (piautities of nitrogen, phosidioric acid, potash, 
and lime, but that it is unnec^essary to apply nitrogenous fertilizers. 
In the experiments referred to barnyard manure applied directly did 
not i)rodu(*e as good results as commercial fertilizers, and hence it is 
recommended that baT’nyard manure be applied to other crops in the 
rotation. For soils of medium fertility an ai)plicati()ii of .'500 to 400 kg. 
of superphosphate or Thomas sing and ir>0 to 200 kg. of muriate of 
potash ])er hectare is recommended. 

On soils rich in i)otash it is recommended to repla(*e a j)()rtiou of the 
jiotash fertilizer by gyp.sum or carbonate of lime. 

Experiments with oats, »1. F. Hk kman {Ohio Sia, Hul. 101^ pp, 
161-179^ 181-183 ).—These experiments coni]>ris(‘ variety, seed, and 
culture tests. * During the seasons of 1890, 1897, and 1898, 60 varieties 
of oats were tested. These varieties are classified into 4 groups: Wel¬ 
come, Seizure, Wideawake, and a division known as the Mixed group. 
The Welcome groii]) includes varieties having an open panicle, (ioarse 
but usually weak straw, and short, idiim]) grain; the Seizure group 
comi^rises those varieties in which the head is more or loss one-sided and 
which are usually known as side outs; and the Wideawake group, those 
varieties whicdi have a geueraJ resemblance to the Welcome class but 
have a longer, more pointed, and usually lighter berry and a stronger 
straw. Under the remaining group the author classifies a number of 
black and mixed groups similar to the Welcome group but usually 
lighter. 
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The average yield per acre for ti years of the Welcome, Seizure, and 
Wideawake groups, including duplicate plats, was 54.33, 52,33, and 
50.99 bu., respectively. The highest average yields for 6 years were 
produced by the following varieties in the 3 named groups: In the 
Welcome grou]), Lincoln, Improved American, Clydesdale, White 
Belgian, and Kernel; in the Seizure group, Early Swedish, White 
Swiss, Wilson Prolilic, Egyiitian, and Japan; and in the Wideawake 
group. Banner. White California, Alabama, and Kansas Hybrid. 

Early Archangel and Hargett White have given the highest average 
weight per bushel, rhirly varieties are regarded as usually having 
weaker straw and being less productive than late maturing sorts. The 
latest varieties, however, were found not to yield quite as well as those 
ripening at the intermediate ])eriod. 

Kolling the ground before seceding gave results apparently better 
than rolling after seeding. Covering the seed about 1 in. deep was 
found preferable to deeiier covering. Preparing the seed bed by plow 
ing gave better results than simply stirring the surfae^e; while culti¬ 
vating the seed in, without any i)reparation of the soil, gave poorer 
results than either of the other methods. 

Mixing several varieties of oats for seed was not found profitable. 
The selection of heavy seed did not increase the yield of grain but gave 
better yields of grain and straw than light seed under the same con¬ 
ditions. The results of 2 years' ex])eriments indi(*ate that new seed 
gives better yields of grain and straw than seed one year old. 

Third potato report, P. W. Pane (New Hampshire 8ta, BuL 63^ 
PP» 39-73^ figs. map 1 ).—This bulletin is a report of variety tests of 
potatoes carried on at the station and on different farms throughout the 
State. Individual reports are given for the cooperative tests. Pre 
vious reports in this scries have been noted (E. S. K., 9, p. 45; 10, p. 
432). This season 104 varieties were tested, 80 of these having been 
described in former reports. In this bulh‘tin descriptions are given of 
varieties not previously described. The following varieties, mentioned 
in the order of their productiveness, have given the largest average 
yield for the years 1890-1898: Reeve Pose, White Beauty, Vaughan, 
Red American Wonder, Late Puritan, Sir William, Seneca Beauty, 
Harvest Queen, Sir Walter Raleigh, Fillbasket, Woodhull Seedling, 
Devvdrop Rose, Breck (chance, J^rolific Rose, Orphan, White Rose, and 
Wilson First Choice. Of these varieties White Beauty, Red American 
Wonder, Breck Chan(*.e, and Prolilic Rose have been grown for one 
season only. 

Commercial fertilizers for potatoes, II, W. H. Jordan (New Yorlc 
State Sta. BnL 154^ pp. 335-345). —The work here reiiorted is in con¬ 
tinuation of previous experiments (E. S. R., 10, p. 431), and on a similar 
plan. In 1898 the application of 1,500 lbs. of fertilizer per acre gave the 
best financial results. The Long Island formula increased the yield 
6.3bu. per acre over the formula based on the composition of the potato. 
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The new tests were made on 64 eighth-acre plats on 4 different farms. 
The object of this work was to ascertain the effect of the amount of pot¬ 
ash furnished in either the potato’’or the Long Island formula as 
compared with § as much, ^ as much, or no potash at all. Variations 
of the amount of potash showed no influence. 

Sugar-beet experiments during 1898, A. J. MoClatchie and 
B. H. Forbes {Arizona Sta, Bui. 30^ pp. 19()-i^25). —During this season 
the work was conducted as previously outlined (E. 8. B., 9, p. 833). The 
results are reported from summer-sown and winter-sown plats. The 
temperature record for 1898 is given in a table, and the field work of 
the season is discussed. The soil of each plat and the methods of cul¬ 
tivation are described. Analyses of the water and limestone supplies 
of Arizona are reported in connection with a consideration of factory 
requirements. The averagt. results of 10 plats varying from ^ to f 
acre in size, and located on 10 different farms near Phenix, showed a 
yield of 12.85 tons of beets per acre, a sugar content of 13.8 per cent, 
a purity coefficient of 78.53, and a yield of 2,438 lbs. of sugar per acre. 
It is concluded that early planting is essential and that the best time 
for planting is from January 1 to February 15. 

The sugar beet in Indiana in 1898, H. A. Uuston and A. H. 
Bryan {Indiana Sta. Buh 7"), pp. 20j Jig. /).—Previous work in this 
line has been reported in a former bulletin (E. 8. R., 10, p, 143). The 
present bulletin gives a statement of the results obtained in 1898 and a 
discussion of the climatic conditions for the season. An unfavorable 
combination of weather conditions interfered with the experiments, and 
the results are considered unsatisfactory to some extent. The general 
conditions of the season favored a high yield with alow sugar content. 
Beets of good <iuality, however, were produced in many parts of the 
State. The results varied considerably and no averages are given. 

Sugar beets, J. T. Wilt.abd and K. W. (’lotiiter {Kansas Sta. 
Bvl. K‘}jpp. 1(J). —This bulletin is a report on the cooi)erative culture 
experiments with sugar beets in 1898. Similar work has been previ¬ 
ously reported (E. 8. ll., 10, p. .‘>46). Directions are given for the culture 
of sugar beets, and the results of analyses are tabulated, li^xperiments 
for the coming s(‘a8on are outlined. The results for the season show 
an average sugar content in the juice of 11.56 per cent and a coefficient 
of imrity of <7.8 per cent. The average weight of the beets in the 
samples was 1.45 lbs. The average yield was estimated at about 16 
tons per acre. Considering only those plats which were i or J acre in 
size, the sugar content was 12.7 per cent and the purity 8.’3, The author 
concludes from his observations that the seed should be planted before 
May 1, in rows 16 to 21 in. apart and in soil such that the roots can be 
kept from growing above the ground to any extent. 

The sugar beet, H. W. Waters {Missouri Sta. Bui. in^pp. 20^32 ).— 
Cooperative tests in the culture of sugar beets were carried on in 1898 
as in previous years (E. 8. R., 9, p. 944). This bulletin reports the 
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results obtained in 1898, reviews previous experiments in Aiis line, and 
describes the weather conditions for the season. From 69 out of 114 
counties in the State 150 samples of beets were obtained for analysis. 
The average weight of the beets in the samples was 24 oz.; the aver¬ 
age per cent of sugar in the juice, 8.73; and the average coefficient ot 
purity, 72.62. Only 6 samples contained 12 per cent of sugar in the 
beet. The percentage of sugar in the juice ranged from 3.72 in a 
sample from Montgomery County to 14.58 in a sample from Atchison 
County. 

. Sugar-beet investigations for 1898, J. L. Stone et al. [New York 
Cornell Sta, BuL 166jpp. 417-467^ pis. S^Jigs, 2 ).—This bulletin reports 
observations and conclusions based upon a study of field conditions in 
growing sugar beets, results obtained in sugar-beet culture at the sta¬ 
tion, and results of analyses of beets grown in various parts of the 
State. A comiiarison of the weather conditions of 1897 and 1898 shows 
that the season of 1898 was not favorable to the beat results in sugar- 
beet culture. Previous experiments along this line have been reported 
in a former bulletin (K. S. R., 10, p. 143). 

The observations made in the cooperative tests with sugar beets 
during this season show that the heavier soils were more favorable 
than the lighter soils, and that the more fertility and tillage a crop 
recjuires the better it is suited to prepare the laud for a crop of beets. 
The reported yields average 12.98 tons per acre. An average of 14 tons 
oi’ trimmed beets per acre was obtained by 152 farmers who had grown 
252 acres of beets for sugar manufacture. The average cost of grow¬ 
ing an acre of beets as estimated by 45 farmers is $38.15, and the aver 
age cost per ton, base<l on 43 estimates, is $3.25. The results of a num¬ 
ber of cooperative fertilizer experiments show that, while in some 
instances the fertilizers applied were very eflective, the average increase 
in yield was not so marked. The quality of the beets was not percep¬ 
tibly affected by the application of fertilizers. 

The work at the station comprised distance, tillage, thinning, sub¬ 
soiling, and fertilizer experiments, and variety tests. Beets planted in 
rows 20 in. apart yielded 2 tons per acre more than beets grown in rows 
24 in. apart. In the tillage tests cultivating 5 times gave a better yield 
than cultivating either 4 or 0 times. Beets planted May 11 were thin¬ 
ned June 3, 10, and 17, and yielded 22.3, 23, and 28 tons per acre, 
respectively, for the different dates of thinning. It is concluded that 
when conditions are favorable considerable range may be taken as to 
time of thinning. Subsoiling immediately before planting increased 
the yield at the rate of 2.9 tons per acre. The authors recommend that 
when subsoiling is done during the season of jdanting it be done early 
enough to give ample time for the restoration of capillarity before the 
dry weather of summer. 

Among 9 varieties Kleinwanzlebener gave the largest yield per acre 
and Pitzschke Elite the highest percentage of sugar in the juice. The 
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results of fertilizer experiments indicate that nitrate of soda applied 
alone is condn(*ive to the growth of lar|»e beets of ])Oor quality. 

The average results of the analyses of 490 samples of su^ar beets 
grown in 1898 show the following percentages: Solids in the juice, 
18.30; sugar in the juice, 10.29; sugar in the beet, 14.53; and purity, 
83.00. 

Sugar-beet investigations in 1898 , L. L. N an Slyke {New York 
JStifie Sia, Ihd, / >5, pp. .V/;-.>7.V).— This bulletin reports the results of 
experiments with sugar beets undertaken by the station in cooperation 
with 17 fanners in 10 different counties. Previous work in this line has 
been reported in a former bulletin (E. S. 11., 10, j). 145). Theresults of the 
cooperative culture experiments for the season are given in the follow¬ 
ing table: 

lieHtdla of cult nr € exprrimenia wifli nngar hevts. 


Alinimiim 
Maxmuun 
Average . 


Yield per Sugar in 

aenu tlio beet. ' ‘ 

Weight 
of heetN 

hfiotn 

Value ol 
crop ])er 

Fouit (ih 

/*< i (V nt Pet rent. 

Otmet .s. 

I Vi ftoio 

Cor ton. 

1- 

8, 070 

10 1 72 5 

5. 0 

$33. 34 

$2.60 

$18.42 

58,090 

18.5 87. .5 

27 0 

108. 8(5 

10.00 

95.86 

2(5 72(t 

I.') 5 82 A 

If) 7 

51». 87 

4.50 

‘ 68.46 


1ti connection with these cooperative tests, fertilizer experiments were 
carried on to test the edect of* fertilizers on the yield, (juality, and cost 
of sugar beets. The fertilizer consisted of 1,000 lbs. acid rock, 350 lbs. 
8uli)bate of potash, 150 lbs. dried blood, and 200 lbs. nitrate of soda, 
and was a])plied at flie rates of 500 and 750 lbs. ]>er a<ue. The smaller 
aj>plication gave an average increase in yield of 3,874 lbs. ])er acre and 
the larger application an increase of 5,204 lbs. The use of 500 lbs. did 
not affect the sugar content and jn-oved most economical. The heavier 
application caused an a vei age dec'reast* of 0.5 per cent in sugar content. 
The use of fertilizers had little effect u])on the ])urity. 

The 343 samples obtained from 3>:> <'ounties and analyzed at the sta¬ 
tion gave an average iien entage of 14.2 of sugar in tln^ beet with a 
purity of 85. 

.Some special investigations were mad(* at the station and also at a 
farm near h'ayetteville to study the effect of different amounts of com¬ 
mercial fertilizers and tlie use of 20 tons of stable manui e jier ae.re. 
The influence of growing beets at diflerent distances in the row was 
also investigated. The ferf ilizer mixture employed consisted of 200 lbs. 
nitrate of soda, 200 lbs. dried blood, 150 lbs. acid rock, and 150 lbs. sul¬ 
phate of potash. The use of 500,1,000, and 1,500 lbs. of this mixture per 
acre increased the* yield, while 2,000 lbs. gave a smaller yield than apply¬ 
ing 1,000 lbs. The sugar content was reduced 1 i)er <*ent by the use of 
each of the 3 smaller api)lications as compared with beets grown without 
fertilizers. The smallest aj)plica(ion gave the largest profit, and when 
1,500 lbs. or more were used there was a loss. The results further show 
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that the size of the beets was increased and the purity slightly 
decreased. ^ ' 

The use of stable manure gave an average increase in yield of 8,720 
lbs. per acre and of 1.5 and 1.6 per cent in sugar content and purity, 
respectively. The beets were decreased an average of 2,75 oz. in 
weight. 

The results of growing beets at different distances in the row show 
that there was an increase in yield, purity, and size of beets as the dis¬ 
tance increased from 6 to 10 in. The variation in the percentage of 
sugar was very small. 

Among a number of varieties of sugar beets investigated Pitzschke 
Elite gave the best returns, yielding at the rate of 43,736 lbs. per acre, 
with a sugar (.oiitent of 14.2 per cent in the beet and a purity of 84.1. 
Vilinorin French Very Rich produced the richest beets, the i)ercentage 
of sugar in the beet being 14.7 and the purity 84.6. Kleinwanzlebeuer 
beets from seed grown in Xew York contained 12.7 per cent of sugar, 
with a purity coefiicieutof 81.9. 

Sugar-beet investigations in 1898, J. H. Stewart and R. H. 
Hite ( Went Virginia Sta. BuL 55, pp. 79-93), —This bulletin reports the 
results of cooperative culture exj>eriment8 with sugar beets in differ¬ 
ent sections of the State. The results of analyses of 125 samples are 
tabulated and popular directions for the culture of the crop are given. 
The average sugar content of the juice in the samples from different 
counties varied from 7.39 to 17.35 x>er cent and the purity from 57.4 to 
82.2 per cent. 

Experiments with commercial fertilizers were made at the station on 
a series of 9 plats. The results showed tionsiderable variations. Nitrate 
of soda decreased the sugar content and lime decreased both the sugar 
content and the purity. The average analyses of 238 samples grown 
within the State show a sugar content of 13.4 per cent and a purity 
(•coefficient of 76.7 i)er cent. 

Report of the agriculturist and horticulturist, A. .1. Mc Clatc^hik (Arizona Sta. 
I\pt. 189S, PI). 18 J-lsn,pi. /),—This is a report on the work of the agricultural and 
horticultiiial dc])artnient of the station, 'fhe cooperative work with sugar beets 
and the ox])erinients with date palms, wheat, cowpeas, and melons at the Phenix 
Substation arc bricily discussed. 

Field experiments at Ghent, Belgium, P. df. Caluwe {Kxpoae Cull. Exper. Jard. 
Hand, 789r,-97,pp. 77),plan 1). —This publication is the annual report on experiments 
in iirogresH at th(* exi»oriment garden of the Province of Kast Flanders. Fertilizer, 
culture, and variety tests with rye, wheat, barley, oats, maize, peas, tlax, sugar boots, 
turnips, ])otatoes, and grasses are reported. Comfrey and sachaliue were grown 
experimentally and fertilizer tests were made upon natural meadows. Daily mete¬ 
orological observations for the year beginning October 1,1897, are tabulated. Simi¬ 
lar work has been previously reported (E. S. R., 9, p. 349). 

It was found that injuries to rye due to fertilizing with nitrate of soda were over¬ 
come as the crop reached maturity, provided the ii^iury was not too marked. The 
injury was noticed to affect the yield of straw more than the yield of grain. 

Fifth annual report on field experiments, 1898, D. A. Gilchrist {Jour. Heading 
Col.j Englandj Sup. pp. SO). —This is a report on the work for the season of 1898 in 
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Berkshlro, Dorset, Hampshire, and Oxfordshire, England. The field experiments 
consisted mainly of fertilizer tests on most of the principal farm crops, including 
grasses in meadows and pastures, wheat, root crops, potatoes, sainfoin, and luoem. 
The effects of manures throughout entire rotations were studied. Suggestions for 
the manuring of various crops and notes on different fertilizing substances are given. 
The results obtained by each experimenter are reported soparalely but no general 
conclusions are drawn. 

Alfalfa by irrigation, .1. Shomakkr (Amer. Farmer Maf/., 6 No. 1, pp. SS’-dO, 

figs. S). —A poi)ular article on the subject. 

Airowroot, A. J. Boyj) {Queensland Agr. Jour.y 4 {1899), No. 5, pp. 3S5S.i9, pi. 1 ).— 
An article on the culture of arrowroot and the ])rocoss of obtaining its starch, 

The importance of the selection of varieties and of the conditibu of the crop 
at harvesting time in the production of barley for brewing purposes, H..Pai,k- 
KNUEKG {Centhl. Agr. Chem., {1899), No. 4, pp. ^64-207). —An abstract of a lecture 
on this subject by T. Remy. 

Report on tests of smooth brome grass (Bromus inermis). T h. Lyon {Isebraeka 
Sta. Bui. 57, pp. 37-45). —(Jooi»erative ex))erimoiits with smooth brome grass were 
made by .S3 ])artics in different parts of the State. Rricf reports of 29 trials are 
given. Of these, 13 were iavorable, 10 unfavorable, and (> doubtful. No conclusions 
are drawn. 

The cultivation of broom corn, 1). .Jones ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. <t,pp. 
424-426). —ropular suggestions on the culture of broom corn in Queensland. A 
number of varieties are described. 

Buckwheat, If. A. Takoent Agr. Jour., i {1899), No. 5, pp. 5J7-3S1, 

fig. I). —A pojuilar article on the culture and uses of buckwheat and its distribution. 

Cahaigre, K. 11. Fohijes {Arizona Sia. Ilpt. 1898, pp. V i-HS, Jig. /).—Culture 
experiments with cahaigre lo test the effect of different sorts of seed roots, de]>tbs 
of j)lanting, soils, fcrtili/eis, and dates of b}irve8tini» on > ield were made during the 
season. The results, taken as a whole, were contradictory; but data taken firom 
wh*at are considered the more reliable ]>ortions of the field show that old roots gave 
better yield than new roots, that small new mots were more ju'oductivo than large 
new loots, that the yield from tin* second .Ntar harxest was neaily double that from 
the first year harvest, and that the best yield in the field was produced on the plat 
receiving the nitrate of soda 

Manual of coffee culture, M. S. Bektonf (Her. Agr. (Hen. tpl., Faraguag, / 
{1897), Nos. /, pp.1-17; J, pp. 49-71; 1, pp. 115-119; 6, pp. 211-Jll).—Thin article 
treats in a popular w ay of coffee culture in Paraguay. 

Hybrid coffee {Flanling Opinion, 4 {1899), So. M, p. 139). —A note on the advau> 
tage of hybridizing coffee au<l the difficulties in flic way of such work. 

Experiments with corn and cotton, H. Benton {Alabama Fanehrake Sta. Rpi. 
1898, PI 11-15). —Among t varieties of <*orn WVlboni Conscience was the most 
prolific. Te.sts of deep and shallow cultivation for corn and (‘otton did not give con¬ 
clusive resnlfs in 1H97 and 18!)8. Among (> varieties of cotton Truitt ga\c the best 
returns. Cullix ating cotton weekly ga\e better results than cultivating once every 
2 weeks. A jiartial report on an experiment with leguminous crops is givmi, but no 
conclusions are drawn. 

Report of the retting of flax by the Doumer-De Swarte process, E. Dixon 
{Jiul. [Aftw. Agr. France^ IS {1899), No. i,pp. This report gives a description 

of the method and the necessary apjiaratus for this system of retting and points out 
its advantages. A comparison was made of flax retted by this process and flax retted 
in the Lys. The Lys retted flax was interior in fineness, strength, and color of fiber. 

On the growth and future of flax culture and the flax industry in Sweden, 
G. A. Sellergren {K. Landt. .Head. Handl., 38 {1899), No. 1, pp. 23-36), 

Ginseng ( Bui. Hot. Dept. Jamaica, 0 {1899), S^o. 6, pp. 87-89). —Popular notes on the 
culture, dis'tribution, and market value of ginseug. 
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Sacperlments with grasses for lawn, pasture, or hay, H. M. Sessions (Proo. 
Columbus Hort, Soo,, IS {189S)f pp. S4-S7). —^Notes are given of two series of experi¬ 
ments with abont a dozen speoies of grasses and clovers, testing their relative value 
for the above purposes. The first series was conduoted at Atlanta, Georgia, and 
the second at Tougaloo, Mississippi. The different grasses are grouped, showing their 
value for lawns, hay, etc. 

On the practical valuation of oats, N. H. Nilsson (Tidskr. Landirndn^ SO {1899), 
No, 9, pp. 145-15S), 

Bzperiments in acclimatizing winter oats. Sen a cut (Deut, Landw, Presse, S6 
(1890), No, 45, pp, 515,516). —An article containing suggestions on the methods of 
conductiug experiments in acclimatizing winter oats. 

Irish potato culture, A. 11. McKay (Mississippi Sta. Bui, 54, pp, 8), —Popular 
directions are given for the culture of spring and fall crops of potatoes. The topics 
discussed are soil, drainage, plowing, subsoiling, fertilizers and their application, 
time and method of planting, cultivation, harvesting, and storing during summer. 
Early Kose, Peerless, Red Triumph, and Beauty of Hebron are considered desirable 
varieties for Mississippi. 

The potato, W. Souttkk (Queensland Af/r, Jour,, 4 {1899), No, 5, pp, 3SS, 3S3), — 
biiof article on potato culture, with several references to its history. 

Profitable potato fertilizing, II, P. H. Hall and W. H Jordan (Neto York State 
Sta. liul, 15i, popular ed., pp. i). —A brief popular review of Bulletin 154 of the sta¬ 
tion (see I) 235) on commercial fertilizers for potatoes. 

Fertilizer experiments with cereals and potatoes at Lule& chemical plant- 
physiological station, 189" (Aleddel. K. Landtbr. Styr., 1898, No. 0, pp, 330-348), 

Root crops (Queensland Jgr. Jour., 4 (1899), So. 6, pp. 417, 418). —Popular notes 
on the culture of caiTots, parsnips, turnips, and beets. 

Sugar-beet experiments, H. Bi:nton (Alabama Canehrake Sta. Rpt. 1898, p, 9). — 
“ The analysis of the large beets showed only 3.7 jier cent of cane sugar, while the 
smaller beets contained 5.1 per cent sugar.” 

Sugar-beet success for the season, F. 11. Hall and L. L. Van Slyke (New York 
State Sta. Bui. I^t5, ^popular ed., pp. 8). —This is a brief popular review of Bulletin 

I. 55 of the station (see p, 2.38). 

Sugar-beet experiments, E. F. Ladd Bakota Sta. Bui. J5, pp. 325-327 ),—A 

brief account is given of th<* sugar-beet work carried on by the station during difter- 
ent seasons. In 1898 the analysis of 15 samples grown in the State showed an aver¬ 
age of 14.38 ])er cent oT sugar in the Juice and a purity of 79.4. 

Experiments in the growth of sugar-beet root in Qreat Britain (tTour, Bd. Ayr. 
[London], (>, No. 1, pp. 4.'t-55 ).—This article diseusses sugar-beet culture in Great 
Britain in 1898 and gives tabulated statements of cooperative experiments carried on 
during the season. The average results of samples analyzed show a sugar content 
of 15.i>5 per cent in the juice, with a purity of 85.19. 

The piesent status of the knowledge of fertilizing for sugar cane in Java, 

J. D. Konus (Oryaau I er, Oudleer. Bijks, Landhouwschool, 11 (1899), No, 132, pp. 111- 
115). —A paper on the subject reviewing the experimental work in this line. 

The Florida velvet beau, E. F. Ladd (North Dakota Sta. Bui, 35, pp. 339,3.30). — 
A culture test with the Florida velvet bean and an analysis of the plant are 
leported. The plants grew about 18 in. high and wore in bloom at the time of the 
first frost in early autumn Peas grown under like conditions with the velvet beans 
(‘ontained 3.6 per cent of nitrogen in the air-dry substance, while the beans cOti- 
taiued 2.57. The author does not consider velvet beans valuable for North Dakota. 

Wheat culture, M. S. Bkrtoni (Bev. Jgr. Cien. Apl., Paraguay, 1 (1899), No. 4-5, 
pp. 339-233), —A report on variety tests with wheat at Assnneion, Paraguay. 

On the origin and descent of the different kinds of wheat, N. Wills 
(Tidsskr, Norske Landbi\, 6 (1899), No. 3,pp, 130-137). 

7280—No. 3-4 
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Notes on the milling qualities of the varieties of wheat most commonly 
grown in New South Wales, F. B. Guthrib {Agr, Gaz* Neiv South Wales, 10 

{1899), No. G, pp. niS-525). 

Catch cropping in Scotland, R. P. Wright (Trans. Highland and Agr, Soo. Soot- 
land, r7.ee?-., 11 (1899), 2)p. 1-39). —ThiR article describes the methods and practical 
advantages of growing catch cro]?8. Directions are given for growing the following 
crops as catch croi)s: Italian rye grass, rye, barley, vetches, clovers, rape, mustard, 
kale, cabbage, and white turnips. 

Experiments in acclimatizing foreign plants in Paraguay and Argentina, 

M. S. Bkktoni {Iiei'. Agr. Cien. Aph, Paraguay, 1 (1899), No. 4-5, pp, S24-S29), —The 
oxperimentH are described and the results thus far obtained are noted. 

New plants for Paraguay, .1. Kriese (Rer. Agr. CAcn. Apl., Paraguay, 1 (1899), No. 
9-10, jip. 414-423). —The article considers species of Sesamnm, Ricinus, Rhus, Ca^sal- 
pinia, Manihot, Aleurites, Stillingia, and Bassia. 

Plants from dry regions and their culture in Paraguay, J. Kriese (Reo. Agr. 
Cien, Apl,, Paraguay, 1 (1899), No. 8, jyp. 364-370). —A popular article on the adapta¬ 
tion of certain plants growing in dry regions to the conditions existing in Paraguay. 

Haymaking, P, Wagner (Brannsclm. Landw. Zig., 67 (7899), No. 25, pp. 116-119; 
Ztschr, Landw. Per. Hessen, 1899, A"o. J.7, jtp. 318-320). —A po])nlai' article calling atten¬ 
tion to the reHults that should be obtained in making liay. Methods of haymaking 
are discussed. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Plants starved by excessive feeding, E. Coitrtois (Bnl. Ohamhre 
Syndicale Hort. Mamichers Amints^ 1898., Dec,; Hev, 77 {1899)., 

No, (S, pp, 182j 183; Garden, 55(1899), No. liS2,p. 281), —A statement of 
the principles of osmosis as exhibited in the living plant cell, and an 
exposition of their ecoiioiiiic application in fertilizing plants with liquid 
manures. In order that the endosuiotic current may be the stronger 
and more rapid the liquid absorbed by the roots must be less dense 
than the cell sap. Since cell sap contains about 4 gm. of soluble mat¬ 
ter to the liter, a liquid fertilizer must contain less than that ]>ropor- 
tion. In pra(*tice this amount should not be over 2 to 3 gm. to the liter. 
In respect to the amount of water or liquid manure that should be 
applied to plants, esi>ecially in pots, it is stated on tlie basis of inves¬ 
tigations that this amount should be one and two thirds of what the 
I)lant is able to absorb. 

Tomatoes, cabbage, and onions, V>, L, Nkwman (Arkansas Sta, 
Bid. 56^ pp. 21). —Experiments in traiisidanting tomatoes are reported. 
Seeds of 10 varieties were sown January 1 } in, deep in rows 3 in. wide. 
Ten plants of each variety were subjected to different treatments after 
the first rough leaf ap])eared up to the time they were transferred to 
their permanent place in the field. The treatment of the different lots 
was as follows: 

Plat l.—V^heii the third or first rough leaf appeared the plants were shifted to other 
flats and set 1 by 1 in. Before they became crowded they were again shifted to Hats 
and set 3 by 3 in. Each plant was taken up with its allotted portion of soil. . . . 
When the 3 by 3 in. j)lant8 began crowding they were again cut out and shifted to 
quart strawbeny boxes, where they lemained until transjdanted in the field on March 
30. . . . In transplanting to the held the }>]ants wore not taken from the berry boxes, 
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bat set box and all so that the top of the box was 4 in. beneath the surface of the 
ground. . . . 

“ Plat 2 .—The treatment of this lot of plants was identical with those of plat 1 up 
to the time they were transferred to the strawberry boxes. Instead of the berry 
boxes flats 3^ in. deep were used, the plants being sot 4 by 4 in., where they remained 
until the final transplanting on Marc h 80, when a block of soil 4 by 4 by in. was 
removed with the plants. The plants werc^ set as were those in the berry boxes, 4 in. 
deeper than they had grcjwn in the flats. . . . 

Plat 5.—This lot of plants was treated as lots 1 and 2 up to the shift to 3 by 3 in. 
into flats, where they remained until the final transplanting on March 30, when, with 
a 3-in. square of (*arth, they werci set 4 in. deeper than they stood in the flats. . . . 

Plat 4. —These plants were shifted to 2-in. pots when the first rough leaf app<‘ared, 
and later to 3-in pots, from which they were transfe^rred to the fiedd on March 30 and 
set so that the top of the ball of earth was 4 in. bedow tlu‘ surface of the ground. . . . 

“ Plat .'J.—Theses plants were not disturbed until the final transplanting of March 30. 
They . . . were sot 4 in. deep<*r than they stood in the flats. . . . 

JHat 6 .—These plants were treated the same as plat 5, except that they were sot 
only as dc^exi as they grew in the' trays.^^ 

The results are summarized in the following table: 


Average results of experiments with tomatoes. 



AvcraiiC 
uitiiibtir 
of fruitH 
per plant 
that 
ripened 
before 
July 1. 

A voraf{e 

per plant. 

Average 
weight of 
tomatoes. 

Average 
weight of 
large.st 
tomatoes. 

Yield pep 
acre in 
bu8bels~ 
50 Iba. to 

1 buHbel. 

Plat 1. 

Pounds. 

Pounds. 

(hnicet. 

Ounces. 

' Bushels. 

18.81 

6 t)0 

5.85 

10.5 

500.04 

Plal 2. 

17.61 

6 12 

1 .5.45 

10.3 

444.31 

JMat:{ . 

18.48 

5 h2 

1 4.95 1 

7.5 

422.53 

Plat 4 . 

12.30 

3.65 

i.6l 

6.8 

264.90 

Plat 5. 

17.39 

3. 40 

3.34 1 

5.3 

246.84 

Plat 0. 

13.02 

2. 26 

2.80 1 

3.9 

164.07 

Avrrago. 

16.26 1 

1 

4. 69 1 

4.50 

, 7 38 

340.49 


Plat 1 ripened hist and plats 5 and 0 last. The difference in yield 
between plats 1 and (J is 330.87 bu. per acre, yet the total ditl'erence in 
cost of growing the fruit was less than $20 per acre. These results 
indicate that “the productiveness, size, and earliuess of the fruit are 
proportionate wdth the vigor of the young ])laiits and that the vigor 
of the ])lants is controlled by their early treatment.^^ 

Experiments were made in thinning tomatoes to increase the size of 
the fruit. The test was conducted with 2 lots of 25 plants each. In lot 
1, not more than 3 fruits w'ere allowed to remain on 1 cluster, and gen¬ 
erally only 2, The thinning was done when the young tomatoes were 
J or 3 in. in diameter. The other lot was not thinned. The total 
weight of fruit per vine was a little less when the fruit was thinned than 
when it was not thinned, but the average weight of a single fruit in the 
former case was 15,82 oz., as against 6.86 oz. in the latter case. In the 
lot that was thinned the w eight of the largest single fruit was 18.9 oz,j 
in the lot not thinned, the weight of the largest fruit was 15.56 oz. 
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Experiments were made on the effects of removing tomato fruit clus¬ 
ters upon the weight and quality of thq fruit. Forty plants of Mikado 
were divided into 8 lots of 5 plants each. 

** Plat 1 was restricted to 1 fruit cluster, plat 2 to 2 fruit clusters, and so on through 
plat 8, which bore 8 clusters. The leaves of the plants of plat 1 became very large, 
fleshy, and were in the majority of cases covered witli adventitious buds, which 
developed into branches, some of which bore fruit of inferior quality. These adven¬ 
titious buds did not develop until the fruit of the one-cluster plat was well advanced 
toward ripeness. The fruit of plat 1 was practically worthless, but few specimens 
either ripening or coloring uniformly. Several cracked open, and all had an acrid 
or bitter taste and were hard and knotty in places. The fruit of plat 2 was consid¬ 
erably superior to that of plat 1 but partook to a more or less extent of its abnormal 
characteristics. An occasional adventitious branch appeared upon the leaves, and 
but few of the tomatoes were of good quality. The remainder of the plants bore 
excellent fruit wiih the exception of plats 7 and 8. These were smaller and more 
irregular in shape than plats 3 to 6, inclusivo.^^ 

Vines bearing 4 and 6 clusters gave the largest yield; those bearing 
3 or 4 clusters gave the largest average weight of individual fruits. 

Tests have been made for 5 years to compare the yields of onions 
grown directly from seed with transplanted onions. 

“The transplanted onions rii>ened from 2 to 10 days earlier than the 
others and averaged 9^ days earlier. The average of culls was and 
14 per cent in favor of transplanting. The keeping qualities of the two 
lots in the years 1895 and 1896 were slightly in favor of the transplanted 
onions.” 

They also yielded on an average throughout the test 18.4 per cent 
more than those not transplanted. 

Tests of subsoiling light sandy soil are reported. Land that was 
subsdiled to the depth of 18 or 20 in. gave considerably larger yields of 
cabbage, cauliflower, tomatoes, Irish potatoes, eggplant, and corn than 
land not subsoiled. The difference in yields was probably exaggerated 
by the facts that the season was very dry and that the area upon which 
experiments were conducted had probably never before been plowed 4 
in. deep. It is believed, nevertheless, “that larger areas of the lighter 
soils of the State would be greatly beueflted by subsoiling once in 4 or 
5 years, if the subsoil were left in its original j) 08 ition and not brought 
to the surface.” 

A test of level and ridge culture Avith cabbage gave results much in 
favor of the former. Tests were made of dee]> and shallow setting of 
cabbage. The plants were 4 in. high when transplanted. One lot was 
set with the bud just level with the surface of the soil, another no 
dee])er than the plants grew in the flats, and a third halfway between. 
The plants that were set with the bud level with the surface of the soil 
produced the largest number and average weight of heads. A test of 
30 varieties of cabbage is reported. 

The root killing of nursery stock, E. 8. (Iopf ( Florists^ Exchange^ 11 
[1899)^ No, 672 ),—It is the author’s opinion that in the severe 
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free/je of last wiuter soil exposure or other unknown conditions were 
generally more potent in determining the amount of damage to fruit 
trees than hardiness of varieties. Trees on sod or poorly cultivated 
ground generally escaped injury more often than those on well-culti¬ 
vated lands, though this was not always the case. The efthcts of the 
freeze give force to the fact that in the breeding of hardy fruit trees 
we have 2 distinct problems in hand, i. e., to produce a hardy top and 
a hardy root to supiK)rt it.” It is suggested that seedlings grown from 
various kinds of crabs, like the Virginia, would be preferable for root 
or crown grafting to those of the common apple; and that the Virginia 
crab might be bred in the course of a few generations to come true 
enough from seed for all jiurposes of grafting. In like manner the 
sand cherry and the wild red cherry should be experimented with as 
stocks for the cherry, and the plum should be confined to American 
stocks. Among the Kubus fruits the Loudon raspberry among the reds 
and the Older among the blacks are mentioned as having established 
claims to remarkable hardiness. 

Referring to the ])lauting of nursery stock injured by freezing, it is 
sai<l that “ if only the fibrous roots are killed, the trees may be trans¬ 
planted with as much safety as if no injury had occurred, for the fibrous 
roots are mostly sacrificed in transplanting by our i)resent systems.” 

Notes on pliuu culture, C. S. Crandall {Colorado 8ta. Bui, 50^ 
op. plft. 9 ),—This bulletin is a general treatise on plum culture. 
S* eciflcally the topics treated are as follows: Derivation and distribu¬ 
tion of our plums, propagation of the plum, pruning, soils, irrigation, 
distance of planting, arrangement of varieties for cross pollination, and 
self-fertility of ])lums. 

Contrary to the common i)ractice of setting trees 15 by 15 ft., a dis¬ 
tance of 15 by 20 ft., or even 20 by 20 ft. is recommended. The best- 
formed trees in the station orchard are those headed 30 to 36 in. from 
the ground. As a preventive against frost cracks the station has found 
wrapping with burlaj) effective and inexpensive. 

Observations were made on the blossoming season of plums in Colo¬ 
rado, and a chart was constructed for the station orchard of 56 varieties. 
A comparative study was made of the blossoming seasons, as shown 
by tliis chart and the chart constructed for the latitude of Denton. 
Maryland, by the Yermont Station (E. S. R., 9, p. 839). The latitude of 
1 )enton is nearly the same as that of Colorado Springs, but differences 
m altitude and climate make a considerable difl'erence in the season of 

gi owthrf 

'‘The two Htrikiug ditt’ert^nces between tbo Maryland Jiiid Colorado tables are in 
the commencement of blooming, and in the length of the periods. Variations in 
climate would lead us to expect differences in the commenoeuient of blooming. This 
difference here appears as 17 days, and it is probable that variations in seasons might 
either increa^>e or diminish this. The variation in length of period is extreme. The 
shortest period recorded in the Maryland table is 2 days. Our shortest is 12 days. 
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The longest periods are 7 days in Mai y land and 81 days in Colorado. The great 
length of tlio periods observed here may in jiart be aeoounied for by the weather 
conditions prevailing at the time. It will be observed that 11 varieties began bloom¬ 
ing on April 80, and that 9 varieties began on May 7, none oiiening in the interval. 
This is directly attributable to a storm which prevailed between these dates.^' 

In the study of the self-fertility of plums, 629 flower buds, represeut- 
iiig 40 varieties, were covered with paper sacks. When the flowers had 
opened and the stigmas were viscid each stigma was copiously covered 
with pollen, either from the same flower or another flower of the same 
cluster. The pollen was in good condition. An examination June 6 
showed 113 apparently well-formed fruits, or 17.94 per cent, and 105 
imperfect fruits, or 16.69 per cent. June 23 there remained but 6 fruits, 
or less than 1 per cent. 

Again, 699 flower buds, representing 41 varieties, were covered but 
notliand pollinated. June 6 there were 123 well-formed fruits or 14.73 
per cent and 129 imperfect fruits, or 15.59 per cent. June 23 the num¬ 
ber of fruits remaining was 7, or about 1 i)er cent. In flnal results, 
tlien, there is a remarkably close agreement between the 2 sets. The 
natural conclusion is that the infertility did not lie in the failure of the 
stigmas to receive the pollen, but must be looked for either in an 
inherent antipathy which the plant has for its own ])ollen or in some 
outside influences.’^ Definite conclusions can not be satisfactorily 
drawn because the ‘‘June drop” was very heavy from all the trees. 

Pojmlar notes are given on the powdery mildew of the plum and 
cherry {Vodospluvra oxyacmitlur)^ black knot (Ploirriyhtia morhona)^ 
plum j)ocket/S (Exoascns prunt)^ and a blight disease, the nature of 
whicli was not well understood. l)escrii)tive notes are given on a, 
number of varieties. 

Strawberries, B. M. Emery {Montana 8ta, Bnl, 16, pp —A 

test was made to determine tlie practicability of maintaining the i)ro- 
diictivoiiess of berry jdants at a protitable ])oint after the second year. 
Fifty-eiglit \arieti(*s were set in the s])ring of 1S95. After fruiting in 
1896 the beds were thoroughly cultivated, irrigated, and mulched in 
the winter. The yields of ea(*h variety for 1896 and 1897 are tabulated. 
With all but 5 varieties the second crop was heavier than the first, the 
average gain, excluding the varieties that showed a decrease, being lOg 
lbs. t>f) 25 ]dants. The very free ij^rigation employed did not, however, 
appear to have a favorable effe(*t on the flavor of the fruit. 

Ten days after the occurrence of a white frost observations were 
made on the extent of tlie damage. Varieties diflered much in hardi 
ness, the number of injured plants varying from zero in the case of 
Bisel, Crescent, (Jon. Putnam, Princeton Chief, Parker Earle, Eobiuson, 
Stevens, Shuster Oem, and Warfield, to 12 per cent of Columbian, with 
an average of 4 per cent for all varieties that had suffered injury. The 
extent of damage did not appear to be correlated with the blossoming 
period. 
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In this connection a microRcopic study was made by the station 
biologist, E. V. Wilcox, to determine whether there is any recognizable 
variation in the anatomical characters of strawberries to account for 
the physiological differences. Some anatomical differences were dis¬ 
covered, but not enough on which to base a safe conclusion. ‘‘There is 
not a (luestion of doubt but that there is avast difference in the makeup 
of the different varieties of strawberry blooms and fruits in respect to 
frost resistance.” 

On the influence of the removal of the runners of strawberry 
plants upon their fertility, U. Dammer [Oard. Chron., 3, aer.^ 25 
\l899\ No. (ifl^pp. 217,218). —A report on an experiment made by Mr. 
Duerkoptf to decide whether it is better to remove runners as often as 
possible or not until after fruiting. Fifty Sharpless strawberries were 
planted in each of 6 rows. “At the beginning of Sei)tember, when the 
plants began to grow, the runners of all the ])lauts weie cut off*. From 
this date, September 5, the plants of row 1 were deprived of their run¬ 
ners weekly, . , . those of row 2 fortnightly, . . . those of row every 
third week, . , . and so forth, each following row being treated a week 
latei. . . . On October 17,1897, the experiment was intermitted, as no 
more new stolons or runners were formed. At the beginning of Juno, 
1898, the first new runners appeared. On June 5, 1898. the stolons of 
all plants were removed. Tlien the plants in the single rows were cul¬ 
tivated in the same manner as during the previous year until June 19. 
During the week, from June 19 till 25, the number of leaves, fruiting 
stalks, and fruits of each of the 500 plants were counted.” The result 
was as follows: 
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Excel)t as to row 3, the results show that the number of fruits is 
increased by lemoving the stolons as often as possible. The time of 
ripening, however, is delayed by the operation. As to row 3 the 
experimenter thinks that some peculiarities in the soil may have 
influenced the rt‘sult. 

The grape, R. H. Price and H. Ness {Texas Sta. Bui. 48, pp. 1145’- 
1176, figs. 8 pis. 11 ).—The first part of this bulletin treats of experi¬ 
mental work, and comprises classification, descriptive notes on 205 
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varieties, and recommendations. The varietal descriptions include 
date of bloom in the station vineyard, condition of stamens, whether 
erect or re curved, date of ripening, and average yield per vine. Con- 
siderable care is taken to give the specific race of each variety to aid 
in the scientific selection of sorts. ^‘Certain racial types and certain 
species are being found to be best adapted to certain isothermal 
lines. ... No variety with any great amount of Labrusca blood has 
stood our climate successfully. On the other hand, tliose varieties pos¬ 
sessing Lincecuniii and Bour<iuiuiana blood have stood the climate 
remarkably well. Nearly all varieties with much Vinifera blood are 
about dead.” 

The classification presented is that of Munson as modified by Bailey, 
with a few alterations by the present authors. The following varieties 
have done well at the station: “As table grapes, Brilliant, Bailey, 
Delaware, Dracut, Duchess, Golden Gem, Gold Coin", Green Mountain, 
and Herbert. The following are wine grapes of much promise: Amer¬ 
ica, Oatawba, Uerbemont, Hermann, Le Noir, and Mrs. Munson.” 

The second part of the bulletin treats of propagation and cultivation. 
Notes are given on the following diseases and inse(*.t enemies of the 
grape, with j)reventive or remedial measures: Black rot, brown rot, 
anthracnose, root rot, grape-leaf blight, grape-leaf folder, grape-leaf 
hopper, and grape berry moth. 

Self-fertility df the grape, S. A. Beach {New Vork State Sta. Bui. 
157^ pp. .-iff/)-i41, figs, 'l^pls. o).—This bulletin is a full rejmrt to date on 
work already noted (E. S. li., 6, i>. 40; 8. p. 001). Tests of self-fertility 
have now been made with 109 varieties. 

A feature of* the work not heretofore reported is an attempt to deter¬ 
mine whether environment may modify self-fertility. Several varieties 
which had been previously tested at the station were tested again in 
two other localities. Some showed a little difl'erence in the degree of 
self-fertility, while others gave practically identical results. Tests 
made in different localities showed somewhat greater diff’erences. 
Varieties of similar sorts tested different seasons showed a like degree 
of fertility in the majority of cases. Rarely was the degree of variation 
marked. It is inferred from these results that variable sorts would 
differ in self-fertility in <lifferent parts of the same vineyard. 

I n regard to the author’s previously published lists of self-fertile, 
imperfectly self-fertile, and self-sterile grapes, the (juestion has arisen 
whether the variation in the degree of self-fertility in some varieties is 
sufficiently great to make such a classification unreliable. A compari¬ 
son of the present classification and previous ones shows that while 
some varieties have been transferred from one list to another, in the 
minority of cases the results have been practically similar with the 
same variety in different seasons and different localities. Variations 
in self-fertility were in no case sufficient to be of cultural importance. 
“Changes from one class to a widely different one are not to be 
expected.” 
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To assist in the selection of varieties for cross pollination, observa¬ 
tions were made on the blossoming seasons of the varieties in the sta¬ 
tion vineyard. The data are tabulated for the years 1892 to 1898, 
inclusive. Vulpina (Riparia) is the first 8X)ecies to come into bloom, 
followed by Aestivalis and Labrusca successively, with Lincecumii ani|. 
other southwestern 8x>ecies last. 

An attempt was made to determine the causes of self-sterility in the 
grape. In nearly all the varieties under experiment the discharge of 
pollen from the anthers was observed; hence in these cases self-ste¬ 
rility could not be due to an insufficient supply of pollen. Self-pollina¬ 
tion takes i)iace in varieties having long stamens, since most of such, 
though not all, are self-fertile. But, as has been i>reviou8ly reported, 
all varieties having short stamens are self-sterile or nearly so. Since 
in this case also fruits are sometimes formed, it is concluded that self- 
pollination of short-stamened varieties also takes i)lace; hence self-ste¬ 
rility is not due to lack of self-pollination but to self-fertilization. Three 
explanations are suggested for the fact of nonfertilization: 

First, the stigma may in»t lie receptive wheu the pollen is discharged and the 
pollen may perish before the tubes enter the stigma; or socon<l, either the pollen 
or the pistils may be imperfectly developed; <»r third, the )>ollon may be incapable 
of fertilizing n pistil of its own variety because of a lack of affinity between the 
two. ... 

<‘The evidence that self-sterility in general is due neither to defective pollen nor 
to dofeotive pistils maybe summari/ed as follows: Pollen is formed abundantly. 
Pollen retains its vitality till long after the pistil should become receptive. Pollen 
of solf-sterile grajies may successfully fertilize other grape^t. Pistils of self-sterile 
grapes are usually well developed. They develop no fruit when cross pollinated. 

‘‘In view of the following eoiisideratioiiB, the most satisfactory explanation of 
self-sterility which can l»e presented appears to be that with self-sterile grapes there 
is a lack of affinity between the pollen and the pistils of the same variety. Nearly 
all of the scIf-sterile list and of the list of varieties which give very imperfect self- 
fertilized clusters are known to be hybrids. I’ossibly all are hybrids. Self-sterility 
is often found among jdant hybrids.'’ 

Referring to the reliability of the method of testing self-fertility by 
covering the clusters, the author states that “out of 169 cultivated 
varieties of tlie grape which have been tested here by this method, lO.S 
produce on the average marketable clusters when the blossoms are 
covered.*’ Further discussion of the ]>olliDation of the grape is reserved 
for a future report. 

Plant individualiam, L. F. Kinney (Proc, Soc. Prom, Agi\ SH,, 189S,pp. 144-149 ).— 
Attention is called to the importance of considering the individualism of the plant 
and its poouliarities as factors in gardening experiments and in teaching horticulture. 

MisceUaneous analyses, tb S. Jknman and J. B. Harrison {Ppi. Agl. Ifork Jiot. 
Gard. {liritiah (}niana]y 189.1-1895y pp, 121-1'^). —Analyses are reported of fresh kola 
nuts, local-grown Irish ])otatoes, Calathea allouyuy slippery callalu, caterpillar and 
Indian callalus, piimpkius, nnripe ochroes, white and red Mandiira beaus, pu^le- 
ilowered and podded Bonavis beans, Seshania cegyptiacay and the fruit ol’ the cala^sh 
tree. 

Spontaneous hybrids of hardy plants, C. W. Dod {Gard, Chron.y S. «er., 25(1899)^ 
Noe. 63jB,p. 132; 637, p. 148; 638, pp. 164, 16,5; 641, p. 210; 644, pp. 259, 260; 646, pp. 
276, 277 ),— ^Notes on a number of hybrids. 
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Reciprocal influence of stock and scion, T. J. Bttrrill {Trans, Illinois Hort, Soo* 
1898f pp. 6S-72). —A review of the prewent conflicting opinions as to the rocii)rocal 
action of stock and scion. The article includes translations of parts of articles by 
L. Daniel on the creation of new varieties by graftage > and on the amelioration of 
the wild carrot by grafting it on the cultivated carrot.'^ 

^ The flavor in fruit {Garden ^ 56 {1899) y No. 1444, p. 05).—A gardener's notes on 
variations of flavor in a number of sorts of fruit under difteront conditions of culture. 

Feat as a fruit preservative {Jour. Aijr. and Ind. South Australia, ^{1899), No, 11,pp, 
887, 925). —The antiseptic proi)er1ies of peat have recently been utilized by European 
fruit growers^ for the preservation of fruit. The fruit is merely buried in the peat 
without wrapping in i>apcr. Apples and pears acquire no taste from it and keep for 
many months. One hundred pounds of fruit require about 10 lbs. of dried peat. 
Grapes and lemons wen^ preserved in the same way with excellent results. 

The use of chemical fertilizers in horticulture, Omnis {Monit. Jlort., 1899, May 
10, p, 108; ahs. in Jour. Sov. Nat. JJort. France, 2. ser,, 21 {1890), pp. 454, 455 ).— It is 
stated that while barnyard manure must remain the fundamental fertilizer for the 
garden, its use is advanlageously supplemented with a ijuick-acting and very 
assimilable fertilizer, according to the peculiar rerjuirements of the particular 
kind of plant. 

Vegetables cultivated for their l(‘av«‘8, as salad plants and cabbage, require espe¬ 
cially nitrogen and phosjihoiic acid. In addition to tlie usual fertilizers, salad 
plants may advantageously receive kg. of nitrate of soda and 2 kg. of super¬ 
phosphate per are. For cabbage these amounts should be doubled. Vegetables 
cultivated for their roots do well on the same fertiliztTs as cabbages, to which 
should be added, however, 1 or 2 kg. of muriate or sulphate of jiotash, according to 
the nature of the soil. Leguminous vegetables should not receive any barnyard 
manure. In a well-arranged system of culture they come at the cud of a rotation. 
They do well on mineral fertilizers, and may receive per are from ^ to 5 kg. of 
Thomas slag or 8upcrpho8j)hate of lime and 2 kg. of miniate oi sulphati^ of potash. 
Bulbous and tuberous vegetables may receive a supplemontarj dressing of 2 kg. of 
nitrate of soda, 3 kg. of suxierphosphato, and 1 kg. sulphate of ]K)tash per aie. 

The vegetable garden, (’. I1 .Gueatii<>t^sk( V. S. Dept. Ayr., Farmers* Jhd. 91,pp.24, 
Jiffs. 8). —Th(* bulletin contains suggestions for the culti^ atiou of the kitchen garden, 
and specifle cultural directions for the most common vegetables. 

Vegetable tests for 1898, L. K. Taft et at.. {Miehiyan Sta. Jiul. 110,pp. 251-283 ).— 
Teats of and descrijitixe notes on numerous >arieties of bush beans, pole beans, cab¬ 
bage, cauliflower, kale, kolil-rabi, cucumbers, lettuce, onions, ]»cas, ]iotatoe8, 
i>adislH‘8, sweet corn, and tomatoes. Tests have been made of various materials as 
preventives of the scab upon potatoes. The materials used were chlorid of lime, 
formaldehyde gas, formalin solution, lysol solution, carbolic-acid solution, chlorin 
gas, and ‘orrosive sublimale. Potatoes soaked 2 houis in j per cent formalin solu¬ 
tion or ^ hour in corrosive siiblnuute gave best results. 

Culture of string beans, II. Tiievi.ikk tils ( Iter. Jlort., 71 {1899), No. lo,pp. 24i), 111; 
Garden, 55 {1899), No. 1458, p. 4(H). —Detailed cultural directions in which the reason 
is given for each ojieration. 

Culture of the ginger plant, G. LANr>ES {Her, Cult, t'oloniales, 4 {1809), No. 31, 
pp, ,857-366). —An article treating the subject from the cultural and commercial 
points of view. 

Etymology of the word haricot {Jour. Soc. Nat. Hort. France, 3. ser., 21 {1899), 
p. 420), —A French scholar believes that he has provcm that the words haricot, 
tomato, cacao, and avocado, the derivation of which liavi* lM*en hitherto unknown, 
are only transliterations of the words which were used in an ancient American dia- 
l^t to designate these vegetables. It is believed that this etymology furnishes a 
new proof of the American origin of Phase^flus rulyaris. 


^Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 118 (1894), No. 18, pp. 992-905. 
*Conipt. Rend, Acad. Sci. Paris, 127 (1898), No. 2, pp. 138-13.5. 
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Autumn vs. spring-sown onions, Q. MacKinlay {Gard. Chron., $. 6er., 25 {1899), 
No. 023, jtp. 9J, 9.1, jiff. 1), —In the summer and early fall of the very dry season of 
1^8, spring-sown onions were more or less attacked by maggots and mildew, against 
which remedies were of little avail. The attack was worse on spring-sown onions 
than on those that were sown in antiimn and transplanted. This is attributed to 
the fact that the transplanted onions Lad become better established. 

Winter turnips, J. Rudolph {Ittr. Hort., 71 (^1890), No. 14, pp. 339^147, Jiff a. 4 ).— 
Notes on culture and classification and descriptions of varieties. 

Licorice {Paeijic Rural VresH, 57 {1899), No. 24, 371 ).— Historical and cultural 

notes. 

Cultivation of the vanilla bean in Mexico, A. B. Jones ( V. S. Conauhir Rpts,, 
1899, No, 224, pp, 151-155 ).—Cultural and commercial notes. 

Vanllia {(Queensland Affr. Jonr., / {lS'i9), \o. 0, pp. 4^7-483, Jigs. 4). —Notes on the 
culture of the plant and the pn'paration of the pod for market. The subject of 
pollination is treated at soim* length. 

Variety tests of fruits and vegetables. 11. Benton {Alabama ('anebrake 8ia. Rpi. 
1898, 2>p- 4-8, l(f-lJ^. —K^'ports tests of .^2 varieties of watermelons and .56 varieties 
of <*antaloupes grown from seed iini>orted from Russia by this 1 )ei)artment. Most of 
the watermelons ,'iic < lassed as ]»oor and the larger part of the cantaloupes died. 
Of those that lived only J .iro classed as good. Notes arc also given on Russian vari¬ 
eties of mai/i', ]>nin]dvins, smooth brome grass, turnip, sunflower, and cabbage. 
Notes are given on 2.5 \ ariet ics of strawberries. Lady Thompson, Hoffman, Mary, 
and Darling arc classed as m'y\ ]>rolilie. Variety tests ol'tomatoes are also reported. 

Nursery hints, L. CounETT { 115 i irffinia Sta. Rnl. 54, 2>)>. 743-175, Jiffs, 33). — 
Po]mlar notes on tin' ]iropai;ation of plants by natural proi'csses, by cuttings, layers, 
grafts, and buds, together with hints on pruning. 

Guide to fruit culture, Bkedex ( LHiJ'aden J'iir dvn Obstban. i icuna: W. Frick, 
1898, pp. 78, Jiffs. 43 ).— A practical work on fruit culture based on the underlying 
principles. 

Fruits of Onteirio, L. 5Vooi,VEinoN (Toronto: Ontario Jicfd. Affr., 1898, p2i. 95, Jiffs. 
liiO). —Cari'fiilly j)ri'pared Ol iginal descriptions and illustrations of a considerable 
number of varieties of apples, cherries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, pears, 
peaches, 8tra^^ ben ies, and quinces cnltivateil in Ontario. 

The experiment orchard, S. JM. Kmeuy (Montana Sta. Rnl. 70, pp. 81-89). —Notes 
are given on fruit stoidvs for Montana. Transcendent and Virginia crabs an* recom¬ 
mended. 'Frees are ]>rotectcd in winter by rapi>iug the slctns from the ground to 
the crotches with newspapers. A list of varieties of ajiples, pt‘ars, crahs, cherries, 
apiicots, jdiiins, and prunes set in the station orchard is given showing the number 
set and the nuinber still living. Viirrants did well at the station but gooseberries, 
dewberries, and blackberries were a failure. 

Dwarf fruit trees, 1\ Bori.oN ( FlonsiH' F.rchanffe, 71 ( 789'^), No. 25, p. 055, jiffs. S). — 
Dwarf fruit trees are stated to have <-<Ttain advantages over high trees: “ H ) A large 
number can be grown in M*ry limited s]iacc; (2) the cultivation of vegetables and 
flov^ers near them can be accom}dished ^^ithoul fear of shade; (.3) they produce 
beautiful and excellent fruits; (1) they are an ornament to the vegetable garden; 
(5) tln*y hav<‘ the advantage of resisting the winds of autumn which cause the fruit 
of high trees to fall before maturity. 

Manuring fruit trees in Holstein {Gard. (liron., S. svr., 25 {1899), No. 050, ji, 
381). —Every other winter a few boles are dug in the ground about I or 5 ft from 
the trunk of the tree aiul about 1 ft. deep, or closer and sballower in the case of 
small trees, and tilled with liquid manure about four times during the winter months. 
The trees are said to ]>roduce ex<*etlent fruit in abnudauet* without any ciiltivatien. 

Hardiness of peaches, Jj. C. (H)Ruktt (Anitr. Gard,, 20 (^<.*>5.9), No, 239, p, 512) — 
The author's observations have led him to the conclusion that age, exposure, and 
soil conditions are greater factors in determining what is called hardiness in the 
peach tree than varietal difference, provided they belong to the same races. It is 
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believed that youug trees aii<1 old trees are less able to stand eold than those in their 
pnnie. 

Frozen trees and their treatment, L. R. Taft {Miohigwt Sta. Spec. Bui. Ilf pp. 4 ).— 
Notes on the in^jiiries to frnit trees and grapes in Michigan during the extreme cold 
of last winter and suggestions for their treatment. Notes are given on spraying for 
leaf curl. An experiment was made to determine the best time for making the appli¬ 
cation. 'lYees sprayed in March showed little or no signs of the disease, while those 
not sprayed until the latter part of April were seriously ii^ured. 

Some efTects of last winter on nurseries and orchards in Iowa, J. Craig (Gar^ 
denittgf 7 {1899), No. 163, pp. 294, 295). —^Notes on the hardiness of the various com¬ 
mon orchard fruits and fruit stocks in Iowa. Much of the ii\iury is believed to be 
due to root killing. The conditions which cause root killing are stated to be severe 
freezing on bare ground unprotected by vegetation or snow. The branches nfay 
throw out leaves and bear blossoms, but after exhausting the stored food in the buds 
and twigs wither and die with the entire tree. 

Resistance of blossoms of different varieties of peaches to frost, J. T. Hogub 
{Pacific Mural Frean, 57 {1899), No. 24, p. S70). —It is believed that varieties with 
small; partly closed ilowers escape frosts which make the large wide-open blooms 
infertile. Observations arc not yet tjonciusive. 

Stone splitting in peaches {Garden, 56 {1899), No. 144S, p. 35). —This undesirable 
trait is said to be more frequently observed in some varieties than others, and is due 
generally to faulty cultivation. Too rapid growth of trees at the rij>ening period is 
one of the principal causes. Root pruning and a))plications of lime to the soil will 
correct the trouble to some extent. 

Judging or scoring fruits, AV. K. Lazknuy {Proc. Soc. Prom. Atjr. Sm., 1898, pp. 
166’-161). —A discussion of the ideal qualities of the .ipple for commercial purposes 
and scale of points for judging the fruit of the apple, grape, strawberry, and 
tomato. 

The cultivation of the olive, A, K. Rollov ( Tifiia, 1899, pp. Ill -f 64; rev. tw Selak. 
Khos. % Lyesov., 192 {1899), Mar.,pp. 702, 70S). 

Kakis, A. de Bosredon {Prog. Ayr. et VU. {Pd. VEat), 20 {1899), No. IS, pp. 
546-550, figs. 2; 19, pp. 579-584, figa. 3; JO, pp. 610-613, figa. 2). —A full discussion of 
the subject, comprising botani(‘al and pomological descriptions, use as a decorative 
plant, descriptions of 22 varieties, and detailed cultural directions. 

Loquats in California {Pacific Mural Preaa, 57 {1899), No J4, p. 369, fig. 1). — Notes 
on the work of a specialist in the improvement of this fruit. Advance is considered 
the best variety and notes are given on it. 

Notes from the South Haven Substation, L. R. Tafi' and T. T. Lyon {Michigan 
Sta. Bui. 169, pp. 141-250). —Variety tests with varietal notes are reported of a large 
numbi*rof strawberries, rod raspberries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, grapes, 
apples, v^herries, peaches, pears, and plums. The wineberry, Japanese iiiayberry. 
Loganberry, and straw berry-rasp berry are reported on unfavorably. The lust name<l 
*‘bids fair to become a troublesome weed and, as it has no value, its introduction 
should be dlscournged.'^ 

Among the more productive varieties of strawberries were Acme, Arkansas Trav¬ 
eler, Aroma, Arrow, Auburn, Avery, Beauty, Bickle, Bouncer, Bubach No. 5, Cres(‘ent, 
Daisy, Fountain, (Bant, Greenville, Havorlaud, Irene, Isabel, Knight, Lehigh, Leroy, 
Lincoln, Little No. 42, Longtield, Orange Co., Princeton, Shawnee, Sherman, Shyster, 
Smith, Stahelin, Star, Tennessee, Wood, and Woolverton. 

Among the more produ<*tive of the red raspberries were Brandywine, Church, 
Cuthbert,,Early King, Golden C^iieen, llansell, Kenyon, Loudon, Marlboro, Miller, 
Reeder, Thwack, and Turner. 

Bush fruits for 1898, L. R. Taft kt al. {Michigan Sta. Bui. 171, pp. 285-290).— 
Tests and descriptive notes on a number of varieties of blackberries, raspberries, 
and grapes. 
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Btniwbeciies for markot, J. Dwter (Jmer. Oard., 20 (1899), No. 286, pp. 449,450),-— 
Notes on the varieties that a commercial gardener has found most profitable for 
market pnrpases. The varieties are: Michel Early, Lovett Early, Marshall, Wm. 
Belt, Brandywine, Parker Earle, and Gandy. Any of these sorts can be shipped a 
distance of 150 miles and arrive at their destination in good condition. 

Oirapes, .1. S. Moore (Mississippi Sta. Bui. 56, pp. 22 ).— A popular bulletin on grape 
culture. A large number of varieties are described. The following varieties, given 
in the order of maturity, are recommended: Shipping list. —Champion, Ives, Perkins, 
Niagara, Delaware, Lindley, Concord, Hilgard, Moench. Table or local marPer¬ 
kins, Niagara, Delaware, Agawam, Brighton, Lindley, Concord, Hilgard, and Moench. 
Sacking did well with most varieties at the station and is recommended. 

The preparatory work in grapevine culture. Dal Paiz (Sci. Amer. Sup., 48 (1899), 
No. 1228, pp. 19690, 19691, figs. 10). —An article treating of the operations preceding 
planting, as drainage, terracing, trenching, and methods of plowing. 

Why some grapes fail to fruit, F. H. Hall and S. A. Beach (Ne\o York State Sta. 
Bui. 157, popular ed., pp. 8, fign. 2, pi. 1). —A popular edition of Bulletin 157 (see p. 
248). In this edition a large number of varieties are grouped ac-cording to their bios* 
soming period to aid in the selection of varieties for cross pollination. 
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Report of the botanist, J. W. Toumby {Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp, 
160-169, Jigs, ^).—Considerable attention has been paid to the date 
palm ill soathern Arizona (E. S. K., 10, p. 851). The author^s conclusion 
is that in certain portions of southern Arizona the cultivation of the 
date fruit can be profitably carried on. 

Some 3 years ago the author’s attention was directed to an alfalfa 
field where the plants were dying in spots in various parts of the field. 
The following year the disease became so bad that the field was plowed 
and part of it set with nursery stock, while another portion of the field 
was planted in tobacco. About 7 months after the nursery stock was 
planted a large portion of it, without reference to variety, began to 
die, and the disease made such progress that it became necessary 
to destroy all the ])lauts. The tobacco was uninjured. Many other 
fields have been similarly affected throughout southern Arizona, and, in 
addition to alfalfa, in some localities apples, peaches, apricots, almonds, 
many small fruits, and a great variety of ornamental trees and shrubs 
are attacked. 

The cause of the disease is attributed to a common root-rot fungus 
(Ozoninm auricomum). An examination of affected alfalfa fields in Salt 
Eiver Valley showed that the fungus was piost abundant on the lower 
portion of the roots and extended to within li or 3 in. of the surface. 
As the disease spreads by contact, it is recommended that a trench be 
dug around all regions of contagion. The recent serious injury from 
this disease has called for more extended investigation, which is now 
in progress. 

Several times during the past 2 years the author’s attention has been 
drawn to a number of fruit trees dying from no apparent cause, death 
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occurring soon after the trees come into full foliage. The injury is indi¬ 
cated by the leaves turning brown and curling ui), and as it progresses 
the leaves become dry and finally fall away. The peculiar curling tend¬ 
ency is quite characteristic of sunburn and is in itself sufficient to 
enable anyone to recognize it. The cause of the sunburn is said to be 
the inability of the loaves to secure sufficient water to meet the demands 
of rapid transpiration. All plants tliat have been weakened from any 
cause whatever are most subject to sunburn, while trees with a good 
root system, well fed, and having a good water supply in well-aerated 
soils are able to stand extremes which would kill other trees not 
growing under these favorable conditions. Crown knot and a hi(*k of 
nitrogen, which is so api)arent in many of the soils of Arizona, would 
also weaken trees and make them liable to sunburn. 

Notes are given on the care of fruit trees, with instructions for 
supplying the deliciency in nitrogen, cultivation, etc. 

Sour clover, crimson clover, alsike clover, burr clover, Bokhara clover, 
sainfoin, »Ia])anese clover, and cowjieas were tested for green manuring, 
being grown under as similar conditions ol‘ soil and moisture as could 
be obtained. Tlic ones coming nearest to the rectuirements wore sour 
clover, crimson clover, Bokhara clover, and cowpeas. The latter, how¬ 
ever, are not suited for winter growing. To this list should be added 
alfalfa, which is a most valuable forage i>Iant and under most 
circumstances the best suited for green manuring jmrposes. 

Anthracnose of beans, E.CJain {E.ntraH (Utmpt, lUmd, Ahhoc,F ranv. 
Avanc, ScL pp, 389-:lUJ ).—This disease, w hich is due to Colleto- 
triehum Undemnihia'inim^ is said to be quite common in the United 
States, England, and (xermany, and to have been lately observed in 
France. The autlioi reports having recognized it in at least 20 varie¬ 
ties of cultivated beans. In some cases he found from o to 18 per c^nt 
of the beans diseased, in some e\])eriments condu(*ted in 18i)7 the 
anthracnose reduced the yiehl of beans in 2 cases to only 8 and 
times the amount of tlie seed, while sound seed produced from 100 to 
120 fold. 

A rumb#»r of investigations of the author aie briefly rejiorted upon, 
from which he concludes that the value <»f seed is greatly depreciated 
by the presence of the fungus. The s])ecilic weight is reduced from 3 
to 5 per cent and a great many of the seeds lose the ])ower to germinate. 

Some pot experiments are briefly reviewed, in which the effect of 
infested soil and of diseased seed in juojiagating the disease are shown. 
Plat experiments conducted in the same line gave similar results. The 
author recommends that seed be (iarefully selected before planting, as a 
means of greatly reducing the disease. By following out this sugges¬ 
tion and spraying with Bordeaux mixture the bean anthracnose could 
probably bo held in subjection. 

Experiments on £Lnger-and-toe (club root) of swedes {Bd. Agr. 

[London] Ept. Agr. Ed. Creat Britain, J.*>97-9s^ pp, S9-9:J ).—A report is 
given of a number of experiments on the effect of soil treatment with 
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canstic lime, copper salphate, gas lime, bleaching powder, chalk, and 
basic slag for the prevention of the club root, due to Plasmodiophora 
hrasaiccB. The results show that the sulphate of copper and bleaching 
powder were of little value, while the caustic lime, chalk, and gas lime, 
when thoroughly mixed with the surface soil, tend to greatly prevent 
the disease. It also appears that the lime should be ai^plied to the soil a 
considerable time before swedes or turnips are grown. Basic slag had 
but a slight effect in checking the disease. Where this disease is preva¬ 
lent all manure produced from affected roots should be api)lied to 
parts of the farm where turnips and allied crops are not grown; and 
in severe cases the growing of such crops should be entirely discon¬ 
tinued for a number of years, gradually restoring the soil by careful 
dressing with some form of lime. 

Phytophthora infestans as a cause of potato rot, L. Hecke 
{Jovr. Landw.j 46 Nos. I, pp. 71-74; pp. 97-142^ ph. 2 ).—The 

author states that Phytophthora infestans is an indirect cause of potato 
rot, and while a rot of the tubers always follows an attack of this 
fungus, yet it can not be considered as the immediate cause. Clostri¬ 
dium hutyricum is reported as parasitic on the potato. 

The life history of P. infestans is re^ lewed at considerable length and 
the effect of dry weather on the develo])mont of the conidia is shown. 
The different methods of dissemination are discussed, the i)rincipal 
ones being insects and ^^inds. 

Experiments were conducted for the preventioji of the disease, and 
it was found that fertilizers which increased the nitrogen content of 
the tubers rendered them more resistant to the rot. Fungicides were 
also successfully employ ed. 

The relation between starch content of potatoes and their 
diseases, Eckenbuecher {Berlin: P. Parey^ 1898, pp. 34; abs. in 
Ztsehr. Pfahzenkranl'j 9 {1899), No. 3,pp. 187,188 ).—Investigations are 
rej)orted on the resistance of 11 varieties of potatoes to potato rot. It 
is claimed the liability to disease decreases with the increase in starch 
content. The greatest amount of disease, 7.7 i)er cent, was found in 
181)7 in a variety containing 17.7 i)er cent of starch, and the least, 0.05 
per cent, in one which had a starch content of 20.6 per cent. The 
intervening varieties were diseased in about the proportion of the 
amount of starch found. The aveiage percentage of disease observed 
on 2 varieties for 10 years as shown, varied from 0.03 to 8.3 per (*ent of 
the crop. No relation was found to exist between starch (*ontent and 
potato-scab infection. 

Notes on apple and potato diseases, H. H. Lamson {Nexe Hamp¬ 
shire 8ta. Bui. (>3, pp. 101-108, figs. J).—Brief notes are given on the 
blights and scab of potatoes and the brown spot and apple scab of 
apples and pears. The results of experiments for the prevention of 
these different diseases are given. Formalin proved as efficient as 
corrosive sublimate for the i)revention of potato scab. 
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A number of experiments are reported in which the effects of differ¬ 
ent fertilizers on the development of the scab were tested. Phospliate, 
stable manure, plaster, air-slaked lime, and wood ashes seemed to favor 
the development of the scab to a greater or less degree, air-slaked lime, 
plaster, and ashes being especially liable to increase the amount of scab. 
For the other diseases described, spraying with Bordeaux mixture is 
recommended, formulas for the preparation of which are given. 

Experiments in combating downy mildew of the grape with 
copper acetate, G. Bbiosi {Atti Inst, Bot. Unh\ Pavia^ aer.j 5 
pp, 115-157 ).—A condensed report is ^iven of extensive expenments 
conducted, at a number of places in northern Italy, in which th^ effi¬ 
ciency of copj)er acetate as a fungicide was tested upon several thou¬ 
sand vines. Five different mixtures containing copper acetate were 
tested, comparisons being made in many cases with a solution of sodium 
carbonate, borol or sodium borosulphate, and Bordeaux mixture. It is 
claimed that the different forms of cop}>er acetate proved (piite efficient 
in controlling the Peronospora and were without injurious effect to the 
vines. The different mixtures should be carefully employed, and the 
strength of solutions of none should excieed 1 per cent. Copper acetate 
solutions are said to be easier prepared and applied, adhere nejirly as 
well as Bordeaux mixture, and are more efficient in preventing this 
disease. The borol and the sodium carbonate solutions were of little 
value, as shown by these experiments. 

A pineapple disease, H. Tryon {Queensland Agr, Jour.y 3 (1898)^ 
2^0. 6*, pp. 458-467jpis. 4 ).—Under the name ‘‘a fruitlet core rot of pine¬ 
apple’’ the author describes a disease in which the individual comimn- 
ents of the multiple fruit of the pineapple are attac'ked. In Queensland 
the variety known as Prickly Queen seems especijilly subject to the 
disease. Externally the fruit a]>pears to rii)en unevenly, and although 
the symmetry is preserved individual segments or groups of segments 
here and there remain pale green. Internally the fruit will be observed 
to contain well-delined dark-brown elongated markings or areas of dis¬ 
eased tissue. They differ greatly in sha])C, but owing to color and 
dimensions are always very conspicuous. These discolored areas are 
found to occur immediately opposite the pale-green surface markings 
already alluded to. The central axis of the fruit does not show any 
abnormal change. Upon separating the compound fruit it was found, 
at least in the earlier stages, that each of these discolored areas is con- 
ffned to a single segment. 

Various causes have been attributed to this disease and the author 
ill his investigation has found the brown tissue to invariably contain the 
mycelium of a species of IMonilia c.losely related to M. Candida. The 
fungus, which seems to be new, is described without specific name. 
While this fungus may cause the rotting of the fruit, the immediate 
cause of the disease, the author states, is a species of mite, the fungus 
gaining access through the injury caused by the insect. This mite, 
which ap])ears to be new, is figured and described under the name 
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Tarsonemus ananas. In addition to this mite other means of possible 
infection arc mentioned, among them a fungus-eating acarid {Tyrogly- 
phus ananas^ n. sp.). 

In the discussion of remedies the author states that the Tarsonemus 
mites occur throughout the entire jiineapple plant, and when once 
infested the iilant should be rooted out and burned, thus preventing the 
further sjiread I’roin that sour(*e. In reiilacing these plants, or in start¬ 
ing a new iilat, suckers should be derived exclusively from plants in 
which the disease has not previously been observed. As an additional 
precaution they should be soaked in a lime-and-sulphur wash or treated 
with a carbolic-acid wash for some time prior to planting. 

A new disease of the pansy, K. E. Smith [Bot. Gaz,, '^7 [1899)^ 
Ao. 3^ pp, ^03y ^04jJig, 1). — This disease is said to be charae.terized by 
the appearance of dead spots on the affected leaves. At first these 
are small with a distinct black margin, but soon becoming larger give 
to the leaf an ai^pearance very similar to that i)roduced by the well- 
known violet-leaf spot {Gereospora riola). The jietals also become 
affected, dying in spots and along the edges. Many of the petals do 
not develop fully and the dower thus appears malformed and unsightly. 
Such dowers produce no seed, and in a large' deld where pansies were 
raised for seed considerable loss was experienced. The fungus, wliich 
ainioars to be new, is eharacteri/ed as follows: 

ollelotrU'hum viohi-tricolot is, n. sj).—ParaHitLc on loaves and petals of onltivated 
pansy {Viola iricolot), causing ]»ale yellowish spots \i)>on the leaves an<l <lead areas 
on the petals, tojyolhor v itli more or 1 «‘nh defonnsjtion of the blossoms. Spots at 
first oihic’ular and <le)ini1(* in outlims hut later he(*omineonflnont and irregnlar. 
Aeervnli numeroiiH, TiO to ir»() n in diameter, often eonlluent; stroma usually only 
siigli 113'developed, but aometimes ahiiiulaiit and forming a sort of p^’ciiidiiim closely 
api)ioaching A'ormienlaria. Set.e mostly single or in pairs, 20 to 70 // long, deep 
brown, once oi tw ice septate, tapering gradually to a point. Ihisidia short, hyaline. 
C\mi<1ia oblong or slightl.v curved w ith blunt ends; hyaline, continuous, granular 
with vacuoles, averaging 20 1»3' 5 n." 

Seeding on different soils to exterminate smut, d. F. Hickman 
{Ohio t<ta, Jiuhloi,, pp, 179-181), —A cooperative experiment between 
the Kansas and Ohio stations is described in which the effect of soil 
on the propagation of smut was iiiv^estigated. Smutted seed oats were 
exchanged between the two stations and grown on different soils. The 
results indicate that the common belief that changing oats to different 
soil will eliminate smut is not founded on fact. 

Spraying cucumbers in the season of 1898, F. A. SiimiNE and . 
F. 0. Stewart Yorh tltaie Bta, Bnl, 156^ pp,S}i>-396^pls, 5), — In 
continuation of experiments previously reported (E. S. R.., 9, p. 248, and 
10, p. 454), the authors give an account of cooperative spraying experi¬ 
ments with late encumbers which were conducted in 4 different locali¬ 
ties on Long Island daring the season of 1898. In each case an entire 
held was sprayed, 2 fields receiving 7 applications of Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, one 8, and one 5. Owing to late planting and a general lack of 
fertility, the crop in one case was a failure. 

7280-Ko. 3-5 
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The cost of spraying for each application was: At Greenlawn $3.39, 
Deer Park $2.76, Mattituck $3.20, and at Smithton Branch $2.43, 
The value of the increased yield above the cost of spraying was: At 
Greenlawn $73.74, Deer Park $22.51, and at Smithton Branch $37. 
At the market rate of $1.25 per thousand, it is shown that pickles can 
be i)rofitably grown on Long Island, if spraying is practiced and the 
crop given the proper care. The cost of spraying as given represents 
the maximum cost, and in practice the authors believe this could be 
reduced one-half or in large fields even more. They recommend on 
Long Island spraying cucumbers commencing between July ^ and 
August 1, after which the vines should be sprayed every 8 or 10 days 
until frost. 

Spraying apple trees, with special reference to apple-scab 
fungus, J. 0. Blair {Illinois 8ta, BuL 54y pp, 181-20figs, 27), — The 
two most imi)ortant enemies of apple growing in the State are the 
apple-scab fungus and the codling moth. According to the statistics 
offered, they very greatly injure the crop, causing a dei)reciation of 
about 60 per cent in the apple crop of the State. Experiments have 
been conducted by the station since 1888 for controlling fruit enemies, 
and in 1898 experiments were inaugurated for the i)urpose of accu¬ 
rately determining what could be accomplished by thorough and sys¬ 
tematic spraying. The trees were first sprayed with solutions of 
copper sulpliate in varying strengths, using 1 lb. of the sulphate to 
from 5 to 15 gal. of water. Later apx>licatious of Bordeaux mixture 
were given the trees and Paris green was added to the Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture, three applications being given. The results of the treatment 
showed that it is very efficient in producing larger and better crops of 
apples. Comparisons were made in which lime wash was api)lied to the 
trees with little effect. The bulletin concludes with descriptions of vari¬ 
ous forms of spraying apparatus and a number of formulas for the prep¬ 
aration and directions for the application of fungicides and insecticides. 

Spraying experiments, U. M. Dunlap {Trans. Illinois Ilort. 8oc., 
189t.^ pp. 38()-o5r)j pis. 6).—A report is given upon a series of experi¬ 
ments in which apple and pear trees were sprayed at different times. 
The first lot was sprayed once with coiiper sulphate before the buds 
started in the spring; the second was sprayed once with Bordeaux 
mixture after the blossoms had fallen; the third was sjirayed twice 
with Bordeaux mixture, the first time just after the falling of the 
blossoms, the second, 10 days later; the fourth was sprayed once with 
copper sulphate before the swelling of the buds and once after; the 
fifth was sprayed once with copper sulphate before the buds started 
and twice with Bordeaux mixture after the blossoms fell. The effect 
of the dift’erent sprayings on foliage and fruit is stated. Among the 
deductions drawn from the experiments, the author states that it is 
necessary to spray whether a crop of fruit is expected or not, on account 
of the effect which the sj^raying exerts on the next year’s crop; that 
Bordeaux mixture is effective on fruit and foliage; and that 2 applica- 
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tions after the blossoms fall are necessary to secure the best result. 
The application of copi)er sulphate before the buds started in the spring 
did not show any superior advantage in this series of experiments. 
The formula for the Bordeaux mixture used was 20 lbs. copx)er sulphate, 
15 lbs. lime, and 300 gal. of water.. 

Notes on nematodes occurring on cultivated plants, E. IIeN' 
NINO {Landtbr, Alcad. Handel, Och, TidsJcr,, JH98, pp, J2J7-J205). —The 
autlior gives a general characterization of nematodes and describes in 
j)articular Tylenchm hordei, T, scandens, T, devastatrix, Heterodera 
ftchachtiiy H. radicicola, and Dorylaimus condamnL For each of these 
species the more important host plants are given, together with notes 
on their geographic distribution, means of distribution, the symptoms 
of disease produced on different host plants, the development and life 
history of the nematodes, and means for their suppression. Of the 
nematodes occurring in the northern part of Europe he mentions 
T. hordei as having been found on barley in Sweden, Norway, and 
Northern Finland; on Elymus in Norway, Denmark, and Scotland; 
upon Poapraiensis and possibly also upon oats in Sweden; T, scandens 
is reported occurring in Sweden, where it is very common on wheat 
but is unknown in Denmark or Norway. T, devastatrix is known to 
occur in Denmark on clover, potatoes, and English rye grass; in Nor¬ 
way upon clover; but is not known to occur with certainty in Sweden. 
11. srhachtii occurs in Denmark on beets and is especially injurious to 
oats. In Sweden it occurs on the same plants, but is as yet unknown 
in Norway, So far as the Scandinavian i)eninsula is con(?erned, H, rad- 
icicola is unknown and has only been reported in Denmark on species 
of Balsamina. The distribution of 1), condamni is said to be unknown. 

New spraying devices, B. T. Galloway ( U. JS. Ihpt, Agr.^ Division 
of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology Circ. 17^pp. /, figs. 3 ),—A descri])- 
tion is given of a new spraying apparatus devised by the author, for 
use in jdace of the moie expensive forms of apparatus where a limited 
amount of spraying is to be done. This consists of an ordinary hand 
syringe fitted with a Verniorel nozzle provided with a se[)arate intake. 
A second form of apparatus described is a greenhouse nozzle for the 
application of water. It consists of a flattened casting which contains 
a narrow slit through which the water issues, and with a pressure of 
30 to 40 lbs. the leaves of plants can be thoroughly washed without 
soaking their roots. 

A review of the fungfus dieeases observed during 1897, G. Biuosi {Atti 
Bol. Unir. Pavia, S.ser., 5 {JS99), pp. —Notes are given of the oc<*urreuee of 

diseaHGs of grapes, cereals, orchard firuits, garden piodnetH, forage plants, orna¬ 
mentals, forest trees, etc. Among the notes on the garden products, exporiments aie 
reported with copper acetate for the prevention of downy mildew (Phyiophthora 
infesiana) on tomatoes. The different solations used are said to he soniewliut moic 
efficient than cop^ er sulphate solutions. 

Bacterial rota of plants, L. Bussard {Hev. Pit., 1899, No. i?SP, pp. 

Yellow rust (Puocinia glumarum.) on barley in Denmaik, L, P. Lai’vitsen 
{Landmandablade, SI {1898), No. 52, pp. 747-750). 
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Potato diseases and their treatment, B. T. Galloway ( U. S. Dept, Agr., Farm¬ 
ers’ Jiiil. Uly pp. 12yfigs, 4), —Popular notes are given describing the early leaf blight, 
late bliglit or rot, brown rot, potato scab, and scald of potatoes, with suggestions 
lor prevention. With suitable apparatus and labor at $1.50 per day, the anihor 
states that potatoes may be sj^rayed 6 times at $6 per acre, and consideri 2 jg the 
increased yield which follows the application of the fungicides, whether diseases 
are jiresent or not, the writer feels warranted in recommending the application of 
the treatment. 

Potato-scab experiments made in 1898, II. Gauman {Kevivrk tf Sta. Dul. Slj pp. 
fi-lfyfig. 7). —A report is given of experiments made to tost the elliciency of different 
strengths of solutions and time of soaking seed potatoes in corrosive sublimate and 
formalin for the prevention of potato scab. The results obtained show the superi¬ 
ority of corrosive sublimate treatment over that of formalin. The most effective 
treatment was that in which 4 oz. of corrosive sublimate was dissolved in 30 gal. of 
^^ater and the seed tubers soaked for one hour in this solution. 

All methods of treatment reduced the production somewhat, the untreated rows 
yielding a few more pounds of potatoes than the treated ones, but when the worth¬ 
less scabby potatoes were thrown out, the advantage was decidedly in favor of the 
treated lots. 

Bacterial diseases of potatoes, C. Wkumbii (CenthL Baht. u. Par.y 2. Ahi.y .7 (AS’.W), 
No, 9, pp. o(f8, 209). —A reply is made to the criticism of Trank ot“ a previous pap<*r by 
the author on the bacterial diseases of potatoes. 

Some diseases of the sweet potato and how to treat them, C. o. Townsend 
{Maryland Sia. Bui. OO^pp. 147-168j figs. 17 ).—This bulletin is apparently a compilation 
of New Jersey Stations Bulletin 76 (E. S. K., 2, p. 416). 

Fungus diseases of the apple and pear, M. B. Waite {Proc. Michigan IJort. Soc., 
1897,pp. 184-191 ).—Popular lecture on pear and apple scab, ])ear-leai“ blight, and the 
bacterial blight of pear and apple, with suggestions for their prevention. 

Diseases of the apple, W. .1. Beal (Proc. Michigan Hort. Soc., 1897. pp. 774-189. Jigs. 
4). —A semipopular address di^scribing apple scab, soft rot or bine mold, black rot, 
bitt(‘r rot or anthracnose, spot of Baldwin ap]>les, loaf rust, }»owdcry niilde\N, tly 
siiock {Leptoihyrium pomi), and twig blight. 

A little-known mildew of the apple, A. J. (tnoUT (Bnl. Torrvy Pwt. Club. 2(i 
{1899), No. 7, PP.373-J79, jA. /).—Notes are given on Spho rolhcva mali. This mildew 
is thought to occur abundantly, but as the p<*ritheca are borne upon the young 
shoots and do not mature until late in the autumn it is usually overlooked. 

Canker on apple trees {Jour. Bd. Ayr. [Loyidon], G {1899), No. 1, pp. 66-('>9),— 
Popularly describes diseases due to Neciria diiissima ami Bacillus amylororus, both of 
which are said to be c<Muniouly confused in England und(*r the name of canker. 

Can leaf curl of the peach be controlled? A. D. Seluy {Proc. Columbus Jforl. 
Soc., 13 {1898), pp. 84-88, pis, 2 ),—Notes ar^|jiven of experiments on the control of 
leaf curl (Exoasens deformans) of the ]>eacl|. The author slates that it can be 
controlled and a fair croj) of poaches saved by^e proper use of Bordeaux mixture. 

Report on black rot in 1898, A. Piu net {Prog, Ayr. el Vit, {Ed. L'Esi), JO {1899), 
Nos. 28, pp. 43-90; J9,pp. 75-8 (^).—This is essentially the same article as that gi\ eu in 
Bui. ( Min. . igr. France] 18 {1899), No. J, pp. 2(Ft-j86. 

Parasites of the grape, F. Noack {hoi. Inst. Agr. Sdo Paulo, lo {1899), No. J, pp. 
91-114, pis. J), —Notes are given descriptive of mildew, anthracnose, powdery mildew, 
bitter rot due to Melunconium fulgineum, a root rot, and sooty mold or ^‘fnmagine^^ 
due to Apiosporium hrasiliensc, n. sju The drying of the foliage by the wind is also 
mentioned. 

Cryptogamic parasites of the grape, .1. dk Gampos Novaes {Bol. Inst. Agr. Sdo 
Paulo, 10 {1899), No, 2, pp. 3l-9(f ).—Notes are given on the attacks of Plasmopara 
vilis, Cercospora viiis, Oidiutn tuclcri, (llasporium ampelophagnm, black rot, Botrytis, 
bitter rot, and Saccharomyces cllipsoid< us on ripe grapes. 
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Some enemies of the vine (Bei\ Agr, Cien. ApJ.j Paraguay^ 1 {1898)^ Xo.a--7jpp, 
'^89-‘!399), —Notefi aro given on Margarodea vitium and grape antliracnose, together 
with directions lor their prevention. 

A new micromycete of the grape, L.Montemartini (Jtii Inat. Bot, Univ, Pavia, 
2. aer,, ft {1899), pp. 69-78, pi. 1 ).—The author describes, under the nanie AureohaHulium 
rifia anew variety of micromycete which attacks the petioles and leaf blades 

of the grape, causing the latter to dry up and roll in. The fungus is characterized 
as follows: Pustules at length confluent, white; basidia hyaline, fl to 7 // broad 
and to 22 // long; spores cylindrical, 0 to 8 // long and 1.5 to 2 jti broad. 

A new disease of coffee, M. S. Pertoni (Per. Agr. Cien. Apl., Paraguay, 1 (1898), 
Iso. i-r>,pp.Jll-fiXi,figa.5 ).—A review is given of a number of the fungus and other 
diseases of the coflee plant and a new one described. This disease, which attacks 
the roots of the ]>lant, is said to bo quite destructive. It is duo to Rhizovtonia auh- 
epigea, n. sp., and the ])arasito is described at length. Humidity of soil favors the 
disease. When severely attacked the author advises rooting out and destroying the 
diseased plants as the only preventive. 

The strawberry-leaf blight, P. Passy (Rev. Hori., 71 (1899), No. /J, pp. 28J-284, 
fign. 6). —Notes are given on Sphnrella fragarm, with suggestions for prevention. 

A method of avoiding lettuce rot, II. Garmax {Kentucky Sta. liul. 81, pp. 1-4, 
pis. 1). —The disease of lettuce known as rot, which is particularly severe on this 
cro]> when grown under glass, may be checked or entirely avoided, according to the 
aullior, by preventing the portions of plants above ground from becoming wet. This 
may bo done by subirrigation or any other way so that the moisture be kept ofl 
the leaves. In order to keep the tips of the loaves from coming in contact \\ ith the 
w(‘t soil, the author has found that a mulch of excelsior is very beneficial. 

The aster disease, A. F. Woods {Gardening, 7 {1899), No. 162, p. 277), —Notes are 
given of a disease of Chinese asters which is thought to be undoubtedly duo to a 
8i»ecies of Fusarium. Diseased plants shoubl be destroyed whenever found and the 
soil surrounding the roots be thrown out. Asters should not be planted in soil 
where the disease is known to have previously existed. 

A new disease of Azalea indica, 1\ Voqlino {Malpighia, 12 {1899), ])p. 78-86, 
pla. 2). 

Diseased Hemerocallis leaves, W. G. SMirii {Gard. Chron., 3. mr., {1899), No. 
65 J, p. 415). —Notes the occurrence of a sjmciesof Astcroma on leaves of Hemerocallis. 

A new violet disease, A. N. Berle.se (Air. Paiol. Veg., 7 {1898), No. 5-8, pp. 
197-172, pi. 1). —Fiider the name Cladochytrium viohr the author describes a new spe¬ 
cies of fungus which is said to attack the roots of Jlola tricolor, destroying the 
plant. As each dead ]dant is a center of infection, all such should be dug out and 
destroyed. If the attack becomes especullly severe, violet growing may have to be 
abandoned for a time. Further investi^tioiis on this disease are in progress. 

A violet disease (Jour. Soc. Nat. nMt. France, S. aer., 31 {1899), pp. 422, 4IS), — 
The ocurrence of a severe outbreakdisease of violets, duo to I^hylloaticta rioUv, 
is mentioned. So severe was the^Jj^ck that all loaves were destroyed in 15 days. 
Experiments were made which fflemed to indicate that the disease could bo con¬ 
trolled by copper fungicides. 

Bacteriosis of the walnut {Pacific Rural Prcaa, 57 {1899), Iso. 25,p. 887). —A note 
is given of the very destructive eflect of this disease on the walnut crop. The dis¬ 
ease nmy be recognized by black sunken areas in the outer hull of the fruit. All dis¬ 
eased material should be destroyed, the trees carefully ])runed, and sprayed with 
Bordeaux mixture. Winter applications to young trees are thought advisable. 
By this method N. B. Pierce, a special agent of the U. S. Ilepartiiieni of Agriculture, 
has demonstrated that more than half the loss may be saved. 

Anew milde^v on Caraganaarborescens, P. Magnus {Bar. Deut. Bot. Geaell., 17 
{1899), No. 4,pp, 145-151, pi. 1), —Mioroaphivra oaragancd is ligured and described. 
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N’otes on Peridermium plowrighti, C. B. Plowright (Gard, Chrov,fS. aer.y SJi 
(1899)f No. 65S,p. —Attention iHoalledto speoimensof PeridermiumplowrightipTO- 
dneed by artificial inoculations. In one case teleutospores of Coleoeporiumtussilaffinia 
were placed upon Pinun si/lvestris in October, and in April the Peridermium was 
abundant. In another series of experiments young plants of Tussilago farfara 
infcctc'd with Peridermium lecidiospores in Ai^ril produced uredospores in May. 

A iiingus disease of Douglas fir, (I. Levkn {Trans. Pay. Scottish Arbor. Soc., W 
{1898), pf. S, pp. 319,330). —Nott's the occurrence of Phoma pithya on the Douglas fir 
in Scotland, where this tree was 1 bought 1o be free from disease. Fully 10 per cent 
of the plantings Ibr 3 years are reported as having been destroyed by the disease. 

Pathological conditions of plants due to animals, I)b Stbfani {Agr. Caldbro 
Sioulo, 31 (1898), Nos. 15, 19, ^7-??/ ahs. in Bof. Centbl., 79 {1899), No. 2, pp. 68, 69).r— 
Describes a number of galls, sAAellings, etc., due to various insects. 

Nematodes of coffee roots, A. Zimmermann {Meded. S*Lands Plantentuin, 1898, 
No. 37, pp. 64, jigs. Tr, abs. in Centbl. Bdki. u. Par., 2. Abt., 5 {1899), No. 11, pp. 415-419). 

A study of the alterations in the roots of the grape due to phylloxera, A. Mil- 
LAKDET {Bxtr. Actes Soc. Linn. Bordeaux, 53 {1898), pp.29, pis. 5). —The author recog- 
jii/es two forms of injury to all grape roots except those of Viiis rotundifoUa, viz, 
nodosities and tubercles, 'fhe former are produced at the extremities of very young 
roots nii<l root hairs, while the tubercles may be formed on any portion of the root 
where longitudinal growth has ceased. The effect of each on the structure of the 
root is shown and the ultimate* injury discussed. 

Investigations on the cause of *‘beet sickness” with special reference to the 
carbon bisulphid treatment, A. Kocti ( Vntersuchungen iiber die Crsaohen der Beben- 
mudigleit mit besondcrer Beriioksichtigung der SvhwefeJkohlenstoffbehandlung. Arh. 
Veut. Landw. Gesell., 1899, No. 40, pp. 44, pis, 5). 

Spraying will save the pickle crop, F. H. Hall {New York State Sta.Bul.1^6, 
popular ed., pp. 8, pis. 2). —This is a poimlar edition of Bulletin 15G of the station 
(see p. 257). 

Suggestions as to spraying, J. A. Tillingiiast and G. E, Adams (Bhode Island 
Sta. Bui. 52, pp. 48 ).—The authors have brought together in convenient form the 
information necessary for tho practical use of fungicides and insecticides for pre¬ 
venting attacks of the more common insects and ])laut diseases infesting orchard, 
garden, and other crops. Formulas for tho preparation of the fungicides and 
insecticides recommended for use are given, aud descriptions of the different forms 
of apparatus coin]>lete the bulletin. 

The spraying of plants, W. M. Munson (Maine Sta. Bui. 52, pp. 8). —Gives a brief 
account of the reasons for S]>rayiug, together with directions for preparing Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, potassium sul]»hid, Paris green, kerosene, aud tobacco, and advice 
concerning tho choice of ])ump, hose, and no/zle. 

Spraying of fruit trees (Jour. Bd. Agr. [^London'], 6 (1899), No. 1, pp. 1-5 ).—l*opn- 
lar notbs are given showing the advantages of spraying for the prevention of fungi 
and insects, aud formulas for a number of fungicides and insecticides. 

A copper fungicide designed especially to combat black rot, J. Perraud 
{Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 117 {1898). No. 23,pp. 978-980 ),—A fhngicide composed 
of copper Huljdiato, sodium carbonate, and rosin is described. The formula for prep¬ 
aration is gi\en and it8ofTficienc> and adhesiveness compared with alkaline Bordeaux 
mixture, and a mixture of copper sulphate aud soap. It is idaimed that the resin 
mixture as recommended is much more adhesive aud that it carries a larger propor¬ 
tion of soluble copper than either of the other fungicides. The total copper content 
is also larger. 

Influence of Bordeaux mixture on fruit development, E. Pynaert {Bui. Arbor, 
et Flor., 1899, pp. 81-83). 

The addition of common salt to Bordeaux mixture, L. Deorully {Prog. Agr. 
et Fit, (Aid, £/Eet)f 20 {1899), No, 24, pp, 710-712). — In a previous number of this 
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Journal the author recommended the addition of a small quantity of common salt to 
Bordeaux mixture when employed for the prevention of black rot of grapes. This 
recommendation was based upon a series of observations in which the saline solu> 
tions seemed to have giv(‘n tbe best results. lu the present note the experience of 
a correspondent is given from which it is advised to add not more than 250 gm. per 
hectoliter of solution; dependent upon the amount of copper and lime used. 

Apparatus for the application of powders to plants, P. Ferrouillat ( Prog, 
Agr, et Fit, VEat), SO {1S99), No, S9,pp, 69-75, figs, 6 ),—Describes a number of 
kinds of improved apparatus for applying powdered fungicides to i»lants and com¬ 
pares their efficiency. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Insect pests of domesticated animals, E. S. MagDougall 
(Trans. Highland and Agr. 8oc. Scotland, S.ser., 11 (1899), pp. 162-204, 
Jigs. 2i). —The author gives a general classification of the insects which 
are inj'arious to domestic animals, including the common Mallophaga, 
Pediculidm, Dii)tera, and Pulicidm. Of the Mallopliaga, the writer 
gives descriptions and economic notes on the following genera: Tri- 
chodectes, Oriiitliobius, Lipeurus, Goniodes, Goniocotes, Docophorus, 
and Menopon pallidvm. Of tbe Pediculidflp, notes and descriptions are 
given of Phthirius, Pediculus, and Hsematopinus. 

As remedies for both these orders, the author suggests the use of an 
ointment to be rubbed into tbe hair for the purpose of suffocating the 
pests, whi(*h is to be made of 1 part of sulphur to 4 parts of lard. Several 
washes are also suggested: (1) A decoction of 1 oz. of stavesacre seed 
to a quart of liquid, half water, half vinegar. (2) Benzin 1 part, soap 
6 parts, water 15 to 20 parts. Kerosene emulsion and tobacco decoction 
are also recommended as washes. 

Descriptions and economic notes are given of the human flea, dog flea, 
and bird flea. The more common methods of controlling these pests 
are described and recommended, and it is stated that a Southern Mexican 
plant, Asclepias curassivica, which the Indians make into brooms, is 
effective as a repellent for fleas. 

Among the 1 liptera, the author chooses for consideration the ox gadfly, 
gnats, botflies, ox warble fly, horse botfly, sheep botfly, house fly, blue¬ 
bottles, flesh flies, and Melophagus ovinus. Notes by way of description 
and on the life history and economic importance of these insects are of 
considerable length in each case, and the most approved remedies are 
recommended. 

Injurious insects and fungi (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 6 (1899), No. 1,, 
pp. 56-69, Jigs. 5 ),—The larvm of crane flies (Tipulidm) are reported as 
having caused considerable injury to wheat, winter oats, winter barley, 
and strawberry plants. Notes are given on the habits and life history 
of these insects. 

The Scotch fir trees (Finns silvestris) were attacked by Oscinis maura. 
The insect is described in its various stages, and among other remedies 
it is suggested that infested shoots be cut off, especially on the young 
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trees where it is more convenient, and that larger trees bo sprayed with 
solutions of soft soap and quassia chips. 

The raspberry moth [Lampronia ruhiella) is said to have been exceed¬ 
ingly injurious to raspberries, the young larvae living in the buds and 
preventing their development. The insect is described and figured in 
its various stages. The caterpillars pass the winter in the earth and 
rubbish near the raspberry cane. The author, therefore, recommends 
that the ground be thoroughly stirred up about the canes so as to 
destroy the pupte in the sj)ring, or that soot and lime or kaiiiit be dug 
into the ground so as to destroy the insects. Tomtits are rei)orted as 
feeding upon the insects to a considerable extent. 

The ras])berry weevil {Otiorhyncliua picipcs) in its larval condition 
causes much injury to hop stocks and the roots of various plants, such 
as strawberries, gooseberries, and vines. The beetles are also injurious 
to wall-fruit trees, the injury being done by gnawing the bark otf the 
shoots. The author recommends as a preventive remedy frecpient 
hoeing of the ground about the raspberry jdants. 

The fruit-tree beetle {ISco}yins ntgulosus) is reported as increasing in 
numbers. The author mentions the symptoms by which it may be recog¬ 
nized that a tree is infested with these insects. It is recommended 
that badly infested trees be cut down and burned during the winter. 

Destructive insects of North Dakota, O. li. Waldron (Xorth 
Dakota Sta, Bid, J/, pp, —The author gives brief jmpular notes 

on the grain aphis, the wheat-stem maggot {Merojayza americana)^ and 
the Hessian tly {('ecidomyia destrnctor), lie recommends the burning 
of the stubble or deep plowing of the land as a destruction of the flax¬ 
seeds of the Hessian fly. The frit-fly is mentioned as a near ally of the 
Hessian fly and as liable to bo mistaken for it. The author describes 
the habits and appearances of the Rocky Mountain locusts, and recom¬ 
mends the farmer to plow deeply all lands which are suitable to serve 
as egg-laying ground for the locust. The young are not able to escape 
from the soil when the eggs hatch if they are plowed under to a de])th 
of 5 in. Another remedy is suggested which has proved successful in 
many places and which consistsin scattering straw over ground infested 
by the Rocky Mountain locust in the spring when the young are unable 
to fly. The young congregate under this straw in the (^veiling and may 
be readily destroyed in that situation by burning. The method of plow¬ 
ing furrows Along the side of the field, and spraying the edge of tiie 
field with Paris green, and of scattering poison bran in such situations 
are mentioned as efl'ective remedies. The hopperdozer” also is 
described, along with recommendations as to the best way of operat¬ 
ing it. 

The common red mite parasite and a tachina tly arc mentioned among 
the enemies of the locust. Brief notes are given on a number of plant 
lice and scale lice. 

Proceedings of ^he Entomological Society of Washington 

(Froc. JEJnt. ISoc, Washington^ 4 { 1899 )^ No. J, pp. 177 ^ 45 ). —This number 
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contains notes on a great variety of insects, myriapods, and arachnids, 
together with the descriptions of new species. A few i)aper8 of special 
interest to workers in economic entomology can be noted. 

A dipterous parasite of Lavhnosternaj L. (), Howard (pp. 198, 199).— 
Contains an account of the finding of two May beetles with dipterous 
eggs fastened upon them. 

Some structural points in sawfty larvw^ If, G, Dyar (])p. 218-221).— 
The larvjc of 8 species of sawflies are described with sj)ecial reference 
to their identification. 

Classification of the old family Chalcididw^ W. H, Ashmead (pj). 242- 
249).—The paper contains an analytical table for the classification of 
the families and subfamilies belonging to this grou]). 

An investiyatio7i of applied entomoloyy in the Old Worlds C, L, Marlatt 
(])p. 205-291).—The author gives an account of a recent trip in the Old 
AVorld and of entomological observations made en route. The means 
of combating injurious insects which are in common use in the Old 
World are discussed and an exjdanation is suggested for the fact that 
insect outbreaks are of less importance in the Old World than in the 
New. A numb(*r of European sjietdes of injurious insects are mentioned 
which are perhajis liable to be imiiorted into this (*ountry in the future 
unless precautions are taken. 

Descriptions of the larva* of fifty Xorth American Noetiiida*^ H, G, Dyar 
(pp. 315-352).—Technical descriptions of species belonging to a number 
of genera, Avith an analytical table designed for use in identifying them. 

Alfalfa, grasshoppers, bees—their relationship, S. J. Hunter 
(Contrib, Ent, Jjah, Vniv, Kansas, 1899, No, pp. 152, fgs, 59, pis, 12 ),— 
The first iiart of this bulletin contains a general account of the grass* 
hopiiers which are injurious to crops in the State of Kamsas. The 
species which are mentioned as being of espi^cial economic importance 
are: iMelanoplus differential is, M,atlanis,M, bivittaius, M.femurrubrum, 
M. pa chard i, M. sjiretiis, Oissosteira lonyipennis, and D, Carolina, 

differential is is chovseii as the subject of a special study. A 
detailed accouni is gi\en of the appearance of its different immature 
and mature stages, including the egg stage. Its habits of egg laying 
are recorded, the common food plants of the insect are listed, and an 
account is giA^en of the natural en(‘mies of this grasshopper. Among 
the vertebrate enemies aie domestic fowls, blackbirds, meadow larks, 
red-headed woodpecker, catbird, red e> ed virio, yellow -billed cuckoo, 
and the loggerhead shrike. Blacksnakes are also said occasionally to 
feed upon this insect. Its invertebrate enemies include the locust mite 
{Trombidium locustariim), predaceous beetles, and parasitic tlies, among 
which are mentioned Sarcophaya cimbicis and S, hiinteri. One of the 
Asilid flies {Krax ehieraseens) was observed preying upon the young 
grasshoppers. The locust fungus (JEmpusa grilli) is recorded as being 
an efficient help in the control of these grasshoppers. 

A detailed iiccount is given of the internal and external anatomy of 
the species. The remedies which are usually recommended for grass¬ 
hoppers are described and urged upon the farmers for use, including 
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the bopperdozer, spraying with Paris green, and deep plowing of stub¬ 
ble fields, together with the disking of alfalfa fields in the early spring. 

A bibliography of articles relating to M* differentialis is appended to 
this discussion. 

The second part of the bulletin contains an account of the relation¬ 
ship of bees to alfalfa and various suggestions for the practical and 
economic rearing of bees. The experiments which were made for that 
purpose showed that the seed crop of ali'alfa upon which bees gathered 
honey was OGf per cent greater than that from crops of alfalfa which 
were not visited by the honeybee. 

An account is given of the different varieties of bees, of the differ¬ 
ent forms of bees found in a single colony, and of the various jirodiKits 
whicli are produced by bees. Analyses are tabulated of various kinds 
of honey made from different plants, and alfalfa honey is pronounced 
as the one which most nearly ax>proached the standard of excellence. 

The author describes the method of fertilization of alfalfa by the 
honeybee, and reports communications from a large number of corre¬ 
spondents concerning the benefits derived from the keeping of bees in 
connection with the raising of alfalfa. On pages 102-141 A. n. Duff 
gives practical directions for the rearing and the management of bees, 
with advice as to the kinds of hives to be iireferred and as to the 
extraction of honey, the rearing of queens, and the winter care of bees. 
A brief account is given of t.he foul brood of bees and of the wax moth, 
with a suggestion of the usual remedies. A list of the pnncupaTTibney 
and x)ollen jiroducing plants of the State is appended to the bulletin. 

The grain aphis; an army cutworm, E. V. Wiloox {Montana Sta, 
Bnl, J7j pp. 1<S, figs, —The grain aphis {Siplionophora avena ) is 
reported as having caused considerable daimige to grain crops in the 
State during the past year, the aphis being so abundant in some 
instances as to interfere with the successful ox)eration of binders. 

Some observations were made on the natural history of the grain 
ai)his with results which may be stated as follows: In the early spiring 
the vivii)arous females which have wintered over on the roots of winter 
wheat come uj) on the leaves. Here, and later upon the wheat heads, 
an indefinite number of generations are passed until the wheat is cut. 
Then the ajihis migrates to oats, clover, various grasses and volunteer 
oats and wheat, and finally to winter wheat upon which it preferably 
passes the winter.” A cold rainy spring is mentioned as being unfavor¬ 
able to the rapid multiplication of the aphis. 

A number of natural enemies were noticed preying upon the aphis, 
among them being the ladybugs, syrphus flies, and aphis-lions. Lady- 
bugs were observed to go down uiion the roots of grain in the fall in 
search of the aphis, and to pass the winter in that situation along with 
the aphis. 

Spraying with kerosene emulsion or tobacco water is mentioned as a 
possible remedy, and it is also recommended that the stubble should 
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be burned soon after the harvesting of the crop; and attention is called 
to the advisability of rotation. 

A species of cutworm {Ohorizagrotia agreatia) was observed as occur¬ 
ring in unusually large numbers and adopting the army worm habit. 
It was seen feeding upon a large variety of food plants^ including 
garden vegetables, fruit trees, and especially grain crops. 

The remedy which was tried with best results was the running.of 
irrigation ditches between the crop and the advancing army of worms 
and keeping a stream of water flowing through these ditches. The 
worms fall into the ditches and are drowned. Another remedy whitdi 
was tried was the use of iioison bait. Clover dipped in a strong solu¬ 
tion of Paris green was used as the bait, and destroyed the cutworms 
very effe(*tively. The natural enemies which were noticed preying 
upon the cutworms were species of ground beetles (Oarpalus and 
Oalosoma) as well as of the whirligig beetles (Gyrinus and Dyneutes). 
The blackbird, robin, crow, meadow lark, and domestic poultry were 
observed eating the cutworms. 

The San Jos6 scale problem in Ohio in 1898, F. M. Webster 
{Ohio Sta. But. 10‘Jj pp, 185-199^ figa. d ),—Among the remedies to be 
used in controlling the San Jose scale the author considers 5. The hrst 
remedy, or burning, is to be adopted in case of badly infested trees, 
esx)ecially if these trees are young or of little value. The second rem¬ 
edy, or the use of whale-oil soap, in the experience of the writer is very 
effective. The whale-oil soap is said to injure the fruit buds of the 
]>each if applied during the fall and winter, but when applied in the 
spring no decided injury was noticed, and the San Jose scale was thor¬ 
oughly destroyed and at the same time the peach-h*af curl seemed to 
be checked. The whale-oil soap had no detrimental effects on fruit 
buds when applied in the proportion of 2 lbs. to I gal. of water, pro¬ 
vided the application was made in the spring when the buds were just 
imtting forth. The treatment by this method is said to have increased 
the fruit yield about 75 per cent and to have increased the growth of 
the trees and the amount of foliage to a considerable extent. Whale- 
oil soap does not destroy all of the San Jose scale, but the results from 
its use are very enc.ouraging. 

The third remedy, or kerosene, was experimented with to some extent, 
and the results were generally unfavorable. Kerosene, when spra^^ed 
on a dark day or in the evening, was almost uniformly harmful, injur¬ 
ing both the bark and the buds. All trees that were sprayed dropped 
their foliage prematurely. A maple tree, which was sprayed, <iied; J 
peach trees died from the effects of the spraying; and even apple trees 
were considerably injured, and one died. 

The fourth remedy is applicable more especially to nursery stock, and 
is the method of fumigation with hydrocyanic-acid gas. This method 
is recommended for all nurserymen as being much more reliable than 
the personal examination of an entomologist. 
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Tn the line of the fifth form of treatment, or the utilization of natural 
enemies, the author attempted the importation of the Florida fungus 
enemy [ISphwrostUhe eoccophUa) without much success. It is suggested 
that perhaps a careful examination of the conditions under which the 
San Jose scale lives in Japan would disclose some natural enemies of 
the scale which ini^ht iirofitably be imported to this country. The 
author believes that Japan is the home of the San Jose scale. 

The fruit-tree bark-beetle, the common apple-tree and peach- 
tree borers, J. M. Stkdman {Misfiouri A7u. Bui. U,pp. 19^ figs. 7). — The 
fruit tree bark-beetle {Scolylus riignlosus) is recorded as attacking vig 
orous trees as well as those which have become devitalized through 
other agencies. The ordinary food jdants of the beetle are said to be 
the j)lum, cherry, aiuicot, nectarine, peach, pear, apple, and quince. 
Apple trees are so often weakened by the attacks of the woolly aphis 
that they are thus made much more susceptible to the attacks of the 
fruit-tree bark-beetle, and ])each trees suffering from the work of the 
peach-tree borer are thus brought into condition to be ruined by 
the attacks of the bark beetle. The beetle is described and figured in 
its various stages. The beetles emerge the last of March in this State, 
and begin making their tunnels. About 80 eggs are laid by each 
female. The tunnels are aluiost entirely confined to the cambium 
layer. In Missouri the beetle has J or 4 broods during the season, 
each brood recpiiring about J weeks for its development. The most 
common parasite which preys upon this beetle is said to be Chlropachys 
colon. The best jnevention from the atta(*ks of the beetle is to keep 
the trees in a good, vigorous (‘ondition. Mechanical barriers are of lit¬ 
tle value in keeping oft the insect. The author has used a wash made 
by dissolving 1 lb. of potash whale-oil soap in 2 gal. of water, which 
was aiiplied about the middle of March and again about April 1 with 
good lesults. The best wash, however, in the author’s experience, is 
made as follows: ‘^Dissolve as much common washing soda as possible 
in 6 gal. of soft water, then dissolve 1 gal. of oidinary soft soap in the 
above and add L pt. of crude carbolic acid and mix thoroughly; 2 lbs. 
of lime is then slaked in 2 gal. of water and filtered so as to remove 
all dirt and small lumps; this is now added to the above and mixed, 
while to all is added h lb. of Paris green or j lb? of white arsenic, 
and all thoroughly mixed together.’’ This wash is to be apidied to the 
trees by means of a spray pump as soon as the beetles emerge in the 
spring, and other applications may be made as reiiuired. 

The second part of the bulletin contains descriptions and economic 
and biological notes upon the peach tree borer (/Sannhia e.ritiosa)^ the 
round-headed apple-tree borer (tiaperda Candida), and the fiat-headed 
apple-tree borer (Chrysobothris femorata). As remedies for these 
borers, the author suggests digging out the grubs with a sharp knife, 
pouring hot water or kerosene into the burrows, and the use of thin 
wooden wrappers about the base of the trunks. Besides these mechan- 
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,ical measures certain washes are recommended, the best of which, in 
the author’s experience, is made in the same way as the one recom¬ 
mended for use against the fruit-tree bark-beetle. 

The forest tent caterpillar, 0. M. ^bed {New Hampshire Sta. Bui. 
64^ pp, Id ),—The author reports an unusual amount of dam¬ 

age from this insect during the past year, not only to forest and shade 
trees, but also to fruit trees. A popular account is given of the appear¬ 
ance of the different stages of the insect and of its habits and life his¬ 
tory. W. F. Fisk observed that if the young cateriiillars were suddenly 
disturbed while feeding they fell to the ground without spinning threads. 
This suggested a remedy in the ay of banding. Since a large jiropor- 
tion of the caterpillars during their younger stages fall to the ground 
at some time or other they can be prevented, by the use of tarred 
bands, from ascending the tree again. The insect is compared with the 
American tent c>aterpillar, and various differences in appearance and 
habit are mentioned which render more easy its identification. A 
list of food plants is given, which includes the i)lauts previously pub¬ 
lished as being fed upon by this insect, and also a list of the food jdants 
of the tent caterpillar as observed by Miss Soule in Vermont. The 
same observer reports a considerable list of plants in the leaves ot 
which she found the (‘ocoons of this insect. 

The author repoi ts that the sugar maide has been very seriously 
damaged by the forest tent caterpillar, and that the sugar makers have 
observed a different flavor in the sugar made from trees which had 
been defoliated the year before. 

As enemies of the tent ( iiterpillar are mentioned toads and, on the 
authority of Miss Soule robbins, orioles, chipping sparrows, catbirds, 
cuckoos, vireos, cedar birds, and nuthatches. The enemies just men¬ 
tioned feed upon the caterpillars, (^hickadees feed upon the cocoons, 
and a number of birds, including the English si)arrow, feed u])on the 
moths. 

A disease which seemed to be bacterial in origin is said to have 
destroyed large numbers of the caterpillars. As artificial remedies the 
author suggests the gathering and destruction of the egg masses, swab¬ 
bing the mass of young larvie when collected together with cotton 
waste or other substance, spraying the trees with arsenate of lead, 
killing the older caterpillars when they collect upon the trunk before 
molting, banding the trees with raupenleiin to prevent the caterpillars 
whi(*h have fallen off* from climbing up, collecting the cocoons, and the 
use of lantern traps. 

Combating the striped beetle on cucumbers, F. A. Sirrine {New 
Yorh State Sta. Bui, 158^ pp. J;?, pis. 2 ).—The observations published in 
this bulletin were made largely in the pickle-growing sections of Long 
Island. Among the food plants of the beetle are mentioned, besides 
the common ones, golden-rod, sunflowers, apples, chokeberries, and 
wild cranesbill. 
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The beetle issues from its winter quarters between the middle of ^ 
April and the first of June. During the first few days after emerging 
from the ground both males and females feed actively. Egg laying 
begins about July 20, and extends over a period of about a mouth. 
Eggs are dropped upon the ground or upon the surface of the leaves, 
and usually roll from the leaves to the ground. The larvae require for 
their complete develojiment about a month, but some few seem to 
require nearly 2 months. The author suggests that the difference in 
the length of the larval period is dependent upon the food supply. The 
larva* were found in the stems of cucumbers and squash, but most 
abundantly upon the rind of the muskmelon and of the squash and 
rij)e cucumbers where these came in contact with the surface of the 
ground. The insect passes the winter in the adult stage. A descrij)- 
tion is given of the egg, larva, and pupa. 

Among the parasites of this insect are recorded a tachinid fly {Cela- 
ioria diabroiica ) and an unidentified nematode worm. 

The spraying of cucumber and melon vines with Paris green and 
water showed that very few beetles were killed by this method, and that 
the vines suffered too much damage to permit the method to be gener¬ 
ally recommended. As trap crops the author recommends beans and 
scpiaslies to be planted about the edge of the cucumber or melon 
])atches. The beans and squashes may then bo dusted with green 
arscnite preferably or Paris green. The use of Bordeaux mixture, in 
the proportion of 4 lbs. copper sulphate and 4 lbs. of lime to 44 gal. of 
water, as a spray ujxm cucumbers and melons, gives a very efficient 
rej)ellent for the 8tri])ed beetle. The Bordeaux mixture was found not 
to injure the plants to any extent. The cost of three applications did 
not exceed ^2 i)er acre. Bordeaux mixture was found to be superior as 
a repellent toaii -slaked lime or any of the bad-smelling mixtures which 
have been recommended for this pur])ose. 

Wire plate covers have been used for the puiq^ose of i)i ()tecting the 
young sfjuashes, but these arc only serviceable for a few days while the 
squashes are first starting from the ground. The covei s cost 2 cts. 
apiece or about $ 10 per acre for the first year. 

The author’s general conclusions concerning remedies may, ])erhaps, 
best be given in his own Avords: 

^*1 recommend the use of sqiiashcri as a lure and as a poisoned bait, combined with 
the use of Bordeaux inixtino on Ihe cucumber vines and in some eases also combined 
with the use of covers. 1 also recommend tlie planting of squashes or beaus in Seji- 
tomber for the purpose of ])oi‘Joning as inan> of tlie beetles as possible during tbe 
fall. Green arsenite and Paris green eau be and fre(|uently are used with water for 
poisoning the squashes and beaus, but as the object of the latter is to kill as inau> 
of the beetles in as short a time as possible, it is bettor to use the arsenites dry for 
the simple reason that they can he applied stronger and not kill the vinos as quickly 
as when used with water. 

Inspection and care of nursery stook, W. E. B-ritton (Connecticut 
State Sta, Buh 129^ pp. 10 ).—The author calls the attention of nursery¬ 
men to the necessity of familiarizing themselves with the appearance 
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of the San Jos^ scale, and of watching closely in order to avoid import¬ 
ing the scale from other nurseries to their own. Orchardists are urged 
to dip trees in a solution of whale-oil soap while still bunched at the 
time of their receipt, and to inspect their orchards carefully at not too 
great intervals so as to prevent the spread of San Jos6 scale. 

Three common treatments for San Jos6 scale are named and described: 
Fumigating with hydrocyanic-acid gas, spraying with kerosene and 
water, and spraying or dipping the trees in a solution of whale-oil soap. 

A brief account is added of the appearance of the San Jose scale and 
of its effects upon the trees which it infests. , 

Apiculture {Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 {1S99), No. f),pp. SG5-374). —Gives hints on the 
nianagcinent of bees so as to get profitable returns, and a description of a swarm 
catcher. 

Italian bees, C. Dad ant {Rev. Internal. Apiculi., 21 {1399), No. 0,pp. 102,103). —The 
author enumerates the strong points of Italian bees. 

Considerations upon the colonial bees, K. Sajo {Prometheus, 10 {1899), Nos. 486, 
pp. 280-284; 487,pp. 289-293; 488, pp. 312-316; 489,pp. 321-324).—In this article the 
iuithor discusses the relntionslnp of the different members of bee colonies with one 
auotlier, with the addition of general notes upon the intelligence involved in their 
various biological activities. 

A plea for comb honey, A. OALE(J< 7 r. (iaz. Netv South Wales, fO{1899),No. 5,pp.406- 
409,pi. 1). —Directions as to the time for x>iitting on supers in order to get the best 
comb honey. 

Homemade comb fotmdation, A. Gktaz {Amer. Bee Jour., 39 {1899), No. 26,p. 4(PJ, 
figs. 3). —A description of the necessary apparatus and method of making the comb. 

Dead brood, king birds, honeydew, A. J. Cook {Amer. Bee Jour,, 39 {1899), No. 
29, pp. 350, 551). —Dead brood is distinguished from foul brood. King birds were 
observed eating robber flies near the beehives, but not eating the bees. Popular 
notes are given on the origin of honeydew. 

The effect of temperatures upon the eggs, larvae, and pupas of bees, N. Kclagin 
{Ulus. Ztschr. Ent., 4 {1899), No. 13, pp. 193-19'). —Adult bees are less affected by cold 
than the eggs, larvae, or pupae. 

Poisoning by honey {Rev. Internat. Apioult., 21 {1899), No. 6, pp. 117,118). —Gives 
a brief historical account of the subject. Azalea poutira, Andromeda japonica, Kahnia 
angustifolia, Rhododendron fei'rugineum, and R. hirsutum are referred to as plants from 
which bees may gather poisonous honey. 

The color of flowers and its influence on bee life, A. Gale {Rpt. Australian Assoc. 
Adr. Set., 7 {1898), pp. 937-945). —From observations made by the author, the conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that bees in Australia show a i>reference for white and yellow flowers. 

Classification of the bees of the superfamily Apoidea, W. H. Ashmead ( Trans. 
Amer. Ent, Soc., 26 {1899), No. l,pp. 49-100). —The superfamily is divided into 11 fami¬ 
lies. Analytical tables are given for identifying these families and also for identifying 
the genera of each family. 

Bee paralysis, O. O. Poppleton ( Gleanings in Bee Culture, 27 { 7899), No. 11, pp. 537, 
538). —A brief discussion of the means of transmission of this disease. 

Sericulture and silk reeling from the cocoons by machinery ( V. S. Spec. Consu¬ 
lar Rpts., 15 {1899), pt. 2, pp. 131-152, pis. 2, figs. 8). —In answer to a request from the 
Department of State addressed to the consuls in France and Italy regarding machines 
for reeling silk from cocoons, reports were made which are published under the 
above title. Besides descriptions of tho process of reeling and the machines used lor 
that purpose in the countries mentioned, the consuls have nqmrted also upon various 
features of the rearing, care, and life history of the silkworms in the countries where 
they made their investigations. 
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The larval stage of Hypoderma bovis, P. Koorkvaar (Ann. Mag, Xat. Hist., 4 
(1899)f No, 19f]}p. 69-7.i; irans.from Tijdsehr, Sederh Dierl\ I 'er,, £. Her,^ 1898y xH, 8, pp, 
29-’34). — Hypoderma borin liirva' were fouud iu the spinal canal of a calf. Experi¬ 
mentally placed beneath the skin of a dog, they were fouud later in the peritonetd 
cavity, in the fat around the kidneys, and in various other tissues. 

A contribution to the biology and classification of the Muscidae, E. Girhcii- 
NER (Ent. Naohr.f (1899), No. 11, i}p, 177-180, fg, 1 ).— (tIvcs systematic notes on a 
number of the genera of Iduscida*. 

Changed conditions in the life of mosquitoes, IC. Sa.K) (PrometheuK, Ut (1898'), 
No. 477, pp. 188-141). —The author obstsrved that in a ditch where water was usually 
present during the bret'ding season for niostiuiioes no larva* could be found, although 
large jiunibers of them were fouud iu a tub of water which stood in the garden. The 
author attributes the absence of mosquito larva* in the ditch to the attacks of vari¬ 
ous predaceous water bugs and beetles. 

Some insects injurious to stock and remedies therefor, (i. AV. Herrick 
(MhsiHHippi Sta. llnl. 98, xq). 8). — The bulletin <‘onlains brief biological notes jind 
accounls of* the most apju-oved methods of ]>rev<‘ntion of the following insects: 
Horn ily (Uamaiohia tterraia), southern biitialo gnat (Sinni/ium pevnarum), horse botfly 
((iaalroplnlus eqni), scrt*w-worm ily (Comjmomyia (Lucilia) maeellaria), sheej) bottly or 
head niagot (Q^airnn or/^), o\ bottiy or warble fly (Jh/poderma horis). 

Insects: Their structure and life, (i. II. Carpenter (London: J. M. Dent d’- ('o., 
1899, x^P» Nf-\-404, Jiffs. 184). —This work is divided into fl chajiters with the follow¬ 
ing titles: The form of iusc^cts, tin* life history of insects, the ciassi deal ion of 
insects, tin* ord(‘rs (»f insects, iusects and their sunoundings, and the pedigree of 
insects. At the end of the vidume is found a bibliogra])hy of 11 pages. 

A contribution to a knowledge of the faunistic entomology of Ohio, E. IVI. 
Wkuster (Ent, XcH's, hf (18ff9), No. i>p. LH-J14). —A short 2 >opular account of’ the 
manner of distribution in Ohio of a number of economic insects. 

Some insects of the yeai, E, A. Popknoe ( Trans. Kansas Stair Jlort. Soe., (1898), 
pp. 40-40), —Contains notes on the apple-leaf crnnijih'r, tin* h‘flser a])id(*-leaf folder, 
the fall wehworm, the handmaid moth, two mulberry borers { Dorcusclu ina u ildii 
and If. aUernatum), iho apjde curculio, the nortliern ladybird, Aspidiotns j'orhvHii^ 
and the fruit bark beetle (Scolylns rngnlosus). 

Collection, preservation, and distribution of New York insects, E. P. Felt 
(liul. New York State Mas., 0 (1899), No. .9>, pp. 81, Jiffs. J9). — Tliis bulhdin contains 
dir<*ctions for making the ajiparutus which is iieicssary iu collecting insects; an 
outline of special methods in collecting insects of diflen*!!! habits; a discussion of 
the techiiiijuc of jireserving, inounting, labeling, and ]>rcserving insects; and hints 
on the study of* the distribution of insects and on life /om*s. 

Entomolo:^ical leport for the years 1897, 1898, E. Sintkms [Sitzher. yaturf, 
Gesell. Dorpat, 11 (189s), No 1, x>p. 74-89). —^Nofes on the liahits and biological rtda- 
tions of a larg<* number of insects. 

Insect attacks in 1898, li. S. MacDoi’i.arl ( Trans. JHffhJand and Agr. Soe. SeoU 
land, 5. ser., 11 (1899), pp. 887-89,:). —Not<‘S ;nc given on the habits, occurrence, and 
rcinedioH to bo adojited in case of attacks from the black currant gall mife ( /*hytox)tus 
nhis), poiiT gnat midgi* (IHplosh pyrirora), tin* pine sawll^ (LojAtyras pini), and tlie 
fox pine sawfly (L. rafns). 

Insect and fungus diseases of fruit trees and their remedies, with notes on 
the treatment of some garden and vegetable pests, Allen, Eli nno, Erocriatt, 
and Guthrie (Dept. Agr, Xew South WaUs, Misv. Pah. No. 888, pp. 78, x>ls. 80, Jigs. 
49). —This publication contains economic notes on the habits and lifi^ history of 
injurious insects and i>arasitic fungi A\bich attack common fruit trees and garden 
vegetables. In connection with all tlu^ injurious insects and parasitic fungi which 
are discussed the appropriate n*inodies are suggested, 'fhe fruit trees and vegeta¬ 
bles, the enemies of which are treated, arc as follows: Apple, pear, quince, almoud, 
])eacb, apricot, cherry, plum, tig, l itrus trees, grap(*vinc, ])otato, tomatu^cabbage, 
beans, pumpkin, melons, squashes, cucumbers, and strawbciT\, 
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Shade-tree pests In New York State, E. I*. Felt {Buh Neiv York State Mm.^ 6 
(/S99), No. 27, pp. S9-G0, ph, 5, figs. 8). —In this paper thti author discusses the 
economic relationship of the followiufj Insecls: White-marked tussock moth, elm- 
leaf beetle, elni-bark louse, tent caterpillars, fall webworm, maide-tree borer, elm-treo 
borer, pigeon tremex, leopard moth, and the cottony ma])le 8<*ale insect. In connec¬ 
tion with the discussion of each insect the author mentions brieliy those remedies 
which are especially effective* against Ihe species in question. At the end of the 
bulletin an* found general remarks on the subject of spraying, rules for spraying, 
the most aiipropriate apparatus, and directions for making and aiqilying Paris green, 
London purple, kerosene emulsion, and whale-oil soap. 

Enemies of the tea bush and other pests. Report of the honorary entomolo¬ 
gist of Ceylon {Blaniing Opinion, 4 {IS99), No. JS, pp. .140). —Gives economic 

notes on Orlhezia insignia, JTelopeltis antouii, NylehoruH fornicatua, Orygia pox/ica, and 
sp(*ak8 of the intrtiduction of bonoiicial ladybirds. 

How to handle the striped beetle on cucumbers, F. II. Ham. and F. A. Hirrine 
(A>jr York State St a. Bui. 1 IS ^ popular ed., pp. G, fig. 1). —This is a po]mlar summary 
of Bulletin of the station (see X). 2d9). 

Sweet-potato beetles, F.. 1). Sanders^in (Country (lent., <,4 {1899), No. 4424, p. 
511, figs. S). —Notes on fortoise beetles and llea-bcetlcs, with sugge^.tions of remedies. 

The enemies of the potato, E. Boze {UMoire de la pomme de terre. Paris: 4. 
Jlothachild, 1898, x)p. J51-268 ).—In this section of his vork the author gi\es a biicf 
discussion of Melolontlia vulgaris, Doryphora decimlineata, Jlryolroplia solandla, Julua 
guttulatus, and Tylaichus devastatrir. 

Combating enemies of potatoes, M. \ . .Slin<.eklani> {Amer. Agr.. nnid. <d.),(}3 
{1890), No. 40 , p. 01J). —l*opular notos on the Colorado ]K)tato b<‘ctle and jmtato flea- 
beetle, with a discussion of remedies. 

The boll weevil pest—how it may be dealt with and eradicated, F. W. Mally 
(Cotton (rtuners^ Jour., >1 (1890), No. r>,p.9). 

Fighting the %itoll weevil, F. AV. Malle y (Texas Farm and Itanch, IS (1899), No. 14. 
pp. •/).—Calls att<‘ntioii to the fact that cotton fields infested in limited areas 
and urges the immediate destruction ol‘ the weevil in th(‘se*i areas. 

Luiing the giapevine borer, K. Sa.io (Promethi us, o (1898), No. 4(4, pp. S01^S(H, 
fig. 1). —The iusoct in question (llliychitts betuleti) has a habit of making nests b^ 
rolling leaves together. The insect has a decided ])rcference for i)ear leaves. The 
author found lhat a few ])eai trees located in the \im‘;\aid, upon which the leaves 
uere unCohb'd consid(*rably earlier than on the grax)e\ ines, s(*rved as trap trees in 
enticing the beetles to make their nests of the pear-tree leaves. It was then an easy 
matter to jar the Ix'idles from the pear trees into canvas traps and thuBjirevent their 
injury to the grape^ ines. 

A pear-tree destroyer vAgrilus sinuatus), AI. V. Passy (dardm, To (1899), No. 
14 Jo, pp. 4', 20). —(Contains a description of the insect, a brief aecount of its life 
history, and suggestions of remedies, among them being the smearing of the trunk 
and fargt^ hranehes with tar or lime and rutting the laiva* fiom the branches. 

The phylloxera question, A. .1. Pr.RMNs (Jour. Igr. aud Jnd., South Australia, ? 
(1899), No. 11, pp, 889-892). —Discusses the dangers from infestation with phylloxera, 
quarantine regulations, and the jdauting of American vines. 

Notes on fruit-maggot flies with descriptions and new species, W. W. Frixi 
(lATT (Agr, (laz. New South Wales, 10 (1899), No. G, pp. 497-504, pis. 2). —The author 
gives a technical doscrijitioii with notes on the life history of the following fruit- 
maggot flies: Tephritea tryoni, T, psidii, Jlalterophora eapitaia, Trypeta mnsw, iind T. 
pomonella. T. psidii is described as a new species and was reared from guavas. L\ 
rnuaw is also a new species and was reared fiom decaying bananas. The author 
recommends the same line of treatment for all of those fruit-maggot flies. Various 
exj»eriment8 tried hy dift'erent fruit growers iu spraying with a stdution which was 
distasteful to the insects were without sueeess. A trail which has proved rather 
successful in catching the adult flies consists of a caudle supported in a tin sur¬ 
rounded hy a few'inches of kerosene aud water and placed under the iufestod trees. 

7280—No. 3-G 
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All the late peaches and persimmons should be gathered and boiled in order to 
destroy the late brood of maggots. Thorough cultivation of the ground in winter 
will have the effect of exposing the chrysalids to fatal climatic changes and other 
enemies. 

Coccidae which menace the fruit culture of Europe, A. Bert.bsb and G. 
Leonaudi {Fiv. Vaiol. Veg.f 7 {189S)y Nos, 5-S, pp, S5S-S60, Jiys. 4). —A discussion of 
the distribution of the San Jos^ scale, of the possibility of its introduction into 
Italy, and of scales which might bo confused with it. 

The more recent literature on the San Jo86 scale, K. Sajo (Prometheusy 10 
{lS98)y No. 4S0y pp. 186-188). —The author discusses the problem of kerosene spray¬ 
ing for San .ro8<5 scale as illustrated by the results of recent experiments in America. 

IiesBOUB from the year’B work with the San Joed scale, S. A. Forbes {Trans. 
Illinois State Uori. Soc.y 1898, pp. 60-62). —This article contains a general aocounfof 
the ext«*nt of distribution of the insect in the State and of the means which have 
been adojited for holding it in check or exterminating it. Insecticide operations 
Avere carried on with whale-oil soap at 21 out of 25 places of infestation. The opera¬ 
tions were begun at the time tht‘ leaves fell in November and were continued until 
the leaves began to unfold in the spring. On an average 9S per cent of the scales 
were destroyed. The author believes that if it should ]>rove to be impossible to 
eradi<‘ato the San Josd scale, its injuries can bo reduced to comjiarative insignifi¬ 
cance by a single insecticide treatment applied every other year. 

Some scales of the orchard, P. J. Parrott {Trans. Kansas State Hovt. Soc., 22 
{1898), pp. 106-109, figs. 2 ).— Notes on Mytilaspis jwmorum, Chionaspis furfunis, Asjn- 
diotus vr(v, A. fernaldi, .4. ancylm, A. ostrewformis, and A.forhesH. 

A dangerous European scale insect not hitherto reported but already well 
established in this country, 0. L. Marlatt {Science, n. ser., lo {1899), No. 226, pp. 
18-20).—Aspidiotns oa/reo/orMM’« is a well known pest on various fruit trees of Kurojie. 
It is Avidcly distributed in Europe, specimens having been rec oived from Germany, 
England, and Italy. There is considerable evidence that the insect lias existed in 
this country for about 8 or 10 years in Ohio and Now York. Tlie insect has rejicat- 
edly been identified Avrongly, beiug referred to 2 or 3 other species of the same genus. 
The earliest material from this country Avhich is dcliuitely to be referred to the 
species in (piestion bears the date of January 12, 1895, and came from the (icneva 
Station of New York. It lias been reported from this country as occurring on plum, 
cherry, apple, pear, prune, and currant. Thelocali tics from which specimens haA been 
Toceivod are Ohio, New York, British Coliimhta, Ontario, and Iowa. It was found 
at inimerouH points in Now York and Ohio. 

The author beJievos the Bjiccies to ho the same as the species which have gone 
under tlie nnmvs of A. spurcatus and ui. ::onalus. In Europe the siiocios has boon 
found on J nnins domesHca, Popnlus ireninloides, and Platanus orientalis beside on the 
common fruit trees. 

My .experience in spraying in Illinois orchards for scale insects, R. W. Buau- 
CHER (7>*rtw#i. Illinois State Jlort. Soc., 1898, pp. 24-80). —The author was employed 
und(‘r the direction of S. A. Forbes to superintend the spraying of various orchards 
in the State for the San Jos^ scale hy means of whale-oil soap. In one test 1,444 
trees were sprayed. It rtMjuired 5^ days to do the Avork and 682 lbs. of soap. Of 
these 1,335 were afterward inspected and living scales were found on 107 of them, 
or on slightly more than 8 per cent. 

Some common sources of error in recent work on Coccidae, C. L. MARLArr 
(Science, n. sei\, 9 {1890), No. 228, pp. 886-887 ).—The author criticises the establish¬ 
ing of species upon mere differences of habit and exterior ai>pearanee without refer¬ 
ence to their characters or actual experimental demonstration of specific difference. 

Seed and soil treatment and spray calendar, W. J. Green et al. {Ohio Sta. 
liul. 102, folio). 

Spraying calendar, L. B. Taft {Michigan Sta. Spec. Bui. 12, folio).—This gives 
the formulas for the more common insecticides, with suggestions as to the time for 
applying these insecticides for the destruction of cominoii insects and fungus diseases. 
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Spraying calendar for 1898, L. R. Taft {Michigan State Hart, Soo. Upt. 1H07, pp. 
SM-3S9), —A reprint of Michigan Station Bnlletin 155 (E. S. K., 10, p. 470). 

NurserieB and orchard inspection, U. P. Hedrick {Michigan State Hort. Sac, Rpt. 
1897y pp, 147-150). —An outline of the regalationH which were adopted for the x>re- 
ventiou of the iutrodnetiou and spread of the San Josd scale and other insects in 
the State of Michigan. 

The need of nursery inspection laws, O. K. Fifield {Michigan State JTort. Soc. 
Rpt. 1897y pp. 150-105). —The author discusses the status of nursery inspection laws 
in Michigan and other States. The article contains a copy of the bill which was 
adopted by the American Association of Nurserymen to ^irovide rules and regula¬ 
tions for the inspection of trees. 

A law for the extermination of locusts, F. Insfuan and (\ R. Sauuier {liir. Agr. 
Cien. Apl.f Paraguay, 1 {1898), Ro. 8, pp. 348-351 ).— A statement of the law adopted 
for the extermination of locusts in Paraguay. 

Horticultural legislation, R. D. Graham {Michigan State Uort. Soc. Rpt. 1897, 
pp. 3t)-38 ).—A statement of the Staie law concerning the inspection of nurseries 
and orchards and a discussion of the necessity for this law and the good results 
which are to he hoped for from it. 

On a fungus disease of the green scale, A. Zimmermann {Teyemannia, 9 (2898), 
Xo. 5, pp. 24f>-J43).—Lecanium viridi is reported as being attacked and destroyed by 
t Uphaloaporium lecanit. 

A fungus disease of Lecanium viride, A. Zimmermann {Tegamannin, 9 (1898), 
No.5,pp. 240-343; aha. in Centhl. Halt. u. Par., 2. Aht..5 {1899), l\o. 9, p, 323 ).—'Ilie 
author describes a fungus that has proved very destructive to the green scab* (Leca- 
niiim viride). 

On the distribution in Italy of Entomophthoia planchoniana and its impor¬ 
tance in horticulture and agriculture, < >. Mati irole (*S/ar^. Sjyo'. tgr. JiaL, 31 (1898), 
Xo. 3, pp. 325-3 JO). —The spread of this fungus disease of insects in Italy is desi rib(*d, 
and an account is given of its effectiveness in destroying insects. 
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The nutritive value of asparagin, B. K. Brutskus (Zaj). Novo- 
AJejL'andri Inst. Selsk, Kho 2 . i Lyemv, 11 No. II., pp. N5-I474S ).— 

The author reviews exhaustively the literature on the nutritive value 
of asparagin for herbivora, birds, carnivora, and oinnivora, including 
man. In addition, 13 experiments with rabbits are reported. 

The general plan was to feed a ration containing no protein in 1 
period and to compare this with a similar ration in which part of the 
nonuitrogenoHS material was rejilaced by asparagin. 

The first experiment was divided into 2 periods of 22 and 2(i days, 
respectively. In the first period the daily ration consisted of 040 gm. of 
rice starch, 120 gm. of birch sawdust, To gm. of sugar, .‘10 gm. oil, 20 gin. 
salt, 20 gm. hay ashes, 10 gm. barley ashes, 34.4 gm. water, and 150 gm.* 
asiianigiii. In tlie second iieriod no asparagin was fed, and the amount 
of starch was increased to 725 gm., the other ingredients remaining the 
same. In the first i»eriod the daily income of nitrogen was 0.si5 gm., 
0*778 gin. being supplied by asparagin. The outgo in the urine was 
0.870 gm. and in the feces 0.008 gin.; that is, there was a daily Joss of 
0.123 gm. nitrogen. The average amount of 8ul]>hur excreted in the 
urine daily was 0.123 gm. During this period the rabbit lost 195 gm. 
in weight, or 13.8 per cent of its total weight. Between the first and 
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second period there was an interval of about 4 weeks, during which 
time the rabbit was fed barley and potatoes. At the beginning of the 
second period it liacl regained its original weight. During the second 
period the average daily income of nitrogen was 0.041 gni. and the 
outgo in tlic urine 0.105 and in the feces 0.042 gm.; that is, there was a 
daily loss of 0.100 gm. nitrogen. The urine contained on an average 
0.0161 gm. sulphur daily. During the second period the rabbit lost 
250 gm., or 10.7 per cent of its total weight. 

In tlie iirsl period of the second test, which covered IS days, the 
rabbit was fed the ration mentioned above which contained no aspara* 
gin. The daily f(M)d furnished 0.031 gm. nitrogen, the outgo in the 
urine was 0.328 gm. and in the feces 0.076 gm.; that is, there was a 
daily loss of 0.373 gm. nitrogen. The average excretion of sulphur in 
the urine was 0.0215 gm. The rabbit lost 20 per cent of its weight 
during this i)eriod, or 16.1 gm. daily. The second ])eriod (in which 
asparagin was fed) was not coni}>leted. 

The author concludes that his results (jonlirm those of Ibihlmann, 
showing that the value of as|)aragin in a diet containing no protein is 
much higJier than thatol an isodynamic quantity of starch, and, further, 
that although as})aragin can not replace albumin in a diet, it may pre¬ 
vent the cleavage of about one-fourth of the quantity of ])roteiu v hich 
would be broken down in the body when no nitrogen vas consumed.— 
r. FIREMAN. 

The influence of removal of the large intestine and increasing 
quantities of fat in the diet on general metabolism in dogs, 

V. Harley {Proc. Poy. Soc. [London]^ 61 Xo. /d;,pp. 77-sh). — A 

number of experiments arc reiiorted with dogs on the effect ol'removing 
the large intestine and increasing the amount of fat in tlie diel. Analy¬ 
ses are re])orted of the food, urine, and feces. The author summarizes 
his results as follows: Tlie large intestine has no effect on the absorp¬ 
tion of c.arboliydrates in the diet, but its absence causes a marked 
dec.rease in the absorption of })roteids, the amount varying from 63 to 
84 ])er (*eet. Fat is absorbed in })ractically normal amounts and the 
breaking up of fat also continues; 

^•The'wator of tlie fetes is iiifieased in total allliough the ])eroonfiif?e of 

waler increases with an inereased fat diet, instead of decreasing; as in normal dogs. 
The total quantity of feees is also increased on the same diet as that in the normal 
dogs, and the eholestorin is decreased. 

*‘Th(» formation of urohilin in the feees is diraiiiihln*d in the absence of the larg<* 
intestine; the sulphates n ary the same as thenoimal as regards those combined with 
alkalis, while those combined ith the aromatic snhstanees are markedly diminished, 
showing that intestinal jmtrefaction is decreased.” 

Digestion experiments, F. E. Emery (North Carolina Sta. Pul. lo’o, 
pp. 187-^01). —In continuation of previous work (E. S. 11., 10, ]>. 667) 
experiments with sheep are reported oii the digestibility of crab grtiss 
hay alone and in combination with cow|)ea meal, com bran and rice bran, 
tiud first and second growths of green rape. An unsuccessful attempt 
was also made to feed peanut meal, a coarsely ground by-product. 
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The usual experimental methods were followed and the same sheep 
were used as in previous experiments at the station. The tests with 
rape were made with 4 sheep, the others with 2. The (iom]) 08 ition of 
the different feeding stuffs used is reported. The results of the tests 
are summarized in tlie following table: 


('oejiivienia of digeatihility of various fevdimj stuffs hy sheep. 


Ill ilry matter. 


('rab-j;rana hay.| 

(’rah ^raswhay ninleow peameul 1:1. 
Calculated dijjestibilily of cowpea i 

inoal alone.. 

Crah-ifrasH hay and coni bran. 

Calculateddijfeatibilit^ ofcornbran 

alone. 

Green rape. 

Green dwarf Ehbcx rape . 

Crab ^raHH hay and rice bran ... . 
Calculated digestibility of nco bran 
alone. 


Dry 

IIUlitlM . 

1 

Albuini- 


1 

1 


Protoiu. 

uokIh (albu¬ 
minoid iii- 
tro^fou \ 

Ellier 

extract. 

Nitrofjen- 
frcc ex 

1 tiaot 

(’riub< 

liber. 

' AhIi. 



6.2.5). 





I*ev ct. 

1 

7V>* ct. 

JV/ cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

l*ei ct. 

Per ct 

54.0 

32.0 

28.8 1 

35.6 

.52. 8 

64.40 

51.8 

70. 0 

70. 5 

69.8 

54. 7 

76. 5 

(54. 30 

4.5, 9 

80.0 

' 82.0 

82 0 

73. 9 

93 1 

64. 00 

.3:{. .5 

00.1 

48.7 

48 3 

69 1 

74. 5 

.59.70 

16.5 

70. :► 

53.4 

1 

53. 7 

72.3 

79. 6 

.53.10 ' 


84.8 

1 88.8 

80.4 

48.5 

92. 0 

87. 00 

( Vi ’7 

88.5 

' 90 2 

86. 6 

54.2 

93.8 

90. 00 

76.5 

59.7 

52.4 

1 

.52.6 

82.3 

66 0 

56 00 

20. 3 

04 7 

62.9 

04 7 

88 0 

78.2 

29. 20 

2.4 


Digestion experiments with steers, G. L. HoLTERaiid Fields 
(Oklahoma Sia. lUd. 87., pp, xio). —The digestion exxierimeuts summar¬ 
ized in a i>reviouvSX)ubli<*at ion (E. y. R., 10, p.083)arerex)ortedinfiill. The 
bulletin also eontains the analyses of Kaiir-corn fodder (whole ])laiit 
and different parts), corn fodder (whole x>laDt and different parts), 
alfalfa, sorghum, black rice corn, niilo maize,* teosinte, and chufas. 
Fertilizer constituents were also determined in Kafir fodder from the 
stac.k, ashes from stable manure, the soil from roots of castor bean 
jdaiits, and the soil between rows of castor beans. 

Skim milk as a food for yoimg growing chickens, W. B. Ander¬ 
son (Indiana Sta. Bui. 76^ pp. J2J-JIS). — This test, which is regarded as 
a duplicate of one previously reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 077), was made 
with 2 lots, each composed of 10 Plymouth Rock and Houdan chick¬ 
ens, to study the value of skim milk as part of a ration. The test 
began July 10 and covered 42 days. Both lots were fed a grain ration 
consisting of ecpial i)arts of corn meal, shorts, and ground oats, and in 
addition, rai)e, cabbage, and lettuce. Lot 2 was also fed skim milk ad 
libitum. All the chickens were fed three times a day, and wcto given 
the same care and treatment. At the beginning of the test each lot 
weighed 259 oz. During the test lot 1 consumed 732oz. of grain, 4 oz. of 
rape, and 43.5 oz, of cabbage; lot 2, 912 oz. of grain, 752 oz. of skim 
milk, and the same amount of rape and cabbage as lot 1. Lot 1 gained 
7^ lbs. and lot 2 14§ lbs. 

Basing the financial statement on oats at 80 cts., corn meal at 80 cts., 
shorts at 60 cts., and skim milk at 20 cts. per 100 lbs., the cost of food 
per pound of gain was found to be 4k cts. for lot 1 and 3^ for lot 2. 
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The test is coinpartnl with that previously reported. From the pres¬ 
ent trial the following conclusions are drawn: 

results of tins trial are very similar to those of the previous oue, with the 
single exception that skim milk did not decrease in value as a food for young chick¬ 
ens, as the chickens ]>ecame older and cooler weather prevailed. 

Green food given to young fowls confined in pens will not keep them in perfect 
health when getting a fairly balanced ration. This indicates that the young chick¬ 
ens are unable to digest and assimilate all the nutrients from the ground food. 

‘‘Skill! milk is a valuable food for chickens. Whether fed with a balanced ration 
or with grticn food, its inlluence is very great in securing increased weight and in 
maintainifig the gencnal health of the fowls. 

“The addition of skim milk to the ration increases the profits by decreasing the 
cost of the ration and by securing greater returns from the other foods given, espe¬ 
cially when the chickens are young and confined ini>ens or small yards.” 

The manufacture of preserved foods and confectioneiy, A. Haiisnrk {IHe 
FaJmeation dcr Fonnerven tnul Canditen. Vienna: A. Tfartlehen, 1899^ 3. cd., ill.; 
rcr. in (haUrr. Fhem. :J (1899)^ Ko. 7, p. 183). 

Book of diet, 1*. E. Muskett {MelhonrnCf Sydney^ IWishantj Adelaide, London: 
Georyc liohertnon Co., tS98, pp. Sol). —The author discusses the principal foods and 
th(*ir value as nutrients with especial reference to Australian conditions. A number 
of receipts for pre]!aring food are also given. 

The adulteration of flour, W. A. Withers and G. S. Fraps (North Carolina Sia. 
Jivl. ISO, pp. 59-07). —The adulteration of tiour is discussed and the examination 
of 50 samples purchased in North Carolina reported. Sixteen per cent were 
found adulterated w'itli corn flour or corn meal, most oi* the adulterated samples 
being chea]» Hour. No clay, soajistone, or similar substance was detected in any of 
the samples examined. One sample <‘ontained alum. 

Mineraline, W. A. WriiiERS and H. W. Primrose {North ('arolina Sia. Bnl, 157, 
pp. 71-70). —The attempt of a North Carolina company to introduce mineraline as 
an adulterant for wheat tiour is noted, .hulging from aimlyscs this substance con¬ 
sists of ground talc. 

Brief notes are also given of the examination of coffee, bread, bran, and cotton¬ 
seed meal. 

Baking powders on sale in North Carolina, W. A. Withers and J. A. Bizzeli. 
(North Carolina Sta. Ful, 155, pp. ’>1-50). —In addition to describing baking powders 
and their priuciijal ingredients, the authors report the analyses of 2.“> samples of 
baking i)owdcr purchased in North Carolina. Eighty-one per cent of the samples 
analyzed contained alum and 5b]»er cent were straight alum powders. Two samples 
were apparently so old as to be useless for the purpose for which intended. 

Sugar as food, Mary 11. Abel ( r. S. Fept. Ayr., Farmers' Bnl, 93, pp. 27). —The 
extent amd use of sugar, th«‘ sources of cane sugar, the food value (»f sugar, and the 
use of sugar in ihe dietaries of adults and children are treated of. Among the gen¬ 
eral conclusions drawn are the following: 

“One may say in general that the wholesomeness of sweetened foods and their 
utili/ution by the system is largely a question of quantity and concentration. 

“From a gastronomic point of view it would seem also that in the American cusine 
sugar is used with too many kinds of food, with a consequent loss in variety and 
piquancy of flavor in theditrerent dishes. Theniitty flavor of grains and the natural 
taste of mild fruits is concealed hy the addition of large quantities of sugar. 

“In the diet of the under-nourished larger amounts of sugar would doubtless help 
to full nutrition. This point is often urged by European hygienists. In the food of 
the well-to-do it is often the case, however, that starch is not diminished in propor¬ 
tion as sugar is added. That sugar ou account of its agreeable flavor is a tempta¬ 
tion to take more carbohydrate food than the system needs can not be denied. The 
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vigor of digestion in each particular case would seem to suggest the limit. A lump 
of sugar represents about as much nutriment as an ounce of potato, but while the 
potato will be eaten only because hunger prompts, the sugar, because of its taste, 
may be taken when the appetite has been fully satisfied. 

''Sugar is a useful and valuable food. It must, however, be.rememberod that itds 
a concentrated food and therefore should be eaten in moderate quantities. Fuiiilier, 
like other concentrated foods, sugar seems best fitted for assimilation by the body 
when supplied with other materials which dilute it or give it the necessiiry bulk. 

"Persons of active habit and good digestion will add sugar to their food almost at 
pleasure without inconvenience, while those of sedentary life, of delicate digestion, 
or of a tendency to corjiulency would do better to use sugar very moderately. It is 
generally assumed that 4 or 5oz. of sugar per day is as much as it is well for the aver¬ 
age adult to eat under ordinary conditions.*’ 

Preserving eggs, E. F. Ladd (Xorfk Dakota Sta. BuL .‘?.5,pp. —Water glass 

was found to be a satisfactory preservative for eggs. Directions are given for the 
preparation of a solution for this purpose. 

A study of the causes of the red color which is produced in meat by boiling, 
stogether with experiments on the effect of sulphurous acid on the color of 
meat, K. Kisskalt (Jrefc. S5 {1890)y No. l,pp. 11-18). 

German laws on meat inspection, < ) 8 tei{TA (1 (Ztsekr. Fleiach a. Milchhyy.j 9 (1899)^ 
No. 8,pp. lJl-145 ),—Brief directions for moat inspectors. 

On the determination of the age of beef carcasses, Bitnce (Ziaohr. Fleiach u. 
Milchhyy.y 9 {1899)^ No. c9, pp. 145-147 ).—Contains practical suggestions for the 
guidance of insjiectors. 

Commercial feeding stuffs in the Connecticut market (Connecticut State Sta. 
Bui. lJ8fPp. liJ). —Cotton-soed meal, gluten meal, and other products made from a 
single grain, and feeding stuffs prepared from two or more grains, are discussed. 
The average composition of feeding stiifls purchased in Connecticut markets is 
r(‘ported. These were examined chemically and microscopically. These were cotton¬ 
seed meal, linseed meal, gluten meal, gluten feed, wheat bran, wheat middlings, mixed 
feed, rye bran, whole oats, corn meal, oat feed, oat chaff’, malt hulls, Quaker dairy 
feed "stock food,’’ "starch feed,” provender, standard dairy feed, II. O., II. O. horse 
feed, Blatchfoid’s calf m(‘al, and Baum’s horse and stock food. 

Feeding-stuff inspection, C. D. Woods (Maine Sia. But. 51^ pp. IG). —Analyses, 
made in compliance with the State feeding-stuff law, are reported of a number of 
samples of cotton-seed meal, Chicago gluten meal, cream gluten meal, King gluten 
meal, Buffalo gluten feed, Rockford Diamond gluten feed, sucrene oil meal, Cleve¬ 
land ffax meal, old-process linseed meal, Blatchford (*alf meal, Victor corn and oat 
feed, corn and oat feed, ground corn and oats, Lakeside corn and oat food, Dundee 
corn and oat feed. Monarch corn and oat feed, H. O. ("o. standard dairy feed, H. O. 
Co. horse feed, H. O. Co. imultry feed, American Cereal Co. poultry feed, Quaker oat 
feed, Haskell oat feed. Crescent oat feed, ITorseshot* brand ground beef cracklings 
for poultry, Bradley superior meat meal, Bowker pure beef scraps, Bowker animal 
meal, pure beef scra])s, and American poultry meal. The analyses of CQttop-^CPd 
meal and gluten meal are briefly discussed. 
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Anaual forage plants for summer pasture, T. L. Lyon and A. L. 
Haeoker {Nebraska Sta. Bui. 58j pp. 57-70^ fig. 1 ).—In comparison with 
alfalfa, the following were tested as forage plants for dairy cows: Itye, 
oats and peas, hairy vetch, corn, millet, sorghum, white Kafir corn, 
yellow millo maize, soy beans, and cowpeas. The crops were grown on 
fifth-acre plats for pasturage, and under similar conditions on tenth-acre 
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I>lats for the purpose of determining the amount of green forage pro¬ 
duced. The treatment of the different plats, the number of days each 
furnished pasturage for one cow, and the amount of green forage cut from 
the duplicate plats at the most favorable periods of growth are given. 
In conducting the test with each crop, a cow was pastured (1) on alfalfa 
for one month, (2) on the test crop as long as it afforded sufficient 
feed, and on alfalfa for one month. The tabulated data include the 
gain or loss in weight of the animal during eae.h period and the average 
daily i)roduction of milk and butter fat. Of the plants tested, sorghum 
furnished the greatest amount of jiasturage. It is noted in this connec¬ 
tion that the amount of liasturage furnished by each plat could not be 
aexjurately judged by the amount of forage ])rodu(*ed on duplicate plats 
and that the waste in jiasturing was least with oats and ])eas and hairy 
vetch and greatest with corn and Kahr <5r)rn. 

Comparing the average results from the two ])eriods on alfalfa with 
those on the different test crops, it was found that with the excej)- 
tion of hairy vetch, soy beans, and cowpeas, the increase in live weight 
during the time the cows were on the test crops greatly exceedcnl that 
made on alfalfa. With the exception of the cow pastured on cowpeas, 
the yield of milk was slightly decreased in each case. ‘‘White Kafir 
corn, rye, sorghum, and hairy vetch maintained the milk flow excel¬ 
lently well.’’ The prodiuition of butter fat increased with rye, soy 
beans, and cowpeas and decreased in the other cases. Excluding the 
test of yellow-millo maize as unsatisfactory, millet was considered as 
making the poorest showing and corn Jiext. 

The effect of food on economic dairy production, ^V. M. Sox le 
(Texas Sta. BuL 106, Jigs. 6, dyms. S ).—Ten grade Jersey 

and 8 grade Ilolstein cows were divided into C lots of 3 cows each and 
fed for 50 days, the time being divided into 4 equal periods. In the 
first period all the lots were given a nearly uniform ration of cotton¬ 
seed meal, hulls, and silage. In the 3 subsequent ])eriods, lot 1 had 
cotton-seed meal and hulls; lot 2, cotton seed meal and sorghum hay; 
lot 3, cotton seed meal and hulls with silage, and lots 4,5, and C, cotton¬ 
seed meal and silage Avith bran, corn meal, and oats, respectively. The 
proi)ortion of cotton seed meal to the other components of the ration 
was diminished from the second to the fourth i)eriod in the case ol' 
each lot. 

The data for the experiment, showing the i>revious record of the 
cows, comi)Ositiou of the food materials used, computed digestible 
nutrients in the daily rations, with cost and manurial value, a ariations 
in weight of animals during the exi)eriment, amount and character of 
food consumed, milk and butter produced, variations in fat as influ¬ 
enced by food and temperature, etc., are i)resented in detail in tables 
and diagrams and discussed at great length. Some of the tables are 
difficult to comprehend, as it is not clear whether the data refer to 
individuals in the same period or to averages for lots in different 
periods. 

The author x‘.oncludes that the use of some other grain feed with the 
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cotton-seed meal was more eflective and e(‘x>nomical than the nse ot 
cotton-seed meal and coarse food alone. ^‘The use of G lbs. of cotton¬ 
seed meal (when the only meal fed) gave a larger profit and proved 
more effeetive than the use of 7, 8, or 10 lbs. When 4 to G lbs. of 
cotton-seed meal were combined with G or 4 lbs. of bran, corn meal, or 
oats, the best yields of milk and butter were secured.” 

Of the 10 rations fed, one comimsed of G lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 18 
lbs. of (*otton-seed hulls, and 35 lbs. of corn silage is said to have been 
the most e(‘onomical for dairy production. The best returns were 
secured wiien the nutritive ratios ranged between 1.5 and l.G. Tiie 
author states furthermore that ‘‘when the pro])ortion of protein and 
tats furnished in the meals Avas least and the carbohydnrtes greatest 
tlu‘ yields and protits Avere the highest” and “when one third of the 
total digestible nutrients consumed i)er day was furnished by the meals 
the best tiiiancial results were observed. . . . Rations decidedly at 
variance with the so called standard rations gave excellent returhs 
from a financial standpoint." 

A sudden change of temperature from 49 to 19"' F. in 24 hours 
inateiially reduced the yields of milk and l)nttei fat for several days. 
The average (*ost for the G grou})s of 100 lbs. ot' milk and 1 lb. of but¬ 
ter, including only the cost of feeding materials at the market prices 
dining the e\])erimental ])eriods, varied from 50.4 cts, to G5.2 cts. and 
from 10.9 cts. to 11.1 cts., respectively. “Cows will eat more food than 
they can jirotitabl^A manufacture into dairy products. They may also 
sulVer from lack of a sufficient supjdy of certain tood ingredients. . , . 
(Conformation is of imiiortaiice in the dairy a'ow.’’ 

The composition of milk and milk products, H. 1). Richmond 
(Analyst, 21 (16’0'y), .L?u/., 7^>7-lW).—The author suinmari/es the 

results of analyses of 14,135 samples of milk brought in by the rail¬ 
roads from dili'ereut farms, the averages being given of the moriiing''s 
and night's milk by months; analyses of 50 samples of normal milk, 
including determinations of sugar, proteids, and ash in addition to 
the usual determinations; analyses of a number of samples of abnor¬ 
mal milk; average comiiosition of clotted cream; and composition of 
butters and separator slime. The analyses of normal milk “confirm 
Vieth's ratio of sugar, proteids, and ash of 13:9:2, to a remarkable 
degree. The ratio found is 12.8:9.3:2, Avhich is in excellent agreement.” 

The author discusses the theory of Storch that a slimy albuminous 
membrane surrounds the fat globules of milk (E. S. II., 9, p. 17G), and 
presents some data bearing on the subject. From a review of the evi¬ 
dence, he concludes that he is “unable to see that there is any justifi¬ 
cation for the view that each globule in milk is surrounded by a mucoid 
membrane; certainly the question is far from being settled by Storch^s 
results.” 

Effect of sesame cake on butter, Pfeiffer (Ber, Landic. \ ers, 
Slat. Univ. Jena, pp. 72-/1).—This experiment was made to 

determine whether any in justice might arise from the (ierinan law of 
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1897 requiring the mixing of at least 10 per cent of sesame oil with 
oleomargarine as a means of identifying it. Seven cows were fed a 
basal ration of coarse fodder during a number of periods, to which 
various oil cakes were added in different periods, the amount of sesame 
cake being gradually increased from J lb. up to 4 lbs. per head daily. 
The butter was examined for iodin number and for sesame oil by the 
Baudouin reaction (shaking with furfurol and hydrochloric acid). It 
gave no reaction for sesame oil in any case, indicating that no trans¬ 
mission of the oil to the butter was to be feared. This result is said 
to agree with most of the experiments on this point, [See, however, 
E. S. K., 9, p. 795; 10, pj). 586, 587.] It was fouiid that the iodin num¬ 
ber increased regularly with the increase in amount of sesame cake 
whi(}h was fed. 

Spongy curd and the effect of sewage, Lloyd [Ahn, in Dairy^ 
(1898), 197), —An instance is cited in which cows twice by 

accident |»()t into a ])addock and waded in and drank from a pool of 
stagnant dirty water. Each time a spongy curd was produced. To 
make sure that the water was the cause a bacteriological examination 
was made, and one of the most typical spongy organisms was found in 
it as well as in the spongy curd. It was found that the sewage from a 
number of cottages overflowed into this paddock, and as soon as the 
difficulty was removed the spongy curds ceased. 

Ropiness in milk and cream, A. li. Ward (New York Cornell Ra. 
Ihtl. l(>5^pp, ,>99-1pL /).—The literature of this subject is reviewed 
and an ac(;ount is given of an investigation of an outbreak in two dairies. 
The cause of the ropiness was found to be Baeilhis laetis ih8Cosu.s^ but 
considerable difficulty was experienced in locating the point at which 
the infection took place. The first complaint came from a loc‘al milk 
dealer who was losing his customers on account of the milk becoming 
ropy after standing. All of the milk handled by this dealer was sup¬ 
plied by one dairy of 12 cows. The cream on the surface of cans of 
milk which stood in water at a temperature of from 45 to5()''F. became 
viscid in from 24 to 48 hours. No comi)laint was heard from customers 
wdio consumed the milk within a fe\v hours. Samples of the milk taken 
directly from the cows failed to show^ the presence of the bacillus or to 
become ro]>y. Cultures of the air and filth of the stable and of the feces 
of the cows gave no evidence of the presence of the bacillus. The milk¬ 
ing utensils were then carefully examined and it was found that the 
milk did not contain BaHUus lactis viscosus y>^heu drawn from the udder, 
nor did it gain access to the milk during any of the processes to which 
the milk was subjected up to the time that it was taken from the barn.’^ 
From the barn the evening’s milk was brought to the creamery and 
placed for the night in deep-setting cans surrounded by ice water, while 
the morning’s milk was aerated and brought to the creamery, where it 
was again strained before delivering. The brass-wire strainer used for 
straining the milk was found to be in a filthy condition through lack of 
thorough cleaning, but the deep setting cans were apparently clean. 
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Samples of milk exposed to contamination on the surface of the strainer 
became viscid, as well as samples which were taken from the interior 
of the deep-setting cans, and a bacteriological examination showed the 
presence of Bacillus lactis viseosm. 

At another dairy which had suffered seriously from ropiness, the 
cause of the contamination was located in the utensils used for holding 
the milk before and during delivery. As a remedy it was suggested 
that the smaller utensils be totally immersed in boiling water for three 
minutes and that the larger cans be filled to the brim with boiling 
water for a like length of time.’’ This suggestion was carried out, and 
the trouble immediately disappeared. 

The author was unable to determine the source from Avhi(;h the 
bacillus originally reached the milk cans, but, in view of the work of 
Adametz, he is inclined to believe that during warm weather these 
particular bacteria got into the milk from water. 

In conclusion a description is given of the bacillus found in the sam¬ 
ples of roi)y milk, and its behavior in various cultures. 

Pure cultures for Cheddar cheese making, J. K. Campbell ( Trans. 
Highland and Agr. Soc. Scotland^ 5. ser.j 11 {1899)^jgx>» ^05S2()). —This 
is a continuation of previous investigations in this line (E. S. R., 10, p. 
996). Experiments were made in the laboratory and in the dairy which 
demonstrated the purifying effect of the method employed by the dairy¬ 
men in ])reparing starters. The method followed in ])reparing this 
homemade starter is to allow a quantity of skim milk to sour sjxmta- 
iieously, skim off the surface, and add about a pint to a ])ailful of skim 
milk which has been scal(l(*d to 1»55 to 160^ F. and subse(iuently cooled 
to 65 to 70'^. This process is repeated each day, and on the third day 
the ])roduct may be used for the starter, a portion being retained for 
the starter for the following day. This may be continued throughout 
the s(*ason. 

l?y stiirting with an ordinary Hnmplo of sour milk, even though i1 he impure, the 
operations entailed in prejmring what T hav€>i designated ‘ a homemade starter^ will, 
in a 'N ery few daj s, ]»roduce a sain}de of sour milk containing what is for all ]»racti< al 
purposes a jmre culture of the bacterium required for the manufacture of good ch< ese. 
If the cheese maker begins nnIHi an absolutely pure culture, in the course of a lew 
days it ill be no purer and in no way bettor for cheese making than the cultivation 
obtained by the homemade-starter system.^’ 

Two series of experiments in July and August were made at 5 differ¬ 
ent dairies to compare the homemade starter with a number of i)ure 
cultures in i)raetical use in cheese making. The cheeses were scored by 
competent judges w^ho knew nothing of the method of making. The 
results of these experiments are tabulated. 

The sum total from these experiments may be stated as follows: 

‘^(1) First-class Cheddar ehoese can he made by using pun^ cuItiiroH of o laetie 
organism. 

^^(2) This organism abounds in all samples of sour milk and sour whey. 

^'(3) The syslcm recommended for the preparation of a homemade starter is one 
which exerts a purifying influence upon the bacterial eoutont of the starter, and 
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results in the elimination of baeteria whieh are uniioresHary if not harmful 1o the 
production of a first-claws material. 

*^(4) The use of a whey starter is attemled with rewults equal in every way to 
those obtained from a milk starter/' 

A number of i)recautions to be exercised in the preparation and use 
of tbe homemade starter are enumerated. It is noted that a starter 
should never be used where without it the cheese can be made in about 
the time specified |r>A hours];” and that ‘‘when a starter is used the 
whey must be run at an earlier sta^^e.” Technique in cheese making is 
regarded as much more important than the use of pure cultures, “ for 
no amount of bacterium will compensate for a deficiency of that 
keenness of sense which is the result only of long and patient training,” 

A handbook of dairying based on science and practice, W. KineiiNKR (Jlaud- 
huvh dev Milchivirlschaft auf wisaenachaflliehev iind prahtlscher (irundlaffc. Berlin: 
J*aul Pareijf /. er/., pp. XGftdy X)l8. S,fuj8. IGA ).—A new edition of this book. 

Absence of alcohol in the milk from cows fed on distillery malt, M. A. Pktkr- 
MANN {Uev. Cliim. Analyt. et Apph^ 4 (/.V.9.9), No. pp. JSG^ 186). —lly the ap))lieation 
of the iodoform test to th(‘ distillate from a liter of milk, by the Diielaiix viscometer 
test, aiid by the AVestphal balance, the author waw unable to di'toet any alooliol in 
the milk.—ii. hnydrr. 

Importance of feeding roots (Milch Ziy.y Js (AV.W), So. J6y p. 40)). — A Danish 
experiment is rejiorted in whieb tbe ])rotitw were inereawed by wubwtitutinijj roots for 
a i)ortion of the eoneentrated food in rations for milch eoww. 

Winter milking lations (Dairy. 11 (ISOO)^ No. 127, p. 200). —Ten rations jire wiig- 
gested as a result of experiments conducted during 3 winteiw. 

Influence of feed on the quantity and quality of the milk, F. C. < Ttih isw (Anier. 
Chee»eouihv, 14 (1S09)yNo. rd), pp. 1-8). 

Value of breeds, (J. M. (tovs rni, (Hoard's Dairymno. 80 (1S90)^ \o. 11 y pp. 410, 
411). —A poiuilar discussion. 

Official tests of Holstein-Fiiesian cows. S. Hoxir (Hoard's Dairy man y 30 (1899) 
Non. 81 y p. 412; 11, pj). 44(i, 141; 19y p. G80)^ —Kej)orlB 102 tests made from Januarv 1 
to May 1, 1899. 

On the source of milk fat, W. A. TTknry (Breiders (iaz., .!(! (1899), No. 4, pp. 89y 
90 ^).—A discussion of an ox]>oriment conducltMl at the Now York State Station (F. 
S. Ji., 9, ]). 1083). 

Swedish ropy milk, (1. Troim-I’ktkrsson (Ahs. in Milch/Ay.y IS (1899), No. 18, 
pp. 488, 48,9 ).—The cause of ropiness was investigated and attributed to Bacterinm 
lactis lonyi, which was studied in imro cultures. This germ is considered very closely 
relatediio B. lactis acidi,from which it isdistiiiguished ehielly hy thcikindof fermen¬ 
tation pro<luc(‘(l ill milk. 

The Babcock test: Its origin, use, and manipulation, A. M. Soule (Iloard^s 
Dairyman, 8o (1899), No.81,pp, i)1h, 617). 

The Babcock test for cheese factories, ,1. W. Decker (Hoard's Dairyman, 30 
{1899), JNo. 28, p. 488, Gy. /).—Cheesi* A\as made from milk eoiitaiiiiiig 3.3, 1, and 5 ])or 
cent of fat, 100 lbs. of milk yielding 10.1, 11.1, and 13.1 lbs. of green cheese, respec¬ 
tively. 

Observations on the use of the Kiohnke milk filter, P. Vieth (Milch Ziy.,88 
(1899), No. 826,pp. 408, 4(H). —Tests are reported on the use and purification of this 
filter. 

Contribution to the study of butter fat, Van Knuelen and P. Wautkrs (Lnd. 
Laii., 24 (1899), Noa. 29, pp. 829,280; 80, pp. 237-289). —From investigations extending 
through one year the conclusion is drawn that abnormal variations in the composi¬ 
tion of butter fat are not due to 1o(»d or ]>eriod of lactation. 
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Preservation of butter, R. Goum {Tnd.Lait,24 (lS99)f No. 34jpp, 269-271). —Vari¬ 
ous well-known methods are discussed. 

Producing; retaining, and controlling flavor in butter, G. L. McKay {Hoard ’h 
D airyman, 30 {1899), No.23,pp. 408, 499). —A pojiular article. 

A test of churns, V. S. Plt mb {Nat. Fanner and Stock drower, 2 {1899), No. 2, p. 
21). —Trials were made of a churn provided with inside paddles and an arrangement 
for revolving them at highspeed. On account of thedilhcully in removing the 
butter this tyj)e of churn is not to be recommended over standard box and barrel 
churns without insider devices. 

Cheese bacteriology, status of the science in the European countries, H. W. 

Conn {Jmer. Cheesemaker, 14 {1899), No. 161, pp. 4,5). 

Cheddar cheese making, J. A. Kuddick {Jmer. d/ieeaeinaker, 14 {1899), No. 163, 
pp. 1-3). 

Method of manufacturing Stilton cheese, R. Owens \{Jgr. Jour. Cape Good 
Hope, 14 {1899), No. 12, pp. 785-788).~T\\o method of manufacture of Stilton cheese 
is described and com]»ared with Oiat employed in making Cheddar cheese. 

The best form of cow stall, I’. M(‘('onnkll {Jonr. Hrifish Dairy Farmers’ Assoc., 14 
{1899), No. 2, pp. 85-90). 

Dairy buildings, R. IIenoiciison ( Trans. JJitjhland and Ayr. Soc. Scotland, 5. ser., 11 
{1899), pp. 39-115, pjs. il). 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Thirteenth annual report of the State board of live stock com¬ 
missioners for the State of Illinois for 1898 {ISpringficldy III,: 
FhilUpn BroH., 189.9^ pp. 116 ),—This report coutains a coj^y of the regu¬ 
lations ol‘ tlio State board of live stock commissioners regarding 
Texas fever, an account of various outbreaks of Texas fever in the 
State, and a record oi’ a large number of dipping experiments which 
were made in connection witli the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
Department of Agricailture, a part of the results of wliicdi have been 
published elsewhere and are already noted. 

The tuberculin test has been applied very generally to the cattle of 
the State, and extensive tables are given showing the results of tests 
and post-mortem conditions in cases which reacted. 

A report is made u})on the cases of actinomycosis discovered by the 
meat inspectors, and tables are given showing the number of actinomy¬ 
cotic animals coming from the different States. 

The report coutains a discussion by J. M, Wright of the history and 
nature of glanders and upon the use of malleiii as a therapeutic agent. 
Tables are also given showing the clinical record of horses which were 
tested for glanders by means of malleiii. 

A proposed reform in the nomenclature of veterinary myology, ^ 
Arloing and Lesbre (Ami. Sov. Agr. Sci. ct hid. Lyon, 7. nvr., 5 (1897), 
pp. 1H5’-173 ).—The authors call attention to the convenience of having 
a set of names for use in descriptive veterinary anatomy which shall 
be recognized by all veterinarians. At the meeting of the Sixth Inter¬ 
national Veterinary Congress in Berne, 1895, a resolution was passed 
to undertake the preparation of such a veterinary nomenclature. The 
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authors have prepared a list of names of muscles known in veterinary 
anatomy and these names are arranged in parallel columns with the 
names of muscles in human anatomy adopted by the congress at Basel, 
and with other names which have been used to a greater or less extent 
by various authors, and which are to be regarded as synonymous. 

On the biology of anthrax bacillus, R. Weil (Arch. Myg.j 35 {1899), 
No. j>p. 355-108 ).—The results of investigations reported in this 
article may be summarized as follows: Anthrax bacilli of normal viru¬ 
lence and (‘onsiderable power of resistance form spores when subjected 
to moderate temperatures considerably sooner than has usually been 
assumed. At a temperature of 31 to 37° 0. spores were formed within 
IG hours, at 24^ O. within 30 hours, and at 18° O. within 50 hours. At 
a temperature of 12° C. the most resistant individuals of the anthrax 
bacilli are still able to produce resting conditions even when the spore 
formation does not take phace regularly. The spores which are pro¬ 
duced at a temperature of 37^ O. have a greater power of resistance 
than those which are formed at temperatures ranging from 18 to 31 ^ C. 
Anthrax bacilli in their vegetative condition are ({uickly killed if they 
are subjected to high temperatures in fluid. Heated in bouillon at 80^ 
0. they are destroyed in 1 minute; at 70<^, in IJ minutes; at 78^, in 
2 minutes; at 75^, in 3 minutes; at 70^^, in 4 minutes; and at 05^, in 
minutes. 

If anthrax bacilli are subjected to low temperatures, they are seen to 
pass through 3 stages. During the lirst stage the normal viruleiu^e 
may become reduced to so low a grade that mice do not acquire the 
disease even when inoculated with large quautiiies of the bacilli. In 
the second stage they lose the power of growth, but regain this power 
and their virulence under fjworable conditions. In the third stage the 
bacteria reach such a condition that they can no longer be revived. 
Atmospheric oxygen has no specific elfect upon the formation of the 
resting stages. The anthrax bacilli form spores under ainerobiotic 
conditions. 

On the excretion of micro-organisms through the active mam¬ 
mary gland, K. Hasch and F. Weleminskv {Arch, Eyg.j 35 (/.s/y/y), 
No. 3-1, pp. 20^j-220 ).—As experimental animals, the authors made use 
of guinea ]>igs. The first bacteria which w^ere used were noiipathogenic 
and as negative results wwe obtained, various pathogenic bacteria 
were next tried. 

The living bacteria were injected subcutaneously and by withdrawing 
small quantities of blood in an aseptic manner it was possible to 
determine when the bai'teria had entered the blood systmn. The milk 
from the animal was tested from that time until death. The milk was 
also injected into healthy animals as a further check upon the experi¬ 
ments. The results obtained may be summarized as follows: The only 
pathogenic germs which pass out in milk are those that have the power 
of producing hemorrhages or similar changes in the mammary gland 
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by means of which the normal structure of this gland is disturbed. In 
a case of pure septicaemic processes, where the blood contains the germs 
in large numbers, no bacteria were found in the milk even after death, 
and animals injected with the milk remained entirely healthful. This 
was true of animals which were inoculated and which died of typhus, 
diphtheria, cholera, and anthrax. When, however, the animal was 
inoculated simultaneously with anthrax and Bacillm hovis morbificans^ 
hemorrhagic disturbances were produced in the mammary gland and 
the anthrax bacillus was found in milk. 

A case of poisoning, E. F. Ladd {North Dakota Sta, Bui. 35, pp. 
307-310, fig. 1). —A bull died suddenly with symptoms of imisoniug. 
The stomach contents were analyzed, with the result tliat coniu was 
discovered. When the owner was questioned concerning his hay, it 
was found that the hay contained Oicuta maculata in abundance. This 
is, therefore, considered a well authenticated case of poisoning from 
water hemlock. A description and illustration of the plant are given 
and a brief account of the symptoms of poisoning by this ])lant. The 
treatment recommended consists in cleansing the alimentary tract and 
the use of chloroform or chloral, as indicated by the symptoms. It is 
recommended that these plants be removed from the hay before it is 
stacked or jdaced in the barn. 

Studies on the seeds and oil cakes of ricinus, C. Oornevin 
{Ann, Sov. Agr. JSci. et Ind. Lyon, 7. ser,, 5 {1897), pp, 107-133). —This 
paper contains a description of the jdant and of the appearance of the 
seeds of the castor-oil plant. The method of extracting the oil is 
described and an account is given of the extent of* the use of the oil 
cakes, which are left over as by-products, as food for man and domes¬ 
ticated animals. If the cakes are spread upon the ground or exposed 
to the air for Irom 5 to 6 days, the poisonous principles are destroyed. 
If the seeds and cakes are cooked for at least 2 hours, they are no 
longer poisonous. If a solution of ricin is subjected to heat for 2 
hours, of which at least hours is up to the boiling point, it is trans¬ 
formed into a vaccine which, when used as a hypodermic or intravenous 
injection, immunizes the animal against the intoxication of ricinus. 
After animals have been vaccinated once, they can eat with immunity 
any quantity of the cakes or seeds of ricinus. The tlesh of animals 
thus immunized is harmless when taken as food. 

ReBoarches on the bacterial flora of the lungs of man and animals, b. Biccx) 
{Arch, M6d. Expfhr. et Anat. Path., PaHs, 11 (1^99), No. 3, pp. 317-3(^2 ).—This paper 
gives ail account of llic bacteria ordinarily found in the normal lungs of the giiiuea 
pig, rabbit, cat, dog, foal, horse, calf, cow, ami sheep. The pathological condition 
and pathogenic bacteria of the lungs of these animals and of man are also described. 
In sound lungs the tubercle bacillus was not found. 

Bacteiia in street dust that is sprinkled and in that which is not sprinkled, 
T. Mazuschita (Arch. Jlytf.t 35 (1899)f No.3-4t pp. 252-282 ).—^fhis article contains a 
record of a large number of obseryntions made with the object of determining the 
hygienic value of sprinkling streets during hot weather. It was found that when 
streets were sprinkled the bacteria contained in the dust were more numerous and 
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were in better condition to multiply. The author strongly urges the flooding of 
streets in summer to wash away the <lu8t in which the bacteria are contained. A 
bibliography of the subject is added to the article. 

A contribution to the knowledge of the infectious diseases of animals and 
man which are produced by anaerobic bacteria, E. V. IIihleh (CvvfhL Bakt. a. 
Bar,, 1. jr* {JS90)y No. 7.7-//;, pp. 518-031). —An extensive account of experimen¬ 
tation with 10 races of bacteria. 

Some diseases of domestic animab'communicable to man, .1. 1. (Uhhon {Iowa 
State Affr. Soc. Bpt. ISOS^pp. 9i-101). —fte author discusses the common means of 
transmission of germ diseases. The following diseases are described and an account 
given of the means and extent of their transmission to man : Actinomycosis, black- 
leg, glanders and farcy, hog cholera, and tuberculosis. 

Practical notes on influenza, 1\ P. Sanchez (/ >f. Espaii., Aladrklyl? {/S99), Non.' 
1493fpp. 145-119; 1494^ i>p. 1G1-16G; li95ypp. 118-1S3). —Gives a description of the dis¬ 
ease, a ditferential diagnosis of influenza and contagious pleuro-i>ncumoiiia. An 
account is given of inoculation ex^jciiments for rendering immunity and of hydro¬ 
therapy in the treatment of the disease. 

Two cases of tetanus cured by the use of antitetaiius serum, L. Constant 
(Jour. Med. Vet. et Zoolech.^ 5. ser.. 3 (lS99),pp. 340,511). —Clinical records and de8crix>- 
tion of method of using the antitoxin. 

On the modifications of tetanus poison, E. Beiikincj (Fortschr. Med.. 17 (1399), 
No. ll,j)p. 501-505). —For producing immunity against t/ tanus, ]>oisons with a high 
multijdc of indir(‘ct poison value in <‘omi)arison with ilieir direct X)oi8on Aaliie give 
better results than the ecjuilibrated iioisons. 

Antitetanus serum and its preparation, L. S. Vizmanos ( J’et. ICHpan.. Madrid, 42 
(1399), Noe. 1499.pp. 241-241; 15(fO,pp.257-jGO; l^>01.pp.279-l31).—k general account 
of the edect of antiletanus serum when used for the prevention of tetanic contrac¬ 
tions, and a desciijition of the method ot preparation. 

On the quantitative combination relations*b9tweeii tetanus toxin and tetanus 
antitoxin in living guinea pigs, E. Bkiikinc (Foriedw. Med., 17 {ls99), No. IJ.pp. 
521-534). —This paper contains a recoid of a largo number of exporiinents upon 
guinea pigs and a discussion of the nalur(' and ipiantitative relationship of the 
chemical union betvceu the toxin and antitoxin. 

Zahn’s thermometer holder, .1. («. Vaktu (Dent. Tier(ir:tt. Wdinsohr.. 7 ( 1399), No. 
2G. pp. 134, 255, JUj. 1 ).—A new arrangement fbi holding the tliormometer during 
tuberculin tests. 

Anthrax ( Favult. Agrov. g Vet., La Plata, 4 (1399), No. 1,pp. 129-131). —Discusses 
the nature of the disease, the value of vaccination, and the burial of carcasses. 

Blackleg vaccine, E. P. Niles (South. Planter. GO (1399), No. 1 . gp. >'35-531 ,J(ge. 2). — 
The Virginia S<ation hasoqui])ped itself for making blackleg vaccine. Directions 
are given for sterilizing the li>podeimic syringe and making the injections. A list 
of questions is added which will be sent to each farmer who uses the a accine. 

Actinoxfiycosis in Spain, L. Del liio (let. Espah., Madrid, 42 (1S99), No. 1497, pp. 
210 - 212 ). 

The so-called actinomycosis musculorum suis, DA^'II)8 (Zteehr. Fleiuch u. 
Milvhhgg,, 9 (1399), Iso. lo, pp. 131-131). —Gives an historical account of the subject 
and descriiitions of appearances of the disease from parallin sections. 

Milk fever in the cow, IVl. Ixiis (Agr. Student, 5 (1393), No. 3, pp. 57, 58).—A 
description of the symptoms of the disease is given, together with an account of its 
etiology and preventiA e measures, such as antisejitic aa ashes. 

On the Schmid-Kolding treatment of milk fever, BrCllkr ( Wvhneehr. Tierheilk. 
u. Vieh^ucht, 43 (1399), No. 2G,pp. 245,24G). —(fiA es a clinical record of 4 cases. 

Milk fistula, P. Leblanc (Jour. Med. Vet. d Zooteeh., 5. ser.. 3 (1899),pp. 352-531). — 
An abscess followed by orysiiielasof the mammary gland in a goat left a milk fistula 
which healed after being ligatured. 
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Coiicemlng contagious vaginitis of cows, A. I^ucet {Jour. Mad. ret. vt Zooiech, .6. 
ser ., J ( 1800 ), pp . 3 . iS \, i . i 9 ). —A discussion of the cause and commiiiiicability of tlie 
disease. 

Distomatosis of the abdominal walls of the cow, RKPKiUKr (Jour. Med. Vet.vt 
Zootech, 5 . Her., ,i ( 1800 ), pp . ^ 11 , J73 ).—Tubercles formed by distonium are tlistinguished 
from those of tubercul<»s‘s in similar imsitioiis. 

Preventive inoculation against red water or tick fever, D. IIi"T(.’iie<)N (Jr/r. 
Jour. Cape (iood Hope, t f (1809), Xo. 7, pp. iJrt-dfS). —Young heifers were injected with 
deiibriiiated blood from aniiimis which had recovered from the disease. After they 
had in turn recovore<l, wbieli Avas usually about G wi'eks later, their blood was used 
for inoculation ]>urj>ose8 to i>roduee a mild form of disease. 

Preliminary note on bovine malaria, Nn olle and Adil-Bky (Ann. Inst. Panteur, 
18 ( 1800 ), Xo.4,pp.0.17-JiS). —The native races of cattle arc ]»erfectly irnimine and 
can Avithstand injections of large quantities, even liters of Adrulent blood. The 
serum fnmi cattle thus treate<l, if collected fr<»m 2 to (5 weeks after these inoculations, 
has no preA'cntive or curative power. 

Experimental data on the subject of the susceptibility of camels to cattle 
plague, M. Tartakoa^sa' (Arch. let. Xauk, 8f. Peternbunj. JO (180!n, Xo. 4, pp. 
J28-38f ).—The article contains records of experimental inoculations of camels 
accoui])auied with tenip<‘rature charts. 

A new parasitic disease of cattle in Cochin China rAmphistomosis hepatica) 

( Vet. Jour., 48 ( 1800 ), Xo. J 87 , pp . 847 - 380 ). — Amphhtominn hvpnticum was found in oxen 
of Cambodia, Indian bun*alo<‘s, and zebus. The anatomical characters of the lluke 
and the pathological conditions caused by it are described. 

How an attack of epizootic abortion was dealt with, ( \ Maushai.l {Jour. Hrit- 
ink Dairy Farmers* Assoc., 11 (ISOO), Ko.2, pp.91.98). —Nocard's method of treatment 
was tried Avith good lesults. 

The epizootic cccurreiice of Taenia ccenura in the calf, T. Tavalla/.zi ((iiorn. 
It . Soc. Accad. Xas. Fet . Hah, IS { 1890 ), Xo.SO, pp . OlJ - OlO ). 

Railroad fever of cows, Kstor (Dtut. Ticrdrztl. IFchnschr., 7 (1809), Xo. 2(1, pp. 
283 , 234 ), —Outlines the synijdoms of this disease, Avhich is fie(|uently obserA’ed in 
cattle after long railroad journeys. The remedies which have been tried are blood- 
h'tting, keeping quiet ( with chloral hy«lrate if ne<a*8sary), strychnin, alcohol, atro])in, 
and potassic iodid. No treatment, however, had mm h etfect except in mild cases. 

Water on the joints in cattle, Cai>eac and Mouot (Jour. Med. l et. <t Zoolech., 8. 
Her., 8 ( 1800 ), pp . 20 J - JO 8 , fifjH , J ). —(lives a description of the ]»athological anatomy 
ot the metatarsus from an animal aifected with this disease. Thea]>poarance is com¬ 
pared with that of ergotism. 

On the physiological effect of digitalis and its^diagnostic importance in 
pericarditis traumatica of cattle, Gmelin (Monatsh. I*rakt. Thierh., lo (1899). Xo. 
9, pp. 388-417, Jigs. 38 ). —In cases of this disease digitalis is found to have great value 
as a diagnostic agent. As a remedy it is not uniform in action. A nnniber of 
sphygmograj^diic tracings ol' blood pressures in the carotid artery accompany the 
article. 

Bovine rumenotomy, S. 11. Swain (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch,, SO (1899), Xo, 
4 , pp . 228 - 225 ), —The article contains an account of the method of preparing the 
instruments and animals and of making the operation. 

On the causes of the sterility of cattle, E. Zhciiokkr (Landir. Jahrb. Schirei:, IJ 
(1898), pp, 282 - 272 , pt. 1). —Contains a'general discussion and classiheation of the 
A'urious causes of sterility, whether from i>atho logical anatomy and physiology or 
from peculiarities of temperament and constitution of both sexes. 

On multiple adenom formation in the lungs of sheep, A. £ueu (Zischr, Tiet'med., 
3 (1899), Xo. 3,pp, 161- ^72,pis, 4). —These formations are described and figured with 
especial reference to their microscopic details. The etiology of the disease is not 
thoroughly known. 
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Remarks on the nature and the differentiation of the infeotioua awine diseases 
in the United States, V. A. Moore (tinier. VetKev.fSl (,lS98)yNo,12,pp,8tS'-8£9 ),— 
Tbe author here an historical account of the development of our knowledge 
on the subject of hog cholera and swine plague. A synonymy of names is added for 
this country and Europe, and detailed descriptions of the pathological anatomy of 
hog cholera and SNvino plague are giveUi as well as a list of the characters of the 
bacilli of these two diseases. 

Hog cholera and swine plague, A. W. Bitting {licprinted from Farmer*8 Guide, 
1898, Au(j,-()ci., pp. 2'^), —In this pamphlet are discussed the extent of the swine indus¬ 
try jn Indiana and the various questions connected with the diagnosis and treatment 
of hog cholera and swine' plague. The author has made an experimental study of a 
large number of patent remedies which have been recommended for treatment of 
swine diseases and concludes that they are all worthless. Stress is laid upon the 
advisability of maintaining cleanly surroundings as a means of preventing serious 
outbreaks of swine diseases. 

Seium therapy of hog cholera, K.Leolainciik {Ann, MM. Tet., 48 (1899), No. 7, 
pp. 801-370). —A brief discussion of the method to be adopted in ])reparing the hog- 
cholera serum and of th(' technique of its application. 

Practicability of cerum therapy iu the treatment of hog cholera, W. B. Niles 
(Iowa State Atfr. Sue. Jlpt. 1898, pp. 315-318). —In this pa])er the author discusses the 
technique of tin* application of the serum treatment lor hog cholera and gives a 
brief account of the success which has atteud<‘d its nst*. 

Results of some vaccinations with Beck’s serum against swine diseases, 
,1. Miller (J)eu1. Ticrarztl. IVchnncJir., 7 (1899), No. 20, pp. 235, 236), —Reports the 
favorable outcome from vaccination of sows. 

Infectious pneumoenteritis of the pig (Gaz. MM. Ve't., 3. 8er.,23 (1899), No. tS7, 
j)p. 543-547), —Oivo'9 tbe history of our knowledge of the disease and a disensslou of 
its cause, distinguishing betwe(‘u hog cholera and swine plagin*. 

The serotherapy of erysipelas of the pig, E. Lkc^laixche (Compi. liend. Soc. 
Biol., Paris, 11. ser., 1 (1899), No. 15, pp. 316-348). —Inoculations were made with a 
mixture of immunizing scrum and virnlcut cultures of blood. Sheep j»roved to be 
good animals from 'which to obtain innnimi/ing serum. 

Combating erysipelas of hogs, O. Voges and W. Srui Tz (Deut. Tiei'HrztJ. 
Wehnsvhr.. 7 (1890), No. 10, pp. 177-179). —Asernni is used whi<*h destroys the bacillus 
when injected into animals already snlfering from the disease and also has the 
power of giving immunity. 

Echinococcus veterinorum, S. Stewart (./ear. Comp. Med. and J’et. Arch., 10(1899), 
No.4,pp.315-U7). —Tu the region of Kansas (’ity, Missouri, it is stated that about 5 
out of every 1,000 hogs are infected with the cystic stage of ICchinocovcuh irteriuorum. 
A descrii>t’ ')n is gi\en of the post-mortem appearance of the disease. 

Projection as a reliable means for demonstrating the presence of trichinae, 
H. Kabit/ (Xtschr. Pleisch u. Milchhyy., 9 (1899), No. 10,pp. 187-189). —Description of 
a projection a]»})aratu8 for examining flesh for trichina*. The instrument is known 
as a trichinoscope. 

A case of malarial fever, H. Taylor ( Pei. Jour., 49 (1899), No. 289, pp. 1-8, fifis. 
S). —Gives the symptoms of the disease iu a horse. Treatment with ])otaBsie nitrate, 
potassic chlorate, qninin, ami iron tonics was of no avail. Post-mortem lesions 
and microscopic appearanci's of tissues are described. 

The etiology and pathology of endocarditis, Tiiomassbn (Ann. Med. Vet., 48, 
(1890), No. 6, pp. 285-293).-—A microscoi)ic examination of sections from the sigmoid 
and mitral valves from the heart of a mare which died of the disease disclosed the 
presence of streptococci and bacilli. 

An experiment in inoculating camels with glanders, E. T. Dsiiunkovsky 
(Arch. Vet. Nank, St. Petersburg, 29(1899), No. 4, pp, 255-361). —A record of experi¬ 
mental inoculations of camels with this disease. 
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The patholo£;y and, treatment of apavin, J. Macquekk {Jour, Comp, Path, and 
Ther.f 12 {lS9d\ No, 2fpp, 119^125), —The author disouBses the anatomical conditions 
found in oases of spavin and gives a general discussion of the cause of this disease. 

Some “inventors’ ’’ horseshoes, J. A. W. Dollar ( Veiet'inarian, 72 (1899)^ No, 8S9, 
pp, 479^7, fig8, 9), —A discussion with illustrations of some of the numerous inven¬ 
tions in the line of nailless horseshoes. 

Diseases of poultry, 0. E. Howard (The American Fancier^a Poultry Book, Waah- 
ington, 11, C, : G, F, JTotvard if' Co., 1898, pp, 89-102, ill.), —The author gives a diseussion 
of the symptoms and treatment for all of the more cominon diseases of poultry, 
including apoidoxy, black rot, bumblefoot, canker, catarrh, cholera, consumption, 
crop bound, diarrhea, egg bound, egg eating, feather eating, frost bites, gaj)e8, giddi¬ 
ness, gout, indigestion, leg weakness, lice, liver diseases, pip, rheumatism, roup, scaly 
legs, soft eggs, ulceration, and v onus. Figures are given of the more common forms 
of parasitic insects which attack poultry. 

The tick of the domestic fowl and fowl fever (Bot. Dept. Trinidad Bul.Miac, 
Inform,, 3 {1899), No. 19, pi. 11, p. 180). — At gas amerUanna is said to have been intro¬ 
duced into Trinidad, and to be the cause of a fowl fever in that place. 

A disease in cattle not distinguishable from rabies, V. A. Mcx^ke ( VeterinaHan, 
72 {1899), No. 838, pp, 396-416),—ConiixiuB a clinical record and account of post¬ 
mortem conditions of cattle which died of a disease closely simulating rabies. Inoc¬ 
ulation upon rabbits with virulent cultures gave j>o8itive results. The rabbits died 
with all the symptoms of ordinary rabies. The author concludes that rabies may 
occur without being traceable to the bites of mad dogs, and recommends that when 
the disease breaks out the cattle should be removed to higher ground. 

On the narcosis of domesticated animals, Frick {Deut. Tierdrztl. Wchnachr,, 7 
{1899), No, 23, pp, 225-227), —A discussion of the relative merits of chloroform, mor- 
phin, chloral hydrate, ether, and coeain. The different methods of application 
are described, and special discussions are given on the choice of the most suitable 
narcotic for the horse, ox, jjig, dog, and cat. 

The occurrence of cancer in the lower animals, J. MacFadyean {Jour, Comp, 
Path, and Ther,, 12 {1899), No. 2, pp. 137-14 J).—Ciircmonmta are recorded in the form 
of primary or secondary tumors iu the dog, cat, horse, cow, and sheoj). 

Discovery of Bacillus alvei, b. 8iACiiELHAi'*^F>i (Southland Queen, 3 {1899), No, 1, 
pp. 8-10). —A history of the work which led to the discovery of the germ, and brief 
mention of remedies. 

Contagious pustulant dermatitis, Trasbot {Bee. Mtd. Vet., Paris, 8. aer., 6 (1899), 
No, 8,j>p, 103-172). —Gives a statement of the symidoms and clinical appearance of 
this disease, which has been called Canadian variola and American variola. 

The necrosis bacillus as a cause of disease in our domesticated animals, 
Fkancke {Berlin, Tierdrztl. JVchnachr., 1899, No. pp. 299-303). —An historical dis¬ 
cussion of the develoiunent of our knowledge of the bacillus and of its activity 
during the acute stages of certain diseases. 

A Bepticasmia of the guinea pig, 0. Puisalix {Bui. Mus. Hist. Nat. [Pam], 
1898, No, 6, pp. 279-28J). —(tives an outline of culture methods, nn<l a description of 
the bacillus aud of its pathogenic action. The dog resists the action of this bacillus, 
but rabbits, mice, aud pigeons succumb quickly. 

Psittacosis, or parrot septicaemia, L. IIrusasco {Giorn. B. Jeead. Naz, Vet., 48 
(1899), No. 19, pp. 434-441). —Notes on a contagious disease w hich is said to be fre¬ 
quent among parrots imi)i)rted from America, and which can be easily transmitted 
to man. 

Contribution to the study of Laverania danylewsky, A. Lavbrax {Compt. 
Bend. Sqo, Biol,, Pans, ll.aer., 1 (1899), No.24,pp, 603-606, fga, fj).—This organism 
is an eudoglobular hematoroon which iufests pigeons. The author suggests that 
certain species of mosquitoes probably serve as intermediate host for the hematozoa. 

Preventive inoculation, W. M. Haffkine {Jour, Comp, Path, and Ther., 12 (1899), 
No, 2, pp, 142-136; reprinted from The Lancet), —This article is in the nature of a gen¬ 
eral diseussion covering the derivations from virus and microbes aud their eifeet, 
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immnnity against the attack and resistance against actual symptoms of diseases, the 
relationship between the two, and records coiKerniiig iiioenlatiuns made as prophy¬ 
lactic remedies against the plagne. 

The inteuBification of virulence in sera taken from overimmunized animals, 

H. VALLf c (Compt. Ilend. Soc. Bioh PariSt 11* ser.j 1 {1899), No. IS, pp, 430, 433 ),— 
There is no bactericide action in the sera of overiuimnnized animals. 

A contribution to the knowledge of sera which have a specific effect upon 
blood corpuscles, K. Landsteineb (Centbl. Bakt.u. Par., l.Aht., 25 {1899), No.l5- 
10, pp. 546-549). —The agglutination of blood corpuscles by specific sera is to be con¬ 
sidered due to the action of the stroma of the red blood corpuscles. 


TECHNOLOGY. 

Experiments in sirup making, B. B. Kos?i {Alabama College 8ta, 
JBuL 103^ pp, 97-105 ),—An account is given of experiments in the clari¬ 
fication and manufacture of sirup ou a small scale, iu coiitiuuatiori and 
extension of work previously reported (E. S. K., 7, p. 719). It appears 
that the best results iu clarification and evaporation are secured by the 
use of steam for heating purposes. 

“Since the evaporation of juices and sirups is carried out in the sugar factories 
and retiueries upon such a large scale, it was impossible to secure ujion tlio market 
evaporation apparatus ada])tcd to simp making upon a small scale, and hence two 
small evaporators were especially constructiMl for experimental purposes, the smaller 
of the two being iiniirovisod from an ordinary <ipen-fire evaporator already on hand. 

“This evaporator was about 4| ft. long, 3 ft. wide, and about 6 in. deej), while the 
large evaporator had a length of about 5 ft, a width of about 3 ft., and a depth of 
10 in. 

“The sides of the evaporators were of wood as usual, and the bottoms were con¬ 
structed of sheet copper, hut no partitions wore employed as iu the ordinary 
evaporators. 

“A series of pipes, connected at the en<ls by return bends, were ]>laced in the 
bottom of each evaporator, almost the Avliole surface of the bottom being thus 
covered, with the exception of a space about 4 or 5 in. in width which w'as reserved 
for the collection of the scums from the boiling juice. This unoeenpied space should 
be on the side of the evaporator opjiosite to Iho point at which the steam is admitted, 
and this side should also bo slightly lower tluin the other in order to facilitate the 
removal of the scums. The piping employed was galvnni/ed iron, three-fourths 
inch inside diameter, and valves w’ere provided for tlie proper regulation of the 
steam used in the evaporation, while another set of valves enabled the operator to 
prevent the too rapid escape of waste steam from the coil. 

“The* juice, alter sulphuring, is lirst run into the small evaporator or clarifier, 
steam is turned on, and the contents of the clarifier brought gradually to a boil. 

^^The scums and impurities come to the surface (juite rapidly, the greater portion 
of them collecting over the sjiace not occupied by the pipes, where they can be 
easily removed. 

“The clarifier is somewhat more elevated than the evaporator, and when the juice 
has been well skimmed it is at once run into the larger evaporator and the steam is 
inunediately turned on. 

“Fresh quantities of juice are now rim into the clarifier, boiled, skimmed, and 
then run into the evaporator, the evaporation of the juice being conducted all the 
while. 

“ Any scums which form in the evaporator can be removed in the usual way, and 
when the sirup has reached the proper density, the steam is shut off and the 
evaporator is emptied througkthe usual outlet.'^ 
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The process of clarifying by means of sulphur fumes with or with¬ 
out lime, described in an earlier bulletin, has continued to give 
excellent results. 

^'When this prooess is employed, tlie resulting sirup is much clearer and brighter, 
and at the same time, it can bo preserved much more readily. If it is desired to pre¬ 
serve the sirup for a considerable ])eriod of time, the Lot li(}uid, concentrated to the 
I)ropor strength, is run into a bottle or a well-glazed jug of from ^ gal. to 1 gal. capac¬ 
ity, which has been rinsed out with hot water. The vessel is filled almost up to the 
mouth with the hot sirup and is then securely sealed and stoned away for future use. 

lly this i>rocess sirup has boon successfully preserved at the laboratory for from 
1 to 4 years, and crystallization of sugar can also he prevented if care is taken to 
avoid cooking the sirup to too great a density.^’ 

“ Clariphos” (a strong solution of acid phosphate of lime) and bisul¬ 
phite of lime were also tested as clarifying agents. The former is con¬ 
sidered valuable for the purpose, especially in sugar houses, ^^biit the 
increased amount of manipulation required in the way of settling, 
filtering, etc., interferes materially with its adaptability to sirup 
making uimn a small scale. . . . 

‘‘it is believed that under normal conditions the bisulphite can be 
used to advantage as a substitute for suli^hurous-acid gas.’’ 

The manufacture of sorghum sirup, A. A. Den ion ( t7. S. Depi. Agr., Farmern' Bui, 
OOypp^SJyfign, 9), — In this bulletin '‘the Pimplcst means only, suited to sirup makers 
who have limited facilities, are considered.’’ It is stated that the manufacture of 
sorghum sirup has declined because of the inferior quality of the product. It is 
claimed that by selecting varieties of sorghum suited to sirup makiug, employing 
methods of planting and cultivation favoring the full development of the canes, 
and by more efticieutly clarifying the juice, sorghum sirup can be produced of as 
good quality as sugar-cuno siruj). 

"Tin* quality of sorghum siruji is determined by the more or less perfect se]>ara- 
tion fiom the juice of the imjuiritios which are solid aud of those which are in 
solution/’ The reino\al of the former only is considered in tlie bulletin. 

"The methods rci'omineiidcd are cold sfttling of raw clayed juice, with or without 
lime, or settling the heated juice with clay, aud with or without lime. The method 
j>ref<‘rred is to settle cobl, lime<l and clayoil juice, draw ott‘ and heat the settled 
juice, clay and settle it, ainl again draw it ofi, then evaporate it.*’ 

The reiuo\al of the soluble impuritit's is to be further investigated before recom¬ 
mendations arc made. 

Is maize stored for a long time suitable for the manufacture of starch? 

(Zittchr. SpiriiHHind.j (1890), p. S7; nhn. in Jour. Soc. Chem. lud., 18 {lS99)y No. 5, 
p. ^88 ).—Old maize, if stored when thoroughly ripe, is considered as a rule prefera¬ 
ble to fresh inai/e fur starch making, because it is drier and yields more starch. 

Report of the enological station of Haro, Spain {Mem. Au. Esiac. Enoh Haro, 
ISUSypp. 4!). —This is one of the enological stations established by the royal decree 
of February 15, 1892. The Avork reported eonsists principallj' of meteorological 
observations aud chemical eNuminations with reference to the growth of grapes and 
the ])roductiou of wine. 

How to produce good wine, E, MAUMExf: {Comment e'ohticnt U hou vin. Paris: 
Socivte lyEdiiiona Seientifiques, 1898, pp. J88, figs, ol ,)—This manual is volume 3 in the 
series Kncyclop<^die des connaissances pratiques. It is designed to be a ready refer¬ 
ence book for wine mauufacturers, and as such the i>raetical aspect of the subject is 
kept always in view. After on introductory chapter on certain physiological pro- 
oesses in tlie grape, the author discusses alcoholic iermeutatiou, various methods and 
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proceftses of manufacture, qualities of wine and the ways they may be affected, adul¬ 
terations, both admissible and inadmissible, and anal) ses of musts and wines. The 
book has a complete table of contents, but no iiides:. 

Wine making; based upon the properties of grape oxydase, A. Bouffard and 
L. Semichon (Jnn. Itcole NaU Agr. Montpellier ^ 10 {1898)^ pp, S7~S9, fign, £).—The 
authors claim that by the proper use of oxydase and a little sulphuric acid almost 
any color of wine nmy be produced. Under some conditions oxydase may i)rove 
injurious to wine making. 

Recent progress in vinification, A. Loir (liev, iSoi,, 4, ssr., 11 (1899) f No* f7, pp. 
S£6-5S9). 

Washing cider apples, Tuuellk (Mees* Agr.^ 4, ser., 10 (1899)^ No. 5, p. 164).—If 
a lot of cider apples are washod and the water filtered, an ill-smelling tiltrat<‘ .is 
often obtained. This residue would have given a bad taste to cider. In washing, 
the fruit loses some pectins, a little sugar, traces of tannin, and some of its fer¬ 
ments; hence cider from washed fruits ferments slowly at first, but the rapidity of 
fermentation accelerates under favorable conditions. It is recommended that baskets 
of fruit be placed in a stream of water and then be allowed to dry before pressing. 
The process is much used in Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

Cost of conatructiou and operation of cotton-seed oil mills; value and uses 
of oil, meal, and hulls, B. W. KiLtJtiRE (Trader.man^ 41 {1899)^ No. 5, pp. .5^5, f)6). 

Oil seeds and cotton oil, Wagneu (VEngrais, 14 (1890)^ No. pp. 208-210). 

AGRICULTURAL ENGINEERING. 

The construction of a stave silo, L. A. Clinton (Hew Yorlc Cornell 
ISta, hul. 107^ pp. 173-188, ^figs. 7). —After three years’ study and obser¬ 
vation the author concludes that the round stave silo “is the moat 
practical and successful silo which can be constructed.” The original 
cost is very slight, as no expert labor is recpiired, aud the maxiiiiuin of 
capacity is secured with the miniiinim of material. The bulletin gives 
a detailed explanation of the construction of a stave silo, based largely 
upon experience with such a silo built at the station in 181i!8. 

Irrigation in Colorado, .1. Siiomakkk (Irrig. Age, 18 (1809), No. 1, pp. 7-10). —A 
brief review of history and present status. 

Irrigation in Wyoming, J. Shomakeh (Irrig. Age, 13 (1899), No. i, pp. 4J-44).—A 
brief reviev’ of history and present status. 

Market garden irrigation (Amer. Agr. {mid. ed.), 63 (1899), No. 24, pp. 747, 748). 

Usefulness of reservoirs to agriculture in the irrigated regions, E. Meai> (Sen¬ 
ate JJot\ 124, 53. Congress, 3. SesHion, pp. 14, Jigs. J). —A brief discussion of the sub¬ 
ject submitted in response to a resolution of the Senate of the United States. 

Unprofitable irrigation works. T. S. Van Dyke (Irrig. Age, 13 (1809), Nos, 1, pp. 
11-16; 2, pp. 44-50). —These are the fifth and sixth papers of this series. 

Water rights according to the explanations of the civil department of Cas¬ 
sation of the Senate, I). Flexor (St. Peiershury: Min. of Agr. and Imp. Domains, 
Div. of Land Amelioration, 189-, 2. ed., pp. XII + 151). 

Agricultural machinery in Denmark, 1898, C. V. Birk (Tideskr. Landokon., 1899, 
No. 4, pp. 223-232). 

Third annual report of the Provincial Instructor in Roadmaking, Ontario, 
1898, A. W. Campbell (Pp. SO, figs. 13).—Brief notes on a variety of topics. 

A cow barn with framework of steel (Irrig. Age, 13 (1899), No. 2, pp. 64-68, 
figs. 6). —An illnstrated description of a barn built on the grounds of the Hospital 
for the Insane at Middletown, Connecticut. 
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Dairy buildings, R. Hendersox {Titans, Highland and Agr, Sac. Scotland, 5. oer., 
11 (1899)f pp. 39-116, Jigs, 4i).—This article discusses in considerable detail, with 
numerous illustrations, the arrangement, plan, materials, and construction of cow 
stables, milk houses, churning rooms, cheese rooms, dairy offices, pig and poultry 
houses, manure x>its, sculleries, etc. Special attention is given to the question of 
ventilation. 

A barn for cattle feeding, J. E. Wing {lireeders^ Gaz,, 35 {1899), No. 15, p, 451, 
figs, 3), 

The new poultry house an^ other buildings at the New York State Station 

(New York State Sta. Huh 153, pp. 316-319, figs. 4). —Brief illustrated descriptions are 
given of a poultry house, piggery, and manure shed. 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Thirteenth Annual Report of Alabama Canebrake Station, 1898 (Alabama 
Canebrake Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 16). —Brief notes are given on tests of held crops and 
vegetables, noted elsewhere, and on insecticides and fungicides, together with a 
financial statement for the year ending December 31, 1K9S. 

Ninth Annual Report of Axiaona Station, 1898 (Arizona Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 
151-189). —This includes the treasurer’s report for the fiscal > ear ending June 30,1898; 
n report of the acting director on the personnel, equipment, work of the station, and 
station publications, and leports of the botanist, chemist, and agriculturist and 
horticulturist, noted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Arkansas Station, 1898 (Arkansas Sta. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 100). —A financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898, with a brief 
report by the director and repiints of Bulletins 19-55 of the station on the following 
subjects: Preliminary report on Arkansas seedling apples (E. 8. R., 10, p. 48); secoud- 
croj) jmtatoes for seed (E. S. K., 10, p. 542); methods of combating oommunicable 
diseases of farm animals (^E. 8. R, 10, ]». 595); the feeding value of whole cotton 
seed, crushed cotton seed, and cotton-seed meal and hulls for finishing steers for 
market (E. 8. K., 10, p. (573); a report of progress of investigations in the chemistry 
of wheat (E. S. K., 10, p. 943); fattening value of certain foods gathered by pigs 
(E. S. R., 10, ]ip. 1085, 1089); orchard cultivation (E. 8. R., 10, p. 1044). 

Eleventh Annual Report of Louisiana Stations, 1898 ( Louisiana Stas. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. S). —This (ontains a report of the director on the work of the Sugar Station at 
Audubon I’ark, the State Station at Baton Rouge, and the North I.ouisiana Station 
at Calhoun; the staff of each station; a subject list of bulletins issued during the 
year, and a financial report for the fiscal year ending June 30,1898. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Maryland Station, 1898 (Maryland Sta. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 169-176). —This contains a brief outline of the work of ea<*h department, a list 
of the publications issued during the year, notes on the station staff, a meteorolog¬ 
ical summary for 1897, and a report of the treasurer for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1898. 

Fourth Annual Report of Montana Station, 1897 (Montana Sta. Rut. 16, pp. 
53-100, figs. .J, dgm. 1). —CoutaiDs a financial statement for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1897, and reports by the director, horticulturist, chemist, biologist, and 
agiionlturist. The report of the horticulturist is noted elsewhere, and that of the 
chemist contains an illustrated description of the now chemical building erected at 
the station. 

Director’s report for 1898, W. H. Jordan (Nete York State Sta. Bui. 153, pp, 
$03-333,pis. IJ, dgms. 4). —This includes brief notes on the personnel of the station; 
descriptions of the new biological and dairy building (£. S. K., 10, p. 401) and the 
new poultry house (see above), and notes on other building improvements; a discus¬ 
sion of the relation of the station staff to farmers^ institute work; a review of the 
work of the departments of chemistry, horticulture, botany, entomology, and animal 
industry for the year; and a subject list of Bulletins 143-157 published in 1898. 
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ProoeedlngB of Agricultural Students’ Association, 1898-99 (Nehraaka Sta. 
Hul. 57f pp» £7~-50). —The constitution and by-laws of the association and the minutes 
of the first nnmuil meeting held March 10, 1898, are given. Experiments with 
smooth brome grass are noted elsewhere. Plans for future work in agriculture, 
botany, entomology, horticulture, etc., are suggested. 

Experiment Station Work — IX ( U, S. Dept Jfjr,, t'armera^ BuL 92y pp, SO), — The 
following subjects are treated in this number: Sugar beets on alkali soils, planting 
and replanting corn, improvement of sorghum, improved culture of potatoes, second- 
crop potatoes for seed, cold rs. warm water for plants, forcing head lettuce, the date 
palm in the United States, the codling moth, Jerusalem artichokes for pigs, feeding 
calv(‘S, pasteuri/ation in butter making, gassy and tainted curds, and pure cultures 
in cheese making. 

The past and future of Scottish agriculture, A. Hutcheson {Trane, Highland 
and Agr. Soc, Scotland, 5. aei\, 11 {1899), pp. 121-Ud), 

Bulletins of Alabama Station {Index to VoL VI, Bula. 89-100), 

Wisconsin farmers' institutes, 1898 ( U'iaconain Farmera* Inatitutea Bui. 12, pp, 
270,figa. 70 ).—This is a report of the twelfth annual closing farmers* institute held 
at Janesville, March 8, 9, and 10, 1898, and includes some 87 popular addresses, with 
discussions. 

Address and report read at the annual meeting of the Moscow Agricultural 
Institute September 26, 1898 {Moacow, 1898, pp. 136; aha. in Sehk. Khoz. i Lgeaov., 
19? (1899), Mar., pp. 709, 710). — There were in the institute at the close of the 
ai’iulemic year 1896-97 182 students. Of this number 44 graduated. The cost of 
maintenance of the institute in that year amounted to 186,000 rubles (about 
$74,000).—1*. FIREMAN. 

Agricultural returns for Great Britain for 1898, P. G. Graigie {London: IVifmen 

Sana, 1899, pp. LTV-\-207). —This rejiort shows the acreage and produce of crops, 
prices of grain, and number of live stock, with agricultural statistics for the Tnited 
Kingdom, British possessions, and foreign countries. 

Agricultural conditions in the Russian Baltic Provinces, L. Fhiib {Tidaakr. 
Landokon,, 1899, No. 3-4, pp. 164-194). 

Our foreign trade in agricultural products, F. H. HiTciirocK ( U. S. Dept. Agr,, 
Section of Forngn Markets Bui. ll,pp.4J). —A statistical review of the agricultural 
imports and exports of the United States during the five fiscal years 1891-1898. In 
1898 the agricultural imiiorts amounted to $314,291,790, which was over 51 per cent 
of the total imports, and the agricultural exjiorts to $858,507,942, or about 71 per 
cent of the total exports. Among the exports showing an increase in 1898 were 
wheat, corn, oats, rye, bacon, lard, hams, pickled pork, cotton-seed oil, oil cake and 
oil-cake imnd, cattle, and horses, and among those showing a decrease w^ere leaf 
tobacco, barlev, canned beef, salted or pickled beef, hides and skins, and butter. Of 
the impoits coffee, hides and skins, silk, and A^egetable fibers showed an increase in 
1898, and sugar, wool, tea, loaf tobacco, fruits, wines, vegetable oils, spices, and 
distilled s^iirits showed a decrease. 

Agricultural imports aud exports, 1894-1898, F. II. Hitchgock {U. S. Dept. 
Agr., Section of Foreign Marketa Vive. 21, pp. 15). —Statistical tables reprinted from 
Bulletin 15 of the Section, noted above. 

The sugar industry and its requirements, E. Denman {(Jnecnsland Agr, Jour., 5 
{1899), No. 2, pp. 110-110). —Paper read by the author before an agricultural confer¬ 
ence, dealing with the sugar industry of Queensland and in other sugar-prodneing 
countries of the world. 

The work of the Imperial Russian Society for the acclimatization of animals 

and plants, N. F. Zolotnitskv {Moacow: Min. Agr. and Impei'ial Domaina, 1899, rol. 
7,pi. l,pp, 192; aha. in Selsk. Khoz. i Lyeaov., 193 {1899),pp. 713, 714). 

Proceedings of the Portuguese Royal and Central Agricultural Association, 
1897-98 {Travoux executes de 1897-98 par Vaasociation royale et centrale d'agriculture 
portugaiae, Lisbon: Typographic Foriugaiae, 1899, pp. Ill), 



NOTliS. 


Alabama College Rtation.— W. B. Frazer has recently been added to the etation 
staff as assistant in horticulture, and A. McB. Ransom has been elected third assistant 
chemist. The new chemical laboratory, designed exclusively for research work, is 
rapidly nearing completion. It is a commodious brick structure with stone trim¬ 
mings, containing one story and basement. It is well lighted and ventilated, and 
will be furnished with all the appliances of a well-ordered laboratory. As soon as 
it is completed it will be occupied as the experiment station laboratory, while the 
older building will be given o\er exclusively to colle;:e work. 

CoNNECTK’rT CoLLEiiK. —The name of this institution has been changed from 
Storrs Agricultural College to The Ooimccticiit Agricultural College. 

CONNKCTK’rT STATE Spatiox. —A. L. Wintoii, after ir> years of continuous service, 
has been givemC months’ leave of absence, which he will spend in travel and stndy 
in Europe. W. L. Mitchell has resigned to take a position as chemist in a manu¬ 
facturing establishment, and Clifford Langley, a graduate of Yalo University, has 
been added to the staff as assistant chemist. 

Illinois Station. —The station has recently made an extensive exhibit at the 
Decatur Corn Carnival of experiments in Indian corn, which attracted much 
attention and brought the work of the station prominently before a large number 
of people. 

Iowa College and Station.—H. H. Hume, formerly assistant in the departments 
of botany and horticulture at the station, has recently been elected horticulturist 
and botanist in the Florida College and Station. C. R. Ball, formerly ussistaiit in 
botany at the college and station, has been made third assistant in the Division of 
Agrostology of the U, S. Dopartmei.t of Agrieulture. 

Kansas Staiion. —R. B. Mitchell, n.ssistant in the veterinary depaitment of the 
station, has resigned to accept an appointment in the IJ. S. Army. 

MaeY ijvNi) College and Station.—F. P. Vietcb, M. S., has been appointed assist¬ 
ant soil phjsicist, and will work with Professor Whitney, in Washington,'D. C.; 
Thomas M. Price, a graduate of the college, has been appointed assistant chemist, and 
H. P. Gould has been appointed assistant entomologist to succeed E. D. Sanderson, 
resigned. W. T. L. Taliaferro, professor of agriculture in the college, will be con¬ 
nected with the station in the capacity of agriculturist, and C. F. Doane, assistant in 
dairying and bacteriology at the station, will serve in the college as instructor in 
dairying during the coming year. 

Nkeraska University and Station. —R. S. Hiltner, assistant chemist of the sta¬ 
tion, has resigned to accept a position in the department of chemistry of the nniver- 
sity, and R. W. Thatcher has been appointed to fill the vacancy on the station staff. 
E. A. Burnett, formerly in charge of animal husbandr^’^ in the South Dakota College 
and Station, has been appointed to a similar position in this university and station. 

New Hampshire Station. —Arthur Given has resigned his position as assistant 
chemist, and Rosooe H. Shaw, B. S., and Harry A. Clark, B. 8., have been appointed 
assistant chemists. E. H. Forristall has resigned as assistant in agriculture to become 
Buperintendout of the farm and herd of the Walker Gordon Company, of Boston, 
Mass. He has been succeeded by H. P. Richardson, B. S. 

New Jersey Stations. —John B. Williams, of New Dnrham, has been appointed 
a member of the governing board, vice Abraham W. Duryee, deceased. 
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New Mexico Station.—P. Moreno, of Las Cruces, and L. Bradford Prince, of 
Espanola, have been appointed members of the governing board, Hoe J. Armijo, 
deceased, and H. D. Bowman, resigned. C. H. Tyler Townsend has retired from the 
station staff. A scries of weekly press bnlletius prepared by the agricultural and 
horticultural department arc being widely distributed throughout theTemtory and 
seem to be iiiiieb appreciated. 

North Carolina College and Station.— J. A. Bizzell, assistant chemist, has 
retired from the station work and will devote his whole time to teaching. B. 8. Skin¬ 
ner, farm sui»crinteiKlont, has also retired from station work. 

North Dakota Station.—W. C. Langdon has resigned his position as veterinarian 
of the station. His successor has not yet been appointed. 

Pknn8yl>'ani V Station. —M. E. McDonnell, who recently returned from Europe, 
w^hcrc he had pursued a course in dairy bacteriology, and was appointed assistant 
bacteriologist in the college and station, has resigned to become bacteriologist to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad (^ompany, with headquarters at Altoona. J. D. Huston, 
fellow in dairy husbandry; W. A. Hutchison, fellow in agricultural chemistry, and 
A. O. Iliester, special assistant, are no longer connected with the station. 

Rhode Island Coilege. —The prosj>ectu8 for the second special winter course of 
stnd;^ and training in poultry culture has been issued. The course occupies six 
weeks and will commence January 10, 1000. 

South Carolina College and Stajion. —C. C. Newman has been appointed 
assistant bortienltnrist, to lill the vacancy caused by the death of J. F. C. Du Pre. 
During the past summer the board has elected a veterinary hospital at a cost of $750. 
It is a two-story structure, 30 by 48 ft., with a basement 18 by 80 ft. The latter 
is divided into disserting and post-moitem room, 18 by 18 ft., and fireproof room 
for alcoholic specimens, combustibles, etc., 12 by 18 ft. On the first floor are rooms 
for office, pharmacy, operating, and horseshoeing. On the second floor is a room for 
hospital attendant, Bpa<*o lor feed bins, dog kennels, and poultry cages. The build¬ 
ing is to bo supplied with sewerage, water, aud electric lights. It will be used in 
common for college and station purposes. lu the agricultural division of the station 
iuteresting results are being obtained in cross breeding and hybridizing cotton, 
melons, etc., and special studies arc being made of rice and its products by the 
chemical aud botanical departments. 

Tennessee Universi i y and Station. —Charles E. Chambliss, eutomologist; J. B. 
McBryde, chemist, and R. L. Watts, secretary and horticulturist, have resigned from 
the staff. Mr. AVatts is now engaged in commercial fruit culture in Pennsylvania, 
Charles A. Mooers, recently chemist at the North Louisiana Station, and former assist¬ 
ant chemist at the Tennessee Station, has been elected chemist. The agricultural 
department has been organized into throe divisions, with an expert in charge of 
each, namely: Division of field plats, PharesO. Vanatter; division of f[‘eding and 
dairy busbar Iry, George A. Flickinger, and division of praotical agriculture, John 
R. Fain. Experiments are in progress in feeding dairy and beef cattle. A’^ariety 
tests of wheat and forage crops, and experiments with green manure and artificial 
fertilizers are being carried on; also pot exj>erinionts to study the influeiice of lime 
on the Tennessee soils, and plat experiments to show the importance of seed selec¬ 
tion. With the aid of the Office of Road Inquiry of this Deiiartnient a half mile of 
macadam road is being constructed. A new course has been organized in agricul¬ 
ture, and a short course of twelve w'eeks will be introduced this winter for the lirst 
time. The agricultural department is compiling a handsome handbook for farmers. 
A new barn has just been completed at a cost of $5,000. This barn, which measures 
56 by 88 ft., is provided with ceinout floors, triple silos, and complete arrangements 
of all kinds for experiments in feeding, etc. It consists of five distinct departments— 
the dairy stable, the horse stable, the silos, the storage barn, and the tool and 
implement sheds. 

Texas College. —Charles H. Alvord, B. S., of the Miohigan Agricultural College, 
has been elected to the position of assistant professor of agriculture in the college, 
vacated by A. M. Soule. 
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Utah Station. — U. P. ‘ Hedrick, hortioultarist and botanist of the station, has 
become assistant horticnlturist at the Michigan Agricultural College, and has been 
succeeded by C. P. Close, of the New York State Station. 

ViBGiNiA College and Station. —The board of control has been reorganized and 
is now constituted as follows: C. E. Vawter, of Miller School; .John Thompson 
Brown, of Brierheld; B. R. Selden, of Richiiioiid; D. M. Cloyd, of Dublin, and J.M. 
McBryde {ex officio), of Blacksburg. A. T. Eskridge, assistant chemist, has been 
transmrred to the college and made instructor in analytical chemistry, leaving W. B. * 
Ellett the sole assistant chemist to the station. 

Wisconsin University and Station.— J. A. Jeffery, assistant in agricultural 
physics in the university and station, has resigned to assume charge of the depart¬ 
ment in his line at the Michigan Agricultural College. At the September meeting 
of the board of regents Andrew Robinson Whitson, B. S., a graduate of the Univer¬ 
sity of Chicago in 1894, was elected to succeed Professor Jeffery. Ilo will begin 
active duties in the department of physics in the agricultural college in May, 1000, 
the intervening time being spent in special study in preparation for his work. J.W. 
Decker, instructor in cheese making, has resigned to assume charge of the daiiy 
department of the Ohio State University. 

Agricultural Experiment Station at Cho-inowo, Poland.— An association of 
thirty land holders has been formed to organize an ezj>eriment station in Chojuowo. 
The H])ecial objects of the station will be soil studies, including analyses and vege¬ 
tation experim'ents, the examination of fertilizers, feeding stuffs, and seeds; field 
experiments, and seed jirodiictiou. The station will have a field of about .^>5 acres of 
land at its disjiosal, and a revenue of about 4,000 rubles (about $1,600) the first year. 
The management of the station will be in the hands of a board of five persons, with 
Dr, Casimir liogdyski as director. 

Experiment Station for Milling. —A new departure in the line of experiment 
stations is one for iiiilling products, recently established at Berlin in connection 
with the Imperial Agricultural High School. Among the important objects of the 
station are the examination of flour, mill products, and brau for official purposes 
and for private parties, the analysis of oil cakes and other feeding stuffs for individ¬ 
uals, the furnishing of advice to millers and bakers, and tiio testing of implements. 
Investigations are to be made on such problems as the effect of storage of flour on 
its baking qualities, cause of differences in baking qualities of flours from different 
kiuds of wheat, occurrence of diastases in flours, fixing of types of flours, etc. The 
director of the station is l*rof. L. Wittmack, professor of ngriciilturnl botany in the 
agricultural high school. The management of the station is in charge of a hoaid, 
of which Dr. Traugott AlueJler, of Berlin, is chairman. 

Miscellaneous. —The Sixth International Congress of Agriculture will be held at 
Paris in connection u ith the Exposition of 1900 from the Ist to the 8th of July of 
next year. The congress will comprist' the following sections: Rural economics, 
agricultural education, agronomy, breeding and care of live stock, agricultural 
engineeriug, special crops of soutborn France and the French colonies, and measures 
against parasites and for the protection of useful animals. Detailed information 
concerning the congress may be obtained from lleury Saguier, general secretary of 
the commission of organization. Rue de Rennes 106, Paris. 

An international congress for the rational feeding of animals will be bold at Paris 
June 21-23, 1900, at wb»ch the following subjects are to be considered: Milk substi¬ 
tutes for feeding calves for breeding and for veal; influence of food on the fat con¬ 
tent of milk; the rfile of saccharine materials in nutrition—use of molasses and sugar 
in the feediug of animals; importance of relative j>roportionB of nitrogenous and 
nonnitrogenous materials in the rations of work animals; sale and purchase of feed¬ 
ing stuffs according to analysis—control of feediug stuffs, silage, and methods of 
desiccation for preserving feediug stuffs having a high water content (beets, potatoes, 
forage, etc.). Preliminary papers on the above subjects are requested and will be 
received by a committee, of which G. Gallo, Rue de la Viotoire 69, Paris, is the 
secretary. 
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The annual meeting of the Association of Agricultural Experiment Stations j||the 
German Empire was held at Munich September 16 and 17^ 1899. 

Personal Mention.— J. I. Schulte, eilitor of the department of field crops of this 
Journal, has taken leave of absence for a year to continue his studies in France, 
especially with Prof. P. P. Deh^rain, at Grignon. ' 

Dr. W. Somerville, professor of agriculture and forestry at the College of Science, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, in connection with the University of Durham, has been elected 
to the now professorsthip of agriculture in Cambridge University. 

G. Poirault has been appointed the successor of the late C. Naudiu as director of 
the laboratory at Villa Thuret, at Antibes. 

Prof. J. Kiihu, of Halle, Germany, is making a study of some of the diseases of rye, 
and requests I’resh material of Tilletia svcalU, 

A biographical sketch of the late Dr. E. Lewis Sturievant, by C. S. Plumb^ is 
given in the Tenth Annual Report of the Missouri Hotanical Garden. A list of about 
100 titles of articles is appended as a bibliography of his writings. 

T. Francis Rivers died at his home in Sawbridgoworth, England, August 17 at the 
ago of 68. He was widely known as the introducer of a largo number of new 
varieties of peaches, nectarines, plums, pears, etc., many of which bear his name. 
At the time of his death he was chairman of the British Fruit Growers' Association. 

Edward Frankland, the eminent English chemist, widely known for his wotk on 
water analysis, died recently bile traveling in Norway, at the age of 75 years. 

Prof. P. Freda, director of the agricultural chemical experiment station at Rome, 
died Juno 4, 1899, at the age of 43 years. 

Henry L^vcque do Vilmorin, the eminent horticulturist, plant-breeder, and com¬ 
mercial set'dsman, died August 23, 1899, at his home at \'erri('^res le Bnisson, Seine 
et Oise, France, at the age of 56. His death was sudden and was due to cerebral 
congestion. 

Dr. G. de Chalmot, of Holcomb Rook, Va., died October 0, 1899. Although for a 
number of years past engaged iii industrial chemistry, it will he remembered that 
during his connection with the Virginia State board of agriculture as chemist Dr. 
de Chalmot published a number of valuable jiapers on agricultural chemistry, 
notably on the pentoses and other carbohydrates. 
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An examination of the bnlletins and reports of the experiment sta¬ 
tions sbo\rg something of a dearth of veterinary literature, especially 
such as relates to investigations. Twenty-seven stations employ veteri¬ 
narians or persons who are engaged in work on animal pathology 
related to veterinary science. In four cases the veterinarians are not 
carried on the rolls regularly but are consulting experts. Of the 4,000 
reports and bulletins issued by the stations since their organization 
only about 325 are upon veterinary subjects, and a considerable pro¬ 
portion of these are largely popular bulletins representing httle if any 
investigation. Nearly one half have been devoted to the subjects of 
dehorning, anthrax, glanders, hog cholera, swine plague, Texas fever, 
and tuberculosis. The last-mentioned disease has been discussed in 
about 60 bulletins. A large part of the work on tuberculosis has been 
confined to making tuberculin tests and reporting the results. From 
a practical sanitary standpoint this is very important, and taken as a 
whole it has taught many valuable facts regarding the proper use of 
the test and its practical application. 

The stations have recently taken much interest m the prevention of 
such diseases as glanders, hog cholera, Texas fever, anthrax, and 
blackleg, in cooperation with the Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
Department, and have materially assisted in demonstrating the practi- 
imbility of using new means for their prevention in general farm 
practice. In some cases valuable original work has been done by the 
station veterinarians along these lines. It is much to be desired that 
efforts to extend the use of serums, antitoxins, and other new methods 
for the treatment and prevention of animal diseases shall be accom¬ 
panied by investigations to increase our knowledge regarding these 
diseases and their treatment. 

With regard to the question as to how far the stations are war¬ 
ranted in undertaking to prepare the various antitoxins and serums 
for general distribution to stodkmen, it would seem that the same 
rule should apply as in other departments of station work, e. g., that 
after the tnatter has passed the stage of experiment and demonstra¬ 
tion it should be left to private enterprise, unices State fhnds are 
q^ally prcSrided which can be used for the employment of assistants, 
to that the regolar investigations may proceed without hindrance cv 
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intemiption. As in other lines of station work, the idea that the 
veterinary department is for investigation rather than for insj^- 
tion, general practice, preparation of remedies, etc., should be kept 
prominent. 

There are several lines of work which especially seem to demand more 
attention than tbey are receiving at present. Some of these relate to 
the common contagious diseases of stock. It is perhaps desirable, for 
instance, to determine by actual experiments as nearly as possible the 
exact method of transmission of various contagious diseases. The 
causes of apparently isolated outbreaks of contagious diseases are not 
well enough understood. Incubation periods can often be determined 
more accurately. There are local conditions in each State which intro¬ 
duce new factors into 1 he problem of every disease. These factor's should 
be experimentally measured. In the case of mil(*h cows especially 
there is needed a more definite experimental knowledge of the extent 
to which pathogenic organisms are transmitted. 

The subject of disinfection, so intimately connected with the control 
and prevention of disease, presents a good field for some extremely use¬ 
ful work. The experimental knowledge bearing on this subject rests 
too largely on work performed under conditions quite different from 
those whiijh ordinarily surround the stock farm or even the stables of 
an experiment station. Effective disinfection under these conditions is 
far more difficult and uncertain than in operations in human surgery 
or in the case of human habitations. In stables and barns rough 
surfaces are always to be found, usually very extensive in area, and 
various articles which are not easily disinfected. Disinfectants for 
this purpose should be of particularly high penetrating power and of 
active germicidal qualities. It is frequently necessary also to disin¬ 
fect barnyards or paddo(‘.ks which have become infected. The extent 
of surface and material to be disinfected requires lar^e quantities of 
the disinfecting substances, and the exi>ense of the ordinary disinfect¬ 
ant becomes an important iiractical consideration. It would seem that 
experiments undertaken with the object of determining the penetrating 
power and germicidal effectiveness of different disinfectants under dif¬ 
ferent farm conditions might remove considerable of the uncertainty 
attending their use, and perhaps suggest more effective and practicable 
methods for the stockman in disinfec’.ting his promises. 

In connection with feeding exiieriments upon animals it is often 
observed that certain substances used as fodder have a beneficial or 
other effect upon the animal’s health, but such observations are usually 
merely incidental and are not made in any systematic why. Especially 
in intensive feeding, the effect of the system of feeding on the general 
health of the animal may well be studied. In this way the work of the 
feeder and the veterinarian may often go hand in hand, and may bring 
forth results of much practical value. ^ 

In human medicine the study of the best sanitary methods is perhaps 
of fully as great imxmrtance to the .welfare of human beings as the 
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study of pathology and Gurative agents, and this is equally true when 
applied to domestic animals. The rules concerning animal hygiene and 
sanitation found in treatises on the subject of animal diseases are too 
often based upon conjectures or very insufficient data, and in many 
ca8es^ are drawn from the analogies of human sanitation. The great eco¬ 
nomical importance of animal industry warrants systematic investiga¬ 
tion on this subject of hygiene and sanitation as applied to domestic 
animals, and the effects of the various factors of temperature, ventila¬ 
tion, food, water, exercise, etc., on the health of the animal and its 
ability to resist or withstand disease. 

There is also a useful held for investigation on poisonous plants, 
especially in regions where range feeding is practiced and these plants 
are quite numerous. This is illustrated by the varied and contradic¬ 
tory ojiinions as to the nature and cause of so-called “loco’’ poisonjing. 
Large losses of stock occur every year which are usually"attributed to 
the poisonous effecjts of some plants, and which have not been definitely 
referred to known diseases. The effects upon stock of the smuts and 
ergot eaten with grasses and cereals are not clearly understood. Plants 
reputed to be poisonous are not always dangerous at all stages of their 
growth. Very few exact experiments have been made on this subject, 
and the general information is largely a matter of tradition or conjec¬ 
ture. There is good 0 ]>portunity here for a useful line of experiments, 
and these experiments can best be made in the region where the trouble 
exists and where fresh material can be obtained. 

Not every station can afford to take up veterinary work, as it involves 
an expensive equipment, and much of the investigation is in itself 
necessarily quite expensive. Where it is made a feature of the work, 
it seems the part of wisdom to devote sufficient funds to the department 
to make it a strong one and enable it to undertake investigations in a 
serious way. Some excellent pieces of work have been done by station 
veterinarians, and tliey should not be content to have their depart¬ 
ments given over largely to the holding of clinics, giving of advice to 
stock owners, and police work, but should strive to raise the grade of 
their work. There are many large problems in every State for the 
solution of which the stockmen naturally look to the station, and in the 
end the most widespread benefit and the fullest recognition will come 
from larger devotion to these more fundamental problems. 
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A new method of ash detenninatlon, A. E. Shuttlewobth 

{Inaug. Diss.y Gottingen^ 1899^ pp. 46j figs. 3). Reported by B. Tollens 
{Jour. Landw.y 47 {1899\ No. 9, pp. 173S00^ pL 1 ).—An account of an 
investigation conducted in the laboratory of B. Tollens. The author 
found that the ash prepared by careful incineration in a muffle furnace 
at a low temperature was not completely extracted by hydrochloric 
acid, as shown by the high and varying x>©rcentage of silicic acid. 
Heated at a higher temperature the substance slagged or the ash 
smelted, thus preventing the complete action of the hydrochloric acid. 
A series of analyses of materials containing definite amounts of silicic 
acid and small portions of potassium and calcium carbonates showed 
that the residue insoluble in hydrochloric acid (‘‘silicic acid^) is fre¬ 
quently too high, the error increasing with the temperature at which 
the incineration was made. 

Exx)eriments were undertaken to x)revent this formation of silicates 
undissolved by hydrochloric acid, which resulted in the adoption of 
acetate of lime for this purpose. This substance when mixed with the 
material to be incinerated was found to prevent slagging or smelting, 
even when the material was incinerated at a high temperature. The 
lime also hastens the incineration. The acetate of lime is used in 
the form of a solution containing about 0.2067 gm. of GaO in 20 cc. 
Usually pbout 20 cc. of the lime solution is used, although in some 
cases more is required. An excess does no harm. Data are given 
showing the advantage from the use of calcium acetate, and the method 
of preparing it is described. 

The loss of chloride in incinerating by the ordinary method was also 
studied, and it was found that this may be considerable, increasing 
with the heat used. For instance, the ash of a sample of oat straw 
when prepared with the greatest care contained 18 per cent of potash, 
while the ash of the same straw obtained by heating in a muffle at a 
high temperature contained less than 0 per cent of potash. 

The author describes and illustrates an apparatus which he has 
devised to simplify the incineration and prevent losses. The apparatus, 
which is of platinum and weighs 70 gm., allows a current of air to be 
conducted through it and, in case it is desired, the determinatkm of the 
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ca^bonle add directly in the apparatus without transtoring the ash to 
a special oarbonic'add apparatus. In this ai>paratas 7 'vtith the use of 
acetate of lime a substance can be completely incinerated without 
smelting or volatilization in less than 4 hours. The ash is weighed 
in the apparatus, so that the danger from absorption of moisture from 
the air is avoided. 

The plan of the apparatus is shown in tig, 1, in which /is the deep 
platinum dish, the principal part of the apparatus; 6, a tube with arms 
for stirring, and e‘ a 
small flat dish fastened 
to it. d is the cover, to 
which the cylinder d' 
bearing the outer cylinder 
h is soldered, c is a tube 
connecting at x with the 
tube e and carrying a 
shallow dish above the 
top of the cylinder d'. 
a is a cover fitting tightly 
over ft, with a hole in the 
center forthe tuber. The 
tube c e conducts air into 
the apparatus, and serves 
as a stirrer when rolled 
between the thumb and 
finger. The shallow dish 
at c is filled with distilled 
water to prevent the heat¬ 
ing of the tube and to 
keep the outlet to the ap¬ 
paratus moist. Any por¬ 
tions of the ash which 
are carried along by too 
strong an air current are 

arrested in the cylinder d* Fiq. l —Apparatun for onh determination. 

or at the moist outlet. 

An especially constructed oven for the ash api)aratus is described, 
together with the arrangement for carbonic acid determination. 

Soma notaa on the estimation of carbohydrates, F. W. Tbap- 
HAasK and W. M. OoBLEian {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo., (1899), Ko.4, 
pp. 369-373). —The authors present the following volumetric method 
for the determination of the reduced copper: 

^<0x16 hundred oubie oantimeters of Fehling’s Bolutiou is diluted with 100 oo. of 
water and heated in a boiling-water bath. A known amount of sucrose or starch, 
contained In catefally analyzed samples which are as nearly as possible like the sul>- 
•tance under analysis, is Inverted. These solutions are ns^ with similar solutions 
containing approximaMy known amounts of sucrose or starch. The amounts taken 
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in each case are such that the precipitated ouprons oxid is nearly identical in 
weight. The precipitated cuprous oxid is collected on a Hirsch funnel covered with 
asbestus felt. After washing thoroughly with water the top layer of the asbestns 
carrying most of the cuprous oxid is transferred with a platinum spatnla to the 
beaker in which the })recipitation was made. The remaining asbestus is moistened 
and the cuprous oxid adhering to the side of the funnel is easily rubbed off. Water 
is added and the mass thoroughly stirred. Fifty cubic centimeters of a saturated 
solution of ferric sulphate iu 20 per cent sulphuric acid is added. After the cuprous 
oxid is dissolved, filter ou the same funnel, thus leaving it ready for another filtra¬ 
tion. The solution is then ready for titration with potassium permanganate. The 
end reaction is clear and definite.’^ 

An electrical method for the determination of nitrogen^in 
organic substances, C. C. L. G. Budde iiud O. V. Schott {Ztscht. 
Analyt Chem.^ 38 {1839), No, 6, pp. 3i4-:H8^ fig. 1 ).—The authors give a 
preliuuuary description of an apparatus in which nitrogen is deter¬ 
mined as ill the Kjeldahl method, but with the aid of electrolysis. The 
digestion flask is made from a bulb tube (bulb of 50 to 100 cc. capacity) 
by closing one arm of the tube so as to form a depression of about 10 
cc. capacity at the bottom of the bulb. The ele(*trodes are placed in 
this depression with the substance, the anode being a iiiece of plati¬ 
num foil bent into a cylinder, and the cathode a iilatinum wire ham¬ 
mered out flat. A pair of copper wires, each encased in glass tubing, 
extend through the neck of the liask nearly to the bottom, and the 
connections from the elecirodes are fused into these tubes, tlie contact 
with the copper wires being made with inereury. The substance is 
mixed with 4 cc. of fuming and 8 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid, 
and treated to an electric current for about three-quarters of an hour, 
when the liquid is usually colorless. At first a weak current is jiassed, 
but it is gradually increased to about 10 amperes and the liquid 
becomes strongly heated. After cooling, the acid is neutralized and 
the ammonia distilled olf as usual in the Kjeldahl method. 

The method is believed (o possess marked advantages over the ordi¬ 
nary digestion, and does not require the addition of any foreign sub¬ 
stance. A table shows that it usually gave results nearer the theoret¬ 
ical than the ordinary Kjeldahl method. 

The Kjeldahl method of sugar determinatioxi, and the reducing 
power of cane sugar, G. Bruhns {Ztschr. Analyi. Chem.j 38 {1899), 
No. 2^pp. 7S-9f)), —This is a critical investigation of KjeldahPs method,^ 
especially from the j^oint of the sugar chemist. In this method the 
required quantity of Fehling’s solution and the sugar solution are 
mixed in an Erlenmeyer flask, diluted to 100 (5c., a current of hydrogen 
conducted through, and the solution heated for 20 minutes on a boiling 
water bath, after which the cuprous oxid is filtered off and weighed. 
The method is the same for all kinds of sugar, and does not necessitate 
the preparation of different Fehling solutions and the observance of 
special directions for each kind of sugar. 


Ztsohr. Analyt. Chem., 35 (1896), p. 344. 
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Tbe author found, however, that the method is not suitable when a 
laif e amount of oane sugar is present. Whether cane sugar in small 
qiMtity was a disturbing factor was not determined, but as it is a. 
▼ery common constituent of foods it will often prevent ihe use of the 
Ejeldahl method. 

A method of analysis for canned condensed milk, F. S. Hyde 
{Jmr. Amei\ Chem. Soc,^ 21 {^1890)^ No. 5, pp. d39--444 ).—A stock solu- 
tioa is prepared by diluting 25 gm. of the condensed milk with 75 cc. 
of water, which gives approximately 100 gm. of solution of very nearly 
the consistency of cow’s milk. The determinations of solids, fat, and 
sugar are made in this stock solution by usual methods, weighing out 
the sample in each case instead of measuring. Citric acid is used for 
inverting the cane sugar, the author finding that this acid‘^usually 
does not produce coagulation in condensed milk solutions even on 
boiling.” The degree of condensation is determined ^^by dividing the 
percentage of milk solids in the condensed milk by 12.5 per cent, the 
average of ordinary cow’s milk.” 

The author gives analyses of a number of samples of condensed milk. 
‘‘The amount of cane sugar averages between 30 and 40 per cent, and 
the fat below 12 per cent, which is not surprising iu a manufactured 
article. In the so-called evaporated milks or creams, the cane sugar 
is usually absent.” 

On the experimental error involved in sampling crops, J. L. 

Hills, B. O. White, and C. H. Jones ( Vermont 8ta. Rpt. 1898^pp. 155^ 
159 ).—In connection with an investigation of the influence of fertilizers 
on the composition of corn and potatoes (see p. 3.50), a study was made of 
the experimental error involved iu sampling the crops. In 1890, each 
of the "^-acre idats of corn was divided into two parts, each part being 
weighed separately, and samples averaging 325 lbs., or over 6 per cent 
of the crop, taken from each part. These samples were husked sepa¬ 
rately and the stalks and ears weighed. The sample from one part of 
each i)lat was subsampled by taking the ears and stalks separately, and 
that from the other part by cutting stalks and ears up together and 
then sampling the mixed mass. Four subsamples of 6 lbs. each were 
taken from each part, and these were rapidly dried in a fodder drier at 
60 to 90^ 0. Dry matter determinations were made in 4 samples each 
of the whole plant, stover, and ears from each plat, and analyses were 
made of the combined samples iu each case. 

In 1897 the same general plan was followed, except that the entire 
crop on each part was used as a sample, and a larger number of sub- 
samples was taken. 

Each of the 114 rows of potatoes was weighed and sampled sepa¬ 
rately, great care being taken to make the samples representative. 
The samples averaged about 12 lbs. each, representing over 10 per cent 
ef the entire crop. 
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Data of analyses of 184 samples are reported and disoassed. 

^^While on the whole variatioas between the composition of crops ditferently IbHI* 
lised are somewhat more marked than those between different samples from theasase 
plat, yet they are not so prononnced as to admit of safe conclusions being drawn aS 
to tito effect of fertilization, unless results are quite positive and several samples are 
taken from each plat. 

^^No definite statement of the extent of the experimental error involved inaingle 
samples can be made. A careful comparison of the figures [reported] indicates, how¬ 
ever, that the mean maximum variation of single samples from truth (average of 
several samples) lay (with the exception of ether extract) between 10 and 15 per ceat« 
When several samples represent each plat the extent of the experimental error is 
proportionately minimized.” - 

A contribution to the chemistry of butter fat: I, The ph]r8ical 
and chemical constants of butter fat, O. A. Bbownb, Jr. {Jour. 

Amer, Ghem, Soc.^ 21 (1899), No, 7, pp. ()12-(}39 ),—The results of the 
exauiiuatioii of a considerable number of samples of butter fat, together 
with the methods employed, are given. “Nearly all of the analyses 
were of samples of butter made at the [Pennsylvania] Station cream¬ 
ery, and representing for the most part the product of a herd of high- 
grade Guernseys. The figures given in the tables accompanyii)g this 
article need not be taken, therefore, as typical of butter fats in gen¬ 
eral, thougli we believe them to be, on the whole, fairly representative.^ 

The range and means for some of the constants are given in the 
following table: 


Physical and chemical constants of butter fat. 


Constant. 

Range. 

Mean. 

Number 
of sam¬ 
ples rsf^ 
resented 

40° 

Spoclflo gravity, . 

0. $>050-0.9102 

0.9078 1 

86 

Melting i^oint. 

;U. (i°-34.6^’ 

33.2° 

86 

Acid nnrabet. 

0.20-0. (M) 

0.50 

5 

Saponifloation numbor. 

Etner number a . 

224.0-2.'{4.9 

228 5 

40 

22,i 5-234.4 

228 

40 

lodin number. 

29.86-37.80 

88.35 

40 

Reichert number (2.5 gm ). 

15.10-17.60 

16. 2 

40 

Reichert-Meissl number (5 gm ). 

22. HO-32.10 

28.8 

10 

Insoluble fatt v 'ids, per cent. 

Soluble fatty acids, calculated . 

86.03-88.84 

87.65 

10 

C.62-8.96 

7.20 

10 

Total fatty acids, calculated. 

94.72-94. $*4 

94.85 

1 ^ 

Acetyl number . 

8.5-4.8 

4.1 


cerol, cadculatod b . 

12 24-12.79 

12.46 

40 

Olyoerol, by analysis . 

12. 30-12.70 

12.46 

10 


a Saponification number less 0.5, the mean acid UTinil)er. 
b Calculated from figures given for ether uumbei. 


The methods employed in these investigations are described in detail, 
together with some modifications of the usual method of procedure. 

^'The determinatiouB of the acid number were made upon samples of fat taken 
immediately aftor the butter was churned, so it will be observed that even when 
fresh, butter fat contains an appreciable amount of free acid. . . • 

'^The results show that the Beicheii: process gives a mean constant 10 per cent 
higher than the Reichert-Meissl method, after calculating the figures bo^ to the 
same weight of fht. . . . 
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^'The experience in tMs laboratory has been that only from 75 to 80 per cent of all 
the ye^atile acids pass over in one distillation. As a test, 10 distillations were made 
on 3.5 gm. of fat, the contegts of the flask being replaced with 110 cc. of water after 
each distillation. The first fraction took 15.5 cc. of tenth*normal alkali, the 8iio< 
oeeding nine fractions requiring each in their order 2.00, 0.95,0.60,0.55,0.40,0.35, 
0*30,0.30,0.25, or together 5.7 oc., giving a total of 21.3 cc., thus making the original 
Reichert number of 15.5 over 25 per cent too small. . . . 

^^It is evident that while one treatment is amply sufficient to distinguish abutter 
from a substitute, the method is of little value quantitatively unless the treatment 
of washing be repeated until the washings become neutral—a tedious operation at 
the best. • . . 

^^Instead of distilling the lower fatty acids, it is ])ossible to remove them from the 
higher insoluble acids by washing. The process can be carried out in connection 
with the determination of the saponifloation number, or with the determination of 
the insoluble acids.’’ 

In dryiDg the fatty acids to a constant weight at 100® C. the use of 
a flask is preferred to an open dish on account of the continued loss of 
weight in the latter due to partial volatilization of the insoluble acids. 

An apparent relation between certain of the constants is illustrated 
by tables. 

**We notice that with an increase of the saponification number a quite uniform 
increase of the Reicbert number takes x>]ace, while tbo iodin absorption decreases; 
these are such variations ns one would expect. . . . 

*'It would seem as if the percentages of oleic and of the soluble acids in diflerent 
butter fats bore a ratio somewhat complementary to one another. It must be 
remembered that the relations are only general and by no means flxed; there are 
butter fats which show constants bearing relations diflVrcnt from those expressed 
above, and from isolated cuses a table might be constructed showing exactly 
opposite tendencies. As regards specific gravity and melting point, no definite 
relation oould be discovered, though the latter showed a tendency to diminish as 
the saponification and Reichert numbers increased.” 

In conclusion the author mentions briefly some work by others on 
abnormal butter fats and on the influence of the ration upon the 
chemical composition of butter fat. 

albumin, T. B. Osborne {Jovr. Amer, Chem. Soc., 21 {1699)j 
No, O^pp, 477-485 ),—The author prepared a quantity of crystallized egg 
albumin by the use of acetic acid and of a molecularly eciuivaleut quan¬ 
tity of hydrochloric acid, obtaining from 1,500 cc. of egg white 80 gm. 
of wholly crystallized albumin with the use of acetic achl and 73.2 gm. 
with hydrochloric acid. The latter acid is i)referred. The crystallized 
albumin was found to be a compound of a protein substance with an 
acid, and the indications were that the acid is mostly, if not wholly, 
organic.” 

The composition and proj^erties of a number of fractionally crystal¬ 
lized preparations are given. 

*'The composition, rotation, beat-coagulation points and reactions of the crystal¬ 
lised egg albumin obtained by aid of hydrochloric or acetic acids show this to be the 
same substance as that which has in the past been regarded as egg albumin. 

^^My results, those of Bondzynski and Zoja, and of Panormoffi, make it plain that 
there are two x>rotein substances in the egg white, which are commonly obtained 

9068-_No, 4- 2 
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admixed when preparing ejs^g albnmin by the nRiial procesBes. Whether the extremes 
of my fractional ]>recipitationB of these two albumins consist wholly or even largely 
of each one of tlie.se bodies rorinires further investigation of large quantities of egg 
white. This work we now have well under way.’^ 

On some definite compounds of protein bodies, T. B. Osborne 

{Jour, Amer. Chem, Soc,, 21 {1899)^ No, 486-493 ).—‘‘The object of 

this notice is to state briefly some results of an investigation which 
leads to the conclusion that protein bodies, as hitherto prepared, are, 
in fact, definite chemical <‘ompouuds of protein substance with common 
mineral acids, or contain such compounds in admixture. 

“A large number of the purest protein preparations that it has hith¬ 
erto been possible to make in this laboratory, including egg albumin 
several times recrystallized, edestiii,legumin,excelsin, amandin, corylin, 
phaseolin, gliadin, hordein, and zein, are, without exception, acid to 
pheuolphthalein, slightly acid or neutral to litmus, and decidedly alkar 
line to laemoid.” 

Investigations with edestin compounds and derivatives are reported. 

Xanthin bases in sugar cane, E. O. Shorey {Jour, Amer. Chem. 
Soc,^ 21 {1899), No. 7^ pp. 609-612). —The author reports finding guanin 
in cane juice, the average of 6 samples of juice of approximately the 
same purity and composition showing 0.(1012 per cent of guanin nitro¬ 
gen. equivalent to 0.0025 per cent of guanin. The average of 4 samples 
of refuse molasses showed 0.0308 per cent of guauiii nitrogen, equiva¬ 
lent to 0.006 per cent of guanin. 

“The small amount of guanin present in cane juice is of little tech¬ 
nical importance. The amount present in refuse molasses may, how¬ 
ever, be worthy of note in considering the fertilizing or feeding value 
of the same. 

“Tn the analysis of sugar cane and its products the i)resence of 
guanin may introduce an error in some cases unless its presence be 
recognized,” 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual convention of the Association of Official 
Agricultural Chemists ( S. Depl. Agr., Divmion of Ohemisirg Bui. 50, pp. 140), —This 
is a brief account, edited by H. W. Wiley, of the convention held at Washington, 
D. C., November 11,12, and 14, 1898, which has already been brieliy reported (E. S. R., 
10, p. 504). 

Methods agreed upon by the Belgian and Holland experiment stations, A. F. 
Holleman (Landiv. Vers. Stal , 51 (1S99), Xo, 4-5, pp. 357-565). —This is very similar to 
an aoconut of these methods already noted (E. S. R., 10, p. 304). 

A step toward international cooperation in the methods used by the agricul¬ 
tural experiment stations, A. Mayer (Landw. Vers. 8tat., 5J {IS99), No. 1-2, pp. 165, 
166), —The author urges the importance of uniform methods, and mentions the recent 
union of the Holland, Belgian, and Luxemburg stations in this respect. 

A common error in reco^ ded results of proximate plant analysis, L. F. Keb- 
LKR {Amer. Jour. Pharni., 71 {1S99), No. l,pp. 35,26). —This relates to pharmaceutioal 
analysis, and not to methods of fodder analysis. 

The preparation of standard solutions of sulphuric acid, A. Marshall {Jour, 
Soc. Chem. Ind., IS {1899), No. l,pp. 4-6). 

Indicators for use in alkalimetry, F. Glaser {Ztschr. Analyt. Chem,, 38 {1899), No. 
6,pp.37S--278). 
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A study of the relative value of laomoid, phenaoetolln, and erythrosin as 
indioators in the determination of the alkalinity of water by Hehner's method, 

J. W. Ei.lms {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo.y {1899), No. 4, pp. S59-S69 ),—From the data 
presented it is quite apparent that any one of the indicators offers but little supe¬ 
riority over either of the other two. Erythrosin gives more uniform results and a 
larger percentage of the carbonates actually ifresent with low amounts than with 
high amounts, while the reverse seems to be true of lacmoid and i>henacetolin.^’ 

Determination of small quantities of sulphur in volatile organic materials, 
R. Luciox {Itul. ^isaoo. Bdge Chim., IS (1890), No. 6, pp. 290-J9S). — The use of potas¬ 
sium chlorate and other oxidizing reagents is discussed. The use of the bomb calo¬ 
rimeter, in ordtM* to obtain complete oxidation of the 8ulj»hnr, is reported. The 
bomb used was not platinum lined, hut enameled. No results are given. It is stated 
that the method of V. 'fieftrunck is probably the best to follow, but it can not be 
used in many laboratories because of the want of a long heavy platinum tube.—H. 
SNYDER. 

On a possible error in the determination of nitrogen in nitrates due to im¬ 
purities in reduced iron, B. L. Hartwklt. and H. J. Wheeler Amer. ('hem. 
Sue., (1899), No. T, jyp. 408, 409). —'Mlecently in making blank determinations with 
a new lot of so-called chemically pure reduced iron it was found that, by the modi¬ 
fied Ulsch method, much lees ammonia was required for neutralizing the acid than 
in the case of blank tests formerly made. The error from this cause in determina¬ 
tions involving half a gram of commercial sodium nitrate would amount to from 
0.80 to 0.35 of a ])or cent. By direct distillation, without first allowing the iron to 
dissolve in the acid, no difficulty was experienced.’^ 

1’he authors refer to a similar observation by L. Brandt (K. S. R., 10, p. 819). 

The determination of carbon and hydrogen in organic substances containing 
nitrogen, <1. F. TotVKR (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soc.y 21 {1899), No. 7,pp. S90^608). —The 
work reported shows that in hurning ami do compounds, the uh(‘ of thecojiper spiral 
at the exit end of the combustion tube may be safely omitted — L. H. Merrill. 

The general usefulness of the Kjeldahl method for the destruction of organic 
substances previous to the determination of mineral mattei, O. (tRas and W. 
Gintl, Jr. (('enthl. l^hynioh. 12 {1899), No. 11, pp. 208, S(f9). 

On the determination of albumoses and peptones, J. Effront {Bui. Sor, Chim. 
Paris, J. ser., 22 {1899), No. 14, pp. 08()--68S). 

The influence of temperature on the specific rotation of sucrose and method 
of correcting readings of compensating polarisoopestherefor, H. W. Wiley (./oar. 
Amer. Chem. Soc., 11 {1899). No. 7,pp. 808,809). —The results of re idings at wide range 
of temperature are given, together with tables and formulas for corrections. 

Rotatory powei of sugar, E. Mascart and H. {Ann. Chim. et Phys., 17 

(1899), pp. 118-144; ahs. in Sci. Abs., 2 (1899), No. 21, p. 627). 

Detection and determination of sucrose in the presence of lactose, E. Dow- 
ZARD (Jour. Chem. Soe. [/.ondon], 78 (1899), Apr., pp. S71,S72). 

Determination of sugar in molasses feed, O. Foerster (Chem. Ztg., 2S (1899), No. 
19, p. 296). 

Determination of the molasses content of molasses feeds, H. NKruAUKR 
(Laudw. J era. Stat., 81 (1899), No. 0, pp. 421-439). —A method is described. 

Detection of corn starch in wheat flour, K. Bauman (Ztschr. Untersueh. Nahr. u. 
GenuHHmtl., 2 (1899), No. 1, pp. 27-29). 

Determination of the quality of sugar beets, L. Sempolowbki {Landw. Vers,Stat., 
51 (1899), No. 4-8, pp. 341-349). —This article treats of the sampling in the field and 
the laboratory and the determination of sugar. Usual methods are employed. 

Investigations on the aerometric method for determining fat in milk, H. Timpb 
(Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899", Nos. 41, pp. 436,437; 43, pp. 455-457). —Investigation of Soxhlet’s 
method and its application to milk unusually rich in fat. 

Note on butter analysis, W. L. Gaod (Chem. News, 80 (1899), No. 2076, p. 113). — 
The author finds that *^the change undergone by alcoholic potash on keeping has a 
serious effect upon the accuracy of Reichert’s t^t, and in extreme cases probably 
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renders the estimation valueless. On the other hand, by nsinp^ fresh alcohol and 
solid potash concordjint results are obtained, even with fat sevciral weeks old.^' 
Contribution to the study of the fatty acids of butter, \'an Exgblen and 
Wautbrs (Bui. Jssoo. Beige Chim.y 16 (2899), No. 6, pp. 2S2-'J90).~-^k. short study of 
the influence of different foods upon the composition of butter. The density, melt- 
in#? point, index of refraction (Abb<^), fixed and A’'olatilo acids of butter are given 
when cows wore fed 40 kg. of second-growth rape and straw and allowed to graze 
for an hour, and also when 2 kg. each of cotton-seed meal and wheat bran formed a 
part of the ration.— h. snydeu. 

On the detection of butter adulteration, A. J. Swaving (Ztschr. Vnicreiich. Nahr, 
u. (renussmtl,, 'J (1899), No. S, p, —Kemarks on the limit for the Heichert-Meiasl 
number. 

An acoustical method for the determination of the melting point of fats and* 
waxes, E. Dowzard (('hem. News, 79 (1890), No. 2053, pp. 100, lOi^figa. 3). 

A new test for formaldehyde, N. Leonard and H. M. Smith (Analyst, 24 (1899), 
Apr., p. 86). —Milk containing formaldehyde is said to give a violet color when 
heated with 3 to .*> times its volume of concentrated hydrochloric acid, even when as 
little as 0.0001 per cent of formaldehyde is present; with over O.l per cent a yellow 
color is produced. 

Testsfor boric acid, V. LENHEUand .1. 8. (J.Wells (Jour. Amer.CJiem. Sov,,2t (1890), 
No. 6, pp. 417-420, fig. 1\. 

The detection of saccharin in foods, A. IIasterlik (Chem. Ztg., 33(1890), No. 25, 
pp. 267,2GS). 

Detection of sesame oil. A. B^Imer (Ztschr. Vniersueh. Nahr. u. <ivnnssmtl., S (1809), 
No. 9, pp. 705-700). 

On some points in the analysis of water, G. II. Bailey and J. IT. Johnston (Jowr. 
&OC. Chem. fnd., 18 (1890), No. 5,pp. 455-451). 

Determination of ammonia, nitric and nitrous acids in water, 1j. W. W'inklkr 
(Chem. Ztg. ,23 (1890), Nos. 43, pp. 454,455; .51,p. 541). 

On the use of hyposulphite for titration, especially for the estimation of 
oxygen in water and sewage effluents, B. W. Gerland (Jour. 8oc. CJiem. InJ., 18 
(1899), No. 4, pp. .540, 841). 

Determination of oxygen in water, L. Mutschler (ZUehr. Vulersuoh. 2\aln. a. 
(ienussmtl., 2 (1899). No. 6, pp. 481-484, fig. 1). 

Determination of oxygen in water, F. Zethche (Ztschr. I nlernuch. Nahr. n. 
Genussmil., 2 (1809), No. 9, pp. 696, 697). 

Researches on moorland waters: I, Acidity, W. Aokroyd (Jour. Chem. Sov. [ Lon¬ 
don], 75 (1809), Mar., pp. 196-200 ).—The article includes a description of the method 
of estimating acidity. 

Measureme ts of turbidity in water, W. P. Mason (Jour. A hut. Chem. Boo., 21 
(1899), No. 6,pp. 516, 51',^ fiig. 1). —Describes the use of a brass tube 2^ in. in diameter 
and 2 ft. long, closed at the ends b> disks of glass. The turbidity is determined 
by comparison with standards mado with distilled water and exceedingly fine 
kaolin. 

On rapid methods for the estimation of the weight of the suspended matters 
in turbid waters, C. L. Parmelke and J. W. Kllmh ( Tech, (fiiart., 12 (1890), No.2,pp. 
145-164). —Kesnlts are reported of comparisons of the following: Gravimetric 
method, standard clay solutions, photo-comparator, wire method, and diaphanome- 
fcer. Anj'- of the four last-named methods ‘‘gave fairly reliable results^’ when care¬ 
fully standardized against the gravimetric method. 

An£LlyBis of commercial vinegar, F. G. Ryan (Amrr. Jour. Pharm., 71 (1899), No. 2, 
pp. 71-73). —Analyses of 3 samples by the usual methods, “with a view of illustrat¬ 
ing a class of analj^tical work that may ho uudei taken hy graduates in pharmacy.^' 
Detection of caramel in spirits and vinegar, C. A. Crampton and F. D. Simons 
(Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo., 21 (1899), No. i,pp. 355-358). —The authors suggest the use of 
fuller’s earth, which extracts the caramel used in coloring but has very little effect 
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upon natural coloring matter. means of Lovibond’s tintometer the difference 

in color before and after treatment may be determined with a considerable degree 
of accuracy, and in this way more than twice as much color was found to have been 
absorbed from artificially colored spirits as from the natural.’’ 

Determination of fusel oil in alcoholic liquids, E. Beckmann {Ztachr, Unterauch. 
Nahr, ti. Oenueamil., ^ {1899)^ No. 9,pp. 709-714, Jiga. S). 

The analysis of human urine, W. Camerer and SOldner {Ztachr. Biol., 38 (1899), 
No. 2, pp. 377^290), —A large number of experiments on the analysis of urine are 
reported. 

The estimation of arsenic in Paris green, T. Smith (Jour. Amer. Chem. Soo., 21 

(1899), No. 9, pp. 769-772). 

A method for carrying out chemical reactions under high pressures, B. H. 

Hitk (Amer. Chem. Jour., 22 (1899), No. 1, pp. 80-86, pi, 1, figa. 5). —A description of 
an apparatus in which substances can bo subjected to intense pressure. As high as 
400,000 lbs. to the square inch has been obtained; and other forms of cylinders are 
described in which pressures of from 50,000 to 200,000 lbs. to the square inch can 
readily be exerted. 

New form of condenser, F. W. Aston (Chem. Newa, 79 (1899), No. 2059, p. 217, 
fig. 1). 

An electric drying oven, T. W. Riohards (Amer. Chem. Jour., 2J (1899), No. 1, 
pp. 45-49, figa. 3). 

A simplification of Beckmann’s boiling-point apparatus, S. F. JtKJKLfiw 

(Amer. Chem. Jour., 2i (1899), No. 4, pp. 280-287, fig. 1). 

A new form of potash bulb, W. C. Anderson (Jour. Sov. Chem. Ind., 18 (1899), 
No. 2, p. 119, fig. 1). 

An improved apparatus for the estimation of carbonic acid in minerals, 
etc., A. Marshai-L (Jour. 8oc. Chem. Jtid., 77 (li'^9S), No. 7 1, pp. 1706, 1107, fig. 1), 

New laboratory apparatus, A. Ga>n alowsky Analyt. Chem., 38(1890), 

No. 4, pp. 287-241, figa. 7;.—Desciiptions of a burette tip, lloat, bolder, and pinch 
cock, and apparntns for making distilled nater on a large and on a small scale. 

Apparatus for rapid analysis of milk, G. 1). MAt'Doiv.ALi) (Jour. Soc. Chem. 
Tud., 78 (1899), No. 8, pp. 281-138, fign. 18). —^‘Thc process is virtually the Leffmann- 
Beam, but the methodf»f niaiiipulatiouaiid apparatus arc more or lessnovel.” Special 
tubes, delivery apparatus f"r ailding the acid, mixing apparatus, and a reading lan¬ 
tern are described. Tlio apparatus is arrange*! for rapid work on a commercial 
scale, and the author explains that one of bis assistants, with the aid of a boy, 
can easily make 120 to 140 doteriiiinations in 0 hours. 

A new apparatus for determining solids and fat in milk, S. Sonn (Ztachr. 
Uvterauch. Nahr. u. Genuaumtl., 2 ( 7899), No. 8, pp. 055, 656, f\g. 7; Ztachr. Analyt. 
Chem., 38 (7899). No. 6, p. 358, fig. 1). —An aluminum boat with cover is used, in which 
about 20 cc. of milk is evaporated with about 2 gm. of fat-tree cotton, and the solids 
weighed. The fat is <letermiucd in the residue by placing the op*m boat on end in a 
wide Soxhlot extraction apparatus, or in a nickel capsule with iusiile siphon tube, 
and this in turn in a glass Jacket similar to that of an extractor. The fat is then 
extracted as usual. 

A new filtering medium, G. W. Sarhent and J. K. Faust (Amer. Chem. Jour., 21 
(1899), No. S, pp. 287, 288). 

A new slide for the mioroscopical examination of water, foods, and feeding 
stuffs, A." Hbbbbrand (Ztachr. Cntei'auch. Nahr, n. Gemiaamtl., 2 (1899), No. 9, pp. 
694-696). 

Miscellaneous analyses, J. L. Hills, B. O. White, and 0. 11. Jones (Vermont 
Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 176-lSl). —These include analyses of 56 samples of water with 
reference to sanitary condition (see p. 328), 31 samples of sugar beets, 3 samples of 
muck, 2 samples of vinegar, an*] 1 sample each of whey, casein, and couiiensed milk. 

Miscellaneous analyses, C. W. McCurdy and T. Smith (Idaho Sta. Bui. 19, pp. 
3&-76 ),—Analyses are reported of 36 varieties of strawberries t<^agar cont^t), 66 
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varieties of peas (sugar content), 6 samples of wines, 2 of vinegar, 2 of black pepper^ 
1 each of English breakfast tea, croaiii of tartar, breakfast food, baking powder, 
washing fluid, ^‘silver” ware, and sunflower set'd, 2 of 1^'e, 7 of Paris green, 2 of 
sulphur, 3 of coal, 2 of hops, the ash of Wyoming coal, sage brush, yellow pine, white 
pine, red fir, tamarack, and box elder, and 21 samples of water (see p. 327). 

Report of the senior analyst, Cape of Gk>od Hope, 1898, C. F. Jurit/ {Cape 
Town: JV. A. liioharda d* Sons^ 1899^ pp. 77, pi. 1 ),—Contains a report of the analyses 
of foods, water and beverages, soils, fertilizers, sheep dips and disinfectants, prickly 
pears (young loaf, older leaf, stalk, inner ])ortion of stalk), minerals, sea water, etc. 

Report of the division of chemistry, A. M. Peter {Kentucky Sta. Itpt. 189/, pp. 
XIU-XXX ).—This includes analyses of butter, cane juice, sugar beets, dried die- 
tiller\ feeds, fobacco sprayed with arsenic, Paris green and “laurel green,niter 
earth, hog manure, marls, wood ashes, phosphatic rock, kaiiiit, potassiiini sulphate, 
by-]>roduct of* manufacture of tobacco extract, dissolved bone, Damuraland guano, 
mineral waters, wine, coal, and coke. 

BOTAITY. 

Report of the botanist, G. S. Crandall {Colorado Sta. Rpt. 
pp, —A brief statement is made relative to the cooperative 

experiments (ionducted with the Division of Forestry of this Depart¬ 
ment in testing the relative hardiness of forest-tree seedlings grown 
from seeds prodiieed indifierent sections of the (jouritry. Experiments 
were begun in 1897 and continued in 1898, and altbough the records 
thus far made are not considered conclusive, they show that in the 
matter of hardiness seedlings from northern seed have a decided 
advantage over those from southern seed, 

Notes are given on the work of collecting the flora of the State, and 
numerous additions to the herbarium, made by exchanges, are reported. 

The Colorado orchards have in the jiast been considered remarkably 
free from fungus diseases, but some of the more troublesome ones ai'e 
begiiiiiiiig to be observed. In addition to the blight of ajiplc and pear, 
already rejiorted (E. S. K., 10, p. 260), the leaf spot of raspberries and 
blackberries has been observed in three counties and is doing consid¬ 
erable damage. The orange rust of blackberries and the leaf blight of 
strawberries are reported from several localities, and the i)owdery mil¬ 
dew of the cherry as well as a blight of cantaloupes is reported from 
the Arkansas Valley. 

Report of the botanist, C. E. Bessey {Nebrasha Sta. Rpt. 1898., pp. 
XXV-XXXFJT). —Sonie of the inoblems which i>resented themselves 
during the year are reviewed, and the opinion is expressed that it 
would be well for the station soon to take up the study of the iihysi- 
ology of plants with especial reference to the jiractice of irrigation. 

Attention is called to the asparagus rust, which so far has not been 
reported from Nebraska, but should be watched for. The carnation 
rust has made its appearance in the greenhouse at the station. The 
stinking smut ot wheat and the loose smut of wheat, oats, and barley 
are said to be quite common and require some attention. 

A disease was found on potatoes which at first was thought to be 
downy mildew, but proved not to be. It appeared to be due to a fungus 
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tbe exact nature of which was not determined on account of lack of 
material. 

Specimens of wheat received from several localities were found 
afl'ected with the wheat scab. 

ISTotes are given on some poisonous plants and weeds which have 
attracted attention. Several cases of poisoning due to species of lark¬ 
spur have been reported, and specimens of jdants were obtained, but 
not sufficient to determine exactly the species of plant causing the 
trouble. ‘‘The Russian thistle has attracti‘d but little attention tne 
post season, and it is certainly not as threatening a weed as it was a 
few years ago.’’ Rumex acetosella and the wild four o’clock {Allionia 
nyctaginea) are s])reading throughout the State and in some localities 
becoming (jiiite troublesome. A note of warning is also given concern¬ 
ing an annual mustard {Eryshnilm repandum) which has been reported 
from the northern part of the State and is likely to become trouble¬ 
some if it secures a foidhold. 

Notes are given on various grasses and forage plants. A list of the 
titles of the principal papers which bear more or less directly upon 
agriculture juiblished by the author during the year is reported. 

A contribution to the knowledge of physiological constants, 
F. A. Waugh ( Vermont Sta. Rpt. pp. —This repoit con¬ 

sists principally in a discussion of the theories of some of the earlier 
investigators upon this subject, the theories of DeCandolle, Linsser, and 
Hod man u being discussed at considerable length. A number of Ameri¬ 
can investigators are mentioned, among them Clarke, Waldo, Robert¬ 
son, r>aile.\, and Irish, but no mention is made of the extensive investi¬ 
gations of C. II. Merriam in this line. After discussing the various 
theories, the author attempts to test some of them from data relative 
to the physiological constant of G varieties of ]dums at Geneva, N. Y, 
From the tabulation it appears that the sum temperatures at 32° are 
fairly constant for each variety, and the other constants are found to 
apply with a fair degree of accuracy. 

The author concludes that the factors presented by various authors 
to explain moditications of physiological constants, although subject 
to exceptions, are applicable in certain circumstances, and that the 
determination of some physiological constants is possible. The various 
factors to be taken into consideration will be found useful, in ])roportion 
to their accuracy, in the scientific explanation of many puzzling varia¬ 
tions in the periods of blooming, or maturing of fruits, flowers, and 
vegetables. 

Concerning the temperature of plants, W. Souttbr {Rpt. Aus¬ 
tralasian Assoc. Adv. Nc/., 7 {1898)^ pp, 572-575). —The author briefly 
reports upon a number of experiments on the internal temperature of 
plants, the subjects of his experiments being young growing shoots of 
bamboo and banana, the fruit of a pumpkin, the flowers of Gereus grandi- 
floray and the fruits of cocoauut. Incidental to these investigations he 
reports notes made on the growth of bamboo, in 37 observations the 
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total growth of the shoots in 24 hoars was a little in excess of 19 in.^ 
in 69 cases it was 14 in., and in 111 others over 12 in. The maximum 
growth observed during 24 hoars was 25 in. 

In the temperature experiments, the maximum and minimum tem« 
peratures of the air with both wet and dry bulb thermometers are given, 
and the maximum and minimum temperatures within the growing tis¬ 
sues. Observations duriikg 6 consecutive days are given of the inter¬ 
nal temperature of bamboo shoots, on the last day the wet bulb ther¬ 
mometer showing a maximum of 76.5o F. in air, 89.3° in the bamboo 
shoots, with a minimum of 72.8^ and 75.8°, respectively. In the banana 
stem the temperatures were as follows: Wet bulb in air—maximuih, 
86.60 5 minimum, 03.80; while in the banana stem the maximum regis¬ 
tered was 900, and the minimum 75.4o. In the experiments with the 
pumpkin the maximum air temperature was 78.4o and the minimum 
640; ^bile in the fruit under investigation the temperatures were 81.2o 
and 66.60, respectively. The experiments with the cactus flower gave 
readings from 10 to 15o higher than the air temperature. 

In the experiments with (‘ocoanuts 2 nuts were selected and placed 
in a box without soil and kept for 10 days in a room. A thermometer 
was inserted in one of them which registered 0.3o lower than the sur¬ 
rounding temperature. On the eleventh day the nuts were planted in 
the shade and germination begun. For 18 days there was no percepti¬ 
ble rise in temperature, after which time the temperature of the ger¬ 
minating nut began to rise rapidly. The experiment was terminated 
after 28 days, on which date the temperatures read as follows: Boil, 
56.60; atmosphere, 70.6O; interior of cocoanut, 83o. 

Investigations on the nutrition of plants with organic nitroge* 
nous compounds, L. Lctz {Ann. Sci. Nat. Tiof., s. ser.y 7 (J899), Noa. 
1, pp. 1-80; 2-6^pp. 81-lOS ).—The author reports a series of experiments 
in which about 20 diflerent kinds of organic nitrogen were added to 
nutrient solutions in which a number of jdaiits were grown. Most of 
the experiments with phanerogams were conducted with seedlings 
in sand cultures. The flowering plants experimented with were Zea 
maya^ Cucu nia melo, C. prophetarum, Ipomwa purpurea^ Onicua henedio- 
tu8j and HeManthua annuna. Among the algre were Protocoecna mridia^ 
Meaocavpua pleuroearpua^ and OaciUaria sp., and among the fungi, 
Penicillium glaucum and Aapergillua niger. Especial precautions were 
taken to eliminate the action of bacteria, fixation of nitrogen by soil, 
and all forms of fermentation. 

The results of the experiments showed that under as exact conditions 
as were possible to be obtained, the phanerogams were able to obtain 
their necessary nitrogen from organic nitrogenous compounds of the 
amin class, and this assimilation could take place without transforma¬ 
tion into nitric or ammoniacal nitrogen. 

The assimilation of organic nitrogenous compounds is confined to 
those of comparatively simple radicals. The methyl amius are readily 
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benzyl amin and pyridin are not. The phenol amins 
act ae stroni^ poisons, and the compound ammonium salts and alkaloids 
are unable supply the plants with the nitrogen, all samples after 
a while showing some loss in their initial nitrogen. 

In the experiments with algsB and fungi similar results were obtained, 
the plants assimilating compounds of the simpler amin radicals with 
the same ease as nitric or ammoniacal nitrogen. 

These results, the author claims, have a practical bearing in the 
practice of composting. In the case of beet or fruit refuse, shellfish 
and hsh rehise, the organic nitrogen may be made available for plants 
without the transformation into ammonia or nitrates, the process of 
fermentation being checked when the lower amins are secured. In this 
way the frequently rapid action of manures may be explained. 

The results obtained with alkaloids are thought to shed some light 
upon their role in plants. Alone they are entirely unassimilable, but 
when in conjunction with some assimilable form of nitrogen large quan¬ 
tities of them may be taken up, and it is thought possible in this way 
to explain the migration and disappearance of alkaloids in plants at 
certain times. 

The assimilation of carbohydrates and elaboration of organic 
nitrogen in higher plants, Mazi': {Compt, Rend. Acad. Sci. Parisj 128 
{1899)^ No. .7, pp. 18r>-^187 ).—The author quotes briefly the ojnnionsof a 
number of investigators relative to the transformation of nitrates and 
the assimilation of carbohydrates by plants, and gives an account of 
experiments in whi<di vetches, which had been sprouted in darkness 
and kept free from bacteria, were grown in sterilized nutritive solutions 
containing a variable quantity of glucose. The plants were placed in 
these sterilized solutions when they were from 8 to 10 cm. in length, and 
were grown in darkness for different periods of time. The following 
table will show the results obtained in one series of cultures: 


Asaimilaiion of carbohydrateH by plants. 


1 

Lot. 

1 Time of 

1 cx]H‘ri 

1 meat. 

(tIucoso. 

l)ry 
weight 
of seed. 

1 

weight 1 
of plant. 

Gain (+) 
or 

loss(— ). 

No.l. 

/>«»/«. 

Per cent. 

Mgs. 

Mg». 

Mgs. 

50 

1 

202.8 

269 

+ 66.2 

No. 2. 

89 

2 

202.8 

276 7 

73.9 

No. 3 . 

93 

4 

202. 8 

838.2 

+635.4 

No. 4. 

92 

6 

202.8 

710 1 

+507.2 

No. 6. 

53 

0 

202. 8 

161.6 

' —41.2 

No. 6 a. 

53 

0 

202 8 

133.4 

1 —69.4, 


a No nitrogeu in culture solution. 


The above table shows that these plants were able to transform the 
glucose into their necessary carbohydrates, and also to elaborate albu¬ 
minoid material. The plants grown in the glucose solutions were much 
more vigorous than those in the check. Their taproots were strong 
end well branched, and the stems attained a much firreater lenirth. 
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amounting to as much as 1.3 meters, with branches extending 1,65 
meters. The nitrates were found throughout the stems to the last 
internode, the meristomatic tissue being the center of the most active 
transformation of nitrates. 

Sap pressure and flow in the sugar maple, L. B. Jones and 

W. A. Orton ( Vermont /Sta. UpL JH98, pp. Preliminary 

investigations upon this subject were conducted by W. J. Morse dur¬ 
ing the season of 1897, which was a notably i)OOf and quite short one 
for sap flow. The problems presented will require the observations of 
a series of years. After describing the methods, the authors state 
that a close relation exists between sudden rises of temperature and' 
of sap pressure, and also that the line of pressure is somewhat more 
tardy in its general rise and fall than is that of temperature. 

The direction of the sap flow during tlie sugar season is a matter 
of considerable difference of opinion, and, to test this, lithium chlorid 
was in jected into the tree. The results obtained show conclusively that 
in ordinary conditions there is an almost eciually rapid movement of 
the sap current both upward and downward in the vicinity of the 
spout. Similar methods were used to determine the existence or non¬ 
existence of lateral flow, but the results were entirely negative. The 
conclusion seems clear that the saj) moves freely in both directions 
with the grain of tlie wood, but very slowly across it. An unexpected 
result obtained was the rai)id decrease in the amount of the lithium, 
ending in some (iases in its total disappearance in the sap within 24 
hours. 

How can the efficiency of Nitragin be increased? F. Kobbe 

and L. Hiltner (Landw, Vers. Stat.y (1899), No. 6‘, pj), 41T--462). — The 
authors reifly to various criticisms on the efficiency of Nitragin, and 
suggest methods whereby its activity may be increased. The principal 
thing to be observed is to have the bacteria ])re8ent at what is termed 
the critical period, between the time of inoculation and the time when 
the young roots are capable of being infested. It is considered of prime 
imi)ortance that this period should be as short as i>ossible, and in seed 
inoculation ^he authors now recommend tlie addition of the cultures to 
the seed after they have been soaked from 12 to 24 hours, or, in the case 
of seed which are long in germinating, after 3 or more days. 

Where soil inocmlation is practiced, it is advised that the bacteria 
cultures be mixed with finely cut leguminous hay and sown over the 
field after the first iilants begin to appear. The authors state that this 
method adopted some weeks after the seed were sown gave greatly 
increased results over their checks. 

The evolution of plants, D. H. Campbet.l (New York: The Macmillan Co ., 189 $^ 
pp. VJ-^310,fi(j8. 60).—li\ this hook, which is expanded from a eoiirse of lectures in 
Leland Stanford Junior University, the aiith<trha8 sought to give an accurate though 
not strictly technical statement of the present state of our information regarding 
th<* genealogical history of the plant kingdom. While primarily designed for bot¬ 
anists, its unteohuical character commends it to every student of evolution. All 
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BOQTOdft of information have been freely drawn iipon, and the result is one of the most 
orderly arrangeuients of the plant kingdom of which we have any knowledge. 
Exceptions may be taken to the position of certain disputed groups, but until more 
is positively known concerning them their true position can only be doubtfully 
assigned. The chapters on geological and gt^ographical diBtril>ution and the influ¬ 
ence of environment are very suggestive of reasons for many apparent anomalies in 
nature. 

Foreign seeds and plants imported by the Section of Seed and Plant 
Introduction, (). F. Cook {U, S. Dept. Agr.y Dirisioti of Botany InventorieB J,pp,81; 
2fPp,94; 3fpp.l4; 4,pp.9). —These contain lists of the seeds, plants, cuttings, etc., 
secured by the special agents of the Section of l*laut Introduction, through exchanges 
and by other m<*an8. The first consists principally of lists of seeds and jdants which 
have been secured by N. K. Hansen during a trip to Russia, CJentral Asia, and Siberia. 
Inventory No. 2 continues the list secured by Mr. Hansen, and gives lists i>f materials 
collected by W. T. Swingle, and other miscellaneous collections. Inventory No. 3 
gives a list of the imi»rovcd varieties of sorghum which have been dev^eloped by the 
Division of Chemistry of this Department, and now made available to the experiment 
stations through this section. Inventory No. 4 enumerates and describes the cereals 
and forage }dants secured by M. A. Carlotou in Russia for distribution through this 
section. 

Notes on grasses of Nebraska, South Dakota, and Wyoming, L. H. Pammbl 

(Proc. Davenport Avad. Svi.y 7 {1899)^ pp. 229-243^ ph. 7). —Ecological and economic 
notes arc gi v cii of the grasses of this rcigion, and the following new species described: 
riAenm alpinum evrilmerianum, Melica pamelii Scrib., I*oa wyomingen8i& Scrib., and 
Hordeam easBjntOHnm Scrib. 

Secale africanum, O. Stapf (IfookePn Icon. Plant., 7 (1899), No. ly Plate 2001 ).— 
The author desci ibes as new this species of rye, which is said to be so abundant as to 
lend its name to the region. It is considereil a very distinct species and not a degen- 
erat<» variety of S. ccreale. 

Observations on the denudation of vegetation, M. Maxson (Pacific Rural Press, 
f)S (1899), Xo. 8y p. 116). —Suggests remedies for (’alifornian conditions. 

The opening lecture of the course of vegetable physiology applied to agri¬ 
culture at the Museum of Natural History, P. P. Dehkraix (.1?iw. Agron., 25 
(1899), Xo. 5, p. J12),^Kxi outline is given of tlic proposed w'ork, which vvas to ho 
principally concerm'uvvith studies of natural and artificial meadows. 

On the occurrence of lignin in the vascular cryptogams, K. LiNSUArER 
(Oesierr. Hot. Ztschr., 49 (1899), Xo. 9, pp. 317-823). 

The relation between the color of daffodils and the composition of the soils 
in which they are grown, A. 1*. Aitken ( 7Vom«. and Proc. Hot. Sov. Edinburgh, 21 
{1898), pt. 2, pp. 112-110). —Marked difi'erenees having been noted in dufibdils grown 
in ditl'erent places, analyses of the sidls were made. It was found that the intensity 
of color increased with the ])crcentage of organic matter, phosphoric acid, lime, and 
peroxid of iron. Wlietlier all or some particular item is the cause of the increased 
intensity of color is to be investigated furthei. 

The biology of pollen, B. LiUFOitbS (Jahrh. irins. Boi. IPringaheim'], S3 (1899), pp. 
232-312; alts, in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [London], IS99, Xo. 4,p. 411). —The author claims 
that moisture is not generally destructive of the germinating power of pollen grains, 
and that the resistance of pidlen to moisture is often greatly infiuenced by external 
conditions, it being greatly" eiilianoed in moist air. As a rule, those pollen grains 
which are unable to resist moisture germinate very rapidly. The pollen grains of 
anemophilous plants are, as a rule, characterized by their comparatively small size. 
While containing a larger proportion of starch, they have less nitrogenous matter 
than those of eiitomr.])hilous plants. 

Causes of the direction of the lateral branches of trees, ,1. Baraxetzky (Sitsher. 
Bot. Sec. Xaturf. Per. Kiew, 1898, Aug. 28; aha. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [London], 1899, 
No, 4 , p. 412). —The development of the lateral branches of trees is said to present 
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two different typt^e. In one, represented by the maple, aeb, cbeetnnt, iileu, piiyido* 
logical properties of the lateral branches are the same as those of^tlia eeeel mtihn 
stem, their obliiine direction being due to the angle at which they iMMmcIi ftom tiM 
main stem. In others, as in the linden, elm, etc., the lateral branches ace phy^dolag 
ically bilateral eren in the bud. In pines, all the first year’s shoots ace ereeti the 
subsequent bending down of the lateral branches being dne to the aneqnal growths 
of the tracbeids. 

Downward growth of rhizomes, A. Rimdach (Beitr, Wiaa. Bot, i* JLM., S (ISM), 
pp. n7-:204; aha. in Jour. Roy. Microa. Soc. [London], 1899^ Ko. 4, pp. /If, The 

power of rhizomes or other underground organs to rise or sink deeper Into Abe soil 
is attributed to changes in the direction of the growth in length due to the shorten¬ 
ing or elongation of the internodes of the stem, rarely to the lateral exteasion of 
the underground organ itself. It is influenced by the depth of covering of 'the soH, 
a slight (‘o\ oring indueiiig descent, while a deep covering will canse an asoent of the 
rhizome, etc. The author claims that this phenomenon can not be explained by 
heliotropisra or terotrupism. 

Seedless grapes, M(‘jllkr-Thubgau (Landw. Jahrb, Schweizf 1898, p, 71, pU, 4; 
aha. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [LondonJ, 1899^ No. 4, p. 407). —The author attributes 
the absence of seeds in some grapes to two causes, namely, the pollen grains maybe 
well devtdoped, but the ovules iuoapable of impregnation; either the pollen tubes 
do not reach the ovules or the ovule itself is sterile. To this class belong the Sul¬ 
tanas and currants of commerce. In the second class the ovules are capable of 
impregnation, but the polleu grains are degenerated; either the pollen tubes do not 
germinate or arc incapable of impregnating the ovule cell. Grapes which do not 
contain seeds are always smaller than those of the same variety containing them. 

The effect of various substances upon the respiration and assimilation of 
submerged plants, 15. .Iacoui {Flora, 80 {1899), No. S, pp. 289-S77). —The effect of 
carbon dioxid, ixdassium nitrate, ]>otassium clilorid, sodium chlorid, qninin, anti¬ 
pyrin, tbyroidin, and iodiu on Klodea canadensis and Afyriophylluni veriidllatum, as 
shown in their respiration and ussimilatiou, was investigated and reported upon. 
Different effects were sometimes noted for eijual strengths of solntiun on respiration 
and assimilation, the one being stimulated and the other retarded. 

On the absorption of nutrient substances by roots, D. Kny Deut, Rot, 
GeselL, 70 {1898), pp. 210-230; ahs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Sov. ^ondon], 1899, No, S, 
p. ?96). —The author conducted experiments upon maize, peas, and Jlydrovharia 
morits-ranfr, in which the absorption of methyl violet and of nitrates was demon¬ 
strated. The results won* by uo iiicaiis uniform, individuals of t)i(> same speeies 
showing great variation. The absorption of nutrient substances by roots is said to 
take place not only through the root hairs but through the (‘piderm in a sso&e of 
varying length on the apical side of the root-hair region. 

Hydrocyanxc acid in plants, A. H^hekt (/^m7. Soc. Chim. [Paris], 3. aer,, 19 (1898), 
pp. 310-313; ahs. in Jour, Roy. Micros. Soc. [Lawdow], 1899, No. 4, p. The 

presence qf trac'es of hydrocyanic acid is reported in red and black currants, young 
green shoots of Rihea auream, th(' embryo of Kriohotrya japonica, and m the leaves, 
stalks, and buds of Aquileyia vulgaris at the commencement of the period of vegeta¬ 
tion. The quantity present is not considered sufBcieut to act as a moans of defense* 

Hydrocyanic acid in the Amygdaleas, A. J. Van de Vkn {Arch. NeerioMd SH. 
Exact, et. Nat., 2 {1899), pp, 883-390; ahs. in Jour. Roy. Micros. Soc. [Londsfi], 1899, 
No, 4, p. 405), —The author states that the quantity of hydrocyanic aoid in the 
branobes of cherry-laurel decreases with increase of ago. There is little evidence 
of the presence of this aci<l in the roots of this plant. In the youngest leaves the 
acid occurs only in isolated groups of cells along the principal veins, the prspertion 
reaching in early summer as much as 2.4 per cent. The amount of the acid in the 
leaves may be decidedly increased by insolation. The author claims to have l>eea 
unabh^ to find any trace of hydrocyanic acid in Ficia satira nr in other speeies of 
^e genus, pr in Aquilogia vulgaris, where it has been stated to exist. 
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On the difeetion of etaroh in plants, Leglkrc du Sablon (Compt Rmd, Acad, 
8oi. Fari$, W {1898), Ko, 83, pp, 968-970). 

She lureeanoe and function of silica in plants, B. v6n Swiecicki {Halle, 1898, 
pp. 48; abe. Is Jour, Roy, Microe, 8oo, {^London^, 1899, No. $, p. 892 ),—The author 
olsims that in the case of cereal crops the upper portion of an internode is always 
stronger than the lower in consequence of its conlaining a larger amount of silica. 
The greatest strength was found iu the drat and fifth intemodes, and the upper 
part of the dfth internode in particular contains much more than the average pro¬ 
portion of silica. 

Formation of sugar in beets, M. Gonnerman (ZUohr. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 1898, 
pp, 667-689; ahe, in Jour. Roy. Mioroe. Soo. [London], 1899, No.3, p.S01),—'li is stated 
that the formation of sugar in the leaves of the beet can take place only through 
the action of an enzym. There are present in beet leaves two enzyme, an invertase 
and a diastase, both of which are distiuc't from the corresponding enzyme of barley. 
By their action starch is transformed by hydrolysis into prodiK’ts which are then 
changed into saccharose partly in the leaves and more completely in the parenchyma 
of the root. 

The physiological importance of the furfnroids in the organism of the sugar 
beet, J. SxoKi.AbA {Ztachr. Zuckerind. Bohmen, 23,p. 291; Neue Ztachr. Riihenz. lnd.,42 
{1899), No, 19, pp. 204-207), 

Anatomy and physiology of sugar-beet seed, A. Nbstler and.l. StoklasaCBu?. 
Aeaoo, Chim. Suer, et Diaiill., 16 (1899), No, 10, pp, 972-980, fujH, 2). 

Protein destruction and regeneration in plants, N. PKiAXiscnNiKOW (Her. Deut. 
Bot. Genell,, 17 (1899), Ko. 4, pp. 181-158 ).—A preliminary report of experiments with 
Ptsum eaiivum, Vida f aha, and Lnpinus luteua to determine the process of destruction 
and regeneration of protein. Investigations by various authors on V, aatira, V. 
faba, Piaum eativum, Phaseolua multiflorua, L, luteua, and Cucurbita pepo are quoted. 

The ecological relations of the vegetation on the sand dunes of Lake Mich¬ 
igan, H. C. Cowles (Bot. Gaz., 27 (1899), Koa. 4, pp. 281-308; 5, pp. 301-391, figs. 26). 

Influence of external agents on the anatomical structure of maritime plants, 
J. Schmidt (Bot. I'idaMkr., 22 (1899), No. 2, pp. 148-168, figa. ?).—Experimental inves¬ 
tigations upon Lathyriia maritimua as influenced by saline solutions and light. 

Some observations on the effect of distilled water on the roots of plants, 
N. ScHOULTZ (Compt. Rend. Soc. Imp. Nat., 28 (1897), pp. 217,218). 

Effect of Roentgen rays on plants, G. Tolomei (Rend. Avead. Linoei, Rome, 7. aer., 
8 (1898), No. l,pp. 31-39). 

Lichens on plum trees, F. A. Waitoh ( Vermont Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 289-290, pi. 1 ).— 
While engaged upon pollination experiments with plums the author noted the occur¬ 
rence of a number of species of lichens, especially on old trees. A quantity of material 
was collected and at least 12 species were determined. As has already been shown 
by Waite,' the application of Bordeaux mixture is a specific for the removal of these 
unsightly if not injurious plants. 

Influence of light on the development of fiingi, F. Grabwitz (Ueber den Einftuaa 
dea Lichtea auf der Entwickelung einiger Pilze. Leipaio, 1898, pp. 74; aba, in Jour. Roy, 
Microa, Soo. [London], 1899, No. 4, p. 420).—From a series of experiments made 
chiefly on Pilobolua mioroaporua and Coprxnua atercorariua, the author claims that the 
ripening of sporangia is not necessarily dependent on an entire absence of light 
although normally it takes place at night. On the other hand, the sporangia of Pilo- 
bolus and the pileus of Coprinus are not differentiated in perpetual darkness. The 
rapidity of the development of the receptacle increases with the intensity of the 
light. 

A stutlstioal enumeratioii of Australian fungi, D. MgAlpinb (Rpt. Auafralaaian 
Aaaoo, Adv, 8oi,,7 (189^),pp. 482-488 ).—^Notes are given on a number of species of 
fungi and their distribution in Australia, tables being given showing the proportion 


1J our. Myc., 7 (1893), p. 265. 
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of species in the different colonies and couipariHOUH made with the known species 
occurring in Great Britain. At the end of 1897 there were known to occur in 
Australia 12 groups of fungi containing 2,480 species. Of these about 81 per cent 
are common to Great Britain. 

The biology of parasitic fungi, M. Noudtiaitsen {Jahrh, Wise, BoU [^Pringsheim']^ 
SS {1898)fpp, 1-46; aba. in Jour, Bog. Micros. Soc. \_London’]f 1899, No. SjPp.SlO^ Sll ).— 
Botrgtis oinerea ordinarily n saprophyte may become parasitic, forcing entrance into 
the tissues of the liost plant. Gnlture experiments seem to indicate that the fungus 
secretes two substances, one of which is poisonous to ])rotoplasm and the other 
destroys the cellulose of the cell wall. These svibstanccs are probably enzyms. By 
this means the fungus is able to attack almost any plant in nearly any part. Some¬ 
what similar results were secured with Mnvor 8tolon\fer and Penicillium glauofim, 
although in general the last sjiocies does not appear to secrete a poisonous enzym. 

On the biology of wood-frequenting fungi, F. (.V.apek ( Her. Deut. Hot. GeaelU, 17 
(1899), No. 5,pp. 166-170). 

The modification of characters in the Uredineae, 1\ Magnur (7?e?\ T>p»t. Hot. 
Gesell., 17 {1899), No. 9,pp. 17S-lS4,pl. 1). 

Spore formation in Dematium pullulans, F. WEnr.MiNSKY {('enihl. Halt. w. Bar., 
S. Abt., 9 {1899)^ No. 9, pp. S07-80.!, figs. 9 ).—The author figures and describes the 
method of 8p<ire formation in this fungus. 

The decomposition of glucosids by fungi, K. F^UIE^\irscii {JUr. Beni, Bot, 
Gesell., 16 {1898),pp. 868-877; ahs. in .Jour. Bog. Micros. Soc. [ London'], 1899, No. 8,p. 
807 ).—The mycelium of Aspcrgillas niger, ^i. glaneus. and VeniciUinm ghtnchm is said 
to have the power of decomposing glucosids in tlic same way that einulsin acts 
upon them. The spores have the same power when germinaling. The substances 
resulting from the decomposition are glucose and some benzol derivatives. The 
glucose is taken up by the mycelium, while the other may be absorbed or rt^maiu in 
solution. 

A contribution to the knowledge of endotropic mycorrhiza, .1. Bkrnajv.ky 
{Termesz. Buz, Budapest, 1S99, pp. J.i, pis. 2). 

Biological species and races, E. Kostiu’i* (Hot. Tidsslr., JO {189<s), pp. 116-1*8; 
abs. in Jour. Bog. Micros. Soc. ( London], 7899, No. 3, p.8o/). —Tin* author ilistinguishes 
between these two terms as applied to fungi. In the case of biological riu’cs the capac¬ 
ity for one form to jiass over into another has been only ]»artially lost, \7hih‘ in bio¬ 
logical species it has eutirel> disappeared. Biological races are said to occur in 
Lophoderminm pinasfri, and biological species in the genera Coleosporium and 
Melampsora. In Puveinia gratuinis there ari' a number of biological races, each of 
which is limited to a definite host ]dant, while biological sjiecies also occur in the 
same genus. 

Three edible species of Coprinua, G. F. A i kin son (Aeic York CorneG Sta. 
Bui. 168, pp. 491-^16, figs. 18 ).—Tu continuation of his studi<*s and illustrations of 
mushrooms, the author describes 8 edible species of Coprinus, namely, the shaggy 
mane {^oprinus comatus), ink cap {(\ atranientarius), aiul the glistening Coprinus {C, 
mioaoeus). 


METEOROLOGY. 

Lightning and the electricity of the air, A. (x. McAdie and A. J. 
Henky (U. S, Dept. Agr., Weather llureaa Ditl. pp. 71^ pin, /, Jigs. 
21 ),—This bulletin contains two parts. 

^^Part I deals with the electrification of the atmosphere and the beat method of 
protecting life and property from lightning stroke, being in large ])art a revision of 
Bulletin 15, Protection from Lightning [E. S. K., 8, p. 31]. Part 11 gives statistics 
of actnal losses of life and property, including live stock in the fields, sustained in 
the United States during 1898. 

‘‘The aim of the paper is to furnish information of jiractical value to all persons, 
especially those who may have occasion to seek protection from lightning.'^ 
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The statistics collected show that during the 9 years, 1890-1898, 
2,496 deaths due to lightning occurred in the United States—or about 
5 per million of the population. During 1898, 1,866 buildings were 
struck and damaged, the total estimated loss being $1,441,880. The 
number of fires due to lightning during 1890-1897 was 7,658, the esti¬ 
mated loss from this cause being $17,672,772. The recorded loss of 
live stock by lightning stroke in 1898 was, cattle 904, horses 30(i, mules 
30, pigs 116, and sheej) 430, valued at $48,257. 

‘^The order of frequency of lightning stroke on the various soils in 
per(;entages, <lediiced from 380 reports, is as follows: Loam, 20 ])er cent; 
sand, 24 per cent; clay, 19 per cent; prairie, 19 per cent; scattering, 
12 per cent.” 

Meteorology, L. (1. Carpenter (Colorado JSta. Npt 1898^ pp. 174-- 
170). —A brief account is given of the work of the station in this depart¬ 
ment, especially of observations on rainfall, sunshine, and soil moisture. 
^‘To determine our rainfall normal at this place, we now have 20 years’ 
observations for most months. The normal thus obtained for the whole 
year is 13.20 in.” Ten years’ sunshine records have been secured but 
have not been measured and reduced. 

Meteorological record (Minnesota Sta. J{pt.lS9S. pp. —Tables of normal 

monthly ami annual temporatiires and ])reeipUati()u for some 35 stations in Minne¬ 
sota having records for 5 or more j eais, with annual and monthly temperatures and 
precipitation at 09 stations during 1897. 

Report of the division of meteorology, V. E. Mcncv {Kvniuckif sta. Rpt. 1897, pp. 
XXXV^XL). —A tahular summary of meteoroloi*ical oi»servations during 1897 on tem¬ 
perature, pressure, precipitation, sunshine and elondiiiess, wind. tbiindjTstorms, snow, 
hail, and fogs. The lueau temperature for the yearwas5r>.7 F , the highest 90^, 
September 14, an<l the lowest — 6, .January 25. The total rainfall was 49.19 in. 

Explosions to prevent hailstorms, E. Ottavi (Chron. Aijr. Canton Vaud, li (1899), 
Xo. 14, pp, 331-384). —Refers to what purport to be suceessful experiments in Styria. 

On the blue color of the sky, ,7. M. Pkrntek ( V'iener Akad. Am., 1899, p. 193; 
aba, in Xaturw. Jiundachau, li (1899), Xo, ,K),pp. 383, 384), 
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Study of evaporation, J. E. VA^NE (Colorado 8fa. "Rpt. 1898^ pp. 

—Observations on the rate of evaporation from water surfaces 
and from ditferent tyjies of soil are reported. 

“ [In the first case] two galvaiiiised iron cans 18 in. in diameter and 52 in. deep 
were set close together in the ground so that the tops of the <-aiJ8 were on a level 
with the surface. These were filled with water. Duriug Jub the evaporation was 
11.38 in. Both were exposed equally to the action of tht' sun and wind during this 
time. August I one was screened from the direct s of the sun and the other was 
left uncovered. From August 1 until September 24 the one in the shade lost 14.75 
in., while the one in the uncovered can lost 18.43 in. 

*'Tho can which was uncovered was left until October 3, when it was found that 
it had lost 35 31 in. during the time from July 1 until Octolier 3, or 95 days.’’ 

For the observations on evaporation from the soil 4 diff<^reut kinds 
of soil were used: (1) an upland soil of a mulatto color, containing a 
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small amount of clay, considerable sand, and enough, lime to cement it^ 
so that it is quite hard when in its natural condition; (2) a very fine 
black soil from a hilltop; (3) a rich clay soil of dark color, and (4) a 
flue light-coJored soil, commonly called gopher clay. Cans 18 in, in 
diameter and 52 in. deep were filled with these soils, a layer of subsoil 
being placed at the bottom of each can. The cans were placed in a 
trench so that their tojis were on a level with the surface of the ground. 
Water was added from time to time through a piece of gas x)ipo which 
extended 2^ ft. below the surface, the total amount added l)eing equal 
to 3 in. of rainfall for each can. The soils were kex)t bare and unculti¬ 
vated. At the end of 85 days the loss in weight was determine. 
This was found to be for soil No. 1, 1,038 tons per acre; for soil No. 2, 
527 tons per acre; soil No. 3, 435 tons per acre, and soil No. 4, 600 tons 
per acre. 

“Four other cans just like the ones described were filled with subsoil and soil of 
type No. 1. Jn two of those millet was planted, while two of them were left bare. 
After 85 days it was found that the average loss from the bare soils was 905 tons per 
acre, while the average loss of the two upon which millet was growing was 1,056 
tons per acre. The millet grew to be <»nly 4 to 0 in. high before it formed heads. 
Three inches of water besides the rainfall was added to each of these cans also.^^ 

Other observations on evaporation from the soil were made in con¬ 
nection with a study of the influence of a wind break. The wind-break 
was a sod wall and close board fence 4 ft. high, running east and west. 
Twenty galvaiiized-irou buckets, 11^ in. in diameter, were filled to the 
same level with soil No. 1 and sunk in the ground, at distances of from 
1 to 10 ft. from the wind-break,'so that their tops were on a level with 
the surface. Ten of the buckets were in buffalo grass sod and 10 in a 
millet field. Water was added to each bucket occasionally by means of 
glass tubes reaching nearly to the bottom, Jluring 62 days, beginning 
July 13 and eiuliug September 13, the average loss of water i)er acre 
from the soil in the buckets was 705 tons. As in the previous exx>eri- 
ments the soil was uncultivated and bore no vegetation. 

The influence of the wind-break is sliowu in the following table: 


Evaporation daring 6J dags, July 71 to Scptenihvr 7/, from buckets of soil at different 
distances from a wind-break. 



Water c 
per ac 
62 da^ fl 

North of 
wall in 
sod. 

tvaporated 
re duriug 
1. 

South of 
wall in 
millet. 

1 ri>d from wall.-... 

Tons. 

677 

633 

700 

703 

Tons. 

647 

686 

738 

704 

761 

Hookota 8 rods from wall....... 

Bvutkotii 6 roda from wall. 

Huckota 7 rods from wall... 

Buckets 8 rods from wall. 

Buckets 10rods from wall 

712 
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Eleettical Instminents for determining the moisture, tempera¬ 
ture, and soluble salt content of soils, L. J. Bbiogs ( U. 8. Dept. 
Agr., Division of Soils Bui. 15, pp. 35, figs. 12 ),— ^These methods have 
been described as they have been developed (£. S. B., 9, p. 535; 10, p. 30). 

is the object of this bulletin to describe the instruments and methods at 
present employed by this Division in inve8tif?ating the moisture and temperature of 
soils in the field, i ogether with a convenient field apparatus for investigating the 
soluble salt content of soils. Several important modifications in the instruments 
and methods, as previously described in other bulletins of the Division, have been 
made. A special instrument is now used for each of the three classes of determina¬ 
tions, instead of a single instrument as heretofore. This change greatly simplifies 
the instruments, makes them easier to operate, materially lessens their cost, and in 
the case of the moisture and temperature instruments permits the use of direct 
reading scales, thus avoiding, except in cases where more than ordinary accuracy is 
desired, the necessity of any reduction of the results obtained.^’ 

Moisture determinationB, J. H. Sheppebd and A. M. Ten Eyck 
(North Dakota Sta. BuL 38, pp. 396-^403, 405, 406, 409--411, fig. 1, 
dgms. 2). —In connection with the comparative tests of methods of cul¬ 
ture of wheat, noted^elsewhere (see p. 338), determinations of the mois¬ 
ture content and temperature of the soil at different depths were made 
and observations on the temperature and humidity of the air and on 
evaporation were recorded. 

Three complete determinations of the moisture content of each plat were made 
during the season. The first 8(‘t of samples was taken May 3 to 12, a short time 
after sowing and before much of the grain was up. A second set of samples was 
taken July 5 to 9, when the wheat was heading, and the third set was taken August 
10 to 15, Jtist after harvest. Part of the first set of samples, including all of the fall- 
plowed plats except three, were taken with a soil tube made after the pattern of 
the tube used by Prof. F. II. King, of the Wisconsin Experiment Station. The 
remaining samples of the first and second sets were taken with a common wood auger. 

^'Sampl(‘S were taken with the auger and with the tul>e from the same plat and 
the percentage of moistuio was compared. The auger samples showed the higher 
percentage of moisture. The auger method of sampling is preferable with our soil 
when it is moist and sticky. 

*^Each sample taken is a triplicate'or is a composite from 3 holes made in the same 
l)lat. All inch and a quarter auger w as use<l for the first foot and an inch auger for 
the second and third feet. The samples thus obtained were found to be more nearly 
o(iual in bulk and weight than when the larger auger was U8 (hI for each foot. 

Favorable weather prevailed during the taking of each set of samples. Check 
samples taken on the last day of sampling from the first plat samples showed very 
little change in moisture content. The greatest change or loss occurred between 
July 5 and 9, the time the second set of samples was taken. This was at a time 
when the grain was using a large quantity of water and a check sample show'ed a 
decrease of moisture as follows during the 4 days^ interval; 

Per cent. 

First foot. 1.31 

Second foot. 1.81 

Third foot...No change. 

‘‘The soil samples were drie<l in a large vertical oven over a free gasolin flame. 
The temperature w'as maintained at about 110^ C. The drying was continued for 
from 20 to 24 hourp, or until the w'eights were practically constant. It was found 
that after a sample was thoroughly dry continued heating caused a gradual slight 
increase in weight. All percentages of moisture are calculated on the dry weights 
of the soil.” 

9068—No. 4-3 
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Observations on evaporation were made with a modified Piohe 
evaporometer. 

The essential features of the instrument are a graduated glass tube which is 
filled with water and allowed to rest upon a base covered with filter paper into 
which the water feeds and from which the ovaporaMon takes place. By a compari¬ 
son of the results given by this evaporometer with those obtained from a freely 
exposed water surface it was found that the evaporation recorded by the evapo¬ 
rometer exceeded that from the free water surface in the ratio of 1.2:1.’^ 

In a special study of the moisture and temperature of the soil under 
the Campbell and ordinary methods of culture of wheat, daily observa¬ 
tions from May 13 to the end of August were made on fall-plowed plats 
at depths of 3 to 0 and 21 to 24 in., with the electrical apparatus 
devised by the Division of Soils of this Department. 

'*The results seem to be slightly in favor of the Campbell treatment. Under this 
treatment the 3 to 6 in. depth has maintained more water than the ordinary treat¬ 
ment through the whole season. The drought seems to have been about 2 weeks 
later in reducing the moisture at 21 to 24 in. under the Campbell treatment than 
under the ordinary. . . . 

The average moisture content for the whole season shows a difference in favor of 
the Campbell treatment of 1.84 per cent in the first 6 in. and 0.43 per cent at the 21 to 
24 in. depth. . . . 

‘‘The temperature at the 3 to 6 in. depth was highest through the whole season 
in the Campbell plat, the greatest difference, 13^"', occurring May 17. The greatest 
and most rapid changes of temperature also occur in the Campbell ground. 

“At the 21 to 24 in. depth . . . the temperature of the 2 plats seldom varies more 
than 2 or 3^^, but the general average* for the whole season is in favor of the ordinary 
treatment. At this depth the soil given ordinary treatme^nt shows greater and 
slightly more rapid changes of temperature than the Campbell ground. The loose 
earth of the cultivated plat is subject to great and rapid changes of temperature, 
but it seems to act as a blanket to keep the heat more uniform in the firmer soil 
below. . . . 

“The mean of the daily temperature for the whole season shows a difference of 
7.84° in favor of the Campbell ground at the 3 to 6 in. depth, while at the 21 to 24 in. 
depth the difference is 1.53° in favor of the ordinary treatment. . . . 

“The cultivated ground gets warmer near the surface during the day but cools off 
more rapidly during the night tlian does the ground receiving ordinary treatment, 
while the 1 tter allows more heat to penetrate dc^p into the soil than does the 
former.^’ 

On 'the usurious effect of sea water on soils, A. J. Swaving 
(Landw, Yers, 8taU,51 (1899)^ No. 463-171 ).—This is an account 

of examinations of Holland soils which had been overflowed by the sea. 
It was found that the soils to a depth of 25 cm. contained from 0.5 to 
6.2 parts of chloriii per thousand. In the course of a year the amounts 
were greatly reduced. The inixu-y to crops on the flooded land was 
apparently partly due to washing of the soil and the deposition of 
mud, forming a crust which retarded the washing out of the chlorin 
and in some cases prevented the germination of seeds. 

Salt*water flood of November 29,1897, T. S. Dymond and D. 
Houston {Jour. Essex Tech. Lah., vol. 5, pp. 175-182).—Analyses of 
soils from the coast of Essex flooded by sea water during different 
lengths of time (6 hours to 8 days) showed the presence of about 0.2 
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per cent of salt (NaCl) in the surface soil as against 0.01 per cent in 
nnflooded soil, an amount considered insufficient to account for the 
injury to the crops, since <<it has been found that in soil containing as 
much as 1.6 to 2 per cent of salt, i. e., 20 tons per acre didiised through 
the first 0 in., barley and annual grasses are able to grow, while the 
latter will produce a full crop in land containing 1 per cent and that 
clover will flourish in land containing 0.5 per cent of salt.”^ The injury 
is believed to be due to the action of the salt on the mechanical condi¬ 
tion of the soil. 

The removal of the salt from the soil by means of washing and by 
the growth of crops is discussed, the results of some experiments in 
these lines being briefly referred to. 

The soils of Dorset, D. A. Gilchrist, O. M. Luxmoore, and A. M. 
Rylby {Jour. Beading College^ J899^ Sup. FJJZ, pp. 40j. — This is a pre¬ 
liminary report “ issued under the terms of an agreement with the Tech¬ 
nical Instruction Committee of the Dorset County Council, by which 
the agricultural department of Reading College has undertaken to 
analyze 20 samples of soil annually during the 5 years commencing 
January 1,1898, making in all 100 samples of soil. Preliminary reports 
will be published annually, and a full report will be issued at the end 
of the 5 years.” 

Analyses of 22 samples of soil from Dorset, besides 2 from Oxon and 
1 each from Hampshire and Berkshire, are reported. 

^'ThediHtriots from which the sainjilesof soil are taken are carefully selected so that 
the various geological formations in Dorset may ho well represented, and also that 
each may he, as far as possible, typical of a considerable area of land. 

^'The principal objects of the work are (1) to place in the hands of Dorset agricul¬ 
turists information as to the composition of the soils of the county, and (2) to make 
suggestions for the manuring of the princi]>al farm crops on the different classes of 
soils. The samples of soil are collected by the agricultural lecturers, who note the 
geological and agricultural eharacteristies of the soils and subsoils, as well as their 
suitability for dilferent crops.’’ 

The samples were taken in boxes which preserved the soils in their 
natural condition to a depth of 18 in. The soil and subsoil were sep¬ 
arately subjected to mechanical and chemical analysis by the usual 
methods. The phosphoric acid and potash soluble in citric acid by the 
Dyer method were also determined. There is no simple relation yet 
apparent between the richness or poverty of a soil in potash or in phos¬ 
phates, total or soluble, and the geological formation on which it lies.” 

Lime in state of carbonate is distinguished from that in other combi- ' 
nations. 

The results are discussed Vith reference to “the manuring of the 
principal farm crops on the different classes of soils.” 

Potable water, O. W. McCurdy and T. Smith {Idaho Sta. Bui. 19, pp. ^7-75).— 
The importance of a pure water supply is briefly discussed, directions are given for 
taking samples of water for analysis, and analyses of 1 sample of artesian water 


* Proo. Inst. CivU. Eng., 101 (1890), pp. 189-204. 
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(witli reference to sanitary condition and mineral constituents) and 20 samples of 
well water (with reference to sanitary condition) are reported, with notes on inter¬ 
pretation of the results of analysis. 

The industrial sterilization of potable water by means of ozone {Rev, Soi, 
[Paris], 4, ser., 12 {1899), iVb. 14, pp. 482-485), —A review of work on this subject. 

DrinJ^g water—city, town, and rural supplies, A. W. Blair {North Carolina 
Sia, Bui. ICil, pp. 207-223, fig. -This bulletin reports analyses with reference to 
sanitary conditions of 88 samples of drinking water and discusses in a popular man¬ 
ner the purity aud sohent proiiertics of water; sources of drinking water; the con¬ 
struction and caro of wells; the relation of drinking water to disease, and the value 
of chemical analysis in determining the sanitary condition of water. Directions for 
sampling drinking water are added. 

Drinking water, J. L. Hills, B. O. White, and C. H. Jones {Vermont Sia. Rpt.' 
1898, pp. 177, /78). —Analyses, with reference to luirity, of 5(> samples classified as 
follows: Springs, 20; wells, 27; reservoirs, 5, and pond ice, 4. ‘‘The analyses show 
that 25 per cent of the spring water, 30 per cent of the well water, 40 per cent of the 
reservoir w^ater, aud all of the ices w ere either impure and unfit to use or else were 
of doubtful purity. There have been 231 sam})les of water analyzed at this station 
during the ^nist 5 years. The iiroportions of questionable samples in the various 
groups have been found to be, 8]»ring, 22 per cent; well, 50 per cent; pond, etc., 41 
per cent. It is but fair to say, how’ever, that in several cases there was reason to 
bclie\e that the samjile was made impure by the use of a dirty jug, bottle, or can.” 

Essential soil constituents, T. S. Dymoni> (Jour. Ksscjt Tech. Lah., vol. 3, pp. 
11-15, dgm. 1). —A table and diagram show the total and available amounts of lime, 
magnesia, ]iotash, ])ho8phoric acid, sulphuric acid, and nitrogen in average Essex 
soils, and the amounts absorbed by crops, lost in drainagi*, and applied in fertilizers 
and manure. 

Soils of Mississippi—texture aud water conditions, W. L. Httcuhnson {Mis¬ 
sissippi Sta. Bui. 58, pp. 14). —A popular general discussion of this subject. 

Analysis of soils, V. F. JrRiT/ {Upt. Senior Analyst Cape of dood Hope, 1898, pp. 
86-50, chart /).—Ucsults of examinations of some 50 samples of soil are reported and 
the available plant food in grain soils of 3 different divisions ol‘ the provinci* is 
shown ill a colored chart, fhe results of studios of hillock and level soil here 
reported have been iireviously noted (E. S. K., 10, i>. 827j. 

The presence of zinc in the soil and the products of the soil, from different 
parts of the province of Liege, Joi uissen aud I'nosT (llul. Assoc, Beige Chim., 16 
{1899), No. 6, pp. 272-278 ).—Notable quantities of zinc wore found in both the soil 
and vegetation, oven at n distance of 22 kilometers from zinc works. The methods 
employed for the separation and determination of zinc are given.—ii. snydkr. 


FERTILIZERS. 

The availability of organic nitrogen in fertilizers as measured 
by the alkaline-permanganate method, O. 11. Jones {Yermoni Sta. 
Bpt, 1898^ pp. 1 GO-171), —modifications of the permanganate 
method were tested on 18 nitrogenoiLs materials. “The results of these 
preliminary trials with the various acid, alkaline, and neutral iierraan- 
ganates indicated that comparisons of the nitrogen availabilities of 
different substances would probably be more reliable if equivalent 
amounts of nitrogen were used than if a gram of substance, be it rich 
or poor in this element, was taken.’’ The experiments on this point, 
using acid and alkaline-permanganate solutions, gave results more 
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comparable with each other than those obtained by using 1 gm. of 
material for each determination. 

“A consideration f)f the results obtained, rapidity and ease of han¬ 
dling, led to the selection of the alkaline-permanganate method (using 
16 gm. potassium permanganate and 150 gm. sodium hydrate to a liter) 
for further work on a nitrogen equivalent basis of about 4.50 per cent 
(0.045 gm.).’’ 

The results obtaine<l were as follows: 


Nitrogen availahilitieH as shown hy the alkaline-permanganaie method. 


IlHing 1 giii.ofHiib' 
I Htauce. 


TTsing 0.045 gm. nitrogen. 



MatorialH. 

X oiai , 
nitrogen. 

Nitrogen 

available. 

Availa¬ 
bility of 
nitrogen. 

Sub- 1 
1 Mtance j 
used, j 

a . 

Ss g 
.■:e 

Nitrogen 

juvailable. 

Availa¬ 
bility of 
nitrogen. 

1 

Ground lione. 

7Vr cfnt .' 
3.33 

Pvi cent. 
2.42 

Per cent. 
72.6 

amt. 

1.333 

^ Per cent. 
4.44 

7Vr cent. 
2.94 

Per cent. 
66.2 

2 

Dried fish. 

G. 03 

3.1.*! 

45.5 

1 .666 

4.62 

3.16 

68.5 

3 

Tunka{;c. 

5.18 

2.31 

44.0 

. 900 

, 4.66 

2. 61 

56.0 

4 

Cotton hojmI meal. 

6. 90 

1.81 1 

26.4 

.666 

4, 60 

2.13 

46.3 

5 

Dried blooil . 

13.71 

! 3.9.5 

28 8 

. 333 

4. .57 

3.12 

68.3 

6 

Castor ])ouia(‘c . 

5,70 

1 2 52 1 

1 44.2 

. 800 

4.50 

2.73 

60.0 

7 

Leather., 

7. 51 

I.IG 

15.6 

. 600 

, 4.50 1 

1.47 

32.7 

8 

Iloof meal. 

13. 6r> 1 

4. .55 

33.3 1 

I .333 

' 4.55 

3.11 

68.3 

0 

Horn meal. 

14, 53 ! 

4.49 

' 30.0 

.310 

4.50 1 

2.67 

50.4 

10 

Horn ahuvings. 

14. 39 

4 6.5 

.32 3 

.310 

' 4.46 

2.88 

64 6 

11 

Leather refiiHo . 

7, 20 

1.43 

19.5 

1 .610 

4. 45 

1.33 

30.0 

12 

Philadelphia tankage- 

7.07 

1 23 

17.4 

. 620 

4.38 

1.30 

29.7 

13 

Felt refuae. 

4.65 

2.24 

49.2 

1.000 

4. 55 

2.31 

50.8 

14 

Wool waato. 

4. 94 

1.71 

34 5 

,900 

4.45 

1.82 

41.0 

15 

CaHoln. 

12. 36 

3.30 

26.7 

, . 300 

4. 45 

2.59 

58.2 

IG 

Flax meal. 

G. 41 

2 17 

33.8 

.700 

4.49 

2.03 

4,5.2 

17 

(rluton meal. 

6. 55 

1.76 

26.5 

.080 

4.52 

1 2.09 

46.0 

18 

Muck. 

1.57 

. .52 

33. 0 

2. 800 

4.40 

1 

21.3 


would appear from the table that 1 f^in. of bij^bly (»rgamc matorialw is too large 
an amount to subject to the disintegrating etfert of a solution containing 1.6 gm. of 
potassium jiormangauate and 15 gm. of sodium hydrate under the specified condi¬ 
tions [digesting below boiling 1 hour and distilling 1 hour]. Its use gives low 
and obviously unsatisfactory iigures. Thus the nitrogen of cotton-seed meal and of 
dried blood, which is known to bo readily available in the soil, ranks lower in appar¬ 
ent availability than that (»f wool waste and muck, which is actually relatively 
inert. Indeed it does not rise far above that of the leather products. When, how¬ 
ever, equal quantities of nitrogen rather than of the crude material are treated, a 
difterent and more rational story is told. 

**Grouping the crude stock according as it falls one side ortho other of 50 per cent 
availability when thus tested, the following showing is made: 

**Above 50. —Dry ground iish, dried blood, hoof meal, ground bone, horn shavings, 
castor pomace, horn meal, casein, tankage, felt refuse (68.5 to 50.8). 

Below 50 and abo\'v 40. —Cotton-seed meal, gluten meal, flax meal, wool w'aste (46.3 
to 41.0). 

Below 40. —Raw leather, leather refuse, Philadelphia tankage, muck (32.7 to 21.3). 

^'The only questionable stock in the first group is the felt refuse. 

^'All the materials in the third group are well known to he of inferior avail¬ 
ability. 

^^The second group is an anomalous one. The nitrogen of cotton-seed and linseed 
meals is, as a matter of fact, readily available in the soil, yet 8 samples of cotton¬ 
seed meal tested on the 4.50 per cent nitrogen basis show low availabilities ranging 
firom 46 to 49 per cent. 
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** It seems probable that these low flgnres are caused by the rdatiyely large amooiita 
of nonnitrogenons organic matter which these goods contain. This theory is borne 
out by the similarity of the results obtained with other vegetable ammoniates (dax 
and gluten meals), although castor pomace is an esception. It is also confirmed by 
the lowered results obtained on dried blood, dry ground fish, etc., when nonnitrog- 
enouB organic matter (filter paper, starch, etc.) were digested with them in the 
permanganate solutions. . . . 

**The shortcoming of the permanganate method does not seriously impair its 
nsofnlness, inasmuch as pepsin-digestion methods accord to materials like unacidified 
cotton-seed meal their just dues. Doubtful samples should not be condemned on 
the testimony of a single method. Any fertilizer containing nitrogen with low 
availability by })ermanganate, but ranking relatively high by pepsin, may he passed 
with a fair degree of safety.” ^ 

The alkaline-permanganate method and the pepsin-digestion method 
were compared on 118 brands of commercial fertilizers and on the 
average goods of each of 18 manufacturers selling fertilizers in Vermont. 
Of the 118 samples 11 showed an availability below 60 per cent and 
1 below 40 per cent. Of the 18 average samples 2 seemed to be open 
to (luestion as regards the quality of the nitrogenous matter. 

In conclusion it is stated that— 

'*The alkaline-permanganate method (16 gm. potassium permanganate, 150 gm. 
sodium hydrate to 1,000 cc.; 100 cc. used in (>00 cc. fiask; digestion for an hour 
below boiling, followed by an bourns distillation) has shown broad distinctions 
between materials of animal origin of high and low nitrogen availability, provided 
amounts of substance eiiuivalent to 0.045 gm. of nitrogen are used. 

^^It is simpler and far more ra]nd than the pepsin-digestion method, and should 
prove particularly useful in eliminating quickly from a loug list of fertilizers a large 
share of goods which would surely show high availabilities by the longer and more 
tedious processes. Its failure to show a siifiicient availability with unacidified 
vegetable ammoniates may be overcome by the use of the pepsin method in doubtful 
cases. 

Materials falling below 50 per cent nitrogen availability by this method ore 
open to suspicion; those falling below 40 per cent are surely of little value for the 
production of crops. All such, however, should be likewise tested with pepsin, and^ 
if opportunity admits, may be subjected to vegetation tests. 

The alkaline-permanganate method should bo considered an aid to vegetation 
tests rather than a substitute for them.” 

The use ammoniacal fertilizers on calcareous soils, E. Girs- 

TINIANI {Ann. Affron., Jti5 (18!)!)), No. 7, pp. ;}25-33r,).—This is the first 
of a pri^osed series of articles on this subject and deals with experi¬ 
ments made with sand. The experiments were made in 260 cc. bottles 
containing 200 gm. of sand mixed with varying amounts of calciam 
carbonate. For purposes of comparison one bottle contained pure sand; 
another, pure calcium carbonate. A known quantity of ammonium 
sulphate solution was added and the amount of ammonia which 
escaped was determined by drawing a current of air through the soil 
and passing it through acid. In one series of experiments moist air 
was used; in another, dry air. Experiments of the same character, 
using only moist air, were made with Thomas slag as a snbstitnte for 
the oaleiam carbonate. In the first case the bottles were allowed to 
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fltaQd closed and at rest for 48 bonrs; a current of moist air drawn 
through them during 48 hours removed about ^ of the ammoniacal 
nitrogen added. The amount of calcium carbonate present was 
practically without effect on the amount of ammonia removed. With 
dry air, however, nearly the whole of the nitrogen was given off. 
With Thomas slag the evolution of ammonia was more rapid. In the 
case of the sand containing 3 per cent of slag, nearly all of the nitrogen 
was removed in 20 hours. 

The preeenratioii of manure, H. Maerckbr (Landw. Wohnaohr. Setoham, 1899, No, 
1; Neue Ztsohr, liilbenz, Ind,, 49 (1899), No, t6,pp, 161--16S), 

The work of bacteria in barnyard manure, A. Stutzbr (Die Arbeit der Bdkterien 
im BkUWinger, Berlin: Paul Parey, 1899,pp, 98), 

Fertilizere—a gfuide for instruotion in agricultural echoole, H. Balster (DUm-^ 
gerlehre, ein Leitfaden fur den Unterrieht in der Diingerlehre an landwirtaohqftliohen 
LSkrenetalien, Stuttgart: Eugen Ulmer, 1899,pp,89), 

A review of the present knowledge of sodium nitrate, together with the 
origin, production, and destruction of nitrates in the soil, J. A. Mtbrs (Jour, 
Jmer, Chem.Soo,, 91 (1899), No, 6, pp, 455-468), —This is an extended rdsum^ of the 
subject, treating especially of the agricultural features. 

Wiborgh phosphate, L. F. Nilson (Landw. Vera. Stat,, 51 (1899), No, 6, pp, 401- 
490), —This article has already been noted from another source (£. S. R., 10, p. 32). 

The phosphates of Gkard, J. Pellissikr (Jour, Agr, Prat,, 1899, II, No, 40,pp, 496- 
499), —A description of the deposits and of the nature of the phosphates. 

Arsenic in superphosphates, £. Uasbluoff (Landw, Wohnbl, Sohleawig-JSolatein, 
49 (1899), No, 34, pp, GS7-6S9), 

Influence on plants of potassium perchlorate in nitrates, A. Pagnoul (Belg, 
Sort, et Agr,, 11 (1899), No, 16, pp, 249,950), 

Fertilizers and fertility, L. A. Clinton (Amer, Gard,,90 (1899), No, 9^,p, 670 ),— 
A discussion and attempt at explanation of the results obtained in certain fertilizer 
tests on field crops in which the fertilized plats gave decreased yields as compared 
with control plats which received no fertilizers. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Crop report for 1898, J. H. Shrppebd and A. M. Tek Etoe 
{North Dakota 8ta. Bui, 39^ pp. 413-^458^ figs, 3 ),—The work here 
reported consists of variety tests and a study of the thickness and 
depth of planting of grain, forage, and root crops; a test of changing 
seed wheat; and a series of experiments in crop rotation. Work along 
this line has been previously reported (E. 8. R., 8, p. 214). No results 
have been published for 1896 and 1897. This report deals mainly with 
crops grown in 1898. The results are given in tables and discussed. 

Among 39 varieties of wheat tested this season, Select Haynes Blue" 
Stem and Select Bystiug life, both originated from selected plants, 
stood highest in grade and yield. For a series of 5 years Bolton Blue 
Stem gave the largest average yield, and for a series of 7 years Experi¬ 
ment Station Fife 66 stood first in yield and grade. 

Experiments in changing seed indicated that the practice is beneficial 
only when a better variety or a better strain of the same variety are 
obtained. 
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Sowing wheat at the rate of 5^ pk. per acre gave the best average 
results for 4 seasons. This season, sowing at different depths had but 
little effect on the yield. Sowing from 2 to 3 in. deep is considered best. 

Of a number of varieties of oats, Tartarian gave the best yields in 
the 5 years’ test. Sowing from 5 to 10 pk, of oats jier acre inOuenced 
the yield but little during this season. 

The results of 4 years’ tests showed that Mansury barley was the 
most prolific of the varieties tested. The results of a single trial 
showed that sowing barley at a depth of 3 in. gave the best yield. 

Tests with spelt indicated that it produces as large a yield as barley, 
and analyses showed that it is equal in feeding value to barley or oafs. 

Oom did not mature at the station this season, and Kafir corn has 
not matured in any season. Gehu, Will Acmq, Will Dakota, Mercer, 
and Northwestern Dent are considered as some of the best varieties 
for that locality. Sowing corn broad<;ast gave smaller yields than sow¬ 
ing it in drills. Corn sown in drills 24 in. apart gave better yields than 
at greater or less distances. Planting in drills ft. apart produced 
the largest yields of grain and fodder when single plants stood 6 in. 
apart in the drill. This season planting from 2 to 4 in. deep gave the 
best results. 

Owing to the short season only the earliest varieties of potatoes 
ripened in 1898. Tn a single trial Early Andes gave the best yield and 
was found to equal Early Ohio in quality and earliness. Planting in 
hills 10 in, apart with rows 34 ft, apart I’esulted in best yields in a 
series of distance experiments carried on this season. Doubling the 
amount of seed in the hill was not found profitable. A single trial 
indicated that i)lanting potatoes from 4 to 5 in. deep gave the best 
results at the station. 

notation experiments carried on for 6 years showed that continuous 
wheat culture is unprofitable and that growing wheat in rotation 
increases the yield and improves the (juality. Laud producing 3 croi)8 
of wheat and 1 cultivated crop in 4 years gave almost as much wheat 
and more profitable returns than land ])roducing 4 crops of wheat in 
succession. 

Eye has not proved a profitable crop at the station. Early varieties 
of buckwheat are considered valuable for the eastern part of the State, 

Report of the experiments in the manuring of oats, hay, tur¬ 
nips, and potatoes, E. P. Wright, J. W. Paterson, and J. E. 
Campbell {Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech. Coh Agr. Dept. Rpts. 
1897jpp» 116 ).—It is concluded from tests on the residual value of 
manures applied to the turnip croj), as shown in the effect of succeed¬ 
ing oat and hay crops, that applications of the common phosphatic 
fertilizers and Wnyard manure extend their influence over several 
crops. Superphosphate gave better returns than basic slag or bone 
meal, considering both the immediate and subsequent eflec^ts. Bone 
meal was interior to basic slag. Better yields were obtained from an 
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ail^tsation of 10 tons of barnyard manure and 4 cwt. of superphos- 
phate than from an application of 20 tons of barnyard manure alone. 

The results of experiments on the manuring of turnips in 1897 indi¬ 
cated that barnyard manure should be applied with superphosphate. 
The nitrogen and phosphates of dissolved bones were less efiPective 
than the same substances supplied in mineral superphosphate in con¬ 
junction with sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda. Kainit gave 
better results than sulphate of potash when applied with superphos¬ 
phate and nitrate of soda. 

From results in manuring hay fields the author concludes that the 
relative proportion of grasses and clovers in the hay can be largely 
controlled by the fertilizers applied. Better results were obtained 
from the barnyard manure when a nitrogenous fertilizer was applied 
with it. 

The results of fertilizer exi)eriments with oats during the season of 
1897 showed that the application mixed in the proportion of 1 cwt. 
nitrate of soda and 2 cwt. eat'h of superphosphate and kainit was most 
effective. Omitting jiotash from the apx)lication or doubling the amount 
of kainit in the formula given above was found to be detrimental. The 
results further indicate that the quantity of 8uperi)ho8phate might be 
increased with advantage, and that sul]>hate of ammonia could be 
wholly or partially substituted for nitrate of soda. 

In experiments on the inanuring of early potatoes the best results 
were obtained from a fertilizer containing 17 per cent soluble phos¬ 
phate, 4.75 per cent ammonia, and 9.75 per cent potash. From the 
data obtained, the author concludes that potatoes recjuire a complete 
fertilizer. 

A rotation experiment has been in progress for 2 years and is to be 
continued another season. The object of the work is to determine the 
relative merits of large quantities of slow-acting fertilizers applied 
only once in the rotation and of smaller dressings of quick-acting fer¬ 
tilizers applied to each successive crop. The results so far are in favor 
of the quick-acting fertilizers. 

The growth of alfalfa in Kansas, G. L. Clothier {Kansas Sta. 
Bui, 85^ pp, 1-13). —This is a report upon observations on the growth of 
alfalfa in 27 counties of northwestern Ivansas. A synopsis of interviews 
with 51 farmers concerning the raising and use of alfalfa is given, 

^'The ideal oonditious of soil and moisture for the growth of the plant are found in 
the valleys of streams where sheet water is obtained at the depth of 20 ft. or less and 
where the soil is a porous, sandy loam with a permeable subsoil. I am convinced, 
however, that alfalfa will grow and give remunerative returns upon as many varieties 
of soil as any other cultivated plant. . . . It will produce a fair crop . . . upon 
X>oor land if not water-soaked. . . . Sufficient moisture in the soil is the one condition 
indispensable to a good crop of alfalfa.” 

The feeding value of green alfalfa and alfalfa hay is discussed. The 
author notes that alfalfa hay, even when well cured, is liable to become 
moldy. As a remedy it is recommended that the hay be stacked witb 
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alternate layers of straw in the proportion of 2 loads of alfalA to 1 ^ 
straw. The dangers attending pasturing animals oh alfalfa Mre dis¬ 
cussed^ as well as the profits from feeding this crop. 

The grafting of beets, M. H. Saonieb {Bui. Soc. Nat Agr. Fnmot^ 
59 {1899)j No. 7, pp. 520-523 ).—The grafting of sugar beet for the pur¬ 
pose of increasing the seed yield of desirable varieties is described. A 
beet from which it is desired to obtain a large yield of seed is sprouted. 
As soon as the offsets at the crown of the beet have reached 2 or 3 cm. 
in length they arc removed^ along with a small portion of the flesh, 
and grafted on another beet. This is done by inserting the offset on a 
new beet just below the crown in a cut corresponding to the form of tlie 
piece of desh taken from the mother beet. It is reported that in one 
experiment 48 offsets were obtained from one mother beet in this 
manner, 31 of which, when grafted on other beets, grew and produced 
first-class plants, each plant yielding a normal amount of seed. 

Cassava—cultural notes and fertilizer experiments, H. E. Stock- 
bridge {Florida 8ta. But 49, pp. 5-19, ph. 2, fig. J ).—Notes are given 
on the origin, habitat, and characteristics of the cassava plant and the 
soil and climatic conditions it requires. Methods of preserving and 
planting the seed, preparing and fertilizing the soil, and cultivating 
and harvesting the crop are described. 

The fertilizer experiment was conducted on 9 fifth-acre plats. A fer¬ 
tilizer mixture consisting of 125 lbs. acid phosphate, 150 lbs. cotton¬ 
seed meal, and 75 lbs. muriate of x)otash per acre, wliich has given 
good results at the station, was considered a normal application, and 
in this test the fertilizer applications were modiffcations of one or more 
of the constituents of this normal fertilizer. 

Yield of cassava roots per acre with different fertilizers. 

PoandA. 


Check plat—uo fertilizer. 7,420 

250 lbs. acid phosphate, ^100 lbs. cottoo-seed meal, and 150 lbs. 

mnriate of potash. 10,430 

187^ lbs. acid ])hosphato, 225 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 112| lbs. 

inuiiate of potash.11,480 

125 lbs. acid phosphate, 150 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 75 lbs. muri- 

.ate of 2 )otash. 18,510 

125 lbs. acid phosphate, 150 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 37^ lbs. 

muriate of potash.15,050 

125 lbs. acid phosphate, 75 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 75 lbs. muri¬ 
ate of potash. X5,060 

62| lbs. acid phosphate, 150 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 75 lbs. muri¬ 
ate of potash. 12,250 

250 lbs. acid phosphate, 300 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 150 lbs. 

muriate of potash. 18 ^ 475 

250 lbs. acid phosphate, 300 lbs. cotton-seed meal, and 150 lbs. 
muriate of potash. 12,740 


The average yield of cassava on the 8 fertilized plats was 12,979 lbs., 
the smallest yield being 10,430 lbs. and the largest 15,080 lbs. As the 
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covers only a one year trial, tbe author draws no definite 

cOli^MonB. 

VMid eaqperiments with com, W. C. Latta and W. B. Anderson 
(Indiana Bta. Bui. 77 ^pp. J^Q-Sd ).—^These experiments are in continuation 
of work formerly reported (E. S. R., 0, p. 237). This is the seventh 
year of the experiments. A summary of the average results is here 
given. 

In general, planting corn early in May gave the best returns. The 
greateat average yields of ears and stalks were obtained when single 
Stalks stood 12 to 14 in. apart in rows 3^ ft. apart. Thick planting 
reduced the size of the ears and the percentage of grain, but in dry 
seasons it produced the heaviest yield of stalks. Cultivating 1,2, and 
3 in. deep gave about equal results, and cultivating 4 in. deep consider¬ 
ably reduced tbe yield. There was practically no difierence in planting 
com in hills or drills. 

The fertilizer tests showed that in continuous corn culture heavy 
applications of manure and commercial fertilizers were not profitable. 
A ‘‘heavy ^ application of commercial fertilizers consisted of 250 lbs. of 
acid phosphate, 432 lbs. ammonium sulphate, and 105 lbs. muriate of 
potash, and a heavy” application of horse manure of 14,500 lbs. per 
acre. It was noticed that the effect of a heavy dressing of fresh horse 
manure was not exhausted after 15 years of continuous corn culture. 

A number of different cultural implements have been under trial for 
several years, but their use has given nearly ec]ual yields of corn. The 
spring-tooth cultivator is preferred for the station farm, which has a 
dark compact loam soil with natural drainage. 

Culture of com forage in Princes Park, L. Gbandeau (Jour. 
Agr. Prat.j 1899^ JJ, No. 36, pp. 333^35). —A record is given of experi¬ 
ments made to determine the effects on corn of fertilizing at seed time 
with large amounts of potash salts, and also to determine the relative 
values of different forms of nitrogen for corn. 

The experimental field was divided into 16 plats and the whole planted 
to com in rows 0.40 meter apart and at the rate of 95 kg. per hectare, 
May 4, Two plats were used as checks. Each of the remaining plats 
was divided into 2 equal parts, one half receiving potash salts at the 
rate of 200 kg. per hectare and the other half at the rate of 400 kg. 
per hectare in each instance. Phosphatic fertilizers of different origin 
were added to some of the plats, while others received nitrogen in the 
form of nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, or dried blood. 

The yields of the different plats are tabulated and compared. In 
every instance the yield was less with potash at the rate of 400 kg. per 
hectare than with half that amount, tbe average difference for all the 
plats being 3,287 kg. per hectare. On the portions receiving the smaller 
amount of potash, nitrate of soda gave 6,200 kg. per hectare of forage 
more than sulphate of ammonia and 12,800 kg. more than dried blood. 
This work, carried on in 1897, is being continued in 1899. 
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Effect of fertilization upon the composition of crops, J. L. Hujls, 
B. O. White, and C. H. Jones {Vermont 8ta. Bpt, 1898^pp, 145-^155^ 
182-188). —The results of investigations on this subject with com and 
potatoes during 1896 and 1897 are reported. 

The experiments with corn were made on f-acre jilats of fairly uni¬ 
form medium clay loam soil which had been in grass and had not been 
fertilized for many years prior to the experiment. Three plats were 
left unfertilized. One received a liberal application of barnyard 
manure; and four others were fertilized with mixtures of nitrate of 
soda, tankage, and acid phosphate with muriate of i>otash and sulphate 
of potash, and of bone meal with muriate of potash and sulphate of 
])otash. 

‘'The design of the test was to compare the yields and composition of com grown 
for a series of years without fertilization after the iirst year, noting the effeets—and 
j)articularly the residual effects—of pLosphorio acid from acid phosphate and from 
bone meal, and of potash from muriate and from sulphate. As nearly as might be, 
equal quantities of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash were used on each plat.” 

The crop on each plat was carefully sampled and analyzed with refer¬ 
ence to food and fertilizer constituents. The results which are reported 
in detail show that the composition of the croii was slightly but not 
materially adected by the fertilizers applied. The (Top liberally fertil¬ 
ized with barnyard manure contained less dry matter and nitrogen free 
extra(*.t and more ash, protein, and x)otash than those otherwise fertil¬ 
ized or left unmanured. The barnyard manure apparently increased 
the yield but retarded maturity more than the commercial fertilizers. 

‘ ‘ In 1896 the crops from fertilized areas were richer in protein and potash than those 
from unfertilized plats. No such difference (except with the crop grown on barn¬ 
yard manure) was noticeable the second year. There was a tendency toward high 
phosphoric acid figures in the crops on the plats to which bone meal had been 
applied. The plats receiving acid {ihosxdiatc, tankage, nitrate and potash salts 
grew crops containing more ash and protein but less nitrogen-free extract than did 
those receiving bone meal and potash salts. No difierences were noted which might 
be ascribed to the use of sulphate instead of muriate of potash.” 

In the experiments with potatoes, 3 sets of x>lats (eV, iV? ^ acre 
iu size) were used; 2 sets on sandy loam soil which had been well 
nianixred in xirevious years, and 1 on greensward which had not been 
fertilized for many years. Three idats received no fertilizer; 2 received 
acid phosphate and muriate of potash; 2 acid phosphate and sulphate 
of potash; 2 acid phosphate, muriate of potash, and nitrate of soda; 2 
acid phosphate, sulphate of potash, and nitrate of soda; and 2 barn¬ 
yard manure. The product of each crop was carefully sampled and 
analyzed, the results of the analyses of 114 samxdes being rex>orted« 
The results are summarized as follows: 

“The unfertilized crops carried the most dry matter and nitrogen-free extract. 

“The crops grown on barnyard manure contained notably more phosphoric acid 
than did the others. 

“The muriate-grown crops contained less dry matter and less nitrogen-free 
extract than those grown with sulphate of potash. 
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'^The iiiTTil^ jfjnwn crops contained less dry matter and more protein than those 
not t^tis fer&lked. 

minor constitnents fluctuated within narrow limits, and were unaffected by 
changes in manttring. 

^*In general, fevtilization teuded to depress the percentages of dry matter and of 
stiseeh, andy to o slight degree, to raise those of ash.’^ 

CnltttM 0:qperiment8 with potatoes and beefs at Ghignon in 
1898, P. P. DJBHArain (Ann. Agron., 25 (1899)j Wo. 7,pp. BSO-SbO). —The 
work reported comprises variety and fertilizer tests. Of 5 varieties of 
potatoes tested, Br. Lucius was richest in starch, ( outaining 21.9 per 
cent. Seed of Eichter Imperator obtained from 2 different sources pro¬ 
duced tubers which varied 2 per cent in starch content. The results 
for all varieties are given in the following table; 

YielS af tubera, dry matter, and ntarch per hectare of different varieties of potatoes. 


Variety. 


Dr.Lucins.. 

Prof, Maeroker. 

Richter Imperator (Vilmorin) 
Riehter Imperator (Grignon). 

Vari6t6Poalet. 

G6aute Bleue. 



Dry 

matter. 

Starch. 

Kgs. 

Kgs. 

Kgs. 

28,400 

7,845 

6,183 

28,250 

7,484 

5,844 

27,900 

7,475 

5.857 

25,450 

6, :t50 

4,906 

18, 550 1 

4,968 

8,892 

17,300 

2,646 

1,867 


Two varieties of forage beets were grown with about equal results. 
The beets contained 12.4 per cent ol‘ sugar and over 19 per cent of dry 
matter. With the results in view the author suggests that the large 
coarse growing forage beets be replac(‘d by a beet smaller in size and 
containing less water and [iotassium nitrate and more sugar. 

Sugar beata in Colorado in 1898, W, W. Cooke (Colorado 
Bui. 51j pp. 48 ).—This gives the results of culture exx)erinient8, of 
variety and seed tests, and of competitive tests in growing sugar beets 
on a commercial scale. The general result of the season’s work has - 
demonstrated the ability of Colorado to produce sugar beets profitably, 
and further work along these lines will be confined to cultural problems 
and to special features of the industry. 

Samples of all the beets grown in 1898 were taken the last of Sep¬ 
tember and again October 22. These showed an average sugar content 
of 15.43 per cent in the beet and a purity of 78.0 for the first samples, 
and 16.38 per cent sugar and 78.1 per cent purity for the second 
samples. 

The data ffbr the different experiments including analyses of the 
beets are given in tabular form and commented upon. At the home 
Btation beets planted June 15 produced less tbau half as much sugar per 
acre as beets planted May 10,13, or 27; and beets planted at the Rocky- 
ford Substation April 18 gave a larger yield of pure sugar per acre 
than thosa planted May 2,16, or June 1, though the quality of the 
beetp from the latter planting was somewhat better than from the first. 
Beets planted in ground freshly plowed gave better results as regards 
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germination^ sugar, purity, and yield than when planted 3 days after 
the ground had been plowed. Irrigation of the seed at time of plant¬ 
ing did not show any special benefit on heavy ground, but is believed 
desirable and even necessary on light soils. Soaking beet seed in 
water for 24 liours before planting resulted in neither advantage nor 
disadvantage from the practice. In an experiment on planting seed at 
different depths, results were practically the same whether the seed 
was planted L 1, or in. deep. Beets planted with a hand drill at 
the bottom of a 3-in. furrow showed no advantage over level ealtote. 
Transplanting beets resulted in every instance in producing fibrous 
and ill-shaped roots, although the yield and quality of the beets did not 
seem to be materially affected. The method, however, was not finan¬ 
cially profitable. Thinning beets to distances from 4 to 10 in. in the 
row seemed to have but little effect on the (luality of the crop, but 
the yield was greater with beets less than 8 in. in the row than over 
this distance. Different dates of thinning had but little influence on 
the crop, and the author believes that the work of thinning can be 
extended over a period of 2 weeks without injury to the beets. Heavy 
rains rendered the test of different numbers of irrigations inconclusive. 

Beet seed grown in Utah and New Mexico was compared with seed 
grown in France and Ueriiiany. The experiment was made on small 
plats and under commercial conditions in (jooperation with farmers in 
different parts of the irrigated districts of Colorado. The American- 
grown seed was of the Klein wan zlebener variety. This was compared 
with Yilmorin seed from France, Mangold from Saxony, and Klein- 
wanzlebener from Germany. The results, which are shown in tables, 
were in favor of the Utah-grown seed as regards the percentage of 
sugar and purity, while the yield per acre was eciual to that from the 
other seed. New Mexico seed gave as good results as the French seed, 
but not as good as the German seed. The author states that ^4n the 
light of these experiments there can be no doubt that sugar-beet seed 
can bo grown in the United States fully equal to the best imported 
seed.” 

During the campaign of 1898, 9 carloads of beets grown on a com¬ 
mercial scale by different growers in the vicinity of Loveland, Oolorado, 
were shipped to a sugar-beet factory at Grand Island, Nebraska. The 
average yield of the beets, us shown by available data, was a little less 
than 19 tons per acre, and the sugar yield about 5,300 lbs. per acre. 
Data for shipment of sugar beets from Grand Junction, Oolorado, to 
the sugar factory at Lehi, Utah, in 1893 and 1804 are also recorded, as 
is data for sugar beets grown in different parts of the State in compe¬ 
tition for cash prizes offered by various organizations in 10 counties* 

Cultivation experiments with wheat, J. H. Shepperd and A. M. 
Ten Byok {Iforth Dakota Sta. Bui. pp. A record of the 

second season of this experiment (D. S. B., 9, p. 931). Three fourth-acre 
plats were added this year, making a total of 63 plats in the series. 
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The reealtB amiglireii in tabular form, and the weather conditions and 
crop growth dnrtittg the trial are described. 

The author gjN^s the following summary of results, which are in 
most cases the anerage of two seasons, and which are not given as 
absolute conolosioas: 

''Wheat sown in dxfils and cultivated gave a yield of 10 bu. and 12 lbs. lees per 
acre than wheat eowiein the ordinary way. 

'*Fall-plowed land gave 1 bu. per acre heavier yield than spring plowing, as an 
average for 7 years’ trial. Deep plowing gave 43 lbs. greater yield per acre than 
sbaUow^ and 37 cts. greater net profit. Ground plowed with the Secretary disk gang 
plow yielded 50 lba» less per acre than that plowed with an ordinary moldboard 
plow. Subsoiled laSd gave an increase of 54 lbs. per acre, but at greater cost, mak¬ 
ing the net profits 42 ots. less per acre upon subsoiled land. Land subsurface 
packed gave 1 bu. and 6 lbs. greater yield than land not packed, and 61 cts. greater 
net profit per acre. 

"Rolling and hamuwing land after seeding gave an increase of 3 bu. and 11 lbs. 
per acre in yield and $1.25 in net profit, as a result of a single trial in the season of 
1808. Harrowing wheat 1 week after seeding caused au increase in yield of 2 bu. 
and 1 lb. and an increase in net profit of 72 cts. per acre. Harrowing land immedi¬ 
ately after plowing gave an increase of 39 lbs. per acre in yield and an increase in 
net profit of 25 ots. per acre.'’ 

Report of the agrloultural section, W. W. Cooke (Colorado Sta, Upt. 1898^ pp, US- 
139, pie, f).—This repoiet reviews the work for the season of 1898, and is devoted 
mainly to the cooperative work with sugar beets carried on iu those sections of the 
State which seem adapted to the crop. The results of the work are given in tables 
by oounties. The average results showed a yield of over 20 tons of beets per acre, 
with a sugar content of 16w43 per cent and a coefficient of purity of 80.8. 

Field ej^xliiients at the Arkansas Valley Bxperiment Station, H. H. Griffin 
{Colorado Sta. Bipt, 1898, pp, SS0-S34 ),—The results of experiments with field 
crops, comprising oulture and variety tests with wheat, corn, and grass and other 
forage crops during 1898, are briefly summarized in a popular manner. 

Field testa at the Rainbelt Bzperiment Station, J.£. Payne {Colorado Sta. 
BpU 1898, pp, 308-811 ),—California barley, Bromiis iturmia, alfalfa, nonsacchariue 
sorghums, oowpeas, Canada field peas, Idaho peas, and a nninberof varieties of corn 
were grown experimentally, and the yields are here reporteil. Gypsum applied 
at the rate of 1,000 lbs. per aore gave a large increase iu the yield of Early Amber 
cane. The Campbell method of soil culture was tested lu connection with growing 
cereals, sorghums, eorn, and potatoes, and in the majority of cases the results were 
favorable to ground packed according to this method. 

Florida beggar weed, J. G. Smith ( U, S, Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology Giro, 
IS, pp, 3, figs, f ).-«-This circular gives a brief description of the Florida beggar weed 
{Desmodium tortmsum), disoussos its value as a fertilizer and as a bay and forage 
crop, and gives directions for its culture. 

Grass and forage crops, J. H. Shbppbrd {North Dakota Sta, Bui, 40,pp, 459-470),— 
This bulletin summarizes briefly the results of growing various forage crops in North 
Dakota and in a^fbiuing States and provinces. In connection with the notes cul¬ 
tural methods ate described and reoomineuded. Awnless brome grass, timothy, 
redtop, the natiee prairie grasses, field peas, hairy or sand vetch, and rape gave 
promising rasaUs, while the experiences with orchard grass, alfalfa, melilot, oowpeas, 
Bpnrry, and the different varieties of clover were not encouraging. 

Bae^rim finis on pasture, £. K. {Agr, SiudenW Gaz,, 9 {1899), No. 4,pp. 111-1 IS).— 
Tabulated reeerd of 20 fertilizers used on twentieth-acre pasture plats and the yields 
of ferlUized ewer unfertilized plats. Phosphatio manures encouraged the growth of 
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clovers. Snlphate of ammonia proved superior to nitrate of soda. ^*The plat fer¬ 
tilized with superphosphate and nitrate of soda gave the highest yield, hut all the 
plats receiving superphosphate with either nitrate or sulphate of ammonia gave 
good crops, tbti increase being from 15 to 19 owt, over the unmanured.’’ 

Results of two years’ experiments on the Kemp meadows, near Novo-Alex- 
andrl, in the Lublin Government, M. P. Solonenko (Zap» Novo-Alexandri Inst, Selek. 
Khoz, i Lyesor.j 11 {1898)^ No. 5, pp. 43-50). —The influence of fertilizing on the yield 
of meadow grasses was studied. —r. fireman. 

The manuring of hops, H. H. Cousin {Agr. Gaz. [London], SO (1899), No. 1848, 
pp, 216, 217.) —Popular discussion of the value and use of phosphates as hop manures. 

Mangel-wurzels and the cost of production, H. E. Van Norman (Indiana Sta. 
Bui. 77, pp. 33-37). —Two acres of mangel-wurzels wore grown gjcperimentalljr and 
the cost of growing the crop determined. The methods of culture and storing are 
described. Giant Yellow Intermediate yielded 25.25 tons; Champion Yellow Globe, 
24.5 tons; Golden Tankard, 17 tons; and Mammoth Long Ked, 16.5 tons per acre. 
The average cost of growing mangels was found to be $1.04 per ton, while the cost 
of the largest yield was only 85 cts. per ton. 

Potato culture, Z. Quincey (rarijic Rural Press. 58 (1800), No. 15, pp . 228,229). — 
A paper read before the University Farmers’ Institute, in which the subjects of soil, 
soil preparation, seed, planting, and cultivation are discuissod. 

Manuring of potatoes, W. L. Summers {Jour. Agr. and Jnd. South Australia, 3 
(1899), No. 1, pp. 11-14). —Brief sumraarization of tlie results of recent fertilizer 
experiments on potatoes in New York, Georgia, and the Victorian De|>artment of 
Agriculture. 

Large amounts of complete fertilizers for potatoes (Bui. [ilfin. Agr. IVanoe'], 
18 (1890), No. 3, pp. 469, 470). —The profitableness of heavily fertilizing potatoes with 
commercial fertilizers on soil somewhat exhausted by having borne a crop of pota¬ 
toes the preceding st^ason without manure was investigated. The results are not 
entirely satisfactory owing to the fact that somewhat larger amounts of fertilizers 
wore applied than were necessary. They seem to show, however, the harmful 
effects of applying potash salts on imtatoes lu'ur ))lanting time, and the more inju¬ 
rious effects of silicate over sulphate of potash when applied at this time. 

Ramie, or China grass, W. Soutter ((Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. 5,pp. 880- 
382, figs. 2). —This fiber plant is figured and described, the Gomoss process for sepa¬ 
rating the fibers and eliminating the rosins noted, and suggestions given as to 
propagation, culture, and the applicafion of fertilizers. 

Rape as a forage crop, T. A. Williams ( IJ. JS. Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology 
Giro. 12, pp. 6, fig. 1). —This circular contains brief popular notes on the culture 
requirements and feeding value of rape. The plant is described, the most important 
va.rietios re mentioned, and the different wa>8 of utilizing the crop are suggested. 

Sugar-beet investigations in 1898, C. W. McCurdy and T. Smith (Idaho Sta. 
Bui. 18,pp. 31-52). —This bulletin contains a report on culture experiments carried on 
at the station and in various sections of the State. Directions for the culture of 
sugar beets, the destruction of insect pests, aud instructions for taking samples for 
analysis are given. Kesults of 472 analyses show an average sugar content in the 
beet of 15.53 per cent and an average purity of 82.76. The cost of producing an acre 
of beets at the station was $32. The profits in beet aud wheat raising are compared. 

Bxperiments in the growth of sugar-beet roots in Great Britain (Jour. Bd. 
Agr. [^London'], 6 (1899), No. l,pp. 45-55 ).— A circular of inquiry was addressed to 400 
experimenters with sugar beets as to results obtained in 1808. Keplies were received 
from 143 different growers as to methods of planting, soil, yield, sugar content of 
beet, etc. The data are tabulated for 47 of the most reliable tests. The average 
quantity of sugar in 100 parts of juice was 15.65 per cent; average purity quotient, 
85.19 per cent; average per cent of sugar in 100 parts root, 14.48. The average yield 
without tops was 16.3 tons per acre. 
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FmiAptllitlM to G. DS Wampe (Jlour. Agr, et fforU, 3 (1399), No. 6, pp. 

133-140). 

CultiTatloii of tobaooo on the SooUnek Agrioultnral Bacperiment Station, V. 
SUOBBRBABOHW (51 PetorihHrg, 1898, pp. 10; rw. in SoUk. Khoz. i Lgeoov., 193 {1899^, 
Fo3.,p. 475). 

ne velTOt bean* J. G. Smith ( U. 8. Dopt. Agr., Division of Agrostology Ciro. 14, pp, 
6,fig$.3 ).—Brief popular notes are given on the origin, culture, yield, valne, and 
uses of the velvet bean (Muoana uiilis). 

Wheat onltnre in the future, O. Moszbik (FUhUng*s Landw. Ztg., 48 (1899), No. 16, 
pp. 696-698). —An.article discussing the world’s wheat supply and the condition of 
wheat onltnre in various countries. 

The production and cultivation of wheat in Portugal, L. db Castro {La pro- 
duoiUm M la culturo du hU an Portugal, Lisbon, 1893 (Portuguese), pp. 67). 

Tield of wheat at the Cappelle Brcperiment Station for the harvest of 1899, 
F. Desprez (Jour. Agr. prat., 1899, II, No. 36, pp. 341-343). —Notes on 37 varieties 
tested experimentally and data for the yields of grain and straw of 7 varieties tested 
on a larger scale for the years 1896-1899. Yellow-Bearded Despre/ has given the 
best results for each of the four seasons, the average yield being 4,705 kg. of grain 
and 11,302 kg. of straw per hectare. 


HORTICULTUEE. 

Horticaltaral experiments at Southern Pines, 1896 {North 
Carolina 8ta. Bui. 11)9, pp. 97-171, Jigs. 30 ).—This is the second annual 
report of the oiierations of the North Carolina State Horticultural 
Society Experimental Farm at Southerii Pines. The organization of 
the board of control, preliminary work of getting the experimental 
plats in suitable condition, and general plans of the experiment have 
been previously described (E. 8. R., 8, p. 693) and are only briefly noted 
here. 

The object of these investigations is to determine, by a series of 
experiments extending over a period of years, the best quantities and 
relative proportions in which to use the various fertilizing substances 
for the best growth of fruit and vegetables at the least cost. Incident* 
ally, the best insecticides and fungicides for use on the different crops 
will be studied. No commercial brands of fertilizers are used, but 
fertilizing ingredients are employed in different combinations, and green 
manuring practiced in some instances. 

The experiments are conducted on tenth-acre plats for orchard fruits 
and nuts, fortieth-acre plats for small fruits, and twentieth-acre plats 
for vegetables. The kinds, combinations, and amounts of fertilizers 
applied to each plat, and the chemical analyses of each are shown in 
tabular form. The growth and yields of different crops are illustrated 
by photographs. 

Vegetables were included in the list of crops experimented with in 
1896; Station Hybrid sweet corn, White Southern Queen potato, Early 
Wakefield cabbage, Palmetto asparagus, Livingstone Beauty tomato, 
Valentine snap bean, White Spine cucumbers, and White Bliss Irish 
potatoes being employed. 

«0«8—No.4- i 
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The results of the season’s work with fruits are «amiiiArized and 
tables given which show the vigor of growth and air-dried weight of 
prunings of peaches, plums, apples, and grapes; the height in inches 
of peach, plum, and apple trees, and the analyses (fertilizer constitu¬ 
ents) of grape prunings and strawberry runners on each of the plats 
differently fertilized. These data are compared with the results 
obtained in control plats. In the estimation of the'writers the data 
thus far obtained places the agricultural value of different forms of 
potash for young fruits in the following decreasing order: Sulphate, 
muriate, double manure salt, carbonate of potash-inagoesiia, and kaiuit. 
Little or no benefit has as yet been shown by the use of green manure. 
This is thought to be due to the heavy draft on the soil moisture made 
by the growing legumes. 

The data for work with vegetables are given in detail, but no con¬ 
clusions are drawn. These data show the yield and ohemical analysis 
(fertilizer constituents) of the vegetables grown with different fertilizers, 
and in addition the starch, sucrose, and glucose of the sweet potatoes. 

Ants were again the most serious insect pests in 1896. They were 
combated entirely by tillage. Some 14 other species of insects were 
more or less prevalent during the year, and a few of the more usual 
fungus diseases made their appearance. Bordeaux mixture, with the 
addition of Paris green and molasses, has formed the main combative 
measure against these injurious agents. 

Plant growing with commercial fertilizers, W. Stuart ( Tram, 
Indiana Hort. Soc,, 1898, pp. 105-113, dgm, 1 ),—This paper briefly" 
describes the Indiana Station vegetation house audits equipment, and 
presents the results of 3 series of experiments with fertilizers on lettuce. 

The first of these experiments has already been reported (E. S. R., 9, 
p. 1048). The general plan of the second expei iment was similar to 
that of the first. The bed there described was used in the second test 
but was divided into 7 instead of 0 sections. Two sections were used 
as checks. Of the remaining sections, one received dissolved boneblack, 
one dissolved boneblack and muriate of potash, one dissolved bone- 
black and sulphate of potash, one dissolved boneblack and nitrate of 
soda, ^and one dissolved boneblack, nitrate of soda, and muriate of 
potash, at the following rates per acre: Dissolved boneblack 1,450 lbs., 
muriate of potash 658 lbs., sulphate of potash 564 lbs., and nitrate of 
soda 732 lbs. Grand Rapids lettuce was grown as in the previous 
experiment. The average weight of the individual plants grown with 
the different fertilizers was as follows: Control sections, 87.4 gm.; 
dissolved boneblack alone, 120.8 gm.; dissolved boneblack and muriate 
of potash, 133.7 gm.; dissolved boneblack and sulphate of potash, 123.4 
gm.; dissolved boneblack and nitrate of soda, 134.6 gm.; and dissolved 
boneblack, nitrate of soda, and muriate of potash, 139.2 gm. 

The third experiment was conducted in the station vegetation house 
in zinc pots, to further test the 2 forms of potash, and phosphoric acid 
from other sources. Twenty-one pots, about 10 in. in diameter and 
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of the same depth, were used in this trial, 3 pots being nsed for each 
combination.’’ Eaw bone meal alone and in combination with sulphate 
and muriate of potash and with nitrate of soda was used in 5 series, 
acidulated bone and nitrate of soda in one series, and one series was 
used as a check. Two plants were grown in each pot and ea(*.h series 
was harvested when at its best. The average weight of the individual 
plants in each series, and percentage increase in weight of plants in 
the fertilized series over the checks, are tabulated. The data shows a 
gain in weight of plants over the checks of from 132.1 per cent with 
raw bone meal alone, to 232.9 per cent with raw bone meal, muriate of 
potash, and nitrate of soda mixed. The complete fertilizer gave 
increased yields over combination by twos of 74.7 per cent. But little 
difference was noticeable in the effect of raw and acidulated bone. 
Muriate of potash gave sliglitly better l esults than thQ sulphate. 

The yields of the 3 sets of experiments are tabulated side by side 
and compared graphically. The author believes the exi)eriments show 
that the addition of phosphoric acid in some form is highly essential 
to successful lettuce culture;” and that the addition of potash and 
nitrogen to phosphoric acid pioduces a considerable increase over that 
of phosphoric acid alone.” 

Notes on the winterkilling of twigs and buds, F. A. Waugh 
{Vermont Sta. Rpt. J 89 Sy pp, — This article is an abstract of a 

thesis by L. W. English. A study was made of the minute structure 
of twigs of various trees and shrubs to determine whether hardiness 
depends on any anatomical peculiarities, but with negative results. 
Observations were made confirmatory of the theory that “twigs best 
stored with reserve materials will bo best prepared to stand freezing 
weather.” Observations were also made upon the losses by evapora¬ 
tion from apple twigs in winter, which were in practical agreement 
with others already reported (E. S. R., 8, p. 311; 10, p. 152). It was 
also found that buds of apple, cherry, and plum trees in Burlington, 
Vermont, lost from 2.9 to 7.9 ]>er cent of their total weight by evapora¬ 
tion between December 20, 1897, and January 29,18i»8. It is believed 
that “the drying out of fruit buds, if excessive, would be even more 
disastrous than the desiccation of twigs.” 

Twigs of various trees were covered with whitewash, others black¬ 
ened with lampblack, still others coated with wax, and some left as a 
check. These were started together in the greenhouse. The black¬ 
ened twigs were earliest in opening and the whitewashed twigs latest. 
The waxed twigs started slowly and irregularly and were evidently 
injuriously affei ted. 

Variation in the graft and transmisBion of acquired characters, 

L. Daniel (Ann. Sci. NaUBoUj 8.8er.y8 (1898)^ Ros, pp, 2^6j Jigs. 19^ 

pis. 10 ).—In this article the author demonstrates the existence of a 
reciprocal action of stock and scion, inducing a direct or indirect varia¬ 
tion of the grafted plants. 

Variations in the graft may be due to changes in nutrition or may 
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be speeific; that is, they may appear in the particular chanii*(pi|^f the 
stock and scion more or less independently of environment, 
has been, however, a much debated question and the argnmiptl ,pf 
previous writers for and against it are briefly reviewed. 

The article is in two parts. The first pa.'t is devoted to aetiidje€4iie 
variations produced by grafting directly on the associated plants. A 
large number of experiments are reported and discussed, de r iiSp in g 
the facts of variation, after which the attempt is made to givnm theo* 
retical explanation of them. The effect of grafting on the g^eral 
nutrition may be shown in four ways: ^ 

(1) The size of the vegetative organs of stock and scion may be 
modified. If an herbaceous plant is grafted on itself, the general nutri¬ 
tion is interrupted in inverse proportion to the activity of tiie cambium 
layer at the time the operation is performed. The same principle applies 
in the case of grafts between different plants of the same variety. In 
the case of grafts between plants of different varieties, species, or 
genera, the reciprocal reactions are much complicated by imperfect 
functional adaptations. In herbaceous grafts the callaB has the same 
effect on the scion as would placing it in arid soil'-it is dwarfed. In 
determining what species of the same order may be successfully grafted, 
similarity of habitat is of more importance than relationship. In the 
case of ligneous plants, the author shows that geotropism is a cause of 
variation, although this has generally been denied heretofore. It is 
also shown that a branch that has lost its negative geotropism does not 
always regain it if grafted on the main axis of the stock, at least in 
the case of the pear. 

(2) The flavor of edible parts, their size, chemical composition, or 
season of development, may be modified. If the union is perfect, graft¬ 
ing in general produces a chauge of flavor in the edible parts of vege¬ 
tative organs. This change may be either in the nature of an improve¬ 
ment or deterioration in quality. There is almost always a redaction 
in the size of the part which sometimes fails entirely to develop in 
edible form. For the operation to have practical interest, the diminn- 
tion in size mast be compensated by increase in quality. When the 
edible parts belong to the reproductive organs, grafting herbaceous 
plants may or may not cause the enlargement of the pericarp of fleshy 
fruits or of the seeds in dry fruits. There is no known principle of gen¬ 
eral application. The flavor of the fruit depends principally on the 
completeness of the union and the quantity of sap that the scion 
receives. This principle applies to ligneous and herbaceous plants 
alike. 

(3) The development of the reproductive organs of the scion may be ' 
accelerated or retarded. The flowering season of the scion may be 
affected very differently, according as the plant is annual, biennial, or 
perennial; according to the time the graft is made; according to the 
age and nature of the scion, and according to the kind of graft 
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Grafting may indnce variation in the arrangement of 
floiierai in the season of opening or falling of the petids, or in their 
color. 

(4) The relative resistance of stock and scion to parasites and other 
iidurions organisms or substances may be modified. The princiiial 
parasites that attack grafts before the union is complete are moUusks, 
wormSy saw bugs, insects, and molds. These parasubes may affect the 
stock and scion difterently. The parasites that attack grafted plants 
after the union is complete are, in the order of the extent of their rav¬ 
ages, insects, myriapods, fungi and other vegetable parasites, and mol- 
lusks. The more imperfect the union of stock and scion the more 
serious are the attacks; so much so that their extent and severity may 
be said to be a criterion of the degree of i>erfection of the symbiosis. 

The theory by which the author undertakes to explain these facts is 
developed at much length. In brief, the nutrition of stock and scion 
is modified by two causes which may ac^t in the same or contrary direc¬ 
tions. These are (1) the callus consequent on the operation, and (2) 
the difference between the peculiar functional capacities of stock and 
scion, such as differences in structure, special diastases, differences in 
composition of the crude or elaborated saps, etc. The phenomena pro¬ 
duced are dependent not only on the nature of the plant, but intimately 
so on environment. 

From this theory certain conditions of success in grafting may be 
deduced. The protoplasm of stock and scion must not, as a result of 
the operation, be modified beyond that definite point at which poison¬ 
ing sets in or at which the essential properties of the living substance, 
as nutrition and motility, are destroyed. Destruction of the protoplasm 
may result ftom either of two causes: (1) From the action of plastic or 
waste products which are brought together suddenly, causing immedi¬ 
ate poisoning or gradually causing slow poisoning. These products 
may give rise through mutual reactions to other injurious products. 
(2) From deficiency or excess of water in stock or scion, consequent 
upon grafting. 

The author demonstrates the insufUciency of the hypothesis of rela¬ 
tionship and that of similarity in composition of elaborated saps to 
account for the success of a graft or to explain its variations. 

A large number of exxieriments are reported, each illustrating a dif¬ 
ferent variation, all referred by the author to the category of variations 
produced directiy by a mutual reaction of stock and scion. Specific* 
variations diffbr much in degree, according to the nature of the plant 
mid even according to the part of the scion. This principle applies 
alike to herbaceous and woody plants. Specific variations result in a 
more or less complete blending of the characters of stock and scion, or 
more strictly, these characters appear side by side but separate and 
distinct. The explanation of the effects of variation in the graft by 
the hypotheses of xenia and of mutual reaction of the protoplasm are 
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discussed at length. The author believes that the latter hypoHj^l^il^ is 
sufficient to explain all cases that have arisen, and shows that th6>^at- 
mer is not. 

A method has been devised for the partial differentiation of variations 
due to nutrition and specific variations by the mixed graft (E. S. R., 9, 
p. 945). Experiments are re[)orted showing that specific variations may 
be augmented by mixed grafting to the extent that asexual hybridisa¬ 
tion is induced. 

The second part of the articJe discusses the inheritance of charaieters 
acquired through grafting. Variations due to nutrition were in some 
cases transmitted by seed collected from the scion, even when no mor¬ 
phological changes were apparent in the scion itself. Such a casashows 
that the immediate inlluence of the stock on the scion may be leas than 
its indirect influence on the offspring of the scion. Seed grafts of wild 
carrot on the cultivated half long red variety showed clearly such a 
mixture of the characters of stock and scion that the resulting plants 
might be considered true (grosses or graft hybrids produced by the influ¬ 
ence of the stock on the embryo. These and similar experiments show 
also that by grafting a wild on a cultivated plant the former may be 
made to acquire definite (pialities which can be improved by selection. 
Experiments showed also that these variations which the author classes 
as specific are at least in certain cases transmitted by the seed. A 
preliminary report is made of experiments on the inheritance of char¬ 
acters acquired as a result of mixed grafting. No general conclusions 
are drawn. 

In conclusion, the graft may have an inlluence on the somatoplasm, 
though this is not always the ease. In many ])lants the effect is often 
very slight, especially in woody plants, in which the ligneous framework 
gives to the plant a much more fixed form than herbaceous plants 
possess. When this influenee exists it most often affects characters of 
little taxonomic importance, as height, vigor, etc., and then its influence 
is similar to that of environment; but it may sometimes affect the 
essential characters of varieties or species, such as external form, 
structure, etc., which become more or less blended into graft hybrids 
or may disappear, giving ])laco to entirely new characters. Not only may 
the influence of the graft on the somatoplasm show itself directly in the 
grafted plants themselves, but it may produce an indirect reaction either 
})arallel or not parallel to the direct reaction, and new (characters may 
develop in the ottspring, demonstrating that in the vegetable kingdom 
acquired characters can, contrary to the theory of Weismann, be trans¬ 
mitted. 

From these theoretical considerations certain practical conclusions 
may be deduced. When grafting does not modify the peculiar charac¬ 
ters of a variety, but merely produces certain slight variations of nutri¬ 
tion, it may be employed to iierpetuate varieties, races, or accidental 
forms of perennial plants; but if the influence of the graft on the 
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somatoplasm is very marked and proves to be specific, which experi¬ 
ment alone can determine, it may be applied to the creation of new 
varieties. Thus a new field of operations is opened up to seedsmen. 

Hardiness of plums, F. A. Waugh (Yermont Sta. Rpt. 1898^ pp. 
273-279^ dgms, 3 ),—The approximate northern limit of successful cul¬ 
ture of each group of plums is investigated and discussed. The limits 
of Lombard and Bradshaw (Domesticas), Burbank and Kelsey (Jap¬ 
anese), and the Wildgoose group are graphically represented. The 
Americana and Nigra groups are said to be the hardiest of all plums, 
thriving about as far north as any permanent form of agriculture is 
found. The Wayland group is believed to be about as hardy as the 
Wildgoose, and the Miner group slightly hardier. The northern limit 
of the Chicasnws has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 

Problems in plum pollination, F. A. Waugh {Vermont 8ta. Hpt. 
1898^ pp. 238-262^ Jigs. 1 ).—This is a continuation Of work already 
reported (E. S. It., 9, ]), 837). Experiments to determine the self- 
sterility of plums were continued. The results further substantiated 
the conclusions reached in 1897. In all the tests which we have made 
in 3 years in Maryland and Vermont, practically all varieties of [native 
and Japanese] plums have proved to be absolutely self sterile. The 
only positive exception to this rule is the Ohicasaw variety Robinson.'’ 

Reliability of experimental method {pp. 240-244).—Certain objections 
are discussed that have been made to the reliability of the method of 
testing self sterility by covering blossoms with paper sacks, as used by 
the author in common with other experimenters. ‘^(1) It is said that 
blossoms covered with pai>er sacks are not pollinated, or, at most, the 
experimenter has no assurance that they are. (2) The paper cover 
introdiKjes an unnatural condition, which may interfere with the devel¬ 
opment of the young fruits, even after pollination is properly effected.’’ 
To these objections the following considerations are opposed: 

*‘(1) As to unoc-rtiiinty of pollination, (a) In the experiments of 1897 . . . 6,365 
[covered] blossoms set only 3 fruits. ... It seems incomprehensible that [such a 
small proportion of blossoms] should have been able to pollinate themselves, 
(b) The circutiibtunces are not unfavorable to pollination. . . . [Covered clusters of 
blossoms] furnished an abundance of pollen within the sack, so much that, in many 
instances, when a sack was remov(»d, a considerable quantity of the yellow dust 
could bo shaken out into the hand. The agitation of the sacks full of blossoms in 
the wind seemed to insure an effectual distribution of the pollen to all or nearly all 
the stigmas, (c) Further than this, sacks were removed in many oases and the 
stigmas examined with a lens. In all such instances, quite without exception, the 
stigmas were found to be liberally covered with pollen. . . . (d) In a number of 
cases the sacks were removed wheu the blossoms were opened and the stigmas reeep-'^ 
tive, and pollination was carefully aecomplisheil by hand. In these cases the results 
were not difierent. (e) The variety Robinson, in several different experiments in 
Vermont and in Maryland, has always set more or less fruit. This has seemed to 
prove its self fertility in those oases and at the same time to show that a sufficient 
pollination is usually secured under the experimental conditions in question. 

*‘(2) As to the introduction of unnatural conditions, (a) The fact just brought 
out under (e) . . • seems to show that the conditions are not sufficiently unnatural 
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to aoconnt for the results secured in our experiments, (b) The principal ■nemij; to 
this objection, however, lies in the fhot that blossoms cross-pollinated by hand Md 
inclosed in pax>er sacks, other conditions being reasonably favorable, almdst alwaj^S 
make a satisfactory setting of fruit.” 

Opinions confirmatory of the above are quoted from private oorre- 
spondenoe with experts (E. S. E., 6^ pp. 46,47). Studies of ixfilinatiou 
affinities have led to the conclusion that all the commonly cultivated 
Japanese and native varieties belonging to several difierent species 
seem to be quite reliably interfertile. 

The theory advanced by Heideman^ that the pollination affinities of 
plums are to be judged from structural variations of the blossoma was 
investigated but failed of verification. 

Investigations were made on the relation of insects to pollination of 
orchard plums. Large clusters of plum blossoms of several vatiSties 
were covered with coarse mosquito netting, thus excluding the ordi¬ 
nary insect visitors, but permitting free pollination by the wind. Hot 
a fruit was set under the netting, although a crop was obtained frmu 
the rest of the tree. An enumeration of 28 species of insects captured 
on plum blossoms is made. Of these, 18 were Hymenoptera and 10 
Diptera. Most of these species take little active part in pollination. 
The common honeybee is believed to be chiefly instrumental in the 
distribution of pollen. 

Blossoming season of plums (pp. 248-257).—From a study of the dura¬ 
tion of the blossoming period of plums in 1898, the following oonolu> 
sions are drawn: 

Under circumstances of good weather the blossoms of a given variety are open 
and the stigmas receptive in sufficient number to insure tho setting of a full crop of 
plums for from 1 to 3 days. 

** When the weather is bad, a given variety may remain in blossom for an indefi¬ 
nitely long time, though usually there will not be a sufficient number of pistils in 
condition to set a crop through more than 5 to 7 days. 

When no pollen is available, or when by any means fecundation is prevented, 
stigmas will remain receptive 4 to 6 days, even in sunny weather.” 

But regarding these statements it is remarked that the real pollina¬ 
tion is often effected within 3 to 4 hours of a single day in bright, sunny 
weather, and that though a tree may remain in bloom for 2 or even 3 
weeks*during cold, rainy weather, it is almost certain not to set any 
fruit in such a case. 

From a comparison of the blossoming seasons of several varieties of 
plums the conclusion is drawn that i)robably the variations from year 
to year in the order of blossoming are of small practical consequence 
in any given locality. 

A forther comparison of varieties in widely different localities was 
made to determine whether the blossoming periods of both follow the 
same order. In 22 out of 25 varieties selected at random the deviations 
were ‘‘not more than 2 days in either direction—a difference which 

‘ C. W. H. Heideman, The Sexual Affinities of Prunua amerioana, Mhm. Hort. Soo. 
Rpt. 23 (1895), p. 187. 
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might easily be oaosed by local influenoes of soil or transient influences 
of climate.” The blossoming chart published last year has been recon- 
stmcted and improved. It is believed that such a chart is most trust* 
worthy for the locality where the notes are taken, but that, granting 
room for some exceptions, it may be used in other localities without fear 
of serious mistakes. In order to assist in its interpretation for other 
localities and at the same time to give a fuller idea of the progress of 
the annual flowering season, 2 isophenal charts are arranged to present 
a view of the blossoming seasons of 2 standard varieties for 1898. 

The grape, J. 0. Whitt An (Missouri 8ta. BuL 46^ pp. 31-76 ),— 
Studies were made on about 150 varieties with reference to their com¬ 
parative value for commercial purposes and home use, adaptability of 
the different types to Missouri, self-fertility, blossoming jieriod, and 
average size of bunch and berry. Data are tabulated showing the 
origin of each variety if known, its vigor, health, productiveness, weight 
of average fruit cluster, weight of average berry, color of fruit, flavor, 
date of first flowering, full bloom, last flower, ripening, and period of 
fruiting, with notes on self-fertility. The varieties are also arranged 
in the order of their ripening in 1898, according to average weight of 
berry and average weight of bunch, the weights being given for each 
variety. 

*'Tlie following varieties ripened in 1898 ahead of Moore Early: Early Ohio, 
Champion, Qreeii Mountain, Moyer, Hartford, Jewel, Ives, Janesville, New Haven, 
Aminia, and Brighton. 

Among the best very early varieties for commercial planting, judging fl'om our 
own experience and the experience of practical growers, are: Green Mountain, 
Campbell Early, Jewel, New Haven, Aminia, Brighton, Moore Early, and Norfolk. 

^<The grapes having the largest berry are: Columbian Imperial, MePike, Eaton, 
Salem, and Moore Early. 

“The Ozark is th<» most vigorous and productive variety we have tested. 

“Among the most ]iromiBing comparatively new or little-known varieties are 
America, Aminia, Brilliant, Campbell Early, Green Mountain, Hicks, MePike, New 
Haven, Norfolk, Ozark, Rochester, and Rommel.’’ 

The sacking of most varieties of grapes was found profitable. Green 
Mountain gave better results under the treatment than any other 
variety tested. About 40 per cent of the varieties in the station vine¬ 
yard were found to be selfsterile. Experiments indicated that the 
source of the pollen had no effect on the character of the fruit, but 
were inconclusive. 

Notes are given on a considerable number of varieties and on the! 
species in cultivation, .^stivalis and Lincecumii are considered best 
adapted to Missouri. Labrusca produces the largest and finest fruit, 
but sometimes suffers from the heat of summer. 

Cold storage for fruit, E. E. Faviles and W. L. Hall {Kansas 
8ta, Bui. 64^ pp, 31 j pis, dgms, 3). —^This bulletin treats of cold storage 
for fruit on the farm and in cities. Cold storage on the farm may be 
with or without ice. In one case of home storage without ice, a store¬ 
house was made by lining the bottom and sides of an old hotbed with 
straw and covering with the same material and oiled muslin. This 
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method is not considered safe in Kansas in a cold winter. Another ca46 
is that of a cave in a hillside sloping to the north. Details of con¬ 
struction are given. In order to secure the best system of ventilation 
and the most even and desirable temperature, the use of an underground 
pipe for ventilation is recommended, leading from an opening in the 
floor of the cave to a similar opening on the surface of the ground 
several rods away. Plans and specifications are given for a cold 
storage house in whicdi refrigeration is provided for by packing ice in 
the second story. 

The advantages of cold storage at home and in cities are enumerated. 

A table partly compiled and i)artly based on experiments at the 
station shows the best tein[)erature for preserving summer and winter 
api)les, j)ear8, i)eaclies, grapes, plums, berries and cherries, bananas, 
lemons, oranges, figs, raisins, watermelons, muskinelons, tomatoes, 
cucumbers, celery, cranberries, onions, i)()tatoes, asparagus, and cab¬ 
bage, and indicates the packages in which they should be stored and 
the time they may bo expected to keep. 

A series of experiments in the i)reservation of fruits in cold storage 
were xjarried out in (‘ooperation with two cold storage companies in 
diflerent cities. Trial shipments were made of peaches, grapes, xdums, 
tomatoes, cucumbers, i)ears, and apples. Egg cases gave sui)erior 
results as shipping i)ackages for peaches. Grapes packed in sawdust 
kept better than those stored by any other method. Cut cork is sug¬ 
gested as an even better packing material for grapes. It is believed 
that the best results in storing grapes can be obtained in a room cooled 
by dry, cold air currents. Tied varieties of grapes kept longest, fol¬ 
lowed in order by white and black sorts. The early varieties kept 
best, but no extremely late varieties were tried. Eor best results in 
cold storage, a grape should mature slowly in a climate of moderately 
cool, regular temperature. Tomatoes should be ])icked when Just 
beginning to ripen. Cucumbers were not a success. 

Experiments with j)ears were on a very small scale. Winter Kelis 
grown in Kansas did not keep so long as the same variety from Cali¬ 
fornia. Varieties with open cores kept best. A (|noted opinion advises 
wrapping each individual peach, x>ear, and x>lnm. Tests with apples 
indicated that considerable diflerence exists in varieties as to the length 
of time they will keej) and the temperature at which they will keep 
best. Ai)X)le scald is biielly described. Notes are given on the x^ro- 
duction of fruit intended especially for cold storage. The practical 
[mints in the handling of fruit for cold storage are gone into throughout 
the bulletin in great detail. 

Cold storage of fruit {rfour. Hd, Agr. [London]^ 0 {1899), No. 1, pp. 
85-87). —This is an abstract of a rexmrt of experiments in England on 
cold storage of fruit. 

[Each, of 8 chambers] was fitted with tiers of galTanized wire shelves around the 
sides^ and the fruit was ])hiced on these under three diflerent conditions: (1) Exposed 
on the shelves, (2) enveloped in grease-proof paper, and (3) surrounded or covered 
by cotton wool. It was found that strawberries could be kept for at least 3 weeks 
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in a temperature of but it was ueoessary to surround the fruit with cotton wool; 
or; in the case of fruit in sieves; to place a pad of that material over the top. When 
this precaution was not taken; the fruit; though sound; became dull and lost the 
fresh; inviting appearance which is so important when it is offered for sale. Black 
currants kept well for 10 days, after which they began to shrivel; but plumped and 
freshened on exposure to the air so as to be marketable. This was especially the 
case with black currants that had been stored in market sieves covered with a wad 
of cotton wool. After a fortnight’s storage, the temperature was raised from 30 to 
32° F., and this seemed to give the best results. The exi)eriments with red currants 
were an unqualified success, the fruit remaining perfectly sound for 6 weeks, and 
maintaining its freshness when exposed to a normal temperature for 16 hours. Cher> 
ries covered with wool kept for a month at a temperature of 30°, and at 36° were 
not only sound, sweet, and juicy, but fresh and clear. After the fourth week the 
fruit began to wrinkle. . . . (Ireen Gages were kept in excellent condition lor 10 
weeks and Victoria plums kept for 9 weeks, but the cooking varieties of plums, with 
that exception, did not lend themselves satisfactorily to cold storage. In the case of 
apples, specimens of most of the leading dessert sorts were stored on September 17 
and October 8, and, with one or two exceptions, they kept until the end of January, 
a temperature of 36° being found most suitable.” 

Pears kept at the same tem]>erature, or a triiie under, for 3 or 4 
months; individual apples and pears of a number of varieties, most of 
which did not ordinarily keep later than Christmas, kept in storage 
until the end of March. Tomatoes were kept for 6 weeks, but the fruit 
was injured by a discoloration at the point of attachment of the stem. 

Belgian horticulture {Floi'hts’ Exvhanyv, 11 Vo. lO, pp. LOOoy 1004 ).— 

Extract of a paper on this subject read by S. 8. Bain before the (Canadian Ilorticul- 
tural Association. 

Construction and management of hotbeds, F, A. IIontley (Idaho Sta. Bui. 17 y 
pp:'l?-fJS, figs. 4). —Popular notes on the construction siiid iiiauagemeut of hotbeds, 
especially for the borne garden. It is recoiiimeiid(‘d that a hotbed for the use of a 
family of ordinary si/o contain at least 45 sq. It. of ground surface. Corner blocks 
are jireferred to posts, and a width of 5 ft. for the hotbed is consideretl more conven¬ 
ient than 6 It. 

Culture of asparagus and the use of commercial fertilizers, E. C. J’kadel (Jour. 
Agr. Prat., 1H09, II, No. SB, pp. J99-.WJ), —Analyses are given of the asparagus soils 
of the Meurthe-et-JMoselle district and of asparagus (fertilizer eoustitiients of edible 
asparagus aud of eomplcte stems). AVitb this data as a basis the author endeavors 
to show that the addition of some form of eommercial fertilizer to sin'h soils suiqile- 
iiientary to barnyard manure is a necessity. A formula for this purpose is given, with 
suggestions as to the time and manner of applieation. 

Asparagus — raising, growing, and forcing, G. Hatfield (darden, o6 (1899), No. 
I449f pp. 150-158, Jig. 1). —Paper read before the Royal Horticultural Society at its 
meeting April 18 and based largely on the results of the author’s own experience. 

Variation in the graft and the transmission of acquired characters, L. Daniel 
(La variation dans la grejfe et VhiWditc des oaraoth’es acquis. Paris: Masson, 1899, pp. 
^20, pis. 10 ).,— See p. 343. 

Peach culture, J. H. Hall ( Trans. Massachusetts Uort. Soc., 1899,pt, l,pp. 32-88 ).— 
Paper, with discusBiou, road by the author before the society at its January meeting. 
It deals largely with New Euglaud couditions. 

Monograph of the Wayland group of plums, F. A. Waugh ( Vermont Sta. Bpt. 
1898, pp. 280-287, Jigs, 6, pis. 5), —The group is stated to be one of the most distinct 
of the indigenou'i American plums. The several varieties are more uniform than in 
most groups. They are especially adapted to the Central and Southern States and 
probably would be found hardy much farther north. Varieties of this group are 
characterized by clear white buds and generally by great firmness of fiesb. They 
are especially desirable for shipping long distances, preserving, and spicing. 
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Plnnui under glaee (Jour, HorU, St (1899), 26S7, pp, 199, 900; 9669, 9S8f)^^mf 

Popular directions for the growing and management of plums under glass. 

Hybrid plums (California Fruit Grotoer, 94 (1899), No, 591, p, 6), —Disoussion of 
this subject based largely on the work of P. A. Waugh. 

The forcing of pineapples ( Wiener Ulus, Gart, Ztg,, 8 (1899), No, 9,pp, 996^999),^ 
Directions, based on experience, for the successful forcing of pineapples. 

Cocoa planting in Samoa (Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No, 33, pp, 669, 663). —The 
details of cocoa growing and the development of this industry since its introduction 
in Samoa in 1892 are briedy discussed. 

Cacao, G. S. Gknman and J. B. Harrison (Bpt, Agr, Work Pot, Card, IPrUUk 
1893-1895, pp, 105-191), 

^ The mango (Pul. Hoy. Pot. Gard. Trinidad, 3 (1899), No. 90, pp, 190-919, fige, if).— 
[llustrated descriptions of 12 varieties of mangoes (Mangifera indioa), with an aoooUnt 
of the growth of mangoes in the Royal Botanic Gardens of Trinidad and a discussion 
of 8hii)ping requirements 

The strawberry manual, Laxton Bros. (Bedford, England: Laxton Bros,,S899, 
pp. 139). —This book coniprisea information dealing with the origin and history, hy¬ 
bridization, (Tossing and seedling raising, and cultivation in private gardens and 
for market. Chapters are also given on forcing, manures, insect and fungus enemies, 
and suitable varieties for different purposes and various soils. 

Report on strawberries for the season of 1899 from the Strawberry Valley 
Fruit Femn, Maine, E. W. Wooster (Amer. Gard., 90 (1899), No. 949, p. G70). —This 
is a brief re]K)rt on the results obtained in a test of nearly 100 varieties of straw¬ 
berries. ^'The most prod table varieties were Parker Early, . . . 15,000 quarts per 
acre; . . . Glen Mary, Clyde, Haverl.ind, Ridgewa 3 % and Lovett on beds fruiting the 
drst season, and the Bubaidi and Beverly on beds fruiting the second season.^^ The 
Clyde was injuriously affected by the wet weather. Glen Mary held its size the best 
of all the varieties tested. The Hunn w^as the latest to blossom. 

Late strawberries, J. S. W. (Garden, 50 (1899), No. 1451, p, 198). —Notes on desir¬ 
able late varieties, with cultural directions and special consideration of alpine 
strawberries. 

Experiences in rational coffee culture, F. W. Dafert (Erfdhrungen iiher ration- 
ellen Kaffeebau. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1899,pp. GO, pie. 2, fige. 94 ).—Part I of this work 
deals with the limits of productivity of a coffee plantation, Part II with the factors 
which influence its productivity, and Part III with the means by which its produc¬ 
tiveness may be increased. The work is based on the results of the author’s experi¬ 
mental work on coffee culture in Brazil and on the work of Leister Arnold, Rigaud, 
van Gorkom, Morren, and other investigators in India, Madagascar, Java, and other 
coffee-producing countries. The chapter dealing with the fertilization of coffee trees 
is espeoiaPy instructive. 

The hollyhock, R. P. Brotherston (Jour. Hort , 51 (1899), No. 9668,pp. 905,906),— 
Directions are given for the culture of hollyhoiks with regard to the avoidance of 
the hollyhock disease. The author advises that seed be sown the end of August or 
first of SeptemlMT and the plants potted about the last of January. They should 
then be kept in a dry, cold pit fur the remainder of the winter and planted out in 
the spring. Commercial fertilizers have been used with success by the author as a 
substitute for barnyard manure in the culture of hollyhocks. 

Notes on lilies, F. A. Waugh ( Vermont Sta. Bpt. 1898,pp. 996-309), —An enumera¬ 
tion of the known species of the genus Lilium, following the order of Baker’s 
Analytical Key os given in Nicholson's Dictionary of Gardening. Eight species new 
to Baker's list are added, including 1 species that Baker classed as a variety. 
Brief horticultural notes are given on nearly all species. 

MUtonia bleni, H. Dauthenay (Rev. Hort., 71 (1899), No. 17, pp.400-409, fige. 9).— 
A description of this comparatively new orchid obtained by M. Bleu by orossihg 
MiliweJa vexilUnria on M. rceeUi. 
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!nie new giant violata, J. C. House {Garden, 56 {1899), No. 1454, pp,960,261, ool. 
pi. 1). — 8ix Tarieties of these violets are described and notes given on their cultnre 
in the open and under glass. 

Lawn management and seed mlacturea, F. P. Sperry {Proo. Columhue Sort. 
8oe.,lS {1898),pp.S8Sl). —^Notes on the preparation and care of lawns. 

A new drooght-reaistant sod—Carex alba, P. db la Bathie {Bee. HorU, 71 
{1899), No. 17, p, 408). —The author has employed this sedge in his garden as a border 
for dower bods and for lawn purposes with excellent results for 5 years. It has been 
especially valuable during dry seasons. Cultural directions are given. The plant 
is thought very desirable for light soils. 

Caraganas, W. J. Bean (Garden, 66 (1899), No. 1450, pp. 177,178, fig. 1). —^Detailed 
descriptions of 12 varieties and species of this hardy shrub, with a discussion of 
their ornamental features, and recommendations as to the most desirable varieties 
to grow. 

Hadges, their planting and oare, P. Jurass (Beat. Landw. Preaae, 24 {1899), No. 
70, p. 797). —Hawthorn hedges are especially considered and suggestions given 
regarding a large number of other shrubs suitable for hedge growths. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

ImpuritieB of Vermont clover seed, L. R. Jones and W. A. Orton 
(Vermont Sta. Upt. 1898j pp. 229--2H4y Jig. 1 ).—In the spring of 1897,34 
samples of clover seed were obtained from farmers in various portions 
of the State. These were carefully examined for imparities, which are 
divided into inert matter and viable seeds, including all foreign seeds 
that were apparently sound. Twelve samples of alsike and liO of red 
clover were examined, the results being shown in tabular form. The 
percentage of viable weed seeds in red clover varied from 0.3 to 3.2, 
with an average of 1 per cent. In the alsike the weed seed varied from 
0.4 to 5.2 per cent, with an average of 2.5 per cent. In a number of the 
samples several weed seeds considered most pernicious were found to 
be quite abundant. Most noteworthy of these were the sheep sorrel, 
English plantain, bracted plantain, wild carrot, and dodder. Sorrel 
was found present in 60 per cent of the red clover samples examined, 
and the English plantain occurred m 70 per cent of them. It seems 
from a statement made in t^c report that the larger seed dealers have 
facilities for cleaning the seed, and the purity of the sample depends 
largely upon the demand for high or low priced seed. 

Influence of size of seed on germination, 4. J. J. Vandbvelde 
{BotJeuirb. Dodonceaj 10 {1898)ypp. 109-131^ pis. 6.^ Jigs. 2 ).—The author 
reports upon germination studies of 1,800 eaeh of large, average, and 
small seeds of peas, oats, rye, wheat, and barley. Each lot of seed^ 
was divided into lots of 100 and germinated under identical conditions. 

Among the results given it is stated that the time required for the 
germination of large seeds is greater than for small ones, but the differ* 
ence is slight, being unappreciable in the case of x>eas and rye, and 
even less with wheat and barley. 

The total germinations were greater for the small seed in every case 
except with barley. For peas, rye, and wheat the difference is consid- 
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erable, and for oats it is slight. In the case of barley the large seed 
possessed the greatest germinative energy. 

The author believes that in agricultural practice, depth of seeding, 
variation in composition of the soil, insect injuries, etc., exert a much 
greater influence than size of seed. These conclusions apply only to 
the germination of the seed, without any reference to vigor or fertility 
of the plant. 

On the artificial use of enzyms in germination, F. A. Waugh 

(Yermoni Sta. JRpt. pp. 290-295 ).—In continuation of investiga¬ 

tions previously reported (E. S. R., 9, p. 844), the author has studied 
the effect of a number of diastases on germination of old seed. In 
previously reported ex])eriments a number of different kinds of 06eds 
were used, while in those presented in this report the experiments were 
confined to tomato seeds. The experiments are said to confirm ,the 
tentative generalizations of the previous yeai‘, and it is cdaimed that 
the various erjzyms used act upon the seeds by the conversion of a 
proportionately large (luantity of the starch contained, and it can 
hardly be questioned that this conversion is to the advantage of the 
seeds in germination. The tomato seeds which react especially well 
toward various enzym preparations contain an unusual amount of fat. 
What the connection between these two facts may be is not yet clear. 

Weeds of Oklahoma, E. E. Bo(irE (OMahoma Sta, 7M. dlypp, 12^ 
figs, 14), —^The present/ bulletin, which is designed in some respects to 
replace Bulletin 17 of the station (E. 8. R., 7, ij. 872), describes as far 
as possible those weeds that are most abundant throughout the Terri¬ 
tory and which interfere with agriculture in all its branches. Some of 
the worst weeds of the Territory are omitted, as they are only so far 
known in restricted localities. Suggestions are given, under the dis¬ 
cussion of each species, for their destruction. 

Among the weeds listed are the following: Perennial ragweed, 
Buffalo bur, crab grass, bull nettle, Torrey night-shade iorreyi)^ 

horse nettle, prairie acacia, pigweed, bindweed, fleabane, horseweed, 
sunflower, croton, snow-on-the-mouiitain, tumbleweed, passion vine, 
and pur^ lane. 

Notes upon Vermont weeds, L. R. Jones and W. A. Orton ( F<3r- 
mont^Sta, Ept, 189H,pp. 219-228^ figs, 7). —In response to a circular of 
inquiry sent out by tin*, botanist of the station, a number of replies 
relative to the more troublesome weeds of the State were received. 
These were grouped into several categories based upon the frequency 
with which they were reported. Those most frequently reported are: 
White daisy, kale {Brassica si>.), orange hawkweed, wild carrot, witch 
grass, golden-rod, yellow daisy, plantains, ragweed, sorrel, docks, and 
hardback. Other lists are given in which 10 less serious offenders are 
mentioned, and a list of some 60 others occasionally mentioned com¬ 
pletes the report. 

Report of the seed-control station at G-othenburg (Sweden) for 1897-98, J. E. 

Al^x {Gothenburgf 1898j pp, 15). 
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Bffect of eleotzlolty on seed germination, G. Tolombi {Bend. Ac<id. Linod, Borne, 
7. ser., 5 {1898), No. 1, pp. 177-18S). 

Some germination studies on oereals, L. H. Pammel {Proo. Soo. Prom. Agr. Sci., 
1898, pp. 194-208). —^Notes are given on the effect of immerous factors on the germina¬ 
tion of cereals. The germination of wheat as affected by latitude is commented upon 
and numerous studies given on the germination of corn. 

Notes on the germination of seed within the fruit, J. C. Costerus {Boi. Jaahrh., 
Dodonora, 10 {1899), pp. 135-141, jig. 1). —Attention is called to the germination of 
seed within various citrus and other fruits. 

Concerning the quality and germinative ability of conifer seed, A. Burger- 
STKUST (Wiener Illue. Gart. Zig., 24 {1899), No. 6,pp. 193-196). 

On the germination of Neotia nidus avis, M. Bernaru ( Compt. Bend. Acad. Sri. 
Paris, 128 {1899), No. 20, pp. 1253-1255). —The author states that in the germination of 
the seed of this orchid, mycorrhizai are abs'diitely indispensable. The symbiosis 
which is established is very complete, and it is probable that the seeds of most orchids 
are in this way able to germinate and grow in rather sterile soils. 

Notes on the management of birch seed, W. Somer\ illk Boy. Scottish 

Arbor. Soo., 15 {1898), pt. 3, p. 319). —^The seed are siiwn broadcast as soon as ripe in 
an open, moist but not wet seed bed, lightly covered with sand and rolled. The bed 
is kept moist by a covering of branches and watered if necessary. This covering 
must be removed whim the seedlings begin to appear. A light cover of spruce leaves 
is needed as a winter protection. In this way the author says he never fails to 
obtain satisfactory results. 

The weeds of New South Wales, J. H. Maiden (Agr. (iaz. New South Wales, 10 
{1899), No. 6,pp. 489-49 {, pi. 1). —This is the beginning of a s\8tematic enumeration 
of the weeds of the country. The ]ilants are discussed botanically and economically 
and suggestions given for their eradication. 

The use of chemicals for weed destruction, C. Ddrserre {Citron. Agr. Canton 
l and, 12 {1899), No. I'i, pp. 265-J68). —Reiiorts experiments w ith copi>er sulphate, irou 
sulphate, and sodium nitrate for the destruction of mustard in helds of cereals. 
Copper sulphate, 5 per cent solutions at the rate of 800 to 1,000 liters per hectare, 
will destroy the weeds without serious injury to the cereal crop. Iron sulphate is 
less efficient, requiring at least 30 pi*r cent solutions. It is said that 1,(X)0 liters of a 
20 per cent solution of nitrate of soda will destroy the flowers and leaves of char¬ 
lock but will not d(*stroy Seed already formed. It also has a strong fertilizing value. 
These treatments can only be given to cereals, being injurious to other crops. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of the botanists, L. R. Jones and W. A. Orton {Vermont 
Sta. Ept. pp. 189-2S()., Jigs, 14 ).— This contains a report on potato 
and apple diseases and their remedies, a8i)aragus rust, club root of 
cabbage and turnip, a partial list of parasitic fungi of Vermont, notes 
on Vermont weeds, impurities of clover seed, and observations ui)on 
the causes and conditions of saj^ flow in the sugar maple. 

During the season covered by this report the various forms of potato 
blights were recognized as seriously injurious to the foliage. Owing to 
the prevalence of cloudy weather, the plants at the beginning of August 
were in a state to be severely attacked by the tip burn. Tlie advantage 
of Bordeaux mixture in preserving the general vigor of the plants and 
warding off disease was clearly shown. The fungus diseases made 
their appearance late in the summer, and were checked to some degree 
by the application of Bordeaux mixture. Experimental work with 
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ftingicides was carried on in two fields, which reemphasizes the fact 
that applications of Bordeaux mixture to potato foliage brings a large 
financial return. 

Potato-scab experiments were conducted in which the relative merits 
of corrosive sublimate and formalin were compared, and in many ways 
the latter proved the more desirable as a preventive of the potato scab. 
In addition to having no retarding effect, formalin apparently slightly 
stimulated the growth of the potato plants. 

]Notes are given upon apple scab and apple scald. Spraying experi¬ 
ments were conducted for the prevention of apple scab in 1897, in wMch 
difihrent applications of Bordeaux mixture and Paris green were ^m- 
pared. The results of the treatment are tabulated, from which it 
appears that those trees sprayed 3 times yielded about 3 times as much 
fruit as the checks. On those sprayed 5 times, the estimated valu^ of 
the fruit was 7 times as great as of those receiving no treatment. 

The attention of the station was again directed to the scald of apples, 
which is usually troublesome on the Ehode Island Greenings. A pre¬ 
liminary report of investigation of this disease has already been issued 
(B. S. R., 9, p. 847). From investigations carried on the last year, it 
appears probable that the primary cause of the scald must be sought 
in the climatic and orchard conditions, the condition of the storehouse 
being secondary. 

The occurrence of the asparagus rust {Puccinia asparagii) in a num¬ 
ber of gardens in the vicinity of the station in 1897 is reported. The 
disease is briefly described and remedial measures largely compiled 
from New Jersey Stations Report for 1896 (E. S. R., 9, p. 657) are given. 
Notes are also given on the club root of cabbage, sj)ecimen8 of which 
were received in August, 1897. 

A partial list of the parasitic fungi of Yermont is given, together 
with the host plants of each. 

Formalin for grain and potatoes, J. C. Arthur {Indiana Sta. Bui, 
77^ pp. 38-44 ),—The author briefly describes a number of smuts of 
cereals and also potato scab. It is suggested that the use of formalin 
for smut in wheat and oats, and for scab in potatoes, has been found 
by many trials to be one of the cheapest, simplest, and most efficient 
remedies yet suggested. A number of trials have been conducted with 
this fungicide, and data relative to its eflect on wheat is given, in 
which it appears that so far as the seed grain is concerned a treatment 
of 2 hours in a solution of the strength of 1 lb. of formalin to 50 gal. 
of water is slightly, if at all, injurious to the growth of the plants. 

In connection with the use of this substance for prevention of potato 
scab attention is called to the previous publications relative to the use 
of this fungicide (B. S. R., 9, p. 456; 10, p. 263), and the recommenda¬ 
tions there given are repeated. 

Further studies of cucumber, melon, and tomato diseases, A. D. 

SWsBY (Ohio 8ta. Bui, 105^ pp. 217--236j figs. 2). —The prevalence of dis- 
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eases of the oacarbits and tomatoes was discussed in Bnlletin 87 of this 
station (E. S. 10^ p. 861), and in 1898 farther investigations were con¬ 
ducted for their prevention. 

The principal disease this season, as formerly, was the downy mildew 
(PlcMmopara cubensia)^ but owing to the earlier harvesting of the crop, 
the actual loss was less than the previous year. 

The anthracnose of cucurbits has increased in abundance and destruo- 
tiveness. A wilt of cucumbers and muskmelons due to a species of 
Fusarium has prevailed besides the usual bacterial wilt. Phyllosticta 
cueurhitacearum and Oercoapora eucurhitw are reported as spotting 
cucumber leaves, and C, aitrullina as growing on watermelon foliage. 

The i)racticability of saving the late crop of cucumbers from downy 
mildew by the use of Bordeaux mixture was fully demonstrated. 
S[>raying for this purpose need not be begun earlier than July 25 
or August 1. Bordeaux mixture is also recommended for the preven¬ 
tion of anthracnose, downy mildew, and leaf blight of muskmelons, 
although some failures are recorded. 

The recommendations of previous bulletins relative to the treatment 
of tomato plants with Bordeaux mixture are again repeated. 

Further studies upon spraying peach trees and upon diseases 
of the peach, A. D. Selby {OHo Sta. Bid, 104, pp, 301-^10,pla, S ),—In 
continuation of exi^erinieuts published in Bulletin 92 of this station 
(E. S. E., 10, p. 557) the author has given further studies upon the 
efficiency of spraying peach trees for the prevention of various diseases. 

The peach-leaf curl is said to have been very destructive during 
1898, and a further demonstration of the efficiency of spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture before the blossoms open was made. For this pur¬ 
pose applications should be made as early as April 12, and it is said the 
first spraying may be made successfully either in the fall or in March. 
Whale-oil soap is said to have considerable efficiency when applied as 
the buds are swelling, but is more expensive and not as efficient as 
Bordeaux mixture. Peach yellows was exceptionally virulent during 
the past season and the disease seems to be spreading throughout the 
orchards of the State. 

Black rot in 1898, A. Pbunbt {BuL [Min, Agr, France], 18 {1899), 
No, 2, pp, 265-286 ),—The author states that black rot was less prevalent 
throughout France in 1898 than usual and attributes this to the unusual 
atmospheric conditions. In some regions it is thought that probably a 
parasite of the black-rot fungus also aided in checking the disease.*- 
The parasite, Sporotrichum paraaiticum, is said to attack the sclerotia 
of the black rot, destroying them and rendering the spores incapable 
of germination. 

Comparative studies were made of a number of fungicides, each 
being compared with some well-known fungicide and particularly with 
Bordeaux mixture. According to the nature of their active principles 
the different fungicides are grouped into 4 classes, those containing 
9068—IjTo. 4-5 
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copper, copper and mercury fungicides, mercury alone, and those having 
nitrate of silver for tbeir base. The mercuric and nitrate of silver 
fungicides proved rather injurious, and on the whole none of those 
tested showed any advantage over Bordeaux mixture. 

The time of application of fungicides was again considered, and the 
investigations confirmed the results reported in 1897 (B. S. B., 9, p. 761). 
Experiments are briefly reviewed in which 4, 6, and 7 applications of 
fungicides were given grapevines. The different number of applica¬ 
tions was somewhat dependent upon whether the attack of the previous 
year had been a severe one or not. 

The forms of preservation and repro4uction of black rot, J. 

Pereaud (Compt. Rend, Aead. Sci. Paris, 128 (1«99.9), No, 20^ pp, 1249^ 
1251), —The fungus causing grape black rot is known to be reproduced 
in a number of ways, namely, by means of pycnidia, spermagonia, peri- 
thecia, conidiophores, sclerotia, and mycelial spores analogous to 
chlamydospores. These, however, are not all forms which carry the 
fungus over from one your to another. 

The author’s investigations show that tlie particular forms concerned 
in the transition of the fungus from one year to another are the stylo- 
spores arising from the autumnal pycnidia, sclerotia, and perithecia. 
The winter sj)ores of the i)ycnidia are borne principally upon the leaves, 
branches, and diseased wood. The perithecia and sclerotia exist mostly 
upon the fruit. ' The general practice, which has been recommended, of 
burying the diseased grapes can not, in the author’s opinion, be con¬ 
sidered exce]>t as one of several means for the destruction of tlie i)ara- 
sites. This method, lie says, only destroys a greater or less number of 
germs, conditional upon wliether the buried grapes shall not be uncov¬ 
ered by subsequent cultivation. From this it follows that the destruc¬ 
tion of diseased leaves and vines and winter treatment of vines are 
quite necessary. 

Aseptic treatment of vines, L. P. Barbetto {Rev, 10 {1898)y 
p, 106; ahs, in Ann. Agron., 25 [1899), No, 9, p. Idl; Gard, Chron,, 3, 
8er,j 25 [1899), No, Oil, p. 218). — The author applies asejitic treatment 
to hisv.neyard. All old wood is decorticated, the whole stock disin¬ 
fected, and the wires of the trellis sterilized by heat; all old dried leaves 
are burned, the posts are washed with copiier solution, and the whole 
vineyard receives an application of copper salts as a preliminary opera¬ 
tion. The author believes that perfect asepsis can be assured only on 
stony ground where there is but little moist, unwholesome exhalation 
and where disinfection can be easily effected. The above precautionary 
treatment yielded good results and the vines were preserved from rot. 
In another experiment, dusting with ammonium sulphate proved equally 
efficacious. 

The mosaic disease of Holland tobacco, G. J. EoNiNa [Ztschr, 
PJlanzenkrank,, 9 [1899), No. 2,pp, 65-80,pi. l,figs. 2), —A report is given 
of an extensive series of experiments made to ascertain the cause of the 
mosaic disease of tobacco. Diseased and sound leaves and plants were 
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stiulied in many ways, but no specific organism could be found which 
was eapable of producing the disease. Inoculation experiments with a 
number of suspected organisms were carried out but with negative 
resufts. The author was able to produce the disease upon sound plants 
only where the plant juices from diseased leaves were injected or other¬ 
wise introduced into sound leaves. Attempts were made to separate 
the active agent by means of glycerin and alcohol without success, as 
such extracts would not produce the disease, the unknown virus,” as 
it is called, probably being destroyed in this way. 

Experiments are reported in which the effect of different fertilizers 
on the production of the disease is shown, the experiments in this case 
having been made ux)on x)lats of 0.5 hectare each. In these experiments 
where turf and horse manure were applied, the growth of tlie plants 
was good and only 3 per cent diseased, although all the suckers were 
affected. Turf and 500 kg. Peruvian guano produced good growth of 
plants with sound leaves, but 30 i)er cent of the suckers wore spotted. 
Sheep manure produced good strong leaves, 2 per cent of which were 
diseased, and 15 per cent of the suckers. Turf and lime gave a good 
crop, but 7 per cent of the leaves and 40 i)er cent of the suckers were 
affected. The fertilizers in which kainit and Thomas slag were used 
produced good plants free from disease. The same may be said of pig 
manure and muck, with and without i)otash, and of horse manure, cow 
manure, and muck. 

A living fluid contagium as the cause of the mosaic disease of 
tobacco leaves, M.W. Beijebinok (Verhand.KoninhAJcad.Wetensch. 
{Amsterdam)^ 2. sec., 6 No. 5, pp. 22, ph. 2; abs. in Jour. Roy. 

Micros, Soc. [London], 1889, No. 3jpp. 319, 320 ).—The author, who has 
been investigating for some time the mosaic disease of tobacco leaves, 
reaches the conclusion that the disease is not due to bacteria, but to 
what he terms ‘‘a living ffuid contagium.” When i)as8ed through a 
porcelain filter, the juice of a diseased plant, although devoid of all 
bacteria, is found to retain its infective properties. The virus attaeks 
only those tissues and organs which are in the most active condition of 
growth and of cell division. It is said to gain entrance either through 
the leaves or the roots and appears to be chietly conveyed through 
phloem. The virus may be dried, may i)as8 the winter in the soil, and 
an alcoholic extract may be dried at 40® C. without losing its infective 
power 5 but it is quickly destroyed by boiling. In the milder forms of 
the disease, the virus chiefly attacks the chlorophyll granules, but in 
the more severe cases the whole of the protoplasm is affected. In the 
mild tyi)e of the disease, the leaves in the earlier stages seem spotted 
with dark-green patches, which later become brown or orange-brown, 
lu severe attacks, esj)ecially as a result of artificial infection, the leaves 
become malformed and monstrous. In some of the experiments tbe 
absence of chlorophyll was noted, and this was found to be due to the 
association of Bacillus agghmerans with the virus. 
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The author believes that a number of diseases of hitherto UBex^ 
plained origin are due to this cause. Among them he mentions peai^ 
yellows and peach rosette. 

Culture experiments with hetercecious rust fungi, H. KLEBAim 

{Ztschr,PJlanzenJcrank.j 9 {1899)^ Nos,2^pp.88-^9; 3^pp, 137^160jfig8.4 ),— 
Studies are given of the species of Melampsora, which infest various 
willows and Populns. A list is given of the hetercecious species, 
together with their tecidial, uredo, and teleutospore hosts; and notes 
are given of rusts occurring on Oarex and Kibes; on Phalaris and 
Arum; on the specialization of Puccinia smilocearum digraphidis; on 
P. orchidearum phalaridis; on P. moliniw; on P. cari histortce; P,paly- 
gonij and on Phragmidium suhoortieum. 

Diseased iris bulbs, Ct. Massee (Gard, Chron,^ 3, ser,^ 25 (1899)^ Nq, 
652, p, 412, fig, 1 ).—The author reports having received from two widely 
separated localities iris bulbs which were attacked by a fungus. The 
parasite forms black patches om the surface of the bulb. These at 
first are small in size and few in number, but increase until finally the 
bulb ])resents a charred appearance. The fungus at first is quite super¬ 
ficial, but later the mycelium penetrates the tissues of the bulb, caus¬ 
ing its decay. 

If the attack is only superficial, soaking the bulbs for 1 hour in a 
solution of 1 part of formalin to 400 parts of water will destroy the 
fungus without injuring the bulbs. Where badly attacked, all bulbs 
should be burned. 

The fungus causing this disease is said to bo Mysfrosporvm aductum, 
n. sp. A technical description is given of the fungus, which is nearly 
related to a similar parasite of cultivated onions. The latter fungus 
{M, alliorum) differs in having smaller and minutely warted spores. 

Botrytis cinerea as a hothouse pest, J. Keauvekie (Compt, Bend. 
Acad, 8ci, Paris, 128 {1899), Nos, 13, pp. 810-849; 20, pp. 1251-^1253).— 
Under the name ^^Toile’^ the author describes a disease which has long 
been known to horticulturists as causing considerable destruction to 
seeds, seedlings, and cuttings in hothouses. The attacks are made by 
the mycelium of a sterile fungus which Is scattered through the soil 
penetrating to some depth. The identity of the fungus has been a 
sourbe of some discussion, and the author reports a series of experi¬ 
ments with Botrytis cinerea cultivated on carrots in a saturated atmos¬ 
phere at a temperature of about 33® O. After cultivating this fungus 
for some time under the conditions in which the previously mentioned 
disease is known to occur, the author claims to have induced a disease 
corresponding exactly with that produced in tlie ordinary way. 

The conidial form of the saxjrophyte became transformed into a sterile 
parasite and retained this form with considerable tenacity. The con¬ 
ditions favorable for the development of the sterile form are a high 
temperature, 30^ C. or more, a humidity approaching saturation, a soil 
of mediocre fertility, and a confined atmosx^hore. These conditions ^e 
those most frequently met in propagating hothouses. 
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'As means for preventing the attacks of this fungus the author cites 
experiments conducted in greenhouses at Luxemburg during the past 
years, in which the soil was sterilized by heating with good results. 
Apjdications of a solution of copper sulphate and ammonia, it is 
thought, would also destroy the fungus in the soil. 

Paraflitic fungi, G. Lagerubim {Bihang Svenaka Vetensk. Akad, ffandl., B4 {1898), 
Ko, 4f pp. 22, pla, S; aha, in Jour, Roy, Mioroa. Soc. ^London], 1899, No, 4,p,420 ),— 
The occurrence of 2 new species of parasitic fungi is reported, namely, Empuaa 
phalangicida on a Phalaugid, as yet the only species discovered parasitic on other 
animals than insects; and lola laaioboli, parasitic on Laaioholna equinua, this being 
the first known example of a basidiomycete parasitic on a discomycete. The author 
also reports the occurrence of Phyaoderma leproidea parasitic on alfalfa in Ecuador. 

A partial list of the parasitic fungi of Vermont, W. A. Outon ( Contrib. Bot. Ver¬ 
mont, No 2, pp, 21). —Hepriuted from Vermont Station Ileport for 1898 (see p. 355). 

Fungi of Colorado, Wyoming, and Nebraska, H. Hume ( Proc Davenport Acad, 
Sei., 7 {1899), ptp. 24G-2o7, pi. 1), —Notes are given on collections made in these States 
during 1895-97, and Puccinia crandallii on the leaves and sheaths of Fealuca kingii, 
exid. Microairoma americanorum on leaves of Cnicua americanua are described as new 
by Pammel and Hume. 

Notes on plant enemies, K. Saj6 {Ulna, Landw, Zig,, 19 {1899), No. S7,pp.S8S’-S85), — 
The author popularly describes a number of fungus diseases of cultivated plants 
and gives notes on injuries due to insects, worms, etc. Some relations between soils 
and diseases are pointed out. 

The destruction of the smuts of cereal grains and the prevention of potato 
scab, H. L. Bolley (North Dakota Sta, Bid. S7,pp, 36S-S79, figa, 5).—This bulletin 
is intendid to give a short statement of the diseases in question, outline the investi¬ 
gations of the station previously published, give statements of some of the results 
obtained in an attempt at prevention of disease, discuss methods of investigation, 
and suggest means for prevention. No new experimental data are introduced, most 
of the information being drawn from Bulletins 1, 19, and 27 of the station (E. S. R., 
2, p.740; 7, p.39; 9, p.l43). 

The rusts of our grain fields, O. Lugger (Farm Student'a Her., 4 (1899), Noa, 9, pp, 
188-^40, Jiga. 3; 10, pp, 154,155, figa. 6). —Popular descriptions of the life history of 
cereal rusts. 

Investigations on cereal rusts, Pommer ( Braunachw. Landw. Ztg,, 67 (1899), No, 
26, p, 121), —Notes the prospective study of the subject of cereal rusts. 

Rusts and similar diseases of cereals (Braunachw, Landw, Ztg., 67 (1899), No. 26, 
pp, 121,122). —Brief notes on the causes of a number of diseases of cereals and the 
amount of injury done to the crops. 

The rusts and smuts of cereals, G. Lafossk (Rev. Sci. [ Paris], 4, aer,, 11 {1899), 
No, 16, pp. 493-498). —A ri^sumd of the present state of information of the rusts and 
smuts of cereals. 

The smuts of cereals and their prevention, Tancr^: (Landw. JVohnbl, Schleswig- 
Holstein, 49 (1899), No, 29, pp, 540-544). —Notes are given on TJstilago carbo, U, dea- 
trnena, U, tnaydia, Tilletia caries, T, Icevia, and Urocyatia ovcuUa, and recommends^ 
soaking seed gfrain in copper sulphate solutions as a preventive measure for most of 
the fungi. 

Wheat smut, its cause and means for prevention (Bol. Soc, Agr, Mexioana, 23 
{1899), No.S2,pp, 636-638). —Describes Tilletia varies and recommends treating seed 
with copper sulphate solutions prior to sowing. 

Influence of soaking cereals in copper sulphate solutions on germination, K. 
Kittlausz {FUhling'a Landw. Ztg., 48 (1899), Noa. 15,pp. 572-586; 16,pp. 605-616). 
effect on the germination of soaking rye, oats, barley, and wheat in different 
strengths of solution and for different lengths of time is shown. 
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Pimsus diseases of grapes, A. A. Yachkvsky (Si. Petersburg: Min, Agr, and 
Domains, Dept. Agr., 1S99, pp, S.l, pis, 5, figs, IS; rev, in Selsh, KUoz, i Lyesor,, 194 (1899\ 
July, p, 180), — ^Notes are ven on a number of the more destructiye paraHitio diseases 
of the grape. The life histories of the fungi are described and suggestions giyen for 
combating their attacks. 

Report on the inspection of the Trans-Caspian Province and Turkestan «rine- 
yards in 1898 (Selsk, Khoz, i Lyesov,, 194 (1899), July, pp, 55-4)8), —Notes are given on 
a number of well-known fungi that were observed on the grapevines, and meatioa 
is made of several other species which are thought to be now to science. No descrip¬ 
tions are given of the latter. 

Bnmissure audits causes, V. Duoomet (Prog, Agr. ei Vit. (fijd, VKst), 20 (1899), 
No. 3S, pp. 108- JO f). —It is claimed that as a rule hriinissure is not of parasitic origin 
but is due to unfavorable soil and weather conditions. It may sometimes be caased 
by fungi, but rarely. 

Report of investigations on black rot in 1898, A. Prunet (Prog. Agr, tt Vit, {£d, 
VKst), 30 (1809), No. 30, pp. 108-119, figs. 3). —In continuation of investigations 
begun in 1897 (E. S. R., 9, p. 959) the author has studied the most advantageous times 
for the application of fungicides, and the 2 >reviou 8 observations are confirmed. 

On the use of copper sulphate for combating grape Pexouospora, G. Cuboni 
(Extr, from Sup, Pol. Soc. Agr., 1899, Apr. 15 ),— An address before the Italian Agri¬ 
cultural Society. 

A new remedy for combating grape mildew, J. Dukottr (Chron, Agr. Oani. 
Vaud, 12 (1809), No. 13, pp. 304-30G). —A mixture of black soap 1 kg., 2 )otas 8 ium sul- 
phid 500 gm., and water 100 liters is recommended. 

A core rot and blackening of hoise-radish, P. Sorauer (Ztschr. Pflauzcuhrank,, 
9 (1899), No, 3, pp, 132-137, pi, 1), —A description is given of a disease of horse-radish 
in which the central cylinder of the root is blackened and a sort of gummosis 
produced. 

The mosaic disease of tobacco, R. FrancJ?; {Kis4rletdnyi KozlemenyeTc, 2 (1899), 
No. 4, pp, 198-204, pis, 2). —Notes are given on the causes of the mosaic disease of 
tobacco and the anatomical changes produced by it. Among th(‘ causes discussed 
are insects, fungi, and bacteria, tbc author believing the disease to he duo to the 
latter cause. 

Leaf spot of the olive, Y. Pkc.lion (Separate from Pol. Soc. Agr., 1899, pp. 7), — 
Notes are given of the leaf spot of olives, which is said to be due to Cycloconinm 
oleagwum. 

Coffee disease in Nicaragua, G. Massee (Pul. Poy. Pot. Gard. Trinidad, 3 (1899), 
No. 20, p. 182), —The author identifies as Stiihum fianidum the fungus which scrioiudy 
attacks coffee loaves in Nicaragua, and recommends spraying with Bordeaux niixture 
and burning diseased foliage as pievenfivo agencies to be adopted. 

The ca^ao pod disease (Pul, Hoy. Pot. Gard. Trinidad, 3 (1899), No. 20, pp, 183- 
185, fig. 1). —This disease, which was previously noted (E. S. R., 11, p. 166), is said 
to be due to attacks of PhytopUthora omnivora. Associated with it is another, Nectria 
bainii, described as a new species by Massee. The relationship between the two 
fungi is as yet unknown. The disease is said to ca^ise a depreciation of fully 25 per 
cent in the fermented and dried beans. 

Some climatic and fungus diseases of the chestnut, G. H. Powell. (Amvr. 
Gard,, 20 (1899), No. 242, p. 510, figs. 2). —Notes are given of a body blight of chest¬ 
nut trunks, a disease of leaves due to some undetermined fungus, sun scald, etc. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Some insects usurious to garden and orchard crops, F. BL 

Chittenden ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Entomology Bui. 19, n. ser., 
pp. 99, figs. 20).—The squash ladybird {Epilachna borealis); its lUeratitre 
and biology .—The article contains an account of the appearance and 
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distribution of this herbivorous ladybird. Its food plants are pumpkin, 
cantaloupe, watermelon, cucumber, prickly cucumber {Echinocysiis 
lohata), and the one-seeded bur cucumber ( Stcyos angulatus). The larva 
has the habit of marking out circular patches on the leaves, within 
which it feeds. The eggs hatch in 7 days, the larvm mature in 16 days, 
and the pupal period extends over 6 days, giving a total of 29 days 
from egg to beetle. The evidence goes to show that the species is 
single brooded. Among its natural enemies are inentioned Podisus 
spinostus and Eupliorooera claripennis. The beetle can bo controlled by 
application of arsenites or by hand picking of the adults and egg 
masses. 

The history of the common squash bug {Anasa tristis), —The author has 
discovered a fifth immature stage in this species, making five distinct 
stages beside the egg and the adult. Technical descriptions are given 
of the egg and the five immature stages, as well as the-adult. The life 
cycle from the egg to the adult reiiuires 4 weeks, or in some cases from 
32 to 34 days. The insect is considered as single brooded. Among its 
enemies are numbered toads, lizards {JSceJoporus undidatus). Two egg 
parasites are mentioned, Hadro7iotu8 anasce and Ooencyrius anasa\ 
This species has pushed north as far as Orono, Me. Young x>lants 
may be protected with covers or by means of repellents, such as land 
jdaster or gypsum saturated with kerosene or turx)entine. The vines 
should be gathered and burned as soon as the croi> is harvested. 

The homed squash hug {Anasa armigera), —A detailed description of 
this species is given, so as to distinguish it from the last-named species. 
It has five immature stages. The minimum i)eriod of the entire life 
cycle is 32 days. The egg masses are smaller than those of A, tristis, 
numbering not more than 20. There is but a single generation 
annually. This insect probably has the same natural enemies as has 
A. tristis, A few late squashes may be set out as a trap crop, and 
these may then be sprayed for the destruction of the squash bugs 
which will have gathered upon them. 

So7ne ohserratio7i8 in the life history of the squash^vine borer (Melittia 
satyriniformis), —A technical description of the egg is given for the first 
time. The author describes also the larva and its diflerent stages, as 
well as cocoon, chrysalis, and moth. The species is i>artially double 
brooded in the District of Columbia, normally two brooded in the Gulf 
States, and single brooded in the North. The remedies which are 
found to have most value are harrowing of infested fields late in the 
fall and plowing deeply in spring, or the reversal of this process, to‘ 
prevent the moths from issuing. J)ead vines and old plants should be 
destroyed as soon as the crop is harvested. 

Ifotes 071 the picTcle worm {Margaronia nitidalis). —This insect was 
observed to eat holes in muskmelons ai'd cantaloupes and related 
plants. A larva transformed to a chrysalis on October 5 issued as an 
adult on the 25th of the same month, thus requiring 20 days for the 
chrysalis condition. The larvm seem to feed first upon the leaves, and 
later to bore into the leafstalks. 
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The 'melon caterpillar {Margaronia hyalinata), —This lusoct was taken 
in the District of Columbia for the first time in the fall of last year. 
It is reported from all the Gulf States and from the District of Colum¬ 
bia to Texas, as well as in Columbus, Ohio, Buffalo, N. Y., and Hamil¬ 
ton, Canada. While the larvro are feeding upon the foliage or upon 
the outside of the stem, they may be readily destroyed by the use of 
Paris green. 

The northern leaf-footed plant hug {Leptoglosaus oppositus). —This 
insect resembles in its habits the squash bug. It has been reported as 
injurious from Tennallytown, D. C., and from Keedysville, Md. 

The handed leaf footed plant hug {Leptoglossus phyllopus). —This insect 
is reported as injuring oranges, as well as the strawberry, peach, plum, 
currant, eggplant, and cotton bolls. Its normal food plant is the yel¬ 
low thistle ( Gardnus spinoaissimus). Its distribution includes the entire 
Gulf region, as well as Arizona, Missouri, and the Indian Territory. 
Both of these plant bugs may be hand i)icke(l or captured in inverted 
umbrellas or in bags saturated with kerosene. The yellow thistle may 
be planted about the garden as a trap crop. 

Notes on the striped cucumber beetle [JHahrotica vittata), —A technical 
description of the egg is given for the first time. As deterrents are 
mentioned sulphur, plaster, and ashes dusted upon the leaves. Paris 
green is also effective when the insects are on the surface of the 
leaf. Kerosene emulsion and pyrethrum have also been used with good 
success. The wild cucumber {Echinocystis lohata) could be planted as 
a trap crop. 

A new tvebworm enemy of the cabbage and other cruciferous plants {Hel- 
lula undalis), —The species is recorded as injuring cabbage, turnips, 
beets, etc. The moth is reported as liiying its eggs in the heart of the 
cabbage and other vegetables, and the larvm are said to twist the leaves 
so as to inclose themselves. Ti»e insect is a Euroiiean importation. 
A technical description is given of the moth, larva, and pupa. It is now 
distributed in the Lower Austral region and will probably extend into 
the Upper Austral. A tachina lly ( Erorista piste) has been reared from 
the caterpillar of this insect as well as the Ichneumonid ^j^Limneria 
tibiator). Paris green applied as a spray in the proportion of 1 lb. to 150 
gal. of.water should be effective in the destruction of this webworra. 

Notes on the garden flea hopper (RalUcus uhleri). —The species is re¬ 
ported as injurious to smilax, late potatoes, tomatoes, beans, peas, and 
cowpeas, and especially to beans. A large number of native weeds and 
plants are also frequented by tliis insect and serve as its food plants. 
The author gives a description of the insect in several stages, and calls 
attention to deficiencies in our knowledge of its life history. Kero¬ 
sene emulsion sprayed directly upon the insects is effective in their 
destruction. 

The imbricated snout beetle {Epiccerus imbricatus), —^This beetle is 
recorded as injuring strawberry plants, eating the leaves and afterwards 
the whole stem. A careful description of the insect in its various stages 
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is added. Au individual beetle under observation lived, as the author 
states, <<au active life of 57 days in addition to the time before and 
during hibernation. In this time she deposited eggs almost daily. It 
will be seen by the above figures that a total of 540 eggs were laid in 
this time, and it is probable that the entire quota might reach as high 
as GOO.’^ Arsenicals applied either dry or as a spray at a rate of 1 lb. 
to 100 gal. of water are effective remedies against this beetle. 

The brown fruit chafer {Euphoria inda), —The insect is described in 
all of its stages from egg to adult and a record is given of its egg-laying 
habits. Eegarding the larval condition, the author reports exiieriments 
which show conclusively that the larva is not injurious, its food being 
confined to decaying vegetation and manure. Egg-laying begins about 
the first of May. The eggs hatch in about 11 days and the life cycle 
from the dej)osition of the egg to maturity of the beetle is about 12 
weeks. The author believes that the reports of injuries by the adult 
beetle are considerably exaggerated. The beetle is recorded as injuri¬ 
ous to x)eaches, api)les, tomatoes, cotton bolls, and various fruits. Among 
its natural enemies is the Typhia ornata. The beetles may be readily 
captured by jarring into bags or nets. 

Brief notes on the May beetle {Lachnosterna arcuata), —Technical 
descriptions are given of the egg, larva, pupa, and adult. Bearing 
exi>eriment8 gave a total life period of 2 years and 51 days from the 
egg-laying until the issuance of the adult beetle. The beetles are 
recorded as i)articularly injurious to sugar maple, having gouged out 
portions of the leaves and even cutting off tlie leaves from the trees. 
As parasites of the white grnb are mentioned Ophion bifoveolatum^ 
PeleeinuH polyturaior^ Cryptomeigenia thentis^ Microphthabna disjuncta, 
Brasierius elegans mid Tetramorium ea^spitum are reported as preying 
on the white grubs. Bisulphid of carbon and bran-arsenic mash are 
considered the most effective remedies. 

The spinach flea-beetle {Disonyeha xanthomelama ),—^This insect is 
recorded as living upon the common chickweed {Stellaria media). 
Careful descriptions are given of the egg and the larva. Its only 
natural enemy so far known is Hypostena barbata. The arsenites are 
the best remedies against this insect. 

The tobacco flea-beetle {Epitrix parrula). —The author gives an account 
of recent injuries by this insect. The full life cycle is reported as 
requiring 28 days. The food xfiants of this insect belong to the Sola- 
num family. 

The eggplant flea-beetle {Epitrix fuscula ).—A description of the egg is 
given for the first time. The insect is reported as attacking the leaves 
of the eggplant. It is said to infest also the strawberry and potato. 
Its distribution is from New Jersey to Georgia and across the continent. 

The cucumber flea-beetle {Epitrix cucumeris). —^This beetle is recorded 
as destructive to tomatoes. Its food plants all belong to the order 
Solanacem. As remedies pyrethrum and Paris green are mentioned as 
well as the growing of trap crops of jimson weed. 
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The cherry-leaf beetle (Galerucella cavioollis), —This beetle is recorded 
as eating holes in the leaves of cherry trees and as damaging the 
foliage of peach trees. A description is given of the adult beetle and 
of the larva and egg. An arsenical spray will be found to be an 
efficient remedy. 

The plum-lea f beetle (Ifodonota tristin). —This beetle was noticed feed¬ 
ing upon plum trees, peach, apple, cherry, and choke-cherry. Eggs 
were deposited side by side in a fold of the leaf in irregular rows. 

The rose-leaf beetle {NodonotapuncticolUs). —This beetle is recorded as 
injurious to roses and ornamental willows. Eggs were deposited in the 
same manner as in N. tristls, A beetle was found upon which was> a 
larval mite Eupalpvs echinatus. As these beetles do not fly readily, 
they maybe ca])tured by jarring them into inverted umbrellas, or other 
similar appliances, saturated with kerosene. 

The fruit-tree harh beetle {Scolytus rugulosus). —This beetle is re(*orded 
as attacking mountain ash and Juneberry. Kerosene rubbed upon the 
trunk and large branches of trees infested with this beetle proved an 
efficient remedy in destroying the beetles and did not injure the trees. 

The banded hkhory borer (Chion einetns), —This insect was found at 
work in the branches of plum trees at Colonial Beach, Va. 

The grape-cane borer [Amphieerus bieaudatns). —This beetle is recorded 
as injuring ash-wood lumber and is also recorded as having attacked 
living green ash (Fraxinus riridis). 

The eye-spotted apple-twig borer [Oberea oaellata), —This species is 
reported from Boerne, Tex., as being found in lai ge iiumla^rs in the 
tips of branches of iieach and ])lum trees. The beetle is said to attack 
the pear tree also and poison sumac. 

Notes on insect pests from the entomological section, Indian 
Museum, E. Barlow ( Indian Mus. Notes^ J (liS99)y No. .V, pp. llH-ld ‘2). — 
The notes include a number of studies and experiments with tea pests, 
insects destructive to cereals, forest insects, fruit-tree insects, as well 
as remarks on the value of certain insecticides. Tlie use of arsenic*, is 
recorded as being very eflective in the destruction of locusts. It was 
applied as follows: 

“Tako 3 lb. arsenic, 1 lb. caustic soda. Take* 4 j;al. of water, bring to boiling 
point, aejd the (aiistic soda; when dissolved, add the arsenic, stir well and boil for 
a few minutes, care being taken not to inbalo the fumes. Keep this mixture under 
lock and key. Take as re(|uired half a gallon <»f this mixture aud add 4 gal. of hot 
or cold water and 10 llis. of hroi\ u sugar. Dip bagass, j*ras8, or mealio stalks in this 
liejuor and place along roads, in caneiiolds, or aiiy’wh(*ro about grass or low-growing 
crops, or splash with a whitewash brush onto anything which the locusts may be 
observed to have a taste for. Locusts will come from a buudred yards or more*, 
attracted by the smell of the sugar. They eat and die, and are eaten by other 
locusts.'' 

Experiments were tried in storing cereals in pits to prevent the 
attacks of weevils. Only partial success is recorded, many of the pits 
having proved too moist for the gram. In some pits charcoal was 
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placed in the bottom, and in otberR quicklime, care bein^ taken to pre¬ 
vent the contact of the grain with the lime. The weevils were thereby 
prevented from doing injury to the grain. 

The tarnished plant bug, J. M. Stedman {Missotiri Sta. BuL d7jpp. 
77-S7j figs. .9).—This insect is said to be practically free from the 
attacks of all predaceous and jiarasitic insects. The i)e8t attacks 
nearly all garden and field croi)8, as well as a large variety of unculti¬ 
vated plants. Its depredations are i)erhaps most seriously felt by the 
nurserymen and fruit growers, since it attacks the young developing 
fruit buds of nearly all kinds. When the young buds are punctured 
and the sap sucked out by these insects, the buds turn black and die, 
or fall oft‘. The result is a serious check on the growth of the plant. 

The peach, pear, and ajiple are reported as suffering most severely, 
but the plum, quince, and cherry are also seriously injured. Small 
fruits suffet* badly, the grai)e, ras])berry, currant, blackberry, goose¬ 
berry, and strawberry receiving most injury. The author believes that 
the chief cause of the buttoning of strawberries is the attack of this 
bug. Experiments with insecticides showed that thgso ])ortions of the 
strawberry field which were best prote(‘ted lh>m the attaciks of this 
insect exhibited the least buttoning. 

The author describes the 4 iniinature and adult stages of the insect. 
On account of the great variety of food jdants, it is especially difficult 
to control by insecti(*ides. The burning of rubbish along fences and 
fields late in tlie fall is suggested as a x)alliative remedy, (lood success 
is reported from the use of a large butterfly net in sweeping small fruit 
trees and bushes in the early morning before the bugs have become 
active. On larger trees kerosene emulsion was used with good results. 
If the force pumx) with kerosene attacJiment is used, it should bo set 
so as to discharge a sjiray of 8 per cent kerosene. The emulsion 
should be applied early in the morning while the bugs are stupid. In 
the case of strawberries the kerosene emulsion can not be used, for the 
reason that the strawberries would thus be tainted. Pyrethrum is the 
best remedy in this case. It may be used dry mixed with four times 
its weight of (common wheat flour, and applied in the early morning 
while the dew is on, or as a sjmiy in the proportion of 1 lb. of pyreth¬ 
rum for every 15 gal. of water. A remedy known as rose-leaf insecti¬ 
cide, a patent preparation of tobacco, was tried with good success. 

The grape-berry moth (Folychrosis (Eudemis) botrana), G. del 
Guehcio {Nuore ReJaz. R. Staz. Ent. Agr.^ 1. ser.j lS99yN^o. l^pp.117-- 
figs. ^8). —This article gives a rather exhaustive account of the 
graiie-berry moth, including a discussion of the egg, larva, chrysalis, 
moth, and the habits and metamorphosis of the species. Besides the 
grape, the insect is found upon Lyriodendron tulipifera^ Rosmarinus 
officinalis^ and Daphne gnidium. The author discusses the nature and 
extent of damages done by this insect, as well as climatic and other 
conditions which are favorable or unfavorable to its development. The 
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parasitic and predaceous insects which are the enemies of the grape- 
berry moth are discussed and figured. Two fungus parasites are found 
upon the insect in question, Botrytis hmsiana and Isaria farinosa. 

Numerous experiments were conducted in the destruction of the 
insect in all its stages, and formulas are given for making various emul¬ 
sions of alcohol, soap, benzin, and pyrethrum. There are three broods 
of larvm from the last of April until the end of October. One brood is 
found upon the flower buds and flowers, one in the small and medium- 
size grapes, and the third in the matu e or nearly mature grapes. The 
first brood pupate in the margin of the leaves, the second among the 
desiccated grapes, and the the third under the bark of the stems. These 
last pupm pass the winter as such. The insect does not hibernate in 
the egg or larval condition. The author recommends especially the 
spraying of tlie infested flowers by the use of an alcoholic emulsion 
of soap with benzin and pyrethrum. Tt is also recommended that the 
larvic or (ihrysalids should be destroyed in the grapes, and that when 
the infestation is unusually bad, the grapes should be gathered earlier 
than usual. The hibernating clirysalids may also be easily destroyed. 
The choice of methods of destruction by mechanical means or manual 
labor, or by application of insecticides, will depend upon the price of 
insecticides and manual labor in the particular locality. 

Emergency report on tent caterpillars, M. Y. Slingerland 
(New York Cornell BuL 170^ pp. 553-561j figs. i).—This bulletin con¬ 

tains a brief account of the appearance and habits of the apple tent 
caterpillar and forest tent caterpillar. The diflerent stages of the 
insect are figured. The remedies recommended against the apple tent 
caterpillar are the destruction of the tents upon wild cherry trees, the 
collection of the egg masses by school children, and spraying with 
Bordeaux mixture to which ParivS green has been added in the propor¬ 
tion of 1 lb. to 150 gal. of Bordeaux mixture. 

The remedies which are suggested to be used against the forest tent 
caterpillars are the destruction of the egg masses and jarring the 
caterfiillars from the trees after the trees have been banded with tarred 
paper or otherwise, so that the caterpillars can not climb the trees 
again. 

Legislation against crop pests—dangerous pests prescribed 
by the board with remedial suggestions, W. M. Soott ( Georgia 
State Bd. Ent. But. 1, pp. 3J2,figH. 7 ).—This bulletin contains a copy of 
amendments to the State law regulating the departmentof horticulture. 
State entomologist, and fruit tree and nursery inspection. It also gives 
a list of the rules adopted by the board of entomology for the guid¬ 
ance of the State entomologist in the enforcement of the act of the 
general assembly of (Georgia. 

The list of dangerously injurious pests as adopted by the board is as 
follows: San Jost3 scale, new ])each scale (Diaspis amygdali)^ cabbage 
webworm (Hellula undalis), black knot, peach yellows, peach and plum 
rosette, and mistletoe. 
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Concerning the San Jo86 scale, the author gives an account of its 
appearance and the method of its attacks. Its food plants are listed 
and it is reported from 30 counties of the State. The ordinary fumiga¬ 
tion with hydrocyanic-acid gas, mechanical mixtures of kerosene and 
water, and of whale-oil soap are described. The author relates that 
the San Jos6 scale suffered severely and a large percentage was destroyed 
by low temperature during February. The temi)erature was from — 4 
to —8® F., and it was noted that the San Jose scale suffered much 
more severely than the Forbes scale. 

The new peach scale is figured and described and the usual remedies 
recommended. There are said to be from 3 to 4 broods from the eggs 
in Georgia. At the time of the appearance of any brood, the author 
recommends the application of a 10 i)er cent kerosene wash or whale- 
oil soap at the rate of 1 lb. to 4 gal. of water. This scale is reported 
to have been almost annihilated by the February freeze. 

The cabbage webworm {Hellula undalis) is rei>orted as being one of 
the most destructive enemies to cultivated cruciferm, some gardeners 
having found it almost imi)ossible to raise turnips, cabbages, radishes, 
or other cruciferous vegetables with any profit on account of the destruc¬ 
tiveness of this insect. The insect is described in all of its stages, and 
an account is given of its life history and habits. The moth deposits 
the eggs singly. Each moth lays from 20 to 30 eggs. The eggs 
hatch within 2 to 3 days, and the young larvae spin a slight web and 
roll the leaves partially together as a means of protection. As the 
larvai become older, they spin a bag in whicli they are rather effectively 
concealed. In the laboratory the larva* require from 20 to 25 days to 
develop. The cocoons are formed on the leaf of the plant or beneath 
the sand. The i)upal stage lasts from 10 to 12 days. The moths fly in 
the evening after sunset and deposit their eggs on the under surface of 
the leaves. The complete life cycle of the insect is less than 6 weeks, 
and the author believes that there are 3 broods annually in the State. 
While the author has not experimented extensively with remedies, he 
believes that Paris green sprayed upon the plants in a judicious man¬ 
ner will be effective in checking the attacks of this insect. The use of 
lantern traps is also recommended, and the burning of all trash, as 
weeds and cabbage stalks, during the winter. 

The author gives notes of a biological and economic nature on black 
knot, peach yellows, and peach and plum rosette, with suggestions of 
the usual riemedies. 

For checking the attacks of mistletoe, it is recommended that small 
twigs which are attacked by the plant should be removed and burned 
and that the mistletoe should be dug out of larger branches which it 
infests during the winter. 

Apiculture by simple methods, R. Hommbll (VJpiouUure par lea m^thodea aim- 
plea, Pp, S38, pla, 6, flga, 102; aha, in Jour, Agr, Prat,, 1899, IT, Ko, S6, p, Sh7 ),— 
This work contains chapters on the hiology of bees, honey, honey plants, the growth 
of colonies, swarming, management of bees, their diseases and statlstits. The main 
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pnrposo of the book, as the author states, is to outline methods of bee culture which 
are so simple as to a]>}>eal to every one. 

Foul brood {Rev, Jnternat. ApioulL, 21 {1899)^ No. 8, pp, 153-103), —A discussion 
by a number of authors of various remedies and methods to be adopted in combat¬ 
ing this disease. 

BxperimentB in bee keeping, (\ R. Peck ( Vermont Sta, Rpt, 1898, pp, 307-309 ),— 
An experiment was tried in moving queens during the honey flow. The swarms thus 
treated were so disturbed that they made less honey than undisturbed swarms. 
Extracted honey was fed back to a number of swarms with results which indicate 
that the procedure is of questionable value. 

An undeacribed parasitic disease of the silkworm, E. Verson {JJn^Affezione 
parassitaria del Filugello non dencritfa ancora, XITT, Padora, 1899f pp, 11, pi. 1; sep¬ 
arate from R Stazione Jiacologica Sperimentale), —The author describes an apparently 
new bacterial disease of the silkworm. The disease may not prove fatal to the 
caterpillar, but the chrysalids and adults from diseased caterpillai’s may be easily 
recognized by the modiflcation of their color, the adult showing a load color. 

Beneficial insects, E. D. Sanoerson {Amir, Farmer Mag,, 0 {1899), No, 2, pp, 
120-121, jigs. 7). —Popular notes on predaceous and parasitic insects. 

Insects—Part II, D. Shari* {London and New Vorh: Macmillan Company, 1899, pp, 
XII-\~G2G, ills.). —This part of the author’s work on insects treats of the remainder 
of the Hymen op tor a, C’oleo]>tera, I..epidoptora, lliptera, Thyaaiioptora, and Ilemijitera. 
The anatomy, development, and metamorphosis of the insects are thoroughly dis¬ 
cussed in connection with each group. 

Injuries done by insects in the country, E. D. Sandkrsdn {Jmer. Farm. Mag., 
6 {1899), No, 1, pp. 8-1 1 , jigs. 9). — Po])ular notes on estimations of losses from the 
depredations of insects. 

Report on the entomological work, E. Zriintner ( T crelag. Vrocfsta. Suikkcrriet, 
West-Java, 1898, pp. 80-92). —This article contains an account of the outbreaks of a 
number of injurious insects iind of the woik of the entomological department in 
general. 

Bntomology, L. Bruner {Nebraska Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. XXXVII-XLJJ). —The 
report contains brief notes on the native grasshoppers t)f the State, \\ ith reference's 
to experiments with the South American grasshoi)i)er disease, notes on the chinch 
bug, the fall webworm, the spring cankerworm, onion thrips, melon louse, and the 
San Jo86 scale. The latter is said not to have been found in the State thus far. 

Report of the entomological section, (’. V. (iiLLEiTr: {Colorado Sta, Rpt, 1898, 
pp, 1G1-1G5), —Three remedies were tried for the codling moth—the daily gathering 
of fallen apples, catching the lar\:e under bandages, and tuo sjirayings with Paris 
green. The latter method was far the most ell'ectivc. Notes are given on the study 
of thenat've grasshoppers, scab mite of sheep, insecticide tests, and (‘xperiments in 
the apiary. 

Insect pests of 1898, M. V. Slingkreano ( Froc. West. Neiv York Hort. Soc., 1899, 
pp. 71-77). —Notes on pear Psylla, tent cater^ullars, eankerworms, and the grapevine 
flea-beetle. 

Diseases and injuries of fruit trees, o. Kirchner and 11. Boetsiiauser {Atlas d. 
Krankheiten u. Beachddigvugen nnsercr landwirtschaJVichen Knlturpjianzen. Sei^ics V: 
Obsthdume. Stuttgart: F. ZUmer, 7899 ).— This )>art of the atlas contains 30 plates 
illustrating insect and fungus diseases of fruit trees. Brief biological notes are 
given together with suggestions of proper remedies. 

Three insect enemies of shade tiees, 1.. (). Howard ( C, S. Dept. Agr., Farmers^ 
Bui. 99, pp. 30, jigs. 11). —This is a reprint 'with some anu(>tations of an article by the 
same author in the Yearbook of this DepartmonI for lai).*) (E. S. K., 8, p. 804). 

Insects and other arthropods injurious to plants, A. Dw Scahra {Arch. Rural, 
Portugal, 4 {1S99), No. 8, pp. 120-123). — Brief notes on Melolontha vulgaris, A gratis 
segetum, Aphis phaseoli, and A.fahcv. 
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Some prune pests, A. B. Cordley {Oregon Bd. HorL Bpt, 1898, pp, 417^3 S),-^Am 
aocotint of the peaoh-troe borer, San Joa^ scale, and brown rot. 

The codling moth, J. R. Casey {Oregon Bd, ITorL Bpt, 1898, pp, 415-416),--A report 
on some experiments in banding trees in order to prevent injuries by this insect. 

On the destruction of hazel trees in the Crimea by Lecanium corni, S. Mokr- 
ZETSKi {Selsk, Klroz, i Lyeeov., 192 {1899), Feh.,pp, 415-420), 

The destruction of acorns and pine seeds by Gastropacha querous and 
methods of preventing its injuries, Altum {Ztechr, Forst n, Jagdw,, 31 (1899), No. 1, 
pp, 55-44), —Recommends the destruction of the caterpillars! harrowing of places 
badly infested, rolling the ground, and the use of Raupenleim. 

Everyday butterflies—a group of biographies, S. H. Scudder {Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin d- Co,, 1899, pp, 39 J, ph. 9, jigs, 47), —This volume treats of the common but¬ 
terflies of the eastern United States and Canada. The number of species about 
which observations are made is 62. The greater number of the species are figured 
and all are described in a general way, and notes are given concerning the life history 
and habits, food plants, and br(‘eding pla (‘08 of all of the species. 

The gray field slug (Limaz agrestis), Sciimoldt ( Finding's Landw, Ztg,, 48 {1899), 
No, 15, pp, 487-490), —The xiaper discusses the habits and biological relationships of 
this slug, and contains accounts of the a])pearance of inimouse numbers of the slug 
at certain seasons. The natural enemies which are mentioned are the moles, shrews, 
crows, starlings, and toeds. 

The remedies which are suggested for fighting the sing on a large scale are all of 
the nature of an irritant upon the skin. The slug roqiiines moist conditions and 
when any substance comes in contact with the skin which has a strong attraction 
for water, the body of the slug loses moisture rapidly and is much weakened or 
killed. Tlie author recommends the sprinkling of salt upon the slugs. It is also 
stated that the scattering of grains in the field where the slugs are abundant is an 
ellective remedy, th(‘ grains adhering to the skin of the slugs, causing excessive 
irritation of the skin with consequent formation of large quantities of mucus. 

The hamster in Belgium, (1. Staes {Tijdschr. Planienziekien, 4 {1898), No, 6, pp, 
175-192, figs. 5). —The common hamster {Cricetus frumentarius) is described, and an 
account is given of its habits and injuries to crops. Its natural enemies are Maries 
foina, M. pnioriu', and Mustela vulgaris. Poisoning by various methods and fumiga¬ 
tion are the remedies recommended for use against it. 

A revision of the genus Hydrcecia, B. Smith {Trans, Amer. Ent. Soo,, 26 
{1899), N'o, 1, pp. 1-4S, ph. 2). —The author describes 36 species of this genus in a 
monographic arrangement with bibliographical retereuces to the original descrip¬ 
tions. 

Spraying for profit, 11. J'k Weed {Grijfin, Ga.: Horticultural Publishing Co., 1899, 
pp. 7 J, figs. 37). —A handbook of practical information regarding the insects and fun¬ 
gus diseases which are most common and most destructive, the various insecticides 
which have been found most effective in controlling these pests, and the spraying 
pumps and machinery which are most convenient and suitable for this work. 

Spraying—when, how, and why, A. W. Bryant {Trans. Illinois State Hort. 
Soc., 1898, pp. 253-201). —The writer classifies insects according to their feeding 
habits, and gives directions for pr<*paring Paris-green solutions, Bordeaux mixture, 
and kerosene emulsion. 

Insecticides and fungicides, E. E. Favillk ( Trans, Kansas State Hort, Soo., 23 
{ISOS), pp, 90-94). —The paper contains popular notes on spraying of fruit trees and 
garden vegetables. 

Tests with phosphocarbid of calcium in 1898, £. Cuuard {Chron. Agr. Canton 
Vaud, 12 {1899), No. ll,pp, 245-347). —This substance holds phylloxera in check, but 
can not be relied «qion for complete extermination of these insects like bisulphid of 
carbon. 
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The perfeotlng of the method of treatment a^lnat Coohylla (Prt^. Agr^ Fit, 
SO (1899), No, 27,pp. S, ^).—Recommenda the following infleotioide: Water, 100 liters; 
tnrpentine, 2 kilos; soft soap, 3 kilos. 

Bzperlments in cyaniding oranges, A. H. Benson and H. Tryon (Queensland 
Agr. Jour,, 4(1899), No. 6, pp.450-^56),^The treatments recorded in this paper were 
made against Aspidioius fiens, Chionaspia dlri, and MytilaapU gloveri. The results of 
the exiM'riments were as follows: Hydrocyanic-acid gas, even in a very dilute state, 
destroyed all the scale insects in hoth mature and larval conditions when tliey were 
confined in it for 1 hour The greater number of the eggs were also destroyed. 

Dry rubbing of fruit to remove the scale insects injures the skin so that the gas 
acts upon the substance of the orange and discolors it. Drops of water on the fruit 
absoi b the gas and may cause discoloration. It is not necessary to use 5 fluid oz. of 
sulphuiic acid and 10 fluid oz. of water to generate the gas from 1 oz. of 98 per cent 
cyauid of potassium. 

Annual report of the special committee for plant protection for 1898, Frank 
and SouAUER (Jrb.Deut. Landw. (iefiell., No. S8,pp. 197).This report contains brief 
notes and suggestions of remedies for a great variety of injurious insects, birds, mice, 
nemalode worms, and rabbits. The injurious animals are arranged in lists under the 
name of the plants which they damage. 


foods—ANIMAL PEODUCTION. 

Description of a new respiration calorimeter, and experiments 
on the conservation of energy in the human body, W. O. Atwater 
and E. B. Rosa ( U, S. Dept Agr.y Office of Experiment Stations But 63y 
pp. f)ljpls. Syfujs. IJJ ).— In aprevions publication (E. S. R., 9, p. 863), that 
portion of tlie respiration calorimeter which had to do with the income 
and outgo of matter was described. The present bulletin describes the 
speeial devices which have to do with the income and outgo of energy, 
and reports 2 experiments in which the balance of matter and energy 
was determined, as well as a number of check experiments in which the 
accuracy of tlie apparatus was tested by means of heat generated by an 
electric current and by alcohol burned inside the resjiiration chamber. 

The respiration chamber has 2 metal walls, one of zinc and the other 
of copper. These aie firotected by 3 walls of wood with air spaces 
between. The metal walls arc maintained at the same temperature; 
hence Uv. heat can pass in or out of the respiration chamber. The heat 
given off from the body of the subjeet in the respiration chamber and 
that*due to external muscular work performed by the man inside the 
chamber is carried off by a current of cold water which passes through 
a series of pipes inside the chamber. 

** By regulating the temperature of this water current as it enters and also its rate 
of flow, it is possible to carry nway the beat just as fast as it is generated and thus 
maintain a constant temperature iuside the cbanibcr. The amount of the outgoing 
water and its increase in temperatuie aie measuied, thus determining the amonnt of 
heat carried away. 

‘*In order that the heat taken up by the absorbers and carried out by the water 
current shall represent exactly the amonnt given off from the man’s body or other¬ 
wise prodnoed in the chamber, it is necessary to provide that there shall be no 
passage of heat through the walls, or rather, that the small quantities that may pass 
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iu and out shall exactly counterbalance ea(‘h other, and that the ventilating current 
of air shall leave the chamber at the same temperature as it enters, so that it shall 
carry out neither more nor less heat than it brings in. The excess of water vajior in 
the air leaving the chamber over that iu the air entering represents water given oh* 
from the body of the subject, and the heat required to vaporize it must be added to 
the heat carried off by tlie current of water to obtain a measure of the total heat 
given off by the subject. . . . 

^‘In some of the experiments the man had as little muscular exorcise as practica¬ 
ble. In these so-called rest experiments no attempt was made to measure the mus¬ 
cular work. In others, so-called work experiments, the amount of work done was 
measured by a specially devised ergometer, consisting of a stationary bicycle, which 
was belted to a small dynamo. The electric current generated passed through an 
incandescent lamp inside the chamber, where its energy was transformed into heat. 
The strength of current and voltage was determined by instruments outside the 
calorimeter. The heat equivalent of the muscular work done was thus added to 
and measured with the heat given off from the body. The duration of the work 
and the amount of the electric current generated gave data for the computation of 
the amount of work performed.^’ 

The special devices for regulating the temperature of the walls of 
the calorimeter, for regulating the teiui)erature of incoming and out. 
going currents of air, and for measuring the volume and temj)erature 
of the current of water which passes through tlte absorbers in the 
respiration chamber are described iu detail, as are also the methods of 
conducting <‘xperiments with men. 

The test experiments are discussed at length. 

^‘Jn the electrical tests the measurements of heat generated and found were 
practically identical, the differences between the theoretical and actual results 
averaging about 0.1 per cent—that is, about 1 part in 1,000. In the alcohol tests the 
average amounts found by actual experiment wore: Ft)r carbon, 99.9 i)er cent; 
bydrogeii, 100.6 per cent; and beat, 99.9 per cent, rt*Bpectively, of the theoretical 
amounts. 

Tlie determinations of carbon dioxid and water matle by burning large quanti¬ 
ties of alcohol iu the respiration chamber agree reasonably well with each other 
and with tht> theoretical amounts. The x^ariations, indeed, are not greater than are 
found in ordinary laboratory experience when alcohol is burned iu the ('ombustion 
furnace by the usual methods of organic analysis. 

*^The agreement between the results given by the respiration calorimeter and the 
bomb cahjrimeter for the heat of combustion of alcohol ... is also x^ery satis¬ 
factory when the great difference in the circumstances of the experiments is taken 
into consideration.” 

In one of the experiments with men the subject i)erformed as little 
work as possible; in the other a considerable amount of work was per¬ 
formed. Each experiment lasted 4 days. The average daily income 
and outgo of nitrogen and carbon and the calculated gain or loss of 
protein and fat are shown in the following table: 

9068—No. 4-6 
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Average daily inatme and outgo of nitrogen and oarhon in root and work experimenU, with 
the estimated gain or lose of protein and of fat 


KxiM^rlnient. 


lieHt (Ko. 9). 
Work (No.«) 



nitrogen. 




Carbon. 


Calculated 
gain or loss. 

In 

food. 

1 

In 

feces. 

In 

urine. 

Gain 

(+)or 

loss 

Inibod. 

In 

feoes. 

In 

urine. 

In re¬ 
spira¬ 
tory 
prod- 
nots. 

Gain 
(+) or 
loss 
i-h 

Of 

pro¬ 

toin. 

Of 

fat. 

Gms. 

10.1 

19.1 

0ms. 

1.2 

1.5 

0ms. 

18.4 

16.6 

CHns. 

—0.6 

+1.1 

1 

Oms. 

261.5 

388.7 

Oms. 

13.8 

12.4 

Oms. 

12.6 

12.6 

Oms. 

223.6 

845.2 

Oms. 

+12.0 

—83.8 

Oms. 

—8.6 

+6.9 

Oms. 
+18 2 
—48.8 


The daily income and outgo of protein and energy in the 2 exi>eri- 
ments is shown in the following table: 


Companson of daily income and outgo of protein and of energy in rent and work experi¬ 
ments. 


I Protein. 


Energy. 


Experiment. 


Kest(No. 9) .. . . 

WiJrkCNo. 6) . 


Of 

fO(^. 

Actual¬ 
ly oxi¬ 
dized. 

Of 

food. 

Of ma¬ 
terial 
actual¬ 
ly oxi¬ 
dized. 

Meas¬ 

ured. 

Oms. 

Oms. 

Cals. 

Oals. 

Cals. 

119.4 

115.0 

2,275 

2,854 

2,310 

110.4 

103.1 

8,830 

3,864 

8,726 


nitfer. 

enre. 


Per cent. 
+ 1.5 
—2.7 


The experiments and the sources of error involved in them are dis¬ 
cussed at length, as well as the bearing of this work upon the problem 
of the conservation of energy in the animal body. 

We would perhaps be unwarranted in assuming that the experiments thus far 
made completely demonstrate the application of the law of the conservation of energy 
in the human organism. They do, however, seem to us to bo reasonably near tr> such 
demonstration, especially when we take into account the possible sources of error— 
chemical, physical, and x^hysiological—which have been discussed above. 

It is certainly safe to assume that the princij)le followed in the experiments is cor> 
rect, and that the apparatus and methods are accurate to the degree required for the 
experimental study of a large variety of the fundamental problems of biological 
chemistry and X)hysic8. Among these are the metabolism of energy and the produc¬ 
tion of heat by the body in the iierformance of its ordinary functions, as circulation, 
respjyatiou, and digestion; the relations of muscular and mental work to the metab¬ 
olism of matter and energy; the demands of the body for nutriment under differ¬ 
ent conditions of work and rest; the duties performed by the different nutrients of 
food in supplying the needs of the body; and finally, the nutritive values of food 
materials and the amount and proportions best adapted to the needs of people of dif¬ 
ferent classes, with different occupations, and in different conditions of life. That 
such infxuiries may bo valuable for the study of food and nutrition in disease is 
eciually apparent. Of coarse they are fundamentally necessary'for a more thorough 
ttoderstanding of the economy of feeding domestic animals.’' 

The physiological effect of creatin and creatinin and their value 
as antrients, J. W, Maixex ( IT. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Sta¬ 
tions Sul. 66, pp. 34 ),—number of experiments in which the author 
was the subject are reported on the physiological effect of creatin and 
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creatinin, the principal nitrogenous materials in meat extracts. In 
addition, methods of estimating creatin and creatinin were studied. 
The principal conclusions follow: 

** By far the larger part of the flesh bases ingested, if not absolutely the whole, 
does not undergo metabolism with the production of urea or anything else, but on 
the contrary is eliminated by way of the kidneys. In the case of creatinin it is 
excreted unchanged, while creatin Is changed wholly or very largely into ere- 
atinin. . . . 

** The fact of the quantitative recovery of creatin and creatinin from the urine 
evidently accords fully with the generally accepted belief that these substances can 
not serve to build up proteids, and therefore are not to be classed among tissue-form¬ 
ing food materials. 

On the whole, this investigation is unfavorable to the idea of the creatin of living 
muscle being the main antecedent of urea in nitrogenous metabolism. . . . 

However this may be, and admitting that it is still an unsolved problem what 
nitrogenous substance or substances may properly be regarded as intermediate 
between muscle proteids and urea, it may fairly be regarded as established for nutri¬ 
tion investigations that the so-called flesh bases, creatin and creatinin, occurring in 
food may be entirely disregarded as sources of energy, being excreted practically 
without having undergone change. . . . 

'^In the discussion of the results of analyses of meat and forms of food prepared 
from it, such as soups and the like, it is evidently wrong and misleading to confound 
together, under the head of protein or proteid materials, the proteids proper, capable 
of building up the nitrogenous tissues of the living body and of famishing muscular 
energy and heat by oxidation, and these so-called flesh bases, which, taken in along 
with food, are not available for either of these important purposes. This error is 
the more serious that creatin and creatinin, containing so large a percentage of nitro¬ 
gen as they do, appear to represent and are counted as representing much more than 
their own weight of nutrient material, whereas they should be excluded altogether 
in food analyses from the nutrient material really present.'' 

Food consTunptioh under conditions of abnormal work, A. P. 

Bryant {Bietet, and Hyg, Oaz.y 15 {1699), No. 7, pp. 393-^97 ).— Prom 
records of the kinds and amounts of food consumed by a professional 
bicycle rider during a six-day race, the author computes the amount of 
nutrients in the daily diet and its fuel value. These were protein 262 
gm., fat 192 gm., carbohydrates 791 gm., and fuel value 6,100 calories. 
The amount of muscular work performed was also calculated. 

^^In the dietary here described, if the weights of food consumed are correctly 
reported and the food materials were of average composition, the protein used was 
over times the amount found in the average food consumption of a considerable 
number of families of working people, and the energy nearly twice as great. That 
in this case the diet was not greatly at variance with the needs of the body is indi¬ 
cated by the fact that there was but little change in the body weight during the 
six days.^^ 

The nutritive valne of mazgarin compared with hotter, E. Beb- 
TABELLI (Biv. Ig. e 8an. Pubb., 9 (1898), Nos. 14., pp. 538-545; 15, pp. 
570-579). —^Three experiments with healthj men are reported in which 
the value of margarin and butter was tested when consumed as part 
of a simple mixed diet. In one experiment the value of a mixture of 
olive oil and colza oil, which is commonly used in Italy in the neighbor- 
]hood of Tnrin, was also tested. The anthor himself was the subject of 
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one of the tests. He was 24 years old. The subjects of the other tests 
were 2 laboratory servants; one 27 years old, the other 32 years old. 
The coeflQcients of digestibility and the balance of income and outgo of 
nitrogen in the did'erent experiments were as follows: 


Diffeniion experimcntft with margarin^ buttery and oil. 


Laborntoi'y servant, P. G.: 
500 gin. while broad, 270 
gin.A eal, 70gin. butter, 250- 

:joo cc. ine. 

linboratnry servant, I*. G.: 
500 gin. white bread, 250 
gin. A^eal, 70 gin. luargarin, 

250-300 ec. wine. 

Author: 450gin. whit<• bread, 
250 gill, meat 70pii. butter. 
A uthor: 450 gni. white bread, 
250 gm. meat, 70 giii. marga- 

riii. 

Labnratory servant, F. 1).: 
82A gin. \ibite bread, 250 
gm. moat, (il.O gni. bntti'r 
Labnratory servant, F. 1).: 
850 gm. white bread, 2,50 
^n. meat, 61.6gm. inargarin 
Liiboratory servant, F. 1).: 
910 gm. white bread, 250 
gm. meat, 61.0 gm. olive 
and colza oils. 


Coettieieiits of digestibility. 


liJitrogen. 


Time. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Carbo¬ 
lic (Iratea. 

1 

111 food. 

In 

urine. 

In 

lOCOH. 

Dayk. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

(hnu. 

(hns. 

Gms. 

5 

81.75 

92.67 

97.25 

1.5.7 

9.6 

2.6 

5 

79.50 

93.90 

97. 07 

1."). 7 

10.3 

3.2 

6 

81 85 

94.25 

1 

97. 35 

1.3. .5 

10.1 

2. 5 

G 

1 77.80 

1 

1 93.73 

1 1 

' 96.70 

1 

13. .5 

9. 6 

3.1 

.5 

85. 32 

j 95.80 

97. 38 

10. 5 

13.2 

2.9 

5 

82.92 

95.33 

1 

97.24 

1 

10.9 

12.5 

3.4 

5 

H3.27 

95.82 

97. .5(5 

17 5 j 

13.4 

3. 5 


Gain. 

Qrnn. 

3.5 

2.2 

.9 

.8 

.4 

1.0 


The principal conclusions follow: When properly xirepared margarin 
differs but little from natural butter in chemical and physical j)roi)er- 
ties. On an average 9.‘>.5 to OC per cent of fat was assimilated when 
margarin was consumed and 91 to 90 per cent when butter formed 
part of the diet. The moderate use of margarin did not cause any 
disturbance of the digestive tract. 

Uses of the cassava crop, H. E. Stookbridge {Florida ^Sfa. Bui, 
dOyPp. (S).— The author discusses the value of cassava as a 

feeding stuff and reports experiments with pigs and cattle. The fact 
is recognized that cassava is a food especially rich in carbohydrates 
and that it should be sui)j)lemented with nitrogenous material. The 
composition of a number of Florida feeding stuffs suitable for this i)ur- 
pose is quoted, among them being beggar-weed hay, crab grass hay, 
crowfoot hay, Spanish moss, pindars, sand-spur hay, velvet beaus, and 
wire-grass hay. Suitable combinations of cassava with other feeding 
stuffs for horses, steers, cows, and pigs are suggested. The uses of 
cassava as a food for man are discussed and a number of receipts for 
preparing it are given. Its value for the manufacture of starch and 
glucose is pointed out. ^‘As a raw material foi* the manufacture of 
starch, 6 tons of cassava producjes 2,400 lbs, of commendal starch, as 
against 1,200 lbs. obtainable from 40 bu. of corn.’^ According to anal¬ 
yses based on samples grown on several different plats, cassava con- 
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tains 5.17 per cent water and 94.83 dry matter. The dry matter has 
the following percentage composition (food and fertilizer constituents): 
Protein, 2.54; fat, 0.55; resins, alkaloids, etc. (ether extract), 0.34; 
amids and sugars (alcohol extract), 16.96; crude fiber, 5.06; starch, 
72.33; ash, 2.21; i)ota8h, 0.90, and phosphoric acid, 0.24. The fertiliz¬ 
ing value of a number of by-products from cassava starch industry was 
found to be as follows: 

Fertilizing value of hg^producis in the manufacture of starch from cassava. 


WnHli -vrater. 

Fino ciiHSin a piilj) .. 

CourHit rasaava pul)> 

CaB8Uva-bark roaiduu 

Ed'perimeniH u'iih ftim (i)p. 23-28).—A test to compare cassava with 
(•orn,(*hiifa8, i)indiirs, and goobers was made with 12 grade Duroc-Jersey 
pigs divided into 4 lots of 3 each. It began January 14,1896, and cov¬ 
ered 75 days. The average gain per pig was as follows: On cassava, 53 
lbs.; corn, 50 lbs.; chufas, 21 lbs.; pindars, 16lbs.; and goobers, 19 lbs. 
The cost of food per ])ound of gain was 1.04 cts. on cassava (at $6 per 
ton) and 3.0G cts. on corn. With pigs at .> cts. per pound, there was a 
])i()fit of 1.07 cts. per i)OuikI of gain on the cassava, and a loss of 0.35 
ct. on the corn. Considering these data and the cheapness of growing 
cassava, the author concludes that “cassava properly used and fed 
must certainly be a very much more profitable crop than any other crop 
which can be converted into hogs and hog products.” 

Experiments in fattenhuj beef on mssava (pp. 28-31).—A test of the 
value of cassava for fattening cattle was made with 2 animals, although 
the results for only 1 are rei)orted. This was a “common Florida 
cow of tlie larger class.” She was very thin at the beginning of the 
test and had re< eived no food for some months except what she picked 
up in the woods. The test began February 19, 1899, and continued 75 
days. The cow was fed all the cassava she would consume, which 
averaged 15 lbs. per day, and 2 lbs. of cotton seed meal. To meet 
Florida conditions, she was kept in a hummock pasture, this being 
sui)i)lemented by an occasional feeding of pea vines, velvet beans, or 
crab-grass hay. At the beginning of the test the cow weighed 459 lbs. 
The live weight at the close of the test was 726 and the dressed weight 
502 lbs. The cost of the food was estimated at $2.62, and the profit at 
$8.42. “Cassava proves itself a most superior beef-fattening food. The 
cost of live-weight beef produced by feeding cassava is 1.1 cts. per 
pound, and in 75 days a profit of 59.10 per cent was made by fattening 
beef upon cassava.” 

Alfalfa — feeding notes, H. M. Gottbelt. {Kansas Sta. But. 85, pp. 
14-16 ).—In a test previously reported (E. S. 11., 11, p. 182), pigs fed dry 


Water. [Nitrogen phoric Potash. 


7'c/ cent. I iVr cent. Per cent. Per Per cent. 

99. 64 I 9.30 . 0. 03 0.05 

93 23 6 66 0.32 ' .38 .16 

89.14' 10.73 .45 .06 .06 

79 60 18.19 .75 .12 1.43 

I 
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Kafir com and alfalfa hay were compared with lots fed whole Elaflr 
OOTO, dry Kafir-corn meal, and wet Kafir-com meal, respectively. In 
the present article the author discusses the profits feom feeding the 
alfalfa hay. 

** Valuing tlie alfalfa hay at $3 per ton, the average price on Kansas farms, and fat 
hogs at 3 ots. per pound live weight, the Kafir corn fed alone brought 22.4 cts. per 
bushel, while the Kafir com fed with alfalfa hay brought 81.4 cts. per bushel after 
deducting the cost of the hay fed with it. ... In a former experiment (£. S. R., 
11, p. 182), pigs were pastured through the summer on alfalfa with a light feeding of 
com. After deducting the probable gain from the com, the gain per acre from the 
alfalfa jiasture was 776 lbs. of pork. These facts indicate that to product pork 
most cheaply the Kansas farmer must have alfalfa pasture in summer and alfalfa hay 
in winter.” 

Fastoring sheep on alfalfa, W. W. Cooke [Colorado Sta, BuL 52^ 
pp. 1-23). —test of the value of alfalfa pasturage for sheep is reported, 
and the experience of a number of sheep raisers in the Arkansas Val¬ 
ley is quoted. In the test at the station 11 cross bred Shropshire- 
Merino sheep M'ere bred to a Shrofishire ram in the fall of 1897. They 
were fed throughout the winter on alfalfa hay, with a little silage during 
a part of the time. Immediately after the lambs (11 in number) were 
dropped grain was added to the ration, and both ewes and lambs were 
turned out on an alfalfa pasture April 20. The test closed September 
6. One of the ewes and one of the lambs died from bloat. Late in 
April the 10 remaining ewes were sheared, yielding 54 lbs. of wool. 
The ewes weighed on an average 90 lbs. each at the beginning of the 
test and 103 at the close. The lambs weighed 94 lbs. The ewes were 
sold for $3.50 per head and the lambs were valued at $4 per head. It 
is calculated that the net returns from the test were $23.20. “It 
should be remembered that these are the financial results, notwith¬ 
standing the 9 per cent loss from bloat on both ewes and lambs.” 

From the experience of sheep raisers in the Arkansas Valley the 
following general deductions are drawn regarding the value of alfalfa 
pasturage: 

average of the statements fiom the various individuals seems to be about 10 
ewes and their lambs to 1 acre of good alfalfa pasture, running on the land from the 
middle of Apiil until the first of October. This would require very good alfalfa, 
and it is probable that 8 ewes to the acre would be nearer average conditions. Tha 
ewes would feed on the stubble fields practically without cost during October and 
November, leaving 4^ months that they would have to be hay fed. 

‘*A full-grown ewe will eat 5 lbs. of hay per day, or 2% tons of hay to run the 8 
ewes through the winter. If we estimate an acre to produce 4 tons of alfalfa, then 
it would require f of an acre to supply hay for the winter and 1 acre to pasture them 
during the summer. . . .For the last 4 years lambs have averaged being worth 4 
cts. a pound, live weight, on the farm the first of October. It is fair to presume that 
a person who was planning for pasturing alfalfa would have the lambs dropped in 
March; and they ought, then, to weigh 70 lbs. the first of October and be worth $2.80 
each. The ewes would need t )0 be fed grain for 60 days, 1 lb. per day, costing in all 
40 cts, for each ewe. The ewes should shear 7 lbs. of wool each, worth at least 10 
cts. per pound. . . . 
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** [On the basis of these sappositions] $24.fK) represents the retnrn from the land 
that will produce 7 tons of alfalfa, or about $3.50 per ton for cutting and feeding 
about half the alfalfa and letting the sheep harvest the other half. Out of this 
return would need to be deducted the interest on the investment and any losses 
by bloat that may occur. 

Whether or not any greater return for the alfalfa can be obtained iti any other 
way, each farmer will need to answer for himself. It is believed that the items of 
income as given above are conservative estimates, and that profits much larger than 
tliis would often be obtained.^’ 

The dangers from pasturing sheep on alfalfa are mentioned, and the 
precautions to be observed are enumerated. 

Raining early lambs, W. W. Cooke {Colorado Sta. BuL 62^ pp. 
2i-‘32 ).—To determine whether early lambs may be profitably raised in 
Colorado, tests extending over 3 years (1895-1898) were made. Each 
year 25 Shropshire-Merino and 25 Horned Dor set-Merino ewes were 
used. Fifteen of the Shropshire ewes were bred to Sliropsliire bucks 
and 10 to Dorset bucks ^ 15 of the Dorset ewes were bred to Dorset 
bucks and the remainder to Shropshire bucks. In the 3 years Gl Shrop 
shire lambs, averaging 54 lbs. live weight and 2G lbs. dressed when 84 
days old, were sold at an average price of $3.(>4 per head. In tlie same 
time a total of 74 Horned Dorset lambs, averaging 55 lbs. live weight 
and 25 lbs. dressed when 86 days old, were sold for an average of $3.57 
per head. 

** The financial reaultH are in favor of the Horned Dorsets. The first y<*ar they grew 
the faster, but in both the other years the Sbropshiros made the most weight and 
sold for the most per head. But the Dorsets produced so man^’’ more lambs as to 
more than overbalance their slower growth. On the whole the Dorsets brought in 
$40 more than the Shropshires, or about 1 of the total income. This difi’oronce is 
due entirely to the larger number of lambs reared by the Dorsets. Their record is 
practically 100 per cent, since 74 lambs were sold from 25 ewes in 3 years.’' 

In the above experiments it was calculated that the average yearly 
income from lambs for the 50 ewes was $162.93. To this should be 
added 70 cts. per head for wool. This makes the total yearly income 
from 1 ewe $3.96. At the close of the experiments the ewes were sold 
for a little more than they cost. In the author’s opinion tlie.se returns 
compare very favorably with those which can be obtained from sheep 
pastured on the range. The data on which these calculations are based 
are discussed in detail. The experience of a number of individuals on 
raising early lambs in the Arkansas Valley is quoted. 

The ohemipal composition of Ametioan food materials, W. O. Atwater and. 
A. P. Bryant {U» S, Dept, Agr,, Office of Experiment Stations Jivl, (rev, cd,)ypp, 87, 
figs, 4 ),—In addition to historical statements regarding early American food analyses 
and a discussion of the principal coustituents of food and methods uf (‘utting car> 
casses of cattle, calves, sheep, and pigs, the bulletin contains the maximum, mini- 
mum, aud average composition of the more important American food materials. 
These include meats of different kinds and outs, fish, shellfish, eggs aud dairy |)rod- 
nets, flour aud cereal products, bread, vegetables, fresh and canned fruits, nuts, 
cakes, pastry, etc. The bulletin is a compilation bi^ed on over 4,000 individual 
analyses gathered from widely scattered sources. 
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Margarin products from the standpoint of hygiene and nutrition, A. Jollbs 
{Oeeterr, Cheni. Ztg,, S (1899), Noa. 8, pp, 70-7^; 4, pp. 105,106; G,pp. 157,158) 8, pp. 
218-^6 ),—This is au address reviewing the status of the subject. With reference to 
the digestibility and relative nutritive value of margarin, the author concludes that 
the matter is by no means settled. He reports a long experiment made by himself 
with a dog, which showed pure margarin to bo equal in digestibility and nutritive 
value to pure natural butter. Stress is laid upon the fact that in such experiments 
pure material must be employed and the periods of observation at least 8 days. 

Extensive investigations are cited as showing that the germ content of margarin 
is less than that of pure butter. 

Paraffin as an adulterant of oleomargarine, J. F. Geisler (Jour, Amer. Chem, 
Soc.t 21 (1899), No. 7, pp. 605-008, pis. 2). —The author mentions ilnding paraf^n in 5 
different samples collected in New York and Brooklyn, the amount of jiaraffin rang¬ 
ing from 5 to 11.76 per cent. The ])aruffin was extracted and exhibited as proof of 
the adulteration. 

‘'It is pertinent to say that the object of the use of paraffin in oleomargarine is 
not to ciioapen the article, but to make a more homogeneous fat mixture by iirevent- 
ing the separation of the fats and oils, and also affect the general (‘ousistency and 
appearance of the mass and its behavior under the trier in sampling. One of these 
samples was with difficulty distinguished from butter by physical tests.” 

The author discusses the effect of consuming paraffin, concluding that "at the 
present time there are no data to warrant anyone in saying that the use of paraffin, 
as above, is harmless in its effects upon the system,” 

Wheat for alimentary pastes in France, .1. C. Covert (F. 8. Consular Jipts., 
1899, No.2N>,p2).468-f70). —According to the author ihere is always a demand in 
Fr.ance for wheats rich in gluten. Thcs(‘ are used for the manufacture of alimentary 
pastes such as macaroni, spaghetti, etc., and fi»r mixing with other wheat for use 
in bread making. The desirability of giving attention to growing such wheats in 
the United States is insisted upon. 

Standard cookery book, N. Di^bois and E. Bernard (La cuisine classique, Paris: 
E.lJeniu, 1897, ed. 17, vol. Lpp. LXn’~\- 4.(1, pis, .7,9; vol.2,pp. 525,pis, 08). —This is a 
very extended treatise on the subject of <*ookery, including m(‘thods of preparing 
and serving different foods. 

The value of alcohol as a food. R. O. Neumann (Arch. Ilyg., 80 (1899), No. 1, pp. 
1-44). —A number of experiments are reported in wliicb the author was the subject. 
The balance of income and outgo of nitrogen was detormiiu*d. The author concludes 
that alcohol is a food; that is, it can replace fat and ])rotect prot(‘in. The fact that 
alcohol has toxic properties is also insisted upon. The article contains an extended 
bibliography. 

The d'gestibility of margarin, R. Kavser (Ztschr. Offenil. Chem., 5 (1899), pp. 
101-103; ahs. in Ztschr. Uutersuch. Nahr. u. Genussrntl., 2 (1899), No. 9, p. 7N >).— 
Summary of various investigations. 

Handbook of dietetic treatment and dietetics, E. von Leyden (Handhuch der 
Erndhrungsiherapie und DhtatiJe. Leipsic: C, Thieme, 1897-98, vol. 1, pp.X-\-022; 
vol. 2,pp. VI-^825). —Tliese volumes contain chapters on nutrition in health and 
disease by a considerable number of specialists. 

Practical dietetics with special reference to diet in disease, W. G. Thompson 
(New York: D. Appleton X Co., 1890, pp. XXJI -f 802). —In addition to a large amount 
of material on the diet suited to persons suff ering with different diseases, the volume 
contains much matter on th(* composition, character, and uses of different foods and 
beverages; cooking and preservation of food, digestibility, average rations, and 
prison and other special dietaries. 

Report of the examination of foods and feeding stuffs, Pfeiffer (Her. Thdtig- 
keit Landw. Vers. Sta. Fnir. Jena, 1898, pp. 5-8). —The examination of butter and of 
a number of feeding stuffs, in accordance with the regulations controlling their sale, 
is briefly reported. 
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Concentrated feeding atuffs, J. L. Hills, 0. II. Jonks, and B. O. Wiiitr ( Vermont 
Sia. Rpt. IStfSfPp. J73-176), —Analyses are reported of oottou-soed meal, gluten meals 
and feeds, Cleveland flax meal and linseed meal, corn bran, wheat bran and mid¬ 
dlings, ground corn and oats, and a number of mixed feeds. The need of a law reg¬ 
ulating the inspection and sale of feeding stuffs in Vermont is x>ointed out. 

Division of animal physiology, KfiNNEMANN (Ber. Thdtigkeit Landw. Vera. Sta. 
Vniv.Jcnay 1898, pp. SS, 24). —A number of foods and feeding stuffs were examined 
with a view to the detection of harmful constituents. 

The food value of fresh and ensiled maize, H. Wibbens (Orgaan Ver. Oudleer. 
liijka. Landhouivachoolf 11 {1899), No. ISlfP. 100). —Analyses are reported of fresh and 
ensiled maize. 

The nutritive value of maize and maize forage, R. Dumont {Prog. Agr. et Fit. 
{Ed. L’Eat), 20 {1899), No. 21,pp. 687-640). —A general article. 

The value of maize by-products as a feeding stuff, C. Monnot (Jour. Agricole 
[ra?*i«], 10 (1899), No. 112, pp. lf}l-1.~>5). — The value as a feeding stuff' of the residue 
from maize used for the manufacture of glucose, beer, or star(;h is insisted upon and 
a number of feeding exptTiments with cattle briefly reported. 

A digestion experiment with alfalfa hay (Kansaa Sfa. Preas Bui. 41, folio ).— 
As determined by a digestion experiment with a steer, hay made from alfalfa cut 
when in full bloom ha<l the following coefficientH of digestibility: Total digestible 
nutrients, 55.29; xirotein, 10.43 (albuminoids, 7.86; amids, 2.57); fat, 0.69; crude 
liber, 1.5.99; and carbohydrates, 28.18 per cent. 

The nutritive value of the Calabriaan citrus fruit pomace, V. Cabbrielli (Stas. 
Spa'. Agr. Hal., .92 (1899), No. 2, pp. 204-208). —An analysis of i)omace of citrus fruits 
is reported and its feeding value iliscnssed. 

Investigations on the metabolism of horses at work and resting, N. Zuntz 
and O. llAdEMANN {l uterauchungen tiber den Stojfwechael dea Pferdex bei liuhe uud 
Arbeit. Berlin : Paul Pareg, 1899, pp, \ 44(>, pJa. 7, Jig. 1) —This is the publication 

in book form of an article previously noted (E. S. K., 11, p. 72). 

Contiibution to the subject of metabolism with insufScient diet, F. N. 
Sciii’LTZ {Arch. Phyaiol. [PjlUger], 76 (1899), Xo. 7-8, pp. S79-410, fig. 1). —A consid¬ 
erable number of exiieriments with rabbits and dogs are reported. These are dis¬ 
cussed in detail. The possibility of removing fat from the animal body by pariiul 
fasting is also discussed at length, as well as the ]>os8ibility of estimating the amount 
of fat in the body by determining the amount in a control animal. Analysis showed 
that flesh which was apparently free from fat still contained appreciable amounts 
which consisted quite largely of eholesterin. 

Horses, cattle, and sheep of Hungary (Kepek Magyararazdga^UaiienyeHzteat^bbl. 
Budapest, pp. 16pi X. lOf)). —This work, which is iniblished by authority of the 
Minister of Agriculture, consists of 100 yilates of tln‘ animals exhibited at the Hun¬ 
garian Millennial (Celebration in 1896 and descriptive text in Hungarian, German, 
French, and English. 

Cattle-feeding experiments, A. P. Aitken (Ann. Bpt. IHatrib. (irania Agr., Educa¬ 
tion, and lieaeareh l<ircat Britain}, 1897-98, pp. 142-150). —Abstracted from another 
yiublication (E. S. R., 10, p. 981). 

The modern sheep {Kansas State Bd. Agr. Quart. Bpt. 1899, Mar. Sl,pp. 1-1.56,pi. 1, 
figs. 2,3). —This volume contains many articles by different authors on breeds of 
sheep, breeding, faltening, and general care of sheep, and the value of dift'ereut 
feeding stnff’s, and on sheej) diseases. A number of experiments made by the different 
exiKTimont stations with sheeyi are quoted in considerable detail. 

Raising sheep for mutton, V. F. Ct^rtiss ( V. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers' Bui. 96, pp. 48, 
figs. 18). —The author discusses the ]>rofitable production of sheep for wool and 
mutton, quoting extensively from the work of the stations, esjiecially that of the 
Iowa Station. 

Hog raising in the South, S. M. Tracy ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmers* Bui. 100, pp. 
40). —A popular bulletin describing tho breeds and breeding of pigs, their diseases, 
and insect enemies, with special reference to conditions in the South. Tho author 
concludes that the obstacles to siiecessful pig raising in the South can be overcome 
and that this industry may be made very profitable. 
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Feeding teste and their methods, J. L. Hills ( Venmnt 8ta. Bpt. 
189Sy pp, 310S4()^ 370--400 ),— Experiments on the proper length of feed¬ 
ing periods, the relative feeding value of different rations, and the 
experimental error in feeding tests were made in continuation of the 
previous year’s work (E. S. R., 9, p. 877). Thirty-two cows were used 
in the tests, which lasted in all 25 weeks. In addition to hay and 
silage the following mixed feeds were employed: (1) Ootton-seed meal 
3, linseed meal 3, corn meal 4, and wheat bran 6 parts; (2) Atlas gluten 
meal 8, corn meal 4, wheat bran 6 parts; (3) cotton-seed meal 2J, 
linseed meal 2^, corn meal 5, wheat bran 6 parts; (4) Atlas gluten meal 
10, corn meal 3, wheat bran 5 parts; and (6) corn meal 4, wheat bran 
8 parts. 

Full data for the experiments, including weights of cows, barn tem¬ 
peratures, analyses and digestible ingredients of the fodders and feeds, 
records of the individual cows and the like, are tabulated. The details 
of the investigation and the results obtained are summarized by the 
author as follows: 

The proper length of feeding periods^ —Four different grain rations were fed with 
hay and silage as roughages. The rations were so planned that a ^ medium^ and 
‘ wide^ ration wore used with one lot of 8 cows, and two * medium' rations with a 
second lot of 8 cows. Nutritive ratios averaged 1:6.1 to 1:9.8 and 1; 6.4 to 1; 6.9. 
The tests were thus of rations with nutritive ratios widely apart and with nutritive 
ratios closely alike. In these tests, periods 3 weeks long were as accurate measures 
of the character and extent of variations as were those lasting 4, 5, or 6 weeks, when 
the rations fed were widely apart in their llutriti^ e ratios; hut the effect upon both 
quantity and quality of varying rations which are closely alike in their nutritive 
ratios was somewhat magnified when they were fed for but 3 or 4 weeks. Judg¬ 
ment, experience, and individual ciroumstances need to bo called into play in the 
choice of period length. The present and the former investigation have not settled 
the question absolutely, but may prove of use in the formation of judgment. The 
writer’s present opinion is that with a suflieient number of cows at hand and 23 
weeks before the opening of the pasture season, the 5-week period (12 days prelimi¬ 
nary, 23 days experimental) is to be preferred over those of longer or shorter dura¬ 
tion. It enables three comparisons to each cow, and apparently the results need no 
discount because of possible temporary effects. If suitable animals are few, or 
time is short, the 4-week period (10 days preliminary, 18 days experimental) will 
give Results sufficiently accurate for all practical purposes, but which may need 
some discounting as regards quality changes. 

*‘Th€ relative feeding value of rations of nearly equal daZanos.—Different rations of 
nearly equal balance were fed in two experiments to 11 cows. Nutritive ratios ran 
from 1: 6.6 to 1: 6.3 and from 1: 6.1 to 1: 6.3. 

unit of dry matter in the Atlas ration made 6 per cent more product than did a 
unit of dry matter in the cottoii-seed-linseed ration, a reverse of last year's result. 
The trend in individual cases, however, was generally uniform. A unit of dry mat¬ 
ter in the oorn-silage ration made 10 per cent more product than did one in the com- 
sunflower-head ration. The quality of the milk remained unaltered throughout. 
The results showed slight differences in one case, and considerable differences in the 
other ease of feeding rations of equal balance. The present status of the matter 
seems indeterminate and further experiment is needed. 

** The relaUve feeding values of medium and of wide ratiows.—Hay, silage, mixed feed 
Nos. 1 and 5 were fed to 11 cows. Nutritive ratios averaged 1:6.1 aud 1:10.0. From 
6 to 11 per cent increase in produotion followed the substitutiou of the cotton-seed* 
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ttoteed ration in place of the cuirn-and-brau ration. The quality oi the milk 
l«inaiued unchanged. 

**Tk6 relative feeding values of medium and of wide ratione, the latter fed in scant 
asMOni. —Hay, silage, mixed feeds No. 1 and 5 were fed to 4 cows. Eight jmuuds of 
No. 1 and only 3 lbs. of No. 5 were fed. Nutritive ratios averaged 1:5.9 and 1:11.8. 
Ptodnction paralleled feeding. Lessening or increasing the dry matter eaten one- 
fourth respectively lowered or bettered production one-fourth. The milk was 
slightly poorer on the'wide-scant' ration, but since the solids-not-fat as well as 
the fat were lowered no ' disproportionate' change was noted. 

**Experimental ei*ror, —Uniform rations were fed 4 cows for fh>m 9 to 20 weeks, and 
quite uniform production resulted. A pound of dry matter made essentially the 
same amounts of milk, solids, and fat at one time as at another. It is probably 
unsafe, however, to lay stress on apparent differences in feeding values that do not 
exceed 5 per cent. 

^^Praotioal conclusions. —Assuming that two-thirds of the manurial ingredients reach 
the soil, and allowing 20 cts. per hundred for skim milk, the total and the daily net 
gains of one ration over another in butter, skim milk, and manure, expressed in 
dollars and cents, are as follows: 

Relative superiority of different rations. 

DayH of Daily 

fetming Xetgain. net gain, 
one cow. one cow. 


OotkoH'seed-linBeod ration vs. ration of equal portn corn and bran. 

Atlas ration vs. cotton HBed-liiiseed ration. 

(’otton'Hee<l<liusee<l ration vs. ration of 2 parts corn 1 part bran. 

Ootton-seed-linsee<l ration da. ration of 2 parts corn 1 part bran (the 
latter fed in Foant quantities).. 

''The Atlas ration proved superior and furnished the cheapest protein, the cotton- 
seed-linseed ration ranking second. The gain in the last experiment was entirely 
in skim milk and manure. The scantily fed cows lost flesh. 

"The addition of sunflower heads to com silage injured it and lowered production." 

Record of the station herd for 1896-97, J. L. Hills ( Vermont 
8ta. Rpt. 1898, pp, S55-365 ).—^Tbe record of 29 cows from November 1, 
1896, to October 31,1897, is given and compared with previous records 
of the station herd. The record of 20 of the cows belonging to the 
herd for 3 years and of 27 for 2 years is summarized in the following 
table : 

Average record of SO cows for S years and S7 cows for S years. 



Yield of 
luilk. 

^ Fat con- 
1 tent of 
mUk. 

Yield of 
butter. 

Cost of 
food. 

Coat of 
purchased 
grain. 

Coat of 
' food per 

1 lb. but¬ 
ter. 

Proceeds 
of butter 
sales. 

Average of 20 cows; 

1894-95 . 

Pounds. 

5,804 

Pereent. 

4.94 

Pounds. 

838 

$53.16 

$19.92 

Cents. 

17.6 

$79.30- 

1895-96 . 

5,927 

6.01 

847 

43.54 

14.75 

13.5 

79.77 

1896-97 . 

6,476 

4.87 

368 

49.77 

19.26 

14.0 

89.24 

Average of 27 cows; 

1896-96 . 

Id96«97 . 

5.667 

5.12 

838 

42.56 

14.46 

13.3 

77.76 

6,012 

5.04 

854 

48.06 

18.98 

13.8 

85.80 


"The lierd, as a whole, made the most milk and butter per cow during 1896-97. 
The butter was made more cheaply during 1895-96. . . • The excess of proceeds per 
cow over total cost of food for the 3 years, respectively, is $26.34, $32.51, and $34.59. 
The more favorable result of the last year is entirely due to better selling prices. . . . 

" As in past years the Ayrshires rank high in yield and in economy of production of 
milk, and relatively low in economy of production of butter." 


402 $12.46 8.10 

474 14 22 8.00 

115 2.58 2.24 

92 4.18 4.49 


Katiou. 
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Studies in milk secretion, U. H. Wino and L. Anderson {Kevo 
Yoric Cornell Sta. Bui. 169^ p]9.519-552^ ph. i, dgms. ,5).—The records of 
the university herd from 1891 to 1898 are presented in tables and dis¬ 
cussed. The herd consists of about 20 grade Jersey and Holstein cows, 
and has been develoi)ed from the ordinary stock of the neighborhood 
by a course of breeding and selection begun in 1875. The results of 
the studies are given in the authors’ general summary and conclusions: 

**A good grade herd (;an be bred up from a herd of ordinary cows by the use of 
firHt-class thoroughbred sires aud a <;areful solectiou of the best heifers. 

“By breeding in this way the university herd has increased in milk production 
from an average of .3,000 lbs. per <*ow in 1874 to an average of.7,575 lbs. in 1898. 

“It pays to select heifers from the best cows as well as to use only well-bred bulls. 
Milk such heifers at least one year and then retain only those whic5h give promise 
of being i»roiitable producers. 

“The greatest production for one lactation period was by Ruby in (>4 weeks, 
10,089.5 lbs. of milk aud 531.112 lbs. of fat, equivalent to 025 lbs. of butter ( ontaining 
85 per cent fat. 

“Tbo average j^roduction for 7 years was 7,330 lbs. of milk, 275 lbs. of fat, and 
3.70 per cent fat. The average for each year varied from 6,875 lbs. of milk in 1892-93 
and 200 lbs. of fat in 1895-90 to 7,575 lbs. of milk in 1897-98 and 292 lbs. of fat in 
1893-91. 

“The average gain in production of milk as the cows increased in age was 5 per 
cent from two to three ;\ear olds, 18 per cent from three to four year olds, and 15.3 
jier cent from four-yc'ar-olds to full aged cows. 

“The average gain in production of butter fat was 5,5 per cent from two to three 
year olds, 17 per cent from three to four year olds, and 13.0 from four-year-olds to 
full aged cows. 

“Beginning with the third week after calving and dividing the remainder of the 
lactation into periods of 4 weeks, and then considering the average daily yield of 
milk of all the cows for the first jieriod as 100, there was a gradual decrease in milk 
flow to 55 during the eleventh jieriod. Calculating the averagi* percentage of fat in 
like manner, there was a decrease to 90 in the second period aud then a gradual 
increase to 100 during tlie eleventh j>criod. 

“Speaking in other terms, there was an average decrease in yield of milk as lacta¬ 
tion advanced of about 5 per cent from each period of 4 w(‘cks to the next. In per¬ 
centage ol' fat there was an average increase of about 0.5 per cent from month to 
month. 

“As ar ’le, a cow uill produce mon* butter during the first few weeks of a lacta¬ 
tion period than at an.\ ecjual subBc<[uciit tune diiring the same lactation. 

“The general cfie<’t of the change from harn to i»asture was an increase in both 
milk "flow and percentage of fat for tho first 2 weeks, and for the next 3 weeks a 
slight decrease in milk and perrsentago of fat below tbo daily average for the last 3 
weeks in the barn. 

During the year 1892 20 cows produced milk for 02A cts. per hundredweight, and 
fat for about 10 cts. jxu* pound for tho food consumed. 

“In general, the cows consuming the most food produced both milk and fat at tho 
lowest rate.'’ 

The effect of fatigue upon the quantity and quality of xnilk, 

J. L. Hills ( Vermont Sta. Rpt. 1898^ pp. 367, 368 ).—Ten cows were 
driven 10 miles and shipped 50 miles by rail. Daring the 24 hours in 
transit they were not milked. Tables show the yield and composition 
of the milk for each milking for the first, second, fifth, and sixth days 
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after arrival, and the average for 2 days 3 weeks after arrival. Con¬ 
siderable individual variation was observed. 

<*The quantity of milk was lowered as an Immediate result, but normal flow seems 
to have been nearly restored by the end of the second day. The fat percentaj^e 
dropped during the first day anti was decidedly ineroasod the second day, remaining 
a little high daring the next few days, as compared with the flow of 3 weeks later. 
Solid»-not-fat averaged about the same, excei)t for the second milking.^' 

The results are compared with those of a similar test with 25 cows 
previously reported (E. S. It., 8, p. 8G). 

‘‘The main results are identical in each case, save that the temporary lowering of 
quality observed in tho present test did not occur in the former trial while enrich¬ 
ment did ensue. It seems safe to conclude as a result of the two tests that fatigue 
tends to lessen the milk flow temporarily, to afloct variously its quality for the first 
one or two milkings, and to raise the quality for a while after th(‘ second milking.” 

The effect of food upon the quality of butter, J. L. Hills ( 
mont Sta, lipi, pp,3f7-:iri ()),—The effect of various feeding stuff’s 

upon the quality of butter and upon churiiability as jireviously deter¬ 
mined (E. S. It., 9, p. 884) was jiractitialJy confirined in a study made 
in connection with the experiments noted above. The rations used con¬ 
tained hay and silage with the following conceutrated feeds: (1) Atlas 
gluten meal, corn meal, and wheat bran; (2) com and bran; (3) cotton 
seed, linseed meal, corn, and bran; (4) bran and cotton-seed oil, and (5) 
bran. 

Tables give the scoring and chemical analyses of the butter and the 
data for churning. Butter made from cows on riUioii 4 ranked lowest. 
The use of Atlas gluteu meal appeared to decrease the exhaustiveness 
of the churning. 

Preservation of milk samples, J. L. Hills (Vermont Sta. Rpt. 
1898^ pp. 330-355 ).—Tho autlior presents the results of an investigation 
made by D. Stuart, of the agricultural department of the university, on 
the comparative merits of various i)reservatives for milk samxiles. The 
experiments included tests of 57 chemicals, 29 of which it is stated had 
not hitherto been used for this puriiose. The results obtained by other 
investigators on the use of 93 chemicals as antiseptics are also noted. 

Of the 122 different chemicals mentioned tho following only are con¬ 
sidered useful for this purpose: Mercuric chlorid, a mixture of 10 parts 
mercuric chlorid and 50 parts borax, potassium chromate, potassium 
bichromate, sodium suli)hite, sodium bisulphite, copper-ammonium sul¬ 
phate, sodium salicylate, and formaldehyde. 

The use of potassium chromate and bichromate is noted as causing 
the samples to chum easily and producing tenacious cream and black 
curd in warm weather and with the steam tester; sodium salicylate as 
not dissolving readily and being costly, bulky, and inconvenient to 
handle; and copper-ammonium sulphate as lessening the miscibility of 
the sample and giving it an unpleasant odor. 

“Mercuric chlorid is relatively costly, and virulently j>oisouon8, a serious objec¬ 
tion. The mixture of mercuric chlorid and borax seems efficient, and while less 
poisonous than the pure salt is still open to objection on tliis score. Sodium sul¬ 
phite and bisulphite must ho used in considerable quantity, and they do not prevent 
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a putrid smell. Formaldehyde (formalin) seems to have but a single fault, that it 
tends to harden the casein^ thus making it somewhat more difficult to ^out ’ the curd 
by the sulphuric acid. Greater thoroughness in mixing obviates this. ... In 
the course of our experiments 0.13, 0.25,0.50,0.75,1.25,2.50,8.75,5.00, 8.75, and 12.60 
per cents of formalin were added respectively to 10 Jars of milk. These samples 
were tested periodically for a month, without diminution of the fat reading, which 
coincided (corrected for dilution when the preservative was used in large quanti¬ 
ties) with the analysis of the fresh and untreated milk. The fat columns were dear 
in every case, regardless of the relatively large amounts of preservative used. • . . 
Used in amounts of 1 per cent or more it tends to increase the total solids from 0.20 
to 0.50 per cent. This may he due to the polymerization of the aldehyde, to the 
conversion of the milk sugar into galactose, to both, or indeed to some other cause 
not understood. This effect is not observed when it is used in small quantity.’’ 

Brief notes are given on the comx)OBition of 9 commercial prepara¬ 
tions for preserving milk tested at the station. 

Bacteriology of milk, L. L. Lewis (Oklahoma 8ta. BuL 40^ pp. 16^ 
fign, 8 ).—^In connection with a popular discussion of the subject the 
author gives the results of a number of experiments in the preservation 
of milk by pasteurization and by the use of formalin. Determinations 
were made of the number of bacteria in the first, middle, and last milk 
drawn ^ in milk after standing 1,2,3, and 4 hours at 33^ G., and in milk 
pasteurized for 15 minutes at 60^ and for 15 minutes at 70^ 0. The time 
required for milk not pasteurized, and milk pasteurized for 15 minutes 
at 60^ and for 15 minutes at 70^ 0. to develop sufficient acid to neutralize 
1.5 cc. of deci-normal soda solution was 25, 30, and 40 hours, respec¬ 
tively. Pasteurization increased the keeping qualities of milk to which 
formalin had been added in the proportion of 1 to 30,000, but did 
not with formalin added in the proportion of 1 to 10,000. The mor¬ 
phology and growth upon various media of 4 bacilli isolated from pas¬ 
teurized milk are reported in detail. 

Trilling the tubercle bacillus in milk, 0. E. Marshall {Michigan 
Sta. Bui. 173^pp. 311-321^ fig. 1 ).—The work of a number of investigators 
along this line is reviewed and experiments conducted at the station 
are reported. 

In one series of 5 experiments sterilized milk was infected with 
tuberculous material from difierent cows and then pasteurized by 
heating to 68^ G., holding at that temperature for 20 minutes, and 
cooling rapidly. In each experiment one guinea pig for control was 
inoculated intra-abdominally with 1 cc. of the infected milk before 
pasteurization, and a number of guinea pigs were similarly inoculated 
with 5 cc. of the pasteurized milk. All of the control animals died 
from tuberculosis within a few weeks, while none of the 13 animals 
inoculated with the pasteurized milk became tuberculous. 

As a temperature of 68^ O. for 20 minutes does not produce a cooked 
flavor in the milk and is shown by the experiments to kill the tubercle 
bacillus, the author argues that a lower temperature for pasteurization 
should not be adopted. 

In 3 experiments milk was heated in a receptacle placed within a 
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water bath in imitation of crude methods of pasteurization. The tem¬ 
perature of the water and milk during the process of beating is given. 
The results are considered as showing that any method of pasteuriza¬ 
tion controlled entirely by the temperature of the water is unreliable. 

Several experiments were made in pasteurizing milk artificially 
infected with tuberculous material, at a temperature which would give 
the milk a cooked flavor. This was done by heating the water surround¬ 
ing small bottles of the milk to the boiling temperature, removing the 
heat, and allowing the milk and water to stand for 5 or 30 minutes. 
Four guinea pigs inoculated with the unpasteurized milk developed 
general tuberculosis within a few weeks. The 12 inoculated with 5 
times the quantity of jiasteurized milk remained free from any trace of 
the disease. 

An apparatus, devised at the station for family pasteurization of 
milk where the slightly cooked flavor and odor are not objectionable, is 
described and illustrated, and directions are given for using. 

** This pasteurizing apparatus was suggested by Novy’s laboratory pail sterilizer, 
and consists of a covered pail witli a perforated bottom placed upon a water bath 
provided with a shoulder to receive it. There is a hole in the cover so as to provide 
for a continuous stream of steam. Inside the pail is a rack which holds the bottles 
in position. The wat(>r bath is shallow and flanges out from the shoulder. By this 
means a large heating surface is presented and the water is soon raised to the boiling 
point upon the application of heat.’’ 

The excretion of micro-organisms through the lacteal glands, 

K. Basch and F. Weleminsky {Arch. Hyg.j 35 {1899)^ No. 5-4, py. 205-- 
226). —The authors inoculated guinea pigs in various ways with cultures 
of anthrax, typhus, diphtheria, cholera, and Bacillus hovis morhijicans 
to determine whether the germs of these diseases could be transmitted 
through the milk. Ther e was no transmission of the anthrax, typhus, 
diphtheria, or cholera germs, the milk in each case being sterile. 

The authors conclude that in general disease germs are not trans¬ 
mitted to the milk except such as produce hemorrhages or an abnormal 
condition of the glands. It is believed, however, that the question 
must be settled separately for each disease and for different kinds of 
animals. 

Tubercle bacilli in butter, O. Korn {Arch. Hyg.^ 36 {J899), No. 4, 
pp. 57-65). —^Twenty samples of butter, most of them produced by x>eas- 
ants near Freiburg, all unsalted, and some from sweet and some from 
ripened cream, were examined for tubercle bacilli. Three of the samples 
produced death from peritonitis in all of the guinea pigs in which they 
were inoculated. Of the remaining 17,4 were found to contain virulent 
tubercle bacilli. 

The author strongly recommends compulsory testing of all dairy 
herds, and the exercise of great care in the selection of laborers entirely 
free from tubercoloeis for the care of the animals and the handling of 
the milk. 
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The relation of acid fermentation to butter flavor and mromm, 

O. H. Eoklbs (Iowa 8ta. BuU dO^ pp. 53-64). —This is a semipopular 
article on the above subject, including some original work and citing 
examxdes from experience. The author’s conclusions are sumnedup 
as follows: 

Butter flavor is i)ro(luoed mostly by the bacierial formontations which have 
taken place in the milk and cream. The kind of flavor produced depends upon the 
class of bacteria causing the fermentation. Cieam ripened with common b«ctena 
found in hay dust {liaciUun suhiilis) gives a very undesirable flavor to butter. 

^^The general superiority of butter flavor in the summer season is mainly due to 
the diflereuce in the fermentations that are in the milk. 

^‘Tliis diflerenee is due to the greater number of bacteria of the acid class found 
in the milk during the suinmer season. 

'^The ripening of a good quality of natural cream is mostly a development of 
acid bacteria. When good-flavored cream is ready for churning, the number of bac- 
teiia 2>cr cubic centimeter varies from 280,000,000 to 3,000,000,000. Of this number 
the acid-producing bacteria constitute from 91 to 98 per cent. As the prcKsess of 
ripening advance's, the relative iiercentage of acid bacteria greatly increases. As 
this proceeds, some 8])ecies disa]>pear; others are i)revented from increasing in 
numlxTs. 

**A good natural skim-milk starter is practically a i)ure culture of acid-producing 
bacteria. 

“Th(^ llavor-pniducing power of four species of acid-producing bacteria was tried 
by using them to rip<m xmsteurized cream. Any one of those gave the butter the 
typical flavor and aroma produced in natural ripening. 

*‘Tho most common milk-souring organism (liaofenum lactarii), all things oonsid- 
ered, gives the most satisfactory results of any of the species tried as a culture for 
ri])ening cream. 

*^l»ractioal (‘xperience and experimental evidence both indicate' that the most 
important fiictors in cream ripening are the develo]>ment of the typical acid fer¬ 
mentations and the elimination or suppression of other and injurious types of 
fermentations.'^ 

On the bacteriology of cheese, 0 . Goeini {BoL N'ot. Agr., 19 (1897), 
pp. .WH-39}; abs. in Cleiitbl. Ball. v. Par., 3. Abt,, 5 (1899), Vo. 1, pp. 
44-4(i ).— The author studied the eflect of the conditious of growth in 
cheese on the physiologienl activity of seven different forms of bacte¬ 
ria, i. c., B. lactis niger, B. hicAig thrrmophihis, and five different forms 
belonging to tiie group suhiHig. Ho found that bacilli which were bio¬ 
logically very similar behaved differently in regard to milk fermenta¬ 
tion, aecorQliig to the tem])eiature and the ])re8ence or absence of air. 
Bacilli which soured milk at a high temperature peptonized it at a 
lower temperature. The higher temperature favors the increase of ba¬ 
cilli, which attack the milk sugar and i)roduce lae,tic acid, and this in 
turn checks the action ot the biicteria, so tliat the casein remains intact. 
A proof of this is that when tlio milk is neutnilized peptone formation 
takes place. The exclusion of air checks the peptonizing of the f aaAin 
especially. When the vacuum was not complete, the milk was curdled, 
but no peptonizing action took place, although it progressed raxudly as 
soon as fresh air was admitted. It is claimed t’Bat the investigations 
show that bacteria may attack the milk sugar or the casein, depending 
upon the conditions under which they are placed. 
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Cream raising by dilution, J. L. Hills ( Vermont tita. h*pt. 1898, pp. 
365, 366). —One hundred and twenty trials were made with two sizes 
of the Wheeler Gravity Cream Separator/’ using herd and stripper 
milk from Jersey and Ayrshire cows. 

^^Theae name milks were closely skimmed by the eeDtrifugal separator, which, more¬ 
over, was able to extract some cream from the diluted skim milks. The ‘ gravity sej)- 
arator’ loft iu the skim milk Rl per ceut of the fat of the mixed milk, 40 ])er cent of 
the fat of the Ayrshire uiilk, and 17 per cent of the fat of the stripper milk. The 
centrifugal 8<‘parator left between 1 and 2 per cent of tht) fat of these milks behind 
in the skim milk. The results speak for themselves and call for no further com¬ 
ment.*' 

Notes are given on the Wheeler can and on similar tests made at 
the New York Cornell Station (E. S. li., 10, p. 591). 

Concerning patents on gravity or dilution separators, II. 11. 
Wing (A>/r Yorfc VorneU Sla, Bid, I71,pp, 18^ figs, 8). —Oonclnsioiis 
from tests of several cans for cream raising bydilution afeqiioted fiom 
Bulletin 151 of the station (E. 8. B., 10, ]>. 591),and descriptions, mainly 
in the form of extracts from the specifications and claims under which 
patents were granted, are given of the Aquatic, Thayer, Phillip, Hec¬ 
tor, Wheeler, Hunt, liosback, and Doty gravity cream seimratoi s or 
creaming cans. Tiie author holds that the patents granted on these 
cans, in which the dilution of milk with water is recommended to facili¬ 
tate the separation of the cream, cover unimportant details of (on- 
struction and that ‘‘anyone desiring to use this process of doubtful 
utility is perfectly free to do so without let or hindrance from theholder 
of any jiatent right whatever.” 

Miscellaneous dairy notes, J. L. Hills [Yfrmoni Sta, Bpt. J89<% 
jyp. 3()8~:i78 ),—Analyses are given of samjdes from 3 lots of Vermont 
creamery butter shipped to the English market. 

Two i)atent churns were tested, in one of which the churning was 
accomjdished by a narrow disk of wood whirling through the cream, 
and ill the other by juimpiiig air through the ci eam. Neither was con¬ 
sidered as desirable as the ordinary concussion churn. 

Analyses are given of the milk drawn from one com on the seventh, 
fourth, third, second, and last day before cahing, and the average 
analyses of the milk for (he (> we(*ks folIoM'ing. A hu tometer reading 
of 51.5 on tlie seventh day previous to <*alving is thought to be the 
highest on record. 

Thirty-four comjiarisons were made of the Pabcock test and the Bart¬ 
lett modification of the Babcock test (E. S. B., 9, p. ISl). The results 
averaged 0.05 ])er cent less by the modified method. ‘^I he mo<lifieation 
appears to have merit, but, as intimated by its originator, ought to be 
used ohly by those well skilled iu the usual method of testing.” 

Cow ties and stalls {Tfoard'a hairyman^ ,10 Vo. —Several 

are described and illustrated. 

All experimental creamery building at Hoorn, K. II. M. \ niui Zandk (Aatu/- 
houiv, Tijdschr,, 7S9S, pp, —.\ plan for Jin elaborate (experimental creaimM-y 

building with a bacteriological laboratory. 
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Daiigera In milk and meana of combating them, R. Gatta {Jomr. $4 {i999)f 
m. 1186, p. 185), 

Daisy aanitationi C. M. Day {Jour, Comp, Med, and Vei, Arch,, 80 (1899), JVd, 8,pp, 
il7d-^77).<- Advices approve<l Hanitary methods so as to prevent the entrance of patho¬ 
genic bacteria into milk. 

The m'lk supply of cities, FT. W. Conn (Pop, Sci, Mo,, 55 (1899), No, 5, pp, 687-^ 
e40 '),—Recommends organized milk companies whicli can handle and pasteurize 
milk on a large scale. 

Ba^erimeiits with pasteurizing apparatus, F, Friis (45, Her, Kgl, Vei, Landho- 
hojekoles Lah, Landokon Fornog, Copenhagen, 1899, pp, 158, tils ,),—An account of a 
number of tests with diderent kinds of pasteurizing apparatus. 

Butter and margarin—composition, properties, manufacture, adulteration, 
preservation, marketing, and legislation (Le hettrre et la margarine (eampoeition, 
propriHvH, fabrication, alteratione, eoneervatione, commerce, legislation ). Paris: Gauthier- 
Villars, 1S99, pp, 105), 

How to make farm dairy cheese, T. L. TIaec^kkr ^ Hoard's Dairgman, So (1899), 
No. 35, p, 698).-’ Detailed directions are given. 

The manufacture of Roquefort cheese, N. Kouches (La fabrication du fromage 
de Roquefort. Paris, 1899, pp. 67, pis. 14). 

Officials, associations, and educational institutionB connected with the dairy 
interests of the United States for the year 1899 ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal 
Industry Circ. 86 , pp. 8 ).—^li«t of each. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Contribution to the study of immunity; properties of mbetures 
of toxins with their antitoxins; constitution of toxins, J. Danysz 
(Ann. Inst. Paateifr^ IS (1899), JSo. 7j pp. 581S95 ).—^The results of the 
ex])eriinents recorded in this paper may be summarized as follows: The 
particular manner of the action of toxins as well as properties of the 
luixtuiesof a b)xin and its antitoxin is not due to diderentiation of 
the toxin into diflerent substances more or less toxic, but simply to the 
presence of phospliates in these mixtures in greater or less ])roportion8, 
depending ni)on the greater or less attenuation of the toxins. A single 
active substance can i)roduce dill’erent results in different animals 
iiiuler different conditions, according to the variable proportions of the 
phos})hateh. and other salts contained in the mixtures. This accounts 
for the difference in susceptibility in different animals to the action of 
the same toxin. 

Combating disease-producing germs, C. E. Marshall (Michigan 
Sta.Bvl, 172, pp, ^9S-:il(t ).—The author gives a general discussion of 
the relationshii) of infections diseases to unsanitary conditions and 
accumulations of tilth. 

Among chemi(‘al substances which are good disinfectants, the author 
mentions the following: Corrosive sublimate, carbolic acid, formalin, 
sulphur fumes, whitewash, chlorid of lime, salicylic acid, and boracic 
acid. Directions are given for preparing proper solutions, liquid or 
gaseous, of these various substances for use in disinfection. 

A number of methods for disinfecting houses, stables, utensils, and 
clothes are given. 
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For diftiDfecting creameries, no substance is entirely reliable nnless 
the woodwork has been previously cleaned from all oily filth. The 
creamery may then be disinfected by means of formalin gas. Barns 
and stables are usually too open to allow the use of any fumigating dis¬ 
infectant, and tlie author recommends spraying the woodwork with a 
solution of corrosive sublimate. When yards and pastures become 
infected with a contagious disease, the main reliance must be placed 
upon the action of direct sunlight. Animal excreta may be disinfected 
by the use of chlorid of lime, slack lime, or carbolic acid. 

Texas fever, L. L. Lewis {Oklahoma 8ta. Bui. 39^ pp. 28j.figs. 5).— 
The author gives a general account of the protozoan germ which causes 
the disease and of the appearance and habits of the cattle tick which 
carries the germ. 

A number of cattle*dipping experiments were tried in the summer of 
1SJ)8. Two hundred and forty cattle were dipped under the supervision 
of the experiment station. The vats and chutes are described and fig¬ 
ured in detail. The vat used had a capacity of about 1,500 cattle a day 
and cost $210. The object of these experiments was to secure an 
oil which would effecitively destroy the ticks and not irritate the skin 
of the cattle. The cattle were dipped in oil from 40 to 42 in. deep. The 
ticks were all killed. When the cattle were allowed to go into the vat 
upon an incline, the legs were exposed longer to the action of the oil 
and the ticks were more effectively destroyed than when the cattle were 
plunged suddenly into the vat. By the former arrangement it is not 
<*onsidered necessary to fill the vats with a solid mass of oil, Tlic first 
cattle dii)ped were dropped through from a trap door 2 ft. above the 
surface of the oil They were allowed to drij) 10 minutes aftei- leav 
ing the vat. Within 2 hours after the dipping a number of animals 
showed signs of irritation about the eyes, but this irritation was not 
serious if the cattle were kept quiet and prevented from becoming 
dusty. Oil was found to be more severe on the Jerseys and light-col¬ 
ored animals than on dark ones. 

A test was made to determine the effect on the skin and eyes, and 
changes in temperature from oil which came from the National Oil Com¬ 
pany of Cleveland, Ohio. The oil had a specific gravity of 0.854 and 
contained no suliihur. Sulphur was added to the extent of 0.75 per 
cent. Only very slight elevations of temperature took place, and the 
temperature soon fell to the normal. The irritating effects upon the 
skin and eyes were much less noticeable than in the case of dynamo oil. 
Tiie animals which were used in this experiment were not infested witlf 
ticks, but experiments conducted in the laboratory led the author to 
believe that this oil is as effective as the dynamo oil in the destruction 
of ticks. 

A detailed tabular record is given of the results of experiments in 
producing immunity by means of inoculation of the deflbrinated blood 
of animals which had partially or entirely recovered irom the disease. 
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The number of animals experimented with was small, but the results 
were favorable. 

Foot rot {Rpt. Agr. Expts. Comically 1898y pp. 50-51). —Two objects 
were had in mind in making experiments with regard to this disease: 
To devise a practical remedy, and to determine whether or not the dis¬ 
ease is indigenous to native soils. For curing the disease the following 
remedy was applied: Two pounds of arsenic and 2 lbs. of common soda 
were boiled in 1 gal. of water for half an hour. Five gallons of water 
were added to this solution and the whole was then placed in a long 
trough so that the depth of the solution was about the same as the 
depth of the hoof. Loose portions of the hoof were scraped off aii& 
the sheep were then made to walk through this trough. The treat¬ 
ment was re])eated once a fortniglit until a cure was affected. Two or 
three such treatments were usually suffici(Mit for a permanent cure. 

In order to determine whether or not this disease is indigenous to the 
soil, a tract of land which had the reputation of being favorable to the 
foot rot was selected. Sheep free from foot rot w ere then ])laced ui)on 
this tract and ke])t there for about 2 months. No cases of the disease 
developed. 

The gapeworm and the white intestinal worms of poultry, V. 

TllEOlJALl) (ffoni\ lid, Agr, [ London ], 6’ ( 1899)^ No.;,\pp. l ).— 

III this paper the author discusses the amount of loss caused by the 
gapeworm. This worm has been found in the sparrow, starling, rook, 
hooded crow, linnet, martin, switt, magpie, green woodiiecker, and 
earthworm, in addition to domestic poultry. The earthworm has been 
believed by soim^ authors to be a necessary intermediate host foi* the 
gapeworm, but, as has already been shown and as the author again 
demonstrated by experiraenis, the eggs of the gapeworm when fed to 
healthy ])oultry develop readily into adult gapeworms. The earthworm 
is therefore to be considered as one means of carrying tin* worms,* 
rather than a regular intermediate host. Tlie symptoms of tin* disease 
and post-mortem app(*araiices are described in some detail. 

On the subject of treatment, the author iccommends immediate iso¬ 
lation of all birds which aie infected with gapeworms in order to pre¬ 
vent further spread of the disease by coughing up adult worms. For 
the treatm(*nt of fowls suflcring from the disease tlie use of a fumigat¬ 
ing box is advised- This box slnmld In* large enough to hold several 
birds at once. Through a small 0 ])ening tinely-divided chalk mixed 
with rtnely-ground camphor should be blown. The dust mixture should 
be in proportion oi 1 oz. of chalk to half an ounce of camphor. The 
dust is then inliaied by tlie lowls, the camphor <?auses the gax)eworms 
to loosen their hohl, and the dust induces violent coughing of the 
fowls, which is usually sufficient to eject the worms. 

Report on the progress of dermatology in the field of pathology In 1898, 

K. Kromaykr (('enibl. Jlig. Path. a. Paih, Anai.j 10 {1S99), No. 1h-17y pp, 
disrussion of the literature of the subjec t with a bibliography of 360 titles. 
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On preventive inooulation, W. M. Haffkine {Proc, Soo. [^London^ 65 {1899)^ 
No. 418,^1). 252-271 ),—A discussion of various gcueral problems rouucotod with the 
iuterpretation of the moaning of artificial immunity. 

The possibility of the development of the typhus bacilli upon cooked 
potatoes in the presence of coll bacillus and ordinary soil bacteria, E. Pfuiil 
(Cenihl. Bakt. u. Par,, 1. Abt., 26 (1899), No. 2-8, pp. 49-51). —The author undertook 
tliese investigations during a typhus epidemic in order to determine whether typhus 
could he transmitted in cooked potatoes. Several experiments made with this pur¬ 
pose in view gave results which indicate that typhus bacilli live and multiply plen¬ 
tifully in the presence' of coli bacillus and other bacteria such as are found in the 
or<linary soil of the garden. 

Animal diseases, A. T. Peters (Xebrasha Sta. Jipt. 1898, pp. A lVI-XXr). —The 
report gives a brief account of the author’s work on the following disea'^es: Black¬ 
leg, calf cholera, cornstalk disease, ergotism, glanders, hog cholera, keratitis, rabies, 
Texas fev(*r, and tuberculosis. Over 33,000 doses of blackleg vaccine were distrih- 
ut( d in the 8tatc, the greater part of them being furnished by the Pasteur Vaccine 
Co., and Bureau of Animal Industry. Ergotism is said to have been uuusuallv preva¬ 
lent in the State during the jiast year. 

Symptomatic anthrax of cattle transmitted to man, (1. Falcone (Giorv. B. 
Sor. Avead. Naz. Vet. It ah, 48 (1899), No. 86, pp. 844-848). —Man may become infected 
by eating the meat of animals sntiering fiom this disease. 

The morphology of actinomyces, H. But nh (f V»//>7. Baht. u. Par., 1. Abt., 26 
(18*>9), Xo. 1^2>P‘ —From a case of actinom.^ cosis in man the author obtained 

the i>athogenie germ and nnnle numerous cullnres upon different media. From 
th(‘sc pure cultures inoculations were tlnm carried out on rabbits, mice, and guinea 
pi”S. In no ease was (he author able to produce aetinoniyeosis in the ex]>erinH‘nt 
animals and conelndes, therefore, that the actinomyces in (|uestion is a species 
distinct from the actinomj ces of cattle. 

Anthrax, A. Beiujsi uano (I andtmavnen, 10 (1899), Nor. 82, pp. 'i22.5'28: 88,pp.538- 
540). —A discussion of the nature of the disiaise with \ arions jnactical suggestions as 
to methods for jircwentiu'; infe< tion of herds and for stamiiing out the disease 

The agglutination of anthrax bacillus by normal human blood, LAAfinniK and 
Mareciial (.t«j?. /««/. Pantenr, 18 (1899), No. 8, pp. 627-Oil). —The author carried on 
investigations by means of which lie found that the sernin of normal human blood has 
the ])ower of agglutinating the anthrax bacillus. The agglutinating power is mani¬ 
fested even in a very dilute solution of the serum; for example, 1: 350. The blood of 
41 persons was used in these <*xperiment8. 

Some reflections upon the anthrax epidemics of West Gothland, W. I lack 
(Laudtmaunen, 10 {t899), No. 81. pp. 498-491 ).— A brief artiele deserihiiig the extent of 
tin* lavages from this disease and recomm<‘n<hitions of means for preventing its 
spread. 

Report on the work of the agricultural bacteriological laboratory of the 
Department of Agriculture for 1898 (Selak. Kboz i. Lyesor., 194(1899), duty, pp, 
28-54). —This report rovers investigations on the following lojiies: The biology and 
relationship of a rat-destroying bacillus; 1 he pathological anatomy of mouse audr.it 
diseases; the inlliienoe niiou the virulence of mouse destroying bacteria of various 
suiirophytes grown on the same cultnrt* medinin; determination of the absolute,, 
virulence of various mou8e-de8tro,\ ing bacteria; a comjiarative study of methods of 
sterilizing milk; field experiments in the destructioii of susliks; tlic action of various 
inonse-destroying bacteria u])on domestic animals; and the distribution of cultures 
to correspondents of the laboratory. 

Experimental tubeiculosis in the ass and the effect of tuberculin, S. Stock¬ 
man (Jour, Comp Path and Ther., 12 (1899), No. 2, pp. 125-187, fuj, 1). — The article 
i'oiitains an account of cases of tuberculosis in an ass, mule, and horsi'. The author 
concludes with regard to the tuberculin test that the small quantity of tuberculin 
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which 18 ordinarily employed for the detection of tnberonloois is not snffloient in 
itself to account for tbo fever reaction. It is suggested that the hypodermic injec¬ 
tion of the tabercnlin causes a hemorrhagic condition in that particular spot and 
that as a result of this hyperemic condition some of the tabercle bacilli are killed 
and the snbstauee which causes fever is set free from these dead bacilli. The author 
has injected from 10 to 30 cc. of tuberculin into a healthy dog without producing 
any fever reaction. 

Congenital tuberculosle in the oalf, J. McFadyean {Jour. Comp* Path, and 
Ther.f 1^2 {1899)^ No. J, pp. 150-162). — Three cases are recorded and outlined in hoiiio 
detail. The author discusses also the distribution of the tuberculous lesions in 
these calves. 

On the transmiBsion of the tabercle bacillus through the placenta, Akchk and 
Chamurei.ent Med. Exper. et Anat. Path.,, Paris, 1. ser., 11 {1899), No. 4,pp. 53*1- 

545, pi. i).—'Flic number of authentic cases of transmission of the tubercle bacillus 
by means of the jilaccnta is very small. It has never been observed to take place 
before the fifth month of pregnancy. The tuberculous lesions are in such cases 
generalized nnd found in nearly all organs. 

Some of the economic aspects of the prevention of tuberculosis in cattle, S. 
I)ELf:piNE {reterinariati, 72 (1899), No. 859, pp. 458-466). —Discusses the necessity of 
fighting the disease and the cost of so doing, and adds statistics from experiments. 

On the agglutination of the tubercle bacillus, M()N(}oub and Buaud {Compi. 
Rend. Soc. JiioL, Paris, tl.ser., 1 {1899), No. 3S, pp. 504,565), —The authors have 
observed that the agglutinating reaction takes place more rapidly and mort' clearly 
in a more resisting subject, and agglutination, therefore, appears to them to be a 
reaction of defense. 

Action of microbes on the development of tubercle bacillus, F. Kamoxd and 
P. Ravant {Arch Med. Erper. et Anat. Path., Paris, t. ser., 11 {1899), No. 4, p,). 
494-497). —'J’bc presence of other bacteria has in general the effect of stimulating the 
development of the tubercle bacillus. 

Colio of horses, (Ikaf (Ztsvhr. VetermdrK,, 11 {1899), No. 7, pp. 843-8,41). —Considois 
the following affections: Obstruction of the gullet nnd btoniach, <‘oiic of the small and 
large intestines, (Tamp colic, and wind colic. 

Vaccinations against oontagious pneumonia of horses, C. Trobster {/Asvhr. 
Veter in (irk,, 11 (1899), No. 7, pp. 850-364). —CoiitaiiiH a discussion of the symptoms of 
the disease and reports on experiments for producing immunity by vaccination. 

Ascending paralysis of the spinsd cord in the horse, J. McCALvf: (i?ec. Med. I et. 
Paris, 8. ser., 6 (1899), No. IS, pp. 401-410, fiys. ?).— Tlic series of symptoms takes the 
following order: Motor ])araly8is of the posterior legs, loss of seusihility iii these 
parts; motor paralysis of tin* muHeles of the trunk, loss of sensibility of this legion; 
amesthesia ol the trunk, motor parjilysis of tin* muscles of the front legs, and loss of 
sensibility of these parts. 'I'he author gives an account of the niicroscopb* appear¬ 
ance of the spinal cord, with illustrations. 

The treatment of acute laminitis with autifebrin, St. Friis {Maanedsskr. Dyrlce- 
tjer,ll (1899), No. 1, pp, 97-113 ).— Gives details of numerous expi^riments in treating 
horses for this disease. 

AOEICULTURAL ENaiNfEEBING. 

Irrigation engineering, L. U. IUrpknteb [Colorado 8ta. Rpt 1898^ 
pp. 176-198). — A brief summary is given of the work of this depart¬ 
ment of the station in the following lines: Water supply, duty of water, 
seepage measurements, losses from ditches and canals, and origin of 
seepage water. 

In the study of water supply the record of the flow of the Poiidre 
Eiver has been continued (making a continuous record for 15 years) 
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and rain gnages have been put into tbe hands of observers stationed 
at different points in the watershed of this stream. The results of the 
observatioDS on the flow of this stream have been published in local 
papers so that users of the water would be informed in advance of 
the rise or fall of the water in the stream. A table is given which 
shows the dates of high water during the last 15 years and the average 
flow for the week during which this maximum was reached. A table 
also shows the average flow fl:om April 26 to November 1 during the 
same years. The latter shows fluctuations of from 451 cubic ft. in 
1898 to 1,761 cubic ft. in 1884. 

Observations on the level of water in a series of wells extending from 
the stream to the foothills beyond all irrigation ditches are reported. 

A brief outline is given of a series of observations on duty of water 
which the station has undertaken at difl'erent points, and the plan and 
results of observations on seepage at a number of difleretit places in the 
State are reported. The latter observations include measurements of 
seepage on the Pondre, 4*rkansas, Big Thompson, Little Thompson, and 
Eio Grande rivers and on the St. Vraiu Creek. Observations on losses 
from ditches aqd canals mostly in the Arkansas Valley in continuation 
of those already given (E. S. Ti., 10, p. 795) are reported. 

Irrigation in the ITakima Valley, J. Suomakbk (frriy. Agcy 13 {1899)^ No. 13, pp. 
410-413). 

Irrigation, S, M. Woodbridge {South, CaHfomia Aoad. Soi., Agr, Exper, Sm, lint, 
7^pp, Ofjigs, 3 .)—A description of methods of surface irrigation, subirrigatiou, uiid 
interirrigatiou as practiced in California. 

Report of the Thebua irrigation oommieaion. 1899 {Cape Town: JV, A, Iticharde 

Sons, 1899, pp, 68, pU, 3, charts 9), —This report deals with the feasibility of storing 
the water of The bus River for irrigation purxioses. 

The water wheel, the evolution of the American type of water wheels {frrig. 
Age, IS {1899), No, 11, pp, 416-410), —Review of an article by W. W. Tyler in Jour, 
JTestem Soc. Engineers, Apr,, 1898, 

Artesian water in New South Wales, J. W. Boultbbk {Jour, and Proc. Roy, 
Soc. Nets South Wales, 33 {1898), pp, 88-103), —Data on the number aud flow of arte¬ 
sian wells. 

The Kankakee marsh lands {Drainage Jour,, SI {1899), No, 8,p, 301), —A bi ief uote 
on the proposed plan for draining some 500,000 acres of these lands. 

Gk>od roads for farmers, M. O. Eldridgb {T, S, Dept, Agr,, Farmers' Bui. 95, pp, 
47, Jigs, 49), —An attempt is made in this bnlletin ‘^to present in the plainest possi¬ 
ble language the fundamental principles of road building and maintenance and to 
furnish instruction and advice to those whose facilities are limited and who are often 
supplied with but the natural materials.’’ The topics discussed are principles which 
should govern locatioh and treatment of roods—grades, drainage, water breaks, 
side ditches, siibdrainage; different kinds of roads—earth roads, sand roads, roads 
of sawdust, tau bark, etc., corduroy roads, hard roads, gravel roads, shell roads, and 
stone roads; trees alongside of roads; and cost of roads. 

Must the farmer pay for good roads? O. Dorner ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Road 
Inquiry Ciro, 31, pp, 40, figs. 43, —This xiamphlet, published by the League of Amt*rican 
Wheelmen, and adopted as a oircular of the Office of Road Inquiry of this Dejuirt- 
ment, is intended to give a better understanding of the system of State aid to road 
building which has been in force in New Jersey for a number of years and has also 
been adopted in Oonneoticat, Pennsylvania, and N6w York, and is under consideiar 
tion in Minnesota. 
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State aid to road building In Mlnneaota, A. B. Choate (r.S. I)epi, Agr,, Office of 
Hoad Inquiry Ciro,32,pp.l2,fig8,5) ^-BY mistake this was originally issued as Circu¬ 
lar 31 of the Office of Road Inquiry (E. S. R., 10, p. 896). 

Road improvement in governors’ mesEiages, R. Stone {U* S. Dept, Agr.f Office 
of Hoad Inquiry Giro. S3, pp. fExtracts bearing on road improvement from 
messages of governors to tbo legislatures of Alabama, California, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Indiana, Kansas, Maryland, Missouri, Now Hampshire, New York, North 
Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, Vermont, and West Virginia. 

STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Colorado Station, 1898 {Colorado Sta, Hpt. 1898^ 
pp. 99-M‘i ).—This contains a financial statement for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1898; a report by the director on the Btation staff and the work of the station and 
substations during the year, including a subject list of station publications; and 
rc])orf8 by the botanist and horticulturist, agriculturist, entomologist, chemist, 
m(‘leorologi8f, and irrigation engineer, and the 8U])erintendents of the Kaiubelt 
Substation at Cheyenne Wells and the Arkansas Valley Substation at Rookyford, 
p.irts of which are noted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Georgia Station, 189^ (Georgia Hta. Hpt, 1898y pp, 
10). —Organization list of the station; brief rejiort on station equipment, work, 
and publications, and financial sfatemont for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1898. 

Eleventh Annual Repoit of Illinois Station, 1898 {Illinois Sta. Hpt, 1898,2>P- 
The publicalions and principal lines of station work dining the year, subject 
list of bulletins juiblished since the organi/ation of tbo station, financial statement 
for the fiscal year ending .June 30, 1898, and the organization list of the station 
are given. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Indiana Station, 1898 {Indiana Ma, Hpt. 1898, pp, 
flJ) —This report covers the work of the station for the (> months ending June 30, 
1898, and includes the orgaui/ation list of the station ; brief reports by the director, 
agriculturist, horticulturist, chemisf, botanist, and veterinarian, and a financial 
stutiMueiit for the fiscal ,>ear ending Juno 30, 1898. 

Tenth Annual Report of Kentucky Station, 1897 {Kentucly Sta. Hpt. 1897, pp. 
XI -j- 131). —This contains the organization list of the station; a financial report for 
the liscal year ending June 30, 1897; reports by the director, chemist, entomologist 
and botanist, horticulturist, and meteorologist on the work during the year, and 
leprints of Bulletins 6(5-71 of the station on the following subjects; 3'obacco (E. S. 
K., 8, pp. 976, 997), the Sun .lose scale in Kentucky (E. S. K., 9, p. 261), analyses of 
(‘omuiercuil fertilizers (E. S. R., 9, p. 338), wheat (E. S. R., 9, p. 639), the ^\ oolly mullein 
(J erhasann pnlomoides) in Keiitneky (E. S. R., 10, ji. 359), the gape disease of poultry 
(E. S. K., 10, 1 ). 393), and analyses of commercial fertilizers (E. S. R., 10, p. 337). 

Annual Report of Minnesota Station, 1898 {Minnisota Sta. Hpt. 1898, pp. XIX 
-\-.~>tiG ).—This includes the organizarioii list of the station; list of biillefius pub¬ 
lished during the year; financial statement foi the fiscal \ear ending June 30, 1898; 
report by the director outlining the results obtained in the different departments 
dining the year; a meteorological record noted else when*, and reprints of Bulletins 
of the station on the following subjeets: Elfeets of tbo rotation of crops upon 
the buiniis content and the fertijity of soils, production of humus from manures 
(E. 8. R., 9, pp. 632, 611), human food investigations, the rational feeding of men 
(E. 8.R., 9, p. 777), the Orthoptern of Minnesota (E. S K., 10, p. 4(K)), sugar beets 
(E. S. R., 10, p. f>43), fattening lambs in winter (K. 8. R., 10, p 575), fattening steers in 
winter (E. S. R., 10, p. 671), and fattening lnIub^ and wetlier^ in winter (E. S. R., 11, 
p. 179). 

Twelfth Annual Report of Nebraska Station, 1898 {Nehraaka Sta. Hpt. 1898, 
pp. 56). —This includes a brief report on the staff, equipment, lines of experimenta¬ 
tion, and publications of the station for the year; departmental rejiorts, parts of 
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which are noted elsewhere, setting forth the work of the various departments and 
giving results in some cases, and a duancial report for the fiscal year ending June 80, 
1898. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Vermont Station, 1898 ( Vermont Sta, Rpt, 1898j pp, 
125-404 ),—This includes the organization list of the station; table of contents of the 
bulletins published during the year and of the report; financial statement for the 
fiscal yoarendiug JuneSO, 1898; report by the director, briefiy summarizing the results 
obtained in each department during the year; list of available publications, and 
abstracts of llulletius 60-65 of the station on the following subjects: Insects of the 
year (E. S. R., 10, p. 459), hardy apples for cold climates (E. S. R., 10, p. 437), home¬ 
grown grapes in Vermont (E. S. R., 10, p. 440), and analyses of commercial fertilizers 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 623). The work of the departments of chemistry, botany, horticulture, 
apicultur(>, and dairy husbandry, as set forth in the different d(‘partmental reports, 
is noted el8ewher<‘. 

Proceedings of the twelfth annual convention of the Association of Ameri¬ 
can Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, A. C. Tri k, W. II. Beal, 
and IT. II. Goooell ( V, 8. Dept. Aijr., Office of Expiviment Stations Enl. (»5,pp. 128). — 
This gives the officers and committees of the Associaf ion, list of delegates and visitors 
in attendance, and the proceedings of the convention ludd at Washington, D. C., 
No\ember 15-17, 1898, an account of which has already appeared (E. 8. R., 10, p. 
704). 

Statistics of the land-grant colleges and agricultural experiment stations in 
the United States for the year ending June 30, 1898 {V.S.Dept Agr., office of 
Experiment Stations Bui, 04, pp, 29),—A summary of this has already appoareil (E. S. 
R,, 10, p. 1001). 

Experiment Station Woik— X ( U. S. Dept. Agr,, Farmers' Bui, 97, pp, 21, figs, 2 ),— 
This number contains articles on the following subjects: Manure from cows, plants 
for alkali soils, influence of alkali on plants, feeding value of the corn jdant, sows 
and pigs at farrowing time, the soy bean as a feeding stuff, alfalfa hay for hogs, ani¬ 
mal matter for poultry, water and animal diseases, construction and cooling of 
cheese-curing rooms, and irrigation investigations. 

Suggestions to Southern farmers ( r. S, Jhpt. Agr., Farmers' Bui, 98, pp. 48). — 
Hummarics are given of 11 papers rea<i at the Interstate Farmers' Con\eution held 
at Vicksburg, Miss., February 8-10, 189!), as follows; Mississip))! soils and their 
capabilities, W. L. Hutchinson; The dairy cow as a restorer of fertilit;N, T. L. 
Haeckel ; (b>tton seed and its jiroducts, B. W. Kilgore; The relation of live-stock 
farming to lionie-making, V. C Meredith; Southern agriculture, Mississijipi and 
liouisinua, W. (\ Stubbs; Expansion in the farmer and the farnn'r in e\ 2 >ansion, 
W. M. Beaidshcar; Horticulture, (i. 11. Van Houten; Agricultural education, W M. 
Liggett; Stock and how to fe<*d them, W (kWelhorii; The ]>eculiar advantages of 
the South for growing forage crops and feeding stock, W. R. Dodson and The 
Weather Burt‘au and the faiuier, W. Ij. Moore. 

Repoit on the conditicii of winter grain on April 1, 1899, and the losses of 
feurm animals during the year ending March 31, 1899, with ^^aiistics of foreign 
crops, J. ITydk ( r. S, Dept. Agr., Dtrision of Statistics r.,pp. J<5).T-During 

the year ending March 31, 1899, the total loss of farm i|p|j|p^ in the United States 
from expoKuro and ilisease “was over 7,5()0,0CX) head, of which swim* constituted 
11.9 per cent, sheep 29.2 per cent, cattle 24.7 percent, and boiscs 1.2 per cent. . . . 
On the basis of tbc av erage v allies, ns ascertained on .January 1 last, the estimated 
loss from exposure aggregati-d about $26,000,000, and that from disease about $49,- 
000,000, or a total of $75,000,(X10, live-sixths of which may be said to be theoretically 
preventable.'’ 

Crop circulars for May, June, July, and August, 1899, J. Hyde ( U, S. Dept. 
Agr,, Division of Statistics Crop Circs, May, June, July, and Aug.,pp, —These contain 
the usual data relative to conditions of farm and orchard ci ops during these months, 
with summarized temperature and rainfall records for the same periods, and a 
discussion of the foreign crop situation. 
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Idaho Station.— Tho board of rej^ents jh at present constitntedas follows: Presi¬ 
dent, G. A. Boberthau, of Pocatello; vice-president, F. N. Gilbert, of Moscow: sec¬ 
retary, F. E. (^)rii wall, of Moscow; A. H. Alford, of Lewiston; J, B, Goode, of Ccynr 
d'Alene; C. E. Harris, of Montpelier; J. E. HickmaU; of Preston; and Mrs. Geo. 
Williams, of Hailey. Samuel A\ ery, Pb. D., formerly of the University of Nebraska, 
liiiH succeeded C. W. McCurdy as chemist. A new farmhonse, a silo with a capacity 
of 75 tons of corn, and additions to the farm barns have been built. Considerable 
new fe.nciu^ has also lu^eu built. The farm eKperimeuts with potatoes and fodder 
plants are now being conducted, and’feeding experiments will soon be begun. 

M AiNK Station. —The station has just completed, at a cost of about $3,500, an a<ldi- 
tion to the office and laboratory building, 22 by 28 ft. The basement will be used as a 
calorimeter room, the main floor as a food laboratory, and the second floor as the 
director’s office and library. 

Massachuskits Hatch Station. —H. T. Fernald, formerly professor of zoology in 
<b(‘ Pennsylvania State College and State economic zoologist, has been appointed 
associate entomologist of this station. 

Nkw Mkxkt) Station. —J. D. Tinsley has been given leave of absence for two 
inoulbs for the purpose of study in the Division of Soils in this Department. Ho has 
recently been assigned to work in soil physics and meteorology, instead of biology, 
as formerly. C. A. Keft’er, agriculturist and horticulturist, has been elected horti¬ 
culturist of the Tennessee college and station. 

Ohio Station. —The board of control lias been reorganized by the election of ,J. T. 
Bohiuson as president. J. W. T. Dnvel, assistant botanist, resigned October 28 to 
aceejit a fellowsliip in chmnical biology at the University of Michigan. 

Oklahoma Collkok and Station. —There has been a markeil increase in attend'^ 
anee in the college, 259 students being enrolled. The total enrollment for last year 
was 219. The purchase of 3 Herefords and 3 Shorthorns has been made by the 
college. A ten weeks’ course in iigriciiltiire, horticulture, and mechanics will bo 
given during tho winter term. The new building for the joint use of tho depart¬ 
ments of chemistry in the college and station is completed. The building is of 
brick, the c dlege portion being 40 by 60 ft. and two stories, and the station portion 
a oiie-story and basement wing 30 by 50 ft. 

Mketjnii of the American Pomological Society. —The twenty-sixth biennial 
session of the American Pomological Society, held at Philadelphia September 7 and 
8, 1899, was distinguished by a large and enthusiastic attendance of representative 
horticulturists from of the country. The number of accredited delegates 

present was about 1 . 50 . oonsiderable number of exjieriment station horticulturists 
were present and read iiapers or took part in the discussions. ^ 

The meeting w’as presided over byC. L. Watrous, w'ho, in his presidential address, 
called attention to the present needs of American pomology, urging, among other 
things, the necessity of carrying on fruit breeding as systematically as stock breed¬ 
ing, of being guided by isothermal rather than territorial lines in fruit planting, and 
of establishing a national herbarium of pomology as a chock upon fraud. 

Thomas Meehan spoke of Philadelphia’s contribution to the history of pomology. 
The list of contributions includes the 8eckel and Kiefter pears, and the Bartrain, 
Alexander, and Maxatawney grapes, the last of which was the first good white grape 
of American origin. 
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J. H. Hiile spoke apoa tbe subject of Culture, stating that in a dry season the 
orohard should bo cultivated twice a v^eek until the fruit has developed. 

L. O. Howard spoke of the present status of Smyrna fig culture in California, with 
special reference to tbe Blastophaga. The recent successful importation of the 
Blaatophagaby this Department, in the speaker’s opinion, renders Smyrna fig mlture 
practicable in California. 

Nomenclature and systematic pomology was the subject of a paper by F. A, Waugh, 
enumerating the rules formulated by the Cornell Lazy Club, already referred to in 
these pages (E. S. R., 10, p. 712), and discussed their application. The secretary 
read a paper by T. Y. Munson on Revision and control of horticultural nomenclature, 
which advocated the enactment of legislation prohibiting the renaming of varieties 
or the publication of false descriptions of fruits. It was recommended that the 
supervision of pomological nomenclature bo placed in charge of the Division of 
I’omology of this Department. The reading of these two papers gave rise to a di8> 
cussion as to the methods of carrying out the suggestions, resulting in its reference 
to a committee. 

W. R. Lazenhy presented a paper on The origin and development of buds in 
certain fruit plants, in which tbe different kinds of f^iiit buds were distinguished 
and classified. J. C. Whitten spoke of the Relation of color to the growth of flower 
buds of the peach, referring to his experiments in the artificial whitening of trees 
to retard growth (E. S. R., 9, p. 835). 

The first evening there were two stereopticon lectures, one by H. J. Webber on 
Systematic plant breeding, illustrating its possibilities by work with the orange, 
and the other by W. T. Swingle on Fruit culture in the Mediterranean countries 

G. H. Powell presented a paper on the Importance of the plant individual in horti¬ 
cultural operations, in which a number of examples of individual variation were 
cited. The preeminent importance of aristocratic blood in fruit propagation was 
emphasized. For developing an aristocracy among trees pedigrees are essential. 
Pedigree plants differ from selected plants in that tbe genealogy of the latter has 
Jiiat begnu. 

W. M. Munson spoke of The blueberry, its past, present, and future, giving an 
aceonnt of the work with this plant at the Maine Station, and briefly reviewing 
other cnlturul experiments in this country. 

American horticulture at Paris in 19(K) was disoussed in a paper by O. B. Brackett, 
which outlined tbe purposes and plans of the American exhibit. 

.1. W. Kerr spoke on The evils attendant on prevailing methods of marketing. 
Tbe disonssiou that followed the reading of this x>aper broifgbt out tbe point that 
methods of marketing fruit are ehanging and that many of the present evils will 
probably soon be remedied. 

W. B. Alwood, m a paper on The technique of apple growing in Virginia, called 
attention to the peculiar adaptabilities of different soils of the State for apple (ul- 
tiire. J. Craig spoke on Some results of the ft’eeze of 1898-99 in Iowa, discussing 
root killing of fruit trees in the Northwest, and gave an account of experiments in 
cutting back trees iujurt'd by freezing and in banking trees after the freeze. G. L. 
Taber presented Some fruit notes from Florida, particularly on the damage done by 
the severe freeze of last winter to the orange orchards. H. E. Van Deman spoke of 
The relations of commercial fertilizers and soiling crops to fruit culture, and advo.^ 
cated the use of leguminous plants as sonrocs of nitrogen for fruit crops. 

In a paper on Tbe breeding of fruits for the prairies C. G. Patten asserted that 
the problem of adapting fruits to the Northwest is almost exclusively one of 
breeding. 

In addition to these papers the following were read by title and will be published 
in the proceedings of the society: Improvement of American grapes, S. A. Beach; 
Fruit evaporation, J. R. Caldwell; American plnms for America, E. S. Goff*; Horti¬ 
cultural schools of the high-school gra<le, S. B. Green; Orcharding in Montana, 
S. M. Emery; Fruit culture in the Hawaiian Islands, C. E. Hoskins; The fntnre 
cf oommercial orcharding in the South, F. S. Earle;-The Russian remedy for root 
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killing of apple trees, N. K. ilaiisen, and Quality os a'^ factor iu apple culture, C. 
W. Garfield. 

The report of the committee on revision of catalogue was read by the chairman, 
W. H. Ragan. It was suggested that the plan of catalogue I'evision be broadened 
by sending out a special form of imiuiry concerning the behavior of fruits and 
asci^rtaining their ratings by a large number of practical fruit growers instead of 
by a comparatively limited number, as at present. 

F. M. Hexamer, as chairman of the committee on new native fruit, repoiiied upon 
the most promising varieties of apjdes, peaches, grapes, straw berries, and black 
raspberries. 

The ropoi*t of the committee on the awards of medals was presented by the chair¬ 
man, F. M. Hexamer. Silver medals were awarded to the New .Jersey State Horti¬ 
cultural Society, to Kllwanger Harry, to the Arkansas JOxperiment Station, to the 
Michigan Substation at South Haven, to the i^oniona nurseries, to Roland Morrill, 
and to John Charlton. Three bronze* medals w^ero also awarded, and honorable 
mention given toele\eu exhibitors. 

The officers elected for the ensuing >eai were ; President, Charles L. Watrous, 
Des Moines, Iowa; first > icc-presideut, Thomas Meehan, Geimantown, Pa.; secre¬ 
tary, W. A. Taylor, W ashington, 1). C.; treasurer, L. H. Taft, Agricultural College, 
Mieb. 
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VoL. XI. No. 5. 


The object and purpose of the experiment stations, and the best 
means of realizing^ them, has been a frequent subject of discussion ever 
since the passage if the Hatch Act. While it is generally recognized 
that the stations are primarily for investigation and not for elementary 
instruction, the pox)ularity of compiled bulletins, institute work, read¬ 
ing courses, and other forms of general instruction has jnore than once 
threatened to carry a station off its feet and swamp its work of investi¬ 
gation. All instance of a tendency to give considerable prominence to 
these features is found in a recent statement by a station officer of 
long standing. In discussing the means of bringing the station work 
nearer to the farmers and gardeners of the State, he strongly advocates 
the popular bulletin, and an extensive correspondence with the farmers, 
encouraging them to write to the station on every jiroblem that they 
meet,’^ these letters to be answered “ promptly and as fully as jmssible,^^ 
and where feasible published in weekly jiress bulletins. 

He believes the building up of a large general correspondence to be 
the most successful way in which the stations everywhere can get closer 
to their constituents, and while he admits that this will involve a large 
amount of labor on the part of station officers, he holds that that is 
what we are here for, largely.” He is convinced that “ more direct good 
is done to the farmer by those who stand in the gap and translate the 
results of the scientist into the language of the farm, than is done by 
those who content themselves with the investigations of the matters 
under study and confine themselves to tabulated bulletins of a scien¬ 
tific character, which the farmer does not read.” As a further means of 
carrying out this conception of the station, <‘the organization of reading 
clubs under the direction of the station officers,” farmers’ institute 
work and an extension of this to “ work at teachers’ institutes in the 
line of nature studies” and ‘‘the issuing of leaflets of an instructive 
character,” are advocated. Evidently the writer realizes that this pro¬ 
gramme will make serious inroads on the time which the average sta¬ 
tion worker has at his disposal after attending to his duties as a college 
professor, for he concludes with an expression of hope that he may 
“see the time when the station officers will be engaged solely in station 
work and its extension to the tillers of the soil and the teachers of our 
schools,” and believes that then “ the college can get students better 
fitted for the taking uj) of scientific work and more enthusiastic in 
the study of nature and her problems.” 
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It is interesting to note that the writer oonolndes an enumeration of 
Uie lines of work W'hich he has in prog^ress with the hope that in the 
fatnre his division ^^may be able to show someresnlts from investiga¬ 
tion, as well as to publish information bulletins of a popular character.^ 

The presidential address of Dr. H. P. Armsby before the recent con¬ 
vention of the Association of American Agricultural Oolleges and 
Experiment Stations bears directly upon this subject, and states it 
from a different point of view. As he looks at it, ^‘the function of the 
experiment station is not the impossible task of giving him [the farmer] 
recipes suited to every conceivable emergency. Its business is to enlarge 
his knowledge of the natural forces which drive his farm, as the steam 
drives the engine, and to teach him to control them instead of being con¬ 
trolled by them. It is not a device to save the farmer the trouble of 
thinking. On the contrary, its constant and insistent demand is that 
he think more. It can help him permanently and effectively only to the 
extent to which he can by such thinking digest and assimilate its help.” 

Dr. Armsby conceived the experiment station to be fundamentally 
and in its broadest sense an educational institution—not designed to do 
the work of the agricultural college, the farmers’ institute, reading and 
correspondence courses, or the agricultural press, but rather the ^‘foun¬ 
tain from which shall How the stream of knowledge and inspiration 
which shall fructify and vivify this vast system.” The nature of its 
educational work was held to be essentially higher than that of the 
agricultural college—the education which comes from and through 
research; and he believed that any large amount of elementary under¬ 
graduate instruction was incompatible with the most efficient station 
work. “ The experiment station, in method and spirit, is the agricul¬ 
tural university, the school of the specialist, the teacher of the teachers, 
the head and crown of the whole system. If this be true, how unwise 
from an educational standpoint to hamper and dwarf it by requiring 
work of a lower grade. . . . Still less does the work of primary 
and secondary education belong to it. It is not its function to distrib¬ 
ute gener*^! agricultural information through its bulletins and reports. 
It is not called upon to aid directly in the introduction of nature studies 
into the schools nor in the conduct of correspondence courses, nor to 
systematically attend farmers’ institutes, nor, except incidentally, to 
act as a bureau of information. ... It is an unfortunate and mis¬ 
chievous confusion of ideas which looks upon these [various means for 
bringing the results of science to the people] and even oflScially des¬ 
ignates them in station publications and Stote laws as experiment- 
station work. The ideas of the general public regarding the work of 
the stations are hazy enough at best. Let us not add to their confu¬ 
sion. All these things are things of the utmost, perhaps of paramount, 
immediate importance, but they are not stg^tion work. They are all 
forms of teaching, and teaching is the business of the school, and not of 
the station. The central idea of the station is research—^tdie discovery 
and promulgation of new truth.” 
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These statements were made with a fhll appreciation of the popa- 
larity and the utility of extended correspondence with farmers, of 
popular compiled bulletins, institute work, etc., and with a realization 
of the urgent need for general instruction in the elementary principles 
of agriculture. But the very fact that the station is the source from 
which the supply of new knowledge is derived makes it imperative 
that it should be allowed to specialize and devote itself mainly to the 
acquisition of knowledge, which will be expounded and diffused and 
given practical application by agricultural instructors, institute work¬ 
ers, writers, and other means. When we dry up the springs among the 
hills, the mills along the river will sooner or later cease to grind. It is 
in the educational function of the station that we find the true reason 
for holding strictly to the historical conception embodied in section 2 
of the Hatch Act, and when we defend this conception against those 
who would make of the station a school or a tract 'Society, we are 
defending the highest interests of*the farmers themselves.’^ 

The difficulty which many people seem to have in determining the 
proper functions of the experiment station grows in large measure out 
of the complex organization of our stations and their intimate relations 
with the agricultural colleges. The error is often made of giving undue 
prominence to the direct and immediate benefit which the station may 
confer upon the farmer through advice and instruction, without realiz¬ 
ing that experimentation must precede this popular education and must 
be relied upon as the fundamental means of advancing agriculture. 
The various means employed for diffusing popular agricultural infor¬ 
mation are assuredly useful and worthy in their place, and no doubt 
abundant appreciation is shown for the efforts to give immediate aid to 
the farmer through popular bulletins, extensive correspondence, news- 
])ax)er articles, etc. The farmers need such instruction and the States 
would do well to provide it for them through the agricultural colleges 
or boards of agriculture. In fact, we believe that those agricultural 
colleges which find it a difficult matter to secure students in their reg¬ 
ular courses would do well to exert themselves strenuously in endeav¬ 
ors to reach the farmers through different forms of university extension. 
We also hold that it is the duty of experiment station officers' to pre¬ 
sent such accounts of their work as are intended for * the farmers’ use 
in the most attractive and readable form. Necessarily the records of 
elaborate investigations will often be tedious reading for all except 
s{>ecialists. The wise station will not overload its bulletins for farmers" 
with such details. 

But, on the other hand, we believe more firmly than ever that those 
station officers who are charmed with the popular applause which fol¬ 
lows the publication of compiled information are in great danger of 
sufiering loss of professional standing through diversion from their work 
as investigators, and of so weakening the stations whom they serve 
that in a comparatively brief time they will lose the respect and confi-. 
dmioe of the farmers. We believe that*an impartial appeal to the 
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record would show cases iu which the progressive work of station ofl5- 
cers had been materially reduced in amount and quality because of 
their increasing engrossment iu various educational enterprises. We 
are sure, also, that it is those stations which have most closely adhered 
to the fundamental conception that they are institutions for research, 
which have attained the greatest measure of success in the eyes ef 
practical men. For, after all, thorough work tells, and the farmers can 
discern superficiality as well as any other men. To them it is obvioue 
that an experiment station is established to experiment, and as soon as 
the genuine experimental work produced by any station diminishes 
materially in amount and quality all the clamor raised by an outpour¬ 
ing of letters, lectures, and press notices will not serve to hide from 
them the fact that that station has degenerated. 

With so large and important a field as our experiment stations have 
to fill in the performance of their legitimate service, it is hard to see 
why they should think of abandouibg it to do the work which other 
institutions are especially created to perform. Never has there been so 
great a demand on the part of practical men for definite solutions for 
agricultural problems which can only be obtained by thorough original 
investigations, and whenever success attends such investigations the 
appreciation of the public is shown in a decided and substantial man¬ 
ner. Investigators have therefore great encouragement to persist iu 
their researches, and can well afford to let those who prefer to diffuse 
information rather than increase knowledge go their way and to rejoice 
with them in whatever success may attend their labors. 



THIRTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES AND 
EXPERIMENT STATIONS. 

E. W. Allen, 

Office of Experiment Stations, 

For tbe second time in the history of the Association the meeting 
of 1899 was held in the far West, affording an opportunity for the 
delegates from the East to study the agricultural conditions and prob¬ 
lems of the western States, and making it i) 088 ible for an unusually 
large number of delegates from institutions west of thaMississippi to 
attend. The convention met in San Francisco, California, JNily 5-7, 
in conjunction with the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists 
(see p. 204). Delegates and visitors were present from 34 States and 
Territories, representing about 00 institutions. 

Advantage was taken of the reduced railroad fare to California 
secured by the meeting of the I^ational Educational Association at Los 
Angeles, and a large number of the delegates from the East met at 
Chicago and journeyed across the continent together in cars chartered 
for the party. The magnificent hospitality and the many courtesies 
extended to the delegates and their friends by individuals and repre¬ 
sentatives of various organizations, and the opportunity furnished by 
the week of excursions to view the different agricultural features of 
the State, made the convention a notable one in the history of the 
Association. 

GENERAL SESSIONS. 

The general sessions were held in the assembly hall of the Academy 
of Science, and the section meetings in the parlors of the Occidental 
Hotel and in rooms in the Mills Building, near by. H. P. Armsby, 
director of the Pennsylvania Bx])eriment Station, presided over the 
general sessions and delivered the presidential address. This was a 
scholarly presentation of the experiment station ideal. The speaker 
conceived the experiment station to be primarily and in its broadest 
sense an educational institution—not an institution to furnish the 
farmer with recipes for his work, but to enlarge his knowledge of the 
principles and to strengthen his ability to intelligently apply them in 
practice. Ideally the station should be the source of knowledge and 
inspiration for the agricultural college—the capstone of agricultural 
education. Being an institution for higher education in agriculture, it 
should be divorced as fully as possible from the routine of elementary 
instruction, which was regarded as a dissipation of the energy of the 
station investigator:. He made it very plain that the station is for 
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InveBtigatioii rather than for popular education, and insisted that tiiis 
should be the central idea^ whatever dse the stations do. In conform¬ 
ity with this ideal, the qualifications of station workers and of the 
director were considered. The <<director who inspires” was regarded 
as the ideal rather than the director who directs.” 

A telegram of greeting was received from the Secretary of Agriohl- 
ture. 

Besolutious of sympathy were adopted for E. W. Hilgard, director 0f 
the California Station, who was prevented by illness from attending the 
convention which he had urged so cordially to meet in San Francisco. 

The report of the executive committee was read by H. H. Goodell. It 
suggested a plan for making the work of the sections of the Association 
more effective by limiting the number of topics, discussing methods 
rather than the results of work, especially such results as have already 
been published in bulletins or annual reports, and selecting such sub¬ 
jects as will open up a field for investigation. The subject of military 
detail to land-grant colleges had received the attention of the com¬ 
mittee, but without satisfactory outcome. Following the death of 
Senator Morrill the committee invited M. H. Buckham to prepare reso¬ 
lutions in memory of the late Senator, and (>. W. Atherton to prepare 
an address on his life and services, and recommended the observance 
by the colleges of April 14, 1899, as Morrill day. The bust of Senator 
Morrill belonging to the Association had been tendered to the Library 
Committee of Congress, with the suggestion that it bo placed in the 
Congressional Library. The work of various special committees ap¬ 
pointed at the last convention was briefly reviewed; and reference was 
made to the Free Homestead Bill and its possible effect on the funds 
of the land-grant colleges. 

The report of the treasurer was presented, showing a balance of over 
$1,000 in the treasury. 

The report of the chairman of the section on agriculture and chem¬ 
istry was read by J. L. Hills. He reviewed the experimental work 
which had been in progress during the year, and discussed the effect 
of the inspection work on the lesearch work of the stations. Ho 
pointed out the dangers from this xiolice work where suitable i^rovision 
for its execution is not made, and suggested that by organization, 
deputization, and employment of special assistants, the interference of 
this inspection work with the regular research work of the station 
could be minimized. 

The report from the section on mechanic arts was presented by C. S. 
Murkland, who touched upon the proposed legislation for the estab¬ 
lishment of engineering experiment stations, and pointed out that the 
experimental work in mechanic arts was largely being carried on with 
the assistance of students rather than by special investigators. He 
gave some illustrations of the work in progress in this line, and 
brought out the value of work in mechanic arts for developing force in 
the student. 
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The report from the aeotion on liorticnltnre and botany was read by 
L. H, Pammel. He discussed the required work in botany in the col¬ 
leges^ and advocated greater uniformity in this respect. He gave 
statistics of the number of students and the special lines of botanical 
w%rk which they pursue. The importance of giving more attention to 
instruction in physiological botany was emphasised. The collections 
of 4he horticultural and botanical departments were discussed, showing 
tlmt few institutions have garden herbaria. In conclusion the lines of 
station work in horticulture and botany were enumerated. 

The report for the section on entomology was read by G. W. Wood- 
worth, who discussed the inspection work, especially for the San Jo86 
scale, and gave a survey of the work of investigation and teaching 
done by the entomologists. 

No report was presented from the section on college work. 

Blwood Mead announced the meeting of the National Irrigation 
Congress at Missoula, Mont., in September, and urged the importance 
of the stations in the irrigated region participating in this congress. 

The report of the bibliographer was presented by A. 0. True, who 
also made a brief report for the committee on indexing agricultural 
literature. 

H. P. Armsby presented a report on the station exhibit at the Paris 
Exposition, giving an outline of the general plan of the exhibit and the 
material promised by the stations. 

By appointment, M. H. Burkham pronounced a graceful and discrim¬ 
inating eulogy on the late Senator Justin S. Morrill, and introduced 
memorial resolutions. In discussing the Morrill Act the speaker showed 
that the intention of its author was to i)rovide an education that should 
be first liberal and then practical, as adapted to the needs of the indus¬ 
trial classes. His central idea was to liberalize the industries and lift 
them to the plane hitherto occupied alone by the professions, an idea 
which the speaker held to be unique, and the crystallization of which 
he declared to be one of the great epoch-making acts of the American 
Nation. The resolutions were seconded by J. K. Patterson in an 
eloquent tribute to the greatness of Senator Morrill, and were unani¬ 
mously adopted by a rising vote of the convention. 

The fourth report of the committee on methods of teaching agricul¬ 
ture was read by A. C. True, secretary of the committee. This report 
presented a syllabus of a course in zootechny, which was limited to the 
theory and practice of the production of the normal useful animal. 
Zootechny was divided by the committee into three main branches, 
(1) types and breeds of useful animals, (2) feeding, and (3) hygiene and 
management. An interesting discussion followed this report, in which 
some of the difficulties in separating instruction in technical agricul¬ 
ture from that in agricultural chemistry, economic botany, soil physics, 
and other related sciences were pointed out. The committee was 
continued. 
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Two papers were presented from the section on borticnltore and bot¬ 
any. The first was by E. J. Wickson, on Climatology and horticalture. 
It was pointed out that while the botanists have studied the effect of 
various factors on plant growth, the horticulturists have done almost 
nothing to determine the relation between climate and horticultu^fe. 
Some of the unexplained relations of environment to quality of fritt, 
development of color, and flavor of fruits under different environm*it 
and at different elevations were enumerated. These matters are flie- 
quently very important and were believed to afford a profitable fieH 
for research. Systematic investigation, it was thought, might assist 
clearing up the vague condition of knowledge in this direction. 

The other paper from this section was on Methods of seed testing and 
their relation to the farm and garden, by A. J. Pieters. The author 
spoke of the i)revalence and evils of seed adulteration, resulting not 
only in diminished crops but in the introduction of injurious weeds. 
He showed by some actual examples the material financial loss from 
buying cheap seeds, and urged that experiment stations could do much 
to arouse an interest in and intelligent understanding of the subject. 
ITe believed that guaranteed seed would be put upon the market by 
seedsmen as soon as there was a demand for it. He described some of 
the simple methods of seed testing and their use by the small grower 
and the farmer. 

Two pa])ers were also presented from the section on college work. 
The first was by W. M. Liggett, on Agricultural education, i)ractical 
and scientific. In this paper he described particularly the course of 
study at the Minnesota School of Agriculture, and mentioned the work 
which that institution is doing. The other paper treated of The prin¬ 
ciples underlying the formation of an agricultural course in the South, 
and was by G. E. Coates. The course in agriculture at the Louisiana 
State University was outlined, and the increasing success in securing 
students for the agricultural course was referred to. The ideas which 
have governed in elaborating this course and the principles which have 
been kept in mind in its formation were enumerated. 

W. A. Withers presented an encouraging report from the committee 
ai)pointed to attend the Second National Pure Food and Drug Congress, 
indicating that the outlook for legislation in the near future is hopeful. 

No report was presented by the committee on graduate study, but 
A. C. True ex])laiued a plan for such study in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture (E. S. E., 11, p. 1). This committee was continued, and J. E. 
Stubbs and A. C. True wore appointed to fill the vacancies caused by 
the resignation of (1. E. MacLean and Alston Ellis, who have severed 
their connection with the Association. 

There was a quite general discussion of the subject of cooperation 
between the experiment stations and the divisions of this Department. 
Attention was called to the increasing amount of cooperation in recent 
years, and to the fact that Congress is recognizing the opportunity 
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which the stations afford for extending the investigations of the 
National Department. As the work of the stations becomes more spe¬ 
cialized and they take hold of the larger agricultural problems affecting 
whole regions of the country, there is greater interest manifested in 
a^anging for cooperation with the Department and in securing funds 
fr4)m Congress for this purpose. In view of the increasing importance 
of the subject, it was suggested that the arrangements for cooperation 
between the Dejjartment and the stations would naturally assume a 
more formal character, and a committee of five was appointed to con¬ 
sider the basis and methods of such cooperation and report at the next 
meeting. The committee consists of E. A. Bryan, H. H. Goodell, W. A. 
Henry, H. J. Waters, and L. G. Carpenter. 

A proposition from the section on mechanic arts, relative to the pub¬ 
lication of abstracts of its papers, developed considerable discussion 
on the practicability of i)ubli8hing in full or in abstract all the papers 
presented before the various sections. There was a feeling among a 
considerable number that all papers should be published, and that the 
assurance of publication would tend to improve the character of the 
papers presented. 

A resolution was adopted to the effect that “ this Association petition 
Congress that such measures l^c taken as shall secure the delivery of 
the public documents [of executive departments] to depository libra¬ 
ries at the earliest prjicticable moment, and that the executive commit¬ 
tee be instructed to bring the matter to the attention of the propel* 
committees of the two Houses.” 

The executive committee was instructed to secure a xdace upon the 
programme of the National Educational Association of 1900, for the pre¬ 
sentation of a paper on the scope and mission of the land-grant colleges 
in our American system of education. 

A committee, consisting of »l. E. Stubbs, M. H. Buckham, .1. K. Pat¬ 
terson, W. A. Henry, and H. H. Goodell, was appointed to consider the 
revision of the constitution of the Association and report at the next 
convention, the appointment of the committee being accepted by the 
Association as due notice of any changes the committee may recom¬ 
mend. 

At one of the evening sessions A. G. McAdie, the local weather 
observer at San Francisco, gave an interesting address, illustrated with 
stereopticon views, on the climate of California. 

Following the afternoon sessions on the last day of the convention, 
a reception was given the members of the Association by the State 
Floral Association of California in the parlors of the Occidental Hotel. 
A be&utiful display of fiowers was exhibited, some of the varieties or 
crosses representing the latest achievement of the originators. 

An invitation was extended to the Association to hold its next meet¬ 
ing at New Haven or Middletown, Conn., next year marking the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the establishment of the first experiment station in 
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this movLutry. Invitations were also read from the people of 
ville^ Fla., and*Saratoga Springs and Niagara Falto) N* Y. 
ter was referred to the executive comiflttee.^ 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are as follows: 

President, J. E. Stubbs, of Nevada; vice-presidents, B. W. Hilgar^ 
of California, J. M. Stone of Mississippi, B. B. Smiley of Wyoming, If. 
H. Buckham of Vermont, and M. A. Scovoll of Kentucky; secretai^ 
and treasurer, B. B. Voorhees, of New Jersey; executive committeo^ 
H. H. Goodell of Massachusetts, W. M. Liggett of Minnesota, J. JBL 
Washburn of Rhode Island, and Alexis Cope of Ohio; bibliography, 
A. 0, True, of Washington, D. O. 

Section on college work. —Chairman, J. K. Patterson, of Kentucky; 
secretary, A. W. Harris, of Maine. 

Section on agriculture and chemistry. —Chairman, L. G. Carpenter, of 
Colorado; secretary, C. D. Woods, of Maine. 

Section on horticulture and botany. —Chairman, S. A. Beach, of New 
York; secretary, P. H. Rolfs, of South Carolina. 

Section on entomology. —Chairman, H. Carman, of Kentucky; secre¬ 
tary, W. G. Johnson, of Maryland. 

Section on mechanic arts. —Chairman, C. S. Murkland, of New Hamp¬ 
shire; secretary, F. P, Anderson, of Kentucky. 

MEETINGS OF SECTIONS. 

SFCTION ON AGRICULTURE AND ( HEMISFRY. 

In this section three topics were selected which are of prime impor¬ 
tance in the West, namely, alkali soils, irrigation, and range feeding of 
cattle. One session was devoted to each topic, and the papers and dis¬ 
cussion were confined to the topic under consideration. 

R. H. Loughridge discussed the alkali soils of the Pacific Coast and 
their utilization. He gave a clear disquisition on the general subject 
of alkali, and brought out the distinction between black and white 
alkali, which he recommended should be made in speaking of alkali. 
A third f >rm, saline alkali, is found in southern California. He dis¬ 
cussed the variation in the composition of alkali, and its efiects upon 
soil and vegetation; and described the alkali regions of California, 
illustrating this by a map. The reclamation of black alkali land by the 
use of gypsum, as proposed by the California Station, was referred to. 
This has been successfully carried out at the substation at Tulare, Cal., 
wheat now being grown where formerly there was no vegetation except 
something like the saltbush; and large farms in central California have 
also been reclaimed b^" gypsum. “ The rapidity of action of the gypsum 
is surprising. Experiments made in our laboratory show that where 
the gypsum is in sufficient amounts, and moisture is present, the change 
is within 24 hours. Whether it would be as quick as that upon lands 
1 am unable to say, but in laboratory experiments the change was very 
rapid.’’ The study of the vegetation on alkali lauds^ which is one of 
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In a paper oa ^Bceot it^vestigatioiiB by the Wyoming Experiment 
Station in alkali and irrigation, B. O, Buffum disonsaed the alkali aoils 
ol^Wyoming, and reported upon the work which the station has done 
omthe effects of the different alkali salts on seed germination and plant 
gif wth. Se discussed the action of alkali, and the relation between 
tlif amount of moisture and this action, showing the connection between 
alkali studies and irrigation investigations in an alkali country. He 
showed by means of charts that alkali has a stimulating effect on the 
germination of seeds and on the subsequent growth, when the alkali 
salts, especially sodium carbonate, are not too high. He pointed out 
the relation which had been found between the absorption of alkali 
water by seeds, and osmotic pressure; and showed that the effect of 
alkali on germination of seeds is a physical and not a physiological 
one. In general, the number of seeds germinated at a given date was 
found to be inversely proportional to the osmotic pressure of the alkali 
solutions in which they were placed. The remedies for alkali soils were 
reviewed, such as leaching put the salts, preventing the accumulation 
of salts by controlling the evaporation, and growing useful plants 
which take it up. The possibility of the adaptation of plants to alkali 
soils was suggested. 

A. Goss, of New Mexico, discussed the alkali soils of that Territory. 
In the Eio Grande Valley the water contains gypsum which would 
change any black alkali that might be present in the soil to white 
alkali.* Hence only white alkali is found. Black alkali is found over 
restricted areas in New Mexico, notably in the Animas Valley. He 
described the “ chico spots,” containing considerable amounts of car¬ 
bonate of soda, on which seeds will not germinate. The origin of these 
spots is attributed to the chico bush,^ which accumulates the carbonate 
of soda near the surface. The speaker also discussed the plant food 
furnished by alkali, notably potash. Studies of the water of the Bio 
Grande have shown that irrigation furnishes the soil with more potash 
than an ordinary crop wiy remove. 

F. W. Traphagen, of Montana, discussed the alkali of that State. 
The source of alkali in Montana is traced mainly to the marine shales. 
As a result of overirrigation the alkali rises and accumulates near 
the surface. This was illustrated by the results of experiments; in 
some cases 64 per cent of the alkali in the first 9 ft. of soil was con¬ 
centrated in the first 2 ft. of soil by overirrigatiou. The value of 
washing as a means of removing alkali was shown by the amount of 
alkalf which is being removed by the Yellowstone Biver, observations 
for 12 days showing an average'of 400 tons per day. Data were pre¬ 
sented to show the value of alfalfa as a preventive of alkali. <^This 
crop has a remarkable power to prevent the rise of the alkali, and 

* Greasewood {8aroohatu$ term4oulatu$), 
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would seem to slowly remove it, for tlie very heavy crops, coutaioing a 
considerable amount of mineral matter, a large portion of which is 
alkali salts, must remove very large quantities of alkali in the aggre¬ 
gate. My observations have caused me to believe that if a stand of 
alfalfa can be secured, and the water table kept low enough for all 
fields where such conditions prevail, the alkali problem is solved.^^ 

Other speakers brought out the value of alkali as a fertilizer, and Ibr 
holding the water and retaining the soil moisture. With the rise i^f 
alkali, it was stated, there has been a rise of the ground water. 

The discussion of the subject of irrigation was opened by L. Gb 
Carpenter in a jjaper on Some of the general features of the problem 
of irrigation in the West. He discussed the question of water rights, 
and the difficulty of adjusting these matters equitably. He showed 
by charts the economy and waste in the use of irrigation water in 
practice on different farms. The amount of water used was said to be 
governed largely by the water supply rather than by the actual needs 
of the crop. ‘‘A comparatively small proportion, in many cases at 
least, is a))])lied usefully; that is, to such a degree that the plant can 
use it and does use it in its growth. Much imore passes away into the 
soil or air by evaporation from the soil.” From a theoretical point of 
view, irrigation resolves itself into a question of soil moisture and its 
conservation. The fertilizing value of irrigation waters was referred 
to; and the effect of the temperature of the water on the temperature 
of the soil to which it is applied, and hence in controlling the growth 
of the plant under irrigation, was noted as a very important feature. 

A. 0. True and Elwood Mead spoke of the work which the Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has undertaken in irrigation investigations. 

E. J. Wickson read a paper entitled Notes on irrigation of deciduous 
fruits, which embodied some of the more ])roininent facts learned from 
])ractice in the use of water for orchard fruits. Ho showed the advan¬ 
tages of irrigation, not only in the greater health, vigor, and product¬ 
iveness of trees, but also in the appearance and quality of the fruit. 
He refuted tl»e claim of some horticulturists that better fruit can be 
grown without irrigation. He maintained th«;t “it is impossible to set 
up arbitrarily any exa(;t standard of the moisture requirements of 
jdants in terms of rainfall.” The signs of need of irrigation, and the 
proper use of water to control growth and remedy unthrifty condition 
of trees were noted. 

Other speakers called attention to the depletion of many of the 
western soils in humus, and the relation of humus to the retention of 
water. They advocated keeping up the humus by growing leguminous 
crops in place of summer fallow. A search for forage crops which are 
able to grow with a minimum amount of water was suggested as 
extremely desirable for semiarid regions. 

Upon the third subject, liange feeding of cattle, a short paper by 
W. W. Oooke was read. O. D. Smith spoke on the Possibilities of 
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developiDg high-class dairy cows from grade stock of the range type. 
He gave the results of experiments at the Michigan Station with good 
grade cowi^ selected in the State and in the West. The results were 
held to show that feeding and care are very important factors and may 
dh much to overcome the effects of type. ^‘After all, one of the main 
qilestions in the dairy business is the careful, judicious feeding of the 
cof^s, and not primarily alone the selection of cows of a high type. I 
therefore say that among other possibilities of the Shorthorn and other 
cows of the range type comes a possibility of high production along 
dfairy lines. No man can make of a [poor] cow a high-type dairy 
animal, but a good feeder may take the average range cow and expect 
to develop from that in a single year a herd of cows averaging 300 lbs. 
of butter.’’ This paper developed considerable discussion, and it was 
contended that the statements regarding ‘‘range” cows should be 
qualified so as to exclude certain classes of range animals. 

H. T. French presented the subject of Finishing range cattle in the 
stall. He referred to the changed conditions in the Northwest regard¬ 
ing the management of range cattle since the extensive introduction of 
sheep on the range. While formerly cattle could be finished on the 
range almost the year round, “now there are only a few months on that 
range that cattle are considered finished for the butcher,” As a remedy, 
the growing of grasses, alfalfa, and clovers on which steers can be fin¬ 
ished in the field, and stall feeding were suggested. Stall feeding of 
range steers unaccustomed to being handled was regarded as entirely 
practicable, and it was stated that steers so treated do well and take 
on fat very rapidly. Experiments by the speaker at the Oregon Station 
were cited in proof of this. The value of wheat, barley, and oats for 
fattening steers where corn can not be grown was discussed. It was 
believed that in the West these materials might be economically used. 

H. r. Armsby gave a resume of The present status of knowledge con¬ 
cerning the available energy of feeding stuffs. The available energy, or, 
as he })referred to call it, the net energy, is equivalent to the difference 
between the gross energy of the food and that of the excretory products. 
The calculation of energy from the digestible food materials was dis¬ 
cussed, and the conclusion was reached that we have not yet progressed 
far enough to formulate feeding standards in terms of energy. 

A paper entitled Notes on a preliminary catalogue of plants poisonous 
to stock was read by V. K. Ohesnut. This paper developed consider¬ 
able interest^ as the subject is one of importance in range feeding and 
is receiving attention at several of the western stations. 

• SECTION ON HORTICULTURE AND BOTANY. 

One of the chief horticultural features of the California meeting was 
a visit of the horticulturists, by special invitation, to the nurseries and 
gardens of Luther Burbank at Santa Kosa and Sebastopol. A most 
interesting day was spent with this famous originator in inspecting his 
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work and 8 tad 3 ring his methods. To allow time for this visit only two 
sessions of the section were held, and as a result a number of the palmers 
were read by title. Two of the papers of this section, by E. J. Wiokson 
and A. J. Pieters, were read in general session (see p. 408), 

An interesting discussion was aroused by a paper read before tl^ 
section on Inspection of nursery stock and orchards, by Alexandlir 
Oraw, quarantine officer of the Oalifornia State Board of Horticultui^. 
A historical review was given of the situation in the State of Oalifornls 
as to insect pests, their spread and control; followed by a desoriptiofi 
of the present conditions, and the methods of inspection and fumigation 
followed, Riverside, San Bernardino, and some other counties have a 
very complete system of orchard inspection and use printed charts, with 
the rows and cross rows of trees blocked out and numbered thereon. 
When a tree is found infested with a pest a designating mark is placed 
on it and at the intersection of the chart corresponding to where the tree 
stands. After the orchard is inspected the chart is turned over to the 
foreman of the fumigating crew and the infested trees can be readily 
located and treated. Orchards are fumigated after sundown, as the 
gas is more effective; so this work is done during the night. All fumi¬ 
gating should be performed then or in a shaded place. In districts 
where infection is more general the entire orchard is fumigated.^’ The 
inspection of nursery stock brought into the State from other countries 
was described as very rigid. frequently notice trees in cases for 
the East infested with that serious and difficult to destroy scale, Didspis 
amygdalL When this scale is found on stock for Oalifornia it means 
the destruction of the plants or trees, as we never give it any quarters. 
In the case of the eastern trees, we can not stop them, as we operate 
under a State law, unless the trees and plants are infested with insects 
of such a character that they would endanger the State in passing 
through.’’ 

B. M. Lelong described the method of destroying injurious insects 
by insect parasites, the climate being too dry for the development of 
fungus parasites. A serious melon and cucumber pest was reported, 
the larvae of which were found in much imported fruit of these 
plants. He believed there was iiractically no danger from fruit ship¬ 
ments "from infested orchards, as the covering of the fruit is so soon 
destroyed. 

A. J. McOlatchie read a paper on Irrigation methods in orchard^. 
He considered the subject under the three heads of (1) methods ol 
applying the water, (21 amount of water, and (3) time of applying. 
Experiments made by the author at Phenix, Ariz., in irrigating a 
peach and apricot orchard in winter were reported, the object being to 
ascertain in how far this might replace the customary frequent irriga 
tion in summer, when water is less abundant and evaporation greatest. 
Deep saturation in the winter gave satisfactory results, water settling 
to a depth of 25 ft., while in summer irrigation it reached only 3 or 4 It* 
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bisloff the sarfaoe. Boots of the trees were found abundantly 14 to 16 
ft. below the surface, showing that the water of at least the upper 
2 U ft. was available to the trees.” 

On invitation, B. A. Oobb, of the Department of Agriculture of New 
Elbuth Wales, gave an interesting talk on his work in that country. 

Vhe following papers were read by title: Making a garden herbarium 
asM its uses, by A. D. Selby; The making of a horticultural herbarium, 
bf J. Burtt Davy; Laboratory work for winter iustraction in horticul- 
tire, by E. S. Horticnltural field work for classes^ by A. B. 

McKay. 

SECTION ON MECHANIC ARTS. 

Most of the papers presented before this section dealt with the sub¬ 
ject of courses, methods of instruction, and laboratory work. The 
practical importance of industrials was the subject of a paper by 
W. F. Gilkison, which brought out considerable discussion. The au¬ 
thor advocated abolishing the present exercise system in shopwork 
and substituting in its place.the making of articles or appliances of 
some use. 

A paper by 0. L. Cory, on The electrical engineering laboratory in 
its relation to local engineering work, was a suggestive one and led to 
considerable discussion. 

J. T. Faig read a paper on The teaching of machine drawing, and G. 
Gwinner treated the general subject of Teaching methods. 

Some objections to early differentiation of engineering courses were 
presented by J. O. Nagle in a paper bearing that title. 

W. T. Magruder introduced The agricultural engineer—the latest 
developed specialist. 

SECTION ON COLLEGE WORK. 

Neither the chairman nor the secretary of this section was present. 
The papers by O. E. Coates on The principles underlying the formation 
of an agricultural course in the South, and by W. M. Liggett on Agri¬ 
cultural education, practical and scientific, which were noted above as 
having been read in the general session of the convention, were pre¬ 
sented before this section. In addition W. J. Spillman discussed the 
subject of The short dairy course, and J. H. Baymond, University 
extension in agriculture. 


EXOUBSIONS. 

The day following the adjournment of the convention (Saturday) was ^ 
occupied in a trip to Golden Gate Park and the Cliff House in the fore¬ 
noon, and to the experiment station at Berkeley in the afternoon. The 
week following was devoted to excursions to different parts of the 
State where typical features could be studied. Special trains were 
provided for the party, and the long distances were traversed by nigbt. 
On Monday the excursion was to Santa Eosa and Ukiah, on the Cal¬ 
ifornia and Northwestern liailroad, stopping at the vineyards and 
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winery of an Italian Swiss agricnltaral colony at Asti on the return 
trip, and reaching San Kafael in time for a banquet in the evening. 
The following day was spent in the vicinity of Fresno, in the San 
Joaquin Valley, where extensive vineyards, orchards^, wineries, an iee 
plant, a raisin-packing establishment, and a number of beautiful Es¬ 
tates were visited. An object lesson in irrigation was here presentied, 
and an admirable illustration given of up-to-date farming in the exton- 
sive estate of Minnewawa, owned and superintended by Miss Eshle- 
man. While a diversity of agricultural interests were represented pn 
this estate, the dairy feature especially commanded admiration. 

Wednesday morning the party reached Oroville, in the Sacramento 
Valley, where orchards of oranges, figs, and other fruits were visited. 
Later in the day stops were made at Yuba City and Woodland, where, 
teams were in waiting to drive the visitors through the orchards and 
grain fields in the vicinity. Antioch, on Suisun Bay, was reached 
early Thursday morning, and the day was spent on the San Joaquin 
Kiver, visiting grain and truck farms at several points along the river. 
An opportunity was aflbrded to see the large traction steam reapers 
and thrashers in operation in the fields. 

Keturning to San Francisco Thursday night, a fresh start was made 
Friday morning down through the beautiful Santa Clara Valley. A 
stop was made at Palo Alto, where Stanford University and the breed¬ 
ing stables were viewed. From San Jose trips were taken through 
orchards of olives, prunes, and other fruits, an oil mill where strictly 
pure olive oil is prepared, and a large fruit cannery. The Morse seed 
farm, one of the largest in the country, and operated entirely by China¬ 
men, was visited late in the afternoon; after which the party proceeded 
to Monterey. 

Saturday morning a drive of some IG miles was taken along the 
coast, which was greatly enjoyed; and later in the day a visit was made 
to the great beet-sugar factory at Salinas, which, when completed, will 
be the largest factory of the kind in the world. 

The party then returned to San Francisco, arriving there Saturday 
evening. This completed the itinerary of an extremely interesting and 
enjoyable series of excursions, which will long be remembered wjth 
pleasuVe by all who participated in them and shared the bounteous hos¬ 
pitality everywhere extended. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEMISTRY. 

Chemical analyBis of rocks—determination of potassiiim and 
sodium, E. Bon jean (BuL Soc. Chim. Paris, 3, ser., 22 (1899), No, 
14, pp. 691-093 ).—Silica, iron oxid, alumina, lime, magnesia, and sul- 
pliuric acid are determined by means effusion with alkaline carbonates. 
For the determination of potassium and sodium the material is fused 
with calcium carbonate (0.5 gm. of the carbonate to 1 gm. of the rock). 
The silica, iron oxid, alumina, and lime are eliminated by the ordinary 
methods. The solution, freed from these substances, is evaporated to 
dryness on a water bath and ignited to remove ammonium salts. The 
residue is taken up in water and magnesia precipitated as ammonium- 
magnesium phosphate. Ammonia is driven off and the ammonium 
pbosx)hate precipitated by means of a 10 per cent solution of fresh neu¬ 
tral lead a<;et<^te added in slight excess. The excess of lead is removed 
by means of* hydrogen sulphid. The filtrate from the lead precipitate 
is evaporated to dryness, ignited at a low red heat, taken up in water, 
acidulated with hydrochloric acid, and the potassium determined in the 
usual way, except that the platinum is precipitated by means of mag^ 
nesiuin. The filtrate from the potassium-platinum chlorid is evap^ 
orated to remove the alcoholic ether, platinum precipitated with 
hydrogen sulphid, filtered, the filtrate evaporated to dryness, and the 
residue ignited at a red heat after the addition of sulphuric acid. The 
sodium is weighed as sulphate. 

New process for the rapid determination of starch, M. D. Obispo 

(Rev. Chim. Analyt, < t AppJ,, 4 (1899), No. 9, pp. 289, 290 ).—The author 
reviews the methods that have been proposed for the determination of 
starch, and states that none are suitable for rapid commercial work. 
He offers the following method: Treat 3.391 gm. of substance in a 
mortar with a little water, and then transfer to a 200 cc. flask, add 50 cc. 
of potash solution (6 gm. per 100), and heat the material (150 cc. volume) 
for an hour on the water bath. The solution is filtered, and, if neces-. 
sary, refiltered, using an ordinary plaited filter, and then polarized. 
The result of i)olarimetric examination (with a 20 cm. tube) multiplied 
by 6 gives percentage of anhydrous starch. It is claimed that the 
potash comx>letely dissolves the starch and that the solution is stable. 
The author stales that this new process has not been given a thorough 
trial for the determination of the starch in cereals, but presumes that 
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gluten and other nilTogmouB bodies will combine with the potash 
to produce products which are optically active. Among the results 
given are com as containing 85.45 x>or cent of starchy and rye, 85.05 
per cent.— h. sntdbb. 

The determiuatiou of the digestible protein end the albnod* 
noids of foods and feeding stuffs, B. Sjollkma {Ztaehr. Unter%mh. 
Nahr, u. Omuasmtl.^ 2 (1899)^ Ko. 5, pp. 413-417). —The author com¬ 
pared the use of commercial pepsin with that prepared from llie 
stomach of swine according to Stutzer’s method*. The pepsin methbd 
used was as follows: Two grams of substance was digested for^48 
hours in a water bath at 38 to 40^ 0. with 430 cc. of water, 1 gm. of 
pepsin, and 16 cc. of 10 per cent hydrochloric acid, adding 11 co. of 
fresh acid at three different stages. 

This was tested on a variety of feeding stuffs, and found to agree 
very satisfactorily with results from the use of the preparation from 
swine’s stomach, indicating that commercial pepsin can be used in 
place of the latter. 

In the determination of albuminoids in feeding stuffs like linseed 
cake, 1 gm. of substance was boiled with 50 cc. of water, and 50 cc. of 
95 per cent alcohol added, then 50 cc. of cold water, 2 drops of cold 
saturated alum solution, and the prescribed amount of copper hydrate. 
Otherwise Stutzer’s method was followed. The alcohol made the solu¬ 
tion less slimy and more easily filtered. Trials with a number of dif¬ 
ferent materials showed the modification to give the same results as the 
original Stutzer method for true albuminoids. 

Detection of formaldehyde in milk, A. Lets {Jour. Pharm. et 
Chim.. 0\ ser.j 10 {1899)^ p. 108; aha. in Chem. Ztg., 23 {1899)^ No. 66^ 
Report.^ p. 246), —A colorless solution of phloroglucin (1 gm. in 1 liter), 
and potasih solution (one-third “ordinary” strength) are used. A red 
color is produced if formaldehyde is present when 25 c*c. of milk, 10 cc. 
of the phloroglucin solution, and 5 to 10 cc. of the potash are shaken 
in a test tube, the color disappearing after a few minutes. The Denigte 
test (E. S. E., 8, p. 459) is also recommended. Samples which give the 
reactions are distilled and the Denig^s test applied again to make 
certain. 

Recent progreeB in the field of agricultural chemistry, W. Bersch {Oe%Urr. 
Chetm. Ztg., 11 {1899)j No, 19, pp, 498-502), —Bocont articles relktiog to fertilizers, 
feeding staffs, and soils arc briefly reviewed. 

Chemistry of aoils and fertilizers, H. Sntder {Easton, Pa,: Chemical PubliMng 
Co,, 1899, pp, 277, pi. l,jigs. 35), — The aim of this book is stated to be <*to give, in 
condensed form, the principles of ohemisfcry which have a bearing upon the conser¬ 
vation of soil fertility and the economic use of manures.’^ It contains chapters on 
physical properties of soils; geological formation and olassificationof soils; chemi¬ 
cal eomposition of soils; nitrogen of the soil and air; nitrification and nitrogenous 
manures; -fixation; farm manures; phosphate fertilizers; ]>otash fertilizers; lime 
and misoellaneons fertilizers; commercial fertilizers; food requirements of crops; 
and rotation of crops. Lists of problems, references, experiments, and review 
questions are also given. The book includes the results of recent investigatUma. 
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^ to »6iiti | f a t<opa on Tliomaa tlag, A. D. Hsbzfbldbr {Landw, Vstb, Siai,,SlS {1899), 
3Bh 4, pp, t91’^14 ),—From tho oxt>erimenta reported the aathor concludes that it is 
trioaleium phospha|;e in Thomas slag which is soluble in citrate solution. The accu¬ 
racy of the Wagner method is discussed. 

Ue oonatitutlon of the axnmonlum-magnesinm phosphate of analysis, F. A. 
and M. Austin (Chem, News, 79 (1899), Nos. 9060, p, 9SS; 9061, pp» 944-946; 
l&m,pp. 965,93€),’-‘&ee E. 8. R., 11, p. 107. 

meohanlcal precipitation of ammonium phosphomolybdate, F. Wabsage 
(ML Jssoo, Beige Chim., 16 (1899), No, 7,pp, S4SS45), —A brief statement is made of 
the difftoulties encountered when ammonium phosphomolybdate is precipitated. 
TiNl ttRthor states that a complete precipitation can be secured in the cold by agita¬ 
ting the solution for 20 minutes. Brief directions are given for the preparation of 
the solution and the precipitation, and a table is appended showing the results 
secured by the new method (cold precipitation) and the old method (hot preciidta- 
tion).— H. SNTDBR. 

Comparison of methods for detection of nitrates in water, L. Goblet (Bui, 
Assoc, Beige Chim,, 16 (1890), No. 7, pp, 845-347), —The author finds that RiegleFs 
reaction (metadiamidobenzol and sulphuric acid) is the most sensitive; the presence 
of 0.000005 gm. of potassium nitrate in 10 cc. of water was capable of being 
detected. —h. snydkk. 

Qravimetrio determination of sugar, G. Mkill^sre and P. Chapelle (Bui, Soc, 
Chim, Paris, 8, ser., 91-92 (1899), No, 10, p, 5N)), —The reduction of the Fehling solu¬ 
tion is carried out in a centrifugal tube. After heating in a concentrated salt bath 
the solution is whirled in the centrifuge, the clear liquid decanted, and the opera¬ 
tion repeated twice with the addition of boiling water. The tube is heated at 150^ C. 
for 5 minutes, cooled, and weighed. 

A new **ezact” method for determining fat in milk, A. A. Bonnrma (Chem. Ztg,, 
98 (1899), No. 51, pp. 541, 542). —The milk (10 oc.) is shaken in a “medicine bottle” 
with li cc. of potash solution and then with 25 cc. of ether, cooled in w'ater, and 2 
gm. of tragacanth added, with vigorous shaking. The tragacanth takes ui> the 
water and forms itself into a ball. After cooling again, 10 cc. of the ether is poured 
off and evaporated, the fat weighed, and the percentage of fat in the milk calcu¬ 
lated, taking the specific gravity into account. 

A new method of estimating glycogen, E. PflCger and J. Nsrking (,4roh. 
PhpsioL [Pjmger], 76 (1899), No. 11-19, pp. 581-549), 

Remarks on the article “A new method of estimating glycogen,” E. PflOger 
(Jr<A. Physiol. [P^%er], 76 (1899), No. 11-19, pp. 548-551). 

The quantitative determination of formaldehyde with perozid of hydrogen, 
0. Blank and H. Finkenbbinbr (Ber, Deut. Chem, Cesell., $9 (1899), No, 18,pp. 9149- 
9146). 

Detection of salioylio acid and boric acid in milk, G. Bkbustbdt (Arch, Pharm,, 
987 (1899), No, 8, p. 170; ahs, in Chem. Ztg., 28 (1899), No, 49, liepert., p, 158 ),— 
A description of methods. 

Direct measurement of the osmotic pressure of very dilute solutions of 
sodium chlorid, A. Ponsot (Compt, Bend. Acad. Sd, Paris, 198 (1899), No. 94, pp. 
1447,1448). 

A simple, apparatus for use in the Kjeldahl method for nitrogen, F. Pregl 
(2Usi>hr. Analyt. Chem., 88 (1899), No. 3, pp. 166, 167, fig. 1). —An automatic mercury 
vei^ is used in the distilling flask, which is said to remove all danger from frothing 
and to do away with the necessity for a safety bulb of any kind to prevent the acid 
going over. 

An eleotrioal apparatus for the determination of the melting point of fats and 
waxes, N. Oherohkffhky (Chem. Ztg., 98 (1899), No. 57, p. 597, fig. i).—A German 
silver tube with proper eleotrioal insulation from its metal support is made one of 
the tenninals of a circuit, while a cup of mercury on a sand bath is made the other. 
The tip of the tube is coated with some of the melted fat or wax to be tested, and 
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the tube is placed in the mercury and heated. When the film of wax melte, the 
electrical cironit is completed, the fact being announced by an enunciator. A ther¬ 
mometer shows the temperature of the mercury.— j. t. andeksox. 

A new thermoregulator for electrically heated thernioetata, K. Prior (Ziaohr* 
Unterauoh, Nahr, u. OenuaamtL, 2 (1399), No. 9fpp. 701^70$, fig. 1), 

Inoandeacent electric lamp as a source of heat in ether extraction, C. G. 
Hopkins (,Jour. Amer. Chem, Soo,, 21 {1899)^ No. S^pp. 645-^647^ pL /).—A battery of 
20 extractorH is illustrated, which are heated by live 110-volt electric lamps of 32- 
candlepower. The lumps are placed in a Hat air bath, upon the top of which rest 
the ether flasks connected with the extractors. 

A new quartz-scale” polariscope, II. L. Samson (Beet Sugar Oaz.y 1 (1899)^ 
No. 7, pp. 8-10, fiiga. 8). 

A new low-pressure water-blast lamp, S. Epstein (Oeat&rr. Chem, Ztg., 8 il89^)^ 
No. 19, pp. 497, 498, fig. 1). 


BOTANY. 

Native agricultural grasses of Kansas, A. S. Hitchcock and 

G. L. Olothiee (Kansas Sta, Bui. cS7, pp. 29, 21, maps 29), —The 

authors describe 29 species of the more iinportaut grasses, all of which 
are perennial except one, Panicum crus-palli. All of these are of suffi¬ 
cient importance to be included among the agri(*ultural grasses of the 
State. The grass regions are divided into eight divisions, and the 
characteristic grasses of each given. These regions are wooded regions; 
sloughs, swales, and wet meadows; bottom land; prairies of easteim 
Kansas; upland plains of western Kansas; sandy regions; stony hills, 
and salt plains and alkali siiots. The different species of grasses are 
figured and briefly described, and their distribution throughont the 
State, so far as represented by herbarium specimens in the station 
collection, are platted. ^N^otos are also given on the relative economic 
value of the species. 

ObservationB on the growth of plants in sunlight and in shade, 

Beethelot (Compt, Pend. Acad, 8ci. Paris, 128 (1899), No, 9, pp, 139- 
144), —The author gives the results of some investigations made upon 
crested dogtail grass (Cynosurus cristatus), in which the differences 
observed in ])lants grown in the shade and in sunlight are shown. One 
lot of plants which had grown in natural meadow conditions exposed 
to the sun was harvested May 28. Another lot, cut at the same time, 
had grown under similar conditions except that it was continually 
under the shade of an elm tree; and a third lot, which was the after- 
math from a previous cutting on June 3, was grown in the sun and cut 
on August C. The average weight of the different lots is given, as well 
as the dry matter. Analyses are quoted in which the proportionate 
amounts of roots, steins, and leaves are shown, and also analyses in 
which the ash and some of the organic constituents are given. 

Plants grown in the suu contain the maximum amount of carbon, 
that of the aftermath being somewhat less than in the first cutting. 
Phosphorus and sulphur are found most abundant in plants grown in 
the shade. The nitrogen content in each of the three cases was almost 
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th% MUM. .Plants grown in the shade often appear more vigorous than 
oiherSf m said to be due to the suppression or retardation of the 
ftmctKiM oC reproduction. 

IBodUcMItion of the respiration of plants by alternation of tern- 
p inline, W. Palladin (Compt Rend. Acad. 8ci. Paris^ 128 {1899)^ No. 
23, jqr. 1411 ).—The general law that the amount of carbon dioxid 
given off by plants increases in proportion to the temperature has been 
investigated, and the author finds that within certain limits it holds 
good. His experiments further show that intensity of respiration may 
vary oonsiderably at any given temperature, x)roviding the plants have 
some time previous to the beginning of the experiment been subjected 
to different extreme temperatures. 

Experiments with etiolated stems of Vida faba are reported, in which 
the extremities of the plants were cut off and placed in 10 per cent solu¬ 
tions of saoeharose. One lot of these was exxmsed to a temperature of 
17 to ‘200 O., a second to a low temperature ranging from 7 to 12^, and a 
third to a high temperature of 30 to 37.5^ G. After several days the 
three lots were subjected to an average temperature of 18 to 22^ and 
their respiration simultaneously determined. It was found that the 
amount of carbon dioxid given off by the plants which had been kept at 
the medium temx)eratare was the lowest. Those subjected to the low 
temperature showed an increase of 40 per cent, and those which had 
received a high temperature in a previous part of the experiment gave 
off 53 per cent more carbon dioxid than those at the medium tempera¬ 
ture. The cause of this phenomenon the author does not attempt to 
explain. 

Anatomical and physiological characteristics of alpine plants 
produced by the alternation of extreme temperatures, G. Bonnikb 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. 8ci. Paris, 128 (1899), No. 19, pp. 1143-1146 ).—In a 
I>revion8 article (E. S. R., 10, p. 608) the author showed the possibility 
of producing alpine forms of plants by a day and night alternation in 
temperature. At that time the plants had not developed sufficiently 
to complete the study. 

In the present pai)er he compares the anatomy and physiology of the 
germander plants in his experiments. It appears that the plants which 
resulted in the alternation of temperature were comparable in every 
way to those produced in high mountain regions. The stems and 
petioles of the leaves had their protective tissues more differentiated 
and were more rapidly developed. The leaves were smaller and much 
thicker^ their palisade tissue much more developed, and they very 
hrequently exhibited a red coloration due to anthrocyanin, which is 
quite frequently produced in alpine plants. The carbon dioxid assimila- 
tiao was considerably in excess in plants grown under these conditions. 
The flowers produced were relatively larger and much higher colored. 

"Pemal phenomena in the arid region, T. D. A. Oogkbbell {Amer. 
]fnL, 33 (1899), No. 385, pp. 39-43). —^The author reviews the theory rel¬ 
ative to life zones as laid down by O. Hart Merriam, in which it is stated 
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l^t the ^‘northward distribation of terrestrial animals aad i^lahts is 
governed by the sum of the positive temperatures for the entire season 
of growth and reproduction and the southward distribution is governed 
by the mean temperature of a brief period daring the hottest part of 
the year/^ The author states that the mean temperatures, even in 
January and February, are high enough to stimulate growth in thbse 
plants which have been introduce from more humid regums, but the 
native vegetation remains backward noth withstanding the warmth. 
He gives tables to show the date of blooming of quite a number of 
peach, plum, and apricot trees, as well as of a considerable number *of 
native plants. 

It appears that with one or two exceptions native vegetation is back¬ 
ward notwithstanding the warm weather, but after the period of the 
latest killing frosts is passed it comes out with remarkable rapidity. 
At Mesilla Park the domestic honeybee is frequently seen in January, 
while the native bees seldom appear until late in March. The author 
states in conclusion that— 

'^Througbont the arid region where the sky is clear and radiation great the develop¬ 
ment of plants and insects is controlled largely by the distribution of tbe frosts 
throughout the year. The climate of this region is peculiar and jiresents a barrier 
to the ingress of plants and animals from without. For tropical and subtropioal 
species tbe winters are too cold. For specdes of moist temperate regions the late 
frosts following warm spells are usually destructive. It is a ourlons anomaly that 
in a locality having more than tropical summer temperatures plants of the temperate 
zone should fail on account of frosts. * 

Notes on the maximum thermal death point of Sporotrichum 
globuliferum, 13. M. Duggar {Bot Gaz,, 27 {1H99), No, 2^ pp, 131- 
136 ),—While engaged in a study of an entomogenous fungus, Sporo¬ 
trichum glohuliferumj experiments were made for tbe determination of 
the maximum thermal death point of this fungus under varying condi¬ 
tions. Cultures wore made on nutrient agar in slanting tubes. When 
exposed for 24 hours at temperatures of 35°, 37.7°, and 40.5® 0. the 
spores were effectually inhibited in growth. On the other hand, a few 
hours after germination had begun they were able to withstand consid¬ 
erably longer exposure to these temperatures. Three hours^ exposure 
to temperatures of 46.1® and 51,6® was sufficient to destroy nearly all 
growth of the spores. The mycelium in the agar tubes was submitted 
for various lengths of time, ranging from 1 to 24 hours, at temperatures 
from 37.7 to 51.6®, in which it appears that the mycelium is quite 
resistant except to the higher temperatures and longer exposures. 

Spores exposed to dry heat for from 1 to 6 hours at temperatures from 
46.1 to 60® 0. were in no wise injured. The maximum amount of dry 
heat which the spores of this fungus will resist during a single expo- 
sure was not ascertained. When exposed for 3 hours to a temperature 
of 51.6® on 4 successive days no growth resulted. Mycelium cultares 
on insects which were exposed from 1 to 24 hours at temperatures of 
46.1® and 56.1®"were affected but slightly, if at alL 
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of plant* by aaloctioii, H. J. Wabbbb ( U. 8. Dept 
Aft. Yemi^bmk 1898^ pp. 355^76^ pis. figs. 2 ).—^The object of this 
paper is to discass the fixation of desirable variation by methodical 
sele^tioii and the gradual improvement of plants resulting from the 
cumulative ^ect of selecting through many generations. The methods 
of selection are discussed at some length and results as illustrated by 
the improvement of searisland and other cottons shown. Some of the 
limitations of selection are pointed out and statements given relative 
to the development of new races by selection, as has been done in the 
case of the wild parsnip, Anthrisom sylvestrisj and other plants. Notes 
are given on the improvement by selection of cuttings, slips, buds, etc., 
and illustrations drawn from work conducted by members of the Divi¬ 
sion of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology on violets are given. 

A synopflis of the genua Sltanlon, J. G. Smith {U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Agrostology Bui. 18, pp. 21, pis. 4). —An attempt has been made to characterize the 
nnmerona forms that have generally been grouped under Silanion hystrix or Elymua 
sitanion. In this synopsis 23 species, most of them new, are recognized and described. 

Sand-binding grasses, F. Lamson-Scruinbu ( V. S. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 
405-^20, pis. S, figs. 9). —The author describes some of the principal grasses which are 
distinctively sand binders, both those growing near the seashore and those which 
are natives of the interior. Among those best tulapted to this purpose are the beech 
or the marram grass, sea lyme grass, bitter panic grass, creeping panic grass, seaside 
blue grass (Poa maorantha), RedtlobVs gniss (Jiedfieldia fiexuosa), sand grass (Gala- 
movilfa longifolia), yellow lyme grass, and sand bine grass (Poa leokenbyi). Other 
grasses which are not true sand binders but will grow in sandy situations are John¬ 
son grass, Arundo donax, some of the bamboos, and wheat grasses. 

Forage plants for cultivation on alkali soils, J. G. Smith ( U. S. Dept. Agr. Year¬ 
book 1898, pp. 535-850, figs. 4). —The author states the effect of alkalis on plant 
growth, quoting extensively from Wyoming Station Bulletin 29 (E. S. R., 8, p. 568) 
and California Station Bulletin 105 (E. S. R., 7, p. 717). 

Descriptions are given of various saltbushes native to Australia which have 
proved more or less valuable for forage on alkali soils. In addition to the Austra¬ 
lian species, a number of indigenous saltbushes are described, i^otes are given on 
other plants of somewhat similar character. 

Production of Johnson grass for forage, T. A. Williams {Breeders^ Gaz., 35 (1899), 
No. 26, pp. 775,776). —This grass is highly recommended for a hay grass, being more 
esteemed for that purpose than for pasture. On account of the habit of growth it 
should not be used in any rotation. 

Com plants, F. L. Sargent (Boston: Houghton, Mijfiin 4’-Co., 1899, pp. V+106, 
figs. 32). —An untechnical work designed to be supplemental to the use of text-books 
in secondary schools. It gives in considerable detail the life histories of the different 
cereals and suggests the part each has had in the world’s economy. 

Contributions to the knowledge of Mortierella van tiegheml, H. Bachmann 
(Per. SokweU. Bot. GeselL, 1899, No. 9, p. 36). 

The structure of the oaryopsis of grasses with reference to their morphology 
and olasslfloation, P. B. Kennedy ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology Bui. 19, 
pp.4tplM.8). —^An historical review and summary of the previous investigations on 
this subjlect is given, together with a general description of the firuit, in which the 
various parts are described. Detailed descriptions are given of the fruits of the dif¬ 
ferent grasses, representatives being given of each of the 13 tribes recognized by 
Hackelln his arrangement of the grasses. The relationship and systematic conuec- 
ttoa of the tnbes are discussed and a bibliography of the subject appended. 
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Conoeraing the anatomy of water-aeoreting organa, M. von MiNDpg 

1899, pp. 76,pU. 7; aha. in Boi. Ztg., 8. Aht., 67 (1899), No. 80, pp. 808,809). , 

The phyaiologioal oharaoteriatioa of the cell, F. Schsnck (Phyai d h p io che Char- 
akteriatik der Zelle, Wiirzhutg: A. Stuher, 1899, pp. VIII -f- 183). 

The influence of inorganic aalta upon the formation of oonidia by A^pergillua 
niger, A. Yasuda (Bot. Mag. [.Tokyo], 18 (1899),pp. 86--91). 

A preliminary note as to the cauae of root pressure, R. G. Leavitt (Aaier. Jour. 
Soi., 4. aer., 7 (1899), No. 41, pp. 881, 888). —An attempt is made to explain, by Van’t 
Hoff's interpretation of osmotio pressures, some of the hitherto poorly understood 
phenomena, such as the increased absorption due to heat as shown by the experi¬ 
ments of Sachs, variation in tree pressures noted by Clark, etc. * 

A preliminary arrangement of the species of the genus Bacillus, F. D. Chester 
(Delaware St a. lipt. 1898, pp. 100-187). —The author gives an arrangement of the 8pe<$ie8 
of the genus llaoillus following the table of characters and abbreviations need in a 
previous memoir on the genus Bacterium (E. S. R., 10, p. 519). In all 148 species are 
described at more or less length and an index to the more important literature of the 
species is appended. 

Bdible and poisonous fungi of Middle Europe, G. Brbsadola (I funghi man- 
gerevd e velenoai delV Muropa media, etc. Milan: U. Hoepli, 1899, pp. 158, pla. 118). 

Fungi in greenhouses, 11. Webster (Rhodora, 1 (1899), No. 5, pp. 88, 84). —Notes 
on some fleshy fungi in greenhouses. 

Alinit, the new soil bacteria, B. Durpkb (Amer. Floriat, 14 (1899), No. 680, pp. 
1458,1454). —Notes the use of Alinit in floriculture. Experiments with asters and 
carnations are reported. The test with asters was a complete failure, while some 
advantage to one pot of carnations is reported. On the other plants no effect of 
inoculation was apparent. 

Experiments with NTitragin, K. T. Hennings (K. Landi. Akad. Bandl., 88 (1899), 
No. 1, pp. 14-81). —No effect or only slight effects were obtained in two different 
experiments with peas. 

Concerning the results obtained by Nitragin inoculation, Frank (Landw. Vara. 
Slat., 51 (1899), No. 0, pp. 447-445).—The author sums up for the Prnseian Ministry 
of Agriculture the evidence relative to the use of Nitragin as a moans of inoculating 
leguminous crops. Under certain circumstances the substance may be used with 
advantage, but in many experiments negative results are reported. In soils poor in 
nitrogen and in which no organisms capable of nitrogen assimilation are present 
favorable ri'sults are likely to follow, but where nitrogen and organisms are plenti¬ 
ful its use is not recommended. 

The bacteria of the soil with special reference to soil inoculation, R. S. Mac- 
Dougai.l (Trana. and Proc. Bot. Sov. Edinburgh, 81 (1897), pt. 1, pp. 85-40).—43tivrB an 
account of pot experiments with Nitragin cultures in sterilized soil in which the 
advantage of using the proper kind of cultnres for each crop is shown. Notes are 
also given on nitrifying organisms and their action. 

The influence of organic substances upon the work of nitrifying organisms, 
S. WiNOtutADSKY and V. Omri.iansky (Cenibl. Baku u. Par., 8. Aht., 5 (18^), Noa. 
10,pp. 889-348; 11, pp. 377-387; 18, pp. 489-440). 

Bud variation, L. Bkissner (Seperat. Niederrhein. Gea. Nat. u. Heilhtmde, Bonn, 
1898, pp. 80-48; aha. in Jour. Roy. Microa. Soc. [London], 1899, No. 8, pp. 806, 896 ).— 
The author enumerates the various kinds of bud variation which occur especially 
in woody plants, resulting in pyramidal or columnar forms, pendent and weeping 
forms, dwarf forms, forms of deeply divided or highly colored leaves, a^. The 
danger of confusing the variations which result from unfavorable or other vital 
conditions with true bud variations is pointed out, and the limited knowledge of 
the conditions which determine bud variation is commented upon. 

Bud variation in plants, R. M. Kellogg (Proc. Michigan Hort. Soc., 1897,pp. 181- 
134). —The principal causes of bud variation are pointed out and several speeiAs eases 
are cited. 
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Hhm oausea of variation in cultivated plants which give us new varieties, 

H. Ayers (Missouri HorL Soo, J2p/., 1898, pp, 81^). popular presentation of the 
snbjeet. 

A study of the methods of seed dispersal, K. Sajo (Prometheus, lo (1899), No, 
499, pp, 481-485, Jig, 1), —Comparative studies are given between the seed of Pinus 
austriaea and P, sylvestris. 


ZOOLOGY. 

Birds as weed destroyers, S. D. Jttdd (jr, S, Dept, Agr, Yearhooh 
1896j pp, 221-282^ fign, 7 ),—The most important weeds which are pre¬ 
vented by birds from seeding are ragweed, pigeon grass, smartweed, 
bindweed, crab grass, lamb’s-quarters, and pigweed. Birds are most 
actively engaged in fet dingiipon weed seeds during the winter months. 
The birds which are most eflective in this work are about 20 species 
of sparrows and finches, horned larks, blackbirds, cowbirds, meadow 
larks, doves, and quails. The English sparrow is reported as especially 
useful in destroying the seeds of crab grass and dandelion. Three- 
fourths of the dandelions which bloom on tlie Department lawns during 
April and May are said to be mutilated by birds. The native sparrows 
are active in this destruction of the dandelion. 

The common goldfinch is praised as an unusually valuable bird in this 
particular work. Horned larks are said to feed to a considerable extent 
upon sorrel. The blackbirds are found to eat large (juantities of the 
seeds of wild sunflowers, sorrel, mustard, chickweed, and thistle dur¬ 
ing the fall. The quail and mourning dove are also noted as weed 
destroyers. In the crop of one mourning dove were found 7,.500 seeds of 
Oxalis stricta. About 50 s])ecies of birds are noted as destroyers of 
somewhat more than GO si)ecies of weeds. 

Manitoba birds of prey and the small mammals destroyed 
by them, G. B. Atkinson (Trans, Hist, and Sci, Sov, Manitoba, 1898, 
No, 53, pp, 10, figs, 7).—This paper treats of the feeding habits of the 
Oathartida^, Falconida*, and 8trigida*, with special reference to the 
Manitoba species of these families. Nearly all the species considered 
are believed to be more beneficial than injurious, and some of them are 
said to feed exclusively upon injurious species of animals. Of the mice 
and gophers which are most frequently found in the stomach of these 
birds, the author mentions Arricola riparius, A, gapperi, Spermophilus 
franklini, S, tridecimlineatas, S, richardsoni, and Thomomys talpoides. 
Estimates are given of the number of mice per acre and the amount of 
damage done by mice and gophers. 

The danger of introducing noxious animals and birds, T. S. 
Palmer (U, 8* Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1898, pp, 87-110, pi, 1, figs, 6 ),— 
The author calls attention to the many cases of accidental and inten¬ 
tional introduction of mammals and birds into new countries. In most 
cases these animals when intentionally introduced were supposed to be 
distinctly beneficial in the destruction of injurious insects and other 
animals, but while the importations seemed to be successful at first, the 
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imported aaimalfi have almost withoat exception proved to be 

end as bad pests as were those pests which they were intended in 

exterminate. 

Brief descriptions are given of a nnmber of these intentional il 
tations, ipclndiiig such animals as the rabbit, mongoose, stoat, 
flying fox, English sparrow, starling, and mina, all of which aateals 
proved decidedly injurious. Various attempts have been made te itttro> 
duce into this country the skylark, green linnet, black thrush, emd the 
great titmouse. ISfeither one of these latter named species has^beonie 
very numerous in this country, but all are likely to prove injuntons in 
case they should become abundant. 

The author calls attention to various legislative restrictions whiifli 
have been adopted in other countries against the importatioi^of anlmi^ 
which may become injurious and urges that the time has come wliCn 
the United States may well pass some general law of this sort* 
Observations on the normal and pathological histology and 
bacteriology of the oyster, W. A. LIerdmA-N and E, Boyoe (JVoc. 
Eoy, Soc. [London], 64 {1899), No, 407, pp. 239-241 ),—This paper is an 
abstract of an extended account of the authors’ investigations with 
oysters. A portion of the work was previously reported (E. 8. It., 16, 
p. 622). The i>rimary object of the investigation was to study the oyster 
under unhealthy conditions, but this rendered necessary much histo¬ 
logical work. The principal conclusions concerning the greening of 
oysters and the possibility of infection through oysters follow; 

diseased condition we found in certain American oj sters very soon brought as 
into contact with the vexed (jiieHtion of the * greening’ of oysters, and one of tbeArtt 
results we arrived at was that there are several distinct kinds of greenness in oysters. 
Some of them, such as the green Maronnes oysters, and those of some rivers on the 
Essex coast, are healthy; while others, such as some Falmouth oysters, eentathing 
copper, and some American oysters rebedded on our coast, aud which have the pale- 
green ^leucocytosis,’ . . . are not in a healthy state. 

Some forms of greenness (e. g., the leucocytosis) are certainly associated with 
the presence of a greatly increased amount of copper in the oyster, while other forms 
of greenness (e.g., that of the Mareunes oysters) have no connection with copper, 
but depen(^ upon the presence of a special pigment, 'marouuin.’ 

are able, in the main, to support Ray Lankester in his observations on 
Mareunes oysters; but we regard the wandering amoeboid granular cells on the eat- 
face of the gills its leucocytes which have escaped from the blood spaces, and Imve 
probably assumed a phagocytic function. 

We see no reason to think that any iron which may be associated with tbeaBMOnsn- 
nin in the gills, etc., is taken in through the surface epithelium of the gill andpolps, 
but regard it, like the rest of the iron in the body, as a product of ordinary diges¬ 
tion and absorption in the alimentaiy canal and liver. ^ 

** We do not find that there is auy excessive amount of iron in the green MaMiaes 
oyster compared with the colorless oyster, nor do the green parts (gills, palp, ate;) 
of the Marennes oyster contain either absolutely or relatively to the colorless pggks 
(mantle, etc.) more iron than colorless oysters. We therefore conclude that tlieiPe 
is no connection between the green color of the 'Hultres de Marennes’ and the i^j^in 
they may contain. ^ 

** On the other band, we do find by quantitative analysis that there is more oopptr 
in the green American oyster than in the colorless one; and more propprtionatelj^lb 
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IIhi gHAWier parte than in those that are leas gfreen. We therefore oooolnde tha t their 
gieeii eolor is due to copper. We also find a greater quantity of iron in those green 
jtaeriean oysters than in the colorless; but this excess is, proportionately, consid¬ 
erably lees than that of the copper. 

tile Falmonih oysters, containing an excessive amount of copper, we find that 
mndl^e^f the copper is certainly mechanically attached to the surface of the body, 
and lain a form insoluble in water, probably as a basic carbonate. In addition to 
this, however, the Falmouth oyster may contain a much larger amount of copper in 
its tissaes than does the normal colorless oyster, In these Falmouth oysters the 
cause of the green color may be the same as in the green American oyster. 

treating sections of diseased American oysters under the microscope with po¬ 
tassium ferrocyanid and various other reagents, we find that the copper reactions corre¬ 
spond in distribution with the green coloration; and we find, moreover, from these 
micro-chemical observations that the copper is situated in the blood cells or leucocytes, 
which are greatly increased in number. This condition may be described as a green 
leucocytosis, in which copper in notable amount is stored up in the leucocytes. 

** We find that an aqueous solution of pure htematoxylin is an extremely delicate 
test for copper, just as Macallum found it to be for iron. 

^'Experiments in feeding oysters with weak solutions of various copper and iron 
salts gave no definite results, certainly no clear evidence of any absorption of the 
metals accompanied by 'greening.' 

"Although we did not find the Bacillue typhosus in any oysters obtained from the 
sea or from the markets, yet in our experimental oysters inoculated with typhoid we 
were able to recover the organism from the body of the oyster up to the tenth day. 
We show that the typhoid bacillus does not iuoreuse in the body or in the tissues of 
the oyster, and our figures indicate that the bacilli perish in the intestine. 

" Our experiments showed that sea water was inimical to the growth of the typhoid 
bacilli. Although their presence was demonstrated pu one case on the twenty-first 
day after addition to the water, still there appeared to be no initial or subsequent 
multiplication of the bacilli. 

"In our experiments in washing infected oysters in a stream of clean sea water 
the results were definite and uniform; there was a great diminution or total disap¬ 
pearance of the typhoid bacilli in from 1 to 7 days. 

"The colon group of bacilli is frequently found in shellfish as sold in towns, and 
especially in the oyster; but we have no evidence that it occurs in mollusca living 
in pure sea water. The natural inference that the presence of the colon bacillus 
invariably indicates sewage contamination must, however, not be considered estab¬ 
lished without further investigation. . . . 

" We have shown also the frequent occurrence, in various shellfish from the shops, 
of anaSrobic spore-bearing bacilli giving the characteristics of the B, enteriiidis 
spcrogmes recently described by Klein." 

A text-book of agrioulturcd zoology, F. V. Theobald (Edinburgh and London: 
W, Blackwood dr 8onSy 1899y pp, XVII -f- 5/f, figs, 296),—In this volume the author dis¬ 
cusses the general principles of zoology and gives consideration to all the orders of 
the animal kingdom. Those orders which are of special economic importance are 
treated more fully than the groups which are not distinctly related to agriculture. 
Among the subjects treated may be mentioned the Ciliata which are found in the 
intestines of various domestic animals and man; the Sporozoa, sometimes parasitic 
in vertebrate animals; the various parasitic fiat and round worms; and annelids, lu 
the oi^r Orthropoda, the author gives most attention to those insects, myriapods, 
and arachnida which are the enemies or firiends of agricultnre. In discussing the 
mammals the author gives a detailed account of the horse. In the appendix, lines 
of treatment are suggested for insect pests and for diseases caused by worms. 

The fauna of Cuba, W. MaBshall (Die Thierwcli Cuhas, Ldpsio: C, B, M, Pfyffer, 
lB98y pp, 17; separate from Ztsohr, Naturw., 71 (1899), pp, 219-296). —^The pajier gives 
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fau^ Mid onistao64 of tiie ItUiid of CabM The Mithor oalk atleiislleii If 

19m pmeiiee of IsTge nombeie of wild doge, ceta, horaee, hogi^ go«li» Mid MdihUl 
Which MO i^Jiirions to moct oaltiTAted crop* end to poaltry. 

jratnnd hitoiy of the Tree Meilee le l en de, Meadoo (U,S, Dipi* Agr^f 
^ Biological 8urv0fffN&rih American Fauna No 14,pp, 97, pi. g||^->>Thia hfikita 

' conteino the following items: Generel desoription, mammals, birds, and a 
bibliography of the Tres Marias Islands, E. W. Kelson; reptiles of the TresSg^ 
Islands, L. Stejneger; notes on the Crostaoea of the Tres Marias Islaadsy |p0 J. 
Bathbnn; and plants of the Tres Marias Islands, J. M. Rose. 

Reaults of a biologioal survey of Mount Shasta, Callfomia, C« H. Mi||ptteBi 
( U. S. Dept, Agr.f Divieion of Biological Surveyf North American Fauna No. Id, 
pie, S, figs, 46), —This bulletin contains an account of the itinerary of an exp3p(^sn 
in the neighborhood of Mount Shasta, with a discussion of the general geographUSi 
features of the region, the forest conditions, the effects of forest fires and of slope 
exposure, and a study of the life zones found represented upon this mountain. Sosse 
observations are made upon the boreal fauna and flora of Shasta as compared with 
corresponding faunas and floras of the Sierra and Cascades. Annotated lists are 
given of the mammals, birds, and plants which were noted dnring the expedition* 
The eoonomio importance of some common birds, £. B. Williamson (Jour. 
Columbus Sort, Soo,, IS (1896), pp, SS^4), —^The author discusses the feeding habits of 
a number of common birds of Ohio which may be considered beneficial to agriculture. 

The relation of birds to horticulture, W. W. Cooke (Colorado State Bd, Rort, 
Bpt, 1898, pp, 46-6S), —Popular notes on the feeding habits of some common birds. 

Birds on the farm, H. H. Heaton (Iowa State Agr, Soo, Bpt, 1898, pp, 468-461),-^ 
The economic relationship of a number of commod birds is discussed, including the 
house wren, the rose-breasted grosbeak, Baltimore oriole, tree sparrows, crows, wood¬ 
peckers, English sparrows, an^ the meadow lark. The tree sparrows were observed 
feeding voraciously upon various weed seeds. 

Is the sparrow the friend or foe of the gardener and florist? W. N. Craio 
(Amer, Flofiet, 14 (1899), No, 570, pp, 99^).—Relates the insect-eating habits of 

the English sparrow, and concludes that the benefits from this bird outweigh its 
injuries. 

The woodpecker (Bui, Bot, Dept, Jamaica, n. ser,, 6 (1899), No, 4, p, 58), —The 
woodpecker is reported as feeding on cocoa beans. 

Observations on owls with pcutioular regard to their feeding habits, T. H. 
Montgomery (Amer, Nat,, SS (1899), No, S91, pp, 56S-678), —Observations upon the 
short-eared owl (Asio aooipirinus) and the long-earod owl (A, tdleonianue). 

Animals which are injurious to the sugar beet, with descriptions of their life 
habits and remedies for controlling them, W. MOller (Thierieohe Zuoherrilhen^ 
schddUnge, Beaohreihung, Lebenaweiee und Vertilgung, Berlin: Paul Parey, 189S, pp, 90, 
figa, 42), —This is a sort of handbook recording all the animal depredators of the 
sugar beet, including mammals, birds, insects of various orders, myriapods. Mid 
nematodes. Many of the insects which are treated are figured, as well as the myria¬ 
pods and nematodes, and remedies are suggested in each case. 

The extermination of rabbits by means of plate traps (Deut, Landw, Preaa^SS 
(1899), No, 44, p, 498, fig, 1), —A brief account of the use and effbctiveness oi^lllls 
sort of trap. ^ 

Rabbit plague in vineyards of Stuttgart, J. Hoffmann (Jahreahefte Ver, Hpipl. 
Naturk, WUrttemherg, 55 (1899), pp, 425-4Sl)*—^\noe 1896 numerous complaints Imgpb 
been made in this region concerning the destruction of beans, peas, and other gfA- 


den plants, as well as young grapevines, by rabbits. Upon investigating the 
matter, it was found that the rabbits which were doing the damage were desoendants 
of tank iihhits which had escaped and which had come to resemble in form, size, 
and oolof 4|lie ordinary wild rabbit. The soil in this particular locality was uufe- 
vorable m tibe digging of burrows, and as a result the rabbits had made short bur* 
rows, especially under rubbish or stoues. 
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ilipMr d« wtr uctk » (J^, Jkfi^ Agr* NorUkvi^eBi TartMet, JS$8, pp. se-^),-^A 
hfietdh^nitlfhn of vme of 0 tryelmi& oad bisalpbid of oarboa ao remedies against 

a&inialB. 

MvifMan ai the jnatpii ig mioo of the genua 2aptui, £. A. PEunLB (27. S, Ikpi. 
A0%f DMH&n of Biologioat S^trooif, fforth American Fauna No. 16y pp. S9, pi. lyfigs. 4). — 
Thi^bulletin contains a brief history of onr knowledge of the genns Zapns and a 
motHilfraphic aooonnt of the genus, including one Asiatic species. The species of the 
genui, except the one, belong to North America. Notes are giyen in connection with 
eacdliqpeoies on the habits of the animals. 

Oheenrationa on the common toad, G. L. Bopk {Zoologiety 4. «er., S (1899)y No. 87, 
ppm 0^108). —Gives the habits of Bufo vulgaria. 

She olaaaUlDUtioo of Tasnildas, A. Eaiixibt (Centbl. Baku u. Par., l.Aht., 86 
(id99), No. 1, pp. 38^4 ).—^'rhis paper contains a discussion of the relationship of the 
genera of this family. 

A contribution to the knowledge of earthworms, W. Michablsbn {Zool. Jahrh,, 
Aht, Sget, 18 {1899), No. 8, pp. 105~>144, figs. 8).—A general account of the habits and 
life history, with descriptions of new species. 

Barthworms, M. C. Holmbs {Sot. Amer. Sup., 47 {1899), Ko. 1883, pp. 19601, 19608, 
fige.S). —^Anatomical and physiological observations on earthworms, with notes on 
their habits and biological relations. 

The beet-root worm {Pop. Soi., S3 {1899), No. 5, p. 108, Jigs. e).--Popular notes are 
given on Heterodera sehaohtii. 

Nematode worms injurious to cereals, J. .Tablonowski {Kis^rletUgyi KbzlemAtgek, 
8 {1899), No, 4, pp, 169-197, Jiga, 10), —This article contains a detailed description of 
the habits and methods of attack of Tylenchua devastator and T. aoandena. Among the 
remedies which are recommended by the author may bo mentioned deep plowing and 
soaking the seed grain in a f per cent solution of blue vitriol and water for 24 hours. 

METEOBOLOGY. 

Monthly Weather Reuiew {IT. S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau., 
Monthly Weather Review^ 27 {1899\ Noh. 4, pp. 139-180\ figs. 3, charts 11; 
5, pp. 187--241, pis. 6, figs. P, charts 8; 6j pp. 243-285, charts 9). —In addi¬ 
tion to the usual reports on forecasts and warnings and on weather 
and crop conditions, and meteorological tables and charts, No. 4 con¬ 
tains special contributions on Sun spots and Hawaiian eruptions, by 
0. J. X^yons; A talk on elementary meteorology (illns.), by G. M. Davi¬ 
son; Long-range weather forecasting in Canada, by J. Gun; Climate 
and crop service publications, by J. Berry; Normal precipitation in the 
region of the Great Lakes, by A. J. Henry; and Text-books on botany, 
by F. V. Covllle; and notes by the editor on pamperos and cyclonic 
storms, spool kites and kites with radial wings (illns.), newspaper fakes, 
universities and meteorology, ball lightning, empirical generalizations 
for South Carolina, radiant heat for the prevention of frost, the present 
state of long-range forecasting, characteristics of tornadoes, death of 
Mariano B4roena, no increase in tornadoes, no change in the climate of 
Aprfl, rains of sand, dust, and mnd, the prediction of tornadoes and 
thunderstorms, international courtesy, recent earthquakes, National 
Geographic Society, the weather service of Jamaica, West Indies, and 
daily international exchange with Mexico. 

No, 5 contains special contributions on Monthly reports of the Weather 
Bureau service in the West Indies, by W. B, Stockman; The utilization 
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of fog^ by F. A, Oarpeoter; The flood of Janaary, 18^, at Basseterrey 
St Kitts, West Indies, by W. H« Alexander; Dereeho, not tomadk>, of 
May 16 in Ohio, by J. W. Smith; Balloon ascensions on March 24,1^, 
in France, by F. H. Bigelow; Olimatology of the Isthmus of Pan^lta, 
including the temperature, winds, barometric pressure, and predpitalHon 
(illus.)) by H. J. Abbot; Spurious tornado photographs, by Jfi J. 
Henry; The meteorological service of Canada, by B. F. StupartfA.n 
advance in measuring and photographing sounds (illus ), by ^ F. 
Sharpe; and Bainfall and temperature in Nicaragua, by A. P. l>i||is; 
and notes by the editor on the Paciflc Coast division of the Canadian 
meteorological service, scientific aids ’’ in the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and records by the Milne seismograph (illus.). 

No. 6 contains special contributions on Extraordinary rainfall in 
Texas, by H. A. Hazen; Some physical features and flood conditions of 
the James River Valley, by E. A. Evans; Records by the kite corps at 
Bayonne, N. J., by II. L. Allen; and The precipitation over the Pacific 
Northwest and the possibility of high water in the Columbia from the 
melting snow in the mountains, by B. S. Pague; and notes by the editor 
on climatological data for Canada, the annual summaries of the climate 
and crop service, the climate adapted to tobacco, the duration of the 
growing season for 1898, ribbon lightning, unnecessary tornado alarms, 
the camphor barometer, an objectionable new meteorological term 
[•‘snow tornadoes’’]. Weather Bureau men as university lecturers, the 
conflict of man with the climate, widespread area of drought or cold, 
rainfall at high stations, physics and meteorology in the universities, 
and the climate and crop service in Puerto Rico. 

Report of the meteorologist, W. H. Bishop (Delaware Sta, Ept. 
1898, pp. 247-262\ —Monthly summaries of observations at six diflerent 
places in Delaware on temperature, pressure, precipitation, relative 
humidity, and prevailing winds during the year ended June 30,1898, 
and a summary of observations on temperature and precipitation dur¬ 
ing the calendar year 1897 are given and the data are briefly discussed. 

The summary for 1897 is as follows: 


Annvkal summary of meteorological observations in Delaware, 1897, 



Temperature. 


Total 

No. du,> 8 
on wliiob 


Hif^heat. 

Lowest. 

Mean. 

rainfaU. 


Newark . 

Dfg. F. 

04 (Sept. 10,11). 

Deg, F, ' 
0.5 (Jan. 25). 

Dsg,F, 

52.6 

Inehes, 

48.00 

m 

Middletowo. 

07 (Sept. 11). 

6 (Jan. 20). 

58.8 

47.98 

S 

Dover..., . 

94 (June 30) . 

07 5 (Sept. 11).. 

• (Jan. 26) . 

58.7 

48.48 

Milford . 

0.5 (Jan. 26). 

66.2 

46.62 

41« 

Seaford. 

05.5 (Sept.JO)... 

8 (Jan.26,81).... 

55 

44.59 

110 

MiUaboro. 

94 (Sept. 11). 

3 (Jan. 81). 

54.2 

50.14 

180 


Ninth annual report of the New York Weather Bureau, 1897 

(Bpt. Neva York State Dept. Agr., 5 {1897), II.pp, 1-424, charts 28 ).—Thin 
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report iadudes daily and monthly summaries of observations on tem¬ 
perature at some 103 stations in 54 counties of the State, on precipita¬ 
tion at 131 stations, and on atmospheric pressure at 10 stations, and a 
review of the crop conditions during the year. The meteorological con¬ 
ditions during 1897 are summarized as follows: 

average atmospheric pressure (reduced to sea level and 32^ F.) for the State 
of Kew York dnriug 1897 was 30.05 in.; the highest monthly mean pressure, 30.15 in., 
ooeurring in September, and the lowest, 29.9i in., in July. The highest barometer 
was 30.87 in. at Albany on March 1, and the lowest was 29.06 in. at Oswego on 
November 9, giving a range of 1.81 in. within the State. The highest local monthly 
mean pressure was 30.18 in. at Albany in October, the lowest being 29.92 in. at Buffalo, 
Rochester, and Oswego in July. The greatest local range was 1.69 in. at Albany, 
and the least, 1.56 in., at Buffalo and Krie. The mean annual range for all stations 
was 1.63 in. The greatest departures of monthly means from the normal were 0.08 
in. in April, September, and October, and —0.06 in May. 

** The mean annual temperature for the State was 46.4^, as derived Crom the records 
of 81 stations; the mean temperature of January, the coldest month, being 22.3*^, 
and of July, the warmest month, 72.1^. The highest local annual mean was 52.6*^ 
at Brooklyn, and the lowest was 40.7“ at North Lake, Herkimer County. The high¬ 
est local monthly mean was 75.1“ at Canajoharie in July, and the lowest was 13.9“ 
at Saranac Lake in January. The maximum temperature reported during the year 
was 102“ at Avon on July 5 and 10, and the minimum was 28“ below zero at Saranac 
Lake on February 28, giving an annual range of 130“ within the State. The aver- 
nge daily range for the year was 19“; the greatest local value being 25^ at Oxford, 
while the least was 12“ at Arkwright. The mean annual temperature of the State, 
as derived from the records of 22 stations possessing records of 10 years or more, was 
very slightly above the normal. Only Honeymead Brook and Plattsburg Barracks 
reported deficiencies of temperature. 

**The average total precipitation over the State for the year was 40.30 in., as derived 
from the records of 121 stations. The maximum local precipitation was 59.26 in. at 
Setauket, while the minimum was 19.85 in. at Mt. Morris. The greatest monthly 
average for the State was 6.88 in. in July, the least being 1.10 in. in March. The 
greatest local monthly precipitation was 18.18 in. at Setauket in July, and the least 
was 0.13 in. at Poughkeepsie in October. The total depth and distribution of pre¬ 
cipitation over the State are shown in the fourth chart of this report, and the aver¬ 
age daily amounts by tlie sixth chart. The average precipitation during 1897 at 27 
stations possessing records for previous years was 1.49 in. above the normal amount. 
Deficiencies were reported from 12 stations, the greater number of which were located 
in western and central New York. The amounts exceeded any annual rainfall pre¬ 
viously recorded at Honeymead Brook and Setauket, while at Cortland the rainfall 
was the least on record. The average total snow fall at 53 widely distributed stations 
was 59.9 in. The heaviest snow fall, exceeding 100 in., occurred on the highlands 
east of Lakes Ontario and Erie, the maximum local amount being 145 in. at North 
Lake. On the coast and in the central valleys the total depth ranged from 25 to 40 in. 

**The average number of days on which the precipitation amounted to 0.01 in. or 
more was 127. The number was largest near the Great Lakes and over the Northern 
Plateau, and least in the southeast and near the Central Lakes. 

**The average number of clear days for the State was 118, of partly cloudy days 
113, and of cloudy days 134, giving an average cloudiness of 53 per cent.'^ 

New work in the Weather Bureau, W. L. MooRB ( U. 8, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 
1898f pp, —A brief account of the extension of the work of the We^ither 

Bureau during 1898 along the following lines: Additional stations of observations in 
the arid and subarid West and in the principal cotton-producing regions of the 
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tU0 MUblUbing of 17 » 6 ri 0 l metoorologioaJi tbe inimgiinkMoyi of « 

tontotive West Indian daily oablographio metoorological torvico. 

aietaoroiocloai obaanrationa, J. £. Ostrandbr and A. C. Mokaqan (Jlaataol^ 
hHb BaU^ 8ta. Met BuU. 187,188,189, pp. 4 «oo4).-—Thene bnlletlna give the wmk 
enmnunries of lueteorologioal obeervationsi with general notes on the weather dtiMg 
the monthe of Jnly, Angnet, and September, 1899. t 

Metoorologioal report, J. 1 >rtdkk (Utah Sta. Bpt 1898, pp, XX, JTXJ).—Thia|pa 
monthly Bumtnary of observations on temperature and precipitation during 1^1- 

1897. The mean temperature daring 1897 was 46.5^ F., the average for the 7 yejjlre 
being 46.4^. The preoipitation during 1897 was 17.45 in., the average for the^7 
years being 15.22 in. 

The velocity and force of the wind {Ben. Sd. Paris, 4. ser., 18 (1899), Xo* 14, p, 
44S),-~-A brief reference to work of Koppen on this subject. 

Cyclonea hurrioanea, and tornadoes, F. H. Bigelow (U. S» Dept Agr, Yearhook 

1898, pp, 885 5S4), —A brief discussion of the origin and characteristios of these 8 
classes of storms. 

The terrestrial atmosphere, £. Tassilly (L*Atmosphere terrestre. Paris: 8oei4t4 

Editions Soientifiques, 1899, pp, llu). 

The use of kites in the exploration of the upper air, C. F. Marvim ( U, 8, Dept 
Agr, Yearhook 1898, pp, 801-818, pi, 1, figs, 9).—The standard kite and apparatus 
used by the Weather Bureau in explorations of the upper air are described and 
detailed directions for building and flying a tailless kite of modern type are given. 

The kite as an instrument of meteorological research, C. F. Marvin (Joht, 
Franklin Inst, 148 {1899), No. pp, 841-859, figs. 6). 

Diurnal variation in atmospheric electricity, A. B. Cuauvbau (Compt Bend, 
Acad, Soi. Pans, 189 {1899), No. IS, pp. 500, 501; abs, in Rev, Set Paris, 4, ser,, 18 
{tS99), No, 15, p. 478). 

Investigations on the influence of forests on floods {Centbl. Gesam. Forstw, 
Wien, 85 (1899), No, 10, pp, 484-437). —A brief account is given of the action of a 
committee of the Association of Forestry Experiment Stations appointed to formu¬ 
late plans for investigations on this subject. An outline plan of observations was 
adopted. This includes, in addition to the usual meteorological observations, meas¬ 
urements of the flow of streams and observations on precipitation, evaporation, soil 
moisture, drainage, and position of ground water. 


WATEE—SOILS. 

Soil moisture, J. T. Willard and R. W. Clothier {Kamos Sta, 
Bui. 89, YP* ^^7 charts 5 ),—This is an account of experiments on soil 
moisture during 2 years in continuation or extension of previous experi- 
ment» Along the same line (E, S. B., 9, p. 138). 

^'The experiiiients described are of two types, those to test the effects of the addi¬ 
tion of certain fertilizers to soils, with reference to soil moisture, and those to show 
the effects of tillage. 

Experiments with soil in pots, tried under the most rigid conditions available, 
showed that the rate of evaporation of water from soils is not sensibly affected by 
the addition to the soil of relatively large amounts of the substances or^narily used 
as fertilisers, nor by certain others. 

<< Experiments with outdoor plats where both evaporation and drainage came into 
play, showed no decided effect from the fertilizers except with the plat to which 
nnleimhed ashes were applied, which lost water more readily than any of the others." 

The substances experimented with in fiots included muriate of potashy 
gldty magnesium chloride sulphate ot potash^ kaiuity carnallitey and 
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sttperpliodt^li^ at the rate of 904 lbs. per acre, elaked lime at the rate 
of 12 ba« per acre, and barnyard manure at the rate of 28 tons per acre. 
In the plat experiments the substances used were muriate of potash, 
salt, magnesium chlorid, sulphate of potash, sodium nitrate, potassium 
nitrate,’ ammonium sulphate, superphosphate, and gyi>sum at the rate 
of 500 lbs* per acre, lime and wood ashes at the rate of 2,000 lbs. per 
ahre, and manure and leaf mold at the rate of 40,000 lbs. per acre. 

Etperiments to test the relative efficiency of different kinds of culture in oon- 
•erving soil moisture showed that simple plowing while the soil was in good condi¬ 
tion was as efficacious as plowing followed by planking, rolling, harrowing, or 
subsurface packing. Disking was found to be a good means of saving moisture, but 
was not equal to plowing. 

« The importance of plowing stubble ground as early as possible while moisture 
is still in the soil was shown by experiments in 2 years. Early plowing left the 
ground in good oondition, as regards soil moisture, for wheat seeding, while late- 
plowed ground was dangerously dry. 

** The efficiency of the dry soil or dust mulch, and its superiority in the long run 
over a straw mulch, were strikingly shown.’’ 

In these experiments it was found that a sampling tube cutting a 
one-inch core was much less likely to choke and gave more accurate 
samples than one having a smaller diameter. 

Oklahoma soil atadies, J. {Oklahoma 8ta. Bui. 42ypp. 26y 

figs/S). —In this bulletin an account is given of experiments during 
3 years on the influence on soil moisture of plowing, subsoiling, culti¬ 
vation, rolling, and manuring; data on the moisture content of upland 
and bottom lands, mechanical analyses, specific gravity, water-holding 
capacity, and rate of evaporation of different kinds of soil; and humid¬ 
ity and rainfall of 1898 are also reported and discussed. The moisture 
content was calculated from determinations made in samples taken in 
the usual way, the results being given in tables and diagrams. 

^^Soil plowed in March contained more moisture than that plowed about the mid¬ 
dle of April. Shallow plowing did not maintain as much moisture in the soil as deep 
plowing. Subsoiled land contained more moisture than land not so treated. The 
yield of com on a plat subsoiled in the spring was less than on a plat not subsoiled. 
StubbTe should be plowed as soon after harvest as is convenient, and harrowed occa¬ 
sionally until sown to wheat. . . . 

The frequency of the cultivation of crops depends upon the season. Plats hav¬ 
ing two cultivations gave larger yields than others having nine cultivations. . . . 
Poor cultivation affects Indian corn more than it does Kafir corn. 

<< Increasing the supply of decayed vegetable matter is desirable for most Okla¬ 
homa soils. In one case there was an average difference of 2.5 per cent of soil mois¬ 
ture in the first foot of soil during the period of most active growth in favor of the** 
soil manured and snbsoiled. 

filing did not tend to conserve soil moisture or increase the crop yield. Rolled 
soil is blown by winds more readily and is not in oondition to receive the ralnfsll 
to the best advantage. 

Bottom land did not dry out so completely as upland, nor did it hold as much 
moisture when fhU. . . . 

** The soil moisture was much higher daring 1898 than during 1897. Upland prairie 
contained a yearly average of 18.5 per cent in 1898 and 16.6 per cent during 1887* 
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Upluid plowed soil to the depth Of fk^oiu S to 12 in. contained 18.2 per cent of moil* 
tore during 1808 and 16.6 per cent during 1887/' 

Sctonoe of soils, P. V. Ototski, editor (Pochvovyedyenipe^ St 
Petersburg: Soil Comm, Imp, Free Boon, Soo,^ 1899, No, 1; rev, in Selsjf^ 
Khoz,.i Lyesov., 193 {1699), June,pp, 716-713),---Of the articles in the fliflt; 
number of this new periodical two are of especial interest: (1) Tl^ 
science of soils and forestry, by G. F. Morozov, and (2) the soil zones if 
Euroi>ean Kussia, in connection with the salt (alkali) content an4 the 
character of the forest vegetation, by G. N. Vysotski. In the latter 
article the author points out the relation of the salt content in the sub¬ 
soils to the soil zones. As is well known, the soils of the plains of Euro¬ 
pean Kussia can be divided, according to the classification of Sibirtzev, 
into zones, ft*om the north to the south, in the following order: (I) 
‘‘Podzols^ (more or less pure, fine silica; the German Bleisand), (2) gray 
forest soils, (3) chernozem, and (4) soils of the dry (desert) steppes. In 
the same direction a gradual increase of the amount of soluble salts is 
observed in the subsoils. In the first zone no such salts are found; the 
second zone is characterized by the presence of calcium carbonate; in 
the third zone there is observed besides lime,'gypsum, and in the fourth 
zone are found besides these salts common salt and its usual associates. 
In correspondence with this each zone is characterized by its particular 
vegetation. The first zone is the region of mixed forests, the secofid of 
oak forests, the third of steppe bushes, and the fourth is distinguished 
by the vegetation peculiar to alkali lauds.—p. fireman. 

On the waters of the salt lake of tJrmi, B. T. GCnthkr and J. J. Maxlbt (Proo. 
Boy, 8oo, [I/ondow], 65 {1899), No. 419, pp. 31S-318 ),—^The results of obemical and 
physical examinations of the water of this Persian lake are reported. 

Bacteriologioal examinations of water samples, F. 1). Ciiestuu {Delaware Sta, 
Bpt, 1898, pp. 50-53). —Notes are given on bacteriological examinations of 2 samples 
of water fVom which several bacteria were isolated. Two of the species were of 
especial interest since the presence of colon bacillus indicated an infection with fsscal 
matter, and the Badllue wrogenee indicated a contamination with milk refuse or other 
household waste. 

The study of the soU, A. dk Vill^le {Bev. Ayr. Bemion, 5 {1899), No. 7, pp. 
803-306). 

The soluble mineral matter of soils, T. H. Means ( TT. S. Dept. Agr, Yearbook 
1898, pp\ 495-504). —A general discussion of this subject under the following heads: 
The weathering of rocks and formation of soluble matter, absorption of salts by 
soils, conditions favoring the formation of alkali, kinds of alkali, effect of irrigation 
upon alkali, and methods of removing alkali. 

The movement and retention of water in soils, L. J. Briggs ( U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Yearbook 1898, pp. 899-404), —This subject is briefly discussed under the following 
heads: Surface tension of water, capillary movement of water, and the influence of 
texture of soils upon movement of water. A technical discussion of this subject 
has been given in a bulletin of the Division of Soils of this Department (£. S. H., 9, 
p. 732). 

Soil temperatures at Riga, G. Schwedbk, Jr. {Die Bodentemperaiur bei Biga. 
Biga, 1899,pp.S4). 

On the soil relations of the North German flat lands, G. F. Burguy {Inaug. 
Dies., Berlin, 1899, pp. 61), 
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Tlia aoU relatloiui of the ProMlan flat lands, a geok>sioal*agxonomlo aketoh, 
H. Gbuksb (1X0 BodenverMltnisae de$ preuiaHaohm Flaohlandea; eina geologiaoh-agron- 
amiaohe Skizae, Berlin: Baul Pareg, 1898^ pp, SO), 

Control and fixation of ahilting aanda, J. Giffoko {Kew York, 1898, pp, 14; 
reprinted from Engineer, Mag,, Jan,, 1898), 

Sthn reolamation of drifting aand dunea, J. McLaebn (Foreater, 5 (^1899), No, 
19, pp* SSS, SS $),—Gives an aocoant of experiments in Golden Gate Park, San Francisco. 
The sand was first bound with Calamagroatia arenaria, after which a large number of 
trees were planted, the most satisfactory ones being Acacia latifolia, A, lophantha, 
the Monterey pine, the Monterey cypress, and the tamarisk and several species of 
Eucalyptus. 

The progress of marsh oultnre during late years, C. von Fbilitzbn (K, Landt, 
Akad, Handl,, SS (1899), No, S, pp, 154-167), 

The praotioal bearing of some of the field and pot experiments oonduoted 
at the Rhode Island Station, H. J. Wheeler (Rhode Island Sta, Bui, 53,pp, 51-6S )„— 
A summary of the results of direct practical value obtained in Investigations on 
potato scab (£. S. R., 10, p. 967); the poisonous or unsatisfactory action of ammonium 
sulphate as a fertilizer (£. S. R., 9, p. 937); the effect of acid soils on the growth of 
plants (£. S. R., 10, p. 939); the distribution of acid soils in Rhode Island (E. S. R., 
10 , p. 938); the assimilability of the nitrogen in nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
and dried blood on an acid soil before and after liming (E. S. R., 10, p. 937); and the 
fertilizer requirements of different kinds of soil (E. S. R., 10, p. 937). 

Soil bacteria in their relation to agriculture, F. D. Chester (Delaware Sta, 
Rpt, 1898, pp, 59-100, figs S ),—This is the full technical review of investigations on 
this subject, a popular summary of which was given in Bulletin 40 of the station 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 334). This paper contains all references, and the detailed results of 
studies of the bibliography of soil bacteriology, excli^sive of the subject of nitrogen 
assimilation, which will be considered in a future report.^' 


FEETIL1ZEE8. 

The prasenration and relative value of the nitrogen of barn¬ 
yard manure, 0. Bagoyski (Inavg, Diss,, Leipsic, 1899; abs, in Chem. 
Ztg,y J23 {1899)j No, 64, Bepert,, p, 235; ZUchr. Landw. Versuchsw, Oes- 
terr,, 2 {1899), p. 391; Ann. Agron., 25 {1899), No, 5, pp, 244-248; Jour, 
Chem. 8oc. [lA>ndon], 75 {1899), No. 441, II, p, 512), —^The experiments 
here report^ were made with 6 kg. lots of an artificial manure consist¬ 
ing of 61.7 per cent of cow dung, 26.7 per cent of liquid manure, and 
11.6 per cent of straw. The lots of manure were kept for 56 days in 
glass cylinders either alone or treated with various preservatives—a 
mixture of sulphuric and hydrofluo-silicic acids (a by-product fh>m the 
manufacture of aluminum), calcium carbonate, lime and soil, and soil 
alone. 

The untreated manure lost 36.6 per cent of its nitrogen in 56 days. 
The addition of 1 per cent of the acid mixture reduced the loss to 4.7 
per cent. This is a greater saving than can be accounted for by the 
fixing of the ammonia by the acids, and is attributed in part to the 
action of the hydrofluo-silicic acid in checking biological processes in 
the manure. Lime was very eflbctive in preserving the nitrogen, but 
its action was irregular. In one case with lime used in connection with 
a covering of soil there was an actual gain of nitrogen; in another the 
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km wfMs only 7 per cent. When lime vtM need in connection with noQ 
mixed with the manure the loss was 17.6 per cent. Soil alone used as 
a covering to the manure reduced the loss to 18.8 percent^ mixed with 
the manure the loss was 22.3 x>er cent. 

An examination of the nitrogenous matter of the manure by Btutzer’s 
copper hydroxid method showed an increase of 25.6 per cent in thS 
insoluble (albuminoid) nitrogen in manure treated with 1 per cent o^ 
the acid mixture, 33 to 38.5 per cent with lime and soil, and 41.2 per cent 
with soil alone mixed with the manure. Pot experiments with mus¬ 
tard, however, did not indicate that this nitrogen was unassimilable. 

The author concludes that only the nitrogen of the liquid manure was 
available to the plants. 

It was observed that the more highly nitrogenous the manure the 
less the amount of water required to produce a unit of dry matter in 
the crop. 

P. P. Dehdrain questions the accuracy of these results on account of 
the smallness of the samples of manure experimented with. He also 
points out that while only the nitrogen of the liquid manure was 
utilized in the time over which the experiment extended, that of the 
feces and straw would undoubtedly have become available in time. 

Plat experimantB with legumes, W. S. Sweetseb {Pennsylvania 
JSta. EpU 1897-98^ pp. 120^133 ).—This article is a report on plat experi¬ 
ments with legutnes conducted for the purpose of comparing the amount 
of total dry matter, ash, nitrogen, phosphoric acid, potash, and lime in 
the different crops. Crimson clover was grown on 3 different plats and 
timothy on 1 plat for comparison. Each crop is briefly described, and 
the results are tabulated. The amounts of dry matter and fertilizing 
substances produced per acre by the various crops, considering the 
entire plant, are given in the table below: 

Yields of forage plants per acre (tops and roots). 



Total 

yield. 

Dry 
matter 1 

1 

Aeh. 

1 

Organic 

matter 

Nitro- 

gen. 

Phoe- 

phorio 

acid. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

intrateof 
soda fur 
niahiug 
same 
amount of 
nitrogen. 


Lbs 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Us. 

Flat poa. 

41,412 

9,073 

906 

8,167 

239.8 

49.8 

161.8 

122.2 

1,496 7 

(*auaaa field pea. 

21,582 

4,218 

615 

3,603 

114.6 

30.8 

54 0 

73.1 

718.3 

Spnni; vetch. 

10,740 

6,327 

609 

[ 6,718 

127.8 

58.2 

188.0 

143.7 

796.7 

Sand vetch. 

8,316 

2,713 

252 

2,461 

n.i 

22.7 

52.8 

42.7 

491.9 

liediiim red clover. 

29,760 

7,438 

626 

6,812 

148.7 

39.6 

156 6 

98.3 

898.2 

White clover. 

31,440 

6,349 

723 

5,626 

173.8 

51 0 

179.4 

95.0 

1,086.8 

AUike clover.I 

24,786 

5,910 

603 

5,807 

119.8 

86.1 

155.9 

86.1 

749 0 

Critnaun clover. 

18,456 

4,477 

584 

3,803 

99.4 

25.5 

85.9 

79.8 

621.8 

Do. 

42,900 

6,499 

627 

5,872 

168.4 

84.3 

155.8 

117.1 

1,081.2 

Do. 

16,290 

2,836 

294 

2,542 I 

62.1 

14.0 

52.5 

68.4 

888.1 

Timothy .. 

21,760 

6,281 

555 

5,726 ! 

47.0 

27.5 

78.0 

85.5 






Vote on phosphates, J. Joffbe (Bui. 800 . Ohitn. Paris, 21 
No. 10 , pp. 511-513 ).—In previous exj^eriments (B. S. B., 10, p. 218) in 
the laboratory the author showed the low solubility of apatite uid 
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oOMt forfliiM of trioaloinm phosphate both in pure water and in water 
ooQcainiqg earbon diozid. The present article reports the results of 
tests of the fertilizing wahie of different phosphates with white mus¬ 
tard grovn in sand or mixtures of sand with peat and calcium carbon¬ 
ate. The comparative effectiveness of the different phosphates thus 
found is shown in the following table: 


Camp€urative fertilizing effect of different phosphates on white mustard. 



Sand. 

Artificial 

soil. 

Withont pboaphate......... 

100 

100 

Apatite ........... 

100 

112 

TricslolniD phosphate (bone ash). 

150 

142 

Tricaloiiim phosphate, gelatlnoas.-. 

246 

107 

\f phOSphate... 

821 

869 




Analyses of commercial fertUizers, J. L. Hills, C. H. Jones, 
and B. O. White ( Vermont 8ta, Buis. 69^ pp. 41-51; 70, pp. 55-08; 71, 
pp. 71-116), —These bulletins report results of inspectiou of fertilizers 
iu Vermont during the spring of 1899, comparing the results with those 
obtained in previous years. 

^'The station has analyzed 1S7 brands, theontpnt of 18 companies, all drawn f^om 
dealers’ stocks, all this year’s goods. 

**Three-fonrths of the brands were up to or above guaranty, one-fourth fell short 
somewhat, while one-tenth failed to furnish a commercial equivalent of their guar¬ 
anties. A few cases of deiiciency were serious. The percentage of failure to meet 
claims is greater than has been found of late years. 

** While as a rule the quality of the crude stock used was good, there were some 
cases which seem open to criticism. Two-fifths of the brands carried no water- 
soluble nitrogen. Laboratory methods seem to indicate that somewhat inferior 
forms of nitrogen were used in certain oases, notably in some low-grade goods and 
by some companies. The phosphoric acid was in some oases quite largely in the 
insoluble or reverted forms, indicating apparently either imperfect manufacture, old 
goods, or more or less use of (agriculturally) inferior forms of this ingredient. 
Sulphate of i)otash is claimed to be present in nine-tenths of the brands, but was 
actually found iu less than one-eighth of the entire number. 

^^The average selling price approximated $28.75, and the average valuation $17.89. 
Two dollars in every five paid for fertilizers met costs of manufacture and sale. 
The same amount of plant food which cost a dollar might have been bought at 
retail for cash at the seaboard for 66 cts. in average low-priced goods, for 61 cts. 
ill average medium-grade goods, and for 66 cts. in average high-priced goods. In 
one-third of the entire number of brands a dollar was charged for amounts of plant 
food which might have been bought in the manner above stated for 55 cts. or lees. 
^Cheap fertilizers’ are usually the most expensive to buy. 

^^The average composition of the brands sold is slightly lower than last year. 
Selling prices have dropped and plant food is as cheap as it ever was. Kotwith- 
stttiding these facts, buying mixed goods on time is still a far more costly method of 
getting plant food than is home mixing or buying on special order. 

''The comparison of analyses of 133 brands for 5 years shows in some essential 
evenness and in others considerable variation in composition.” 

Maniirea in Bgypt and soil exhauatioii, 0. P. Foadbn and W. C. Maokbnzib 
(Jour. Khod, Agr, 8oo, and School Agr,, 1 (IS99), No, 4, pp. ig9--170).—A general discus- 
sAtm of this subject, special attention being given to the fertUiziug value of Nile 
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mud, bamyard manure, aebakh oonfri (temains of aneient Tillages), bones, nitrate- 
bearing clays, and sewage, and to the demand on the fhrtiUty of the soil of cotton, 
^berseem” (Egyptian clover), <<berseem-hagazi'' (alfslfa), sugar cane, wheat, 
barley, maiee, beans, and potatoes. 

Straw and peat for Utter {VIng, Agr, Oemhloux, 10 (tS99), 1, pp, 

Their comparative merits are discussed. 

Manniial value of ammonium sulphate, J. Mcxr (Jowr, Goa Lighting, 74 {1899), 
pp, 168-168,28S-S27,887-892,859-864; aba, 4a* Jour, 8oe. Cham, Ind., 18 {1899), No, 9, 
p, 846), —prize essay summarizing the information on this subject. 

Gtoneral fertlUser experiments, E H. Hass ( Pennaglvania Ept, 1897-98^ pp, 

146-158), —This is a summary of results obtained during 1897 in combined fertiUzer 
and rotation experiments begun at the station in 1883 (E. S. R., 9. p. 823). 

Commercial fertilizers, H. J. Wheeler, B. L. Hartwell, and C. F. Kenton 
{Rhode Island Sta, Bui, 54, pp, 67-85), —This bulletin discusses fertilizer inspection 
in Rhode Island, makes suggestions regarding the purchase and sale of fertilizers, 
gives a schedule of trade values of fertilizing materials, explains the terms used in 
fertilizer analysis, and reports analyses and valuations of 13 samples of fertilizers. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, M. B. Hardin {South Carolina Sta, Bui, 48, 
pp, SO), —This includes statements regarding the composition and valuation of ferti¬ 
lizers, directions'for taking samples, the law and regulations governing the sale of 
fertilizers in South Carolina, and analyses and valuations of 327 samples of fertilizers 
inspected during the season of 1898-99. 

FertUizera and fertiUzer analyses, H. H. Harrington {Taxaa Sta, Bui, 51, pp, 
84-88), —The text of the law providing for the inspection of fertilizers and commer¬ 
cial poisons recently passed by the legislature of Texas, and discussions of the nature, 
function, valuation, and use of fertilizers, and analyses of 15 samples of fertilizing 
materials, including bat guano and bat-guano ash, mineral phosphates, acid phos¬ 
phates, bone meal, tankage, cotton-hull ashes, sulphate of ammonia, kainit, and 
barnyard manure. 

Commercial fertUizerz, B. H. Hite and T. F. Watson ( West Virginia Sta, Bui, 
57, pp, 18), —This bulletin gives a schedule of trade values of fertilizing materials 
and tabulated analyses and valuations of 149 samples of fertilizers. 

Commercial fertiUzers, H. A. Husion and W. J. .Tones {Purdue Univ, Spec, Bui,, 
May, 1899, pp, 8), —This bulletin discusses the extent of the fertilizer trade in Indi¬ 
ana and gives the text of the amended fertilizer law which went into effect April 
28, 1899; notes on valuation, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 386 samples 
of fertilizers legally on sale in Indiana in May, 1899. The amended law provides for 
the taking of samples of fertilizers actually found in the market. Heretofore only 
analyses of samples supplied by the manufacturer have been published. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Cotion eaEperiments, B. C. Pittuok {Texas Sta. Bui. 50^ pp. 21 ).— 
Variety, fertilizer, and distance experiments were continued in 1898 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 342). 1^0 fertilizers were added in 1898, the residual 
effect of the applications made in 1897 being observed. The data for 
the different experiments are tabulated. Short descriptions are given 
of 31 varieties of cotton grown either in the variety or fertilizer tests 
and the same classihed with regard to quality. 

Twelve varieties were tested at the station and also at the Beeville 
Substation. Beck Big Boll has given the largest average yield of seed 
ootton for a period of 3 years at the station, 1,390 lbs. per acre. This 
variety also gave the largest money returns of the varieties tested in 
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1898) tboagb the largest yield of seed cotton in 1898 was aftbrded by 
Dixon Improved) 1)390 lbs. per acre. At tbe Beeville Substation the 
largest yields of seed cotton of varieties tested in 1898 were made by 
Nancy HankS) Gilbert Lamb Wool, and Hawkins Extra Prolific; and 
the largest money returns by Hawkins Extra Prolific, Griffin Drouth 
Proof, and Nancy Hanks, in the order named. 

The residual effect of the fertilizers in 1§98 was much greater than 
the original effect in 1897, the increase over the control plats varying 
from 0.77 to 05.9 per cent, while in 1897 the increase over the controls 
varied between 0.77 and 11.8 per cent. The largest yields of seed cot¬ 
ton were obtained on the plats which had been fertilized with cotton¬ 
seed meal at the rate of 500 lbs. per acre. The plats fertilized with 
either boneblack or bone meal followed quite closely. Plats fertilized 
with wood ashes gave the best results among those which had received 
potash and lime fertilizers and plats fertilized with barnyard manure 
and acid phosphate the best among those receiving complete fertilizers. 
There was but little difference in the average yields of seed cotton of 6 
varieties whether they were planted in rows 3 by 2, 4 by 2, or 4 by 3 
ft. apart, but a considerable decrease in yield followed when the cotton 
was planted in rows 5 ft. apart and 3 ft. distant in the rows. 

VarietiOB of cotton, J. S. !Newman, D. R. Ookeb, and H. Ham 
MONO {South Carolina Sia, Bui, 44?, pp. H ).—Data for tests of 18 varieties 
of cotton at the station, 4 in the upper pine belt in Darlington County, 
and 8 on heavy clay soil on Beech Island, are reported. 

Texas Oak, Bates Improved Prolific, and Drake Cluster, in the order 
named, gave the largest yield of lint per acre at the home station. 
Considerable variation in the earliness of the different varieties is 
shown. King Improved had yielded 92 per cent of its entire crop up 
to October 27, while Peterkin Improved had yielded up to the same 
period but 69 per cent. Bates Improved Prolific had the largest pro¬ 
portion of lint to seed cotton, 37,6 per cent. Ginned samples of the 
different varieties were classified by experts as fully middling,” ^‘good 
middling,” and fully good middling,” with the exception of Kennard 
and Jackson Limbless, which were graded as barely good middling.” 

Jones Improved gave the best yield of the 4 varieties tested in the 
upper pine belt region, 468.58 lbs. of lint per acre; and African, King, 
and. Truitt, in the order named, the largest yields of seed cotton of the 
8 short staple varieties tested at Beech Island. 

Experiments with nitrate of soda on forage crops, E. B. Yoob- 
HBKS {New Jersey Stas. Bui. 136ypp. —Experiments were made 

in fertilizing corn, oats, peas, barnyard millet, cowpeas, and soy beans 
With nitrate of soda, on a fair quality of clay loam in a good state of 
cultivation. Five groups of 2 plats each were used. They had pre¬ 
viously received fertilizers at the rate of 200 lbs. of acid phosphate and 
100 lbs. of muriate of potash per acre. One plat of each group was 
left unfertilized; the other was fertilized at the rate of 75 lbs. of nitrate 
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of ooda at the time of seeding and 75 lbs. later. Tbe dates of seedfiig 
the different crops, total yields per acre, cost of increased yidd, eto^ 
are shown in tabular form. Tbe results show a much larger increase 
from fertilizer with cereals than with legumes, the incFease varying 
from 10.0 per cent with cowpeas to 52.5 with oats and peas. The nitrate 
had a tendency not only to increase the yield of the different crops, 
but to hasten the period of development. The cost of the increase 
with nitrate of Hoda amounted to only one-fourth its average value in 
the case of corn, millet, and oats. For tbe cowx>eas and soy beans, 
however, the cost was considerably higher and left a profit only in the 
case of the cowpeas. 

Experiments with different forms of nitTOjjlit on white pota¬ 
toes, O. A. Mitchell (New Jersey Stas. BuL 136^ pp. 26-28 ).—An 
experiment was made to determine the relative value for potatoes of 
different forms and varying amounts of nitrogen fertilizers on light 
sandy soil poor in physical condition. Twenty plats, each acre in 
extent, were used, and from 150 to 350 lbs. of nitrate of soda, 120 to 
280 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia, and 340 to 800 lbs. of cotton-seed 
meal per acre, applied separately to the different plats. The quantity 
of fertilizer used per acre on each plat and yields from the different 
plats are tabulated. Owing to the poor physical condition of the soil 
the yields in all cases were low, not exceeding in any instance 95 bn. 
per acre. The nitrate of soda was the most effective form of fertilizer 
use<1, the increased yield from this material being 84 per cent, while 
that from ammonia was 77 and from cotton-seed meal 38 per cent 
greater than tlie control plat. 

Experiments with wheat, com, and potatoes, H. J. Patterson 
BT AL. (MaryJanH Sta, BuL 62j pp, 187-205), —The experiments con¬ 
sisted of variety tests with wheat; culture experiments with com; and 
variety, culture, and spraying experiments with potatoes. 

Wheat, —Tbe best yields in a test of 30 varieties in 1898 were made 
by Lebanon 35.4 bu., Ourrell Prolific 35.3 bu., and Dietz 34.5 bu. per 
acre. Data for the yields of 80 varieties tested since 1889 are given. 
Fultz has giv u tbe largest average yield of any of the varieties tested 
for 7 years, 30.1 bu. per acre. 

Com, —Data of tests to determine the relative value of deep and 
shallow cultivation, different numbers of cultivations, wide and narrow 
rows, and planting in drills and checks are tabulated for each year 
from 1883 to 1898, as is also the rainfall for the growing season. The 
average yields for this period are slightly in favor of deep cultivation. 
Com drilled in rows 3f ft. apart and 22^ in. distant in the row has 
given increased yields each year of the test over corn planted in hills 
3f ft. distant each way and 2 stalks in a hill. Only inconclusive resnlts 
have been obtained in the other tests. 

Potatoes.—Uoltoxx Bose and Carman No. 3 gave the best yields of 52 
varieties tested iu 1897,263.6 and 252.9 bu. per acre, respectively; while 
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the d leading varieties in IB^were Tigerosa^ 134 ba .9 Early Vaughn, 
1S2 bo., and Bovee, 131 bn. per acre. 

Potatoes sprayed with Bordeaux mixture have given increased yields 
over uusprayed potatoes each year firom 1893 to 1898, and bat little 
difRarence has been observable whether early or late spraying was 
practiced. Deep cultivation and narrow rows have given slightly 
better 3 rields than shallow cultivation and wide rows. No decisive 
results either way have been obtained in the tMt of early vs, late and 
ridge vs, flat cultivation. 

Eaqperimants in the seeding of sainfoin and lucem {Jow, Bd. 
Agr, [London]^ 6 {1899), No, 1, pp, 39-44 ),—The results, and in some 
cases the tabulated details, are given of experiments carried out in sev¬ 
eral places ill England to determine (1) << the relative values of sainfoin 
and lucern, (2) the effect of sowing these seeds broadcast and with a 
drill, and (3) the relative results obtained by sowing them alone or 
mixed with grass and clover seed.^ The nature of the different soils 
is noted in each instance. In general heavier crops were secured with 
both sainfoin and alfalfa when they were mixed with grasses and clovers 
than when they were sown alone. Not much difference was noticeable 
in the yields from plats sown broadcast and those that were drilled. 
The data as to the relative yields of the two plants on different plats 
are conflicting. 

The sugar beet in Maryland, H. W. Wiley {Maryland Sta, BuU 61, 
pp, 169-186), —A detailed historical account is given of the sugar beet 
in Maryland, with notes on the possibility of its successful culture in 
some portions of the State. Tabulated analytical data show the sugar 
content and percentage of purity of the crop grown in the State in 
cooperative tests during the season of 1898. The average weight of 31 
samples of sugar beets grown in 1898 was 22 oz., average sugar content 
10.4 per cent, and average coefficient of purity 76 per cent. 

In the present state of the industry the author believes that ‘‘Mary¬ 
land can not successfully compete in the manufacture of beet sugar 
with the more favorable localities of the United States.” 

Utah sugar beets in 1898, L. Foster and J. Stewart ( Utah 8ta, 
Bui, 59, pp, 93-129), —This bulletin summarizes the results of 5 years’ 
experiments with sugar beets in Utah, suggests future lines of work 
that may be profitably undertaken with this crop, discusses the devel¬ 
opment of the sugar-beet industry, process of manufacture, and beet- 
sugar factory conditions in Utah; and gives the analyses and other 
data for 316 samples of sugar beets grown in emperative experiments * 
throughout the State in 1898. 

The beets grown in 1898 had an average sugar content of 15.83 per 
cent and a parity of 86.89 per cent. The average sugar content for all 
the beets grown in the State during the 5 years’ experimentation is 
14.66 per-cent, and the average purity 84.85. Several of the samples 
walyzed in 1898 had been grown on slightly alkali soils. The sugar 
content md purity of all of these samples were high. 
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Tb6 aniSiors consider that experiments in this line taave now pro- 
l^ressed sni&ciently to demonstrate the snitability of Utah for snj^ar- 
beet culture, and in future the station will confine its investigations to 
special problems in their culture or in the use of sugar-beet factory 
by-products. 

The prosreM of **moor oulture’’ in PruMia, H. Heine Landw, Ztg., 

48 (1898), Ko 9 , 14, pp, 65(h854; 15, pp. 5G7--571).—k history of the improvment of 
moor lands in Pmssia, with a description of the methods employed. 

The influence of methods of sowing on the growth of the grain (L€mdw* 
Wohnhl, Sohleawig-Holeteih, 49 (1899), No, S2, pp. 698^95). —popular discussion on 
how the growth of cereals is adected hy the time and methods of seeding. ^ 

Bow oommeroial fertilizers should be used on clay, loam, sand, and marsh 
soils* K. i>K Vriezb (Hoe kunetmeet gebruikt moot warden op klei-fleem^tzand- en vem- 
gronden. Groningen: J. B. Woltere, 1899, 4. enl, ed.,pp, VIII^116). 

The improvement of cultivated plants, J. H. Mansholt (Orgaan Ver, Oudleer, 
Bijke, Landbouwechool, 11 (1899), No.lS4, pp, 14S-147). —A disoussion of tihe different 
methods employed. 

Field eacperiments in 1897-98 (Bui. Agr. [Brussels], 15 (1899), No. 4, pp. 179- 
804). —Hesults of cooperative experiments in testing varieties of oats, potatoes, and 
rye in the various provinces of Belgium are given in tabular form. 

Belgian agricultural cooperative societies (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 0 (1899), 
No. 1, pp. 82-^7). 

The Holtdorf culture eaeperiments in 1897-98, Wolokknhaar (Landw.Wohnbl, 
Schleewig-Holeiein, 49 (1899), No. S6pp. 675-678). —Partial data are given for variety 
tests with rye, winter oats, wheat, oats, and xiotatoes. The best yields of the late 
varieties of potatoes were made hy Silesia, 30,050 kg. per hectare; and Professor 
Maercker, 28,450 kg. pov hectare, followed by Queen of the South, Professor Sidam, 
Professor KUhn, and Schwan, all with yields exceeding 20,000 kg. per hectare. 

Bxperimental work in field and garden, A. Low ( Trane. MaeeaohueetU Hort. Soo. 
1899, pt. 1, pp. 21-81). —This is a paper road before the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, in which the author gives his results obtained in variety and culture experi¬ 
ments with garden peas, sweet corn, potatoes, and several miBcellaneous crops for 
green manuring. Alaska was the earliest garden pea, Quincy Market the earliest 
variety of sweet corn, and Early Fortune one of the earliest and most satisfactory 
potatoes tested. In a comparison of the relative values of seed potatoes from 
different localities tlie best yields were usually from seed obtained from the more 
northern districts. Of 10 varieties of potatoes tested. Carman No. 1, Carman No. 3, 
Enormous, Pud Uncle Sam proved the most hardy against blight. 

Arrowroot, A. J. Boyd ( Queensland Agr. Jour., 4 (1899), No. 5,pp. 335-339, fig. 1 ).— 
This gives directions for growing the crop and handling the bulbs, together with a 
description of the machinery used in working up the crop. 

Culture of vrinter barley on sandy soils, W. Besuleii (Deut, Landw. Preeee, 86 
(1899), No. 58, p. 668), —A brief report on a culture experiment with winter barley 
on sandy soil. 

The cultivation of broom com, 1). Jones (Queensland Agr, Jour., 4 (1899), No. 6, 
pp. 484-486; 5 (1899), No. l,pp. 1 7, figs. 5). —A discussion of the oharaoteristfes of 
the more desirable varieties of broom corn now being grown in Queensland, with 
directions for its onltnre and a description of the machinery employed. 

Sweet and bitter cassava, S. Boyce (Florida Agr., 86 (1899), No.40,p. 690),— 
Notes on the different physical characteristics of sweet and bitter cassava, vdth 
detailed directions for extracting the poisonous principles of bitter cassava before 
it is used as food. 

Cassava and velvet beans, G. E. Pybus (Florida Agr,, 86 (1899), No. 39, pp. 596, 
597 ).—Cultural suggestions based on the results of the author’s experience in grow¬ 
ing these plants. 
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Com onltore, P. Thielr {Der Maiahau, Stuttgart: Eugm Ulmerf 1899,pp, 15$, Jigs. 
Sl)^ThU work is intended as a guide to the ooltttre, care, and improvement of 
corn and is based on studies made by the author in the oorn>growing districts of 
Hungary. Besides dealing with the ordinary cultural operations, the uses of corn 
and its improvement by selection are Aiscussed and descriptions given of 80 different 
varieties of com with illustrations of the ear and kernels in each case. The 
machinery used in cultivating, shelling, and grinding com are also described and 
illustrated, as well as cribs for storage, etc. 

Report on experiments in the cultivation and preparation of flax in Demyan 
distxlot, in the Gk>vemmeut of Novgorod, in the years 1896 - 1898 , A. P. Maro 
(Selak, Khoz. i Lyesov,, 292 {1899), Feb., pp. S6SS88). 

Suggestions on the improvement Si flax culture, Kuhkert {Mitt. Dent, Landw. 
Geaell., 14 {1899), No. 14, pp. 2$l--2$6). 

The culture of sisal hemp (Agave sisalana), A. Terracciano {Bol. R. Orto Rot. 
Palermo, 2 {1898), No. 3-4, pp. 91-111). 

Russia’s flax and hemp crops of 1898 ( U. S. Consular Bpts., 1899, No. 229, p. 
230). —Statistics on area and yield for the years’ 1896-1898. 

Millets, T, A. Williams ( XJ. S. Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 267-290, jigs. 6, pis, 2 ).— 
This is a popular article giving descriptions of cultivated varieties of millets, their 
uses, feeding value, aud fermizing value. Cultural methods are suggested and 
injuries resulting from feeding millet discussed. 

The author seiiarates the different varieties into 3 groups, namely, foxtail, barn¬ 
yard, and broom (‘orn millets. Under foxtail millets, Common millet {Chcrioohloa 
italioa), German millet {('. iialioa). Golden Wonder millet {C, italioa), and Hungarian 
millet {C. italioa var. germanioa) are given as standard varieties of the g^oup. 
Under barnyard millets, Shama millet or jungle rice {Panicum colonum), Sanwa 
millet {P. frumentaceum), and bjirnyard millet {P. crus-galli) are described. Under 
broom-com millets Manitoba, Californian Beauty, French, Turkish, Broom corn, 
White French, Chinese White, Japanese White, Red French, and Japanese Red are 
mentioned. 

Study on sugar ocuie, II. Pellet (Svor, Indig., 53 {1899), Nos. 15, pp, 444-447; 16, 
pp. 479-481). 

Tields of beets as affected by light {Beet Sugar Oaz., 1 {1899), No. 8, pp. 18,19 ).— 
This article summarizes the results which have been obtained in growing sugar beets 
in partial darkness and in light Light increases the percentage of sugar in the beet 
and decreases the nonsugar and water constituents. 

Germany’s beet-sugar industry from 1877 to 1899 , H. W. Dibderich ( U. S. 
Consular llpts,, 1899, No. 226, pp. 471-474). —A tabular compilation of statistics bear¬ 
ing on the beet-sugar industry of Germany during the past 20 years. 

The sugar industry in Roumania, A. K. Misijn {Oesterr, Chem. Ztg., 2 {1899), No. 
17, pp. 458-464). —This is a oommuuication from the experiment station at Bucharest 
oil the growing of sugar beets, including the time of seeding, distance of planting, 
size of seed, use of fertilizers, varieties, and meteorological data; and the technology 
of beet-sugar manufacture. 

Some figures from two Westmoreland sugar estates, P. H. Greg {Jour. Jamaica 
Agr. Soo., 3 {1899), No. 9, pp. 521-533). on the yields per acre, juice in canes, 
value of x^roduot, etc. 

Tobacco culture, J. M. Pribgo {El cultivo del tahaoo. Madrid: M. G, H4rndndez* 
Sons, 1899, pp. 133). —The work treats of the tgbacco plant in general and discusses 
soils, climate, cultivation, varieties, and their degeneration, cost of production, and 
the different products obtained. 

Improving the quality of tobacco by means of fertilizer applioations, A. 

Stutzer {Tropenpflanzer, 3 {1899), No, 6, pp. 260-263). 

Tobacco, T. H. Sharp {Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soo., 3 {1899), No, 9, pp. 550-554 ).— 
Popular articles on the culture of tobacco, written for the purpose of assisting the 
tobacco industry in Jamaica. 
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Ctilture of tobacco in Tunis, F. Male'i {Her. Cult. Colonialcs, 4 {1899)^ Noe. 50^pp. 
S49-847; 81, pp. S6G-S)0; n (1899), Noe. .7?, pp. 18-80; 3S, pp. 56-61; 34, pp. 113-117).— 
Extract from the Bulletin dr la Direction de VAprieuUure of Tunis, dealing largely 
with the meteorology and tobacco soilw in the neighborhood of Cape Bon, with 
notes on the cultural ])ractice8 observed in these regions and on the export of tobacco. 

The world’s wheat supply, J. B. Lawks an I J. IT. Gilbert (London: Spot tie- 
woode «f* Co., 1898, pp. -Criticism of the statements of Sir W. Crooks relative to 
this subject. The artlcb^ is a reprint of the authors’ letter to The London Times of 
December *2, 1898. 

Trials of rust-resisting wheats, A. C. Macdonald (Affr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 
15 (1899), No. 4, pp. 3.'J9-M5). —In continuation of yirovious investigations the rust- 
resistant (jiialities of M<*deali, Italian, and Itietti wheat were tested. The experi¬ 
ment with Itietti waw a failun* owing to late sowing. In 13 eases Medeah was free 
from rust, slight ly attacked in 4, and more or h‘ss affeett'd in 9 others. Italian is 
reported free from rust in 17 cases, more or le‘<s affected in 23, and destroyed in 2 
instances. This wheat is said to withstand drought well, but the grain is said to be 
too hard. 

Course in practical agriculture; the food plants of warm countries and of the 
colonies, TTku/k (Couvh d'agriculinre pratique; lea plantra alimentaireH dea pays ohauda 
et dea colonies. Barts: Librairie de la Matson ruatique, 1S99, 8. ed., pp. 381,Jig8. 58 ).— 
This treats of rice, sorghum, dolich bread, fruit, etc. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Field experiments with nitrogenous fertilizers, K. I^. YoonnKEs 
ET AL. (New Jersey 'Stas. Jinh pp. :n ).—Fertilizer expfTiments were 
made to determine ‘‘under Held conditions tlie relative usefulness of 
the 3 distinct forms of nitrogen, viz, nitrate, ammonia, and organic, 
for crops belonging to that class in which rapid and continuous growth 
are important factors in determining the profits to be obtained in the 
growth of tlie croj).’’ Detailed data for tests with beets, tomatoes, 
muskmelons, yiotatoes, sweet potatoes, and forage crojis are given. The 
experiments with potatoes and forage crops are noted elsewhere in this 
issue (pp. 439, 440). The experiments were carried out both at the 
station and on farms in dili'erent i>arts of the State. In all cases the 
])lats under exyiei iment were well fertilized with the maiiurial elements, 
phosphoi .c acid and potash, previous to the application of the nitrogen. 

Beets .—The soil upon which the test with table beets was made was a 
well-drained, sandy loam which had been cropped with table beets for 
nearly 10 years and had received a yearly dressing of 20 tons of barn¬ 
yard manure and I ton of complete commercial fertilizer per acre. This 
same amount of fertilizer was again applied the season of the test. 
The object of the experiment was “to learn whether it would be profit¬ 
able to add nitrogen in its most active form to the crop grown upon a 
soil thus abundantly siipidied with plant food."’ Five plats each 
acre in size were used. One plat was used as a control. The others 
received 40, 50, 00, and 70 lbs., respectively, of nitrate of soda. The 
plants were set the last week in March and the fertilizer applied in 
three equal dressings April 22 and May 10 and 21. Harvesting began 
May 27 and continued until June 25. The number of bunches gathered 
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from the various plats on the different dates of picking, selling juice 
per bunch, and the value of the crop are given in tabular form, and the 
data are discussed. 

The earliness of the crop was greatly hastened by the use of the 
nitrate. At the lirst pic.king the average yield of bunches from the 
nitrate plats was 63 per cent greater than on the check plats. At the 
gathering 4 days later this yield was 135 jjor cent greater and at the 
third gathering, June 3, 17A per (*ent greater than on the check jdat. 
From that time on the yields of the different i)hits were about equal. 
The different amounts of the nitrate increased tlie extra earliness of 
the beets from 10.1 i)er cent in the case of the i)lat receiving the least 
nitrate to 23.7 i)er cent in the case of the i)lat having the great(‘st 
amount, though not in a regular ratio. The largest j)rice8 were 
received for the earliest gathering, and the greatest net gain per acre, 
$27.10, was obtained from the ])lat fertilized at the rate of 700 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda per acre. 

Tomatoefi .—The test was made on sandy loam soil in a good state 
of cultivation and of fair (juality. Four tenth-acre jdats were used. 
One plat was used as a <die(dv, one leceived nitrate ol* soda at the rate 
of 150 lbs. i)er acre, one dried blood at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre, and 
one sulphate of ammonia at the rate of 120 lbs. per acre. Half the fer¬ 
tilizers were ai)plied at the time of i)lanting and the remainder 3 weeks 
later. Data as to date of picking, yield, selling j^rice at the different 
dates of picking, etc., are tabulated. The largest yield of early toma¬ 
toes, the greatest miinber of ju ime fruits, the largest total yield, 21,605 
lbs., and the largest money returns, $215.52 per acre, were furnished by 
the plat fertilized with nitrate of soda. The i>lat fertilizc^d with sulphate 
of ammonia stood second, with a yield of 10,384 lbs. and a money value 
of the crop of $186.79; and the i)lat fertilized with dried blood last, 
with a yield of 12,808 lbs. and a money value of the crop of $121.67. 
The check plat gave a total yield of only 5,801 lbs. This had a money 
value of $51.02. The largest ])ercentage of imperfect fruit on the fertil¬ 
ized plats was found where dried blood was Uvsed. The author believes 
the results show that nitrate of soda, applied in reasonable amounts, 
not to exceed 150 lbs. per acre, has a favorable influence on both the 
early maturity and the total yield of the crop rather than an unfavor¬ 
able one as is sometimes believed. 

Mmkmelons .—The object of the work with muskmelons was (l)to 
comjiare the relative effects ujion the yield and (juality of crop of nitrate, 
ammonia, and organic forms of nitrogen, and (2) the effect of increas¬ 
ing amounts of these materials. Ten plats of light sandy loam soil, 
each -jV acre in size, were used. Plat 1 was used as a check; the 
remaining plats were divided into 3 groups of 3 plats each. Plats 1 of 
each group received 15, 25, and 35 lbs., respectively, of nitrate of soda; 
plats 2,12, 20, and 28 lbs., respectively, of sulj)lmte of ammonia; and 
plats 3, 20, 33, and 47 lbs., respectively, of dried blood. “ The actual 
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aitrogen applied in the difTerent forma was the same for each groap.” 
Half the fertilizers were applied at planting time and the remainder 
about 3 weeks later. 

The largest average yield, 115 per cent increase over the check plat, 
and the greatest number of marketable fruits, were obtained from the 
plats receiving nitrate of soda, the smallest application giving the largest 
total yield and greatest money returns. The average yields obtained 
from the plats receiving dried blood were 91 per cent greater than the 
yield from the check plat and about 4 per cent greater than the average 
yield from plats fertilized with sulphate of ammonia. The effects of the 
fertilizers on carliness were conflicting in the different groups, nitrate 
of soda standing at the head in the first and third groups, and dried 
blood ill the second. 

Sweet corn. —The plan of this experiment was similar in character and 
purpose to that with melons, the number of plats, their arrangement, 
and the amount of fertilizers used on each plat and the method of appli¬ 
cation being the same. The weight and number of ears of corn grown 
on each plat, weight of stalk, cost of fertilizers, and total value of crop 
are given in tabular form. ^‘The average increased yield [of ears] from 
the use of nitrate of soda was 21.1 per cent; from sulphate of ammonia, 
25.4; and from dried blood, 34.9 per cent.’^ And this yield was great¬ 
est, with but one exception, in group 3, which received the heaviest 
applications of fertilizers. The yield of stalks was increased by the use 
of nitrogen in every instance except on the plat which received the 
smallest aiiplication of nitrate of soda. The best average yields were 
made on the plats receiving sulphate of ammonia, and the yield of plats 
in group 2, which received medium amounts of fertilizer, was larger 
than in groups 1 or 3. The earliness of the croi) was somewhat 
retarded by unfavorable weather. Notwithstanding this, the applica¬ 
tion of the fertilizers was profitable in all cases except with the smaller 
amounts of nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia in group 1. The 
author belu'ves that aside from the determination of the most available 
forms oi‘ nitrogen, the experiment demonstrates the value of an abund- 
an<*e of all forms of fertilizer for this crop. 

Si^eet potatoes, —The relative effects of nitrate of soda and cotton¬ 
seed meal on the growth of sweet potatoes on a light sandy soil which 
lacked “ ‘ condition ’ and was ])oor in respect to physical character ” was 
investigated. Two plats, each one-half acre in extent, which had been 
well fertilized with phosphoric acid and potash, were used. One plat 
was fertilized with nitrate of soda at the rate of 200 lbs. per acre and 
the other with cotton-seed meal at the rate of 456 lbs. per acre. The 
results are tabulated. The yield of firsts” was 18.7 per cent greater 
and of ‘‘seconds” 22.8 per cent greater on the plat fertilized with nitrate 
of soda than on the plat receiving the cotton seed meal. 

Chexuical studies of Oregon i^ts—points on prune dipping, 
G. W. Shaw {Oregon 8ta, Bui, 50j pp, S ),—It is said to be an almost 
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universal custom in the State to dip prunes into a boiling solution of 
lye just previous to drying, to hasten the operation of drying, and 
to cleanse them and render the skin less tough. Besults are given of 
experiments in dipping prunes in lye of different strengths, and 
of analyses with reference to alkalinity of 27 samples of concentrated 
lyes found in Oregon markets. 

Prunes of normal size were subjected to treatment in a 1.25 per cent solution of 
lye for 20 seconds, and on removal from the solutiou were found to bo well cheeked; 
but small prunes wore very imperfectly ebeeked, many of them not being affected at 
all. Increasing the time seemed only to cause the prune to crack deeply or the skin 
to roll up, leaving the flesh badly exposed. A trial with a solution of double the 
strength used at lirst, 2.5 per cent alkalinity, only caused the skin to roll up worse 
and the cracks to be made deeper and failed to produce a well-checked fruit. 

The practical bearing of these experiments, in the opinion of the 
author, is <‘to enforce the idea of preliminary grading of fruit or, still 
better, the necessity of keeping trees in such a healthy condition as 
will permit them to bear only fruit of normal size.” 

No general rule can be given with regard to the use of lyes because 
of the great variation in strength of the different brands. Potasli lyes, 
as a rule, are preferred to soda lyes because of their more ready solu¬ 
bility in the case of sprays and their easier removal from dipped fruit. 
Tables show the net weight, price per can, percentage alkalinity as 
soda, actual alkali per can, and the actual alkali purchased for 10 cts. 
for a number of different brands of lye. Great variation in the weight 
of cans, percentage alkalinity, etc., was found betwc'en different brands. 

Pollination of pomaceous fruits, M. B. Waite (Ih S. Dept. Agr. 
Yearbook 1898^ pp. jI67-180, Jigs. 13 ).—This article consists largely of a 
review of the principal results of the author^s work on i)olliuation of 
the pear (B. S. B., C, p. 47). 

Experiments in cross pollination of the apple and quince are reported. 
The apple blossom and its adaptation for cross })ollination are described. 
It was noticed in western New York that ordinarily there were not 
enough insects to insure complete pollination when the main body of 
the orchards come into bloom. To obviate this difliculty it is recom¬ 
mended that hives of bees be kept in the vicinity. 

‘‘The methods followed in the work on the apple were the same as in 
the experiments with pears . . . [and], in a general way, the results 
were similar. . . . The division of the varieties into self-fertile and 
self-sterile sorts was not nearly so well marked. Crossing gave decidedly 
better results in all cases than self-pollination.” 

Experiments with Norton Melon, a variety producing fruit of the 
choicest quality, indicated that high <|uality is not necessarily associ. 
ated with sell-sterility. Cross fertilized apples were larger, more highly 
colored, and better supplied with seed tlian those self-fertilized. Experi¬ 
ments with the quince showed no such striking benehts from insect 
visits as in the case of the pear and apple. 
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Soils and fertilizers for pineapples {Queensland Agr. Jour.^ 4 
No, 6‘, pp, i72y 47S ).—It is stated that a sandy loam soil, rich in 
hiiirius and having a hardpan clay subsoil, is absolutely unsuitable for 
l)ineapple culture in Australia, which is contrary to the experience of 
the Florida Station (F. 8. It., 7, p. 214). It is stated also that in Aus. 
tralia, where the climate is subject to heavy rainfalls at certain periods 
of the year nnd at other times to comparatively long periods without 
rain or with oidy a small rainfall, the effect of the heavy rains on such 
a soil would be to saturate it completely, and as the water would huve 
no means ol* esciape it would stagnate and kill the plants. Perfect 
drainaiL»e is found to be essential to successful pineapple culture. It is 
further stated that the soil recommended for Florida conditions would 
dry out very rai)idly, since after the moisture in the foot or so of soil 
has become exhausted the hard])au would absolutely prevent its being 
replaced by (iapillary action. The same soil would, however, be adapted 
to i)inoai)ples ii* it were not underlaid by hardpan. 

Fertilizer experiments now in progress in Queensland indicate that 
I)ineai)ples are much benefited by applications of a mixture of soluble 
nitrogenous and phosphatic manures, but, contrary to the results 
obtained by the Florida 8tation, up to the present time potash has had 
little if any effect. 

A method for the rapid propagation of the strawberry by layers 
and cuttings, O. (Iazeau (Jou7\ Noc. Nat. Kort. France, 3, ser., 21 
(7S,9/y), May, pp, —A method of ])ropag{itiug strawberries is 

described which, it is claimed, is esi)ecially suited to the raiud propa¬ 
gation of a variety from a few plants. In the si)ring, as soon as the 
first runner shows its terminal bud with its rosette of leaves, it is 
layered, leaving only the t(*rminal leaves exposed. 4'he runner proper 
is thim protected from accidents and the weather. It also does not lose 
by evaporation any of the sap that it re<*eives from the mother ])lant. 
The bud itself is in intimate contact with a tine, moist, and well com- 
])acled soil, conditions mui'h more favorable to ra )id making of roots 
than are found in ordinary field culture. In about 12 days the bud has 
rooted and thrown out a runner which is a ])rolongation of the i)rimary 
runner, and after a few days this also is layered as before. This opera¬ 
tion is repeated lor each new^ bud that apjjears. These may be six or 
eight or even more. The mother plant generally throws out eight or 
nine runners, each of which is treated in the same way. As soon as 
the buds of the primary runners have struck roots, they in turn form 
adventitious buds and throw out secondary runners which are also 
layereil. The first lew w eeks the number of* plants increases in arith¬ 
metical progression, but later, obviously, in geometrical progression. 

When there is no longer room to make more layers, cutting must be 
resorted to. W hen the terminal rosette show^s two well-formed leaves 
the runner is sectioned close to its mother plant and the cuttings are 
planted out. In the author’s experience cutting was not so successful 
as layering^ the plants are not so vigorous and do not multiply so 
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rapidly, euttiug yielding only about 35 per cent as many plants as 
layering in the same time. The mother plants are set "2 meters apart 
each way, preferably the preceding fall, in a deeply worked and lieavily 
manured propagating bed. The growing season may be lengthened by 
starting the plants in a cold 1‘rame. Intense culture must be given and 
frequent waterings with a nitrogenous manure water. By massing 
plants that are to be used for ])ro])agation, the area to be cultivated 
and, consequently, the cost of cultivating is reduced to a minimum, 
riant s propagated by this method are exceedingly vigorous and yield 
an abundant harvest of very large fruit the following season, whereas 
by the ordinary method of i)ropagation they do not yield until the 
second year. 

Detailed cultural directions especially suitiMi to this method are given 
throughout the article. 

Hybrid coffee {Gord, Chron., .v. .vcr., No, 612^ p. 2-iO ),— 

The report of the Government gardens and i)jirks in Mysore for 1897-1)8 
states that the existence of hybi id codec plants on several estates in 
southern India appears now to be an established fact. 

“These new forms arc reported to combine, more or less, the characteristics of 
Coffea Hherica and C. arahioa, and are only hmnd in l(icaliti(*8 where tlie 2 species 
have been cultivated and i)ro])agatod together. Th(‘y have not been introduced by 
the planters as new varieties, but were unknown i>ri()r to the introduction of the 
West African species C, liheriva. It is tbeielorc reasonably inferred that those inter¬ 
mediate plants are true hybrids. The most remarkable thing about tiiem is their 
immunity from coffee-leaf disease, a condition wliicli can only be attributed to 
enhanced vitality in the eoustitutioii of the h>bri<l. This is a discovery of much 
iuiportauoe to the ])lanter and will encourage him to ]mrsue tln^ operation of crossing 
on methodical lim‘8 with a view to raising improved strains of seed.’’ 

A small codec plat (Hnisistiiig of 135 bushes, coiriprising 2 species 
and 1 variety, has been planted. Systematic hybridizing operations 
will be commenced as soon as these plants llower, which it is expected 
will be next season. 

Irrigation of the vine during a late drought, A. Mttntz ( Gompt. 
Kend, Acad, Sci, Fay'is, 12^ No, ;/>, pj>, 1 193 ),—During a 

period of drought late in tlie season a test was made of the x>ra(ttica- 
bility of pumping water a considerable distantie upgrade for irrigating 
a vineyard. The water was i)iiniped 1,500 meters and raised 40 meters. 
The application was equivalent to 220 mm. of rain. The increase in 
yield was on the average from 25 to 30 per (ieiit. 

Analysis .of the must showed that as a result of watering the water^ 
content of the fruit was increased and the sugar content de(ireased, 
but the relative decrease of sugar was much less than the relative 
increase in the size of the fruit—that is, there was a total increased 
production of sugar. The acid content was also considerably increased. 

The cost of the irrigation in this case was about 00 francs per hectare, 
while the returns were from 200 to 250 francs per hectare more than 
from a check plat not watered. 
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The replanting of vineyards with American vines, J. M. Gini,- 

liON (La reconstitution du vignoble. Cognac: Vve. 0, Berauldj 1899^ pp. 
17). —A general discussion of the subject. The three requirements for 
American vines used in replanting vineyards are that they be resistant 
to chlorosis and the phylloxera, and that the variety be adapted to the 
soil in which it is planted. Each of these requirements is discussed in 
detail from a ijractical standpoint. To insure resistance to chlorosis 
on soils having a lime content of not more than i5 per cent, use Kiparia; 
20 per cent, Uiparia-Eupestris; 25 per cent, liupestris; 35 per cent, 
Biparia-Berlaudieri, Bupestris-Berlaiidieri, or Vinifera-llupestris; above 
35 per cent, Berlandieri or Yinifera-Berlandieri. 

Rose culture in Oregon, G. Ooote (Oregon Sta. Bui. 58, pp, 11, 
pis. 7). —Po])ular directions are given for making and propagating mid¬ 
summer and fall cuttings and Manetti stocks; for propagating by bud¬ 
ding; and for planting, pruning, and disbudding roses. Brief notes 
are also given on the more usual insects and diseases affecting roses, 
with suggestions for their control. 

High standard roses have not been successfully grown at the station, 
owing to the sudden variations in temperature which are liable to occur 
during the winter months. Some of these varieties, however, when 
grown on native wild stocks and covered in winter by a coating of snow 
have done well. Of the varieties thus grown La France, John Hopper, 
La lihine, (iloire de Hijon, Gloire do Lyonnaise, and (Jueen of Morocco 
are noted as the best. Gloire de Dijon when grow’^n on native brier was 
found to lose its climbing habits and made but little wood growth. 
Mart^chal Niol was short lived, lasting only three or four years. Com¬ 
mon Sweet Brier, worked close to the ground, is recommended as stock 
for this variety. 

Can perfumery farming succeed in the United States? E. S. 

Steele (U. S . Dept Agr. YearhooJc 1H98, pp. 377-898, figs, 7), —The 
statistics of the trade in alcoholic perfumery are given and the methods 
of extracting essential oils brielly described. Exjjeriments indicate 
that the t«o8o, rose geranium, citrus fruits, and lavender can be suc¬ 
cessfully grown for perfumery in this country, so far as climate and 
soil ate concerned, i^^otes are given on thyme, rosemary, orris or iris 
root, bitter almond, umbelliferous aromatics, violet, cassie or ojiopanax, 
tuberose, jasmine, and the following native perfumery jdants: Sassafras, 
wintergreeu, sweet birch, red cedar, wild ginger, sweet golden-rod, large- 
flowered magnolia, sweet bay (Magnolia rirginiana), and yellow jasmine 
(Oelsemium sempervirens). From an CKionomic |>oint of view it is believed 
that the difficulty in the way of producing perfumery materials in this 
country is lack of information and experience and the cost of labor. 
I^evertheless it is believed that new industries in this class are feasible 
in particular localities. 

Ghreen asparagus out of season, J. Foussat (jRw. Hwi, et Fit,, SI {1899), No. 9 
pp. 199-eOM). —^l>iieotioiiB for foroing asparagae. ^ 
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The cabbage crop {Flot-ida Agr.f 3i6 {1899), No, 40, p, 610), —The nitrogen content 
ofdiiTeTent varieties of caTibage is noted and directions given for fertilizing cabbage, 
waking the seed bed, sowing the seed, cnltivation, and protection from insects, with 
suggestions as to best varieties to plant. 

Dwarf tomatoes, W. J. Green (Jmer, Gard,, 20 (1899), No, 250, p. 687), —Cultural 
notes. The anthor advocates staking this crop. 

Some tomato trials {Amer, Gard,, 20 (1899), No, 250, pp, 684, 685, fig, f).“-Re8uJt8 
with varieties of tomatoes in the American Gardening trial grounds are noted. The 
stake method of training with the continual removal of all lateral or side branches 
has given the most satisfactory results. The following varieties in the order named 
succeeded best in 1899: Stone, Royal Red, Crimson Cushion, Matchless, Trucker 
Favorite, Perfection, Thorbum Novelty, and a yellow sort. Golden Jubilee. 

The softening of peas on boiling, A. J. Swaving (Landbouw, Tijdschr,, 6 (1899), 
pp, ,'J5$’-S57). —The author reports experiments on the effect of different soils and 
fertilizers on the composition of peas, with especial reference to their becoming soft 
on boiling. 

Mushrooms, J. Hobson (Amer, Gard,, 20 (1899), No, 245, p, 610), —The prepara¬ 
tion of the mushroom bed is discussed and precautionary measures to bo observed in 
watering and otherwise caring for the crop noted. 

Vegetable physiology applied to fruit-tree culture, G. Brllair (Iter, ITort,, 71 
(1899), No. 16, pp, 376,377), —The value of proper lighting, the distance to sot different 
vines and orchard fruits apart, and methods of their pruning to secure access of light 
are popularly discussed. 

New nursery methods, N. E. Hansen (Nai, Nurseryman, 7 (1899), No, 8, pp, 89, 
90 ),— Paper read before the Philadelphia meeting of the American Pomological 
Society. In order to avoid a repetition of the widespread destruction of nursery 
stock and young orchards following the severe freezes of last winter, the author 
advises the adoption of the Russian method of using pure Pyrus baccata as stock. 

A year among the orchards of Nova Scotia, H. Hoopfr (Auihor^s ed.f 
repr, from Jour, Roy, Hori, Soc, England, 2^ (1899), pi, 1, pp, 20, fign, 4 ),— Paper 
on the present status of the fruit industry in Nova Scotia read before the Royal 
Horticultural Society of England at its meeting January 31, 1899. The grafting 
and pruning of apple trees; fertilizing, management, and spraying of orchards, and 
picking, packing, and shipping the fiiiit are especially considered, and notes given 
on the culture of cranberries, varieties of different fruits commonly grown in Nova 
Scotia, and on the Nova Scotia School of Horticulture and Fruit Growers^ Association. 

Special method for cleft grafting apples, pears, plums, and cherries, J. Bord 
(Beig, Hori, ei Agr,, 11 (1899), No, 16, pp, 246,247 ),— The author advocates cleft graft¬ 
ing these fruits in September and October instead of in the spring, and notes the 
successful results obtained by himself in cleft grafting at this time. 

The sand cherry as a stock, N. E. Hansen (Garden, 56 (1899), No. 1450, p. 176 ),— 
Notes on the characteristics and value of this native western fruit as stock, with an 
account of the work in selection now being carried on with it at the South Dakota 
Station. 

Pruning of trees and other plants, W. Saunders ( TJ, S, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1898, 
pp, 151-166 ,)— A popular article discussing the general principles ami practices of 
pruning and their specific application to the pruning of hedges, street trees, trees 
for timber, flowering shrubs, raspberries, blackberries, gooseberries, currants, apples, 
pears, plums, cherries, peaches, nectarines, and grapes. 

Fertilizers for fruit trees (Agr. Gaz, New South Wales, 10 (1899), No, 7, pp, 607- 
609 ),— Fertilizer formulas for apples and pears, stone fruits, and citrus fruits. 

Pears adopted by the Congrhs Pomologique of France (Garden, 55 (1899), No, 
1440, pp, 440-442 ).— A continued article. Complete pomological descriptions are 
given of a large number of varieties of pears. 

The banana in cultivation and oommeroe, A. L. Pikart (Garden, 56 (1899), No, 
1448, pp. 141,142), — ^Translated from Bulletin de la SoelAU tPAooUmataUon, 
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Camphor culture in Florida {Florida Agr.j 26 {1899)^ Ao. 85, p, 552 ),—Notes on 
experimental plantings by private individuals in soutbern Florida, whioli bave tbus 
far yielded encouraging results. 

Small fruits in 1897, G. C. Butz and J. P. Pillshuuy {Pennsylvania Sta. lipt, 
1891-98, pp, Variety tests and descriptive notes of strawberries, blackber¬ 

ries, currants, and gooselierries. In a comparative test of matted row and bill cul¬ 
ture for strawberries, tbo bill system produced berries iiiucb more uniform in size, 
of finer tlavor, and more bigbly colored. With tbe matted-row system fruit was 
from 1 to 6 days earlier and tbe ])lauts remained in bearing friun 1 to 4 days longer. 

Utilizing surplus fruits, (i. B. llKACKE'rr ( V. S. Dept. Ayr. Yearbook 1898, pp, 309- 
316). —This is a popular article treating in a practical way with tbe processes of 
drying or evaporation, canning, and extracting tbe juice of fruits. Tbo treatment 
of tbe fruit by tbe several iirocesses is described. Evaporation is considered tbe 
most economical ^irocess for tbe preservation of fruits. Among tbe minor points 
touched upon are tbe evaporation of cores and skins and tbo production of ‘^cbops,^^ 
cider, orchard brandy, vinegar, fruit juices, nnfernionted wine, fruit sirups, and jel¬ 
lies. It is recommended that fallen fruit bo utilized by turning the bogs into tbe 
orchard to forage upon it. 

Artificial fertilization of coffee-tree flowers for the purpose of obtaining 
hybrids (Planihig (tpinion, 4 {1899), Mar. 18: atm. in Per. Ayr, Reunion, 5 {1899), 
No. 7, pp. 319-3JJ), —Liberian colfee trees are recommended to bo ]danted among 
Moka varieties to facilitate cioss fertilization of the fiowers b> insect visits. Tbe 
resulting hybrids are said to luoduce cotlee of excellent tlavor and a tree more 
resistant to disease's. 

Tea from seed to cup in southern India, T. Buown {1*tanting Opinion, 4 {1899), 
Nos. 33, pp. 631, 631; 3f, pp, 67(9 pp. (i87, 688). —Tbe subjects of grafting, 

pruning, tojiping, picking the crop,removing blossoms, ami the like are ]»opularly 
considi'red. 

Vanilla {(JneensJand .Igr, door., 4 {1899), No. 6, pp. 177-481, Jif/s, 4 ).— 'fbis article 
deals with the cultivation, jmllination, fertilizing, and barvestingof vanilla; drying 
ami prc])aring the pods for marKc't, and tbe Lombm prices tor vanilla in 189^?. 

The present condition of grape culture in California, Il( smann { r. S, Dept, 
Ayr, Yearbook 1898, pp. 551-361), —This is a ski^tcli ot* the va])id dcvclojimont of 
gra])e growing in (bilifornia. It is believeil that tin* imiustry is estalilisbed on a 
linn basis and promises still greater dovelo])meiit as tbe merits of California wines 
become known. 

Subiriigation on vines by biush ditches, L. DEdRuri.v {Prog. Ayr. et Vit., 16 
{1899), No. ,16, pp, :169-114, Jiffs. ,!). —The details of making brush ditches and tbo 
advantage of using such ditches in connection with subiri igatiou by means of tiles 
are discussed at some length. Brush ditclu's when jiroiioily made last about 10 
years. An instance is noted of a vineyard irrigated in this manner in which tbe 
least yield for.20 >enrs in sm-cession bad been at tbe rate of 1711 hectoliters per hec¬ 
tare and tbe greatest ISIl hectolitiTs ]»er hectare. 

Resistant vines, G. JItsman.n (Panjic Rural Press, .58 {1899), No, 14, p. Hl.t ).— 
'Fbe author recites bis experiences with different varieties of resistant gra])es, and 
on this basis makes suggestions as to desirabb* varieties for planting for white and 
red wines. 

Green manures in vineyards, Douky ( Viyne Amer. el VilieuU. Europe, 33 {1899), 
No. 9, pp. ,181-183). —The author diseonrages the use of green mamires in vineyards, 
as tbe barm tiie\ do in taking np soil moisture more than counterbalanees their 
fertilizing value. 

Coloring grapes {Garden, 55 ( 1899), No. 11.19, p. 419 ).— Directions for putting color 
and finish on rijiening bunches of grapes. It is stated that the essentials to well- 
finished fruit are an abundant food and moisture supply at tbe roots, avoidance of 
overcropping, and a very liberal supply ol* fresh air night and day. 
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Notes on the self-fertility of cultivated grapes, 8. A. Bkaoii ( Proc. Soc. Prom, 
Jgr. SH,<, 1898, pp. 162-167). —The data of this arlicle Imvo also a])penTed in Bulletin 
167 of the New York State Station (E. S. R., 11, p. 248). 

Tests of methods of preserving fruits {(iartcnflora, IS {1899), No. 17, p. 404).— 
Fruit was (1) packed in turf dust in boxes and tlu* boxes stored in a cellar; (2) in 
turf dust in boxes after being wrapped in tissue paper; (3) wrap]>ed in tissue paper, 
packed in turf dust in boxes, and the boxes buried in the ground 18 in. deep, and 
(4) wrapjied in tissue paper and laid on racks in n iriiit storagi^ cellar. Fruit 
thus pjeserved was exhibited at the agricultural fair held iu Frankfurt, Germany, 
June 8-13,1899. Wrapping in tissue ]>apcr and packing in turf dust gave Ihebest 
results, all fruits considered ; and this method is thought to be a valuable means of 
prolonging the keeping periods of desirable market fruits, especially apples. 

The walnut, J.B. Nkff (Pacific Pural Press, ,18 (1899), No. 12, p, ISJ). —Notes on 
the growing, pruning, and diseases of walnuts. 

Cultivation of the English walnut ( U. S. Spec. Consular Ilpts., 16 (1899), pt, 2, 
pp, 152-167), —Notes on the culture, yield, and exports of English walnuts to the 
United States from Austria-1 lungarj, Franco, Germany, and Italy. 

Commercial chestnut culture in the United States, (». H. Towell (Amer, 
Card,, JO (1899), Nos. JJO, pp. 178, 179, jig. 1; 2J,i, pp. J,IS, J.X9, fig. /; 2J5, p. 280; JJ6, 
pp. J95, 296, Jigs. J; 236, p, 444; J4J,p. ,1,19, figs. 2). —A general discussion ol the his¬ 
tory and present status of the industry iu the United States, t>))es (»f cultivated 
chestnuts, chestnut culture, and varieties. 

The improvement of plants, A. IIemsley {Card. Chrou., 3. ser., 26 (1899), No. 66J, 
pp. 180, 187). —The author’s (‘xperienco iu the improvement of mignonette, Chinese 
primulas, cinerarias, pelargoniums, begonias, and carnations is given iu more or less 
detail. 

Centaurea ragusina, H. T. Martin (Gurd. Chron., ,2. sir., JO (1899), No. 004,p. J23 ).— 
Culture notes. 

Decorative and cactus dahlias, Tj. Bauhon (Amer. Card., 20 (1899), No. 241, pp. 
038, 039, figs, S ),— Discussion of the chara<*tei istics of these two classes of dahlias. 

Commercial fertilizers iu the culture of geiauiums, V. {Her. (’ult. 

Coloniales, 5 (1899), No, 37, pp. 177-179). —The > ields of geranium essence obtained 
on 9 plats dillcreutly fertilized are tabulated and discubsed. Sujierpliosjdiate of 
lime proved the most efficient fertilizer of the diderent materials om]»loyed. 

Perfumes from plants, F. W. BuuBUiixiK (Carden, ,10 (1899)^ \o. J i44,p2i. 59-02). — 
A catalogue of the])lautH most generally grown for tlieir fragrance, and especially of 
those having sweet-scented leaA^es as well as dowers. 

Hybridization, F. A. Waugh (Amer. Card., 20(1899), No. 2Ji,pp. 461-436, figs. 4), — 
This paper contains a catalogue of important hybrids among ornamental plants and 
fruits, the author’s statement of the general lavs of liybridity and of hybridism, and 
I)ractieal suggestiems to ])laut breeders. 

Bulb growing in the State of Washington, A. Simon (Amer, Floret, 14 (1899^, No. 
570, pp, 1357, 13,18; Florists^ Exchange, 11 (1899), No. 24, p. 020 ).— Experiments in 
raising flowering bulbs have been carried on for G to 8 years at Orcas Tslaml, San 
.Tuan County, Wash., with results indicating that the soil and climatic conditions 
of this region are adapted to the bidustry. Western Washington is said to have 
])lenty of moisture in the growing season, a period which extends usually from Octo¬ 
ber to the July following, and the ground rarely freezes to the depths the bulbs are 
planted. This is followed by a rainless period of 60 to 90 days in mid-season. The 
bulbs are found to mature in a remarkably short time. This is believed to be due 
to the facts that from the time the bulbs are^danted or commence their fall growing 
until after the blooming period, there is no cessation in growth on account of frost, 
and that the bulbs got thoroughly ripened off before the growing period commences 
again. It is stated that larger and better developed blooms and 50 per cent more 
stock is obtained than iu Holland. 
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Cause* of imperfeot or deformed flowers in Bemrada lilies, A. F. Woods {Oar- 
deninfft 7 (1899), No 163, V- 897),—T\ifi development of brown sunken spots on the 
petals is stated to be due to weak bulbs. Splitting of flowers on one side is often 
caused by the work of tlie aphis on young buds of plants which have been forced 
rapidly. 

Orchid roots ( Harden, 36 (1899), No. 1448,pp. 21,22). —Notes on the habits of growth 
of roots of various orchids. 

A monogxaph of Cypripedium, V, Des Bois (Lee Cypripediim; leur monographie. 
Hand: K, Meyer, 189S,pp. Ui). — Tliis is said to be a work essentially for gardeners, 
being rather a Nolimiinons compilation than a s^sti'inatic study. The names and 
descriptions aie genoially given as originallv ]mbli8hed without an attempt to die- 
■criminate synonyms. ^ 

Soil vs. climate In the culture of roses (Hard. Chron., S. $er., 25 (1899), No, 6SS, 
p. SI), —It is contended that climate has far mort> to do with the successful culture 
of the rose than docs the soil. This opinion is supported b> arguments diawn from 
the culture of the plant in a number of localitu's in tbt‘ British Isles and on the 
Continent. 

Btistory of the sunflower, Koze {Jour, Soc, Nat. Jfori. France, S. eer,, 21 (1899), 
June, pp. f)0'j-312). —Extensive bistorn al notes 

Early sweet peas, K. 'f. Biioiiii iistov (Card. Chron., S, aer., 25 (1899), No, OSG, p. 
ISJ ).—Notes on numeious vaiic^ties. 

Shading violets, V. H. Douse 11 (Amer. Ftoriat, 14 (1S99), 'So. 576, p. 1S64). —It is 
recommended that violets be shaded from the time they are set out until October. 
The light should bo stiongbnt veil diffused during the growing season. 

The Kei apple (Abeiia caffra), F. M. I^ausi&y (Queensland Ayr. Jour,, 4 (1899), No, 
€,p. 468, pi, /).—Botanical, cultural, and culinary notes. The plant is recommended 
for hedge making. 

Moving large trees without a wagon, E. Andu^ (7?er. llort., 71 (1899), No. 14, pp. 
825-328, figs, 4). —Th(‘ nu'thod consists in lifting the tree from the ground by means 
of derricks, mounting on rolls, and moving as a building is moved. The method is 
espeoially adapted for use on hillsides and wot ground. 


rOEESTRY. 

Notes on some forest problems, (t. Pinohot {IT, 8. Dept, Agr, 

Yvarboolc 189S, pp, lSl-19T^,plH, J ),—The author briefly ineutioiis some 
of the phases through which the iiublic estimation of forestry has 
passed, introductory to a short discussion of what he believes to be the 
true character and proper field of forestry in the United States. At. 
first, forestry was understood to relate to trees, but more to the indi¬ 
vidual tree tlian to forests. The economic management of forests and 
conservative lumbering is a more recent understanding of the subject, 
and to this must be added the effect of forests on the water supply. 

The subject as described by the author may bo divided into two divi¬ 
sions : Forestry in wooded regions, and in the treeless regions. In the 
wooded regions, iorestry has to do with ttie protection and preserva¬ 
tion of forests, but, most of all, with their use. In the drier regions of 
the West, the duties of the forester include the protection of the 
mountain forests, not only for the purpose of wood, but also on account 
of the effect of forests on the water supply, and also tree planting in 
the plains and treeless valleys. 
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The work that the Govemmetit ia carrying on in forestry is briefly 
ontlined, and some of the obstacies to conservative lambering are 
stated. Among these obstacles the principal ones are lack of definite 
information and the effbet of heavy taxes on forest lands. The sub¬ 
jects of forest grazing, tree planting in the plains, and forest fires are 
briefly reviewed. 

Influence of spacing on the growth of certain trees, A. Jolyet 
{Buh [Min. Agr. France] 18 {1809)^ No. 2, pp. 28(i-291 ).—The author 
reports the effect of iilanting spruce, pine, and larch trees at distances 
of 1,1and 2 meters apart. The trees when planted were 3 and 4 
years old, and the measurements were made in the spring of 1898 after 
having been idanted from 12 to 14 years. The average spread ot the 
different trees, their c*ircumferen(*e, and height are given. It appears 
from the figures given that a distance of about 2 meters gives the best 
results, especially with spruce. This distan(*e seems particularly to 
favor increase in diameter. The effect on height is not definitely 
shown. 

The restoration of mountain covering, T. P. Lttkkns {Farenter^ 5 
(1899), No. 7, pp. 151~’155 ).—The author comments upon the trees avail¬ 
able for the restoration of mountain covering in southern Osilifornia, 
and describes their characteristics, growth, and liabitat. Of the trees 
best suited to this purpose the tnbercnlated or knobcone i)ine {Pinus 
fubercnlata) is considered especially available on account of some of its 
peculiarities of growth. The habit of the tree in holding its cones for 
many years, or, in fact, until the death of the tree, when the seeds are 
liberated, renders it peculiarly adapted to reforesting burned areas, and 
it is in these regions that the tree seems to be most abundant. 

Another tree which is well adapted to this purpose is the Sequoia 
gigantea, and an instance is cited in which Sequoia seeded simultane¬ 
ously with i)ines, firs, and Libocedrus after about 7 years had attained 
a marked advantage in growth over the others. Among other trees 
adapted to mountain covering the author mentions the silver firs {Abies 
concolor and A. magnifica) and the silver pine {PiniiH ponderosa). 

Qrowing forest-tree seedlings, W. B. Alwood and *1. L. Phillips 
{Virginia Sta. Bui. 88, pp. i5-55 ).—The horticultural department of 
the station has for a number of years been growing forest and orna¬ 
mental trees for resetting in the campus and station grounds. In 1896 
cooperative experiments were undertaken in connection with this De¬ 
partment in which it was desired to study the effect of climate 04 
several species of forest trees grown from seeds collected from different 
parts of the country. The species tested were black walnut, bur oak, 
hackberry, honey locust, boxelder, green ash, and white ash. The 
more important data concerning the growth of the different species 
during the 2 years in which the experiments were conducted are given 
in tabular form. While no very constant differences due to change of 
locality are observed, in some cases the trees grown from, southern seed 
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were considerably longer in maturing in the fall and consequently were 
more injured by frost. 

It is stated that the growing of forest-tree seedlings may be easily 
accomplished. Seeds of the silver maple or other early-ripening species 
must bo gathered and sown at once. The late ripening species should 
be sown in autumn or stratified and planted in the spring. All forest- 
tree seedlings should be grown in mellow loam soil so as to encourage 
the develoimient of a strong root system, and transplanting should be 
made at the end of the first or second year into nursery rows. Most 
forest trees should be permanently planted when they have attained 
a height of from 5 to 8 ft. 

The redwood forests of California, H. Gannett {Forester^ 5 {1899)^ 
No. 7 , pp. J 2 ).—The author describes the redwood [Sequoia 

sempervireiiH)^ its distribution throughout the Pacific coast, and the 
extent of its forests. The tree is said to be, to a considerable degree, 
exempt from injury by forest fires on account of the small amount of 
resin contained in the wood. Where the redwood forests have been cut 
ott but few seedlings are found, and tlie author states that probably by 
the progressive drying of the climate the environment is not now favor¬ 
able to the growtli of tlie redwood, and with the clearing away of the 
present forests the lumber value of this species will disappear. 

The Douglas spruce in northern Oregon, 11. S. Graves [Forester^ 
5 [1H99)^ No. pp, 52~r>7^ pis. 2). —The Douglas spruce is said to be 
found from tide land to an elevation of between 5,000 and 0,000 ft. 
above sea level. Scattering trees occur near the coast but only begin 
to reach their normal develoiiment above the recent sea deposits. On 
the eastern side of the Cascade Kange the author has not observed the 
tree at a less elevation than 2,800 ft. In Washington and Oregon the 
Douglas spruce is probably the most rapid growing of coniferous trees, 
and tlie author summarizes a number of measurements made during 
189G to ascertain the rate of growth and reproduction. 

Notes are given on the liabit of the tree, its tolerance toward shade, 
reproduction, and growth. When growingin open situations Douglas 
spruce develops a large spreading crown, which gives the tree a broad, 
conical aspect. In dense stands, however, the trees are very tall, shed 
their lower branches early, and form long, clear boles with narrow com¬ 
pact crowns. The largest tree measured by the author was 13 ft. in 
diameter and was estimated to be over 300 ft. in height. While there 
is no apparent difference botanically between them, lumbermen recog¬ 
nize 2 tyi)es of spruce—a red and a yellow. The author states that 
yellow spruce is old and mature and generally found in dense forests, on 
good soil, and in favorable situations. The trees have long, clear, full 
trunks, narrow crowns, and a fine-grained, yellowish wood. The red 
spruce has a comi)aratively largo crown, deeply corrugated bark, and 
coarse-grained, reddish wood. For the most part the red spruce is 
found on the eastern slo])e of the Cascades while the yellow variety is 
confined to the Pacific slope. 
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From tables in which average measurements of a number of plats are 
given it ap]>ears that the tree reaches its maximum rate of growth in 
height between its twentieth and thirtieth years, during which period 
it is shooting up 2.4 ft. per year. The mean annual growth in height 
for the first 30 years is 1.9 ft.; the rate of growth in diameter is very 
regular; it reaches its maximum about its thirtieth year and continues 
at the rate of 0.24 in. per annum until the tree is about 50 years old, 
after which the rate decreases. From the figures given, a fully stocked 
plat should contain between 2,000 and 3,000 twenty-year-old trees per 
acre. With the increased growth the number of trees decreases until 
at the age of 83 years one plat contained 150 trees, which is about 0.7 
that of a fully stocked area. The annual increase of growth in such a 
forest is a little more than 2 cords i>er a(;re. 

Work of the Division of Forestry for the farmer, (?. PrNCiioT ( U. S. Dept. Agr. 
Yrarhook pp. L*97-!^>()Sy pU. Jfjige. J ).—The DiviHion of Forestry, lo its relation 

to tln^ farmer, baa two important lines of work, namely, the introduction of suitable 
ti ers for planting in the treeless portions of the West and the b(*ttor handling of 
wood lots on farms in tlie regions where trees now grow. Tlio Division of Forestry 
has undertaken to give practical a<lvice as how Ix^st to secure the advantages of 
proper inaiiagenient and a copy of the agreement between the Department and the 
owner of a wood lot is given. The working jilan for a wood lot at Oakland, N. J., 
is ajipended. 

The profession of forestry. (J. Finc iiot (Forester, .’i (7899), jYo. 7, pp. 156-100, ph. 
■J ).—An address delivered before the students of Vale University. 

The need of forestry experiment stations, W. R. fiAZKNUY (Proe. Cohimbus 
Jlori. Soe., 18 (789S), pp. 15-17). —A ])opnlar address on forestry. 

Forestry experiment stations, Lohen (AJlg. Forst u. JagO. Zig., 05 (1899), No. 4, 
pp. 118-rjl). —An address outlining the organization of forestry stations in Uermany 
and hrietly suininari/ing their investigations. 

Forestry in the United States {Miti. Deui. Laiidiv. (ieselL, If (1899), No. 11, 
Jieilage, pp. 50-50). —A rt-siinn* is given by the (Jerman Embassy of the forests and 
forestry conditions of the United Stale's. 

Forest administration in Bengal, E. (1. (hiESTKR (1897-98, pp. 90). —A report is 
given on the* extension and constitution of the State forests, their management, 
gross yield and ont]>nt of foiest ]>rodno<‘, financial results, ft>rcst administration, 
etc. Under the subject of iiianagemciit of State forests, working plans are dis¬ 
cussed, and tlie gi'iieral subject of forest pnitection, improvement, and exploitation 
is considered in detail. 

Forestry in New South Wales, W. S. Camphkli. (Hpt. Australasian Asmoo. Adv. 
Sei., 7 (1808), pp. 958-901). —The author reviews the forestry conditions of New 
South Wales, calling attention to some of the valuable timber and also the necessity 
of its proj>er conservation. 

On the forests of Dean, F. Bailey (Trans. Hoy. Scoltish Arbor. Soc., 15 (1898), pt. 
3, pp. ‘292-50(F). —Extracts are given from a report by H. ('. Hill on the above forests," 
in which the working plan for high meadow woods is outlined and suggestions given 
for the management of the forest as a whole. 

Establishment of State model forests for Scotland, F. Bailey, R. C. Mitnro 
Ferguson, and R. Galloway (Trans. Hoy. Scottish Arbor. Soc., 15 (1898), pt. S, pp. 
201’-222 ).—A letter addressed to the pre-^ident of the Board of Agriculture, setting 
forth the views ot the society on this subject. 

Working plan for the forests of the Raith Estate. F. Bailey and G. IT. Mac¬ 
Donald (Trans. Hoy. Scottish Arbor. Soc., 15 (1898), pi. 3, pp. 223-278; Summary in 
Trans. Uiahland and A,or. Soc. Scotland, 5. ser,, 11 (1899)y pp. 115-121). —Gives working 
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plftn» for tbe management of the forest in the interest of the ohareoal prodnctlaiu 
This is said to be the first plan pat into operation in Scotland. 

The relation of forest preservation to the pnblio welfare, J. B. Collins (Fct^ 
e$ter, 5 (^S99), No, 6, pp, liS7-199), — ^An address before Montana State Uniyersity. 

What shall we do for the forest? {Forester, 5 {1899)^ No, 6, pp, 199--1$S),-^A. sym^ 
posinm of 4 papers on this subject, as follows: An object lesson of forest destruction, 
£. L. Berthond; The need of forest legislation in Colorado, H. Michelsen; The advisa¬ 
bility of forest culture, and The increasing interest in forest preservation. 

The lumberman's view of the forest {Forester, 5 {1899), No, 6,pp. ISS^ISS), —Two 
paper8~(l) Forest destruction, H. B. Ayres, and (2) Conservation, E. M. Griffith. 

Trees in cities and some of the causes of their destruotion, P. Ntpbls {Ann, 
8oc, JUlge Micros., 2S {1898), pp, 76-143, pi, 1), 

On the influence of outting and different degrees of light upon the stand of 
forest trees, ScHWAPrACH {Ztschr, Foret u, Jagdw,, 31 {1899), No, 5, pp, 359-293), 

The decay of trees, A. C. Forbks {Oard. Chron,, 3, ser., 26 {1899), No, 656,p, 66), — 
Notes are given on some of the causes of decay in forest trees. That decay is often 
npt an immediate cause of the death of the tree is shown by citing examples of 
oaks and yews known to be more than 1,000 years old, although nothing remains of 
the tree trunk but a shell. It is stated as a fact that almost all examples of very 
old trees are either pollards or pollard-like in their stem and growth. The commer¬ 
cial value of clean holed sound trees, greater liability to destruction by winds, 
and tendency to weakening of root system are given as causes of the destruction of 
many trees. 

The basket willow, E. Hkksey (Bm7. Bussey Inst., 2 {1899), pt, 8, pp, 429-436),^ 
Gives an account of experiments on the cultivation of Salixpurpurea and 8,i>iminalis 
for basket osiers, etc. Directiojis are given for the preparation of the soil, planting, 
cultivation for various purposes, and iiiothods of handling the crop. It is also stated 
that many of the roots possessed no root hairs, but seemed to be enveloped in myce¬ 
lium. From this it is thought the plant lives, partly at least, through the symbiotic 
action of the mycorrhiza. 

Some timber trees of Queensland, J. W. Fawcett {Queensland Agr, Jour,, 4 
{1899), No, 5, pp. 382-387, pis, 3). —Notes are gi\en describing a number of species of 
Casuariiia and giving their distribution and uses. 

A short key to the hitherto known species of Euc£d3rptU8, J. G. LAkhmann 
{Upt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Sci., 7 {1898), pp. 523-530). —A key is given for the more 
read,> determination of the 140 species of this important timber tree of Australia. 

A review of the characters valuable for the classifioation of the Eucal 3 rptua, 
R. Tatk {Ryt. Australasian Assoc. Adv. Sci., 7 {1898), pp, 544-552), —The author 
reviews the various systems of classifioation that have been adopted and gives an 
arrangeinent of the species based on tbe shape and structure of the fruits. 

The mesquite tree and its pods, T. Steel {Upt, Australasian Assoc, Adv, Sot,, 7 
{1898), pp. 940, 947). —A brief note is given calling attention to the mesquite (Proso- 
pisdulvis) and its pods and analyses are given of samples, oomparisons being made 
with ]>ods from the honey locust, (Heditschia triacanthoa. 

Recent investigations in Prussia in regard to the quality of timber, W. Som¬ 
erville ( Trans. Roy. Scottish Arbor. Soe., 15 (1898),pt. 3, pp. 279-291).—This is a trans¬ 
lation of a portion of A. Schwappach’s work upon this subject and treats of the 
investigations ma<le of the specific gravity and resistance to crushing of timbers 
grown in Prussia. In all, timber from 263 trees was studied, the varieties being 
Scotch fir, Norway spruce, Hil\er fir, white pine, and beech. 

RTatural reforestation in the Southwest, J. W. Toumbt {Forester, 5 {1899), No, 
7, pp, 145-147, fig, 1), —The author calls attention to some of the problems to be con¬ 
sidered in the southwestern portions of the United States, particularly California 
and Arizona, where the denuded lands may he gradually covered with tree growth. 
Several instances are cited in which through natural agencies this has been secured, 
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tlii» fegUm will daiiMid htfgely upon the pieven- 
tlMi ^Ibdrait ilM endeloee wnSpiog hf etooki pectieiiUrly sheep. 

FonrUi SttBiwl report of the ohief fire warden of Minnesota, C. C. Andrews 
{18SS, pp» 148, pU, IW).—A stsftement is given on the praotioal working of the Minne¬ 
sota fixe-wardet\ law. During the year eovered by the report there were 51 forest 
fires lyid 57 prairie fires reported. Of the former, 7S per cent were extingnished by 
the State officers. The present condition of the forests in a number of counties of the 
State is pointed out, and their ultimate value, if properly managed, is shown. 

The report contains summaries showing the condition of a number of private for¬ 
ests in this country and the forestry conditions in a dozen or more European States. 

Forestry legislation of Switserland (Bui. Soo. Cent. Foret. Belg,, 6 (1899), No. 7, 
pp. 485-441 ).—A brief summary of the Swiss laws relating to forestry. 

The Massaohusetts Forestry Association, A. Chamberlain (Forester, 6 (1899), 
No. 10, pp. 819-881 ).—^Notes the organization and aims of this association. 


SESDfi—WEBBS. 

Sffeet of alkali on seod germination, J. Stewart (TJtcih Sta. Bpt 
1898, pp. XXFJ-XXXF, dgms. 8 ).—As a part of the preliminary work 
on the study of alkali problems, the author conducted a series of experi¬ 
ments with wheat, oats, rye, barley, alfalfa, peas, and red and white 
clover, to test the effect of different amounts and different kinds of al¬ 
kalis upon their germination. Shallow tin plates containing 400 gin. of 
sand were prepared, to which were added varying quantities of carbon¬ 
ate of soda solution representing a percentage of alkali ranging from 
0.05 to 4 per <*.ent. In another lot sodium sulphate and in a third sodium 
chlorid were substituted for sodium carbonate. In general it was noted 
that the sodium sulphate is less injurious than either of the other alkalis, 
but in nearly every case 1 per cent of the white alkali was fatal to germi¬ 
nation. With the white and red clovers white alkali proved as injuri¬ 
ous as the black. Although sodium carbonate is coiu^eded to be the 
most injurious of the three compounds tested, the chlorid, in its ii\juriouB 
effects, stands very close to it. In every case but one 0.5 per cent of 
either carbonate or chlorid proved fatal to germination. 

In reference to their ability to withstand alkalis, the cereals gener¬ 
ally surpassed the legumes, although peas are nearly as hardy as the 
cereals, and in black alkali proved stronger than either wheat or oats. 
In their germinative power the cereals stand in the following order: 
Oats, wheat, rye, and barley, oats being {he weakest. This rdation 
holds good for all three kinds of alkali tested. The relative power 
of the legumes to resist effects of different alkalis varies slightly. 
In the black alkali the relation was: Alfalfa, white clover, red clovmr,^ 
and peas, the alfalfa being the weakest. With the sodium sulphate and 
sodium chlorid the relation is the same, except that the alfalfa and white 
clover change places. It was further found that alfalfa is able to with¬ 
stand the effects of large amounts of sodium sulphate better than red 
clover, although with small amounts of sulphate the red clover appeared 
the sth>nger. It is stated as worthy of mention that even in soils free 
lOeW-^No. 6--5 
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from alkali the alfalfa and white and red elovers exhibited a mneh 
smaller power of germination than either of the other kinds of seeds* 
The author states that the results of this preliminary experiment would 
simply indicate that cereals would prove a much surer crop oh alkali 
soils than legumes. 

The effect of ferments on the germination of old seed, A. 

Thomson {Gartenflora, i5 (1896)jp. 344; aha. in Oentbl. Agr. Ohem.^28 
(1899)j No. 5, p. 352 ).—A report is given of experiments on the germi¬ 
nation of a number of cereals taken from the economic collection of 
the University of Dorpat, these seeds being from 20 to 25 years old. 
They were divided into lots of 100 each and soaked for 24 hours in dia¬ 
stase or pepsin solutions, after which they were well washed with dis¬ 
tilled water and germinated. The pepsin and one of the diastases 
were commercial preparations, and the second diastase was extracted 
from freshly germinated barley* 

The experiments showed that barley which gave a germination of 4.5 
per cent germinated 35 per cent when treated with a 5 per cent dia¬ 
stase solution and 48 per cent with a 10 per cent diastase solution. 
A 5 per cent pepsin solution raised the percentage of germination 
from 4.5 to 10 per cent. Oats which had a germination of 16 per cent 
germinated 47 per cent when treated with a 5 per cent diastase solution 
and 54 per cent with a 10 per cent disastase, while a 5 per cent pepsin 
solution increased the germination to 39 per cent. A small-grained 
maize, which possessed a germinative energy of 3 per cent, germinated 
49 per cent when treated with a 5 per cent diastase solution and 38 
per cent with a 5 per cent pepsin solution. Eye and wheat which 
showed no germination when soaked in water gave no indication of 
germinating after treatment with the ferments. Peas which germi¬ 
nated 5 per cent germinated 22 per cent when treated with a 5 per cent 
diastase solution. Wliite clover when untreated germinated 17 per cent, 
and 50 per cent when soaked with a diastase. Yellow clover with a 
germination of 7 per cent gave 13 per cent when treated with diastase. 

Report of the seed-control station in Lund (Sweden) for the 
year 1898, B. Jonsson {Malmo, 1899^ p. 19 ).—^The reimrt presents the 
us^jal account of the work done in analyzing seed samples, of which 
1,621 were examined during the year. An investigation of the 
iniluence of the germination bed on the germination of seeds is also 
reported. The Jacobsen germination apparatus (E. S. E., 10, p. 12) 
was used. The highest results were obtained for all seeds tested when 
the disks of felt were sterilized, put on warm, and changed daily, the 
paper being left unchanged. When the felt disks were changed as 
before and the filter paper changed every fifth day, somewhat lower 
results were obtained, viz, for Daciylia gUmerata 89.6 per cent against 
97.2 per cent, for Featuoa rubra 74 per cent against 85.2 per cent, for 
timothy 72.2 per cent against 80.8 per cent, etc. When neither frft 
disks nor filter paper were changed, the germination of the seeds men¬ 
tioned was 88, 40, and 74 per cent, respectively.— ^f. w. woi-l. 
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Vh9 eradieation of oliarlook (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 6 (1899), 
No. In pp. 17-21). —A report is given of a number of experiments con- 
dncted in various parts of England for the eradication of charlock 
(Sinapis arvensis). In several of the experiments the effect of 1 to 6 
per cent solutions of copper sulphate in qualities varying from 10 to 
100 gal. per acre was tested on fields of barley and oats. It seems fix>m 
these experiments that copper sulphate will destroy the charlock with¬ 
out injury to the cereal crops or seeds sown with them, such as vetches 
and mangels. The strength of solution, it is said, should not exceed 2 
per cent, and from 25 to 50 gal. per acre should be applied. Similar 
experiments were conducted in which sulphate of iron was applied in 
strengths of 13 to 20 per cent to an oat field. The charlock was 
destroyed by this treatment, although it is thought that the strengths 
of solutions were too strong to be used on a large scale. Whichever 
method of treatment is adopted, 1 or 2 applications should be made 
while the cereal crop is quite small. The solutions may be sprayed by 
hand, but experience has shown that horsepower sprays are more 
economical. The application should be made during fine weather, when 
there is no immediate prosi>ect of rain, and a second application, 
following the first by a short interval, will frequently be found 
advantageous. 

Experiments in which the charlock was in full flower among oats 18 
in. high were unsuccessful. At this time 4 per cent solutions of copper 
sulphate at a rate of 50 gal. per acre did not kill all the flowers, the 
weeds being protected to a considerable extent by the oat plants. 

Experiments on charlock spraying in 1899, J. Hornsby (Agr. 
Oaz. [London], 50 (1899), No, 1314, p. 232; Farm and Home, 18 {1899), 
No. 918, p. 335) —An account is given of a series of experiments con¬ 
ducted upon two fields of barley for the eradication of charlock {Sinapis 
arvensis), in which solutions of coppei^ sulphate and iron sulphate were 
tested, different quantities and strengths of solutions being compared. 
The iron sulphate was used in strengths of 7^ and 10 per cent at the 
rate of from 32 to 40 gal. per acre without effect. The solutions of 
copper sulphate used were 2,3,4, and 5 per cent, the quantity employed 
varying from 16 to 40 gal. per acre. The first series of experiments 
were made when the plants were just beginning to show the flower buds. 
Many of the plants at this time were quite small, possessing only five 
or six leaves. Another series of experiments was conducted later, in 
which 2 and 4 per cent solutions of copper sulphate at the rate of 7^ 
and 85 gal. per acre were sprayed over the fields when the charlock was 
coming into fiower, and a still further lot was sprayed with 72 gal. of a 
4 per cent solution to test whether the weed would be killed when 
forming its seed, and also to ascertain the eff'ect on white clover which 
had been sown with the barley. 

In all these experiments the copper sulphate treatment was very 
efficient, fully 85 per cent of all plants of charlock being destroyed with¬ 
out any permanent injury to the barley or clover. As a result of these 
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e^perbuents the Author recommends spnijring ehatloiA At the raite of 
40 gAl* per eere with s 2 per cent solotton when the plants aee wbaH, 
or, tiie charlock is in full flower. At the r^ of 60 gal. per acre with « 
4 per cent solution. The quantity to be nsed was also found to vary 
with the atmospheric conditions at the time of spraying. * 

Ghmss Med and its Impuritiea, G. H. Hicks ( U. 8. D^, Agr, Tto/rimok 18B8y pp, 
473^8, pU, Sffigs, S ),—^The author points out some of the difficulties met with in 
securing good grass seed and suggests various ways in which the quality might be 
improved. Illustrated descriptions are given of a number of the more common grass 
seeds and the impurities usually accompanying them. Among those described are 
Kentucky blue grass, rough-stalked meadow grass, wood meadow grass, timothy, 
orchard grass, tescues, English rye grass, awnless brome grass, meadow foxtail, red- 
top, and bent grasses. 

Seed testing and seleotion, J. Atkinson (Brssders* Quz,, 36 {1899)^ No. 26, p, 
.—Brief directions for seed testing and selection. 

Report of seed testing during 1898, Beinling ( Wohnbl. Landw. Ver. Qroesherz^ 
Baden, 1899, No. 10, pp. m-US). 

Effect of inductive eleotrioity on the germination of seed, F. £. Ahlfvsnqbbk 
(Ofrera. K. Svenaka Veienah. Akad. Forhandl., 1898, No. 8, pp. 23, fig. 1; aha. in BoU 
Centhl., 79 {1899), No. 3, pp. 53, 34 ).—Experiments with a large number of seeds of 
economic plants showed that eleotrioity exerted a beneficial Influence on the germ!" 
nation of many varieties. Old seed and those requiring a long time for germination 
were either not influenced at all or very slightly. In accordance with the conclusions 
of Kinney (E. S. R., 9, p. 54), maximum, minimum, and optimum strengths of current 
were observed. 

Weeds in cities and towns, L. H. Dewey ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 
193-200, figa. 5).—The characteristics of city weeds are pointed out, and among those 
most widely dispersed are the cocklebur, tall ragweed, rough pigweed, burdock, and 
fine-leaved sneezeweed {Helenium tenwfoUum). Some of the effects of weeds are 
mentioned and suggestions given tor their eradication. 

Bradioating the Canada thistle, T. Shaw {Breeders* Gaz., 35 {1899), No. 36, pp. 776, 
777 ).—Salting and repeated cutting recommended for its eradication. 

The life history of Cusouta, G. Wilsdorf {F4hl%ng*s Landw. Ztg., 48 {1899), Noa, 
14, pp. 544-550; 15, pp. 561-567 ).—Investigations are reported on the germination, 
expelimeuts with seedlings, methods of attacking host plants, haustoria, vegetative 
growth, and reproduction of u number of the more common economic species of 
CuBcuta. 

Dodder aitecting alfalfa, E. Sghribaux {Prog. Agr. et Fit. {Bd. VEat), 80 {1899), 
No. 34. pp. 88^-236; Rev. G4n. Agron. lLouvain'],8 {1899), No. 5-5, pp. 373-^77 ).—^The 
author describes Cusouta gronovH and states that it is frequently present in American 
clovbr and alfalfa seed. 

Spraying for mustard, F. T. Suutt {Canad. Hort., 88 {1899), No. 9,pp. 345S47).^ 
Notes the effect of comparatively strong solutions of fungicides on this weed. 


DISEASES OF PLASTS. 

Work in-vegetable physiology and pathology, A. F. Woods ( U. 
S. De^t. Agr. Yearbook 1898, gp. 261-266). — A brief review is given of 
the investigations carried on by the Division of Vegetable Physiology 
and-Pathology. Among some of tbe more important results which have 
been ascertained, mention is made of the three-years’ test for mst resist¬ 
ance of some 900 varieties of wheat. The varieties found to be most 
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refristmit te orange leaf raiit are <^e winter wheats Turkey, Mennonlte, 
Pringle l!ro« 6, Bieti, and Odessa, and the spring wheats Haynes Bine 
Stem and Saskatchewan Fife. The Bnrnm and Poniard wheats are 
said to be rery resistant to rust, bnt, on account of their high gluten 
content, are so far mainly used for macaroni. In this investigation it 
has been found that the leaf rusts which have been chiefly hitherto 
studied are not nearly so destructive to the crops as the black stem 
rusts of wheat and oats. It has been inrther demonstrated that the 
uredo or summer stage of Pueeinia rubigo-vera tritici lives over the 
winter, and the same has been proved true of the corresponding form on 
rye. The black stem rust of wheat is said to occur on squirrel-tail grass 
{Hordeum jubatum)^ but, so far as known, does not winter in its uredo 
form in this country. Orchard grass and tall oat grass are now known 
to be hosts for the black stem rust of oats, and, as a consequence, the 
oat crop may be infected from these grasses. A full presentation of 
this and other investigations is promised shortly. 

In addition to the work on rnsts mention is made of a number of other 
important diseases, among them investigations on a destructive disease 
of bulbs on the Pacific Coast; sooty mold of the orange and lemon, 
which follows attacks of the mealy wing or white fly and may be com¬ 
bated by parasitic fungi; leaf-spot disease of violets; and studies in 
plant breeding. 

Rico blast and a new smut on the rice plant, A. P. Anderson 
{South Carolina Sta. BuL 41y pp. 14y Jigs. i ).—Numerous inquiries 
received from various sources led the author to investigate the cause of 
blast or blight of rice. Most of the information given in the bulletin is 
from correspondence with a number of the leading rice growers of the 
State. The disease characterized as blast or blight seems to be mani¬ 
fest in two forms. According to one correspondent the rice-stalk borer 
is probably the cause of one form of the disease, while the other is 
apparently of unknown cause. Both diseases attack the upland as 
well as lowland rice, frequently damaging the crop to a very consider¬ 
able extent. Another correspondent divides the disease into what ho 
designates as “direct^ and ‘^indirect ^ blast. The first is characterized 
by the heads appearing dead when emerging from the sheath. The 
second form is less easily distinguished, and will probably not be recog¬ 
nized until the rice, instead of being of a bright golden color, is seen to 
be assuming a dark tan appearance. This latter form seems to be 
due to imperfect aeration of the roots, and was in one case corrected by^ 
withdrawing the water from the crop and thoroughly draining the laud. 
The direct blast, from the symptoms given, the author believes to be 
due to a fungns, which will require further study. 

Samples of rice flower, mush darker than normal, were snbmitted to 
the author for an opinion as to the cause, and upon examination it was 
found that the flour contained large numbers of black spores. A study 
of these snores proved them to be Tilktia corona^ a species of smut 
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described first as occurring on species of grass near Washington, D« Om 
Oomparisons are made between this fangns and T. horrida firom Japan, 
iri>in which the author is led to believe that the two are apparently 
identical. The difihrent characters of the fiingus si)ores are given, and 
the author expresses the belief that the infection takes place through 
the young seedlings being affected as soon as the seed germinates. 
There appears to be no record showing that rice hhs ever been treated 
with fungicides, but the author suggests that possibly the treatment 
given for tiie prevention of wheat and oat smuts would be beneficial in 
preventing this disease. 

A preliminary report upon treatment for rice smut, E. Walkee 

{South Carolina Sta. Bui. 41, pp. 15-31, fig. 1 ).—A report is given upon 
a number of experiments made to test the effbct on rice seed of various 
treatments which were expected to prove beneficial in preventing 
attacks of the rice smut. All attempts made to germinate the spores 
have thus far failed, and the effect of the treatment upon them is infer- 
ential from that which results in treating oats and wheat. 

In experiments made, two series of vessels containing the seeds for 
germination were arranged, and the seeds were soaked in one-half per 
cent solution of copper sulphate, 1 per cent solution of x>otassium sul- 
l)hid, J per cent solution of bromin water, J per cent solution of formal¬ 
dehyde, scalded 3 seconds in boiling water, and then soaked 24 hours in 
cold water. Two additional lots were also soaked 24 hours in cold 
water and soaked 24 hours in a 1 per cent solution of pyoktanin. The 
effect of these various treatments on the germination and subsequent 
growth is stated, ffom which it appears that the treatment did not in 
any way interfere with the germination, and in the case of the bromin 
water it was thought to slightly accelerate it. A number of the treat¬ 
ments caused rather a feeble and weak growth after germination. This 
was particularly true of soaking in a solution of pyoktanin and copper 
su]])hate. As a preliminary to this experiment, the author separated 
the heavy seed from the light and diseased ones by throwing them in 
water, ind he recommends this as one of the treatments to be adopted 
for the prevention of the smut. Until definite information is known 
concerning the effect of these fungicides upon the spores, no positive 
recommendations can be made. 

Bacteriosis of potatoes occurring near St. Petersburg in 1898, 

K. S. IWANOFF (Ztschr. Pfianzenkrank., 9 {1899), No, 3,pp. 129-‘131 ).— 
The author notes having observed in July, 1898, that the stems and 
leaves of many i)otato plants were affected, the stems showing brown 
streaks and patches and the leaves becoming wilted and brown. The 
disease first manifested itself upon the leaf blades and later the stems 
were affected. By August 15 it had spread quite widely and the crop 
in the afibcted fields was greatly diminished, the tubers being small 
and few. 

A study of the disease led the author to the conclusion that it was 
due to bacteria and he isolated smaU, short, oval-cylindrical, active 
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bacteria, 1.5/i by 0.5)ii in dze. Vnmerons other organiems were found 
but they were mostly if not all believed to be saprophytic. Among 
them are enumerated Fusarium solmij Rhizoctonia solanij VerticilUnm 
albo-atrunij several bacteria, and yeasts. 

Attention is called to the great similarity existing between this 
disease and its cause and that described by Smith in Bulletin 12 of the 
Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology of this Department 
(E. B. B., 8, p. 895) as due to Bacillus solanaeearum. The investigations 
have not been carried far enough to establish their identity. 

The presence of the cucurbit wilt due to Bacillus tracheiphilus (E. S. 
E., 7, p. 311) and Cercospora resedce on Reseda odorata are affirmed. 
Both proved very iiyurious to their host plants. 

The parasitism of yeasts in relation to sorghum blight, Eadais 
(Compt Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris^ 128 {1899\ No, 7, pp. 445-448 ).—After 
briefly quoting the position of several investigators relative to the 
cause of sorghum blight, the author states that stems of sorghum 
affiected with blight were received from Algeria, from which a small 
ovoid budding yeast was separated and cultivated in a pure state. 
The yeast, which is a true saccharomycete, was cultivated on various 
media and its characteristics are given. Sorghum plants which were 
grown in the greenhouse and inoculated with cultures of this yeast 
presented the characteristic appearance shown by sorghum blight. 
The investigations show that the yeasts are able to develop in the 
living cells of sorghum and produce the red color characteristic of 
sorghum blight in the tissues of the plant. 

The author believes that the results of his experiments confirm the 
hypothesis of Palmeri and Comes that the sorghum blight is due to the 
parasitic action of some saccharomycete. At the same time it is said 
that these investigations do not necessarily disprove those of Burrill, 
Kellermann, and Swingle who have claimed that the disease was due 
to bacteria, but merely show that yeasts may also be considered as a 
cause of sorghum blight. The red coloration exhibited in the disease 
is claimed to be due to the chromogenetic function of diseased cells. 

Concerning the prevailing Monilia epidemic of fruit trees, 
Frank and Kruger {Landw. Jahrh.j 28 {1899)^ No. l-~2y pp. 185--216., 
pis. 3 ).—The authors give an account of a serious outbreak of Monilia 
fructigena on various fruit trees, it having been especially destructive 
to cherries. A description of the fungus and its appearance on different 
fruit trees are given. The various tissues attacked are mentioned and^ 
the behavior of the fungus in them described. The relation between 
weather, soil, and exposure, and the disease are discussed at some 
length, as is the life history and development of the fungus. Historical 
and geographical notes are given relative to the outbreak of the 
epidemic. A related and sometimes associated fungus, Olasterosporium 
amygdalearum, is also described. Notes are given on experiments for 
the prevention of the disease. The authors recommend collecting all 
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flnumiiifted fruits and other refase^ pmnbig all dead t«r%s, and bnrii^ 
lag this reftise. Thorough spraying with Bordeamc mixture or similar 
ftingicides is advised, and the groimd under diseased trees may be 
dusted with lime to considerable advantage. 

Brown rot of prunes, A. B. OoBDLXfiY {Oregon 8ta. BuL 57^ pp* 15j 
fig$. 7 ).—A report is given upon a serious disease of prunes caused by 
the brown rot {Monilia fructigena). This fungus, which is known upon 
a number of other hosts, is described and some of the differences as 
manifested on the prune are pointed out. In the case of its attack 
npon cherries and peaches, a small circular brown spot is said to appear 
at the point of infection, and this rapidly spreads until the whole fruit 
becomes affected. In apples, pears, and quinces, the disease spreads 
in much the same way, but more slowly. In prunes, the disease may 
affect the entire fruit and still produce but little external evidence of 
its presence. Such prunes, when opened, will exhibit a brownish rotten 
appearance due to the work of the fungus. On account of this pecul¬ 
iarity, many prunes are placed in a drier with the impression that they 
are in good condition, but all such fail to produce a good quality of 
dried fruit. 

It has been frequently claimed that the germ tube of this fungus is 
unable to penetrate uninjured epidermal tissues, and the author states 
that the disease rarely attacks an uninjured prune until the ripening 
process is well under way. This is probably duo not alone to the 
resistant epidermis of the prune, but also to the small amount of 
moisture in the atmosphere during the summer months. Observations 
made during two seasons have shown in nearly every instance that 
prunes infested with the brown rot early in the season had first been 
attacked and the epidermis broken by the larvae of the peach-twig 
borer {Anarsia lineatella). Investigations have been conducted to 
ascertain the manner in which the fungus passes the winter, from 
which it appears that the spores are carried over to a large extent in 
the mummy fruits. Among the remedies suggested for the prevention 
of thip disease are the destruction of mummy fruits and thorough 
spraying of the trees with Bordeaux mixture. 

BruniBsure of the vine and other plants, A. F. Woods {Science j 
n. ser.j 9 {1899), No. 223, pp. 508-510). —The author briefly reviews the 
statements of Viala and Sauvageau describing brunissure of the vine 
and the California vine disease which is said to be due to Plasmodiophora 
vitis and P. cahfornica. Subsequent to these investigations Debray 
claimed the parasite belonged to a new genus and gave it the name 
Pseudocommis ritis. The directions given for the study of this organ¬ 
ism are to slowly clear sections or tissues in dilute eau de javelle. The 
protoplasm of the host cell is said to be dissolved, while the plasmodia 
remain for a long time unattacked. These may be stained with iodin 
or other stains, bringing out their structure very sharply. 

The author of the present paper has studied a number of plants, 
among them the grape, lily, tobacco, tomato, rose, hyacinth, and 
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Igpikogyt^k^ mA hb rttttes that iiadar the mlcroscc^ a slight plasmolysis 
ef tM oelle majr be obeenred^ which may increase or afterwards disap> 
pear* The ofaloroplasts swell and become colorless, uniting with each 
other and, usually with the rest of the protein into an amorphous, 
almost transparent mass. This in turn contracts into a single vacu¬ 
olated plasmodium-like structure or into several such structures in each 
cell. They are highly refractive and remain without much change for 
several hours or disappear, according to the strength of the reagent. 
In this stage they may be coagulated with alcohol or iodin, stained, and 
permanently mounted. Changes of this kind are not produced by a 
mixture of 5 per cent sodium chlorid and 1 per cent sodium hydrate or 
by either acting alone. 

In the author’s opinion his observations indicate quite clearly that 
the supposed Pseudoeommia vitis is nothing but micro chemical reaction 
brought about by the oxidation and the influence of alkali upon the 
protein contents of the cell, especially upon the chloroplasts. 

Notes on some destructive fungi, C. B. PLOWBiaHT {Oard. 
Chron.j 3. ser,, 25 {1899)^ pp. 392^ 393, Jigs. 2 ).—Notes are given on a 
willow-destroying fungus (Gryptomyeea aurena), elm-tree parasite {Polyp- 
orua ulmariua), and of an alder parasite {Ditopella fuaiapora). 

The willow parasite first appears on the young twigs where the 
shining black patches surrounded by a very distinctly marked bright 
yellow border contrast very strikingly with the smooth green bark. 
On the older twigs the yellow zones are not so distinct, and upon the 
still older branches they are practically obliterated. The diseased 
patches extend in a centrifugal manner so that the branches become 
denuded of their bark and the outer segment of the wood'tissues dead 
and blackened by the fungus. The affected branches die after a time 
and seriously affect thi appearance of the shrubs. 

The elm-tree fungus is said to be a true parasite, and its method of 
growth results in the hollowing out of the trees. It is a perennial, and 
although the host plant is seriously affected it continues to live for a 
number of years. 

The alder parasite is found upon dead alder twigs while they are still 
attached to the trees. The bark of the affected branches assumes a 
bright reddish-brown hue contrasting strikingly with the greenish hue 
of the living twigs. The line of demarcation between dead and live 
tissues is very abrupt. The fungus is also known to be a wound para¬ 
site, gaining entrance through any broken ends of the twigs. The dead 
twigs may remain all the year and probably more than a single season, 
but the perfect ffingus will be encountered only during the winter 
months. 

On the paraaitiam of Zimenia amerleana, E. Heokel {Oompi. 
Bend. Aead. Sd. Paris, 128 {1899), Wo. 22, pp. 1352,1353 ).—The author 
reports experiments with 2 lots of seed of this plant, in which 1 lot was 
germinated in pots and the other allowed to germinate in the soil under 
other plants. In the first case the haustoria not being able to affix 
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themadves to the roots of neighboring plnnts, seized upon the stem sAd 
seed of the plant itself, establishing a sort of autoparasitism. In the 
second case the hanstorla were carried to the roots of neighboring plants 
and fastened upon them. The phenomena of parasitism, it is said, has 
heretofore been unknown for this family of plants. 

Treatment of plant diseases in 1897, F. D. Ohbsteu {Delaware 
8ta. Ept, 1898^ pp. 39-46jJig, Jf, dgms. J2 ).—In continuation of the work 
begun 3 years previously, experiments were conducted for the pre¬ 
vention of apple scab in Winesap and Strawberry apples. Bordeaux 
mixture was applied to the trees, 2 applications being made before 
the time of blooming and one or two afterwards. To the last one or 
two sprayings, Paris green at the rate of 4 oz. per barrel was added to 
the fungicide. At harvest the apples were graded, and the yields tab¬ 
ulated. It appears that the attacks of scab were very disastrous to 
Strawberry apples, the entire yield from the unsprayed trees being 
unmarketable, while those trees which were sprayed 4 times gave 
about 65 per cent of marketable fruit. In the case of Winesaps the 
trees receiving 4 sprayings gave practically a full crop of perfect fruit, 
the unsprayed trees yielding 58.4 per cent of worthless apples. 

In continuation of previous experiments, plat experiments were con¬ 
ducted on the use of sulphur for the prevention of scab of potatoes. 
There was i etison to believe that the land used was infected with the 
scab fungus, and flowers of sulx)hur, at the rate of 300 lbs. per acre, was 
spread broadcast, just before planting, and harrowed in. At harvest 
the crop was graded, and as a result of the experiment it was found 
that the use of sulphur diminished the amount of scab from 26.8 per 
cent on the untreated plat to 12.4 per cent on the sulphured plat. 

Report of the botanist, C. £. Bessey {Nebraska Jid, Agr. Itpt, 1898, pp, 1S9-1G1 ),— 
A preliminary account of the diseases of the farm crops of Nebraska is given, in which 
the more important diseases are popularly described and remedies suggested. 

Conoerning the grain ruete in Austria during 1898, L. Heck {Ztsohr. Landw. 
Terauchsw, Oeaterr,, S (1899), No. 4, pp. 16, pJ. /). 

The rusts of our grain fields, O. Luggek {Farm Students^ Rev., 4 {1899), No, 9, pp. 
138-140, fqa. 4). —A compiled article treating of the life history of some rusts. 

Investigations of some Swiss rusts, £. Jacky {Ber. Schweiz. Bot. Oeaetl., 9 {1899), 
pp. 49-78; aha, in Hedwigia, 38 {1899), No. 6 , Bepert,, pp. 215, 216). — Notes are given 
on Ctpoma aaxifraga, Uromyoea aoonifi, Puooinia agroatidia, Melampaora a^oidioidea, M, 
populina, M, larioi-caprcearum, M. helioacopiar, Pncdnia dioiocp, and P, (egopodii. The 
difierent host plants are mentioned and the a^cidial forms of a number described. 

Phoma betsB as the cause of le€if spot and a seed disease of beets» B. Frank 
{Ztachr, Ver. Dent. Zuckerind., 48 {1899),II,pp, 711-717). 

Observations on beet diseases which appeared in the Province of Saxony 
during 1898, M. Hollrvng {Ztaohr. Fer. Deut. Zvckerind., 1899, No. 518, I, pp. 256- 
269). 

Sngar-beet diseases in 1898, Frank {Ztaohr. Ver. Deut. Zuckerind., 1899, No. 518, 
I, pp. 251-255). 

Bacterial rots of plants, L. Bussard {Rer. Fit., 1899, Noa. 282, pp. 525-527; 285, 
pp. 613-616). 

The baoterlal diseases of the potato, Frank {Centbl. Baku u. Par,, 2. Abt., 5 
{1899), Noa. 3, pp. 98-102; 4, pp. 134-139, figs. 3 ).—Describes the effect of Mioroooooue 
spp. on potato tubers. 
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Two soloxotia diieaMis of potatoes^ E. J, MacWbbnxy (TVnns, BHU9h Myooh 
8ae., p, 67)* 

Two naw diaeasea of oherrlea, L. Bysat&bt (Tijdsohr. Boomteelkunde, 1899, pp, 118-^ 
180), 

ne blaok rot, G. Crudbric (Bui, Soc, Cent, Agr,, HorU, et AoolifMtion, 39 (1899), 
No, 8,pp, 141^144), 

Obaarrationa on the development of black rot, Guillon and Gouirand (Beo, 
Fit., 2899, No, 880, pp, 463^6), 

The black rot in Gardillac during 1898, G. Cazraux-Cazalbt and J. Capus 
(Bw, Fit., 1899, Nos, 876, pp. 341-348; 877, pp. 377-683; 878, pp. 403^6; 879, pp, 
487-431). 

Combating Oidium tuokeri and Peronoapora vitioola, P. Held ( WUrttemburg 
Wehnhl. Landw., 1899, No. 82, p. 341). 

The diaeasea of coffee, D. Delacroix (Bev, Cult. Colonialea, 5 (1899), No. 36, pp. 
134-138). 

Gray and other tea blighta (Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 37, pp. 738, 733, 738, 
739). —Popnlar notea are given on a number of blights that are said to threaten the 
Ceylon tea plantations. Suggestions are offered for their prevention, the principal 
of which are priming, and collecting and burning diseased leaves. 

Concerning a paraaitio fungua oauaing a wart diaeaae of the Japaneae pine, 
M. Shibai (Bot. Mag. [Tolcyo], 13 (1899), pp. 163-158). — This disease is described in 
Japanese. 

Notea on the witohea’ broom of Pinua aylveatria, A. W. Borthwick ( Trans, 
and Proo. Bot. Soo. Edinburgh, 81 (1899), pt. .3, pp. 196,197). —Notes the occurrence of 
a well-developed hexenbesen on Pin us sylms\ris. The growth was due to some fungus, 
but the species was not determined. 

A fungua parasite on aloe, G. Ma8SRK (Card. Chron., 8 . ser,, 86 (1889), No. 668, p. 
891, jig. 1). —A disease due to Montagnella mastima n. sp. is figured and described. 
The fungus develops in the form of black convex, circular patches, varying from 
1 to 1.5 in. in diameter. It is only known from aloe leaves, and the species attacked 
is not positively known. 

Notes on Tuberculina abrozzii, paraaitio on leaves of Vinoa major, F. C a vara 

and P. A. Saccardo (Nuovo Gior. Bot. Ital., 6 (1899), pp, 388-389). — Tuberculina 
sbrozzii is described as a new species. 

The diseases and parasites of the chrysanthemum, G. Chifflot and Fatzbk 
(Maladies el parasites du ohrysanth^me. Paris: Doin, 1898, pp. 38, pi. 1). 

Treatment for the prevention of ohrysanthemum diseases, H. Dauthenay 
(Bev. Hort,, 71 (1899), No. 16, pp. 377,378). —Spraying with Bordeaux mixture for 
the prevention of attacks of plant parasites, and sulphur or tobacco for insects are 
recommended. 

Tree-root rot, G. Massbk (Jmir. Bd. Agr. \^London'\, 6 (1899), No. 2, pp. 166-168). — 
Notes are given on Jgaricus nielieus together with suggestions of preventive 
measures. 

Treatment of chlorosis by lime, F. Gos (Prog. Agr. et Fit. (Bd, UEst), 80 (1899), 
No. 81, pp, 148,143). —It is claimed that frequent application of lime to and around 
vines which have been attacked by <*hlorosis will prove beneficial. The lime on the 
vine and leaves will also destroy powdery mildew. 

The treatment of chlorosis by lime, P. Paroissibx (Pro^. Agr. et Fit. (Ed, 
VEst), 80 (1899), No. 33, p, 188), —A brief note is given of the successful use of 
slacked lime as a remedy for chlorosis. 

Influence of wet weather upon parasitic fungi, B. D. Halsted (BuI. Torrey Bot, 
Club, 86 (1899), No. 7, pp. 380-389), —This paper was read before Section G of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science August 23,1898, and an abstract 
of it given in the proceedings of the association (K. 8. R., 10, p. 858). 

Sterilisation with formalin, G. Gblm (Stag, Spei\ Agr. Ital., 38 (1899), No. 3, pp. 
306-309), —Gives details of ONperiments with formalin as afi^ecting the germination 
of a number of fungi and growth of a dozen species of bacteria. 
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fiiiiSioia«, E. QBOtTZFT A0r., 4, $er.» SO Hh. Jft 

W(i7).^k fungicide oompo»ed of 2 kg. copper tiilpluiie, 4 liter* of mUk^ and prater 
tnlBoieiit to make 100 liters. This mixture is said to remain in snepemiion for a irery 
long time and is very adhesive to foliage. 

Winter spraying, C. P. Lounsbury {Agr, Jour, Cape Good Hope, 16 (1899)^ No, 
4, pp, 967-870 ).are given on the use of linie-8a1phnr*6alt mixture for combat¬ 
ing peach-leaf cnrl and scale insects. Where only the leaf curl is to be prevented 
Bordeaux mixture is recommended. 

SHTOMOLOOY. 

Zneacts iiynriotiB to beans and peas, F. H. Chittenden ( U, S. 
Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898^ pp. J933--J960y Jigs. 16 ).—Tho article contains 
a general account of the more injurious insects of these two crops. 

The pea weevil {Bruchus pisorum) is described and figured. A brief 
account is given of its habits and life history. As enemies of this 
insect the Baltimore oriole and crow blackbird are mentioned. As arti¬ 
ficial remedies, the author suggests holding over the seed in a closed 
receptacle for a time, during which the beetles will emerge and die for 
want of food; late planting, fumigation of the seed with bisulphid of 
carbon, benzin, or gasolin; and dry heat at a temperature of 145^ F. 
or one minute emersion in boiling water. 

A description is given of the appearance, habits, and life history of 
the common bean weevil {B. obteetua). There are said to be about 6 
generations annually of this insect in the latitude of the District of 
Oolumbia. It difiers from the last-named species in the habit of deposit¬ 
ing a large number of eggs in a single seed, 28 having been found in a 
single bean. Two species of parisitic Ohah'idid flies {Eupelmua cgani- 
ceps and Bruchobius laUcolUe) have been bred from this insect. As 
remedies the author suggests the application of bisulphid of carbon 
treatment and heat. 

The cowpea weevil [B. chinensis) is now found in the District of 
Columbia, Maryland, Virginia, and westward and north to Iowa. It is 
said that in a warm indoor temperature there are 6 or 7 broods annually. 
This inse(’t is preyed upon by Pediculoidea ventricosm. The same reme¬ 
dies as those used for the last named species would be efiective in this 
case. ^Economic and biological notes are given on the following species: 
Brucfiua I tnaculatus, B. rufimanua, B. lentia, Spermophcbgua peotoralia. 
Against the attacks of Macrohaaia unicolor^ which often feeds upon the 
leaves, stems, and pods of legumes as well as other plants, the author 
recommends the use of Paris green in a spray, alone, or with Bordeaux 
mixture, or dry, mixed with from 10 to 20 parts of flour or air-slaked 
lime. The remedies which are recommended against Cantharia muttalH 
are driving the beetles into windrows of dry straw and burning them; 
swee{)ing them into a net; and beating them into pans of water on 
which is a thin film of kerosene. 

^The bean ladybird (JSpiUiohna corrupta) is preyed upon in the egg 
condition by Hippodamiaconvergena and the Oooeindla iranaf>eraog^ttaUiu 
Paris green as a spray may be used against this insect, but the leaves* 
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m Bifft to be eeorebed bjr tbe process. Eeroseoe Ralston epQ;>U6d as 
aa uadMopray is iikmo satis&etory. 

The bean-leaf beetle (Oerotoma trifureata) yields to a treatment with 
pyretlirain or au ursenioal spray. 

Brief notes are also given on the following insects: Systena tceniataj 
8. blanda^ Diabrotica 13-punctatay Heliothis armigera^ Setnaaia nigrioanay 
Feltia auhgothicdy Mameatra trifoUiy Spiloaoma virginioay LeuoareUa 
acr<my Fudamua protemy and Halticua uhleri. 

The principal insects affecting the tobacco plant, L. O. Howabd 
( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898y pp. 121-150y figa.BS). —^The tobacco flea- 
beetle {FpittHx parvula) feeds nx^^n the tomato, potato, horse nettle, 
and jimson weed, besides being an important enemy of tobacco. A 
description is given of the appearance and damage cansed by this 
insect. The author recommends the destruction of solanaceous weeds 
along the edges of the fleld, allowing a few clumps of these weeds to 
remain as trap crops which may be heavily sprayed with Paris green. 
When these preventive measures are not suflicient, it has been demon¬ 
strated that it is perfectly safe to spray the tobacco plants directly with 
Paris green. The Paris green may be used in the proportion of 1 lb. to 
125 gal. of water, or it may be mixed with 20 parts of flour or dust. 

The tobacco horn worms {Protoparee Carolina and P. celeus) have simi¬ 
lar habits and life histories, and are both ixyurious to tobacco, the for¬ 
mer species being more abundant in the South and the latter in the 
North. The number of generations varies from 2 to 4 or perhaps more 
in diflbrent parts of the country. The caterpillars are often attacked 
by a bacterial disease. The remedies suggested are hand picking, 
spraying with Paris green, either dry or in liquid form; putting a poi¬ 
sonous bait iu the flowers of the jimsou weeds, which are visited by the 
moths of these two siiecies; and the use of a sweetened preparation 
poisoned with arsenic and set iu pans in the fleld. 

Two species of bud worms (HeUothia rhexia and H. armigera) are well- 
known enemies of tobacco. The former species is more abundant toward 
the end of August, the caterpillars entering the ground and reappear¬ 
ing as moths toward the end of September. The caterpillars feed 
upon the rolled-up leaves or buds of the plants in August, and the next 
generation during September and October bore into the seed pod or 
flower stem. The caterpillars of the last generation enter the ground, 
and the insects hibernate in the pupal condition. H. armigera feeds 
mostly upon other plants and only attacks tobacco late in the season. 
The eggs are deposited in the buds. An arsenical spray is effectivcT 
against both of the bud worms, but A. L. Quaintance recommends 
sprinkling poisoned corn meal in the bud of tobacco. 

The new tobacco bug (Dieyphua minimua) has been reported as inju¬ 
rious in a number of States. Two generations in a year were observed 
in some specimens which were sent to the Division of Entomology. 
The entire life cycle, according to Quaintance, is about 15 days. Accora- 
ing to the same author, a concentrated solntion of nicotin diluted in 60 
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parts of water is an effective remedy for these bugs. Brief economic 
notes are added on Pcddlocf/stua diffuaus^ Uuaehiatua variolaHua^ and 
CorimeUma extenaa. 

The tobaccO'leaf miner (Gelechia aolanella) bores between the sur&oes 
of the leaf. There are two and perhaps more generations in the year. 
This insect feeds upon the potato, tobacco, horse nettle, tomato, and 
eggplant. From the fact that the larva) come out of the leaf and 
reenter in a new place, they may be destroyed by an arsenical spray. 
The destruction of their native tbod plants about June 1 will also help 
materially to reduce their numbers. 

A number of cutworms are known to feed upon tobacco. Three spe¬ 
cies are figured and the usual remedies recommended. Brief notes are 
given on Pluaia hrasaicce^ Mameatra legitima^ Thripa tahaciy Aleyrodea 
tabaci^ CEcanthua faaeiatua^ Paetilopiua citri, Neotarophora tabaoi, D/a- 
brotica 12punotata^ and fAtnax campeatria. Thripa tabaci is known to 
be injurious in Russia and Aleyrodea tabaci is reported as damaging 
tobacco in Greece. These two species, however, have not thus far been 
known to attack tobacco in this country. 

Economic and biological notes are given on the cigarette beetle {Laai- 
oderma aerrioorne). The whole life cycle is said to require 47 days. 
The remedies recommended are fumigation withbisulphid of carbon, the 
use of steam and of benzin. In the bisulphid treatment, 1 oz. of the 
liquid should be evaporated for 62^ cubic feet of space. 

Other insects reported as injuring dried tobacco are Sitodrepa panicea^ 
Calandra oryza^ and Bermeatea mdpinua. The author believes that the 
use of solanaceous trap crops in the spring and thorough treatment of 
mutilated tobacco plants which are left standing in the fall will be found 
to be efiicient remedies. 

The chinch bug—experiments with insecticides, F. M. Web¬ 
ster (Ohio 8ta, BtiL 106, pp, 237-256, figs. 6).—The part of this bulletin 
which deals with the chinch bug is an abridged account of Bulletin 15 
of the Division of Entomology of this Department (B. S. R., 10, pp. 
1069-1071). 

Some experiments were tried with kainit for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining its insecticide value. Kainit was placed at the roots of grape¬ 
vines in the amount of from J lb. to 8 lbs. to each vine. The larv® of 
Fidia viticida were found at the end of the experiment to be not at all 
inconvenienced by the presence of the kainit. Experiments with kainit 
in a field of wheat at the rate of from 320 lbs. to 2,400 lbs. per acre gave 
entirely negative results; the wireworms, against which the kainit was 
used, being unaffected by it. 

Tobacco dust to the amount of from ^ lb. to 4 lbs. was placed in shal¬ 
low excavations about the stems of grapes in order to test its insecticide 
value against the grape-root worm. The tobacco appeared to have no 
effect upon the larvm of this insect. The roots of some peach trees 
infested by the black peach aphis were treated with a mixture of 1 lb. 
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of whale oil soap in tobaoco water in the proportion of 2 Ibe. of tobacco 
to 8 gaL of water. From 1 to 2 gal. of this mixture were poured about 
the peach trees. The lice were not destroyed by the application. 

Bisulphid of carbon was tried as a remedy against the black peach 
aphis with the result that the trees were klll^ before the insects were 
destroyed. In some experiments made with bisulphid of carbon in a 
closed box for the purpose of testing its insecticide value upon the red 
spider and greenhouse aphides, it was found that these insects could 
be destroyed by this means without injuring the hardier plants such as 
chrysanthemums, pelargoniums, and cinerarias, but lettuce would not 
endure the treatment. 

The Scuu Job6 scale, G. H. Powell {Delaware 8ta. Ept. 1898j pp» 
234-246 ).—An account is given of the work of the entomologist with 
the San Jos^ scale in Delaware. Thirty infestations are reported in 
the State. Experiments were tried with the following insecticides: 
Whale oil soap, pure kerosene, diluted kerosene, resin wash, and the 
lime, salt, and sulphur wash. The last two were practically valueless, 
and the report is made only on the other insecticides. A number of 
trees, including the Bartlett, Manning, Duchess, Howell, and Lawrence 
varieties were treated in the spring with whale-oil soap in the propor¬ 
tion of 2J lbs. per gallon of water. The first application was made 
February 15, and other applications a few days later with whale-oil 
soap at the rate of 2 lbs. per gallon of water. About 90 per cent of 
the scales were destroyed. About 95 per cent of fruit buds treated 
with lbs. of soap were injured, and those trees which were treated 
with the 2 lbs. mixture were damaged to the extent of about 50 per 
cent of their fruit buds. The amount of damage was not regular, but 
varied from row to row and indicated that a part of the difference was 
due to a difference in the soaps used. 

Another experiment was tried upon trees of Bartlett, Duchess, 
Howell, and Kieffer pears, using 2 lbs. of potash fish-oil soap to the 
gallon of water. The buds were just beginning to swell when the 
spraying was done. The trees were sprayed twice at an interval of a 
few days. About 95 per cent of the scales were killed, and about 95 
per cent of the buds were killed on all varieties except the Kieffer. In 
the fall of 1897 an experiment was made with fish-oil soap on Bartlett 
pear trees. Fish-oil soap was used in the proportion of 2 lbs. to the 
gallon of water. Potash soap, as used in the preceding experiment, 
was also tried for comparison with the fish-oil soap. The trees came^ 
into full bloom the next spring, although 5 per cent of the fruit buds" 
were destroyed by each soap. . 

In September a large plum tree, a Duchess pear tree, a small apple 
tree, and a young peach tree were sprayed with 150® fire-test oil with 
a double Vermorel nozzle. The day on which the spraying was done 
was clear and windy. The plum and peach foliage was injured to some 
extent, but that of the apple and i)ear was uniujured. The peach tree 
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WIMI killed, the plain tree was neaiiy deetrofad, w& tbe knd 
pear trees remained anii^ared. 

A number of experiments were made with various (Trades of oil, and 
the authmr attempted to determine the relative valae for insecticide 
purposes of distillate oil and refined oil. He found that the distillate 
oil was fully as effective as the refined, and it can be had from the 
refineries at a much lower price than the refined oil. Trees sprayed 
with 150^ fire distillate oil had 30 per cent of the fruit and leaf spurs 
injured, but there were still enough spurs left for a full crop. Trees 
sprayed with 150^ fire refined oil suffbred to about tbe same extent. 
Those trees which were sprayed with an oil called a pure distill&te^ 44 
gravity, had nearly all the frnit spurs killed. 

The scales were practically all killed by the kerosene washes. The 
kerosene method is, therefore, in the author’s experience, much more 
effective in the destruction of the scale than the soap methods. Tbe 
cost of the soap application is fully twice that of the kerosene. The 
author concludes as follows: We feel quite certain that kerosene of 
150^ test, either a distillate or a refined oil, may be applied in a fine 
mist to dormant pear or apple trees on a clear day, and that every 
scale reached by the oil will be killed, but we do not feel safe in recom¬ 
mending its use, from our experience, on peach or plum trees.” 

Contribution to the study of the anatomy and biology of 
PhlceothripB olese and some new solutionB of bisulphid of car¬ 
bon and nicotin as insecticides, G. Giteboio {Atti B. Aocad. Econ,- 
Agr. Georg. Firenze^ 4. ser.^ 22 {ld99)^No. 1^pp.50-76^ figs.S). —The author 
gives an historical account of previous woik on this insect, with biblio¬ 
graphical notices of the literature. Technical descriptions are given of 
the egg, the different stages of the larva, the pronymph, nymph, and 
adult. These descriptions are illustrated with figures. The number of 
eggs which are deposited by a single female varies from 10 to 30. The 
eggs which are laid in the spring hatch into larvae within from 8 to 10 
days. The larvae are gregarious, whether npon the ground or upon the 
plant. Growth of the larvae is slow, 30 to 35 days being required to 
attain the stage of pronymph. Up to this stage the insect remains on 
the green parts of the plant. In about a week the pronymph becomes 
a nymph. This usually happens about the middle of June, when the 
insects leave the foliage and collect together upon old scars upon the 
trees. Some injury to fiowers and fruits is done from the middle to the 
latter part of August. There are 4 generations of the insect a year. 
The insects during all 4 generations are very active. The effect of the 
attacks of this insect upon the olive are figured and described. The 
first effect upon the leaves is noticed by discoloration in the form of a 
more or less regular spot; the leaf later becomes distorted to a greater 
or less extent, depending upon the severity of the attack. Finally the 
leaves show varions forms of a gall like formation. 

Among the other insect enemies of the olive the author mmitioiis 
(Eoophora olewlla^ HyUeinutt oleiperda^ H.frojciniy and Lectmium 
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Different obaerrerci have thouglit to discover a preference of the 
phleothrips of the olive for certain kinds of soil, especially siliceous. 
The author considers this belief without foundation. The natural 
enemies of the insect are species of Chilocoms, Exocomus, Scymnus, 
Ghrysopa, and a sporozoon, Ooccidium. 

As artificial means of checking the insect the author recommends 
trimming the trees so that the branches will not interlace and form an 
easy means for the insect to cross from one tree to another; the 
gathering and burning of all dry boughs and leaves; cutting away the 
callous growths upon the large branches of olives in winter; spraying 
with carbolized extract of tobacco, a 2 to 2^ per cent solution in water 
for the larvsB and adult stages, and a 2J to 3 per cent solution for the 
nymphs. The author also recommends a simple mixture of water and 
petroleum, water and bisulphid of carbon, and an emulsion of bisnl- 
phid of carbon and heavy oil of wood tar rendered alkaline, the whole 
to be mixed with water. Simple solutions of soft soap, 2^ to 3 per cent 
in water, were found effective against the larvae. 

Report of investigationB to determine the cause of unhealthy 
conditions of the spruce and pine from 1880 to 1893, A. D. Hop¬ 
kins (West Virginia Sta. BuL 56jpp, 197-461^ figs. This report con¬ 
tains an account of the authorfe investigations upon the destructive pine- 
bark beetle (D&ndroctonus frontalis) as the chief enemy of spruce and 
])ine in West Virginia, together with notes on a trip to Europe for the 
purpose of collecting living specimens of the European bark-beetle 
destroyer, Clerus formicarim, for introduction into America. About 
6,000 of these insects were collected and imported to the United States, 
about 3,000 of them arriving in good condition. They were distributed 
in various badly infested localities. At the time of the distribution of 
these predaceous beetles it was found that the destructive pine-bark 
beetle had suddenly become extinct in all its stages. There was, there¬ 
fore, no opportunity for testing the effectiveness of the imported beetle 
as a destroyer of the Dendroctonus. It was hoped that the imported 
Olerus would maintain itself in considerable numbers by feeding on 
other bark beetles, but no authentic evidence is given of their having 
been seen since they were released. 

The bulletin contains a bibliography of titles by the author on spruce 
and pine insects, and an appendix in which is given a list of insects 
taken from spruce and pine during the years 1890 to 1898. This list 
includes 197 species. 

Prooeediugs of the Imperial Rueeian Society for the Aoolimatixation of Ani- 
mala and Plante. Division of Apioultore. I. A. Kablukov, editor (MosooWy 1809, 
pp, 120; ahs, in Selalc, Khoz. i Lyeaov., 194 {1899), July, jpp. 184,185). —Reports of the 
meetings of this division and an aooonnt of experiments made with reference to 
increasing honey prodnetion. 

A history of the Royal Staticm of Agrionltaral Sntomologyi A. Tak<.ioni- 
Tozzktti {Nuove Bzlaz, JB. Staz. Eni, Ayr., 1. ser.. 1899, No. 1, pp. This article 

gives an account of the origin and work of the siation with special reference to the 

10698—^0. 5 -6 
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mo«t InjariouB inseots with whioh the station has had to deal and the remedies 
which have been used with best success by the station. 

The HesaUn fly, F. M. Webstkb (Ohio Sta, Bui, 107, pp. 267-988, figB, ii).—This 
bnlletin is a revised acconnt of the anthoFs work upon the Hessian fly already pub¬ 
lished in Ohio Station Bnlletin, Vol. IV, No. 7 (E. 8. R., 3, p. 412); U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Division of Entomology Bulletin 23 (E. S. R., 3, p. 65); and Ohio Station Bulletin 
51 (E. S. R., 6, p. 150). The list of enemies of the Hessian fly is taken from H. 
Osborn, U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Entomology Bulletin 16 (E. S. R., 10, pp. 1074, 
1076). 

Life habits of the Hessian fly, W. Paspelow {IUub. Ztaohr, Ent,, 3 {1898), No, 7, 
p. too), —The spring brood injured wheat to the extent of 50 per cent and rye per 
cent. Pu}»ation took idace in May, but the pupal stage was ranch prolonged by a 
dry summer. Hot weather is favorable to the development of the PteroraalinidsB, 
which destroy 60 to 70 per cent of the puparia of the Hessian fly. 

On two new species of Phlcsothrips, M. Matsitmura (Annot. Zool. Japonensea, 3 
{1899), No. 1, pp. 1-4, pi, 1). —Descriptions and biological notes are given of 2 species 
injurious to rice. 

The animal enemies of the hop, E. Gross {Dei' Hopfen. Wien: H. H. Hitachmann, 
1899, pp. 37-44). —The author devotes this section to « discussion of the insect and 
snail enemies of the hop and to the parasitic and predaceous insects which assist 
the agriculturist by checking the undue multiplic-ation of the injurious insects. 

Pests of the hop crop, H. Myrick {The Hop. New York, Springfield, and Chicago: 
Orange Judd Co., 1899,pp. 113-158, jiga. 25). —Chapter X of the author’s book on ‘‘The 
Hop” is devoted to a consideration of the common insect, fungus, and nematode 
enemies of this plant and a discussion of the remedies whioh have been iound effec¬ 
tive. The greater part of the discussion of insect enemies is written by L. O. Howard. 

Some new notions about old insects, M. V. Slincert^nd ( Trans. Maasachuaetta 
Hort. Soo. 1898, pt. l,pp. 03-79). —Contaius a discussion of the many new facts recently 
discovered in the life history of the codling moth and the peach borer and on the 
changes in icmedies which have followed those discoveries. 

Comparative values of different methods of combating the codling moth, 0. 
P. GiLLETrE (Colorado State lid. Hort. Jtpt. 1898,pp. 76-81). 

The scale problem, C. W. Woods worth {Oregon lid. Hort. lipt. 1898,2>p. 371-374, 
pi. 1). —A discussion of different methods for the extermination of the San .Jos^ scale. 

The Coccidae of Ceylon, E. E. Green (/vondow: J)u1au cj Co., 1899,pt. 2,2}p. lOo-lGO-^- 
XIll-XLT, pla. 30). —This part contaius a continuation of a monograph of Chio- 
naspis and I’arlatoria. A supplementary chapter is devoted to the consideration of 
insecticides and inst^cticide machinery whioh are eBj)ecially adapted for the control 
and destruction of th<'> Goccidic. This chapter, the author remarks, is largely a com- 
pilaliou of published methods, most of whioh are derived from the writings of 
Americau economic entomologists. 

The woolly aphis attacking pear trees, F. Peneveyre {Chron. Agr. Canton Yaud, 
11 {1899), No. 17, pp. 383-387). —This insect is reported as depredating on pear trees. 

The louse-like insect enemies of plants in Brazil, H. von Iiiering {Her. Mua, 
Pauliala, 2 {1897), pp. 385-420, fig. 1). —The author describes species belonging to the 
families Aleiirodida*, Psyllida*, Aphididie, and Coccida*. A brief bibliography of 
the subject is included. 

The scale lice of sugar cane in Java, D. Zbhntnkr ( Teralag. Proefatai. Suikerriet, 
if eat Java, 1898, pp. 43-46 ).— Notes on a few species of Chionaspis. 

Notes on Capulinia jaboticabae, A. Hemprl {Rev. Mua. Pauliata, 3 {1898), pp. 51- 
01, pi. 7).—This species of bark louse depredates upon a tree of the family Myrtaccte, 
known as Mgroiaria caulifiora. The author gives an account of the damage caused 
by the insect and a description of the adult and uymphal stages and of the eggs and 
larva'. As remedies the author suggests the scraping of the old and loose bark from 
the trees and spraying with kerosene. Hydrocyanic-acid gas method, as described 
by (’oquillet in Tnaect Life {6, No. 2, pp. 170-180), is quoted at length. 
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Outbreak of phylloxera in the Gtoulbum Valley, M. Blunno (Jgr, Qaz. New 
South WaleOf 10 (1899)^ No. 7, pp. 677-680).—Urges the exercise of precaution so as not 
to introduce the phylloxera on vines from that region. 

The phylloxera problem in Italy, G. Cuboni (II Problema Filloaaerico in Italia. 
FLome^ 1899, pp. 14). —This paper is a lecture which was delivered as an introduction 
to a course in vegetable pathology in the Royal University of Rome. It gives gen¬ 
eral outlines of the extent of infestation by the phylloxera in Italy and of the 
present studies on the phylloxera question. 

The bark beetles of the ash (Hylesinua creuatus, H. fraxini, andH. oleiperda), 
,A. C. Forbes (Trans. Highland and Agr. Soc. Scotland, 5. ser.. It (1899), pp. ti45-i!6^, 
figs. iJ).—The author gives careful descriptions of the 3 species of this genus, with 
detailed notes as to the life liistories of each species and as to the differences in the 
tunnels made by each in the bark of the trees which they infest. Excellent illus¬ 
trations are given of the difl'ereut sorts of tunnels made by tlic 3 species. 

Asa preventive measure againsf H. crenatus, the author recommends the cutting 
down and destruction of infested trees. As a remedy for H. fraxini, tlie author 
re(5ommends the cutting for lumber of the large trees during February ami March, 
and allowing them to lie on the ground until June. The logs may then bo removed 
and will have served as a trap in which the young larvir will bo found, and if the 
logs are removed a long distance from the woodland the beetles will not bo abh^ 
to reinfest the standing timber. 

• The periodical cicada, K. Sajo (Prometheus, to ^1899), Nos. i9o, pp. 8SS-S98, figs. 
5; 194, pp. 401-400, figs. 0). —This article contains an account of the habits and life 
history of the 17-year cicada, and is based largely on Bulletin 14 (kf the Division of 
Entomology of this Department. 

Notes on the seventeen-year cicada, B. ].<anl>ku (Jour. New Yorh Ent. Soc., 7 
(1899), No. 2,pp. (Jl^-1211). —Notes on the cicada huts. 

The migratory, or Asiatic, locusts; natural and artificial lemedies, K. N. 
Rosenkov (St. Petersburg : Min. Agr. and Imperial Domains, Dept. Agr., pp. IVA^Sy; 
abs. in Selsk. Khoz. i Lgesov., 19A (1899), May, pp. 409, DO). —The author ascrilx's the 
migration of these locusts to the presence of their natural euemi(*s, especially the 
Sarcojihagime and the Acariua. These parasites attach the locusts after the latter 
have passed the second stage t f larval growth. The author also recommends spray¬ 
ing with Paris green. 

Visitation of spotted locusts, E. E. Green (Eoy. Bot. (iard. Ceylon Circ., ser. 1, 
1898, No. 9, pp. 77-81). — Phymaleus punctatus is described together with an account 
of its injuries to areca and cocoanut palms and a discussion of its natural enemies 
and of the remedies to be applied against it. 

The cochineal insect of Chili ('Mcu'garodes vitium), T. Al\arkz (Pie. Agron, 
Cien Apt., Paraguay, 1 (1898), No. 6-7, pp. ^89-994). —Contains notes on the habits 
and life history of the insect and a brief discussion of the remedies to be adopted in 
fighting it. 

Ladybirds vs. bugs, C. Fuller (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 15 (1899), No. J, pp. 
100-108, figs. IS). —A popular article on the oflectiveuoas of Vedalia eardinalis and 
Rodolia iceryw in destroying Jeerya purchasi. 

The locust-leaf miner, E. D. Sanderson (Amer. Card., 90 (1899), No. 949, p. 67$). — 
on Odontota dorsalis. 

Cetonia stictica in hotbeds, G. Staes (Tijdschr. Plantenziekten, 4 (1898^, No. 9, 
pp. 96-31). —Reported as injuring narcissus. Its systematic position is discusseil, 
and beuzin was found to be a rather successful remedy. 

Rose pests and how to exterminate them, E. M. Wood (Amer. Florist, 15 (1899), 
No. 590, pp. 932, 223 ).—A jiopular account of the rose chafer, June beetle, green fly, 
rose-leaf hopper, -^hrips, and red spider, with suggestions of proper remedies. 

Inseots and fungi attacking ornamental trees and shrubs, S. T. Mavnard 
(Landscape Gardening. New York: J. Wiley J* Sons, 1899, pp. 261-288, figs. 13 ).—Popn 
lar notes on scales, leaf-eating beetles, and caterpillars, with directions for tin* use 
of insecticides and fungicides. 
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Paris grssn and oartain other compoimda vs. inaeot anerolea of fruit gardenii 
S. A. Mokrzhbtzkt (Simferopol, 1899, S. ed., pp. 16; ahe. <a Sehh. Khoz, i Lyeew*, 194 
(1899), July, p, 180).—'An outline of methods for making inseoticidas adhere to the 
leayes and for combating field insects snoh as cicadas and locusts. 

The preparation of sprays; spray oalander ( Oregon Bd. HorU Bpi. 1898, pp, 
18S-S08, flge. 6). —Formulas for making insecticides and fungicides with reforence to 
Bi>ecial insect and fungus diseases. 

The hot-water cure, G. B. Maixktt (Gard. Chron., 8. eer,, 86 (1899), Xo. 661, pp. 
166, 267).—The different temperatures to which water should be heated in order to 
make an effective insecticide or fungicide are given for a number of fruits, vegeta¬ 
bles, aud greenbo use plants. 


FOODS—AVIMAL PEODUCTIOV. 

The use of milk in the manufacture of bread and confectionery, 

W. Smith (Jour. British Dairy Farmers^ Assoc.y 14 (1899)j pt. 2^ pp. 
93-97 ).—The food value of skim milk is discussed, as well as methods 
for extending its use. According to the author, skim milk improves 
the appearance and increases the food value of bread and the amount 
which may be made from a given quantity of flour. Its use will more 
than repay the extra exxieuditure and care required. It is stated that 
280 lbs. of flour will take up 175 lbs. of water to make a good dough 
for loaf bread. When baked this will yield 96 four-pound loaves, there 
being a loss of 71 lbs. in baking. The same amount of flour will take 
up 210 lbs. of skim milk and the dough will yield 110 four-pound loaves, 
or 14 more than is obtained when water is used. In this case there is 
a loss of 50 lbs. during baking. The water bread is valued at 10 cts. 
per four-pound loaf, and milk bread at 11 cts. Deducting the cost of 
the skim milk, which is estimated as $1.64, the milk bread gives 86 cts. 
greater profit than the water bread. Analyses of water bread and 
bread made with skim milk (containing 0.03 per cent fat and 9 per cent 
solids) are reported. Two of these follow: 

Composition of bretid made wtth water and with skim milk. 



1 

Water. 

Protein. | 

Pat. 

Nitrogen 

free 

extract. 

Crude 

fiber. 

Aeh. 

Broa4 made w itli water. 

Bread made with akiiu milk. 

^ i*«r cent. 
89 36 
...| 88.84 

Percent ' 
7 31 1 
9 19 

Pei cent. 

\ 0.12 
.61 

Per cent, 
52.59 
51.07 

Per cewl. 
0.33 
.3] 

Per cent, 
ai).2» 
a.28 


a lucludiDg 0 15 phosphsteB. 


The superior food value of skim milk bread is discussed and the use 
of skim milk for bakers’ goods other than bread is treated of at some 
length. 

Pread made from wheat by the so-called “antispire” system 
of Desgoffe and Avedyk, L. Pagliani and 0. Mazza (Biv. Ig. e 
San. Fuhh.j 9 (189ti), No. /, pp. 118^140^ pJ. 1). —^The process of making 
whole-wheat bread by the “antispire” system of Desgoffe and Avedyk 
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is desctibed. By this method the grain is rubbed into a due i>owder 
and does not become heated. Experiments with healthy young men 
are reported, in which this bread was compared with army bread (black 
bread) and with ordinary white bread. In the following table the coeffi¬ 
cients of digestibility obtained and the daily income and outgo of nitro¬ 
gen are shown: 

Expei'imenta with bread of different sorts. 




Coefficients of digestibility. 


Kitrogen. 


Food per day. 

Time. 

Dry 

mat¬ 

ter. 


Pat. 

Carbo- 

hy¬ 

drates. 

Ash. 

In 

food. 

In 

urine. 

In 

feoes. 

1 

(lain. 

MAN, C. P. 











200 gm. milk, 200 gm. 











moat, 500 gm. army 

bread. 

200 gin. milk, 200 gm. 
meat, 520 gm. ‘‘anti- 
spire” bread (made 

Days. 

Per et. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Peret. 

Per et. 

iOrams. 

Oramtt. 

Qrame. 

Chrame. 

5 

87.8 

81.3 

79.1 

89.8 

71.6 

13.4 

14.3 1 

9.2 

i 

2.5 

1 

1.7 

in Berlin). 

200 gm. milk, 200 
meat, 565 gm. wnlte 

5 

83.8 

70.3 

80.6 

85.6 

67.3 

1 


9.5 

2.8 

2 0 

bread. 

MAN, P. a. 

6 

02.5 

80.6 

87.4 

90 0 

75.1, 

13.0 

y.i 

2 6 

1 

1.3 

200 gm. meat, 917 gm. 











army bread. 

200 gm meal. 799.2 gm 
“antispire” bread 

6 

93.0 

85.8 

44.7 

96.3 

06 6 

16 5 

12 8 

1 

2.3 

1 

1.4 

(made in Berlin). 

MAN. 

350 gm. milk, 150 gm. 
cheese, 590 gm. ‘ ‘ anti¬ 
spire” broad (made 

ti 

87.4 

1 

1 

80.4 

1 

82.9 

92.9 1 

i 

1 

1 

74.5 

16 1 

1 

10.1 

1 

1 

3.2 

2.8 

inliome) . 

350 gm. milk, 150 gm. 
cheese, 61.7 gm. army 

5 

88 0 

73 8 

82 8 

1 81.2 

1 

73 4 

14.2 

• 

1 »•! 

3.7 

1 A 

bread.. 

5 

92 3 1 

80 8 

93.1 

1 92.0 

75.3 

13.5 

1 10.0 

2.6 

•* 


The principal conclusions are: The “ antispire ” whole-wheat bread 
contains a little larger percentage of albuminoids than other breads 
commonly in use. This bread has a nutritive value somewhat greater 
than army bread and somewhat less than common white bread. Since 
this bread may also be prepared more cheaply, its use is more eco¬ 
nomical than bread prepared from flour ground in the ordinary way. 

Further investigatioxiB on the eflfcict of fermentation on the 
value of hay, Holdbflbiss {Mitt. Landw. Inst. Breslau^ 1899^ No. l^pp. 
59-74 ).—In continuation of previous work, ’ the author reports experi¬ 
ments on the effect of fermentation which takes place in the curing of 
hay. From all his investigations the following conclusions are drawn: 
The curing of hay is not simply a drying process. In addition to dry¬ 
ing, the hay undergoes fermentation which has a marked effect upon it. 
To obtain good hay it must be treated in such a way as to secure proper 
fermentation. The best hay is obtained if the green crop is raked into 
heaps or placed on drying racks after it has wilted slightly. The heaps 

* Dent. Landw. Presee, 24 (1897), p. 483. 
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should be from ^ to a meter high at first. After the grass or other 
material is more wilted, they may be 2 meters high. Drying on racts 
is especially desirable with leguminous crops. 

In addition to the j)rodnction of aromatic bodies, fermentation im- 
jiroves the bay by diminishing the quantity of crude fiber and by 
increasing the relative amount of other nutrients, especially nitrogen- 
free extract. The greater the fermentation the more the crude fiber is 
diminislicd, and this is especially marked when bay is dried on racks, 
flay which has undergone proper fermentation has a better flavor and 
agrees with animals better and is ai)parently more digestible than hay 
which has dried quickly in the sun without fermentation, Fermenta¬ 
tion ap])arently diminishes the amount of pentosans in hay, especially 
that made from grass. It also seems that the amount of true protein 
is increased. 

Feeding experiments (Agr. /SUtdenfs^ Gaz,^ 9 {1899)^ No, 4jpp, 116,, 
117 ),—A brief ac.count is given of a feeding exiieriment with steers at 
the farm of tlie Jtoyal Agricultural College of Cirencester. Two Aber¬ 
deen-Angus steers fed during the winter a daily ration of 4 lbs. decor¬ 
ticated cotton seed cake, d lbs. maize meal, 18 lbs. hay and chaff, and 15 
lbs. roots, gained 14 lbs. ])er head per week. The cost of a pound of 
gain was 10.5 cts. Two similar steers fed a daily ration of 7 lbs. lin¬ 
seed cake and 8 lbs. oatmeal, with the same amount of hay, chaff, and 
roots us the others gained 12 lbs. i>er head per week, tln^ (jost of a 
pound of gain being 15 cts. The dressed carcass in the first lot con 
stituted 00.0 ])er cent ol‘ the live weight and in the second 59.3 per 
cent. The flesh of the first lot was regarded as superior, showing more 
lean in ])roportion to fat. The composition of tlie concentrated feeds 
used is re])orted. 

Poultry experiments, »1. Dryden (Utah Sta, Bui, 6(f^ pp, 119-167„ figs, 
10 ),—The experiments, w hich are a continuation of i)revious work (E. 
S. K., 19, ]). 77), have to do with the relative value of year-old hens and 
pullets, early and lat(‘ hatched pullets, and the effect of exercise on 
egg production, as well as a comparison of different breeds. Ten lots 
were used in the tests. Lots 1 to 5 each contained 5 Kose-comb Brown 
Leghorns, lots 1 and 2 being early-hatched pullets; lota 3 and 4, early- 
hatched year-old hens, and lot 5 late-hatched pullets. Lot 6 contained 
3 Black Leghorn pullets; lot 7, 5 late-hatched Barred Tlymouth Rock 
pullets; lot 8, 4 year-old Light Brahma hens; lot 9, 5 late Brahma pul¬ 
lets, and lot 10 Barred Plymouth Rock pullets. Three of the lots (lifos. 
3,4, and 8) were used in the test of the previous year. All the chickens 
were given in the morning a warm mash of bran, ground oats, and 
ground corn (2:1:1), seasoned with salt and a little cayenne pepper. 
During the forenoon a little whole grain (oats and wheat on alternat¬ 
ing days) was fed, and late in the afternoon all the wheat they would 
eat up clean. Three times a week all the lots were given cut green 
bone or meat scraps. ^ A suitable amount of green food was also sup¬ 
plied. The lots were kept in pens, as in the previous test. Lots 2 and 
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3 were fed from boxes and had no exercise. All the other lots had 
exercise. This consisted in scratching for the grain ration, which was 
scattered in straw litter. With the exception of 3 lots the test cov¬ 
ered 1 year, beginning Ifovember 9, 1897. With lot 0 it began about 
1 month later; with lot 7, about 4 months later, and with lot 10 
about 2 months later. Records were kept of the temperature of the 
poultry house. The following table summarizes the principal results 
of the test: 

Beeults of feeding teat with chickens. 


Lot. 

1 

1 

Cost of 
food per 
fowl. 1 

1 

A vorage 
number 
of eggs 
laid per 

1 fo-w J. 

1 

1 Value of 

eggs- 

Cost of 
food per 
dozen 
eggs. 

i 

Profit oil 
food. 

2 

3 

WlTHOl’l KXEIICIKK. 

OentH. 
64.4 I 

157 

1 * 

$1.81 

1.68 

Cents. 

4.0 

Per cent. 
185 


02.1 1 

150.8 

4. 0 

170 

1 

WITH EXERCISE. 

Pullets... fi... ...... 

67 1 

160. 2 

1.91 

5 

182 

4 

V«n.r-iilil bAiiH.... 

66.5 i 

1 114.2 

1.11 

7 

67 

n 

Late-hntohod pullets.... 

60.5 

164.6 

J.78 

4. 4 

194 

0 

Black IjCgborii pullets ................. __ 

74.6 1 

]:i0 

l.iiS 

6.9 

77 

7 

8 

Late-hatclieilbarred Plymouthllock pnllets. 
Year-old liglit Brnliinas.. 

a 56. 7 
00.2 

105 

97 

i.n 

.90 

1. 

6.5 

11.1 

97 

K 

il 

Light Brahma pullets.. 

82.9 

129 

127 

7.7 

37 

10 

Barred Plymoulh Ilock pullets. 

672.2 , 

1.28 

6.9 

77 


: 1 



-a For 8 months. 


h For 10 moutliN. 


The results oi* this trial and those of the previous year are discussed 
at length. Some of the principal conclusions follow: ^ 

^‘The best eg^ record during the second year was made by a i)ei) of Brown Leg¬ 
horn ]»nllet8, hatched June 10. . . . • 

‘‘As to the effect of exorcise [on the amount of food required to i)rodnco a dozen 
€5ggB], contradictory results were secured. . . . Exercise had little a}q)arent clfoct 
on the weight of the fowl, that little being a slight increase in weight. The 
eggs from the 2 lots without exercise averaged 4 per cent heavier than those from 
the 2 exercised lots. This confirms results of the previous year. The eggs from 
lots II and 1 weighed 31^ per cent more during their second year than during their 
first. 'J’hc* exercised lots consumed a trifle more food than those without (‘xercise. 

“The eggs from the 2 lots of Light Brahmas weighed an average of 1.64 lbs. per 
dozen; those from the 5 lots of Brown Leghorns averaged 1.46 lbs. per dozen, or about 
12 per cent in favor of the former.’' 

Maize as a popular article of diet in Servia, A. Zkga and R. MA.7SToRovif: 
{Chem. Ztg., SS (1899)^ No. 51, yp. 544, 545). — The authors describe the ways of pre¬ 
paring and serving ground and ripe maize in Servia. The unripe oars are roasted or 
boiled, a variety of maize is popped, and several sorts of bread and similar articles 
and a fermented beverage are made from maize meal. The composition of yellow 
and white maize meals is reported as well as that of the boiled maize, xiopped corn, 
and a number of sorts of maize bread, etc. 

Sugar aa food, F. Stroumkr {Chem. Zig., 23 {1899), No. 44, p. 4G7). —An abstract 
of an address before the meeting of the “ Central-Vereins fiir Rubenzucker-Indus- 
trie” of Austria-Hungary at Bozen in May, 1899. 

Chemioal analyaia of bread made by the “antispire" system of Deagoffe and 
Avedyk, P. Griacosa {Biv. Jg. e San. Fubh., Boma, 9 {1898), No. 4, pp. 140-147). 

Macaroni wheats {Agr. Gaz. New South TFalee, 10 {1899), No. 9, pp. 980, 081 ).— 
Notes on macaroni nlaking and on growing macaroni wheats in Australia. 
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Sdlbl0 flowan (Jbar. Hyg,, £4 (1899), No, 1183, pp, 168,16$),—X popular article 
taken i!h>m B»l, 8oo, Hort,, Orleana et Loit*et, 

Cold atorag;e for eggfa (^ff*** Go,z, New South Wulea, 10 (1899), No, 9, pp, 889, 890), — 
The Talue of cold storage for prcBerring eggs is pointed out. Notes are given on 
the application of this method in New South Wales. 

Praotioal introduction to the chemiatry of nutrition, H. Thoms (MnfUhrung 
in die praktiaohe Nahrungamittelchemie. Leipzig: S. Hirzel, 1899, pp, yjII-\-4l5, figa, 
113 ), —This contains a botanical and iniorosoopical section by £. Gigl. 

Simple methods of examining food materials, beverages, air, water, illuminat¬ 
ing materials, etc., P. O. Smolkkski (Proatgeiahie Spoaohui Izalyedomniya I Otzyenki 
DobrokaoheatvennoaU, St, Peierahurg, 1899, 3, ed., pp, 636), —This volume includes 
chapters on nutrition, meat and meat products, fish and fish products, milk, ^ream, 
butter, cheese, fats and oils, eggs, honey, fiour, meal, bread and confectionery, legn- 
minoiiH seeds, vegetables, beverages, including tea, coffee, wine, beer, etc.; condi¬ 
ments, spices, iireservatives, coloring matters injurious to health, kitchen utensils, 
ail, water, water supplies, soil, dwellings, illumination and illuminants, and clothing. 
Many references are given to works in Russian and other languages. 

The adulteration of flours with rye, buckwheat, rice, barley, maize, beans, 
and potato starch, Balland (Jour, Phartn, et Chim,, 6, aer,, 8 (1898), Noa, 5, pp, £S9-“ 
343; 6, pp, 386-390), 

The examination of flour, J. Hockauf (Oeaierrt Chem, Ztg,, 3 (1899), No, 15, pp, 
409-413). —Some of the recent work on the examination of flour for the detection of 
adulterants is reviewed. 

Microscopic examination of wheat flour, E. Collin (Jour, Pharm, et Chim,, 6, 

aer,, 8 (1898), Noa, 3, pp, 97-105; 4, pp 150-166, jig, 1; 6, pp, 200^-311, jigs. 3), —Histol¬ 
ogy of tlie wheat kernel and comparison of wheat flour with like materials used as 
adulterants. 

Some results of dietary studies in the United States, A. P. Bryant ( U, S, 
Dept. Agr, Yearbook 1898, pp, 439-462), —The principal results of the dietary studies 
made among people of different incomes and occupations in the United States are 
cited, and ways are pointed out in which the information obtained may be used. 

Inspections of milk tests and feeding stuffs, J. I*, Hillh ( Vet'mont Sia, Bui, 68, 
pp, 3J-38). —Some of the reasons for legislation to protect dairymen and purchasers 
of feeding stufisure given, as well as the text of the Vermont laws on these sub¬ 
jects. . The essentials of the laws are discussed. 

Utilization of residues from beet-sugar manufacture in cattle feed, G. L. 
Spknceu ({ 7 . S, Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 213-330),—The author discusses the 
feeding value of beet tops, pulp, and molasses. In his opinion the tops, which con¬ 
tain a comparatively large percentage of various salts, should be left on the soil for 
their feidlizing value unless the manure of the animals fed is returned to the land. 
Foreign experiments on the feeding value of beet pulp for farm animals are cited 
flrom a previous publication of the Department (£. S. R., 9, p. 344), and the successful 
feeding of the pulp and molasses in the United States is briefly treated of. 

Food value of guinea grass (Queenaland Agr, Jour,, 5 (1899), No. 3, pp. $03-304).-^ 
The work of the Botanical Garden of Trinidad (E. S. B., 10, p. 1089) on guinea 
grass (Pativium maximum) is cited and discussed. 

Treatise on the oil-bearing seeds and vegetable oils, Gabain Bros. (Trait4 
sur la gueation dee grainee oleagineuaea et dea huilee vig6talea, Havre, 1899, pp, 33), 

The influence of fermentation on the value of hay ( Veut, Landw, Preaae, 36 
(1899), No, 56, pp, 643,644 ),— A brief account of Holdefleiss’ experiments (see p. 479). 

Problems and progress of animal physiology in relation to agriculture, N. 
ZUNTZ (Leiatungen und Au/gahen der Tierphyaiologie im Pienate der Landwirtaobaft, 
Berlin: P, Parey, 1899, pp, 16), 

Animal heat. Chemical principles of the production of heat by living ani¬ 
mals, Berthblot (Chaleur animate, Prindpea ohimiquea de la production de la ohaleur 
okez lea etrea vimnta, Paria: Gauthier-Villara, 1899, rol. 1, pp. XVI111; vol, 3, pp, 
161). —Volume 1 contains tbo text and volume 2 the tables. 
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Thm tfomurtlan of fat team protein la a oat, M. Cremsr {Ztaohr, Biol., 38 {1899)^ 
Ifo, if pp* SB9-BI4).^A controvarfiial artltsle in wh^eh a metabolism experiment with 
a cat is reported which is believed to establish the formation of fat from protein. 

Metabolism experiments with proteid bodies containing phosphorus and 
free from phosphorus, H. Zadik {Arch. Phy$ioL IPJlUgerlt 77 (1899), No, 1-S, pp, 
1--21), —Experiments with a dog are reported in which the balance of income and 
outgo of nitrogen was determined. 

The effect of sugar, J. vox K68 Sa {Arch, Physiol, [Pjiuger^y 75 {1899)y No, ^7, pp, 
SlOSSi ),—A nnmber of experiments with birds and mammals are reported in which 
sugar solutions (usually saccharose) were injected subcntaneoiisly. The author coa> 
eludes that large doses thus injected or small doses when continued for a long time 
produce serious pathological changes. 

The effect of sodium chlorid on the cleavage of protein, W. Straub {Zteohr, 
BioLf 37 {t899)y No, 4y pp, 527-649y dgms, 5 ),—The balance of income and outgo of 
nitrogen was determiniMl in a nnmber of experiments with a dog. The conclusion 
was reached that sodium chlorid diminished the cleavage of protein, although the 
effect was slight. 

The excretion of phosphoric acid after castration, N. Schttlz and O. Falk 
{Ztaohr, Physiol. Chem., 27 (1899), No. 3, pp. 250^^54). —In view of experiments with 
female dogs the authors conclude that CurMulo and Tamili’s' opinion that the 
increased excretion of phosphoric acid in the urine after castration is due to retention 
of phosphorus in the body is not substantiated. Their own experiments do not 
enable them to explain the cause of this increase. 

The value of accurate determinations of the sulphur iu urine in judging of 
changes which take place in metabolism, £. Harnack and F. K. Klkinr (Ztschr, 
Biol., 37 (1899), No, 4, pp, 417-442 ),—A number of experiments are rox>orted. The 
general conclusion was drawn that determinining the sulphur iu urine is not of great 
value in judging of disease, since this factor is gicatly infiueuced b^ the food. 

Rational stock feeding, F. E. Emery and J. M. Johnson (North Carolina Sta, 
Bui, 163, pp, 261-286), —This is a general discussion of the subject, the topics treated 
of being definition of terms, composition and digestibility of feeding stuffs, feeding 
standards, and the method of calculating rations. The bulletin includes a table 
showing the coefficients of digestibility of a large number of feeding stuffs and 
mixed rations. In every case the source of the figures given is indicated. 

Handbook of the rationed culture of fields and meadows and the utilization 
of crops based on the modem theories of feeding, R. Braungart (Handhuch der 
rationellen Wiesen- und weiden-Kultur und Fuitervertoendung, entwickelt und ausgestaltet 
auf den Grundlagen der modemen Futterungslehre, Miinchen: T, Ackerman, 1899, pp. 
r/I-f- 664), 

The maintenance ration of cattle, H. P. Armsby (Pennsylvania Sta, Bpt, 1897-98, 
pp, 65-71), —A brief summary of some of the principal results and deductions reported 
in Bulletin 42 of the station (E. S. R., 10, p. 1079). 

Keeping goats for profit, A. Barnes (17. S, Dept, Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp, 421-438, 
pis. 2), —Statistics of the number of goatskins used annually in the United States 
and of the number of goats raised here and abroad are given, as well as of the 
uncultivated land suitable for goat raising available in this country. Since so few 
of the goatskins needed are produced here, the author believes goat keeping may 
made a profitable industry, since the milk, hair, flesh, etc., may also be mode to yield 
considerable returns. 

Feeding and slaughter experiments with pigs fed animal meal and the 
residue from the manufacture of tropon, O. Haobmann and E. Ramm (Dent, 
Landw. Presse, 26 (1899), Nos. 70, pp. 790,791, figs. 12; 71, pp. 805, 806, fig. f).—Feed¬ 
ing and slaughtei experiments are reported with 3 lots of 2 pigs each: One lot was 
fed animal meal and one the residue from the manufacture of tropon, while the 
third lot served as a control. 


^ La secrezione interna delle ovaie. Rome: Fratelli Oentenari, 1896. 
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Stations for raising poultry, Kxaup {ZUohr, Landiv, Ver, Hessen, 1899, No» S4, 
pp» 428--4S1 ),—A plan for cooperation in raising poultry is described and instances 
cited to sbow that the plan may be suocessfully carried out. 

Russian poultry and egg industry {Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], (i (1899), No. 1, pp. 
S8-S3 ).—A somewhat extended account is given of egg production and marketing in 
Russia. 

Five hundred years of pisciculture at Wittingau, J. Susta (FUnf Jahrhunderte 
der Teichwirthochaft zu Wittingau. Stettin: Herrcke ^ heheling, 1899, pp. 


DAIRY FARMING—DAIRYING. 

Contributions on the rational nutrition of cows, O. HAOEkANN 
{Landw. Jahrh,^ JJ8 (1899), No. 3-4, pp. 485-534 ).—The principal object 
of this investigation was to determine whether rations rich in fat 
produce milk with high fat content, as claimed by Soxhlet (E. S. R., 
8, p, 1016). Two cows were used, and feeding and metabolism experi¬ 
ments were made with different rations in (> periods. The basal ration 
consisted of hay, straw, dried beet difiPusion residue, and salt. To this 
was added in the first iieriod malt siirouts, in the second period peanut- 
cake meal and a mixture of 50 parts by weight of cocoa shells and 40 
parts of molasses, in the third period linseed meal, and in the fourth 
lieriod “ maize-cake meal.’’ In the fifth and sixth periods the rations 
were the same as in the first, except that 500 gm. of sesame oil, emul¬ 
sified in the drinking water, was added in the fifth jicriod, and sesame 
oil in a weak alkaline emulsion in the sixth period. These rations fur¬ 
nished quite widely varying amounts of fat. The experiment began 
December 13,1897, and continued until May 27,1898. The metabolism 
exx)eriment covered 10 days in each j^eriod except the last, which was 
only 7 days, as the cows would not drink the alkaline emulsion longer. 
The individual record for the production of milk and fat and for the 
metabolism exi)erimeiit is given for each period. 

All the calculations of the results of the experiment are based upon 
the amounts of nutrients digested, as shown by the digestion experi¬ 
ments Ill considering the results account is taken of the natural 
shrinkage with advancing lactation. On the supposition that except 
fo? the difference in rations the shrinkage would have been regular 
from month to month, a table is presented which shows the actual yields 
of milk and fat, and the calculated yields allowing for a regular shrink¬ 
age between the first and fifth iieriods, during which practically the 
same rations were fed. The difference between the actual yields and 
the calculated yields in any period is assumed to be due to the ration. 
The actual milk yield in the intervening jieriods is shown to be higher 
than the calculated yield, allowing for natural shrinkage. Although a 
larger amount of total digestible nutrients was eaten in these periods 
it is thought that this alone could not have accounted for the increase, 
for in period 3, when the largest increase in yield was apparent, the 
smallest amount of nutrients was digested. The largest amount of 
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digestible protein was coiisiimed in this third period, however, which 
is thought to bear out the theory that milch cows require rations rich 
in protein. 

In regard to the fat, the results furnish no indication that the fat of 
the food affects the production of fat in the milk. The largest amount 
of fat was digested in the fourth period, but the milk in that period was 
poorest in fat. The ration in the third period contained considerably 
less fat but the milk was richer in fat and contained a larger total 
amount. The largest total yield of fat and the largest percentage of 
fat in the milk occurred in the second period, when the ration con¬ 
tained approximately the right amount of fat for a cow (218 gm. for a 
cow weighing 5G0 kg.), the smallest amount contained in any of the 
rations rich in fat. 

The author concludes that neither the percentage nor the absolute 
amount ot* milk fat is de})endent ujmn the fat digested from the food. 
He believes that some feeding stuffs contain certain materials, the 
nature of which is at present unknown, which stimulate the lacteal 
glands to greater general activity in some (jases, and in other cases so 
modify the cell activity of the glands that a milk richer in fat is pro- 
diKjed. This is held to explain why the fat content increased so 
materially under the mixture of cocoa shells and molasses, and why in 
the fourth period on maize-cake meal the milk yield was maintained in 
spite of the natural shrinkage, although the fat content of the milk 
diminished. The author cites numerous experiments in support of this 
hypothesis, among others some conducted by Ramm and himself 
(E. S. 11., 9, pp. 788,879) on 19 concentrated feeding stulls of widely 
diff’erent fat (iontent. In these experiments the 2 feeding stuffs poorest 
and richest in fat both gave milk with the same fat content, while the 
poppy cake, very rich in fat, gave milk with the lowest fat content, and 
the mixture of molasses and palm-nut <*ake, which was very ])oor in fat, 
gave much the highest fat content. 

During the time the emulsitied sesame oil was fed the milk yield 
decreased and the fat content increased slightly, but this is believed 
to have been due to the advanced stage of lactation rather than to the 
effect of the oil. At that time the cows wore giving less than 3 (jts. of 
milk per day. They refused to take the emulsion after the seventh day. 
The substance giving the characteristic sesame oil reaction was not 
transmitted from the food to the milk. 

Herd testing, O. L. T^enny {Delaware Sta. Dpt 1898j pp, 159-197y 
dgm8.2 ),—The author discusses the utility of herd testing^ fluctuations* 
in quantity and quality of milk from morning to evening, from one day 
to the next, from the beginning of lactation to the end, and from year 
to year; basis of herd selection; balancing a herd; determining the 
efficiency of dairy cows, and the ratio of butter fat to total solids. 
The discussion is based on results of tests of a large private herd, cov¬ 
ering a number of years, a large part of the data for which are given 
in tabular form. 
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The results bearing on flnctnations in milk from morning t6 evening 
are summarized as follows: 

** In comparison between morning and evening of the same day, out of 109 distinct 
observations, 46 showed more milk in the morning, 57 more in the evening, and 6 
equal quantities. Out of 104 distinct observations, 72 showed a higher percentage 
of fat in the morning, 27 in the evening, and 5 an equality in percentage.’^ 

A table gives the detailed data for a test of 5 cows for 3 periods of 
one week each, with averages for each cow for the different periods. 
The differences in yield of milk from one morning to the npxt and from 
one evening to the next are reported separately as the daily jjnctua- 
tions. The average of each series of daily ductuations is expressed in 
actual weight and as a percentage of the average yield for the period. 

^^It appears from the table that the least mean flnctnation in weight of milk from 
one morning to the next,^r from one evening to the next, is 0.26 lb., equivalent to 
2^ percent, and that the greatest mean fluctuation within any one period is 1.58 lbs., 
equivalent to nearly 12 per cent.^ . . . The average of the 5 cows for the 3 periods 
is a mean daily fluctuation in percentage of fat of 0.29 per cent, while the average 
of the extreme fluctuations within each several period is 0.56 per cent.” 

Computed for semi-weekly periods, the average fluctuation in butter 
fat was 0.08 per cent, in contrast to the daily fluctuations of 0.29 per 
cent. “ This shows how much nearer the truth is a three-day sample 
than a sample from a single milking.” 

With regard to compensation in yield, the n suits of several tests are 
noted as showing that within short intervals of time ‘‘it is not the gen¬ 
eral rule that an increase of quantity means a decrease in solids, but 
ratlier the independence of the two, with a slight inclination in the 
opposite direction, i. e., with a slight inclination to show the heavier 
yield of milk to be richer in quality than the poorer.” 

Eleven cows were each tested 3 times at equal intervals during the 
period of lactation. The average results showed a uuifonn decline in 
yield of butter fat. The iudividual cows, however, showed great irregu. 
larities, indicating that tests at repeated intervals during the period 
are necessary to determine the productiveness in the case of individual 
cows. Annual fluctuations in yield are not considered sufliciently great 
from a practical standpoint to warrant the testing of a cow beyond the 
first period of lactation, or, if the indications are unfavorable, beyond 
the second iieriod. 

Under basis of herd selection, the author discusses different bases 
depending upon the use to be made of the milk. The muuicipal ordi¬ 
nance of I’hiladelphia prescribing for milk a minimum content of 12 
per cent solids and 8.5 per cent solids-not-fat is not considered a good 
basis as it makes no requirement for fat. Balancing a herd consists in 
combining cows of high yield in solids so that the mixed milk will, with 
maximum weight, clear the legal standard as to quality. The efficiency 
of a cow may be determined by computing the arithmetical mean of the 

'A oomniunioation from tho aathur states that the greatest mean flnotoation 
shonld have been given as 2.53 lbs., equivalent to 21.8 per cent. 
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tests made at equal intervals during one period of lactation. In this 
way the relative order of merit of 46 cows as regards production of milk, 
total solids, and butter fat was determined. Of the whole number, 19 
gave over half of the weight of milk, 20 over half of the solids, and 21 
over half of the butter fat. The ratio of butter fat to total' solids in 
one herd was found to vary from 0.238 to 0.427, with an average of 0.312. 

InveatigationB on the var3ring composition of butter, J. J. L. 
Van Rijn {Chem. Ztg.^23 {1899)^ No, dS^pp, 453^ 454), —The investiga¬ 
tion relates to the volatile fatty acids of butter. During the months 
of -September, October, November, and December weekly samples of 
blitter were taken from 24 different places in various parts of Holland. 
In this way about 700 samples of butter were examined. In these 
samples the volatile fatty acids were found to range between 17 and 32, 
being for the larger number of samples between 23 and 26, although 
the figures 20, 21, and 22 were quite frequent. Half of the samples 
showed less than 25 volatile fatty acids and thus were below what is 
usually considered the normal for butter fat. 

About half the butter examined was made from mixed milk of 500 
to 1,000 cows, so that no individual inliuence could have been exercised. 
Nearly all of the cows had calved between the previous February and 
April. It was found that there was a decrease in the volatile fatty 
acids with advancing lactation up to some time in October, when there 
was an increase; and there was a noticeable connection between the 
increase in volatile fatty acids and the time the cows were taken off* of 
fall pasturage and fed in the barn. The author concludes that stall 
feeding has a marked infiuenco on the composition of butter, and that 
this affords a means of preventing the volatile fatty acids of the butter 
from falling so low in the autumn as to be suspected of being adulter¬ 
ated with margarin, under present laws. 

Keeping milk in summer, H. M. Cottrell, F. C. Bubtis, and 
D. U. Otis [Kamas 8ta, Bui, 88^ pp, 7^ Jigs, 7 ),—An account is given of 
a method employed at the station during the summer for keeping milk 
in good condition for 40 to 52 hours without the use of ice and at a very 
small cost. The building used for this purpose was made of old fence 
boards and covered with building paper. The total cost was about 
$5. The milk was cooled immediately after milking to about 60^ F. 
by passing over a milk cooler. The cans containing the milk were 
placed in half barrels and surrounded with well water, which was 
changed morning and night. Care was taken to avoid contaminations 
in milking and handling. The results are considered as showing thait 
any farmer in the State can deliver milk in good condition to the 
creamery in the hottest weather, and deliver Sunday’s milk as well as 
that of other days.” 

Bacteria in cheese, J. Weinzibl {Bui, Sd, Labs. Denison Univ,^ 
11 (1899)f Art, 7, pp, 149-163), —^The author reviews the work of others 
on this subject and reports some investigations made by himself in 
ooUaboration with H« L. Bussell of the Wisconsin Station. The 
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examination of 6 experimental cheeses showed ^‘the overwhelming 
preponderance of the class of germs we have designated as the lactic- 
acid bacteria, while the casein digesters are relatively few in number 
and soon disappear from the cheese entirely.” 

To study the distribution of these classes of bacteria in cheese, 36 
samples of cheese procured from 0 of the principal cheese-proilucii^ 
States were examined. The lactic acid producing germs were found in 
all of the samples, being the most numerous class in three-fourths of 
the samples. Gas-producing germs were present in all samples but one 
and were the most numerous class in approximately one-fourth of the 
cheeses. 

*‘The preHcnce iu relatively small numbers or the eutire absenc-e ot the digesting 
and ueutial classes conlinns our eonelusioii that these iday no important function 
in the cheese and are iireseiit in it only because they were present in the milk, 
haps by accident or carelessness in handling the product, but never really tlonrisli 
in the cheese medium. . . . There can seaieely be any question that [the lactic- 
acid bacteria] are directly beneficial, ulthongli jdaying no important rdlc in chang¬ 
ing the casein into solnhlc jirodncts. . . . They probably furnish much of the flavor 
peculiar to our best cheese.” 

Investigations on the ripening of Edam cheese, W. J. Boee- 
HoiiT and J. J. O. dr Yrtes {Landhouw, TijdHvkr,^} pp, 65-^1; 

CentbU BaJct, w. .!/>/., 5 (JS99)^ No. 9j pp.H0i-S07). — Culture tests 

were made to discover what sort of bacteria were found iu the cheese, 
using whey gelatin as culture medium. Both serobic and amerobic 
cultures were made, altliough it is assumed that cheese contains no free 
oxygen, Edam cheese made with milk colored blue by nieans of indigo 
sulplianid of soda was colorless at the end of 2 days, the indigo beiug 
reduced to white indigo. Sections exposed to the air turned blue again 
on account of the absorption of oxygen by the white indigo, indicating 
that the cheese was IVee from oxygen. Like rreudenreicli, only lactic- 
acid micro-organisms were found in the cheese. Siibseciuent cultures 
with milk gelatin as medium led to the same results, indicating lacdic- 
acid organisms to be the caii^e of the ripening process. Accordingly, 
cheese Was made from milk pasteurized at 70^ O. and inoculated with 
lactic acid bae.teria isolated from Edam cheese. This cheese did not 
ripen. The experiment was repeated with other lactic-acid bacteria like¬ 
wise isolated from Edam cheese, but with no better success. Inocula¬ 
tion of pasteurized milk (70^ O.) with a mixture of lactic bacteria was 
likewise unsuccessful. 

On the theory that the rii)ening might be due to bacteria whicdi are 
not susceptible to culture, milk pasteurized at 70° 0. was inoculated 
with a piece of Edam cheese 14 days old. This, however, did not ripen. 
The theory of Weigmann that the ripening x)rocess is the result of dif¬ 
ferent micro-organisms woiking consecutively, and soon dying, was 
tested with milk pasteurized at 70° G. to which 1 liter of market milk 
was added, with negative result. 

The preceding tests were rej)eated with milk i)asteurized at 55° 0., but 
while there was a more decided ripening, it was not normal. Milk was 
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tlleu used which was drawn from 4 cows under as nearly aseptic con¬ 
ditions as possible. Separate portions were inoculated with young 
cheese (14 days old), with a lactic-acid ferment isolated from Edam 
cheese^ and with ordinary commercial milk. The results were now 
quite diiferent. Cheese from milk inoculated with young cheese and 
^th commercial milk ripened well, but that from the use of lactic 
organisms did not ripen. The three control portions not inoculated gave 
no ripened cheese. 

The authors conclude that: (1) The casein of milk which has been 
heated is so changed that it is not susceptible to ripening x>rocesses. 
(2) Although the ripening is due to lactic organisms, not every lactic- 
acid ferment can produce ripening. (3) The theory of Babcock and 
Russell is incorrect, otherwise the control cheeses should have ripened. 
(4) The theory of Weigmann, if correct, must be modilied as to the dying 
of the raicro-organisfns, since the cheese used for inoculating the’milk 
was 14 days old. 

Dairy cows, G. ICknry Dept. Agr. Bui. pp. 0,1, pje. 4). — A popular clis- 

ciission on the feeding and care of dairy rows and the improvement of herds. 

Jersey cattle, their feeding and management (Loudon: JAnion T’o., /S9S, pp, 
—This is a popular work preiiared by the English .lersey Cattle Society. 

Building, remodeling, and ventilating barns, V. If. Kin(J (Wiscormin Dairymen’s 
Assoc. Bpt. JSV9, pp, 151-lOSy Jigs. 4). —A discussion of stables for dairy cows. 

Dairying in Denmaik, A. Monvoisin (Jour. Agr. Prat.y 7.V.90, //, Xos. 30, pp, $49- 
$3^; 37, pp. 383-,197, jigs. 8). 

Cooperative dairying in Belgium, M. Bkau and M. HoT^orKRKT (Jour. Agr. Prat,, 
1899, U, No. 40, pp. 4S1-4S0). 

Milk: Its nature and composition. A handbook on the chemistry and bac¬ 
teriology of milk, butter, and cheese, V. M. Airman (London : A. C. Black, 1899, 
2. vd.,pp. XX-\-lSO). 

Contribution to the study of cow’s milk, A. Van Encblen and ]\ Wautkrs 
(Bui. Agr. [Brussels], 1~> (1899), No. 4, pp. 298-312). —Determinations were made 
of the yield and comjiositiou of milk of 9 cows for one year. The results are given 
ill tabular form and couclusious drawn. *‘Food has scarcely any influence on the 
composition of milk. . . . Richness depends primarily on individual aptitude, and 
has no relation to tlie qiiautity of milk produced.’^ 

Contributions on the spontaneous curdling of milk, ^ . Kozani (Ztschr. Ifyg. n. 
Ivfecfionskrank., 31 (1899), p. 3,17; ahs. in (hem. Zig., 23 (1899), No. 32, Repert.,p. 19,3).^ 
The kind of lactic acid present in spontaneously curdled milk is considered. 

Report on sanitary and bactciiologioal work for the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture, A. L. Hatnes (Bpt. New Yotk State Dept. Agr., ,j (1897), /, pp. 328-,548, pis, 2), — 
The author gives a summary account of his work in the State in the inspection of 
creameries, cheese factories, milk-shipiiing stations, dairy apparatus, dairy products, 
and the snrroundiugs and food supplies of dairy animals, and describes a number of 
bacteria found iu milk. 

On the presence of tubercle bacilli in the commercial milk and butter in Turin, 

A. Rondelli (TUr, Ig. e San. Pubb., Jloma, 9 (1898), No, 24, pp. 87S, 874). —The inves- 
tigatiouB were confined to milk. Endoperitoneal inoculations in 40 guinea pigs were 
made with commercial milk from 15 different sources. A number of the animals 
died suddenly, about 24 to 48 hours after the inoculation, with symptoms of intoxi¬ 
cation from bacterial products or of acute infection by Bacterium coli. Of the 40 
guinea pigs inoculated, only 2 died with generalized tuberculosis. Th<^ reiiiaindor 
Were killed 0 mouths after the inoculation, and were found, on examination, to be in 
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•oaad condition. The author oouoludee that the pmenoe of the tuberelo haeOtats 
in the oommercial milk of Turin is not of frequent oeouirraice, and that the milk It 
in quite satisfactory condition in this respect. 

The deTelopment of the meohenioal skimnilne method and ita inftaenoe on 
Swedish dalzying, K. Lundin (JT. Zandt. Ahad, Handl., SS (2899), No. S, jjp^ 
127-16S), 

A B C in butter making, J. H. MomiAD ( Winneika, III,,1899,pp, 108, fig%, 7P).--nii8 
is a qutte elementary treatise designed, as the subtitle states, *'for young oreaniK|ry 
hotter makers, creamery managers, and private dairymen.” 

Tests of a new butter ferment, F. D. Chester (Delaware Sta, Bpt. 1898, ^p, 
47'-49), —Butter was made from cream ripened with MlerooooouB hutyri-arcm^fooime 
and compared with creamery butter. As regards both flavor and keeping quality, 
the evidence of experts was slightly in favor of the ferment butter. The advan¬ 
tages in the use of a good butter ferment as compared with the fortuitous ripening 
of cream aie noted. 

The trials of oream separators at Maidstone, B. M. Greaves and J. A. YoblOker 
{Jour, Boy, Agr, Soc. England, S, ser,, 10 (1899), pi, S, pp, 686^45, figs, 6), —^Detailed 
results of tests of 6 power and 9 hand separators. 

Beventh annual report of Wisconsin Cheese Makers’ Association, 1899 ( 
eonsin Cheese Waket's* Assoc, Bpt, 1899, pp, 810, figs, 39), —^Among the papers contained 
ih the report are the following: The foreign cheese business in Wisconsin, J. W. Decker; 
Cost of milk and butter production, T. L. Haecker; Modem improved methods of 
cheese making, D. M. MaePherson; The construction of curing rooms from a practical 
standpoint, F. H. King. 

Stilton cheese, J. M. Dugdale (Jour, Boy. Agr, Soc, England, 3, ser,, 10 (1899), pi, 
8,pp, 351-370, figs, 5), —The author reviews the history of Stilton cheese and describes 
the method of manufactlire as observed by him in Leicestershire and elsewhere, and 
points out certain causes of* failure. 

Influence of temperature on the ripening of cheese, £• Castel (Jour, Agr, and 
Sort,, 3 (1899), Nos. 6, pp. 148-144; 7, p, 163), 

How to construct a subearth duct, J. W. Decker ( Wisconsin Dairymen*s Assoc, 
Bpt, 1899, pp, 187-134), —Notes on the construction, advantages, and cost of subearth 
ducts. 

Dairy products of Canada, J. L. Bitiihoer ( U. S, Consular Bpts., 1899y No, 884, 
pp. 17-38). —A statistical review of the production of butter and cheese in Canada, 
with n summary of dairy legislation. 

The value of skim milk, W. A. Henry ( Wisconsin Dairymen*s Assoc, Bpt, 1899, 
pp. 97-108). —Discusses the value of skim milk for feeding calves and pigs. 


VETEEINABT SCIEHCE AND PBAOTICE. 

The preparation and use of tuberculin, E. A. de Sohweinitz 

( TJ, S, Dept, Agr, Yearbook 1898^ pp. pi. 1 ).—^The author gives 

a detailed description of the method used in the laboratory of the Buteau 
of Animal Industry in the preparation of tnberculin, and general direc¬ 
tions for its use. 

The culture medium is made in the following manner: One pound of 
meat and 1 liter of water, to which is added 1 per cent of peptone, 0.25 
per cent of salt, and 7 per cent of glycerin. The solution is boiled, fil¬ 
tered, and placed in sterilized flasks. The solution in the flask is then 
inoonlated. The tubercle germs introduced must bo deposited carefully 
upon the surface, where they are allowed to increase until the surface of 
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iiMMMifitm is covered. The flasks are then shaken gently, so that all 
ttii^Miall patch of the germs fall to the bottom. The remaining germs 
aseiirilcHred to multiply until the surface is again covered, and this proc- 
eM^ repeated until the medium is thoroughly filled with the germs. 
IMifiksk is then sterilized by heating at a temperature of 125^ C. The 
coetleiKts of the flask are filtered and the filtrate concentrated to about 
oarS-flfth of its original value. 

Tho tuberculin sent out from the laboratory for immediate use is 
dftated to such a degree that 2 cc. of the diluted tuberculin is a proper 
ddse for an animal of 1,000 lbs. weight. 

The author gives a general table of directions for guiding State vet- 
eiinarians and other persons who are using the tuberculin test in the 
taking of the temperatures before and after injection of the tuberculin. 

The question of the diagnostic value of tuberculin is discussed, and 
tbe author maintains that from general results thus far obtained tuber¬ 
culin is for all practical purposes an infallible test, there having been 
reported but very few cases of doubtful or misleading results from its use. 

Cattle dipping, experimental and practical, V. A. Nobg^aabd ( U . 
& Dept. Agr, YearboSlc 1898^ pp. 453-^47J2y Jigs, J2 ),— This paper contains 
ft det^led account of the experiments which led to the discovery of an 
^eotive cattle dip for destroying the cattle tick {Boophilus hovis). 

The first remedies whi(;h were tried, carbolic acid and corrosive sub¬ 
limate, were not at all satisfactory for the reason that they were too 
strongly irritant upon the skin of cattle and not efl'ective in destroying 
the ticks. 

Ootton-seed oil, the next remedy to be applied, was floated on the 
surface of the water in the dipping vat, the oil forming a layer of about 
2 to 3 in. in depth. It was found that many of the ticks survived this 
tfeatoient and at the same time that the oil had a decided heating 
effect upon the cattle. Parafliu oils of less and less specific gravity 
were used in succession, and finally sulphur was added to the oil, but 
still without perfectly satisfactory results. Some ticks always sur¬ 
vived the treatment, and the cattle suffered to a greater or less extent. 

The dipping solution which proved most satisfactory was a so-called 
dynamo oil of very light specific gravity, free from acid, and contain¬ 
ing less paraffin and more of the volatile substances than the other oils 
which had been used. To this oil sulphur was added, and fmm a 
series of experiments it was found that all ticks were destroyed by a 
afngle dipping. 

The author gives the history of the experiments by means of which 
it was shown that cattle taken from below^ the quarantine line and 
dipped in the solution just described could be safely transferred imme¬ 
diately after dipping to States north of the quarantine line and allowed 
to mingle freely with cattle which had never had Texas fever, without 
danger of communicating the disease. During these experiments it 
10698—No. 6-7 
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was noticed that some cattle which appeared free from the dinnmir suf¬ 
fered an acnte attack of Texas fever in consequence of dipping. The 
disease is apt to undergo a recrudescence from severe exposure. 

Remarks on anthrax and rabies with special reference to out¬ 
breaks recently investigated, V. A. Moore {Rpt. New York State 
Dept. Agr.j 5 (1897), I, pp. 549S66, pis, 3). —An outbreak of anthrax, 
during which several cows die<^ at Elmira, was investigated. The 
origin of the infection was not learned. The preventive treatment 
adopted was the metliod recommended by Touissaiit. Defibrinated 
blood was drawn from an animal immediately after death, thoroughly 
heated in an autoclave, strained, and filtered. Four cubic centimeters 
of this sterilized blood preiiaration was injected into eacjh of the well 
animals and into .1 cows which already showed signs of the disease. 
None of the well animals showed any elevation of temperature, and the 
3 sick ones subsequently recovered. This method is considered under 
certain circumstances even superior to that of Pasteur. 

The bacillus of anthrax ( JlaeilluH anthracis) is described, with various 
biological notes, and is distinguished from the bacillus of symptomatic 
anthrax and from />*. svbtilis. 

A report is made on an investigation of two outbreaks of rabies, 
during which several dogs, cows, horses, and one man died. Attention 
is called to the importance of careful examination and diagnosis of the 
disease in case of the death of a dog with symptoms of rabies. This is 
necessary in order that proper treatment may be given other animals 
and human beings which may have been bitten by the dog. 

A report concerning the nature of infectious swine diseases in 
the State of New Tork, with practical suggestions for their pre¬ 
vention and treatment, V. A. Moore (Rpt New York Slate Dept 
Agr., .7 (1897), I, pp. ^G7’-G19, pis, G), — The author gives a historical 
sketch of the early literature of swine diseases in this country, and 
the synonymy of names which are used ior the same diseases in 
European countries. 

The symptoms,^ morbid anatomy, and appearance of the diseased 
organs are described at some length. The usual remedies and pre¬ 
ventive'measures, including the serum treatment, are described and 
urged upon the farmers for use. 

The two diseases swine ])lague and hog cholera are separately 
described and distinguished one from another. The section of the 
report dealing with serum therapy in swine diseases is practically the 
same as the article by the author which is abstracted in E. S. It., 10, 
p. 693. 

Accounts are given of investigations of outbreaks of swine diseases 
in New York, one of which was not well determined; the second was 
due to filthiness of the food among some swill-fed hogs, and a few out¬ 
breaks were due to a combination of hog cholera and swine plague. 

Detailed descriptions are added of the morphology, biochemic prc^p- 
erties, thermal reactions, and pathogenesis of the bacillus of hog cholera 
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and o#the bacillus of swine plague, and for convenience of comparison, 
tbe ciiaracteristic properties of these two bacteria are arranged iy. par¬ 
allel oolumns. 

NMQi, D. Hxjtoheon (Agr. Jour. Cape Oood Hope^ 14 {1899)^ N^o.lS^ 
pp. 66J^73j Jigs, 3 ).—Nenta is a disease of goats which has been called 
by otibef names, such as cerebro-spinal meningitis and Krimpziekte. 
It has lieen attributed to various plants of the earlier Leguniinosae 
and oth^r families. A number of observers have suspected Lessertia 
annularid as being the cause of the disease. The author made experi- 
meats ii» feeding dogs with portions of the body of goats aifected with 
the disease. It was found that dogs, when fed with an extract of the 
stomach^ contents of the goat, contracted the disease within a few 
hours. The disease could also be transmitted from one goat to another 
in the same manner. No specific germ of the disease was discovered, 
although it Was strongly suspected that such a germ would be found. 
The cause of the disease is believed to bo the plant Cotyledon ventricoaa. 
Various experiments made in feeding goats portions of the plant and 
extracts from the plant were attended with constant and positive 
resoltSi All goats so fed acquired the disease. 

The symptoms of the disease are difficulty in traveling, staggering 
gait, shivering, and difficult breathing. When lying down, the goats 
throw the head back upon the side of the body. When large quanti¬ 
ties of the plant are eaten a severe tympanitis is apt to follow besides 
the other symptoms. No specific antidote for the poison has been 
found and no treatment has been devised which may be considered cura¬ 
tive. The author found, however, that full doses of epsom salts, fol¬ 
lowed by chloral hydrate, repeated 3 or 4 times a day, had good effects 
in the milder cases. On farms where this plant has been exterminated 
the disease has comidetely disappeared. 

The International Veterinary Congress in Baden-Baden, Petek and Jess {Ber¬ 
lin. Ti&Hirztl. Wchnschr.y 1899, Notf. S2, pp. S83-38/i; SS, pp. —A general 

aooount of this meeting and of the Biihjects discussed. 

Aphthous fever, Weijek ( Jlec. Med. Vet., Parts, 8. eer., 0 {1899), No, 16 , 2 >p. 303S1S ).— 
A study of the disease and particularly of the milk during the progress of the dis- 

Aph^ous fever, A. Simoes {Arch. Jiural, Portugal, 4 {1899), Noe. 3, pp. 41-43; 6,pp. 
91-93).^VontainB a description of the disease and recommends disinfection by oor- 
rosive sublimate. 

A bacillus resembling anthrax from a suspected case of anthrax, F. D. Ches¬ 
ter {Belaware Sta. lijH. 1898, pp. 52-65 ),—Cultures were made of hacdllus from an 
animal which died apparently from anthrax. The bacillus closely resembles that of ^ 
anthrax, but differs from It in its behavior on different culture media, aud is there¬ 
fore eunsiderod a new species— Baoillua anthrada aimilia. The bacillus did not pro¬ 
duce any pathological results when injected into mice. 

Oit the presence of specific agglutinins in bacterial cultures, E.Malvoz {Ann. 
Inai. Paateur, 13 {1899), No. 8, pp. 630-636), —Specific agglutinating substances 
ate supposed by authors generally to be developed by the reactions of the organism. 
These reactions are usually attributed to the influence of some microbe or to e nor- 
mul physiological activity of the host organism. The author’s investigations led 
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him to beliere that it is mineoessary to assume the existence of normal or pa|||| 09 ^ 
ioal solutions in order to explain the agglutinating power of serums* In in(P|j|ng 
cultures of anthrax baoiUns the author found specific agglutinating substaiifitln 
the cultures themselves and believes this may be true in the case of other baMisla. 

Study of the relationship between agglutinins and lysins in antiuMW^* 
0SNGOU {Ann, Tn$t. Pasteur^ IS {1899), No, 8, pp, 649^56), this paper the 
dlsouBses the agglutinating power of normal semm and of the serum of immoiiilcsid 
animals. The agglutinating power is specific and is not transmitted to ofihp^illlg. 
The agglutinins can pass through the walls of blood vessels, but are not dialysed 
through a collodion sack when placed in the peritoneal cavity of an immunlied 
animal. There is no relationship between the germicidal power of a sernm and<vlls 
agglutinating power. The specific agglutinating serum is not more strongly gemid- 
cide than normal blood. The author believes that there is no direct relationSlIp 
between the agglutinating property of serums and lencocytosis. It was impossible 
to show that any organ of the body was directly concerned in the prodnotiou of 
agglutinating substances. 

Tuberculosis and the tubercle bacillus, I. Strauss {La iuherculoso et am 
hacille. Paris: Buef 4’ Co,, 1895,pp. 884,Jigs. 72). —^This work disonsBes^in atboroui^ 
manner all of the topics connected with"the study of tuberculosis, including the 
morphology, culture, and biology of the tubercle baeillns, the tuberculosis of dif¬ 
ferent animals, the methods of contagion, attempts at immunization, tuberculin, 
and a clinical study of its effects. 

Tuberculosis in dairy cattle, and how shall we get rid of it, N. E. RBiKHAmr 
{Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 {1899), No, 7, pp, 413, ^2^).—Recommends the 
ttlberculin test for all dairy herds. 

Tuberculosis problems before the Seventh International Veterinary Con¬ 
gress, 0. Regnek {Landtmannen, 10 {1899), No, S6, pp. 579^81), — An account of the 
discussion concerning methods of transmission of tuberculosis, and of means fbr 
combating it. 

A case of tuberoulosis, W. Somerville and A. Meek {Veterinarian, 72 {1899), 
No. 801, pp. 6S5-6S7). —Animals suffering from acute tuberculosis may be closely 
associated with other animals without communicating the disease. 

Investigations on the milk of oows which react to the tuberculin test bnt 
show no ollnical symptoms of tuberculosis, Ostertag {Ztsclir, Fleisvh u, Milchhpg,, 
9 {1899), No, 12, pp. 221-232), —A large series of exi>erimeuts failed to show any 
tubercle bacilli in the milk of such cows. 

Artificial tuberculin, GOrig {Deat. Tierdrztl, Wchnschr,, 7 {1899), No. 37, pp. 326 
Two injecting fluids claimed by Sirot to bo good substitutes for tuberculin 
were tried on 12 auimals with entirely negative lesults. 

Vaccination against blackleg, N. NorAUNicoLA (Giorw. 11. Soe., Acoad. Vot, lUkh, 
48 {1899), No, 29, pp. 679-082). —A description of the technique and an account of 
the efiectiveness of the operation. 

Blackleg vaccine, E. P. Niles ( Virginia Sta. Bui. 90, pp. 67-77, Jigs, f ).—The bulle¬ 
tin contains directions for the guidance of stockmen in the ]>reparation of vaccine 
A*om the dried material and for the care and use of the hypodermic syilnge, the 
choice of a place for giving the inoculation, the dose, and methods of seenring the 
animal to prevent accidents. 

Rinderpest, D. Hutcheon {Agr. Jour. Cape Good Mope, 14 {1899), No, 12, pp, 773- 
Inoculation with the bile of infected animals is recommended for givipg 
immunity, and directions are given for preparing the bile and making the inoculations* 

Texas fever problems—V, D. E. Salmon ( Breeders^ (iaz,, 35 {1899), No, 1, pp, 6,6),— 
Urges farmers to look forward to the extermination of the cattle tick. By keepi»g 
all cattle out of infested pastures for about 2 years the pastures are rendei^ talb 
and free from ticks. 

The aotinomyoes group and the bacteria i elated to it, E. Levy (Cenihl. BoM, 
u. Par., 1, Aht.,26 {1899), No. 1, pp. 1-11).—This paper discusses the moiphologtal 
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veMfMMpA of aetimwjooo and tKe bacteria which are usnally olaseified with it to 
haeteefeh lihioh have similar miorosoopio and physiological characters. Actinomyces 
is consldeied to be closely related to the bacillus of glanders and tuberculosis. 

XoMSt^Stlons In the control of foot and mouth disease, Hscker {Berlin^ 
3%0rMrail, Wohnaehr,, 1S99, No, 34, pp, 407-411). —This paper contains a discussion of 
iiie method of contagion and the technique of the preparation of immunizing serum. 
Ascording^to the author the healthy skin is not affected by the oontagium. 

Prewenttve inoculation against foot and mouth disease, F. {Doui, 

TtorUretl, Wohnaohr,, 7 (1899), No. 36, pp. 317-330). —The technique of the serum 
pnsparation is given. Good results were obtained. Experiments were made to 
determine the duration of the immunity. 

Heport on the outbreak of foot and mouth disease which occurred in Sweden 
dming 1897 and 1898, J. Lundoren (Meddel. K, Jded. 8iyr., 1898, No. 31, pp. 
1^34), —In this pamphlet an account is given of the supposed origin of this outbreak 
of the disease, together with detailed directions for disinfecting the stables and the 
clothes of the attendants. 

Contagioua abortion in cows, J. Law {Bpi. Netv York State Dept, Agr,, 5 {1897), I, 
pp, 630-636), —This paper contains a discussion of the different forms of abortion, such 
as those caused by ergot, smut, etc., and the contagions forms of the United States 
and Europe. The author considers the various moans of transmission of the disease, 
and discusses the evidence in fnvor of tlie disease being contagious. A scheme of 
prevention and treatment is outlined. 

Serum Inoculation, O. Schreiber (Berlin. Tierdrztl. Wohnaohr., 1899, No. 37, p. 
449). —The serum of animals which are immunized against hog cholera was found to 
give immunity against chicken cholera also. 

jLoute glanders in the stables of the street railway companies of Utrecht, 
J. Vax ZtTVERDEN (Tijdsohr. Veeariaenijl. en Veeieelt, 36 (1899), No. 3, pp. 363-373). — 
A discussion of outbreaks of glanders with tables showing the temperature records 
of horses which were tested with mullein. 

Report of the glanders committee appointed by the Board of Agriculture, 
J. A. W. Dollar (Veterinarian, 72 (1899), No. 861, pp. 667-669). —A discussion of the 
mallein te.sts and recommendations as to the slaughter of glanderous horses. 

On the use of the silver preparation of Credd as a means for diagnosing 
glanders, A. Baldoni (CHn. Vet., 33 (1899), No. S^, pp. 373-380). —A discussion of the 
method of applying this diagnostic agent, and statement of results obtained. 

Bquine distemper, C. McCulloch ( Virginia Sta. Bul.S9,pp. 67-65). —This bulletin 
gives n brief account of the diHease known as horse distemper, including its history, 
etiology, symptoms, course, pathological anatomy, and treatment. 

Bacteriological investigations on a chicken epizootic of recent occurrence, 
C. Mazza (Cenfbl. Bdkt, u. Par., 1. Abt., 36 (1899), No. 6,pp. 181-185). —By experimental 
cultures and inoculations the author was able to determine that the micro-organism 
which caused this disease differed in several particulars from the bacillus of chicken 
cholera. 

The parasitic diseases of poultry, F. V. Theobald (Offic. Bpt. National Poultry 
Conference, Reading, July, 1899. London: IC. Arnold, pp. 38-40). —This article contains 
a general description of the diseases of poultry caused by bird lice, niitids, the gape- 
worm, and plant parasites. 

On a ireceht epizootic of chickens in Lombardy, S. Belfanti and C. Zbnoni 
(Clin. Vat., 33 (1899), No.34,pp 397-402). 

Tha hydrotherapy of domestic animals, Stietenroth (Berlin. Tierdrztl. 
Weknaehr., 1899, No. 17, pp. 305-306). —A general account is given of the value of 
a cold-water treatment for local fever conditions, especially in the case of the 
horse. The various uses of hot and cold water irrigation for digestive disorders are 
dlscusse^as well as the value and effects of hot and cold baths for animals. 

nightshade, or belladonna, G. G. Kesler (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vat. 
AMt,, 30 (1399), 29o. 8, pp, 491, 493). —Gives symptoms and treatment in case of 
p oi s eui ng of oho^ by this plant. 
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The antUeptio power of iodoform, A. Fonseca ( Compi, Ilmd, Soo, iPerfo, 
11. eer., 1 {1899), No. 23, pp, 590, Records the germicide power of iodefiann ae 

shown in experiments with a number of bacteria. 

Chinosol as a disinfectant, E. Turkin {Arch. Vet, Nauk, 8t. Petersburg, {1899), 
No. 5, pp. 205-281), —The article contains a discussion of the physical characters of 
chinosol, its toxic activity, checking influence of chinosol upon the growth of hao* 
teria, its disinfectant and gc.rmicidal character, its clinical application, and a record 
of a large number of experiments in which different bacteria were exposed to ito 
action. 

Protargol, H. Gieseckk {Berlin. Tierarzil. Wohnsohr., 1899, No. 26, pp. 311, 312),'^ 
A silver preparation which it is claimed contains silver in organic union w^th a pro¬ 
tein molecule. In 0.25 per cent to 2 per cent solutions it is useful for treatii^ 
c'onjunctivitis and flstula. * 

Russian waters (blister fluid), Voigt {Berlin. Tierdrztl. Wclmechr., 1899, No. 26^ 
pp. 312-314). —A now skin irritant useful in treatment of contusions, cadematouto 
swellings, and blood extravasations. 

Contributions to the toxicology of ricin, F. MOller {Arch. Exper. Path. u. Phar- 
makol., 42 {1S99), No. 2-1, pp. 302-322). —The poisonous principle of ricin is said not 
to be affected by the action of the digestive juices, and is therefore not considered a 
nitrogenous siibstaneo. The action which ricin has of causing red blood carpuscles 
to fuse together is destroyed if the ricin is acted upon by the digestive juioes. Its 
poisonous action is therefore not directly upon the red oorpuscles. 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenth Annual Report of Delaware Station, 1898 {Delaware Sta. Bpt. 1898,pp. 
268). —Financial statement for the flscal year ended .Tune 30, 1808 j organization list 
of the station; a brief leview of station work by the director; and reports of the 
mycologist, chemist, horticulturist, entomologist, and meteorologist, containing 
articles noted elsewhere. The report also includes rex>rint8 of Bulletins 38,89,41, 
and 43 of the station on the following subjects; Some principles in Delaware apple 
culture (E. S. R., 10, p. 354); sorghum, its develoiiment as a commercial source of 
sugar (E. 8. K., 10, p. 345); the European and .lapanese chestnuts in the eastern 
United States (E. S. K., 10, p. 962); veterinary studies; State and municipal milk 
legislation; tln^ use of basic slag as a fertilizer in hay farming (E. S, R., 11, pp. 
141, 185, 189). 

Annual Report of Pennsylvania Station, 1397-98{Pennsylvania Sta. Mpt.1897- 
98, pp. 346). —The report covers the 18 months ended .Tune 30, 1898, and contains 
the organization list of tlio station; financial statements for the flscal yeacs ended 
June 30, 189 r and 1898; a report of the director reviewing the work of the station 
in soils and fertilizers, horticulture, and stock feeding and dairy husbandry^ a gen¬ 
eral (lis(?ussioii on the (‘omxuitation of rations for farm animals reprinted fxoxn the 
Annual Kejiort of the Station for 1896 (E. S. R., 9, p, 873); several articles noted 
elsewhere; exchanges, and a subject list of station publications. Reprints Are also 
included of Bulleti^is 39-43 of the station on the following subjects: Variertiy tests 
of wheat, oats, and potatoes (E. S. R., 10, p. 41); the sugar beet in Pennsylvania 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 40); the comparative value of buckwheat middlings, dried brewers^ 
grains, and Cerealine for milk and butter xiroduction (E. S. R., 10, p. 589); the 
maintenance ration of cattle (E. S. R., 10, p. 1079), and apples in Pennsylvania (E. 8. 
B., 10, p. 1042). 

Ninth Annual Report of Utah Station, 1898 ( Utah Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. XLIT ).— 
This contains a roxxirt of the director on the work, publications, staff, and 
equipment of the station; reports of the different departments, xiarts of wtiitih are 
noted elsewhere; a flnancial statement for the flscal year ended June 36^ 1896| a 
list of periodicals received, and a snbje<‘t list of the bulletins issued by the etatjUra, 
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An index to the annual report and bulletins issued during the year accompanies the 
report. 

Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture, 1898 ( U, S, Agr, Yearbook 
1898, pp. 768, pis. 41, figs. 1S6). —This consists of a general report by the Secretary on 
the operations of the Department during the year; 36 miscellaneous articles noted 
elsewhere; and a summary of useful information published iu the form of au 
appendix. In addition to the usual statistical matter the appendix of the present 
Yearbook contains a more extended agricultural directory and au account of Cuba 
ahd the Philippine Islands. 

Report of the State experiment station at Gembloux for 1898, A. Petkkmaxn 
{Bui. Agr. \_Brussels'], 15 (1899), No. 4, pp. SI21-SS7). —A report on the work of the 
station with a summary of the results obtained. 

Farming in North Carolina, W. F. Massey (North Carolina Sia. Bui. 16^,pp. 
$87-857). —This is a popular bulletin designed to give suggestions as to the more 
profitable uses of the soil and crops of the State, and includes a discussion of tlie 
use of commercial fertilizers, home-mixing of fertilizers, care of home-made manures, 
Piedmont red clay and its improvement, the treatment of the sandy lands of the 
coast region, culture of cotton and com, the cowpea and its value in the ac(xuisition 
of nitrogen, curing the cowpea for hay, the importance of stock feeding, the capacity 
of the black-pea soils of eastern North Carolina for stock feeding, making and care 
of pastures, hog raising, curing hams and bacon, trucking as an adjunct to general 
farming, and other topics. 

Agricultural experiments in Alaska, C. C. Georgeson (T. S. Dept. Agr. Year¬ 
book 1898, pp. 515-581, pis. 2, map 1). —This is a popular account of experimental 
work in Alaska reported in greater detail in Office of Experiment Stati(ms Bulletin 
62 (E. 8. R., 11, p. 42). 

The Hawaiian Islands, W. Maxweli.( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 563-582). — 
The agricultural conditions and possibilities of the islands are discussed under the 
following headings: Area and population, climatic conditions, soils, products, new 
cultures and industries, forests, ranches, dairying, and labor conditions. 

Agriculture in Puerto Rico, R. Stone ( V. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, 505-514, 

map 1). — A popular description of the conditions and methods of agriculture in the 
island. 

Puerto Rico, its conditions and possibilities, W. Dinwiddie (Neto York: Har¬ 
per Bros., 1899, pp. 293, ill.). 

Notes on the plcmt products of the Philippine Islands, V. H. Hitchcock (I\ 8. 
Dept. Agr., Division of Botany Circ. 17, pp, 8). —In order to supply a demand for popu¬ 
lar information relative to the plant products of the Philippines, the author has 
translated a consular report by M. de B6rard published in Bnl. Consulaire Franeais, 
22 (1891), pt. 6. Tlie data relating to exports are drawn from U, 8. Dept. Agr., Sec¬ 
tion of Foreign Markets Bulletin 14. 

The public domain of the United States, M. West ( V. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 
1898,pp. 325-354). —^The public domain of the United States is described by States 
and Territories and a summary given of the various acts of Congress under which 
vacant public lands are open to settlement. Exclusive of Alaska and the new island 
possessions, the total area of vacant Government lands is placed at 573,995,000 acres, 
and of Government reservations at 145,,122,000 acres. Estimates are given on the 
area of public lands reclaimable by irrigation. Tables show the areas of vacant, 
reserved, and appropriated lands and the classifioaticn of lands reserved from settle¬ 
ment in each State. 

Notes on some English farms emd farmers, G. W. Hill ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Year¬ 
book 1898, pp. 583-589). —A bfief description of general farm conditions in the counties 
of Leicester and Rutland, England, and of a number of individual farms in the sume 
counties. 

Xi'Armagnao; its soils, vineyards, brandies, and lands, F. Bekthault (Ann. 
Agron., 25 (1899), No.9,pp. 421-447).—Dntsb on the agricultural conditions of this 
region are reported and discussed* 
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PreM BuUatins Nos. 1 to 34 (Aan«a« 8ia, Bul.86,pp*6$),-^ThiA la Sf 

reprints of weekly press balletins issued by the station from August 2,1896, tf4||l^ 
7,1899. The articles are based largely on the results of experiments at the 
’Following are the subjects treated: Wheat experiments, keeping milk In imt 
weather, the fringed-wing apple-bud moth, soil moisture and soil stirring, blackleg, 
the sand plum, Kafir com for fattening pigs, some reasons why fruit does not eet, 
the peach twig-borer, fall preparation for alfalfa seeding^ celery, the balanced; oMioa, 
seed breeding, the fruit-tree bark-beetle, Kansas sugar beets for 1898, actinomyiOQSife, 
hardy ornamental shrubs, notes on weeds, the potato-stalk weevil, possibilities |u 
com improvement, winter protection of peach buds, grazing grasses of w-Mteru 
Kansas, the spring canker worm, a new crop for Kansas farmers, alfalfa hay toig fat¬ 
tening hogs, Twnia fimhriaia (fringed tapeworm), sugar-beet experiments fojj^ 
treatment of winter-injured trees, milking scrub cows, lice on animals, potato scab, 
get ready for tbe drought. 

Agzioultural articles in the Russian press during 1898 and 1899. Tba 
present condition of agriculture, S, Kizknkov (SeUk, KhozA Lye8ov,,188 
June,pp, 663-708)* 

Outline of instruction given at the agricultural institute at Gtombloux {Buh 

Agr. [-Brussels], 15 {1899), No. l,pp. 104-171). 

Some types of American agricultural colleges, A. C. Tuub ( U. 8. D^pU Apr. 
Yearbook 1898, pp. 63-80, pU. 7).—The institutions in the United States ia wbich 
agricultural instruction of college grade is provided are divided into 3 classes: (1) 
Colleges having only courses in agriculture; ^2) colleges having courses in agtM^ol- 
tnre along with those in a variety of subjects, including especially mechanic oris; 
and (3) colleges (or schools or departments) of agriculture forming a part of nuiver- 
sities. The chief characteristics of the different classes are brought out by desorip- 
tioDs of a number of institutions. The Massaebusetts Agricultural College is 
described as the only exclusively agricultural college in the United States. The 
Michigan State Agricultural College, MissisBippi Agricultural and Mechanical Col¬ 
lege, Kansas State Agricultural College, Iowa State College of Agriculture‘and 
Mechanic Arts, P6nns^> Ivauia State College, and the Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
are taken as types of the agricultural and mechanical colleges. Of the State uni¬ 
versities having courses in agriculture Cornell University, Ohio State University, 
University of Wisconsin, and the University of California serve as typical institu- 
tioDS. Some features of student life in the colleges and State universities are noted. 

CouBtruotion of good country roads, M. O. Eldiudge ( U. 8. Dept. Agr. Ymr^ook 
1898, pp. 817-824, ph. 2 ).—The general principles of road construction and mainte¬ 
nance are discussed, the following topics being treated: Location, grades, drainage, 
surfacing, earth loads, gravel roads, stone roads, macadam and telford roads, and 
road maintenance. 

Steel-track wagon roads, M. Dodge ( IT. 8. Dept. Agr. Yearbook 1898, pp. 891-896, 
pU. S,fig. 1 ).—The merits of this kind of road are discussed, directions for donstruc- 
tionare given, and tests of the road at the Trans-Mississippi Exposition at Omaha are 
reported. 



NOTES. 


Alabama Collbob Station. —B. W. Clark and Moses Craig have been appointed 
^istants in agrionltnre and horticnltnre, respectively. 

Nebraska Station.— The terms of office of Thomas Rawlings and Charles Wes¬ 
ton as regents of the university have expired. Their successors, chosen at the Novem> 
her election, are Edson C. Rich, 1537 Park avenue, Omaha, and Johi:^ L. Teeters, 139 
North Ninth street, Lincoln. Vergil C. Barber, assistant animal pathologist of the 
station, has resigned to accept a position with a business firm of Chicago. 

Nbw Mexico Station.— The programme of work for the coming year consists more 
largely than ever before of work upon the various problems connected with the use 
of water in New Mexico agriculture. At a recent meeting of th'e board, the director 
of the station was authorized to take up the matter of adding an irrigation engineer 
to the station staft. T. D. A. Cockerell has been invited by the director of the Ari¬ 
zona Station to spend a month in Arizona working up certain insect problems in the 
southern part of that Territory. A farmers* institute has been held in the San Juan 
Valley, in the northwestern part of the Territory, under the management of C. E. 
Mead, superintendent of the substation at Aztec. This substation and the two others 
in the Territory now receive a special appropriation of $1,000 each per annum from 
the Territoiial funds. 

Ohio Station.— Chas. W. Mally, assistant entomologist, has been appointed assist¬ 
ant to the government entomologist of Cape Colony, South Africa, and Wilmon 
Newell, assistant entomologist at the Iowa Experiment Station, has been appointed 
in his place. 

Tennessee Station. —Weston M. Fulton, United States weather observer at 
Knoxville, has recently been appointed meteorologist to the station. The station 
staff is cooperating with the State bureau of agriculture m holding farmers* insti¬ 
tutes over the State. Much euthusiasm is manifested in the work of the station. 

Texas College and Station.— The title of the horticultural department in the 
college and station has been changed to that of horticulture and mycology. Assist¬ 
ant H. Ness has been made professor of botany, and A. M. Ferguson has been elected 
assistant in the department of horticulture and mycology. The foundation for the 
new agricultural and horticultural building has been laid. The building will he 
two stories, 72 by 172 ft., with a meteorological observatory 60 ft. above ground. 
Provision is made for the teaching and investigation of the agricultural and horti¬ 
cultural departments of the college and station, and the general offices of the station 
will also be located in this building. 

WYOMING University and Station. —At the semiannual meeting of the board 
of trustees of the university, held December 4, plans were adopted for a new science 
hall, which will be erected the coming season. The building will cost $35,000 and 
be so constiTioted that wings can be added as more money is available. The part {o 
be built next season will accommodate the museum and the biological and chemical 
departments. This will provide much needed room for the station laboratories and 
relieve the present crowded condition in the main university building. 

Alaska Stations.— Prof. C. C. Georgeson, in charge of the Alaska experiment 
stations, has returned to Washington to present his report of the past season’s oper¬ 
ations, and for consultation as to plans for future work. The first year has been 
quite largely occupied in the preliminary work of clearing land, erecting buildings, 
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and getting tome cooperative work started in different places. Several acMr 
have been cleared on the reservations at Sitka and at Kenai. A two*etory ftame build¬ 
ing to serve as headquarters for all the stations has been erected and partiallg^ cmn- 
pleted at Sitka, and log barns, implement sheds, and silos for preserving the native 
grass have been built at both Sitka and Kenai. Further experiments in growing 
grains and vegetables have been made at Sitka. Kenai, and Kadiak The resnlti of 
these experiments were even more encouraging than those of the preceding yessr. 
Some half dozen varieties of spring wheat, a dozen varieties each of barley and 
oats, and also dax and Siberian buckwheat all matured at Sitka. At the Kenid 
station the experiments were equally successful, although carried out on a smallsr 
scale. There was no old ground available at that place; a piece had therefore io be 
cleared and broken before any seeding could be done, but, in spite of late seeding^ 
Mr. H. P. Nielsen, who was in charge of the work there, succeeded in maturing sam¬ 
ples of wheat, barley, oats, buckwheat, and dax. At both places most of the hardy 
vegetables were also grown successfully. Some heads of caulidoWer grown at 
Kenai measured more than 12 in. across, and ruta-bagas attained a weight of 10 lbs. 
It is planned to make some reservations of land in the interior the coming summer, 
and to institute similar tests there. At the coast stations several lines of experi¬ 
ments will be inaugurated. Chief among them will be the problems incident to the 
bringing of raw land into couditiou for culture in that region, also the selection and 
development of varieties of cereals suited to Alaska conditions. 

Miscbi.laneous. —Dr. M. Hollrung, director of the experiment station for plant 
protection at JIalle, Germany, has begun the publication of a yearly review of the 
literature relating to plant diseases and their prevention. He is desirous of obtain¬ 
ing all publications relating to the subject. Reprints, excerpts, etc., may be sent 
to him at Halle a. S., Germany. The first volume of this annual, which reviews 
the literature of 1898, contains 184 pages and gives quite full abstracts of much of 
the literature which appeared during the year. A brief review of the legislation 
and decrees of various countries to prevent the introduction and spread of various 
insect and fungus i>ests is given. The distribution of some diseases and injurious 
insects is noted, and publications relating to a number of insects, fungi, weeds, etc., 
are reviewed without reference to host plants. The principal part of the work is 
taken up with reviews of literature relating to various fungus diseases and destruc¬ 
tive insects, together with suggested means for their suppression. The principal 
grou))ings are: Injuries to cereals, fodder grasses, root crops, garden crops, large 
and small fruits, grapes, and forest trees. The means described for protection 
are classed as natural and artificial, the latter being divided into mechanical and 
chemical methods. An index of literature completes the volume. 

According to the Bulletin of Miscellaneous Information of the Botanical Depart¬ 
ment of Trinidad, for October, 1899, the government has decided to establish a course 
of elementary agriculture in the rural schools. In order to prepare the necessary^ 
teachers, it was decidt'd to institute a throe weeks’ course, the time to be equally 
divided between the experiment station at St. Clair and the government laboratory. 
This course was held during August and was remarkably successful. Twenty teach¬ 
ers attended classes, seventeen of whom reported for examination. The course was 
conducted by Director Hart, assisted by Mr. William Leslie, and consisted of lec¬ 
tures and practical demonstrations of the chief points of agricultural theory and 
practice. 

Dr. L. Hiltner, formerly connected with the experiment station at Tharand, Saxony, 
entered upon his duties in th(* bacteriological laboratory of the Imperial Heal^ 
Department, at Berlin, on November 1, 1899. 

Dr. J. M. Jause, formerly of Buitenzorg, has been called to the chair of botany in 
the University of Leyden. 
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No. 6. 


For nearly a century some form of apparatns for measuring and 
analyzing the products of respiration has been recognized as desirable 
in studying the fundamental laws of nutrition, and for the past 40 or 
50 years it has been regarded as of prime importance. From the 
imperfect and crude forms of apparatus at first devised for this pur-' 
pose the respiration apparatus has been developed until it may be said 
to be an instrument of precision, complicated in its construction, but 
so perfect and reliable in tlie performance of its work aS to make its 
measurement and determination of the respiratory products com¬ 
parable in accuracy with those ordinarily made in laboratory analysis. 

In the course of its development this apparatus has passed through 
various stages, which it may be of interest to trace briefly. It is not 
known definitely who first conceived and constructed a respiration 
apparatus, but Lavoisier, who first explained the nature of respiration, 
used simple forms of apparatus for measuring and determining the 
respiratory products and the heat given off by the body in short 
intervals. His results were published in 1789, 

In 1809 Allen and Pepys constructed a simple form of the ventilated- 
chamber apparatus, for experiments with guinea pigs, in which fresh 
air was constantly supplied. This consisted of a bell jar through 
which air was drawn with an aspirator, the carbon dioxid and water 
being determined in the outgoing air. A similar apparatus was 
employed by Bonssingault in his experiments, published in 1844. The 
first apparatns of this type for experiments on human sufatjects was 
that used by Seharling (1843). The air current was very slow, how¬ 
ever, and on account of the accumulation of carbon dioxid in the 
chamber experiments could not be continued for more than an hour. 

An apparatus of a diftbrent type was employed by Begnault and 
Heiset, ,wbo published the results of a large number of experiments 
with small animals in 1849. In their apparatus, which has sometimes 
been called a closed-circuit apparatus, the same air was passed through 
the respiration chamber again and again, the carbon dioxid being 
absorbed and an equal volume of pure oxygen added to the air. Subse¬ 
quently (about 1863) they enlarged their apparatus so as to make it 
applieabie to experiments with swine, sheep, and calves. 
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Tbe ventilated-chamber apparatus received its greatest development 
at the hands of Pettenkofer, who constructed a large apparatus for 
experiments on man. This apparatus was described in 18G2. Petten¬ 
kofer, instead of passing the whole air current through the absorption 
apparatus, extracted aliquot samples for analysis. This enabled him 
to use a ventilating current of sufficient volume to maintain an atmos¬ 
phere of normal composition in the respiration chamber. The substi¬ 
tution of baryta water for caustic potash as absorbing agent enabled 
him to obtain miKjh more accurate estimations of carbon dioxid than 
any of his predecessors. 

The Pettenkofer apparatus was adapted to experiments with large 
animals and used by a number of German investigators, notably Plen- 
neberg and Stohmann, Grouven, and Kithn. It was adapted to experi¬ 
ments with dogs and other small animals by Voit. Considerably later 
Tigerstedt constructed a very large respiration apparatus of this type, 
in which, in addition to the carbon dioxid, he attempted to determine 
the moisture of the air by means of hydrometer, psychrometer, and 
dew-point apparatus. The error in the measurement of water was 
about 7 per cent. 

The ratio between the oxygen consumed and the carbon dioxid 
excreted (respiratory quotient), which has been found to be a delicate 
index of the changes going on in the body, has been arrived at with 
another form of respiration apparatus, in which the respiration (diamber 
is practically eliminated. In place of the latter a sort of mask is worn 
in experiments with man, the mask being provided with valves and con¬ 
nected with suitable devices for measuring and analyzing the incoming 
and outgoing air. In experiments with animals a tube is often inserted 
in the trachea, through which the subject must breatlie, and this tube 
IS connected with a device for measuring and analyzing the inspired and 
resjured air. Zuntz has used apparatus of tliis form quite extensively 
in ex])eriinents with both man and animals. In his apparatus for the 
investigation of human respiration the analytical apparatus is attached 
to the shoulders of the subject and carried about by him, so that experi¬ 
ments can be made under a great variety of conditions. 

Nbne of the forms of a])paratus mentioned above take account of the 
heat given off from the body of the subject, but this has been found 
an important factor in studying the economy of food in the body. A 
number of different fr)rms of calorimeters for use with small and large 
animals and with man have been devised from time to time. The ear¬ 
liest was probably that of Crawford (1779), followed later by those of* 
Despretz and Dulong. All three of these were water calorimeters, the 
chamber being surrounded by a water jacket of knowu volume, which 
absorbed the heat radiated by the auimaVs body. Other forms were 
devised of the so-called emission type, of which the air calorimeter is 
a variety; the vaporization calorimeter, in which such liquids as alde¬ 
hyde and ether were used and the amount volatilized measured; and 
the form in which the heat given off was measured by the amount of 
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ioe melted. An elaborate water calorimeter, suitable for experiments 
with Animals, was devised by Pashntin, of St. Petersburg, and this 
was adapted to experiments with man by Likhachev. Both calorim¬ 
eters were so arranged that the respiratory quotient of the subject 
could be studied for short periods—and, in fact, most of the calori¬ 
metric experimehts on animals have been accompanied by respiration 
ettLperiments of some sort. These were sometimes made separately, were 
often quite crude, and frequently covered only short periods, so that 
tlm total respiratory products were not determined. In most cases the 
object, i)rimarily, was the study of the heat rather than the respiratory 
pi^oducts. 

An instrument which combined the respiration apparatus and the 
Calorimeter—that is, a respiration calorimeter—was devised by Rubner 
about 1890. It permitted the determination of the respiratory products 
and the heat simultaneously in the same chamber, andLwas suitable for 
experiments with small animals. The respiration apparatus was of the 
Petteukofer and Voit type. The calorimeter was composed of jackets 
of air and of water surrounding the respiration chamber, the heat given 
off being measured by the expansion of the air in this jacket (as in an 
air thermometer) and by the rise in temperature of the water jacket. 

In 1893 Rosenthal described a respiration calorimeter, also for small 
animals, in which the principle of the Regnault and Reiset respiration 
apparatus was employed. 

« The highest development in this direction which has yet been reached 
is the respiration calorimeter elaborated by Professors Atwater and 
Rosa in this country, which is adapted to experiments with man. This 
is a modification of the Pettenkofer respiration apparatus, with original 
devices for the accurate determination of the water and the heat elimi¬ 
nated by the subject. The measurement of water is facilitated by 
passing the air through a freezing mixture as it enters and leaves the 
respiration chamber, which freezes the most of the water out of it. 
This water is collected in copper cylinders, which can be removed and 
weighed, and the residual moisture in the air current is absorbed in 
tubes of sulphuric acid. 

The respiration chamber, which is likewise the calorimeter chamber, 
is provided with double metal walls, surrounded by a wooden jacket 
with air spaces. Advantage is taken of the fact that if the two metal 
walls are kept at the same temperature there will be no radiation of 
heat through the walls, and there is a delicate arrangement for main¬ 
taining this condition. The current of air is kept at the same temper 
ature as it enters and leaves the respiration chamber. All the heat 
generated in the chamber is taken up in so-called absorbers by a current 
of cold water passing through them. 

Many of the mechanical devices which contribute materially to the 
success of the apparatus are due to the ingenuity of the mechanician, 
Mr. O. S. Blakeslee. This is true of the meter pump—a marked improve¬ 
ment over the aspirators formerly used—which performs the threefold 
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office of drawing the air carrent throagh the respiratioa ehamb^^ meae- 
iiring and recording its amount automatically^ and delivering an aliquot 
portion for analysis. 

Considered as an instrument of precision, this respiration calorimeter 
is very satisfactory. It is possible to measure with it the large amounts 
of water and carbon dioxid given off by a subject duAng long periodi 
as accurately as these factors are ordinarily determined in the laboiA- 
tory analysis of organic compounds. The measurement of heatlls 
equally accurate, showing 99 per cent or more of the theoretical amount. 

1* 

The Atwater-Eosa apparatus is to be adapted to use with anima^ 
which will necessitate some devices for supplying food and collecting 
the urine and feces. The first step in this direction has been taken by 
the Pennsylvania Experiment Station in cooperation with the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of this Department. An apparatus suitable for 
experiments with cattle is being constructed, under the direction of 
Prof. H. P. Armsby, which will involve some minor modifications of the 
Atwater-Eosa apparatus. 

It is interesting to note also that funds for the construction of respi¬ 
ration calorimeters of the Atwater-Eosa type have recently been appro¬ 
priated by the Prussian and the Austro-Hungarian governments. 
Both will be adapted to experiments with cattle or other large animals. 
The Prussian Government has appropriated (6,000 for such an appara¬ 
tus, to be built under the direction of Prof. Oscar Hagemaim at tiiq 
Physiological Institute of Poppelsdorf, near Bonn. The apparatus 
provided for by the Austro-Hungarian Government will be located in 
tiie new Physiological Institute at Budapest, under the direction of 
Professor Tangl. Both of these gentlemen are planning to come to 
this country soon for the purpose of studying the apparatus and its 
operation, and will have parts of the apparatus made here. 

Naturally, an apparatus so expensive in construction and operation 
can be maintained by only a few of our experiment stations. It is a 
matter for congratulation that the apparatus has been brought up to so 
high a ^tate of perfection, and that its use is not to be confined to 
experiments with man. Already it has been employed to demonstrate 
experimentally the application of the law of conservation of energy in 
the body. It is adapted to the study of a wide range of problems con¬ 
nected with the principles of nutrition, in a much more thorough and 
conclusive manner than has hitherto been possible. In experiments 
with animals, for example, such problems as the comparative value of 
difiercnt foods and rations for maintenance and the production of 
energy, the value of difterent rations for the production of body fat and 
milk fat, and the possibility of inducing gains in nitrogenous tissue in 
the body by any system of feeding may be investigated. . Further, it 
will, it is believed, be possible to measure the amount of energy required 
to chew and digest different kinds of foods, and thus to learn their real 
nutritive values. 
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GHEMISTBT. 

Proceedings of the twelfth and thirteenth conventionB of the 
4uisociation of Agricultural Ea:periment Stations in the Gorman 
ilhnpire (Landw. Vers. Stat^ 52 (1899)^ No. 1^-2^ pp. l-^lSS^pls. 5).—The 
twelfth fouventiou was held at Munster September 17,1S98, the thir- 
teentli (extra; at Berlin October 30, 1898. The subjects considered 
included the determination of the citrate solubility of phosphoric acid 
in Thomas slag, the sifting of Thomas slag for analysis, the various 
forms of phosphoric acid in soils and their determination, the permis¬ 
sible amount of ]>erchlorate in nitrate of soda, the determination of the 
“freshness” of feeding stuffs, the valuation of molasses feed, means of 
encouraging more accurate cooperative experiments with fertilizers, the 
participation of the German stations in the international exposition at 
Paris in 1900, and miscellaneous topics. 

The direct precipitation method of determining citrate-soluble phos- 
X)horic acid in Thomas slag (E. S. B., 9, p. 1022) was adopted as offioiaL 
The recommendation of the section on fertilizers, that ground Thomas 
slag be sifted through a 2 mm. mesh sieve and the fine meal analyzed, 
the results being calculated to the original meal, was accepted. 

Numerous comparative tests of P. Wagner^s new method for deter¬ 
mining assimilable phosphoric acid hi slag (treatment with 2 per cent 
instead of 1.4 per cent citric acid) were reported. There was very 
satisfactory agreement between tlie results of different analysts, the 
average being slightly higher than that obtained by the old method. 
Wagner claims, on the basis of pot experiments, that the new method 
gives results more nearly identical with actual availability to plants 
than the old method. The method was adopted, to go into effect 
November 1, 1898. 

A paper containing a general discussion of the forms of phosphoric 
acid in the soil and their determination was read by O. Emmerling,^ 
and the subject was discussed by others. 

The association adopted the proposition to determine perchlorates 
and chlorates together in nitrate of soda, using the Gilbert oven and 
omitting the use of manganese peroxid. M.3iaercker called attention 
to the fact that 1^ per cent of perchlorate may prove injui’ious in case of 
rye, and suggested further study of the allowable amount of perchlorate 
in nitrate. 
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The question of the determination of the freshness” of feeding 
stud's was presented by (). Emmerling and discussed by others. The 
matter was referred back for further study. The same action was 
taken regarding the question of yalnation of molasses feed. It was 
agreed that in stating the analysis of molasses feeds the total nitrogen 
multiplied by 6.25 should be designated “nitrogenous matter derived 
from inolasses*and similar food materials.^' 

Certain minor changes and corrections were made in the rules for, 
seed testing. 

The discussion of means of securing more accurate cooperative experi¬ 
ments with fertilizers was led by T. Pfeiffer, who recommended a sys¬ 
tem of prizes. No action was taken on this proposition. 

The utilization of the space granted the association at the Paris Exhi¬ 
bition was discussed and 10 groui^s of exhibits were decided upon as 
follows: (1) Animal physiology (Mockern and Poppelsdorf stations^ 
(2) dairying (Kiel, Kleinhof-Tapiau, Haraeln), (3) fermentation indus 
tries and starch manufacture (Berlin), (4) soil investigations (Rostock, 
Kiel), (5) moor culture (Bremen), (6) fertilizer control (Halle, Bonn, 
Munster), (7) feeding stuffs control (Bonn, Kiel), (8) seed control 
(Thai and, Hamburg), (9) plant protection (Halle), and (10) vegetation 
experiments (Bernburg). 

Various tests for calcareous fertilizing materials proposed by B. 
Tacke were accepted by the association. 

It was agreed to determine ammonia in fertilizers guaranteed to con¬ 
tain nitrogen in this form by distilling an ali(|Uotof a solution obtained 
by shaking 20 gm. of the substance in 1 liter of water with magnesia. 

J. Konig iiresonted a report on the conditions and needs of the sta¬ 
tions, in which he asserted that the work of the Gorman stations suffers 
from an excessive amount of control work, from lack of efficient assist¬ 
ants and of cooperation of the various agencies having the same or 
similar aims, and from the practice of publishing the results of inves¬ 
tigations only in annual reimrts, thus causing much delay in the j)ub- 
lication of imix)rtant investigations. 

A new apparatus for preparing ash of plants for analysis, G. M. 
Tucker {Ber. I)eut. Chem. Gesell, 32 {189.9), No. 14, pp. 2583-2585, figs. 
2; ahs. in Chem. Ztg.,23 {1899), No. 92, Report., p. 329, fig. 1 ).—This appa¬ 
ratus is similar in principle to that of Shuttleworth (B. S. R., li, p. 304), 
but air is drawn instead of forced through the apparatus, the gases 
evolved being passed through a wash bottle to prevent loss. The 
apparatus is of platinum, and rather simpler in construction than 
Shuttle worth’s. It is small at the bottom, with sloping sides, and has 
a tight-fitting cover with two openings, the air tube in the center 
extending to the bottom and carrying the stirrer, and the outlet at one 
side carrying a platinum tube. The outlet has a trap to prevent parti¬ 
cles being carried over mechanically. The platinum tube connects by 
a glass tube with a wash Bottle, an aspirator being connected with the 
other opening of the bottle. 
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The crucible is first heated in a conical sand bath and later over the 
naked flame, beii^ placed in a ring cut from asbestos for the latter 
heating. 

Determination of the total phosphoric acid in Thomas slag, 0. 

Asohman {Chem, Ztg.j 23 {1899)^ Ko. 41 j pp, 435^ 436 ).—In the method 
proposed 5 gm. of the slag is placed in a 500 cc. flask, which is filled to 
the mark with iiitro-sulphuric acid (420 gm. of pure nitric acid, 1.2 sp. 
ga,, and 50 gm. of concentrated sulphuric acid in 10 liters of water). 
The flask is rotated for ^ hour in an apparatus making 40 to 45 revolu- 
tiens ])er minute. The solution is filtered and allowed to stand 12 
haurs, or overnight, thus getting rid of the greater part of the calcium 
sulphate. To 50 cc. of the solution 10 cc, of citric acid solution (500 
gm. of citric acid i)er liter of water) is added. The solution is then 
made slightly alkaline with ammonia, and 50 cc. of water added. 
When the solution has cooled and become i)erfectly clear the phospho¬ 
ric acid is precipitated with 20 cc. of magnesia mixture (Wagner^s), 
stirring for ^ hour. The precipitation is considered complete^ at the 
end of from 1 to 2 hours. Longer standing does no harm. 

Estimation of the lime, potash, and phosphoric acid in Hawaiian 
soils probably available for the immediate crop, W. Maxwell 
{Jour. Amer. Cheni. 8oc.^ 21 {1899)^ No. 5, pp. 415--417 ).—In investiga¬ 
tions on Hawaiian soils (E. S.E., 10,p. 527) it was found that aspartic 
acid dissolves phos])horic a<fld, lime, potash, and other bases (iron and 
alumina) out of tlie soil in almost tlie exact iiroportions that these 
elements have been found in the ‘waters of discharge,’ and in which 
they are being removed by ‘cropping.’” The method of procedure 
recommended is as follows; 

‘^Two hundred grams of whole soil (not line earth), air-dried, is put into a glass- 
stoppered Winchester cpiart bottle; to this soil is added 1,000 cc. of Aistilled water 
containing 10 gm. of pure aspartic acid, thus making a 1 per cent solution. The 
bottle is gently shaken every 15 minutes during the day portion of 24 hours (from 8 
o’clock a. m. to 5 o’clock p. m.). By ^ gently shaken ’ is meant that the bottle is taken 
up, and shaken in circular movement until the soil at the bottom is totally and 
thoroughly moved, but without ever rising above the surface of the solution, thus 
avoiding a remnant of the soil attaching to the sides of the bottle above the solution 
surface. ... At the end of 24 hours the contents of the bottle are emptied upon a 
filter, when 750 cc. of the clear filtrate is taken for analysis. The 750 cc. of filtrate 
is evaporated to dryness, and the residue gently ignited to remove all organic 
matter. The mineral residue is moistened with hydrochloric acid, evaporated and 
dried; then again softened with the same acid, warmed, and taken up with water, 
and filtered. After removal of iron and alumina fi*om the filtrate with ammonia, 
the lime and'potash are estimated in the usual way. The ammonia precipitate, con* 
Taining also the iron and alumina, is dissolved in a little hydroc'hloric acid, neutral- 
ize^l with ammonia, the solution cleared with a little nitric acid, after which the 
phosphoric acid is precipitated and estimated by the common practice. . . . 

As a 1 per cent solution of aspartic acid takes out of Hawaiian soils in 24 hours 
the same amounts of lime, potash, and phosphoric aoi<l that are removed during 
the production of 10 crops of cane, therefore one-tench of these amounts ipay be 
taken as a nearest approach to the proportions of liiile, potash, and phosphoric acid 
that are available for the immediate crop.” 
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Ooi i trit m tkm to tho dotoniiiiuitio& of the airtllaMo pbomphoric 
acid in Mils imdar cultivation, O. A. OosbsmanE} B[1d« Hassinb^ and 
O. I. Goessmann (Ma%Bachusett8 Hatch 8ta. Ept 1896 ^ pp . 197 -- 134 ).— 
Samples of soil from plats which had been used for a number of years 
for comparative tests of phosphates (E. S. R., 9, p. 337) were examined 
by 3 different methods for available phosphoric acid: ( 1 ) TheofScid 
fifth-normal hydrochloric-acid method, ( 2 ) Dyer’s 1 per cent citric aofe 
method, and ( 3 ) a neatral ammonium-citrate method, which is thkis 
described: 

Digest 10 gm. of the soil for i hoar at 05^ 0., with 500 oo. of striotly neutral sdn- 
tiou of citrate of ammonia, specific gravity 1.09, in a rubber-stoppered flask, sha|c- 
ing thoroughly every 5 minutes. At the expiration of 30 minutes remove flask frepn 
bath and filter as rapidly as possible. Wash thoroughly with water at 65^ C* 
Evaporate the solution to dryness, char, and abstract with dilute nitric acid. Filter 
and wash thoroughly with water. Burn the lesidiie to a white ash, add it to the 
solution and bring to complete dryness on sand bath. Take up with hot water and 
a few cc. of nitric acid. Digest for i hour. Filter and wash thoroughly and deter¬ 
mine the phosphoric acid in the solution in the usual way. 

The results obtained were as follows: 

Available phosphoric acid in soils by different methods. 


No. of sample. 


1 

2 

3 

4 
6 




Available phosphoric acid. 

Moisture. 

Total 

phoB- 

^lorlc 

acid. 

By fifth- 
norraal 
h^ dro- 
chloric 
acid. 

By 1 per 
cent cit¬ 
ric acid. 

By neu¬ 
tral aiu- 
iDonium 
citrate. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

0.77 

0.256 

0.0285 

0.01825 

0 0735 

.87 

.290 

.0338 

.01050 

.0945 

.95 

.210 j 

.0407 

1 .01420 

.0805 

1.07 

.220 

.0880 

.01920 

.0925 

1.02 

.180 

.0845 

1 .01480 

. 1070 


The results varied with the different methods and did not correspond 
with the yields obtained on the plats. 

Method of analysis of citric acid extracts of soils, *1. Egdbov 
(Izv, Moscow Selsk, Khoz, Instj 5 {1899), No. 1, pp. 88-90; abs. in Bvl. 
8oo. Chim, Paris, 3. ser., 22 {1899), No, 13, p, 687 ).—For analysis of these 
extracts the author x^roposes the following method: Add fuming nitric 
acid and not more than 0.2 gm. of manganic oxid (Mn^ O 4 ) to the extract 
and heat gently over the naked flame until oxidation is comxilete. 

Two simple and rapid methods of determining carbon dioxid 
in caustic lime, limestone, etc., and especially in soils, V. Sohenke 
{Ohem. Ztg,, 23 {1899), No. 59, pp. 612-614, Jig. 1 .)—The author emxiloys, 
with Blight modifications and in an apparatus of modified form, the 
well-known method of decomposing the carbonates by an acid and 
determining the carbon dioxid by the loss of weight. He uses hydro¬ 
chloric instead of sulphuric acid, and calcium chlorid for drying instead 
of sulphuric acid. 

The author claims to have worked out a simple and effective method- 
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of 4eleriiiiiiiiig lihe lime a&d magneeia in soile by the amount of carbon 
dioxid they are capable of taking np. Theae bases in the soil are com¬ 
bined in the main with carbon dioxid or with humns acids, and when 
tiie soil is ignited these compounds are decomposed, the caustic bases 
being left behind. Five grams of the soil is ignited over a blast lamp 
finr about 10 minutes in a platinum dish, cooled in a desiccator, and 
w%ghed quickly. The residue is then treated with a saturated solution 
of ^mmonipm carbonate, dried and heated again to about 150^ to drive 
ofSlthe excess of ammonium carbonate, again cooled and rapidly 
wsdfhed. The increase in weight is due to the carbon dioxid which 
hm combined with the lime and magnesia, and from this the amount 
of these constituents in the soil can readily be calculated. It is claimed 
tliHat other bases in the soil are not affected by this treatment in a way 
t|iat will vitiate the results.— j. t. andebson. 

Determination of reducing sugars in musts and wines, Pellet 
{Rev. Ohinu AnalyU et AppLj 4 [1899)^ No, 8, pp, 253-256 ),—A study of 
the influences of neutral and subacetate of lead upon the polar^ation 
process, and the action of Fehling’s solution. Among the results pre¬ 
sented are the following: (1) Direct polarization of must at 22 to 23^, 
—37.80; (2) with 10 parts per 100 of neutral lead acetate, (30 per cent), 
— 37 . 40 ; ( 3 ) 10 parts per 100 of subacetate of lead, 30 Baum^, in 

neutralized must, — 38 . 40 ; (4) with 10 parts per 100 of neutral lead 
acetate, — 37 . 4 o; (5) with 10 parts per 100 of subacetate of lead, — 39 . 4 o. 
After inversion according to Olerget No. 2 showed —42.35o and No. 3 
— 42 . 350 , By the use of Pehling’s solution the following results were 
obtained: No. 1, must, direct, 18.7 per cent; No. 4, with the neutral 
acetate, 18.5; No. 5, with subacetate of lead, 18.4; and No 2 , after inver¬ 
sion, 18.5. Ten cubic centimeters of Fehling’s solution was found to 
coiTes]>ond to 0.052 gm. levulose and to 0.048 gm. dextrose; for ordi¬ 
nary determinations the Fehling solution may be considered as corre¬ 
sponding to equal parts of levulose and dextrose, but when the sugar 
percentages amount to 60 to 70 per cent a sensible error is intro¬ 
duced. —SNYDBB. 

Report of the oheiniet,C. A. QtOE8»MANN (MaBBachugetla Hatch Sta, RpU 1898 105- 
141), —This includes a brief review of the work of inspection of fertilizers in 1898 
(see p. 528), misoellaueous chemical analyses, notes on wood ashes (see p. 527) and on 
fertilizers for pot and greenhouse plants (see p. 528), an account of tests of the avail¬ 
ability of the nitrogen in dried blood and leather reiiise in the presence of acid and 
alkaline phosphates (see p. 528), investigations on the availability of the phosphoric 
acid in cultivated soils (see p. 506), and analyses of drainage waters (see p. 525). 

Laboratory work in phyaiologioal ohemiatry, F. G. Now (Ann Arbor: G, W,, 
1898,pp, S86, pi. 1, fyfB, 84 ), —A laboratory manual. 

MeUioda of analysis adopted by the Association of Official Agricultural 
Chemists, November 11, 18, and 14,1698, H. W. Wilbt ( U. 8. Dept, Agr., Divieion 
of ChomiBtry BuL 46, rw. ed,,pp, 86, flge, 4). — 'Fhe methods of the association are given 
in fhll, revised to include changes adopted at the Washington meeting in 1898. 

jgioro-ohemioal analyi^ M. £. Pozzx-Escott (Rev, Chim. Analyt. et Appl., 4 
( 1889 ), Nh. 9,pp, 808-806), —A short discussion 6f the importance of micro-chemistry, 
and a brief mention of the contributions of some of the investigators who have 
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worked along this line. The accuracy of the methods employed, and their applica¬ 
tion to the study of precipitates, and to the study of complex chemical reactions are 
considered.— h. snyder. 

Blectrolytic determinations and separations, L. G. Kollock {Jottr, Atner, 
Ckem. 8oc.f SI (1809), No, 10, pp, 911-‘928), — Some of the earlier methods are reviewed, 
and the conditions of current density, amperage, voltage, and other factors fully 
worked out.— l. u. Merrill. 

Preservation of Hubl’s reagent, R. Rolling (Amer. Chem, Jour,, 22 (1899), Noi S, 
pp, 213,214), —An investigation as to the loss of strength under varying condiwns 
demonstrated the fact that the loss was very rapid and was but little retarded by 
the use of absolute alcohol or by the exclusion of light and air. —e. b. hollaNB* 

The analysis of golden sirup, R. Rodman, N. Leonard, and H. M. Smith (Aiuffi^Bt, 
24 (1899), No, 283, pp, 233-237).—A report on the examination of 26 samples of sirup 
by optical and gravimetric methods and the interpretation of the results.—^ B. 
HOLLAND. 

The determination of the fat content of milk, R. Windisch (Landw, Vei's, StMi., 
52 (1899), No, 3, pp, 209-211), —The author describes the method of Lieberiunnn add 
Sz<^kely (E. S. R., 4, p. 776), and gives the results of a comparison between it and the 
Gerber rapid method on 14 samples of milk. The results by the 2 methods compared 
well, rarely showing over 0.05 per cent difference. 

Determining the amount of boracic acid [in butter], Vadam (Jour, Pharm, et 
Chim,, 6, ser,, 8 (1899), No. 3, pp. 109-111), 

Progress in the examination of spices and their adulterations, T. F. IIanaitrek 
Zip,, 23 (1899), No, 44, pp. 403-460), —A review of recent literature. 

Analytical methods for distinguishing between nitrogen of proteids and 
nitrogen of simpler amids or amido acids, J. W. Mallet (Chem, Newn, 80 (1899), 
Nos, 2080, pp, 108-171; 2081, pp, 179-182),^%oo E. S. R., 10, p. 819. 

The coagulation of albumin, C. Halphen (Jour. Pharm, et Chim,, 6, ser,,8(1899), No, 
4, pp, 173-173).—The use of citrate of ammonia in estimating albumin is jiointed out. 

The color reactions of sesame oil, and three new characteristic reactions, 
M. J. Bellier (Kev, Chim. Anahji, it Appl., 4 (1899), No. 7, pp, 217-220). —The follow¬ 
ing reactions are discussed: (1) Ridirens’ (equal parts of snlphurio and nitric acid), 
(2) Rishop^s (hydrochloric acid), (3) Randoum (hydrochloric acid 1.18 sp. gr.), (4) 
Villavecchia and Fabris’ (hydrochloric acid, containing a small quantity of fnrfiirol), 
(,5) Tocher’s (hydrochloric acid 14 cc., pyrogallic acid 1 gm.), and (6) Cavalli’s (60 
])er cent hydrochloric acid, 40 per cent nitric acid). Tocher’s reaction is considered 
as worthy of the most confidence. The new reactions reported are with (1) ammo¬ 
nium vanadate, (2) formaldehyde, and (3) resorcin.—ii. snyder. 

A characteristic color reaction of tartaric acid, M. J. Wolff (Rer, Chim, 
Jnalyt. Appl., 4 (1899), No. 8, p. 263). —Sulphuric acid and resorcin produce an 
intense coloration, which di.sappoai*8 upon dilation with water. Neither oxalic nor 
citric acid gives this reaction under similar conditions.—ii. snyder. 

Water and sewage examination results (Chem. News, 80 (1899), No. 2080, pp, 
101,102), — This is the report of the committee apx>oiuted to establish a uniform sys¬ 
tem of recording the results of the chemical and bacteriological examination of 
water and sewage, read before the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science at its Dover meeting in 1899. 

Fractional precipitation of peptic digestion products by means of zinc sul¬ 
phate, E. ZUNZ (ZtHohr. Physiol, Chem., 27 (1899), No. 3, pp. 219-249). 

The preparation of lecithin and other myelin bodies from egg yolk and brain 
extracts, G. Zuelzer (Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 27 (1899), No. 3, pp, 255-266), 

Gk>ssypol, a constituent of cotton seed, L. Marculewski (Jour. Prakt, Chem,, 
00 (1899), pp. 84-90; abs. in Chem. Ztg,, 23 (1899), No, 04, Report,, p, 232), —This name 
is applied to a phenol-like body extracted from raw cotton seed by sodium hydrate 
and precipitated in an impure state by acids. The properties of the purified sub¬ 
stance are described. 
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On isomaltoM, Pottbvin (Ann. Inst. Pasteur^ IS (1899), Ko. 10, pp. 796^00). 

Protein oompoonde of arginin, U. Susuki (Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 64,p. 638). 

The coloring matter of cotton flowers; note on rottlerin, A. G. Terkins (Jour. 
Chetn. Soc. [Xowdon], 75 (1899), No. 441,pp. 825-829). 

Action of formaldehyde on enzyms and on certain proteids, 0. L. Bliss and 
F. G. Now (Jour. Expi. Med., 4 (1899), pp. 47-80; dbs. in Tech. Quart., 12 (1899), No. 2, 
Rev. Cheni.,pp. 55,56). 

. Cause of blackening of bean pods, Bouhqoelot and HI^.rihsry (Jour. Phajm. et 
C^fm., 0. ser., 7 (1898), p. 385; dbs. in Amer. .four. Pharm., 71 (1899), No. 6, p. 281). —A 
oh^ical study. 

we index of refraction of a number of species of starch, Emma Ott ( Oesterr. 
Ret. Ztschr., 49 (1899), No. 9,pp. 313-317, Jig. 1). 

Jk new method for measuring temperatures, D. Bekthklot (Bui. Mus. Hist. Nat. 
[|pari«], 1898, No. 6,pp. 301-304). 

Xiiquid air and the liquefaction of gases—theory, history, biography, practical 
applications, manufacture, T. O’C. Sloane (New York: Norman W. Ilenley Go., 
1899,px). 365, pis. 9, figs. 71). 

Continuous extractors for volatile solvents, E. Van Melceebbkb (Jiul. Assoc. 
Beige Chim., IS (1899), No. 5, pp. 242-245; abs. in Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 18 (1899), No. 9, 
p. 863, figs. S). 

Anew automatic burette, E. Lallemant (liul. Assoc. Chim., 17 (1899), No. 2, pp. 
149,150, fig. 1). 

Platinum apparatus for ash determination (German Patent No. 105053; Chem. 
Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 87, p. 943, fig. 1). —A description of Shuttle worth’s apparatus which 
has been patented by the maker, W. C. Ileraeus. 

Relative efficiency and usefulness of various forms of still heads for fractional 
distillation, with a description of some new forms possessing special advan¬ 
tages, S. Youn(} (Trane. Chem. Soc, [Xondon], 1899,pp. 679-710; abs. in Jour. Soc, Chem. 
lnd,s 18 (1899), No. 9,pp. 859-863, figs. 5). 


BOTANY. 

The resumption of root growth in spring, E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin 
Sta. Rpt. ]89^yjp2^. J220-J238j Jigs. 0 ).—To ascertaiii the bearing of early 
spring root growth of perennial plants upon the operations of trans¬ 
planting and early cultivation, the author conducted a series of obser¬ 
vations upon the root growth of several species of trees and other plants 
in the spring of 1898. The observations were made by excavating a 
short ditch near the point where the main roots were supposed to ter¬ 
minate, and washing out by means of a gentle stream of water the roots 
and root branches to their tips. The experiment developed some rather 
important points which, if not new to science, have been but little applied 
in plant culture. 

As a result of numerous observations, the conclusion was reached 
that in many xilants root growth starts before stem growth. This was 
found true in the case of Norway, white, Douglas, and Colorado blue 
spruce, American arbor vitm, Scotch pine, hemlock, siiruce, tamarisk, 
sugar maple, apple, pear, morello cherry, chokecherry, white birch, Rus¬ 
sian mulberry, Russian olive, red currant, white currant, and gooseberry. 
In the case of the red currant the root development was found to be far 
in advance of bud development. Some herbaceous plants were noted 
13050—No. 0-2 
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as startiiig root growth extremely early in the spring. On llareli22 
roots of strawberry and quack grass appeared to have made oonsider- 
able growth, but there was at this time no visible growth of plants 
above ground. On a few plants the root growth apparently did not 
begin earlier than bud growth. This was found true in the case of a 
vine of Worden grape and possibly others. 

Observations made on plants representing a number of botanical 
species, showed that root growth was most vigorous at the apex of 1|iie 
main roots, next to this it is most vigorous at the apex of the priucij^l 
branches, and the earliuess and vigor of starting diminishes as we redwle 
from the growing points of the principal roots. This gradational growth 
was well shown in measurements from a root of a seedling of the Eai(y 
Bichmond cherry washed out on April 28. This root terminated in two 
very thick shoots, each of which at this time had made 2 in. of ne#‘ 
growth. At the base of these two shoots were live smaller shoots, the 
combined length of which was 2f in. Thus the total new growth at and 
just behind the apex amounted to 6f in. The next branch of any con¬ 
siderable size had grown in., the next a little less than 1 in., the 
next ^ in., and the next two but ^ in. each. Farther back than this 
very little growth had taken place. The vigorous resumption of growth 
in the apical portion of the root apparently starves many of the older 
branchlets, for the number of these rapidly diminishes as we follow back 
the main roots toward the trunk. The early and vigorous terminal 
growth of roots would seem to have an important bearing upon the time 
that trees and other perennial plants should be lifted for transplanting. 
The most favorable time for lifting such ])lauts is probably in autumn 
or very early in spring. If replanting can not be performed at once, tbe 
roots may be temporarily planted or heeled in in soil, sand, sawdust, or 
other well aerated and moist medium. In this way the root growth 
which starts will have a better chance of being saved than if the tree 
be lifted immediately before planting. 

As the surtace of the soil is first warmed in the spring, naturally 
root growth would be most active in this layer of soil, and the parts 
of the soil from which roots are in a measure excluded during the dry 
weather of summer may serve as a feeding gi^ound in early si>ring. 
Thit? was strikingly showu in the case of the currant when an inch of 
the surface soil from an area of about 4 sq. ft. having been washed 
away, revealed a multitude of delicate rootlets. This very shallow 
depth of early root growth would seem to offer an objection to the 
early cultivation of (mrrants and gooseberries and other plants that 
commence growth especially early. 

It has been repeatedly stated in Horticultural publications that the 
fibrous roots of perennial plants die in autumn and ai'e renewed on the 
resumption of growth in the spring. The author investigated this 
subject on the plants already named above and in addition about 15 
Other species, and failed to find any evidence of the general death of 
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filler roots. On the contrary the new growth generally starts from the 
identical tips where it ceas^ in aatumn. The erroneous idea of gen- 
erfid death of root tips may probably have come from superficial obser¬ 
vation, since in many plants examined the rootlets appeared dead to 
the naked eye, but on closer examination it was evident that only the 
outer bark layer was Teally dead, and beneath this the tissues were 
usually plump and in good condition. 

In conclusion the author states that <^no evidence was brought out 
to tyarrant the conclusion that the finer roots of plants may be wisely 
ignored in transplanting. It is undoubtedly true that these roots are 
uspally short-lived under adverse treatment, but this fact should 
eisphasize the importance of so handling the plant as to preserve the 
finer roots rather than to be construed as a license for their wholesale 
destruction. . • . The nearer we can approach in transplanting to 
the methods practiced in shifting plants, the more highly will the 
transplanting art have been developed.’’ 

The relation between the green coloration of leaves and their 
chlorophyll assimilation, E. Griffon ( Compt. Bend. Acad. tici. Paris, 
128 [1899), No. 4, pp. 253-256). —^The author has sought to ascertain 
whether any relationship exists between the intensity of the color of 
leaves and the degree with which they decompose carbon dioxid, and 
whether it would be possible in all cases to explain the difiereuces in 
assimilation by difference in structure of leaves and the quantity of 
chlorophyll. 

Experiments were conducted with varieties or nearly related species 
of cereals, lettuce, fuchsias, begonias, grapes, roses, privets, cannas, 
chrysanthemums, spirea, x>eaches, and plums whose foliage exhibited 
marked variations. With a number of these the intensity of assiinilar 
tion semed to be in almost direct proportion to the intensity of their 
green color, while in others almost diametrically opposed results were 
obtained. In some cases the thickness and structure of the mesophyll, 
development of palisade tissue, and the number, size, and color of the 
chromoleucites in each cell seemed to be infiuencing factors in the 
variation of carbon assimilation, but there are evidently other causes 
for the variation in carbon dioxid assimilation, such perhaps as the 
specific activity of the chromoleucites or difiereuces in the nature of 
the chlorophyll. 

The r61e of sodium in plants, Stahl-Sohrodeb (Ann. Agron., 25 
(1899), No. 6, pp. 294-297). —Experiments are reported with oats, car¬ 
rots, and buckwheat, from which it appears that these i>]ants cau 
absorb relatively large amounts of sodium without inconvenience to 
growth. The phosphate, and especially the nitrate of sodium, are 
absorbed directly by the plant. When the soil is rich in potash, sodium 
is not taken up by the plant in any considerable quantity except as the 
acid is needed by the plant. The decomposition of sodium salts takes 
place principally in the routs, although a small quantity is decomposed 
iu the stem and leaves and still less in the seed. 
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liivestigatioiiB were conducted to ascertain whether sodium can 
replace potassium in the economy of the plant, and the author con¬ 
cludes that it can not, the yield in evcfj^ case being ])roportional to the 
amount of potassium in the soil or added as a iertilizer. He attributes 
to sodium an indirect action in inliueneing a larger assimilation of 
potassium. 

Soils for artificial cultures, K, Warington (Nature^ 59 {1899)^ 
No. 15J27, p. 394). —The author states that it is often assumed in arti. 
ticial cultures that a pure quartz sand watered with solutions supplying 
phosphates, sulphates, and chlorids of potassium, magnesium, and iron 
is a at and proper soil, and that any deficiency of luxuriance in plahfifcs 
grown in such a medium is due to some special circumstance uncon¬ 
nected with the general conditions of the exj)eriinent. He claims that 
such a soil is in several respects a very unnatural medium for plant 
growth and is generally unsuited for the purimses of investigation. 
The salts in question if ai)plied to an ordinary arable soil would 
undoubtedly supi)ly the ash constituents required by the plant, but in 
this case they would reach the plant in an entirely difterent form from 
that w liich occurs in the case of an artificial soil of quartz sand. In 
natural soils containing calcium carbonate, hydrate silicates, and 
hydrate ferric oxid, all the alkali salts are decomposed, their acids 
combined with the lime of the soil and their bases held in feeble com¬ 
bination on the surface of moist silicates and ferric oxid, from which 
they are easily extracted by the acid sap of the root hairs. In a natu¬ 
rally fertile soil the alkalis are supplied to the plants as bases and the 
soil water itself always contains a quantity of calcium carbonate dis¬ 
solved in carbonic acid. That a plant requires a supply of bases is 
shown by the character of the plant ash. The ashes of leaves and 
stems are always of an alkaline character. 

The immense improvement in the luxuriance of an artificial culture 
in sand has been observed when nitrates are added to the nutritive salts 
emxdoyed, but it is not to be entirely attributed to the supply of nitro¬ 
gen given. The nitrate in this case is the only salt which can supply 
the plant with a base and its addition to the soil greatly improves the 
general conditions of growth. The jiitrate acts in this manner because 
the nitric acid is employed in the jdant for the production of nitrogenous 
organic matter and its base at once becomes available for combination 
with organic acids. 

The author states that for most purposes any fertile sandy soil may 
be employed for artificial cultures, and it can be as thoroughly sterilized 
if sufficient care be taken, but if its special chemical properties are to 
be retained it should not be dried oi burned. If an artificial soil is 
needed, quartz sand should in every case be mixed with from 2 to 6 per 
cent of calcium carbonate. Powdered feldspar is an excellent addition 
to an artificial soil. In the case of an artificial soil the sand should be 
fine in order to have a sufficient power of holding water, and if the 
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conditions of the experiment do not forbid it, some hnmic material 
should be supplied. The addition of 1 per cent of moss litter to this 
soil is said to be more advantageous. Since the water of natural soils 
always contains carbonic acid, this point should not be forgotten, espe¬ 
cially when no addition of humic material is made. 

The effect of Nitragin and inoculation soil on yellow lupines, 
Adleb {Ber. Landir. Verastat Jena^ 1898jpp. 19^ 20), —Zinc pots were 
filled with sandy soil, poor in lime and well fertilized with ])otash and 
phosphatic acid fertilizers. Yellow lupines were sown in all the pots. 
Five pots received no further treatment, 5 were inoculated with 
Nitragin, and 5 were inoculated with soil on which lupines had grown. 
All pots were cared for in like manner. The grain yield was increased 
34.44 I'er cent by the use of Nitragin and 106.51 per cent by the use of 
inoculated soil, and the hay yield 12.17 per cent by the use of Nitragin 
and 42.86 per cent by the use of the inoculated soil. 

North American slime molds, T. II. MacBride {.New York: The Macmillan Co,, 
1899t pp. XVll -f 2SS, pU. ZtS).—I d this work, which is uii outgrowth of the author’s 
Dioijograph on the Myxomycetes of eaeteru lowu, all tho H))ecieB are for the iirst time 
brought together in English. 

Tho arrangement of the larger diviHioiis is essentially that of Kostafinski, modified 
by the author to include some recjent ide.is relative to the 8e(|uetice of h]>ecie8. 

In the introduction the author discusses the innch-coutested position of the slime 
molds, and suggests that they are possibly independent, with a somewhat nearer 
kiuship to plants than to the animal kingdom. There are said to be 44 genera and 
about 212 species. Of this number 19 genera are monotypic. All species except 4 
or 5 are said to he saiirophylic, and of the iiarasitie ones the only one of economic 
importance is that causing the club root of crucifers, Plasmodiophora hraHHiva>. 

The influence of atmospheric and soil constituents on the anatomical struc¬ 
ture of plants, W. Meyku {Hoi. Cenihl.j 79 \,1899), No. 11-12, pp. 3S7-S')0), —A study 
is given of a large uumber of alpiue plants to show the effect of weather and soils 
on t heir structure. 

Influence of temperature on respiration, W. I^alladin ( JVareaw, 1899; ahs. in 
Hot. Centhh, 80 {1899), No. 1, pp. IS, 19). 

Caoutchouc, or India rubber {Roy. Hoi. Card. Ceylon Circ. 1899, No. 12-14, pp. 
105-168, Jigs. 4). —Gives notes on the origin and methods of collection, preiiuration 
for market, etc. 

The diameter increment of the wood of coniferous trees in relation to cli¬ 
matic conditions, R. TrRNUULL (Trans.and Vroc. Hoi. Hoc. Edinburgh, 21(1898),pi.2, 
pp. 94-104, pi. 1). —An attem])t is made to find some relationship between the annual 
diameter increment and th(‘ climatic and meteorological conditions. The observa¬ 
tions were on larch, Scotch pine, and Norway 8})ruco. 

Frost formations in trees, R. Kopezky {Centbl. Gesam. Forstw. Wien, 25 (1899), No. 
10,pp. 426-481, Jigs. 5).—The character of fiost injuries to trees is discussed. 

On the poisonous quality of Bolbtus luridus, G. Akcangeli {Atti Soc. Toscana 
Svi. Nat, 11 (1899), pp. 189-142). 

A new species of Oospora which causes efiQorescence on cigars and in fer 
menting tobacco, A. Splendork {Biv. Tec.e Amministr. Rome, 1899, pp. 27,pi. /; abs. 
in Uedwigia, 88 (1899), No. 5, Report., p.22l). —A description is given of Oospoia nieo 
tianw which oaiises an efilorescenoe on fermented tobacco. Notes are given on the 
effect of temperature on the development of the fungus und means are suggested for 
preventing its appearance. 
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On the biology of aome wood«freqtieutlng ftmgl, F. Czapbk (B«r. D»ut. Jl»f. 

i7 (1899), No. 5,pp. 166-170.) 

Stupas on the parasitiam of Agaiiona mellena, G. Wagner (Zttokr, PfioMm- 
hrwkkoyS {1899)y No.BfPp, 80-88), —The author reports 82 host plants for this fhngus 
and gives results of a numher of experiments to infest other trees with it. Addi¬ 
tional host plants for J/f arietta oatreaiua and notes on Plaamopara riiioola and Ao 
mttoidus are given. 

Conidia formation In certain fungi, C. Wkrneh (Ittaug, IHaa,, I^-ankfurt, 1898, p^o 
dSfflga, 56; aba, in Bol, CentbL, 80 (1899), No, 4, pp. 129,130), —The conditions undbr 
which conidia are formed hy Neciria oinnabarittn and Volvtella ciliata are discnsiped 
and the different forms of conidia described. 

The effect of removing the flowers on the assimilation of nitrogen by legnmi- 
nous plants, M. Soavb (Staz. Sper, Agr, Ital,, 32 (1899), No, 5,pp, 499-516),—ExpetU 
ments are quoted with Vicia faha, Phaaeolua muUiJlorva, Piaitm aatirum, and Lupinua 
alhtts, in which duplicate lots of plants were grown under similar conditions except 
one lot dowered and the other had the flowers constantly removed. In the case of 
the Vicia there was a decided gain in dr3^ weight and nitrogen content where the 
flowers weie lemoved. In the other examples there was either a loss in dry weight 
or nitrogen content or both. Root tubercle development was good in every case. 

Nitragin, a germ fertilizer, W. V, Brooks (Maaaaohuaetia Hatch Sia, Ppt, 1898, 
pp, 63-65), —A brief description is given of this material and a plan of experiments 
in which it was tested is outlined. In these tests with the field pea and alfalfa a 
slightly better crop was given where the Nitragin was used in combination with min¬ 
eral fertilizers than where the fertilizers were used without. The experiments thus 
far conducted seem to indicate some slight benefit following the use of this germ 
fertilizer. 

The fixation of nitrogen by algae (Pharm. Jour , 4, aer,, 1899, No, 1498, p, 241),—K 
brief note on Bonilbac’s work. 

Sugar as an agent in nitrogen fixation and an aid to the growth of plants, J. 

Golding (Jour, 8oc, Chem. Ind,, 18 (1899), pp, 564-566; aha. in Jour, Cheni. Soo. [Lon^ 
don], 76 (1899), No, 444, II, p, 689), —In case of alfalfa and beans grown in sterilized 
sand inoculated ivith nodule bacteria the addition of sugar increased the yield, a fact 
attributed to the increased activity of the nitrogen-fixing bac'tei ia due to the sugar. 

Experiments on the staining of cell walls, J. Chalon (But, Boy, Sor. Boi. Bely,, 37 
(1898), No, 2,pp. 59-90), 


METEOROLOGY—CLIMATOLOOT. 

Investigations on periodicity in the weather, H. H. Clayton 

(Proc, Amer. Acad, Arts and Sci.^ 34 (18^)9), No, 22^ pp, 599-618^ charts 
13 ),— This is an account of a continuation of previous studies by the 
author along the same lino (E. S. R,, 0, p..698; 7, p. 930), and includes 
a summary of studies by the author and by European meteorologists 
(Van Bobber, Ekholm, Arrhenius, Howaid, and others), on the influ¬ 
ence of the moon on atmospheric pressure, temperature, rainfall, thun¬ 
derstorms, atmospheric electricity, etc.* 

The curve plotted from 13 years’ (1886-1808) observations on tem¬ 
perature at Blue Hill, Mass., though somewhat irregular, agrees with 
I’urves based on similar observations at Greenwich and Oxford, Eng¬ 
land, and Oust Silosk, Siberia, “in showing a generally higher tem- 
[leratore between new moon and full than between full moou and new.” 
The curve for the normal temperatures at Blue Hill from October, 
1898, to February, 1899, shows that the minimum temperatures for 
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October, December, Jamisry, aed February oecarred very near the 
times of new moon, the inter^ between the minima approximating 
the length of a synodic period of the moon. The cnrve for frequency 
cf thunderstorms in the United States shows that while the range is 
small it follows that based upon observations in Sweden in showing a 
maximum a few days preening the greatest northern declination of 
tie moon. 

iThe author’s general conclusions regarding the periodicity of the 
wiather are thus stated: 

*'(1) That every weather period is rendered complex by the existence of periods 
which bear the relation of harmonics to the primary; that is, their lengths are 
twice, one-half, one-third, one-fourth, etc., the length of the primary. (2) The 
periods in different parts of the world have different phases, os, for example, in the 
annual period it is cold in the northern hemisphere when it is warm in the southern, 
and in the sun-spot period it is dry in Bussia when it is wet in India. (3) At any 
given place on the earth’s surface the harmonics, and in some cases the primaries, 
reverse in phase. In the case of some of the longer periods this has been traced to 
a movement of the center of oscillation from place to place. (4) At any given place 
the periods and their harmonics do not vary synchronously. Sometimes the primary 
period is weak, while one or more of the harmonics are strong, and the reverse.” 

Climatology of the lathmus of Panama, H. I.*. Abbot (U, S, Dept. Agr., Weather 
Bureau Doc, 6). —This article, reprinted from Monthly Weather Review, 

27 (1899), No. 5 (E. S. B., 11, p. 430), includes data and disensBion on temperature, 
winds, barometric pressure, and precipitation. 

Rex>ort of meteorology of Scotland for the year ending September 30, 1898, 
B. C. Mossman (YVaws. Bog, Scottish Arhor, Soo , 16 {1S98), pt. 5, pp. 301-^07). 

Temperature variattons in the free atmosphere as measured by bcdloon obser¬ 
vations, L. T. DkBort ( Compt. Bend, Acad, Sci, Paris, 129 (1899), No, 8, pp. 417--4W, 
fig, 1), —The variations at different heights are charted and discussed. 

Results of rain, river, and evaporation observations made in New South 
Wales during 1897, H. 0. Bussell (Bpi, Govt, Astronomer New South Wales, Sidney, 
1898, pp, 220, map 1, dgms, 8), 

Notes on frost, E. B. Garriott ( U, S, Dept, Agr,, Farmers^ Bui, 104, pp. 23). —In this 
bulletin the formation of frost and various means of protection from its injuries are 
treated in a popular way, and so far as the nature of the subject will permit the 
information is made applicable to all localities rather than to restrii’ted districts. 


W ATBB*—*-S0H«S. 

PrincipleB and conditions of the movements of ground water, 

F. H. King {Nineteenth Ann. Rpt. U. 8. Geol. Sufvey^ 1897--98^ pt. S^pp. 
59-294jpls. 11^ Jigs. 52 ).—The introductory chapter of this article contains 
a gener^ discussion of the following topics: The amount of water stored 
in the ground (sandstone, soil, and other rocks); depth to which ground 
water penetrates; general movements of ground water due to gravita¬ 
tion, temjierature changes, and capillarity; percentage of precipitation 
which penetrates the soil; how seepage waters find their way into 
drainage channels; configuration of the ground water surface; and ele¬ 
vation of ground water surface due to precipitation and percolation. 
This discussion is based largely upon results of investigations reported 
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elsewhereJ The other chapters report the results of investigatious by 
the author and others on the flow of fluids through porous media, includ¬ 
ing the study of theflow of water and air through rigid porous media, such 
as wire gauze, perforated sheet brass, and sandstone; through sand; 
and through capillary tubes. One of the main objects of the author’s 
investigations was to test the accuracy of the Poiseuille-Meyer law, 
which states that “the flow is directly proportional to the pressure aid 
inversely proportional to the depth or thickness of the stratum.” The 
results of the investigations are reported and discussed in detliil. 
They are briefly summarized as follows: 

With all the observations of all of the observers, whether with sands, rocki-or 
ca])illary tubes, whether with high or low pressures, and whether Avith long^or 
short tubes or oolumus, the departures from the Poiseuille-Meyer law have been 
systematically either plus or minus instead of first one side and then the other, 9 a 
should be expected if the departures were due to errors of observation, unless 
indeed some* peculiarity in the many forms of apparatus is responsible for the 
systematic <lepartureB which have been so persistently found by nearly every 
observer/' 

It is shown that the form, diameter, and arrangement of soil and sand 
grains are factors of fundamental importance in determining the rate 
of flow. The apparatus and methods used and the results obtained in 
observations on these points are described in detail. 

**The general conclusion which appears to be indicated by this series is that with 
the smaller sizes, where the grains give a minimum ]>ore having diameters of 0.0117 
mm., 0.01301 mm., 0.01619 mm., and 0.01809 nim. and under pressures not exceeding a 
gradient of about H to 5, the flow increases faster than the i)re 88 ure; but when the 
diameters of the pores are 0.02756 mm., 0.0218 min., 0.03249 mm., 0.04094 min,, and 
0.05821 inm. the flow does not increase so rapidly as the iiressures, even when the 
gradient is no steeper than 1 to 5 in the three eoarsost. 

In other words, the flow becomes so turbulent in the larger pores that consid¬ 
erable amounts of energy are absorbed even under very low pressures. 

“Since the length of the sand columns in these cases was 12 in. (30.48 cm.), the 
ratio of diameter to length of tube is as 1 to 5,236 in the coarsest and as 1 to 26,000 
in the flnost grained sand, whereas in Poiseuille's tube th(‘ ratio of diameter to 
Icnytli was 1 to 361; yet a very close ugreeineiit with the law was found under a 
pr 4 ‘ 88 iiro i)l 58 times the highest pressure used here, 

“ It would apfiear, therefore, that Poiseuille’s law for sands and other jiorous 
mediaJiolds only within very much narrower limits than has been found true for 
capillary tubes." . 

The general applications of the flxets thus observed to the movement 
of soil water, seepage in case of canals and rivers, the flow of wells 
(driven and open), and the determination of the diameter of soil parti¬ 
cles (see p. 52^1) are discussed. The conclusion is reached that mathe¬ 
matical treatment of the problems of the movement of ground water 
is “inapplicable to natural conditions except those of small areas” 
since “the movements of ground water across long distances must 
take place in considerable measure through passageways larger than 

'Wisconsin Sta, Rpts. 1892, p. 129; 1898. U. S, Dept. Agr,, Weather Bnrean 
Bui. 6 (E. S. E., 4, p. 670; 6 , p. 486). 
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those wliicli depend upon the pore space fixed by the diameters of the* 
grains which constitute the beds themselves.’’ 

In experiments with driven-well iM)intR 18 in. long and IJ in. in 
diameter^ connected with an ordinary suction pump, it was found that 
the point did not deliver water to the pump as rapidly as required by 
-Hje pump worked at ordinary speed, and the labor of pumping was 
giieater than in case of open wells, ‘‘due to the fact that the water 
caAie in too slowly to fill the cylinder behind the piston as rapidly as 
th4 piston was raised and as a vacuum was formed behind it.” 

‘*Tlie drive-well point, with pumpB to ho worked hy hand, is only adapted to cir- 
cmastances where small amonnts of water are required. . . . The best method of 
inereasing the capacity of the point is to increase its length. 

^^Wliere an open well can be dug to the water and then one or two 10 ft. lengths 
of 6 in, points sunk below this into the water-bearing beds, so that a large suction 
pipe can be lowered well down toward the bottom of the casing, large quantities of 
water may be secured if the water-bearing sands are reasonably coarse. 

*‘It is never desirable to make the well point a part of the suction pipe if con¬ 
siderable quantities of water are to be raised, for the reason that a heavy shock 
comes upon the pump with every stroke, owing to the necessity of filling the point 
with new water from the ground as rapidly as the piston is raised. When the point 
is larger and open, the water can fall outside to relieve the shock which otherwise 
would come and there is less chance for a shock on the back stroke in rapid 
pumping." 

Theoretical investigation of the motion of ground waters, C. S. 

Slichter (NineteeMth Ann, Rpt. F, 8, Geol. Snrvcy^ 1897-’98^ pt. pp. 
29r>-384^ pi, I, figs, 36), —lii this article an attempt is made to derive, 
from purely theoretical considerations, an expression for the flow of 
water or other fluid through a column of soil made up of grains of 
nearly uniform size and of approximately spherical form. 

For the purpose of coustructing this formula, a stu^ly was made of the pores of the 
ideal spherical-grained soil, and the relation of porosity to the average arraugeinent 
of the grains was shown and made a factc»r in tbo resulting formula. Tiie author 
derived as the formula for the quantity of water per second transmitted by a column 
of soil the following expression: 

g— [l.(X)94] cubic centimeters per seeond, 

in which— 

q is the quantity in cubic centimeters; 

p is the difference in pressure at the ends of the cylinder in centimeters of water 
at 4° C. ; 

d is the mean diameter of soil grains in centimeters; 

8 is the area of cross section of the cylinder in 8(|uare centimeters; 

h is the height of the column of sand in centimeters; 

p is the coefficient of viscosity of the fluid; 

K is a constant [for the porosity of the soil (ideal)—a table of such constants is 
given]; 

[1.0094] is the logarithm of a factor. 

Measuring#/ in cubic feet, p in feet, ft in feet, h in square feet, and d in millime¬ 
ters, this formula becomes: 

[9.3036—10] cubic feet per minute, 

>u ft K 
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and tot water at 10^ C. this becomes 

g=[1.1846] cubic feet per minute, 

in all of which the brackets inclose the logarithm of a factor.’^ 

The author attempts to derive a formula for determining the effective 
size of the soil particles by measuring the rate of flow of air throq^h 
the soil. This work has been noted elsewhei^e (see p. 523). ^ 

The general problem of the movement of water in soils and rook |ra8 
investigated and it was shown that there exists in the case of groi|lid- 
water movements what is known as a potential function, from which we 
may derive, in any determinate problem, the velocity and direction of 
flow, and the pressure at every point of the soil or rock.^^ In thektudy 
of the vertical motion of ground water the fact appears that a change 
of pressure may be brought about throughout a water-bearing medium 
without changing the level of the water table, and the conclusion is 
forced upon us that an interference with wells and underground water 
supply may take place without much general disturbance of the water 
table in the immediate neighborhood of the disturbed wells and short- 
ened underground supply.’’ 

The problem of the flow of wells is also discussed. 

The formula found for the capacity of an artesian well which completely pene> 
trates the water-bearing strata is as follows: 

(Ml + + • • • •) onl>ic feet per minute, 

•' logo (1 + 600/r) ^ 

in which h is the amount in feet that the water is lowered by ]>um)>iug, r is the radius 
of the well in feet, and ai, aj, . . . are the thicknesses in feet of the various strata, 
and kij kj, . . . are the constants depending upon the transmission capacity of the 
various strata. The symbol log,, calls for the natural or hy])erbolic logarithm. It 
is also shown that the capacity of a well is not largely influenced by the size of the 
bore, except as the flow is controlled by pipe friction. 

^^The flow from a well which does not completely pass through the water-bearing 
strata is found to be given by a formula similar to the above, but containing the 
additional term— 

2.5;r ku hr, 

in which ku is the transmission constant for the bottom stratum. 

‘^The interference of two, three, and several wells with one another was investi- 
gateif, and results are given in tabular form, illustrating the conclusions reached. 
Diagrams of lines of flow are given for several cases, and a method is explained by 
which the lines of flow into any number of interfering wells, however placed, may 
be constructed upon the drafting board.’’ 

The influence of early spring tillage on soil moistare as com¬ 
pared with later spring tillage, F. H. KiNa and J. A. Jekfbbv 
(Wisconsin 8ta. Itpt. 1898, pp. 115,116, fig. 1). —On two parallel fields, 
one clover sod and the other potato land, alternate plats were plowed 

(1) 6 in. deep and smoothed April 12 and disked April 29 and May 7; 

(2) 7 in. deep May 12 and 14. A marked contrast in the moisture con¬ 
tent of the different plats was soon visible to the eye, the later plowed 
plats being drier and lighter colored than the others. Moistare deter- 
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minations made May 16 showed that the earlier plowed plats on clover 
sod contained 3.49 lbs. per square foot and on the potato ground 2.45 
lbs. per square foot more water than the later plowed plats. 

A laboratory atndy of the effectlweiieaB of soil mnlcheB, F. H. 

Kino and J. A. Jeffery ( WiBC(yMin 8ta. Rpt. 1898^ pp. 134-148^ Jigs. 
^),r;~£xperiments on this subject in the laboratory and greenhouse are 
re^rted. In the laboratory experiments 3 soils ^^(1) a black marsh 
soil^f a very fine, close texture and devoid of peat, which had been 
iiu<%r cultivation but 2 years; (2) a sandy loam cultivated many years, 
aTid^(3) a medium virgin clay loam from a second growth black*oak 
grofe,^ were uniformly packed into cylinders 22 in. deep with a cross- 
section area of 0.1 sq. ft. The cylinders used were of galvanize<l iron 
painted on the inside with an acid and waterproof paint. Each 
cylinder had a water reservoir at the bottom, with which it was con¬ 
nected by a series of notches cut in the lower edge of the cylinder. 
The reservoir had a supply pipe and a vent tube. A layer of sand was 
placed in the bottom of the cylinders. The height of the soil column 
above the level of the water in the reservoirs was 19 in. 

The object of the experiment was to determine the relative effective¬ 
ness of soil mulches 1, 2,3, and 4 in. deep, ns compared with no mulch. 
Each experiment was conducted in duplicate, there being 10 cylinders 
in each set. The mulches in each case were produced by removing 
the soil to the desired depth and working this into the crumbled 
condition, when so much was at once returned as was required to ffll 
the cylinder level full. Water was added until the soils were nearly 
saturated, the marsh soil containing 56.37 per cent, the virgin clay soil 
35.57, and the sandy loam 19.71 percent. During the first two periods 
of the experiment (03 and 80 days) the cylinders were placed in a case 
through which air was drawn at an estimated rate of 3,386 ft. i)er hour 
during the first period, and 2,476 ft. per hour during the second period. 
During the third period (37 days) the cylinders were placed out of 
doors and exposed to the air and sun. The mean rates of loss of water 
per 100 days were as follows: 


The mean loss of water in tone per acre in tOO days. 


Kind of soil. 


Black marsh soil 




No inalch. 

MuU'li 1 in. 
deep. 

Ma1eh2in. 

deep. 

Mulch 8 in. 
deep. 

Mulch 4 in. 
deep. 


Tone. 

Tone. 

Tone. 

Tone 

Tone 


- 620.9 

367>0 

274.3 

248.9 

213 8 


724.1 

B97.1 

288.8 1 

> 209.2 

251.8 


1,779.6 

1,249.6 

1,029.2 

1 974.6 

88ir6 

-- 

_ _ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 


**Thi8 table shows clearly that the effeotlv’eness of the mttlches increases rapidly 
with the depth of each of the 3 types of soil, and that the loss of water has been 
much more rapid both itom nnmiilcbed and from each of the mnlohod surfaces of the 
virgin clay loam than from either of the other soils. 

*'The rate of evaporation under the held conditions was greater than during the 
80*day period in the laboratory with the 3 soils, and it was greater dtiring the 
first period in the laboratory than it was daring the second period. These relations 
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should be expected because in the first and third periods the experinieuts started 
with wet mulches while at the beginning of the 80<day period the mulches were 
comparatively dry. Under the out-of-door conditions there was both a stronger 
wind movement and direct sunshine upon the soil.” 

Experiments were made iu the plant house with the black marsh soil 
in cylinders 52 in. deep and 3 ft. in diameter; and with tlie virgin clajr 
Soil in cylinders of the same depth, but fb. in diameter. The cyjtln- 
ders were divided into 4 groups, 1 set not being cultivated at all,4nd 
the 3 others cultivated 1 in., 2 in., and 3 in. deep, respectively, anl at 
intervals of 2 weeks, 1 week, and one-half week, respectively, in^dif- 
ferent cases. All soils were saturated and allowed to stand 10 (ays 
before the raulclies were made. The experiments then proceede( as 
follows: 

In the rnse of the lilaok marsh soils the surfaces were smoothed and then tam|^ 
with a 5 lb. weight and left in this condition where no imilchos were developed. In 
the other cases the soil was stirred to the desired depth with a four-tined potato fork 
up<m wJiose tines a gauge was iixed so as to slide upon 2 pieces of gas pipe resting 
on tlie rim of the cylinder, thus securing the desired depth of mulch. 

In the case of the small cylinders enough soil was removed to secure a level 
undisturbed surface in. below the rim of the cylinder plus the depth of the desired 
thickness of mulch. Eiiongli of the soil removed was then returned at once in a 
finely crumbled condition to the several cylinders to bring their surfaces to in. 
below the rim. 

“ 'fhe cylinders were all weighed and the experiment proper begun on November 
24, IS97, and continued without the addition of water to any of the soils during the 
first period of 30 days. 

^^At this time, December 24, after weighing, water was added to the surface soil of 
all cylinders to the amount of a rainfall of ^ in. and 4 days later all of the mulched 
surfaces were stirred, using the four-tined potato fork in the manner described in 
preparing the mulches. All cultivations of these soils have been made in this way. 

‘^In starting the second period of the experiment the soils stood 4 days after 
wetting before cultivation. Thirty-two days from the first wetting and 28 days 
after the first cultivation of this period all cylinders were again given the equivalent 
of a rainfall of i in.; hut following this wetting 4 days only cylinders cultivated once 
per week and twice per week had the soil stirred and the experiment was closed 
February 1, after a period of 39 days.’^ 

The loKses of moisture from the 2 soils were as follows: 


Losaea of moiafitre from aoUa with mulches of different depths. 


1 

, Virgin clay luaiu. j 

Black inarah soil. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Water 



"Water 


Loss of water per 

saved by 

Loss of water per ' 

saved by 


acre in 100 daya. 

mulch- 

acre in 100 days. 

mulch- 




ing. 

[ 


ing. 


Tons, 

Inches. 

Per cent. 

Tons. 

Inches. 

Per cent. 


1 724.1 

6.304 


319.0 

2.816 


Cultivntoil J iii.fioep; 







Once iu 2 oekn. 

551.2 1 

4.867 

23.88 

248.4 

2.194 

22.13 

Once u week. 

545.0 

4.812 

24.73 

255.0 

2.260 ! 

19.78 

IVice a week. 

.527.8 

4.662 

27.10 

262.6 

2.310 

17.65 

Cultivated 2 in. deep: 







Once in 2 weekH. 

609.2 

5.380 

15.88 

240.1 

2.200 

21.93 

Once a week. 

552.1 

4.875 

23.76 

249.8 

2.206 

21.70 

Twice a week. 

I 515.4 

4.552 

28. 81 

268.0 

2.374 

15.72 

Cultivated 3 in. deep: 







Once in 2 weekn. 

! Gt2.0 

1 5.280 

15.49 

266.2 

2.351 

16.58 

Once a week. 

, .531.6 1 

4.604 

26.60 

282.6 

2.406 

11.41 

Twice a week. 

495.0 ' 

' 4.371 

31.64 

274.6 

2.4‘24 

18.04 
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will be Been from the table of evaporations from the olay loam, that with each 
of the three depths of calti ration the percentage of moisture saved, over that which 
was lost from the not cultivated ground, increased with the frequency of cultivation; 
that is to say, if one is cultivating ground of this character 1 in. deep, then the largest 
saving of moisture results from stirring the soil twice per week; and when this sav¬ 
ing over the cultivation once in 2 weeks is expressed in tons per acre the amount is 
2S.29 tons per 100 days, or 0.23 ton per day, and 1.6 tons per week per acre. 

**lf he is cultivating 3 in. deep twice per week, as against 3 in. deep once in 2 weeks, 
tbeli the saving of moisture is 116.9 tuns per 100 days; 1.17 tons per day, and 8.18 
ton#j>er week per acre. Or, if the comparison is made between cultivation 3 in. deep 
twice per week and no cultivation, then the saving of moisture is 229.1 tons per 100 
days; 2.29 tons per day, and 16.03 tons per acre per week. 

'‘If we refer to the table for the losses of moisture which have occurred under the 
cultfiration once in 2 weeks for each depth, it will be seen that the greatest saving 
appsiu's to have resulted from the cultivation 1 in. deep, and the least saving wheu^ 
the cultivation was 3 in. deep. These relations may possibly be an expression of a 
principle in tillage, but farther observations will be required to establish it. . . . 

^'When the results from the black marsh soil are considered, they appear to stand 
in ('outradiction to those of the same soil in the first series of experiments, and from 
those of the virgin soil in both series. This difierence, however, is much more appar¬ 
ent than real, and is due (1) to the fact the black soil has so very high a water 
oa])acity, and (2) to d(^termining the losses by weighing, making no distinction 
between the losses from the mulches themselves and from the body of the soil.” 

A record is given of a series of observations with the 3'icbe evapo- 
roineter in connection with these experiments. The rate of evaporation 
as thus observed is compared with the losses determined, by weighing, 
in the following table: 

The comparative rates of evaporation from a Piche evaporometer and soil surfaces of 

different characters. 


Mean evaporation 
per acre per 
100 clays. 


Piche evaporometer. 

Saturated sand uurfooe. 

Thi8tiri*ed virgin clay loam. 

Virgin clay loam cultivatcnl 1 in. deep once^ in 2 weeks 
Virgin clay loam cultivated 2 in. deep once iii 2 weeks 
Virgin ola> loam culti\ nted 3 in. deep once in 2 weeks 

Black marsh soil not cultivated. 

Black marsh soil cultivated 1 in. deep once in 2 weeks 
Black marsh soil cultivated 2 in. deep once in 2 w'ceks 
Biack marsh soil cultivated 3 in. deep once in 2 weeks. 


Tons. 

Inches. 

1711.0 

15.105 

6W. 1 

6.094 

724.1 

0.394 

551.2 

4.867 

609.2 

5. 380- 

G12.0 

5.280 

SiO.O 

2.816 

248.4 

2.194 

240.0 

1 2.190 

266.2 

2 351 


The temperature of the air under which these observations were made 
is also recorded. 

A new method of mechcmiccd analysis of soils, F. If. KiNa 
{Wisconsin 8ta, Kpt, 1898^ pp. Jigs, i ),—It is shown in thjs 

article that the methods of soil examination in general use do not give 
“ a very close measure of the aggregate amount of surface possessed 
by a unit volume of a given soil. ... It has been the custom of differ¬ 
ent investigators to get the diameter of soil grains, either by direct 
measurements with a micrometer or by counting and weighing a cer¬ 
tain number of grains and then computing the diameter of the mean 
grain from the specific gravity, number, and weight. But in order to 
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get results which are even approximately accurate a large number of 
measurements in three dimensions of the grains must be made, and a 
large number of the grains must be counted and weighed.^ Even when 
the soil is separated into a large number of sizes ^Mt is not possible to 
arrive at a very exact knowledge of the real surface which the soil may 
possess, x>er unit, volume or weight.’’ With the assistance of Prof. GL 
S. Slichter of the University of Wisconsin, the author has devised'a 
method for studying the pore space in soils, based upon the law^i' of 
the flow of air through capillary tubes. The apparatus and method 
are described as follows: 

**JpparatUH .—The apparatus for determining the effective size of soil graliiH^cjon- 
sists of a water receptacle A, iig. 2; an aspirator bell B; an air tube 1 , 1, leading 

from the bell to thS air 
chamber D; a soil |ubo 
C, C, provided with a 
tight cap 4 at one end and 
a cap with wire gau/e 
at 3. 

^*Tbe air meter is a 
clock gear . . . and the 
bell is calibrated to read 
seconds of dial in oc. The 
pressure gauge connects 
at 2, and . . . consists of 
a pressure tube rising 1 
in 10 , and connected with 
a large water receptacle 
used to avoid reading the 
gauge u t both ends. 
siires can bo road to tenths 
of a mm. The pressure is 
tlevelopecl by a weight. 
The boil tub© C is given a 
l apacity of 100 , 200 , or 
30t) oc., according as the 
soil used is fine or coarse, 
the area of cross sectioii 
being 11.8903 sq. cm., In 
our case. Two bells are 
also used, one in which 1,000 cc. and the other 3,000 cc. may be measured, to be useil 
with the fine and coarse soils. 

**Method of mmg the apparatus, —To iill the soil tube C, the cap 4 is screwed down 
close and the cap 3 removed. The sample is then introduced in small lots at a 
time, 3 to 5 cc., and gently tamped with a fiat-faced pestle until level full, then it 
is held rigidly between the thumb and fingers and, resting on the table. Jarred by 
repeated light blows from u light stick, turning the tube around as the Jarring pro¬ 
gresses. This is repeated as long as any settling can be produced, and more soil is 
added and finally ‘struck off*^ aud made ©veu full with a piece of plate glass. 

‘‘The object is to secure the closest possible packing. If violent Jarring is resorted 
to, or if the tube is not pressed firmly on the table while Jarring, the soil will be 
loosened up. 

“Soils may be sorted by means of screens and the effective size of the separatee 
determined, or the whole soil may be used as desired. Where the aim is to get a 
measure of the finest grains, the air-dry sample is rubbed down in a mortar with 
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Fio. 2.—Apparatus ioi detei miuiui' the effective diameter of 
soil grains. 
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» mbb«|;-tipp6d peittto to Tomoyo Itunp^. If it is detived to invostigate the soil as to 
itsaoni^ crumb structure then the destruction of these would be avoided. 

**Form u 1a fwr yfeoHve diameter —Prof. Slichter’s formula for deter 

mining the eifective diameter of the grain is as follows: 

d‘=k \ [8.9484 — 10] where 
spt 

d = diameter of grain in cm. 
hr=; length of sand column In cm. 
s =area of cross section of sand column in si], cm. 
p=;pre88ure in cm. of water at 2(P C. 

t = time in sec. for 5,000 oo. of air to flow through at a tomp**rature of 2CP C. 
[8.9434—10] is a logarithm of a constant, 
k is a constant taken from the following table: 


Pore space. 

Log. k. 

d. 

Pore space. 

Log. k. 

d. 

JPsr eent. 
26 

1 0258 

563 

Per eent. 
37 

1.4178 

377 

27 

1.8605 

600 

38 

1.381G 

371 

28 

1.8106 

400 

39 

1.3445 

367 

20 

1.7701 

502 

40 

1.3078 

353 

30 ' 

' 1.7190 

467 

41 

1.2725 

351 

31 

1 1.6732 ' 

1 455 

42 1 

1.2374 

345 

32 

1.6277 

430 

43 ! 

1.2024 

339 

38 

! 1.6847 

438 

44 

1.1690 

320 

34 

1 1.5400 1 

410 

45 1 

1.1370 

312 

85 

1.4090 I 

1 407 

46 I 

1.1058 

320 

36 

1 

! 1.4502 I 

‘ 1 

409 

47 

1.0729 



The observed and computed dow of water through sand of didhrent 
diameters are shown in the following table: 


Observed and computed Jiotc of water through sands of different diameters under a pressure 

of 1 cm, of water. 


Grade of aaud. i 



Diameter of graina. Flow of water through the sample. 


By count- 
ing and 
weighing. 

By aspira¬ 
tion of air. 


! Computed 

Computed 

Observed. 

from as¬ 
piration di¬ 
ameter. 

, from count 
and weight 
diameter. 

Mms. 

2£ms. 

Otne. 

Oms, 

Gtne. 

2.765 

2.54 

2,206 

2,277 

, 2,680 

1.003 

1.808 

1,080 

1,182 

1 1,372 

1.588 

1.451 

756 

757 

, 009.1 

1.345 

1.217 

542 

522 

638.6 

1.157 

1.005 

504.6 

458.2 

499 6 

.076 

.0140 

820.2 1 

1 207.5 

' 320.6 

.8017 

.7088 

210 

193 

194 

.6658 

.7146 

138.6 

' 122 

106.2 

.5824 

.6006 

04.8 

1 80.6 

75.7 

.4801 

.5160 

1 72.8 

66.8 

50.8 


** When it is observed that the flow of air was not measured with the identical sam* 
pie of sand through whi^h the flow of water was measured, aud that it was in a dif¬ 
ferent piece of apparatus, and further, that the flow of fluids through soils varies^ 
theoretically, as the squares of the diameters, it will be conceded that, while there 
is npt as close an agreement between the observed and the computed results as could 
be wished, the agreements are so close as to show that for such materials there is 
much more than a chance agreement. It will he seen farther that, iu general^ there 
is a closer agreement between the observed flows and those computed froui the aspi¬ 
rator diameters than with those computed from the count and weight diameters.'' 

Analyaia of drainage waters, C. A. Qokssmai^n, H. D. Haskins, and K. H. 8mith 
(Jfas9achueetfe £rafek Sta, £ptIS&d,pp, 41).—Analyses of the drainage water 
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from 11 plats which have been ased in fertilizer experiments for a number oi years 
are reported. It was found that wherever muriate of potash had been used ^^excep¬ 
tional quantities of the chloride of calcium and magnesiumwere present in the 
drainage water. The belief that a liberal use of muriate of potash had resulted in 
wasting in an exceptional degree in particular the lime resources of the soil and 
thereby reducing the yield of the crops has since been confirmed. The annual yield 
of the crops has been restored to its former satisfactory condition after a liberal addi¬ 
tion of air-slaked lime to the manures used for years upon the field in question.’' 

A oomparative study of rapid processes of purifying water, F. MALMd.rAC 
{Jour, Pharm, et Chim,, (>, «(t., 10 {1899)^ No, 8, pp, S44S47 ),—Comparative teits of 
the alum methods of Babes and Werner and the ferric chlorid methods of .Ahncn 
and Manget are re})orted. 

Congo soils, Masson {Bui, J(/r. [BruHseh'], 15 {1899), No. 4, pp. S!05, *Clhemi- 

cal analyses (water, organic matter, phosphoric acid, lime, potash, and nitrogen) of 
34 samples are reported. 

The aeration of the soil, E. Woi.lny {Viihlintfs Landw, Ztg,, 48 {1899), Noa. 10, 
pp.S77S8^; 11, pp. 401-405; 12, pp. 441-445). 

Subsoilers, M. Ringklmann {Jour. A<jr. Prat., 1899, II, No, 44,pp, 630-6SS,fig8,8 ),— 
Various subsoil plows of French manufacture are described. 


FEETILIZEES. 

Analysis of kraal manure, J. Lewis {Agr, Jour, Cape Good llope^ 
15 (1899), ¥o. 8,pp, 517-5111 ),—Analyses of 11 samples of manure accu¬ 
mulating in sheep corrals and 3 samples of the ash of such manure are 
reported. The averages of these analyses are as follows: 


Compoaitiou of nheep-corral manure and manure aah. 


Manure (avnnge of 11 aii- 

alyacs) .. 

Manure usti (aAerage ol 3 an | 
alyBOH). 


Watei. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phosphor 
ic acid. 

(’hloriii. 

Per cent 

Fei cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1 {. 52 

1 41 28 

1.3J 

7.08 

2 K4 

1.26 1 

J.25 

2. 23 

a 87.12 


16 97 

7.60 

2.69 1 

1.67 


a Pure ash. 


Th ' phosphoric acid was all citrate soluble. 

Observations with dried blood and two kinds of leather refi|8e 
as the sources of nitrogen for growing rye in presence of aedd 
and alkaline phosphates, C. A. Goessmann {MassaeliuHetU Hatch 
8ta, Rpt. 1898, pp. 12H-127 ),—This is a continuation of experiments in 
boxes briefly described in the rejiort of the State Station for 18d4 
(B. S. IL, 7, p. 297). The method followed was the same as iu the 
earlier experiments, except that the phosphates used were dissolved 
boneblack aud Thomas slag, and potash was added in the form of the sul¬ 
phate. The 2 kinds of leather refuse were the Philadelpliia Tankage 
(steaiped leather waste) used in the previous experiments and raw 
ground sole-leather waste. Kye was again grown. The moisture con¬ 
tent of the soil was inaintained at Id to 18 per cent. Data relating to 
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tbe weight and composition of the crop are reported. The following 
conclusions are drawn from the results: 

The alkaline phosphate (phospbatic slag meal) has under fairly corresponding 
conditions increased the availability of the nitrogen contained in steamed leather, 
in leather scraps, and in dried blood in a higher degree than the acid phosphate. 
The influence is apparent alike in the general character of the imtire plant and in 
tbs composition of the kernels. The difference in the relative agricultural value of 
bot|i articles as nitrogen sources remains, houever, the same; for leather in any 
fori^, without a previous destruction of the tanning principle, tannin, is worthless 
for j^anurial purposes. 

Is the phosphoric acid of mineral phosphates available to cul¬ 
tivated plants? D. N. Prianishnikov {Izv. Mohcow Selsk, Khoz, 

5 No. f, jpp. 90-110; Ann. Agron.j 2u (^8.9.9), No. 4, pp. 177-187 ).— 

Thf results of extensive pot exi)erimeiitB by the author may be summed 
upas follows: With regard to their behavior toward mineral phos¬ 
phates plants can be divided into such as can, without the aid of the 
soil, dissolve and utilize tlie phosphoric a(*id of these materials and 
such as are not capable of doing this. To the former group belong 
the lupines, peas, buckwheat, and white mustard; to the latter belong 
the cereals. There exist of course plants which stand in an interme¬ 
diate relation to these 2 classes. 

Similarly, we must distinguish soils which are capable of decomi) 08 - 
ing the mineral phosiihates from those which can not do this. For the 
mineral phosphates to be effective as fertilizers the cooperation of cer¬ 
tain properties of the soil or of the plants is necessary. Certain soils 
have the property of rendering the phosphoric acid of mineral phos¬ 
phates available for cereals and other plants. In tbe autlior^s exi>eri- 
ments the so called podzols” (which consist of very fine siliceous 
material mixed with some organic matter) were most effective in this 
respect, while forest and peat soils also possess the property to some 
extent. Certain black (chernozem) soils experimented with were with¬ 
out action on the mineral phosphates, and the author suggests that 
soils originally active in this respect may become inactive after a period 
of cultivation in which barnyard maimre is used. The necessity of 
tucking these facts into consideration in analyzing mineral phosphates 
to determine their fertilizing value is pointed out.— P. fireman. 

Notes on wood ashes, C. A. Gokssmann {Massachnnefis Hatch Sta. JRpt, J89S, ppr. 
117-119 ).—The variations iu the composition of the wood ashes examined in 1897 and 
1898 are discussed. Iu a large number of the samples analyzed in 1898 the potash 
was below the minimum guarantee (4.5 per cent), being inferior in this respect to 
samples examined in 1897. 

Seaweed as a fertilizer {Florida Agr., 36 {1899), uVo. 89, p. 600). 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers sold in Maryland, H. H. McDonnkll et al. 
{Maryland Agr. College Quart., 1899. No. 5, pp. 49 ).—This number includes brief notes 
on the valuation of fertilizers, a partial list of fertilizers licensed in Maryland dur¬ 
ing 1899, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 408 samples of fertilizers exam¬ 
ined, February-.! uly, 1899. 
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Haport on official iiK^MOtloii of oonmaroial ffirtUlaera and agiiotiltiml 
chamioala in 1898, C. A. Gobssbcann (Ma$$achu9etU Batch Sta. Mpt 1898, pp, 1(H^ 
114), —^Three hundred and sixty-three samples, representing 264 distinct brands of 
fertilizers, were examined in 1898. The agreement of the analyses with guarantees 
in 1897 and 1898 and the valuation of fertilizers are discussed and a list of fertilizer 
manufacturers securing certidcates for sale and the brands licensed during the year 
ended April 80,1899, is given. 

Analyses of fertilizers, C. A. Gokssmann CMasaachuBetts Hatch 8ta, Bui, 68,^, 
fd).—This bulletin reports analyses of 195 samples of fertilizers, including i^d 
ashes, cotton>hull ashes, nitrate of soda, muriate of potash, kainit, tankage, griinnd 
bone, cotton-seed meal, flax meal, bone, acid phosphate, wool refuse, Jadoo iber, 
soils, and mixed fertilizers. 

Fertilizer analyses, R. C.Kbdzib and L. S. Munson {Michigan 8ta, Bui, ^7^pp, 
SS5SS7). —This bulletin gives the text of the State fertilizer law; a diB0UBsi<|n of 
the objects and results of inspection and the composition and character of difO^ent 
classes of fertilizers; a schedule of commercial prices, with notes on the valnition 
of fertilizers; explanation of terms used in fertilizer analysis; and tabulated ani|ly- 
ses of 68 samples of commercial fertilizers inspected during 1899. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, B. W. Kilgoru bt al. {MiasisBippi Sta, Bui, 
S9j pp, 89).—Thin bulletin contains brief notes on the fertilizer trade in the State, 
termH used in analysis, valuation, and the provisions of the fertilizer law, with tab¬ 
ulated analyses and valuations of 166 samples of fertilizers collected during the 
season of 1897-98. 

Commercial fertilizers, F. W. Woll ( WiaoonBin 8ta, Bpt. 1898, pp, 209-219, 283, 
284). —This includes explanations of fertilizer terms, notes on valuation, tabulated 
analyses of 6 samples of fertilizers, with a brief discussion of fertilizers for lawns 
and text of the Wisconsin fertilizer law. 

Gas, oyster-shell, and stone lime, H. B. McDonnell and F. P. Veitch {Maryland 
Agr. College Quart., 1899, No. 4, pp, 5).—This article discusses briefly the chemical 
com])ositiou and relative agricultural value of diflereut forms of lime and reports 
analyses of 16 samples of agricultural lime. 

^*The analyses show that stone and shell lime contain from two to three times as 
much actual lime as is contained in the same weight of gas lime. By measure the 
difference is still greater. This, together with the fact that in gas lime the lime is 
mostly in the form of carbonate and less active than quicklime, and also that the 
gas lime contains compounds which may act injuriously, leads to the conclusion that 
it is poor economy for the farmer to buy gas lime at 2 cts. per bushel when he can 
get oyster-shell lime for 5 cts., even not taking into consideration the question of 
the cost of transportation. 

^^Oyster-shell lime contains as much lime as the average stone lime, so that 8ie 
stone lime, at 10 cts. per bushel, can not compete with the shell lime at 5 cts.<on 
equal terms for agricultural purposes. Where transportation is largely in favor of 
the stone lime, however, it will be used.’' 

Notes ou fertUizers suitable for raising plants in pots and greenhouses, 0. A. 
Goessmann {MasBachuaettB Hatch Sta, Bpt, 1898, pp, 119-123), —Analyses of samples 
(1 each) of plant food in pellet form and of liquid fertilizer are reported and gen¬ 
eral suggestions are made regarding the use of fertilizers in pots and under glass, 
with formulas for mixtures. 

The situation of the nitrate of soda industry in Chile, MAizikRBS {VEngraia, 14 
{1899), No, 18, pp. 420, 421). 

Perchlorate in 1898 {Bui, Agr, 15 {1899), No, 4, pp, 252,263), —Reports 

determinations of perchlorate in 19 samples of nitrate of soda. The amount of this 
substance varied from 0.15 to 8.16 per cent. 

The world’s production of phosphates, Maizi^kbs {VEngraia, 14 {1899), No, 42, 
pp. 995, 996), 
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Hidttiitoitoa of pliCMq^liorio add on the growth of cereals J. Stoklasa {VEngrai^, 
if Ko. 41, pp. 97£, 97S). 

A new contribution to the atndyof phosphate^ C. Schreibbr (jBev. Gen. Agron 
[Jteiwain], S (1S99), Koe. 4, pp. 179-185; 6, pp. 810-881; 6, pp. 880-884). 

,The baaia of the aelling price of phoaphatio alaga, J. Graftiau {Ann. Soi. Agron., 
im, II, No. l,pp. 117-181). 

production of oereala and the oonaumption of phoaphatio fertilizera, 
MAmhRKS {VEngroM, 14 {1899), Nos. 40, pp. 948,949; 41, pp. 971-978). 

FIELI) GSOPS. 

Rl|>ort of the agticultoristi W. P. Brooks {MasaaohusettH Hatch 
Sta.^Bpt. 1898, pp. 44-63, 76-85 ).—^This report gives the results of 
varidis field experiments in 1898. The experiments are mainly in con- 
tinpution of former work (E. S. B., 10, p. 626). 

^il tests were made with corn and onions at the station and with 
oats in two other parts of the State. The soil test with corn was made 
on a field on which soil tests have been in progress for 10 years, the 
rotation having been as follows: Corn, corn, oats, grass and clover, 
grass and clover, corn followed by mustard as a catch crop, rye, soy 
beans, white mustard, and corn. The same fertilizer applications were 
made each year. This season the plats receiving only nitrate of soda, 
phosphoric acid, or potash yielded at the rate of 20.6,18.5, and 19.8 bu. 
of corn per acre, respectively. The nitrate of soda and dissolved bone- 
black plat yielded at the rate of 30 bu. per acre, while the plat with 
nitrate of soda and potash yielded at the rate of 10.9 bu. 

'^The yield of the plat which for 10 years has received only phosphoric acid and 
potash (41.2 bu. per acre) illustrates in a striking way the comparative independence 
of the corn crop of supplied nitrogen upon this soil. The crop raised where nitro¬ 
gen, phosphoric acid, and potash have been yearly applied . . . shows that profitable 
results may be obtained by the use of fertilizers alone. The yearly cost of the appli¬ 
cation to this plat has been from $10 to $12. The crops have not been much inferior 
to those on the plat to which manure at the rate of 5 cords per acre has been yearly 
applied. The two crops this year are, respectively, for the fertilizer, 55.9 bu.; for 
the manure, 07.7 bu. The extra 11 bu. of corn will not cover the added cost of the 
manure as compared with the fertilizer, and in earlier years the differences in yield 
ha?e been relatively much smaller than this year.” 

The soil test with onious was made on land which had been used for 
thto kind of work for 9 years. Heretofore the fertilizer application had 
baen like those applied in the soil test with corn, but this season the 
quantities were doubled, nitrate of soda, dissolved boueblack, and muri¬ 
ate of potash being applied at the rate of 320,640, and 320 lbs. per acre, 
respectively. The results show that the supply of jihosphoric acid had 
a greater influence than either the nitrogen or potash. The plat fer- 
tihsed with nitrate of soda and dissolved boneblack yielde<l at the 
rate of 116.9 bu., while the plats which had received muriate of potash 
In addition yielded only 16.3 bu. per acre. The author concludes that 
the results were influenced by injurious efibcts of muriate of potash. 
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Excessive rains interfered with the soil tests with oats in one cas6| 
but in the other the resalts were quite conclusive. Nitrate of soda 
alone and in all its combinations gave a marked increase in yield, while 
the use of other fertilizers, without nitrate of soda, was almost without 
eftect. Barnyard manure, at the rate of 5 cords per acre, did not give 
profitable results. 

Grass and clover were grown on plats manured with 1 cord of btirn- 
yard manure or ^ cord of barnyard manure and 40 lbs. of muriate of 
potash. The results were in favor of the manure alone, but the inerease 
in yield of hay was not sufficient to cover the larger cost. 

The details of the comparison of a special corn fertilizer and a fertil¬ 
izer richer in potash on grass and clover have been previously described 
(E. 8. R., 10, p. G2G). The results this season show that the application 
of the fertilizer richer in nitrogen and phosphoric acid yielded at the 
rate of 150 lbs. of hay and 80 lbs. of rowen per acre more than the 
fertilizer richer in potash. The plats which received the larger amount 
of potash did not show a good development of clover, which is attributed 
to a difierence in soil conditions and the long-continued use of liberal 
amounts of muriate of potash. 

The plats on which leguminous crops as nitrogen gatherers had been 
tested (E. 8, K., 10, p. G27), were plowed and treated with 200 lbs. per 
plat of partially air-slaked lime and with difierent fertilizer applications, 
and then sown to oats. Potash was applied in the form of muriate and 
sul])hate. The average yields were as follows: Plats receiving no nitro¬ 
gen, 21.40 bu. of grain and 900 lbs. of straw per acre; plats receiving 
muriate of potash, 32.05 bu. of grain and 1,595 lbs. of straw per acre, 
and plats receiving .sulphate of potash, 35.20 bu. of grain and 1,410.7 
lbs. of straw per acre. Unfavorable weather interfered with the har¬ 
vesting of the crop and caused a loss of grain through shelling. The 
difierent sources of nitrogen, considering the yield of straw, ranked in 
eftectiveness as follows: Nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, dried 
blood, and barnyard manure. After harvest, without further manur¬ 
ing, the land was sown to Mammoth red clover which made an excel¬ 
lent growth during the fall. 

plover on soil fertilized with muriate of potash winterkilled badly as 
compared with clover on sulphate of potash plats, but additional seed 
sown on all plats without replowing in the spring gave fairly even 
results. Muriate of potash gave much better results as a fertilizer for 
corn than the sulphate, but it is believed that the apparent difierence 
may not be due to the fertilizer. Sweet clover showed no difierence 
between the 2 forms of potash. Analysis of sweet clover showed that 
fi?om June G to July 10 the dry matter increased from 3,661.6 lbs. to 
7,573 lbs., and the nitrogen from 136,8 lbs. to 192.5 lbs. per acre. As a 
seed producer the crop did not prove very successful. 

Experiments in manuring grass lands with wood ashes, ground 
bone, muriate of potash, and barnyard manure in rotation have been in 
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peogTMi ilDce 1893 on 3 plata, each over 2 acres in size. For the 
entire eMiis the plats when dressed with manure, averaged 7,211 lbs. 
(tf hay Mid rowen per acre; when receiving ground bone and potash, 
6,671 lbs., and when receiving wood ashes, 6,541 lbs. 

ExtensiTe variety tests were made with potatoes. A number of 
varieties were tested for the first time, and the best 25 varieties as indi¬ 
cated by previous tests were given further trial. Owing to blight, the 
yields were small and the results inconclusive, Tlie author believes 
that King of the Earliest and Early Ohio, Salzer Earliest and Bliss 
Triumph, and Mills Banner and Livingston Banner are identical, and 
that White Beauty and Cambridge Kueset differ but very slightly. A 
comparison of seed potatoes of Beauty of Hebron and Early Kose from 
different localities resulted in a variation of yield of about 50 per cent 
for each variety. The variation in productiveness of exact halves of 
tubers by weight with 5 eyes in the same ])art of the tuber amounted 
to over 37 per cent, and between tubers of the same variety to about 
22 per cent. 

Investigations on the potash requirements of barley, T. Kemt 
(UntersucliAJirigen iiber dan Kalidiivgerbediirfnis der Gerste. Berlin: P, 
Parey^ 189H^ jtp, 83 ),—This book contains a discussion of the literature 
on the fertilizing of barley, and gives the detailed results of extended 
pot experiments with different forms of potash, used alone in varying 
amounts and combined with other commercial fertilizers, on soils of 
different origin to determine its effect on the yield, chemical composi¬ 
tion, and water recjuirements of barley, the potash reciuirements of 
different varieties of barley, and the secondary effects of potash ferti¬ 
lizers in rendering available the nitrogen of the soil, A summarization 
of the exi>erience obtained in the culture of barley for brewing pur¬ 
poses on light soils is given in the final chapter. 

In all the oxj)eriments zinc pots 25 cm. in diameter and with a soil 
capacity of 15 kg. were used. The plants were watered with distilled 
water, both surface and sub watering being practiced. The moisture 
was held at from 40 to 60 per cent of saturation of the soil. The Ilanna 
variety of barley, except when otherwise noted, was employed in all 
tests and 20 plants grown in each pot. 

Experiment A (pp. 8-23).—This experiment was made to determine 
the potash requirements for barley culture of soils of different origin. 
Five kinds^of soils were employed—3 clay diluvial sands having differ¬ 
ent p6rc6i|ta>ges of fine earth, a thin, sandy diluvial clay, and a light, 
coarse sand from the Spree Valley. Mechanical analyses are giveihof 
the different soils in every case, and 5 series of experiments, including 
8 pots in each series, were carried out with each soil. One series of pots 
served in each case as a control, and 0.5,1, and 2 gm. of potash as car¬ 
bonate were added to each pot in series 2, 3, and 4, respectively. The 
fifth series received 2 gm. of ])otash as carbonate per pot, and, in 
addition, OJii gm. of nitrogen in the form of ammonium nitrate. 
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The growth of the grain and straw and'the amount of potash takan up 
by the crop }n each series are tabulated in detail and discusse^^jmd modi- 
fying factors noted. The following table is a summarization of tiiis data; 

Potash cimtent and yield of barley grown on soils of different origin and fertilised with 
increasing amounU of potash. 
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36.0 

.14 

83.0 

.50 1 

91.5 

.81 

95.8 

1.02 

182.0 
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A second experiment in connection with this work, to determine the 
effect of sudden variation in day and night temperature on the growth 
of barley and the availability of fertilizers for plant use, was carried 
out in pots surrounded with a sheath of wadding and set in saucers 10 
cm. deep, filled with water, and compared with pots handled m the 
usual manner. On the whole, the largest (jrops were obtained from the 
pots handled in the usual manner. The differences, however, were 
considered too small to form a basis for definite conclusions. ^ 

Experiment B (pp. 23-27).—The dependence of the availability of 
potash for barley on the form of the potash and on the amount of 
nitrogen present in light soils, was determined in soils taken from a 
sandy held in which potatoes had been grown the preceding season. 
Three series of pots were used with 15 pots in each series. No potash 
was used in the hrst series. In the second series 1.5 gm. of potash in 
the fV'riii of kainit was added to each pot. In the third series each pot 
received the same amount of potash in the form of carbonate. The 15 
pots in each series were divided into 5 groups. The hrst group redeived 
no nitrogen while 0.51,1.02,1 53, and 2.04 gm., respectively, of nitrogen 
in the form of ammonium nitrate were added to each pot in the remaining 
series. The detailed results of the experiment are given in tabular fbrm 
and discussed. The average yield of plants grown in pots fertilized with 
kainit was 11.3 gm. more than those in the control series, while the 
excess yield of plants grown in pots fertilized with imtash in the form 
of carbonate was only 2.3 gm. more than those grown in the controls. 
Increasing the amount of available nitrogen increased the vigor of the 
plants, the total yield of the crops, and the ability of the plants to 
better utilize the potash applied. 

Eaperiment 0 (pp. 27-30).—^This experiment was made for the pur- 
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poae isi determining the, effect of different potash salts and of the 
ordinarjr imparities or secondary ingredients found in these salts, on 
the growth of barley on hnmns soils. Eight series of pots, with 4 i)ots 
in each series, were filled with soil from a cultivated field comparatively 
rich in hamus. Series 1 were used as checks. Series 2 received 1 gm. 
of potash per pot iu the form of sulphate; series 3,1 gm. in the form of 
carbonate; series 4,1 gm. in theformof kainit; series 6, potassium-free 
^ secondary constituents obtained from 7.9 gm. of kainit; series 6, the 
same as series 5 with the addition of 1 gm. of potash in the form of 
sulphate; series 7, the same as series 5 with the addition of 1 gm. of 
potash in the form of carbonate; and series 8, 1 gm. of potash in the 
form of sulphate plus 1.13 gm. of water-free soda. The yields in grain 
and straw are recorded for each pot in each series. The effect of the 
potash in any form was not very marked. Pots fertilized with the 
secondary constituents alone gave increased yields over the checks but 
hardly as good as potash alone. Pots fertilized with potash in the form 
of carbonate with the addition of the secondary constituents gave 
increased yields over those fertilized with potash in the form of sulphate 
plus the secondary constituents. Kainit proved a superior form of 
potash to either the sulphate or the carbonate. 

Experiment D (pp. 30-33).—This was an experiment made to compare 
the potash requirements of Selchower, Heine Improved Chevalier, and 
Goldthorpe varieties of barley. The data for the tests are recorded in 
detail. The results were inconclusive. 

Experiment E (pp. 33-36, 63-66).—In this experiment the relation of 
different x>otash manures to certain nitrogen fertilizers in the produc¬ 
tion of barley was studied, as well as the effect of potash on the water 
requirements of the crop. Quartz sand, practically free from nitrogen 
or potash, was employed. The test was made iu 2 series of pots with 
16 pots, divided into 4 equal groups in each series. Each pot received 
basal fertilizers of the essential elements, and, in addition, quicklime, 
magnesium sulphate, and chlorid of iron. Pots in series 1 received 
0.65 gm. of nitrate nitrogen. Pots in series 2 received the same and, 
in addition, 0.65 gm. of poudrette. Group 1 in each series was used 
as a «€heck, while each pot in groups 2,3, and 4 received 0.75 gm. of 
potash as sulphate, as kainit, and as carbonate, respectively. The 
yield of grain, straw, and roots, number of heads matured, water 
requirements of e$ich pot, etc., are shown in tabular form. The best 
yields throughout were obtained in the series fertilized with nitrate nitro¬ 
gen aloiie, and the group fertilized with kainit gave better results than 
either the sulphate or carbonate groups. The water requirements of 
the crop were found to be considerably lessened by the use of potash 
fertilizers, the least amount being required by the crop fertilized with 
kainit. 

Experiment F (pp. 36-39).—The effect of different magnesia compounds 
on the yield of barley was especially studied, IS pots divided into 2 
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eqaal series, A and B, being nsed for this purpose. meaim 

received basic fertilizers, and each pot in series A received i ni M Mit ion 1 
gm. of potassium carbonate and in series B1 gm. of potassium^Mdphate. 
Three ])ots in each series were used as checks. Three others in each 
series were fertilized with I gm. of magnesium chlorid each, and the 
remaining 3 in each series were given 1 gm. of magnesium wiphate 
each. Plants in the pots fertilized with magnesium chlorid ^grew at 
first with difficulty. At the harvest period, however, they l^ve the 
greatest total yields in every case, the yields being on an averse about 
9 per cent greater than the checks and 5.3 greater than those fertilized 
with magnesium sulphate. Plants in the carbonate of potaah series 
gave better yields than those in the sulphate of potash series. 

in all the experiments the percentage of germination and energy of 
germination was normal, and no speidal influence of the potash on the 
structure, thickness, or fineness of the barley glumes or the color of the 
grain was apparent. Tlie i)ro})ortion of glumes to kernel was In inverse 
ratio to the starch content of the graiii. The x^ercentage of glumes to 
grain is tabulated for exi^eriments A and B, and the weight in grams of 
1,000 kernels of grain given for each i)ot in every exi)eriment. In nearly 
every instance potash fertilizers increased the weight of the grain, 
but a steady decrease in weight of grain followed each successive addi¬ 
tion of nitrogen beyond what was sufficient for the normal development 
of the plant. The i)rotein and starch content of the grain were deter¬ 
mined in each experiment. A steady decrease in i)rotein content is 
noticeable throughout the test with each increasing amount of x>otash, 
and this is regularly followed by a nearly corresponding increase in the 
starch content. The data for all the experiments are arranged with 
regard to the potash content of the diy matter of the crop feom each 
pot, and to the percentage of potash applied which was utilized in the 
development of the crop. The elTect of imtash fertilizers in rendering 
the nitrogen of the soil available to the x^lant was also studied in con¬ 
siderable detail. Results of t his work lead to the conclusion that potash 
reudeT*s nitrogen available that otherwise would not be available, and 
that x)otash in the form of kainit is most efficient for this xxurpose. 

lupines for green manure, J. B. Davy (Oalifornia Sta, Bui. 124jpp. 
31y pis. 5).—Botanical descrii)tion8 and notes are given on the history, 
culture, and food and manurial value of 13 species or varietiesiof lupines, 
grown as agricultural crops in this and other countries; togei^er with 
the results of culture experiments with 7 of the more important of i^se 
varieties grown at the station and substations, and a test of the rela¬ 
tive rates of rotting of the same varieties when turned under for green 
manures. A bibliography of 20 works bearing on the Subject is 
appended. 

The record of the culture tests includes data on the seed sown, date 
of sprouting, flowering, and full flower, yield, and the weekly growth 
of each variety tested. The i>iiik lupine {Lupinus pilosus^mem) and 
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tb6 large blue lupine {L.pilosua ccprvUm) are considered the best of the 
different varieties tested for green manuring on the heavy, strong, cal¬ 
careous soils of middle California. The small blue lupine [L. angusti- 
foUus cwruleus) was preeminently the best variety tested at the Chino 
Valley Substation, but is subjet^t to root rot. For light, noncalcareous 
soils the yellow lupine ( L, hiieun safivus) is recommended because of its 
rapid decomposition when jdowed under. 

A i)ortion of the lupine plats under observation were turned under 
Mai^h 18. On Ai)ril 22 they were examined to determine the relative 
degrees of decomposition which the different varieties had undergone. 
Tlio yellow lu])ines were thoroughly rotted. A considerable amount of 
fibrous matter of the succulent (L. affinis) and small white lupine (L. 
angmtifoluis diploJntea) still remained unde(*omi>osed. The pink and 
large blue lupines weie not <|uite as well decomposed as these latter, 
but were somewhat better than the small blue or narrow leaved lupines 
{L. angusfi/olhis)j the foliage of which latter were well rotted but the 
stems still very fibrous. 

The bulletin contains a short introduction on green manure crops by 

E. W. llilgard. 

How to got extra-early potatoes, W. L. Hall {Kansas Hta. Press 
Pul.^ Mar. 6, 1S09 ).—Part of the work here noted was reported in 1897 
(E. S. E., 10, p. 149). In 1898, one half of a lot comprising four varie¬ 
ties of early potatoes was ])laced in shallow boxes with the seed end 
up and packed around with sand as previously described, except that 
the sand was kei)t moistened. The other half was put in open boxes 
and placed in a light dry room having an average temperature of 50° 

F. Both lots were j)lanted March 2fi. Parallel rows of potatoes from 
the storage celler were ])hinted with them at the same time for com¬ 
parison. The sand-sprouted tubers gave the earliest yields. From the 
2 years’ exx)erience the author concludes that whole tubers sprouted 
in rather moist sand and planted about March 25 give the best results 
and produce tubers suitable for table use 7 to 10 days earlier than the 
same varietj^ planted at the same time but not so sprouted. 

Progress of the sugar-beet industry in the United States in 
1898 , C. F. Sa^i.or and II. W. Wiley {Washington: Government 
Printing Office^ 1899^ pj), —The report is in continuation of the 

report for 1897 (E. 8. R., 10, p. 741). 

Peport of special agents C. F, Saylor (pp. C-129).—This discusses in a 
comprehensive manner the increase in the use of sugar in this country, 
sugar-beet production in this country in 1898 by States, the conditions 
requisite for growing sugar beets, general cultural methods, factory 
conditions, the prospects for new factories in different States, the effect 
of the beet-sugar industry in promoting stock feeding and dairy indus¬ 
tries, manufacture of alcohol from sugar beets, production of sugar beet 
seed, results of experiments in growing sugar beets in the different 
States in 1898, including analyses of the crop in some instances; gives 
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a description of the process of manufacturing sugar from beets 
Dyer^and a general account of the Island of Puerto Bico as regards its 
industries and exports, with special reference to sugar, labor, and other 
economic features. 

The cost of growing, harvesting, and manufacturing cane sugar ao4 
shipping it to New York from Puerto Rico is estimated at from 1.82 to 
2.044 cts. per pound, exclusive of import duty, or 3.5 to 3.724 cts. flsr 
pound with this item added. This estimate leaves out of consideciilon 
interest on the money invested in the plant and insurance on the Sigar 
in transit. The sugar exports from Puerto Rico to this countx|[( are 
equal to about 3 per cent of our total importations. Under th0.4>sst 
possible conditions it is thought this amount might be doubled. ,'The 
difficulties confronting the Puerto Rico i)lanters seem to be iuelQrieDt 
labor, undeveloped condition of roads, and, with but few exceptions, 
primitive methods of manufacture. The limited economic value of ^e 
sugar cane by-products, as compared with sugar-beet pulp, places the 
production of sugar from beets in this country on a competitive basis 
with the cane-sugar industry, which will make it, in the opinion of the 
author, master of the situation.^’ 

Report of the chemist^ H, W. Wiley (pp. 131-155),—This is a report on 
the distribution of sugar-beet seed by the Department during the sea¬ 
son of 1898, and on the analysis of sugar beets received from the differ¬ 
ent States. In all, 20,543 lbs. of seed were distributed to the different 
States, and 1,713 analyses were made. The analyses are tabulated by 
States and counties, and suggestions are made relative to the adapta¬ 
bility of the different States to the sugar-beet industry. The following 
table shows some of the results for some States from which the larger 
number of sami)le8 were analyzed; 


Atiahfsee of sugar beets grown in a number of States in 1898, 


state 


Number 

1 Average results. 

1 Maxima. 

1 Minima. 

of saia- 
ples. 

of couu- 
lies rep- 
reseuttM. 

1 Weight. 

1 

1- 

Sugar iu 
the beet. 

Purity 

coelH- 

cieut. 

Sugar in 
the beet. 

Purity 

coefii- 

oient. 

Sugar in 
the beet. 

Partly 

coera- 

cla»t. 




1 Ovnees. 

Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Per cent. 


Colorado. 

50 1 

' 20 

\ 22 

13.7 

80.1 

17.6 

92.5 

10.0 


Illinois. 


19 

20 

10.2 

75.2 

13.3 

88.6 

6.3 

5L4 

Indiana . 

8« 

20 

21 

10.1 

75.6 

14.5 

87.2 

4.6 

51.6 

Iowa. 

147 1 

32 

25 

11.4 

76.1 

15.7 

87.8 

8.9 

48.7 

Murvlaud .... 

31 1 

15 

22 

10.4 

76.0 

14.2 

84.9 

6.6 

08.7 

Mii’hiieun- 

34 1 

18 1 

28 

18.2 

81.9 

18.6 

89.8 

9.8 

60.4 

Miuiiesota ... 

21 ' 

0 1 

22 

12.7 

78.7 

16.2 

88.0 

9.6 

68.8 

Missoari. 

43 

27 1 

17 

8 5 

68.6 

16.8 

87.7 

8.9 

00.0 

Nevada. 

42 

1 

12 

18.5 

85.9 

21.7 

91.7 

14.8 

79.8 

New Jersey... 

33 

7 

20 

11.1 

77.6 

14.2 

88.2 

7.6 

66.5 

New York .... 

328 

1 22 

21 

12.0 

80.6 

16.8 

90.9 

5.4 

68.8 

Ohio. 

400 

1 64 

24 

11. 0 

77.1 

16.7 

91.9 

6.0 

58.0 

Feunaylvania. 

81 

21 

1 21 

11.6 

78.1 

15.7 

87.3 

6.2 

m.2 

South JDakota. 

24 


16 

13.9 

78.6 

17.9 

89.6 

9.1 

67.0 

Texas. 

40 

23 

25 

9.6 

69.8 

15.0 

82.7 

8.4 

18.7 

Vermont. 

68 

12 j 

22 

; 18.2 

82.8 

16. B 

01.2 

6.4 

68.8 

Virginia. 

43 


20 

8.9 

72.4 

14.3 

88.9 

4.9 

OLO 


The author calls attention to the fact that “ in very few cases has th^ 
number of samples here been sufficiently large to justify a final decision 
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in xegard to the suitability of the locality for beet growth,’’ and refers 
to the work done by the experiment stations for further data regarding 
particular States. 

** So fKt experience has shown that sonth of the hounding area of the isothenn of 71 
degrees for the months of Jnnei July, and Augnst the cultivation of the sugar beet 
can not be profitably extended very far. North of the limit of the belt, however, the 
extension of the culture of the beet can be pushed just as far as the climate will 
psxmit the ripening of the crop and the harvesting and the care thereof before the 
freaeing of winter sets in. Our experience in this country has shown that the far¬ 
ther north, other things being equal, beet culture is practiced the bettor the quality 
of the beets produced.’’ 

The sugar beet in Montana, F. W. Tbaphaoen (Montana Sta. Bui. 
19j pp. 53--90 ).—^This bulletin contains considerable data on the produc¬ 
tion and consumption of sugar in the United States and foreign coun¬ 
tries; the climate, culture, and soil requirements of sugar beets; cost 
of growing in Montana, etc.; analytical data for sugar beets in Mon¬ 
tana for each year from 1895 to 1898, with notes on the samples; and 
analyses of experiment station farm soil, and one sample of limestone. 
In 1898 the juice of the beets grown had a sugar content of 15.9 per 
cent, with a purity coefficient of 81.2. Montana conditions are favor¬ 
able to the production of sugar beets of high sugar content and stand¬ 
ard purity. . . . Our experience, coupled with the results of cooperative 
experiments by farmers in all parts of the State, lead us to believe that 
we are justided in expecting yields of from 12 tons an acre upward.” 

Importance of the right amount and the right distribution of 
water in crop production, F. H. KiNa (Wisconsin Sta. Upt. 1898, pp. 
117-122 ).—Studies begun in 1888 on the yield of crops grown with natural 
rainfall, supplemented by irrigation water, were continued in 1898 (E. S. 
R., 10, p. 746). The rainfall of the growing season, from April 9 to 
August 30, was 18.63 in. This was considerably higher than usual, and 
its distribution was such as to permit the production of nearly maxi¬ 
mum yields. In many parts of the State second crops of hay have been 
cut which were nearly or quite as heavy as good first crops usually are.” 

Hap .—The yields of different cuttings of clover, oat, and alfalfa hays 
are given. The first crops of clover were produced by the natural raiii- 
&11, after which irrigation was practiced, but the amount of water 
applied is not stated. The average yield of clover on 2 plats at the 
first cutting was 2.58 tons, second cutting 1.45 tons, and third cutting 
0.89 ton per acre. *‘A second crop of nearly a ton per acre could have 
been secured had no water been applied, but the third crop was made 
possible only by irrigation.” Another feature of the experiment with 
hays was the spring seeding of 2 plats of oats to clover and alfalfa, 
rwpectively. The oats were cut for hay July 6. Three days later the 
plats were irrigated to force the alfalfa and clover. Three later irriga¬ 
tions followed. Both plats were cut for hay September 15. The alfalfa 
plat yielded 1.37 tons and the clover plat 2.19 tens of hay per acre. It 
appears clear, therefore, that with plenty of moisture in the soil it is 
possible to seed ground to clover or alfalfis with oats or barley and cut 
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the same season from to 2 tons of hay per acre from the same gronnd 
as a second crop.’^ 

Corn .—Tbe yield of corn grown on idats which had been cropped 
with corn for 5 years in succession without fertilizers was at the aver¬ 
age rate of 7,500 lbs. per acre with a natural rainfall of 31.02 in. and 
7,100 lbs. per acre where 6.7 in. a<lditional irrigation water was applied. 
These results, taken in connection with similar results obtained the pre¬ 
vious year, suggest that the fertility of the irrigated ground is beltig 
seriously impaired.” In another test corn was grown in hills 30 in. ajfe^rt 
each way; 4 kernels were placed in each hill on some plats and 2 in 
each hill on other plats. The thicker seeding received a double ath(^nt 
of irrigation water. With Pride of tbe North corn the yield of dry Blat¬ 
ter was at the rate of 7,908 lbs. per acre when 2 stalks in a hill ^ro 
grown and at the rate of 10,015 lbs. where 4 stalks were grown. Be|^r 
yields were obtained with a variety of White Dent, but the difl’erence 
in increase of tbe thicker seeding was about the same. 

Potatoeft .—The i)otato i)lats in 1898 were divided into alternate sub¬ 
plats of 7 irrigated and 7 nonirrigated rows each. One row was left 
between each subplat and was irrigated only on one side. The lower 
ends of the plats were so flat that after one of the heaviest rains the 
water covered a large part of the ground, and in one instance this por¬ 
tion of the ground was left unirrigated. The total yield from the irri¬ 
gated subj)lats oi' potatoes was at the average rate of 198.9 bu. per 
acre; of the half irrigated subplats, 192.2; and of the nonirrigated sub- 
plats, 182.7 bu. These results, taken in connection with those of pre¬ 
vious years, seem to establish the fact tliat potatoes as well as hay in 
Wisconsin are benefited by irrigation, even in years of copious and well- 
distributed rainfall. 

Catch crops, W. P. Brooks (Masaarhnsefts State Jhl, Agr, Jipt. 7Sf)S,pp. S16-33S). — 
This popular lecture treats of the soloctiou of cal eh crops, the value and methods 
of green manuring, and the adaptations of various crops i’or this purijost*. Experi¬ 
mental data on variety testH of millets (E. S. R., 9. p. 341) and on the value of green 
manuring are tabulated and discussed. 

Pall c wer crops —their efficiency as green manure, P. P. l)Rnf:RAiN ( Prog, Agr, 
ef Vit,, J6 {1899), No. 41, pp. 4*8~i81), —Data on yields of potatoes and het^tfS following 
a crop of winter vetch seeded in the fall on a wheat stubble field arc given and 
discussed. 

A new textile plant (F, S. ConauJar ItpU,, 7899^ No. p. 330). —A bri<»f descrip¬ 
tion is given of a natural plant (Apocf/num venetiim or A. Hihef'icam), tbe fiber of which 
is used in making cord, fish nets, etc. The plant is native to Japan and 8iberia. 

Some special cultures in Chile (Mitt. JJeut. Landw. (ieaelL, 14 {1899), No. 16^ pp, 
94-96), —Some statistics are given of the fruit, tobaceo, and sugar-beet yields and 
prices in Chile, with 3 analyses of sugar-beet lands. 

Report on tests of varieties of cereals made by F. Heine during the year 
1899, K.Kittlausz {Dent. Landw, Presses ilO {1890), Nos. 78, pp.889-891; 79,pp. 900, 
901), —Detailed data are given for tests of 11 varieties of rye. The most profitable 
sort was Heine Green-grain Zeeliinder, followed closely by Heine Yellow-grain Zee- 
liinder and Prof. Heinrich. Analyses showed 9.38 per cent albuminoids in Heine 
Common Zeeliinder (old seed), 9.25 i>er cent in Heine Yellow-grain Zeeliinder (new 
seed), and 10 per cent in Heine Green-grain Zeeliinder (new seed). 
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The oultore of barley at Frincea Park (Semaine Agr^^ 19 {1899), No. 960, StS^ 
$26). — Data for fertilizer testft with phosphatio fertilizers of diiferent origin on 3 
varieties of 2-rowed barley grown on poor soil. 

Valuation and culture of barley for brewing {Dent. Landw. Preeeey 26 {1899), Noa. 
75, p. 856; 76, p. 864). 

Groninger winter barley, J. 11. Mansholt {Deul. Landw. Preaae, 26 {1899), No. 62,p. 
711, fig* 1)* —A note describing the variety. 

Southern forage plants, F. Lamson-Sckibnbr ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Farmers^ Bui. 102, 
pp» 47,fig8.14). —This bulletin contaiim popular information on the formation and care 
ofpasturoH, as the preparation of the land, time of sowing, and application of ferti¬ 
lizes; and on soiling and fodder crops; and a discussion of the nature, value, and 
cuitural re<iuirement8 of the more valuable forage plants for the South, iuoludiug 26 
hay and pasture plants, 17 leguminous forage plants, and 0 miscellaneous crops. 

*^With reference to the selection of forage plants adapted to didereiit regions, the 
soils of the South Atlantic and (lulf States may be classified as follows: (1) Yellow 
loam soils; (2; alluvial and river bottom soils; (3) black prairie soils; (4) pine woods 
soils. 

‘^The forage plants most successfully grown for diderent purposes on these soils 
are enumtu'ated below’: 

** Forage plania for gellow loam huUh .—For permanent meadows on rich land, Ber¬ 
muda grass; for a hay crop to occupy rich land 2 years, red clover; for a single hay 
crop Of! lair soils, cowpc.is; on poor soils, lespedeza. For permanent pastures, Ber-* 
muda grass amllespedeza, to which may be added on dry soils, orchard grass, smooth 
brome grass, and bur clover; on wot soils the addition should consist of redtop, water 
grass, and ulsik<^ clover. Crimson clover, rescue grass, Terrell grass, and hairy vetch 
are recommended for wunter pasture. 

‘‘ Forage plan ia for the alluvial and river bottom aoila. —Foi ]>ermauont meadows, Ber¬ 
muda grass and red clovtir; on wet spots, reiltop; and on well-drained soils, alfalfa. 
For a hay crop fora single season, lespedeza or (lorman millet. For pastures, Ber¬ 
muda glass, lesped(‘/a, redtop, alsike clover, bur clover, alfalfa, Japanese rye grass, 
large water grass, and Terrell grass. 

‘‘ Forage plants for the hlavh prairie aoih. —For hay, Bermuda grass, r<)d clover, and 
sw’cet clover. For a hay crop for a single season, lespedeza. For a catch crop, fol¬ 
lowing outs, potatoes, etc., eowpeas or German millet. For pastures, Bermuda grass, 
lespedeza, sweet clo\ er, alsike clover, smooth brome grass, orchard grass, redtop, bur 
clover, and hairy vetch. 

** Forage plants for the pine woods soils. —For hay, Bermuda grass, crab grass, Mexi¬ 
can clover, alfalfa, (rimson clover, and lesxiedeza. For pastures, crimson clover, Jap¬ 
anese rye grass, orchard grass, carpet grass, and large water grass. 

Grasses and other forage crops, C. S. Piiklps {Maasaehuseita State lid. Agr. Rpt. 
1898, pp. 184--J17). —A lectuie delivered at a meeting of the Massachusetts State hoard 
of agriculture. Popular desi’riptious arc given of a number of common grasses and 
legumes, and methods of culture for each are recommended. In this connection the 
results of held experiments to determine the effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on the 
yield and composition of corn, oats, and mixed grasses are reviewed (E. 8. R., 
2, pp. 200, 396). 

The hop, from a botanical, agrioultural, technical, and commercial standpoint, 

E. Gross {Der Jfopfen i» bofanisoher, landwirtsohaftlidher, and techniachei' Jieziehung 
aotvie ala Handelswaare, Vienna: Qerold'a Son, 1899, pp. VII 265,figa. 78). 

Millets, T. A. Williams ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Farmera^ Bui. 101, pp. 28, figa. 6 ).— 
Reprinted from the Yearbook for 1898 (E. 8. R., 11, p. 443). Data showing the average 
chemical composition and digestibility of the different varieties of millets have 
been added. 

Experiments on the culture of oats in Princes Park {Semaine Agr., 19 (1899), 
No. 957, pp. S02, SOS). —Results of tests with phosphatio fertilizers on oats for the 
years 1895 and 1899. The data given show the kind of fertilizer used, yield of straw 
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and graiB i>6t hectare, and profits realii^ on the different plats* The best resnlti 
wove seonred on the plat fertilized with superphosphate. The amount of fSsrtiliaer 
applied per hectare is not recorded. 

Bxpexlments in the oultura of oats, E. Marru {Prog. Agr. et Fit (£d. VEot), tO 
{1899)f No. 40f pp. 896^98). as to soil, manures nsed, dates of seeding, germina¬ 
tion, and harvest, and the yield of grain and straw are given for a number of 
cooperative comparative tests with 7 varieties of oats. The Gray Houdon oats 
gave the best results as regards yields of both grain and straw. 

Belgian black oats, DuCampinu {Belg. Hort et Agr., 11 {1899), No. 6, pp. 70, 7i; 
Landbouwhlad Limburg, 1899, p. 116). 

The most profitable method of fertilizing rye following potatoes, M. FiscgBR 
{FUhling’B Landw. Ztg., 48 {1899), No. 19, pp. 7d^7d/).—Data and a disonssioR, of feUi- 
lizer experiments with rye following a crop of potatoes are given. The following 
oonolusions are reached: Nitrogen fertilizers should always be added to rye follow- 
iiig a crop of potatoes. These fertilizers should he applied in the fall. Sulphite 
of ammonia is the most suitable form of nitrogen for this purpose. If fertilizers ipre 
used in the spring the best results will be secured with nitrate of soda applied atJS 
different times. Superphosphate was used at a loss in these experiments. 

Monstrosities in rye, W. Rimpau {Deut. Landw. Preeae, 86 {1899), Nos. 77, pp. 878, 
879, 881, figs. 4 ; 79, p. 901, figs. 8). 

Phosphoric fertilizers in sugar-beet cultivation {Sugar Beet, 80 (1899), No. 10, 
pp. 138, 139). —Summarization of some experiments with furnace slag and superphos¬ 
phate carried out in France, in which the best results as regards sugar content and 
I>eroentage jiurity were obtained by the use of furnace slag. 

What the experiment stations have learned about raising and curing tobacco, 
E. H. Jenkins (Massachusetts State Ud. Agr. Bpt. 1898, pp. ISSO). —lecture delivered 
before the Massachusetts State board of agriculture in 1898. Tobacco soils are dis¬ 
cussed and a complete review of the experiments with tobacco carried on at the 
Connecticut State Station for 5 years is given (£. S. H., 10, p. 240)*. 

The best varieties of wheat, J. S. Gordon (Fonwers^ Gaz.,58(1899), No. 43, p. 930 ).— 
Summarized results of test of 15 varieties. The varieties giving the largest yields 
were Scholey Squarehead Red, 58^ bu. of grain and 2 tons 18 cwt. of straw; Webb 
New Standup, 61 bii. IH lbs. of grain and 2 tons 6 cwt. of straw; and Carter Sun- 
brown, 50^ bu. of grain and 2 tons IB cwt. of straw. These 3 varieties also produced 
the strongest and best standing straw. 

Pall plowing pro and con, W. C. Latia kt ai.. {Farmers^ Voice, 18 (1899), No. 43,pp. 
1838,1889). —Opinions of the authors on this subject. 

French plowing with a steam plow (FUhling^s Landw. Ztg., 48 (1899), No. 17, pp. 
6;5J-6J7).-^DiBCUH8ion of the desirable features of steam plowing, witn notes on the 
cost. 

Beet puller and topper, £. Paher (Jour. Agr. Prat, 1899, II, No. 41, pp. 689^38, 
fi^l).—A description is given of the machine which tops, pulls, and cleans beets, 
with an account of B trial tests in harvesting beets grown in 3 different kinds of 
soil. In humid sandy soil an average of 1 beet in 20 was irregularly topped and 1 in 
200 was not pulled. The beets were well cleaned. Data are not given for the other 
tests. About 1.8 acres per day were harvested with this machine. 

Testa of potato-harvesting machines (Deut Landw. Presse, 86 (1899), No. 79, p, 
904). —Data for tests of 11 potato-harvesting machines representing 8 diiierent 
manufacturers. 


HOSTICULTUBE. 

- Cold vs. warm water for plants, F. CRAinsFiBLD ( Wisconsin StUu 
Bpt. 1898, pp. 250-268, Jigs. 4, pis. 2 ).— This is a report on experiments 
in coutinaatiott of those began in 1897 (E. S. U., 10, p. 776). Tests were 
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made to determine the ^mparative influence of warm and cold water 
OB plant growth. Tomatoes grown under glass were divided into 3 
lots and watered with water at 32 to 36, 60, and 90^ F., respectively. 
A record of the soil temperature showed that where the coldest water 
was used the soil suddenly dropped 15^ in temperature and after 12 
hours had not regained its original temperature. Water at 60^ only 
iriightly aft'ected the temperature of the soil, while water at 90^ increased 
it^^, but it soon fell to a trifle below the original temperature. The 
32^ lot was the earliest and produced the largest number and greatest 
wgight of fruit. 

This exi>eriment was repeated. Ten plants grown from seeds saved 
from the 32® lot iii the first experiment were watered with water at 32^, 
6 plants from the 60o lot with water at 70°, and 6 plants from the 90® 
lol with water at lOQo. “In this case the lOO^ lot yielded the largest 
amount of fhiit and the 32^ lot was next in order, while the 70^ lot 
3 rielded the least; but the difference is so slight that the results may 
be considered duplicates.’’ 

A crop of radishes was grown at the same time as the first crop of 
tomatoes and in the same house, separate plats being watered with 
water at 32, 46, and 70^, The 32^ lot gave the poorest yields and the 
70^ lot the best. 

Trials were also conducted with beans in benches, tomato plants in 
boxes and on raised bench, beans and radishes In wooden boxes, let¬ 
tuce, and coleus cuttings. They were watered with water at 32, 40, 70, 
and lOOo (beans and radishes in boxes, llO®). The beans in benches 
gave the largest yields irom the 32 and 40^ lots. The tomato plants in 
pots showed no effect that could be ascribed to the temperature of the 
water used, no difference as shown by the thermometer being apparent 
after 3 hours. In the case of the tomatoes on raised bench the 32^ lot 
yielded more than the 70° lot, but less than the 100^ lot. Lettuce 
showed a slight gain in favor of the 32^ lot, but the weights varied so 
little that they might be taken as duplicates. The experiments with 
beans in boxes indicated that the warmer the water the less favorable 
it was to their growth. The largest yield of radishes in boxes was 
obtained from the 32® lot. With coleus cuttings the lOO^ lot at first 
showed a slight advantage, but later little, if any, influence could be 
ascribed to the temperature of the water. 

The temperature of the soil about the roots was but slightly affected 
by the varying temperatures of the water applied. While the applica¬ 
tion of warm or cold water perceptibly raised or lowered the soil tem¬ 
perature for a time, it soon regained its original temperature. In order 
to observe the effect on growth when the temperature was maintained 
for a considerable time above or below the normal, 4 Ic .8 of water 
cultures of beans were grown in Sachs’s nutrient solution. The temper¬ 
atures of the water, which was changed daily, were 32, 40, 70, and 100c>, 
respectively, when put in the jars, but gradually rose or fell to the 
temperature of the room. 
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The water cultures required more time than th^ soil cultures to regain 
their original temperatures. By weighing the various plants it was 
ascertained tliat the coldest solution checked the growth of the plants 
after the first 10 days, but those in the 40^ lot made a greater gain 
than those in the 100® lot. 

Experiments with tomatoes were also made under outdoor condi¬ 
tions. Half-barrel tubs of rich soil sunk into the ground were divided 
into 2 lots, one lot being watered with ice-water, the other from an 
irrigation system where the average temperature was about ISP. 
Drainage was good. In the tubs watered with the colder water t|ie 
temperature was lowered only 5^, yet 28 hours elapsed before the nor¬ 
mal temperature was regained. Up to October .1 the plants watered 
with ice water produced a greater weight of fruit and plants than thoee 
watered with warm water. The difference, however, was less inark^ 
during the first half of the ripening period than the second. The first 
half of the summer there was no apparent difference in health and 
vigor between the plants of the 2 lots, but during the latter half, when 
the weather had become cooler and the period of most vigorous growth 
had passed, the plants watered with cold water appeared unhealthy. 

A plat of radishes and beanos was divided into 3 ecpial sections, one 
of which was irrigated during the season with ice water, one with 
hydrant water, and the third not irrigated at all. The radishes watered 
with ice water exc.eeded in weiglit the ones watered with warm water 
by about 8 per cent, while those not irrigated at all weighed 18.(5 per 
cent less than those watered with ice water. The rainfall during the 
season was regarded as nearly or quite sufficient for the development 
of crops well cared for. The beans showed little difference attributable 
to the temj)erature of the irrigation water. 

“ From the results of these and numerous other trials not hero noted the eonclu- 
fliou appears fully warrantable that the growth of ordinary field and garden crops 
is not affected by the temperature of any water ordiuarily availablo for irrigation 
purposes. 

^^The temperature of the soil about the roots of the plants so quickly regains its 
original temperature that no check to growth is likely to result. 

“It is concluded from the results of the outdoor work that no harm can result 
from using for irrigation purposes water from the coldest springs or wells, for in 
Wisconsin the temperature of the water from those sources will not bo less than 40° 
in any case when taken from the well or spring and by the moans ordiuarily 
employed in irrigation would he raised many degrees above this point before reach¬ 
ing the roots of the plants. 

“It is concluded from the results of the greenhouse work that for M'getable and 
flowering plants oomnionly grown und(*r glass well or spring water may be freely 
used at any time of the year without warming.’^ 

Fertilizers for garden crops, W. P. Brooks and H. M. Thomson 
{Massachunetts Hatch 8ta. lipi. 05-^76 ).—This is a continuation 

of work already reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 636). As heretofore, ferti¬ 
lizers were applied to the experimental plats in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia, muriate of potash, dissolved boneblack, nitrate of soda, dried 
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blood, and sulphate of potash, at the rate of 50.4 lbs. of phosphoric 
acid, GO lbs. of nitrogen, and 120 lbs. of potasli i>er acre^ but in addi¬ 
tion, barnyard manure was also applied to each of these plats at the 
rate of 12 cords per acre, and a check plat received no other fertilizer 
except the same amount of barnyard manure. The growth of Clyde 
strawberries was vigorous and healthly on all plats. Hanson lettuce 
did best on barnyard manure. Long-standing spinach and Dewing 
Blood Turnip beet did slightly better on sulphate of potash than muri¬ 
ate of potash. All three were seriously injured by sulphate of ammonia, 
especially when combined with muriate of potash. Nitrate of soda 
showed much superiority as a source of nitrogen for both spinach and 
beets. 

The results on tomatoes were similar, but the diderences were less 
marked. Sulphate of ammonia did not, however, appear to afl'ect this 
crop unfavorably. This is attributed to the fact that tomatoes make 
most of their growth when the season is well advanced, while spinach 
and beets make theirs early in the season. 

Artiiicial fertilizers apparently produced a moderate increase in crops 
of Fottler Drumhead cabbage and Early Maine potatoes. Nitrate of 
soda appeared to be the best source of nitrogen for cabbage. Sulphate 
of potash was superior to muriate for potatoes. Sulphate of ammonia 
was by far the best source of nitrogen, followed in order by nitrate of 
soda and dried blood. The combination of sulphate of ammonia with 
muriate of potash, which has generally proved fatal to most crops, gave a 
fine crop of potatoes. The exidanation suggested is the same as in the 
case of tomatoes. ‘‘It seems reasonable to suppose that, as the season 
advances, the injurious ammonium chlorid formed at first is either 
washed out of the soil or destroyed by further chemical changes.” 
The results with Oiant Pascal celery are to be published later. Spin¬ 
ach, lettuce, and beets were followed by White Egg turnips without 
further manuring. The artificial fertilizers were moderately beneficial. 
Sulphate of ammonia appeared to be the best source of nitrogen. “ This 
is not strange, in view of these facts: (1) The plats to which this had 
been applied had produced but very small first crops, while the others 
had yielded heavily; and (2) the turnips made their growth so late in 
the season that the injurious compounds often formed by this salt had 
become dissipated or destroyed by further chemical changes.” 

Report of the horticulturist, S. T. Maynard {Massachvsetts Hatch 
Sta. Ept 1898j pp. 11-19 ).—Notes are given on a number of varieties of 
fruits recently tested at the station. The author believes that the older 
varieties of apples are growing more and more feeble and that new 
varieties are needed to replace them. The case of the Baldwin apple is 
cited. This variety “has in many places in the last 2 or 3 years shown 
so great a tendency to the dry-rot spots under the skin long before its 
normal time for the breaking down of its tissues in the process of ripen¬ 
ing that much of its fruit put on the market has had the effect of 
13050——No. 6——4 
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decmasing the demand and lowering the price.” The foUowiiig Tarto- 
ties of apples are recommended^ and descriptive notes given of them: 
Button Beauty, Palmer, Macintosh Bed, Wealthy, and Gano. 

Fewer varieties of pears are found profitable than a few years ago. 
Those recommended are: Bartlett, Bose, Sheldon, Seckle, and Hovey. 

Plums have shown a great tendency to rot. Those most liable to 
this malady are: Lombard, Washington, Gueii, Smith Orleans, and 
Yictoria. Those that show the least tendency to rot are Bradshatr, 
Prince Englebert, Kingston, Grand Duke, Beiue Olaude, and Felleube^. 
Newer varieties of promise are Kingston, Lincoln, and Fell^nbeig. 
These varieties are described. 

Cherries rotted badly on account of extremely hot and moist weatbiSr 
at the time of ripening. This trouble may be successfully combated by 
thoroughly spraying immediately after each rain. Yarieties most resist¬ 
ant to the rot are Governor Wood, Napoleon, Black Tartarian, and Early 
Bichmond. 

Becoininended varieties of grapes for Massachusetts are Winchell or 
Green Mountain, Worden, and Delaware. Campbell Early is mentioned 
as a new variety of promise, and is described. 

Meritorious new varieties of currants are Pomona, Wilder, and Bed 
Cross. None, however, of the newer varieties of currants, blackberries, 
and red rasiiberries have surpassed the old standard sorts. Yarieties 
of strawberries that gave best results on medium heavy loam are 
Brandywine, Gandy Bell, Glen Mary, Sample, and Howard No. 14. Of 
those grown under field culture on light land, Clyde, Cumberland, Glen 
Mary, and Howard Nos. 36 and 41 gave best results. 

Notes are given on the strawberry•ra8i>berry, and Loganberry. 

Revised catalogue of fruits recommended for cultivation in the 
various sections of the United States and the British Provinces 
by the American Pomological Society ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Division 
of Pomology Bui. 8,pp. 63, map 1 ).—^This catalogue is similar in char¬ 
acter, scope, and general plan to its predecessor (E. S. B., 9, p. 648). 
In tl is edition the number of fruit districts has been increased from 16 
to 19, boundary lines of districts have been changed in some instances 
to conform to later advices, and the work increased in value by the 
added data obtained in a special study of the pomological conditions of 
the Pacific coast region. The data here presented are considered sug¬ 
gestive rather than conclusive for the different districts, and planters 
are cautioned against following them too closely. All of the more 
important species and varieties of fruits and nuts now grown in the 
Uhited States and the adjacent British Provinces on the north are 
considered. The society’s rules tor exhibiting and naming fruits are 
given in the concluding chapter of the bulletin. 

Morphology of the strawberry plant, E. S. Goff (Wisconsin Sta. 
Bpt. 1898, pp. 229-4iB8, figs, ).•—A study of the morphology of the straw* 
berry plant, with espial reference to adaptation to environment, and 
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its ilgoUleMim for tlie oalittriat. Application is made of the facts 
ascertained in enabling^ the anthor to give a rational explanation of 
why strawberry beds soon ran out, as also of various caltural practices, 
as those of winter protection, removal or nonremoval of runners, etc. 
Oontrary to the statement in numerous botanies, the author linds thati 
the strawberry is not acaulescent, but has a short, thickened stem. 1 
Orapevlne fertiliser e:3q>eriment8» M. Wieker {Deut. Landw. 
Presse^ 26 (1899)^ No, 78y pp, 891--893j figs, 10), —The value of commer¬ 
cial fertilizers as manures for grapevines on sandy and clay soils was 
studied at the Altenbnrg Experiment Stationiu Hungary. Onehuudred 
and fifty sheet-metal cylinders, 1 meter long by CO cm." in diameter and 
open at both ends, were sunk in the ground in 1894. Underneath the 
cylinder a layer of gravel 26 cm. in thickness was spread. Seventy-five 
cylinders were then filled with poor sand and 75 with clay soil contain¬ 
ing lime. In the spring of 1895 a vine was set in each cylinder. Pots 
2 to 18, which had been filled with sandy soil, received certain amounts, 
either alone or in different combinations, of superphosphate, nitrate of 
soda, sulphate of x>otash, and sulphate of ammonia, the purpose being 
to study the effect of relatively large amounts of fertilizers. Pots 19 
to 36 were planned to test the effect of half the amount of the same 
fertilizers; pots 37 to 64, the effect of increasing or decreasing each of 
the essential elements in a complete formula; pots 55 to 57 and 59 to 69 
to determine what amounts of chemically pure phosphoric acid, potash, 
and nitrogen fertilizers are necessary for the production of a full yield 
on a poor sandy soil; and pots 70 to 76 to determine the effect of phos- 
phatic fertilizers when combined with organic nitrogen (night soil). 
Pots 1 and 68 were used as checks and received no fertilizers. The 
same fertilizers were applied in duplicate to the 75 pots filled with 
clay soil. ^ 

The results obtained during the 4 years of the experiment are dis¬ 
cussed and the growth obtained in a number of pots is illustrated by 
photographs. The different effhct of the same fertilizers on the two 
soils was very noticeable. On the clay soil the fertilizers had practi¬ 
cally no observable effect, the harvest of grapes and the development 
of the vines being as good in the unfertilized pots as in those receiving 
fertilizers. In general the growth of the vines in the clay pots was 
much stronger than in the sand pots, but the yield was considerably 
less. The 3 deld from vines in the pots filled with sand which received 
complete fertilizers averaged more than 1,000 gm. per vine, and in one 
instance was 3,182 gm., while the highest yield obtained from any vine 
in the clay soil was only 1,120 gm. and the yield from the others in the 
clay series was less than 1,000 gm. per vine. The effect of the complete 
fertilizers on the sandy soil was apparent to the eye and the results 
were such as to lead to the belief that a fall yield of grapes can be 
obtained on sandy soil by the use of complete commercial fertilizers 
without resort to barnyard manures. The omission of one of the essen- 
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tial aiementB in a (*oinplete formula had a harmful effect on the develop¬ 
ment of the vine in the pots filled with sand, though the growth when 
only one element was employed was always greater than when no fertilizer 
was used. The poorest results id this series were obtained in the pots 
receiving nitrogen and potash alone, followed by the pots which had 
received only phosphoric acid. No difference was noticeable as to the 
growth and yield of pots 2 to 18, which received relatively large amounts 
of fertilizers, and pots 19 to 36, which received half the same amounts. 
The chemically pure fertilizers, while giving good results, proved too 
costly for general use. Night soil with phosphoric acid gave resujts 
practically identical with those obtained from phosphoric acid alone. 
It is believed, therefore, that the nitrogen requirements of grapes are 
slight and that good harvests can be obtained with potash and phos¬ 
phoric acid fertilizers alone, even on soils poor in nitrogen. 

The cultivation of monstrositieB, H. de Vbies (Compt. Rend, 
Acad. Sci. Paris, 128 (1899), No. 2, pp. 125-127; Oard. Ghron., 3. ser., 
25 (1899), No. 633, p.88 ).—For about 12 years the author has cultivated 
vegetable monstrosities with a view to studying their abnormalities. 
With the exception of virescence caused by i)ara8ites, they have proved 
to be hereditary and have produced by isolation and selection races of 
varying degrees of persistence. Some monstrosities show no greater 
tendency to revert than do ordinary varieties of cultivated plants, 
while others reproduce only one-third or oiie-fourth of the individuals 
true to type; but those plants that do revert to the normal type pre¬ 
serve certain characteristics of abnormality, though in different degrees. 
Often the anomalous structure is reproduced at the top of the stem or 
in the lateral branches. In perennials the abnormal forms have reap¬ 
peared after 3 or 4 years. Sometimes plants appear to be absolutely 
normal but ygt retain the ability to reproduce an ancestral abnormality 
in their seed. The less the fixity of the type, the more is its preser¬ 
vation dependent on environment; hence the necessity for careful cul¬ 
tivation. Monstrous varieties even in wild species require more careful 
culture t> an the most variable ornamental plants. Thorough cultiva¬ 
tion is necessary, especially during the periods of germination and early 
growth. Monstrosities must have plenty of room. 

From the standimint of physiology, monstrosities may be classed as 
constant, precocious, or tardy. Constant monstrosities show no greater 
tendency to revert than common varieties and require the same cul¬ 
ture. Precocious monstrosities are those that api>ear in very young 
plants. Tardy monstrosities are those that appear only after several 
weeks or months. 

The development of monstrosities depends primarily on the vigor of 
the individual plant, especially in the early stages of growth. Elec¬ 
tion of seed producers is of only secondary importance. Monstrosities 
require a sunny and healthful situation and plenty of manure. Annuals 
prince a larger proportion of abnormal forms if the seed is sown early 
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and the young plants have abundant warmth and light. In biennials 
the number of &sciatious and tortuous growths and their development 
are in proportion to the length and vigor to which the rosettes of rad¬ 
ical leaves attain before the development of the stem. If very heavily 
manured, biennials winterkill. Species optionally annual or biennial 
are most variable. They form good fasciations only on biennial plants. 

Why crops must have nitrogen and how it can be provided, G. C. Caldwbli. 
(Trans. Massaohusetts Hort, 8oc. 1899, I, pp. 56-~74). —A paper read by the author 
before the February meeting of the society in which the discovery of root tubercles 
and the use of leguminous plants and Nitragiu in agriculture are considered at 
length. 

Commercial fruit and vegetable culture in Australasia (Gartenflora, 48 (1899), 
JVb. 17, pp. 406-468). —Statistics of the fruit and vegetable production and of the 
imports and exports of the same for the different provinces of Australasia. 

Watering plants in fields, F. Granefibld (Gardening, 8 (1899), No. 169,pp. 9,10, 
Jigs. 3). —Suggestions for irrigating gardens. 

The culture of asparagus, L. Passy (liul. 8oo. Nat. Agr. France, 69 (1899), No. 4, 
pp, 249-288). —^This includes a discussion by de Vilmorin, de Salvandy, and Rolland. 

Ginseng: Its cultivation, harvesting, marketing, cmd market value; with a 
short account of its history and botany, M. G. Kains (Ne\o York: Orange Judd 
Co., 1899, pp. 64, figs. 13). 

Catalogue of firuits for the use of planters, L. Woot.vbrtox (Ontario Fruit Expt. 
Slas. Fpt. 1898, pp. 177-192). —Catalogue for the use of planters, showing values of the 
orchard and small fruits of Ontario and of their adaptability to different parts of 
the Province. 

y Pruits of Ontario, L. Woolvkrton (Ontario Fruit FJrpt. 8tas. Rpt. 1898, pp. 3-95, 
figs. 163). —^Descriptions, notes on the origin, character, and adaptability to Ontario, 
and natural si/e illustrations of 2B varieties of apples, 21 of cherries, 4 of currants, 
9 of gooseberries, 2 of grapes, 18 of pears, 3 of peaches, 40 of strawberries, and 2 of 
quinces which have been successfully grown in the Province. The object of the 
work is to present an historical record of the size, color, general appearance, and 
real value of all fruits grown in the Province as a means of identification. 

Fruit experiment stations of Ontario (Ontario Fruit Expt. Stas. Rpt. 1898, pp. 
97-176, figs. 2). —Re]>orts from some 15 fruit stations in the Province relative to cul¬ 
ture experiments and variety tests, with descriptive notes on a large numlier of the 
fruits tested, and notes on the official inspection of the same stations. The com¬ 
parative results obtained in certain pruning and spraying experiments and the sell¬ 
ing pi ice in 1898 of apples, pears, blackberries, raspberries, currants, grapes, and 
strawberries are also noted. 

Observationa on Russian fruits at the Central Experimental Farm, 1898, 

W. T. Macoun (Ontario Fruit Growers^ Assoc. Rpt. 1898, pp. 10-14). —^Notes are given 
on a number of varieties of apples, pears, plums, and cherries. 

New and seedling fruits, H. L, Hutt (Ontario FYnit Growers* Assoc. Rpt. 1898, pp. 
68-62). —Notes on a number of new varieties of seedling apples, pears, plums, 
poaches, grapes, and cherries. 

Promising new fruits, C. P. Tapt (Pacific Rural Press, 68 (1899), No. 16, p. 244 ).— 
The present status of the loquat and Loganberry are given, with suggestions os to 
cultural methods, and notes on miscellaneous small fruits. 

Manitoba and the Northwest Territories as markets for Ontario and British 
Columbia fruit, W. Saunders (Ontario Fruit Grower^ Assoc. Rpt. 1898, pp. 89-48 ).— 
Includes notes on the very limited native fruits of the region. 

Export of fruit pulp, J. W. Robertson (Ontario Fruit Growers* Assoc. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 18,19 ).— It is believed that the export of fruit pulp to Great Britain is not profit¬ 
able except in those oases in which the grower finds a surplus of unsalable fruit on 
hand. 
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Cenlarml Bieperlmental Farm notea, Z| W. T. Maoouii (Canad, JSTart.^ $$ (JtS90J, 

Wy pp, S96y Brief notes on apples, pltuns, grapes, and bardj^ shrubs at the Cen¬ 

tral Experimental Farms. 

Seaweed for fruit borders, R. Pabkrr {Garden, 66 {1899), JVIo. 1467, p. Sll).^ 
The substitution of seaweed for barnyard manure as a mulch for orchard fruits, vfM, 
etc., is considered. Seaweed is considered especially valuable in dry seasons on 
light soils, because of its superior moisture-bolding properties. 

Proteotiiig nursery stock in winter, N. H. Alba ugh {FlorieU^ Exchange, 11 
{1899)^ No, 43, p, 1081), —Instead of the usual method of healing in nursery stock, the 
author recommends that it be corded up in a storage house. The roots should be 
packed with slightly damp moss, and where the building is very large one or twp 
stoves is advised for use during the coldest weather. The details of packing and 
arranging the trees in the storehouse are given. 

Whole versus piece roots {California Fruit Grower, 24 {1899), No,693,p,6), —In 
a test of whole vs, piece roots for grafting apples, whole roots were found the best 
for slow-growing sorts. Grafting 2 in. above the crown is advised. 

The Cadillac graft, M. Capus {Semaine Agr,, 19 {1899), No, 957, pp, 299, 300), — 
The Cadillac system of grafting is described and some results secured in a number of 
grafts in different species of grapes noted. 

Fruit-tree pruning, G. Quinn {Jour, Agr, and Ind,, South Australia, 3 {1899), No, 
2, pp, 116-139, pis, 32), —Right luethodH of pruning apples, pears, and quinces are 
illustrated by numerous photograjihs and the process described. 

Obtaining dwarf plants by means of cuttings {Rev, Hort,, 71 {1899), No, 17, p, 
413), —The author states that cuttings taken from the extremities of branches of 
plants which have reached complete development but have not produced dowers 
will take root under proper conditions and produce flowers without much further 
growth. If the plants to be dwarfed produce both terminal and axillary flowers, 
the cuttings should be taken from the least developed flower branches. The cutting 
should be made from 5 to 7 cm under a node in each case. Chrysanthemums, asters, 
roses, and several greenhouse plants have been thus dwarfed. 

The grafting of coffee, cacao, and nutmeg trees, A. Thierry {Ahs, in Rev, Cult, 
Coloniales,5 {1889), No. 38, pp, 201-209), —^The relative values of different methods of 
grafting these trees are disoussed. 

Instructions as to seed time, culture, and profits of cacao {Bol, Agr, Min, e 
Jnd,, 8 (1898), No, 5; ahs. in Agricultor IBogota^, 15, ser,, 26 {1899), No, 6,pp, 257-265 ),— 
A discussion of suitable soils, nursery management, cultivation, harvesting, and 
profits in cacao culture. 

Cacao culture in Ecuador {U, S, Consular Rpts,, 1899, No, 229, pp, 250-261), —This 
article deals with the soil, methods of planting and cultivation, harvesting, market¬ 
ing, cost of production, consumption, uses and botany of cacao as grown in Ecuador, 
with a table showing analyses of cacao from 4 countries. 

The ^ioecism of the fig in its bearing upon caprlfioation, W. T. Swingle 
(Science, n. ser,, 10 {1899), No, 251, pp. 570-574 ),—Paper on this subject read by the 
author at a meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science 
at Columbus. 

Zante currant in South Australia, P. C. Smith ( California Fruit Grower, 24 {1899), 
No, 588, p, 3), —Notes on the character, growth, and profits derived from the culture 
of this fruit in South Australia. 

The tea Industry {Agr, Jour, \_Naial^, 2 {1899), Nos, 10, p, 305, figs, 2; 11, pp, 340, 
342, Jig, 1; 12, pp, 371-373, fig. 1 ),—Notes on the history of tea with an aooonnt of 
cultural methods on the Kearsney estate and chemical analyses of 5 samples. 

The mulberry, its culture and treatment, N. Shavrov {Si, Petersburg: A* F, 
Devrim, 1899, 2, ed,, pp,X-^200, figs, 142; ahs, in Selsk. Khoz, i Lyeeov., 194 {1899), 
July, p, 186 ),— Ibis book contains an account of the distribution of the mulberry in 
Russia, and general directions for its cultivation with special reference to silkworm 
culture. 
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tMitmuAw HattUIslng of L. Dsqscsxt (Fr^. Apr. e* FiL, 16 {1899), No$. 

40, |g». $81-888; 41, pp, 409^11),-^Th^moink% of fiortilizeiw Oj^liad in different prov-^ 
inoes of Frnnoe for the prodnotion of n hectoliter of wine end Hhe amoant of lerti- 
liters taken up by the vines In the prodnotion of the same are tabulated and dis- 
onased. Pata showing the value of fertilizing vines with all 8 essential elements 
are also given. * 

Packing vine outtinga, C. Bivibbb (Rev, Cult, Coloniale$, 5 {1899), No. S, pp. 198- 
$01). —Directions for packing vine cuttings for shipping in warm climates. 

Some effeota of the freeze of 1898-99 in Iowa, J. Craig {Amer. Card., $0 
{1899), No, $5$, pp. 7$0, 7$1). —A paper read by the author before tbe American 
jfomologioal Society at its meeting in Philadelphia. A general discussion is given 
ef the subject, with a brief account of experiments in pruning and banking root- 
injured nursery stock. With apples the best results, 20 per cent of treated trees, 
were obtained when all the branches, including the leader, were cut back one-half. 
Kinety'five per cent of plums on native stock lived when the side shoots were cut 
back to the main stem and the leader left. Banking apples or peal's was of no prac¬ 
tical benefit, but with grapes 80 per cent were saved by cutting back severely and 
hilling deeply. 

A new packing material for fruits {Card. Ckron., S. sor., $6 {1899), No. 666,pp. $58, 
$69). —A preparation of asbestus is reported to have kept apples shipped from Aus¬ 
tralia 5 months in perfect condition. 

Crystallized and glacdd fruit {California Fruit Grower, $4 {1899), No, 687, p. /).— 
A statement of the method of preserving fruit in the crystallized, or glac^, form 
known as the French process. 

Preservatives for bottled fruits {Canad. Hort., $$ {1899), No. 8, pp. $$6, $$7). —Gen¬ 
eral directions for preserving exhibition fruit and formulas for a number of kinds. 

Chestnut culture, J. B. Emerson ( Firpinia Hort. Soc. Jipt. 1898-99*, pp, 9S-99). 

/a chapter on walnuts, Harris {FlorUt^ Exchange, 11 {1899), No. 4$, pp. 1056, 
1057), —Varieties Juglann nigra, J, cineria, »/. regia, J. oordifomiie, and J. eieholdi are 
described and suggestions given regarding their culture. 

A new plant, (). Ames (Amer. Gard.,$0 (1899), No. $48, p. 664). —A desirable new 
hybrid orchid originated by W. Turner by crossing Selenipedium with Geralda is 
noted and measurements showing the lengths of the petals, dorsal sepals, and ova¬ 
ries as compared with several other varieties and hybrids of Selenipedium are given. 
A technical description is given of the hybrid, together with a list of hybrids 
having S. lindleyanum as one parent. 

Bamboo oultuie {Agr. ,four. Cape Good Hope, 15 {1899), No. 1, pp. 4$-44). —A 
popular article describing bamboo culture as it is carried on in southern Africa. 

ClianthuB dampreri, E. AndrI^. (Bee. Hort., 71 (1899), No, 17, pp. 409, 410, fig. f ).— 
The difficulty usnally attendant in the culture of this plant has been overcome in 
part by grafting on a resistant subject, as ColuXea fruteecene. The grafting is per¬ 
formed by substitution of the plumule of the graft for that of the stock as soon as 
the cotyledons of the stock have opened. 

Dillenla apeoioBa, L. A. Bernays {QueeneUmd Agr. Jour., 4 {1899), No. 6, pp. 
467, pi. 1). —This fruit is noted as successfully growing in the garden of the 
Acclimatization Society. It is a native of India and the Malayan Islands, where it 
is found in dense forests. The trees attain a height of 40 ft. and are evergreen. The 
fruit is 3 to 4 in. in diameter and when fully ripe has an agreeable acid taste when 
eaten raw, cooked in curries, or made into sherbet. A glutinous matter which sur¬ 
rounds the seeds is used for making a palatable Jelly, a cough mixture, or a cooling 
drink in fevers and otherwise. The bark and leaves are astringent and are used 
medicinally. The timber is valuable for gnnstocks, handles, and such like, and is 
especially valuable for its durability under water. 

Buokaria (Oard. Chron., 8. eer,, $6 {1899), No. 686, pp. $88-840, fig. 1). —^Descriptive 
notes on 10 varieties with suggestions as to oultivation, forcing, and insect pests and 
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Sowing fem spores, A. Hbmslby (Chxrden, 66 (i899), No, 1460, pp. 166,187).--^ 
Directions for gathering and presenring fem spores, preparing the seed pots, care 
during early stages of growth, transplanting, watering, and the like are given. 
Sub watering rather than surface application is insisted upon. 

The bush honeysuckle, .1. Dunbar {Gardening, 8 {1899^, No. 169, pp, t, ^).-^SIx- 
teen varieties of Louioera are described and their individual values as ornamental 
shrubs pointed out. 

Bvergreen protection ( WaVaoee^ Farmer, 94 {1899), No, S9, p, 795 ).—^The results 
of tree planting for wind protection in Iowa are discussed. The Russian mulberry 
has proved an efficient wind-break planted in rows 10 ft. apart and 2 ft. distant in 
the row. For permanent groves and wind-breaks the green and the white ash are 
recommended above all others among deciduous trees and the Riga pines among 
evergreens. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Experimental investigatioiis on some diseaBes of plants, E. 

Laurent {Ani\, Inst. Pasteur,13 {1899)^ No. 1, pp. 1~~48 ).—While study¬ 
ing the effect of large amounts of different fertilisers upon the produc¬ 
tion of potatoes, the author found that the tubers of one lot that had 
been grown upon a plat where the soil had received a large quantity of 
lime were badly attacked by bacteria, resulting in a bacterial rot, while 
the same varieties, but from other plats, were unaffected. This sug¬ 
gested investigations to ascertain the effect the medium in which plants 
grow may have in influencing their resistance to disease. 

In 1897 several varieties of potatoes were grown in plats which were 
apparently of equal fertility. The different plats received the following 
fertilizers per hectare: Plat 1,1,100 kg. of ammonium sulphate; plat 2, 
2,200 kg. of kainit; plat 3, 2,200 kg. of calcium superphosphate, and 
plat 4,15,500 kg. of fat lime; plat 5 being left as a check. As in the 
previous year, some months after harvest the tubers of the less resistant 
varieties in plat 4 were attacked by a bacterial growth. Ui>on isolation 
this proved to bo a well-known saprophyte, Bacillus fluorescens putidus. 
Inoculations made upon cut tubers of the other varieties from the 
different plats failed to grow. Cultures made upon the susceptible 
variety after a time seemed to develop an increased virulence until all 
varieties from all plats could be readily infected, the last to yield being 
those from plat 3, where calcium superphosphate had been added to the 
soil. Ih order to secure this virulence, it was found necessary that the 
cultures should be continued for some time upon raw potatoes, and a 
single passage through cooked potato or a synthetic medium was suffi¬ 
cient to destroy the parasitism of the germs. 

In 1898 8 varieties of potatoes were grown under conditions similar to 
the above. In this series plat 1 received at the rate of 500 kg. of sodium 
nitrate and 800 kg. of ammonium nitrate, and plat 4 received 40,000 kg. 
of lime per hectare, the other plats receiving fertilizers approximately 
as in the previous years. The tubers were harvested and experiments 
made with them as before, the organism used this time being Bacillus 
coli communis, and results analogous to the above were obtained. Gar- 
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rots and chicory were also iutrodaoed into the experiments. In general 
it was found that lime diminished the resistant power of potatoes, car¬ 
rots, and chicory toward the bacterial rot, while the phosphates increased 
their resistance. ^Nitrogenous and phospliatic fertilizers diminished 
resistance to a slight degree, while sodium chlorid increased it in about 
the same degree. 

Experiments were conducted to ascertain the means by which the 
potato resisted the attacks of the organism. It was found that the 
potato owes its resistance to the presence of soluble substances in 
the cell sap of the tubers. This is destroyed by alkaline solutions 
and the total acidity of the cell sap does not correspond to the action 
of this protective substance. 

The method by which the bacteria gain entrance into the tubers was 
studied, and it was found that it was by the intervention of certain 
unorganized ferments secreted by the organism. These were separated 
and some of their peculiarities are noted. Experiments indicate that 
these substances Avheii properly manipulated, render plants resistant 
to disease, acting in the same way toxins do toward animals. 

Experiments are also reported in which are shown the action of fer¬ 
tilizers in increasing or diminishing the resistance of potatoes toward 
attacks of Phytophihora in/estans. Nitrogetious fertilizers seem to 
decrease the resistance of even the moat resistant varieties of jmtatoes 
to attacks of Phytophthora. Lime also appears to exert a similar 
effect, but in this case it is indirect, the lime acting through the stimu¬ 
lating effect it has upon nitriffcation in the soil. The experiments with 
Sclerotinia lihertiana reported were mostly made with artichokes, car¬ 
rots, and chicory. The results obtained are analogous to those for the 
species of Bacillus reported above. In this case phosphatic fertilizers 
increased the tendency to disease. 

In conclusion, it is shown that under certain conditions saprophytic 
organisms may develop pathogenic properties. As an essential for 
this development the natural resistance of the plant must be weakened 
by the improper use of fertilizers, and the virulence of the attack may 
be increased by systematic cultures in the living medium, the use of a 
synthetic medium, or any change in the medium being sufficient to 
destroy the acquired pathogenic properties. The different effect of the 
same fertilizers on different plants is explained by the fact that some 
organisms require an alkaline medium while others need an acid one 
for their development. Unless the proper conditions are present the 
diastases formed by the organisms can not dissolve the middle lamella 
of the cells and gain entrance into the host. 

The author claims that in order to preserve cultivated lands from 
the injurious effects of constantly present micro-organisms, recourse 
must be had to procedures based upon the influence of fertilizers in 
promoting the resistance of plants toward their'parasites. 

Report of the botaniete, Or. E. Stonb and R. E. Smith {Massaehu- 
setts Hatch 8ta, Rpt. 1898y pp. 142-167), —The principal investigations 
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Verted lure those which have been condooted in eotmeetioii with HUMS 
ket garden crops such as are oultirated in greenhouses^ tiie ptindpal 
ones being lettnoe, cacumbers, and tomatoes. The experfments whhdi 
are being conducted, brieii j outlined, are investigations of the control of 
^^drop’’ in lettuce, top burn,” effect of mechanical condition of soil as 
influencing the growth of lettuce, and subirrigation as affecting lettuce 
diseases; experiments on the pruning of cucumbers as afibcring the 
maturity and production of fruit, and also the various fungus diseases 
of this crop; experiments on the pruning of tomatoes, and the tomato 
diseases; experiments in the growth of violets; the use of gases and 
chemical solutions for disinfecting greenhouses, and on the relation 
existing between electricity and plant growth. 

Brief reports are given on black spot of the maple {Bhytiama acerinMm\ 
the oak-leaf blight ( Olceosporium nervisequum)^ the walnut-leaf blight 
{O, juglandu)j and the leaf curl of the peach {Exoascus deformans). 

A innskmelou disease is described, which is cansed by a species of 
Alternaria. The presence of the disease is manifest by the wilting of 
the leaves, the center of the hill being usually the first point of attack. 
The leaves are covered with yellow spots, and in the worst oases exhibit 
dead areas of considerable size. When the disease was first noticed 
it had made considerable advancement, so that but little benefit could 
be exi>ected from any treatment given it. Sprayings, however, were 
made with Bordeaux mixture and it is thought that they were followed 
with favorable results. 

The rotting of cabbage in the field, caused by a species of bacteria, 
is reported as having been observed at the station grounds, and is also 
known to exist in several places throughout the State. This disease 
has been fully described (E. S. R., 9, p. 849). 

In continuation of investigations i^reviously reported (E. S. R., 10, 
p. 648), the authors give further information relative to the drop of let¬ 
tuce due to Botrytis sp. It seems probable that this disease is not 
spread by distribution of the spores through the air, but by a mycelium 
growth in the soil itself. Experiments have been conducted along dif¬ 
ferent lines to prevent the growth of this mycelium,chemicals and gases 
being used, and the efi'ect of different layers of sand and sterilized 
earth are reported. The experiments showed that the heating method 
is the only absolute way of controlling the disease, although some gain 
is shown by covering the soil to a depth of about three-fourths of an 
inch with sand. When the sand was sterilized, better results were 
obtained than when unsterilized. This method gives promise of being 
practicable, but the authors are not yet satisfied that it is the cheapest 
that can be utilized, and other methods are being investigated. 

The chrysanthemum rust has been studied to some extent, and the 
indications are that the disease can be controlled by proper methods of 
cultivation and management. It is claimed that the high August tem¬ 
perature had an injurious effect upon plants confined in pots, sndi 
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jplMte bailiff mmek mfff^ m$oeptib\^ to disoiuM. The rastod plmU^ 
olthotigb ba^ aflbotady pcodnood blossoms apparmtly as good both ib 
quality and quantity as the healthy ones^ and the disease did not 
spread to other plants kept in close proximity to them. Judging from 
the year’s experience, it seemed probable that a skillful gardener need 
have no fears from this disease. 

A new pansy disease is described, in which the leaves and blossoms 
of the plant are badly affected by a fungus. This fungus is apparently 
undescribed, and the name Colletotrichum vioke-tricolorig is given it 
(E. S. B., 11, p. 257). Many plants were killed outright, and all affected 
ones were in very poor condition. The affected leaves first showed 
small dead spots, each surrounded by a definite black border, and the 
petals were often disfigured in a similar way. In other cases the flow¬ 
ers were malformed or only partly develox)ed. This disease has been 
observed in a few localities in the State and is also reported firom New 
Jersey. A portion of a diseased field was sprayed twice with strong 
Bordeaux mixture, but as it was late in the season and heavy rains 
prevailed at the time, little success was obtained. Some benefit, how¬ 
ever, is thought to have followed the use of the fringicide, and it is 
believed that the disease could probably be kept in check by proper 
treatment. 

A number of physiological disorders of plants are mentioned, among 
them some seasonal peculiarities of certain shade trees, in which the 
leaves were dropped early in the season; effect of overfeeding of plants, 
bronzing of rose leaves, wilt of cucumbers, and some of the difficulties 
which city shade trees have to contend with. 

The bronzing of the rose, which is described at considerable length, 
is manifest by a mottled discoloration of the leaf, and its cause is of a 
physiological nature or due to structural weakness. These spots sub¬ 
sequently become more apparent, and infected portions of the leaves 
turn yellow and finally leaflets and leafstalks fall to the ground. An 
excessive deposit of calcium oxalate has been observed in the leaf cells, 
and it is thought that these leaves are more susceptible to fungus 
diseases than healthy ones. An examination of affected plants at 
a large conservatory near the station showed that all the leaves of 
plants were not equally affected, but that it seemed to be confined in 
every instance to two places; First, where a stem is cut and a new 
branch starts, the leaf at the base of the branch begins to bronze, and, 
second, where an eye or axillary bud is rubbed off, the leaf generally 
becomes bronzed. There is also a difference in susceptibility between 
young plants and old ones. Boses planted in the middle of June fre¬ 
quently showed bronzing the first of August, but the disease is scarcely 
noticed after the first year’s growth. In conclusion, this disease is 
said to be a physiological disorder which falls under the domain of 
plant irritebiltty. 

The cucumber wilt, whidh is described, bears some resemblance to 
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l>aoterial wilt, but Ih not due to any organism, being brought about by 
irrational methods of cultivation which give rise to defective transpira- 
tion. The methods for its prevention are apparent. 

Bird’s-eye of olives, TJ. Brizi {8taz, Sper, Agr. Italy 32 {lS99)y No. 
4 jPP- 329--39Syph, 2). —An extensive study on the disease of olives due 
to Cyoloconinm oleaginum is reported. The characteristics of the 
disease are described and the conditions under which attacks may be 
expected. An extensive investigation into the life liistory of the 
fungus is given and artificial inoculation experiments are reported at 
some length. A nearly related form of the genus is described un4er 
the name C. oleaginum pliiUyrew as occurring on plants related to the 
olive. 

Experiments are reported in which the disease was prevented by 
thorough applications of a rather weak Bordeaux mixture. A short 
bibliography concludes the report. 

New studies of the brown rusts of grains and grasses, J. Eriks¬ 
son {K. Landt Akad. Handle 3d {1S99)y No, V, pp. 17'3-206y charts .9).— 
The extensive studies on this subject conducted by the author during 
late years are summarized in this ])aper, and a full ac(‘ount is given of 
the latest results obtained. The following conclusions are drawn: 

The brown rust of wheat ( Pucoinia triticina) does not originate through 
infection from any other plant species. Two sources of its origin are 
possible—infection in the 8i)ring from the teleutospores of the fungus 
then growing, or a disease germ found in the seed grain and transmit¬ 
ted from the parent plant. Of these two sources of disease the latter 
is, in all probability, the principal one. Fresh brown rusted wheat 
straw should be avoided in manure which is spread on or near a held 
that will bo sown to wheat the following year. 

The brown rust of rye {Pucoinia dispersa) can grow on the young 
winter rye plants in the late fall through infection from varieties of 
bugloss {Anchnsa arvensis and A. officinalis) growing near by, which are 
affected with rust {^TiJcidinm anchusa*)'y for this reason these weeds 
should not be allowed to grow in the neighborhood of rye fields. Two 
other sources of its origin are possible, as with the wheat rust, liye in 
rare cases may be attacked by the forms of brown rust found on wheat 
and coUch and brome grasses, but the source of the true brown rust 
of rye can not be sought in any of these grasses, especially as it is the 
earliest one of them all. Fresh brown rusted rye straw should be avoided 
in manure which is S])read on or near fields intended for rye. 

Pucoinia hrominuy P, agropyrmaj P, holcinay and P. triseti are of little 
importance to grain raising, as none of them can be considered the 
source of the brown rust of either the wheat or rye. 

In choosing brome grasses for meadows, varieties subject to attack of 
rust, like Bromus mollis and B. arvensisy are to be avoided (both these 
varieties are also particularly susceptible to smut, Ustilago hromivora)y 
and such as B. erectus and B, inermis chosen, which are not only not 
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siiBoeptible to rust, but also give a much heavier yield of forage.— 

P. W. WOLL. 

Club root, or finger-and-toa disease {BepU Agr. JExpta. Cornwall 
County Council^ 1898^ pp. 27-4.2^ pis. 7).—Experiments are reported upon, 
in which the infectious nature of the organism causing club root is 
shown, and warnings are given of the danger of contamination through 
various means. Various remedies were investigated, from which it 
appeared that liberal applications of lime or basic slag were very effi¬ 
cient in checking the disease. The relative value of deep and shallow 
cultivation in connection with the application of lime, slag, etc., was 
investigated. Where 0 tons of lime per acre were applied and the soil 
frequently cultivated to a depth of 3 inches, the results were much 
more favorable than where an occasional cultivation to a depth of one- 
half inch was given. The total weight of the crop, as well as the 
increased number of sound roots, were in favor of the deeper cultivation. 

Experiments are quoted in which 0 and 8 tons of lime per acre were 
compared, to the advantage of the latter amount. So far as clean roots 
were concerned, the proportion from the plats receiving 8 tons per acre 
was largely in excess of that from the plats receiving 6 tons. The total 
yield of turnips was practically the same in both cases. Superphos¬ 
phate and basic slag were compared, indicating that superphosphate is 
without value as a preventive treatment of club root. The proper time 
of application of preventive treatments was investigated, June and 
autumn applications being compared. The superiority of the autumn 
treatment was quite evident. Copper sulphate as a means of prevention 
of club root was tried, but proved to be without any value in badly 
infested soils. 

The possibility of infection through the presence of the micro-oi ganism 
of the disease in the manure of animals fed on turnips is to be a subject 
for further investigation. 

A text-book of plant dieeases caused by Cryptogamic parasitee, G. Masses 

(AettJ Vork: The Macmillan Co,, lS99j pp, 92 ),—The aim of this book is to 

enable those occupied with the cultivation of plants to determine the nature of dis¬ 
eases due to parasitic plants and in combating them to apply in the most approved 
manner those treatments which experience has shown to be most successfol. A 
general discussion of parasitic fungi, lichens, alga^, slime molds, and bacteria is 
given, together with formulas for fungicides and directions for spraying. 

The diseases are each briefly, though clearly, described, and preventive measures, 
where any are known, are given, followed by references to some of the more impor¬ 
tant literature bearing on the disease. The arrangement is that of grouping the 
different diseases according to the sequence of the orders of fungi rather than by 
host plants. After the enumeration and characterization of the various diseases, 
teehnicai descriptions are given of the parasites causing them. There are also 
copious references to the literature. 

Baoteria as the cause of plant diseases, O. A. Nadbon {Les bacteries, comme la 
oau$e des maladire dee plantea, St, Petersburg, 1899, pp, 12), 

Protection of plants against fungi, T. Bokokny {Biel, Centbl,, 19 {1899),pp, 177- 
185; aha, in Jour, Boy, Micros, Soo, [/vondem], 1899, pt, 4, p, 414),—An enumeration is 
made of the various organic substances which serve to protect plants against attacks 
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of ftmgl Mid sehicoiiiyoetM. Of tkooo'^WMOdk irHMjrdiiteilmtod mM tho t o diri a o^ 
of ^ich moro titoa 1 por cent is nooessary to bo pieaeot in living plants in ordsr to 
secnxe inunanity against fungi or bacteria. Bacteria are said to otfer less resistfat» 
to tannin than the mold fungi. The salts of oxalic acid are not poisonoot to Ubi^ 
lower fbngi, while any ftee acid is injurious to the growth of them all. EMOBtial 
oils are said to offer an effective protection against the attaoks of ^ psrasltiO 
organisms. ^ 

fikune diseases of our root crops, J. Eriksson (K, Landt^Akad, BamdLf SS {1899) f 
No,8,pp,6S^76). 

The potato disease, H. Tryon {Quem^land Agr, Jour., 5 {1899), No. l,pp. 67^y — 
Notes the occurrence of bacterial blight of potatoes, the same disease having been 
described in detail in this country by E. F. Smith (£. S. R., 8, p. 8^). The disease 
was first noticed by the author and attention called to it in 1895. The identity of 
the two diseases is affirmed and the conclusions of the two authors are quite similar. 

The diseases of hops, T. Petersen (Natur, 47 {1899), No. £7, pp. SSO, SSI). 

Combating apple and pear scab, J/G. Weiss {Vrtljaohr. Bayer. Laudw. Batli., 4 
{1899), No. 4, pp. S7S^7 ).—Briefly describes the scab of apple and pear and suggests 
fungicides which may be profitably employed in preventing these diseases. 

The cacao disease in Trinidad {Bui. Boy. Boi.Qard. Trinidad, 1899, No. Sl,p. SSI ).— 
Briefly describes Neotria hainii, and says Gie disease has been recently found on pods 
growing on trees at the gardens. Those pods were completely rotted. It was also 
observed on young shriveled and immature pods. Further investigation is required 
to determine whether the fungus is parasitic or saprophytic. It is associated with 
Phytophthora omnivora. 

Combating true and false mildews, P. Held (WUrttemhurg Wohnhl. Landw., 1899, 
No, SS,p. 341 ).—Gives notes on the preventive treatment of Oidium iuoheri amd Perona- 
epora viticola. 

On the browning of larch leaves, R. Hartig {Centhl. Geeam. Foretw. Wien, SS 
(1899), No. 10,pp. 4S^-4S6,fig. 1).—AUescheria laricie is described as new and is said to 
be the cause of considerable browning of larch leaves. 

Abnormal growths on willow, peach, and apricot trees, P. MacOwan {Agr. 
Jour. Cape Good Hope, 75 (1899), No. 8, pp. S5S-557, fig. 1 ),—Attention is called to a 
number of abnormal growths occurring on willow, peach, and apricot trees. Roses 
are said to bo attacked in the same way. The knot-like growths are soon followed 
by the death of the twigs bearing them. No definite cause is assigned, but the 
author thinks all excrescences should be burned and the general condition of the 
trees looked after. 

On the manufacture of Bordeaux mixture, K. Mohr {Mitt. Weinbau u. Keller* 

wirth, 1899 No. 5,pp. 70, 71). 


EVTOMOLOGT. 

The temperatnre of insects according to observations made 
in Bulgaria, 1’. BACHMET.rBW {ZUchr. Wisa. Zool., 66 {1899), No. 4, ff. 
521-604, figs, 5 ).—The aathor, after making an extended experimental 
stndy of this subject, comes to the following conclusions: The tempera¬ 
ture of insects may vary within wide limits without endangering the 
life of the insects. As the atmospheric temperatnre risra insects mani¬ 
fest DO uneasiness at first, but at a temperature of 39° O. they begin to 
move rapidly and die at feom 46 to 47° O. When the temperature of 
the airis lowered that of the insect rises, at first gradually, then rapidly, 
and later fells slowly. The point where the temperature saddenlyrises 
is abont the normal freezing point of flnids. By continned oooUag 
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faieistia die irtien tlie body te«perat n ie again ainkBtoiihe point at which 
the sodden rise took place. The manner of the thawing oot of insects 
after their body fluids have been frozen has no noticeable influence 
npon their return to life, but only upon the intensity of their vitality. 
The critical point is not the same in diflerent species, nor even in difltew- 
ent individuals of the same species. The longer an insect has gone 
without food the lower is the normal freezing point of its body fluids. 
Bepeated freezing lowers the critical point and also the normal freezing 
point of body fluids. The greater the proportion of fluid to the total 
weight of the body in diftisreiit individuals of the same species the 
higher is the normal point at which heat rigor takes place. Twenty 
pages of this article are occupied with a discussion of the literature 
of the subjeol. A considerable number of species were used for these 
experiments, the majority being, however, Lepidoptera. 

Problems of honeycomb, O. Dawson and S. A. Woodhead {Nat. 
8ei., 15 {1899), No. 93, pp. 347-350 ).—^The authors experimented with 
beeswax in thin sheets, heating it in a shallow tray and allowing it 
to cool slowly. It was found that the wax in cooling became arranged 
in hexagonal areas similar to those of natural honeycomb, but not quite 
so regular. With thin sheets of wax smaller hexagonal areas were 
formed than with thicker sheets. Sheets of wax cast in this manner 
were placed in observatory hives, and the bees, after excavating the 
slight quantity of debris which was formed within each hexagonal 
area, proceeded to work upon these plates as npon artificial foundation 
of the ordinary sort. 

The extermination of mosquitoes, A. CeIiI.1 and O. Casaobandi 
{Centbl. Bakt. «. Par., 1. Abt., 26 {1899), No. 13, pp. 396-402; Authors' 
Abs.jrom Atti 8oe. Ital. Studi Malaria, Rome, July, 1899 ).—The authors 
conducted numerous experiments for the purpose of finding suitable 
materials for killing the mosquito in the egg, larva, nymph, and adult 
stages. Permanganate of potash was found to operate slowly, even 
when used in a 5 per cent solution. Lime, copper sulphate, and ammo¬ 
nia are also slow in their action. Corrosive sublimate in a 1 i>er cent 
solution kills the larva; slowly, but not the pupm. Sulphur dioxid 
proved a very effective remedy. Of vegetable substances, the most 
eflbctive mosquito destroyers were found in tobacco leaves and pow¬ 
ders made from the unopened flowers of chrysanthemum. Then follow 
in order of their effectiveness infusions of quassia, Solanum nigrun, and 
daphne. .Of the aniUn dyes the most effective were larycith III, gal- 
lol, and malachite green. For destroying the nymph water saturated 
with sulphur dioxid gave the best results. Formalin and lysol were not 
very eftbctive. Petroleum and olive oil applied as a layer on the surfooe 
of the water are effective agents in destroying the nymphs. Common 
salt and caustic lime give good results only when used in strong solu¬ 
tion. For flghting the adult mosquito turpentine, iodoform, tobacco, 
and sulphur dioxid were found most valuable. Menthol, nutmeg, cam- 
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phor, garlic, fhmes of chrysanthemum flowers, eucalyptus leaves, and 
pyrethrum were of some service. Most of these remedies are, however, 
altogether too expensive to be used on a large scale. The authors 
believe that from an economic standpoint petroleum and mosquito pow¬ 
ders made from the flowers of chrysanthemums are to be most highly 
recommended. 

Preliminary report of the State board of horticulture, Califor¬ 
nia, 1897-98 {Sacramento^ 1899jpp. 158^ pis, 31^ figs, 36), —This report 
is occupied mainly with a description of the work of the board of 
horticulture, particularly in the way of importation of foreign beue- 
flcial insects, the study of insecticide methods for scale insects, and 
the maintenance of quarantine regulations against dangerous foreign 
scale and other insects. Among successful importations may be men^ 
tioned Novius hoeheleij Bhizohius ventralis^ and Crypiolwmus inontrou- 
zierL A number of foreign insects are considered especially dangerous 
to the horticulture of the State, and these insects are figured and 
described as apt to be introduced. Among these pests may be men¬ 
tioned Trypeta ludenSj T, acidma^ Leptops hopeiij Doticus pestilenSj 
Dtndymus versicolor^ Laverna herellera, Dactis olew, Tephritis tryoni, 
and Halyerophora capitata. 

Formulas are given for insecticides as approved and recommended 
by the State board. Notes are given on the life history and means of 
combating cankerworm, tent caterpillar, tussock moth, peach-ioot 
borers, willow aphis, and codling moth. The quarantine oflicer and 
entomologist to the board, Mr. Alexander Craw, contributes a report 
on the work of inspection in various parts of the State, a brief article 
on methods of preserving scale insects for cabinet specimens, an 
account of the new scale insects that have been detected on siiipments 
of nursery stock and quarantined, and a brief article on the subject of 
horticultural legislation with regard to our new possessions in the 
Pacific. 

Twenty-ninth annual report of the Entomological Society of 
Ontario 1898 [Ept, Ontario Ent, Soc,^ 1898, pp, 120, figs, 71,pis, 3 ).— 
This report contains a large number of brief articles of a jmpular 
nature on the insect enemies of the farmer and gardener, together with 
book notices, obituaries, and an amendment to the San Jos6 scale act 
for the regulation and fumigation of nursery stock. 

In an article on injurious insects in 1898 (pp. 75-86) James Fletcher 
gives brief notes on the wheat midge, the Hessian fly, and the wheat 
jointworm {Isosoma tritici). Two parasites were reared from this 
insect— Homoporus chalcidiphagus and Eupelmus epicaste. The remedies 
recommended are burning or deeply plowing the stubble field or the 
removal and destruction by feeding or otherwise of the straw. Con¬ 
siderable damage is reported to have been caused by the pea moth 
{Semasia nigricana). As a remedy against this insect the author rec¬ 
ommends deep plowing and early sowing and the cultivation of early 
varieties. 
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With regard to the clover-seed midge, the author found that feeding- 
oflF or mowing the crop before June 20 was a very satisfactory remedy. 

The carrot-rust dy (Psila [^oace) is reported as doing considerable 
damage. The methods of prevention suggested by the author are late 
sowing and preventive remedies, such as kerosene emulsion diluted 
1:10, to be sprayed along the drills by a knapsack sprayer. 

The corn worm {Heliothis armigera) is said to be increasing in eco¬ 
nomic importance from year to year in Canada. The remedy which the 
author recommends most highly is hand picking and destruction of the 
oaterpillars while at work in the ears of corn. 

Report on the entermination of the gjrpsy moth {Massachusetts 
State Bd, Agr. Bpt 1898jpp. 411-481, pis. 11). —The committee on gypsy 
moth reports on the general progress of its work. In reviewing the work, 
attention is again called to the fact that its effectiveness in the past 
has been impaired by lack of available fnnds at the particular times 
needed. C. H. Fernald, the entomologist to the State board of agri¬ 
culture, gives an account of the present status of the gypsy moth and 
reiterates his belief that the moth can be ultimately exterminated. 

The main part of the report is prepared by the field director, E.H. 
Forbush, who gives a detailed account of the apparatus used for 
destroying the gypsy moth and of the actual methods of conducting the 
various operations against this insect. An account is given of the 
winter and spring work, of the spring inspection, and of the extensive 
spraying operations with arsenate of lead. It is rejmrted that during 
the year nearly 2,000,000 trees were burlapped. A machine has been 
invented for cutting rolls of burlap for use in winding the trees. 
Another device has been invented for rolling the cut strips into com¬ 
pact form. The cyclone burners are still used for burning over the 
ground of badly infested areas. It was found that stone walls and stone 
heaps could be as effectively treated by simple spraying with kerosene 
oil as with the cyclone burner. The former method is cheaper, and, all 
things considered, the best method yet devised for destroying the eggs 
in stone walls. 

A general summary is given of the yearns work showing the number 
of trees inspected, banded with insect lime, burlapped, sprayed, cut, 
trimmed, and acres of ground treated in various ways. A careful 
examination of extralimital towns disclosed the presence of a rather 
formidable colony of gypsy moth in Manchester, a locality from which 
the insect liad not previously been reported. Vigorous operations were 
begun against this colony with good results. 

A detailed account is given of the status of the gypsy moth in a 
large number of towns where it has been previously known. In general, 
the condition of affairs is better than heretofore, and with the larger 
appropriation which the committee has received, hopes are expressed 
of getting the insect entirely under control. 

In an appendix to the regular report, B. H. Forbush figures and 
13050—No. 6-5 
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detRsrfbeB some improvementB in spra^fing maohinery* A pwp liis 
been devised by means of which one man can maintain a pressure of 
from 80 to 100 lbs. to the square inch. The pump can be used in any 
tank or barrel. The hose which is now used is i in. in sise^ and a spe- 
cial coupling has been invented which does not reduce the size of the 
hose at the joint. Considerable work has been spent in devising a tele¬ 
scoping extension tube for use in spraying high trees. The nozzle which 
has given best satisfaction is called the Monitor. It has 4 openingiy 

1 in front and 3 on the side, of equal size. 

A. F. Burgess reports that 'oerhaad is an enemy of theegga 

of the gypsy moth. The larvae of this beetle were found eating the 
eggs and also fed upon the eggs of the gypsy moth under confinement. 

A. H. Kirkland reports the results of some experiments to determine 
the value of glucose in arsenical insecticides. The glucose had been 
used in the field in spraying for the gypsy moth upon the supposition 
that the insecticide was made to adhere much longer by the addition 
of glucose. Experiments made to determine that point were unfavor¬ 
able in that it was found that the insecticide adhered almost equally 
well without the glucose, and the glucose is too expensive for insecti¬ 
cide use. 

The San Jos^ scale in Massachusetts, A. H. Kibkland {Ma^sor 
chusetts State Bd. Agr. Ept 1898^ pp. ^95^15^ Jigs. 3). —This paper con¬ 
tains a general account of the distribution of this scale, together with a 
description of the insect, a list of its food plants, and mention of its 
more common natural enemies. Adalia hipunctata and Chilooorus 
hivulnei^us are recorded as enemies of this insect. 

The well-known remedies, such as burning of badly infested trees and 
treatment with whale-oil soap, kerosene, and fumigation are described. 
The author experimented with whale-oil soap and water at the rate of 

2 lbs. to 1 gal. upon young pear trees. A few scales survived the treat¬ 
ment. 

Attention is called to the difficulties in the way of keeping the San 
Jos6 scale out of nurseries or of exterminating it when once a nursery 
has become infested. General directions are given for the guidance of 
nurserymen and purchasers. 

Methods of improving the efficiency of spraying apparatus, 

E. S. Goff ( Wisconsin Sta. Bpt. 1898^ pp. :239-’249^ Jigs. 5).--A device is 
described in which Bordeaux mixture as it is pumped out of the reser¬ 
voir is taken from practically the whole depth simultaneously. Only 
so much stirring is necessary as to prevent the formation of a layer of 
sediment. In the ordinary pump and barrel arrangement there was 
substituted for the rubber suction tube a piece of gas pipe provided at 
its middle with a tee and reaching with a straight elbow at its lower 
end just to the bottom of the barrel. At this imint a movable joint 
attaches another piece of gas pipe at right angles, to the &rther end of 
which a float is attached. The latter pipe has an opening cut the 
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«Ik^ lengtb o& one dde> A tidrd pipe teaches ftom 4^ air chamber 
of the pomp to the bottom of tiie barrel. When the pomp is worked 
a|;itatlon enough is set up iu the bottom of the barrel to prevent the 
fhrmation of a layer of sediment. 

The apparatus may also be used for spraying with kerosene and water. 
Opposite the suction pipe is erected a small iron rod, to which is 
attached a closed tin can of a gallon or more capacity in such a way 
that it is free to slide up and down the rod. Kerosene is poured into 
the can, which continues to float. The can is connected with the tee in 
the middle of the suction pipe by rubber tubing. The flow of kerosene 
is controlled by a stopcock and may be made sufficiently uniform for 
practical purposes. 

▲atloipated awarming, Dbvauchbllb {VApiimlieury 4S tZ899), iVo. 10^ pp» 440^ 
445), —^An outline of methods for preventing natural swarming. 

ne determination of the sex of bees, B. Spobrbr (VApioulieur, 43 {1899), No, 
10f pp, 4S7~A4(i), —This is a discussion of the Dzierzon-Diokel controversy. 

Honey-bearing plants of agxlonltural importance, V. Ageenko (SL Petersburg, 
1899, 2, ed., pp, 47; ahs. 4» Selsk, Khoz, i Lyesov,, 194 {1899), July, p. 184). —Among the 
plants which are considered important as producers of honey are mentioned alfalfa, 
esparcet, white clover, phacelia, and melissa. 

On the parasitic fly of silkworms in China, C. Sasaki {Annot, ZooL Japonenses, 3 
{1899), No, 1, pp. 25^27, figs. 3). —The parasite Ip believed to be Taohina rustica. 

The part played by insects, arachnids, and myriapods in the propagation of 
infective diseases of men and animals, G. H. F. Nuttall {British Med. Jour,, 1899, 
Sepi.fpp. 642-844), —This article discusses the part which insects may play in the 
sprea^ng of various diseases, such as anthrax, plague, cholera, typhoid fever, etc. 
Insects may serve as intermediate hosts and under such circumstances they play a 
passive part in spreading disease when they are devoured by a host of the parasite 
which they contain. On the other hand, the cattle tick and the mosquito play an 
active part in transmitting infectious diseases of which they are the intermediate 
host. 

Spider bites and ** kissing bugs,” h. O, Howard {Fop. Sci. Mo., 55 {1899), No. 
1, pp, 31-42, figs. 6). —Probably only one species of spider in the United States can 
inflict a serious bite, Latrodectus tnaotafis. Of the true bugs, the bites of a number 
of species are known to be more or less poisonous. Among them may be mentioned 
Opsioosiespersonatus, Melanolestes pioipes, M. abdominalis, Conorhinus sanyuisuga, Basu- 
tus biguttatus, and B. ihotxtoicus. The press account of kissing bugs was much 
exaggerated, many supposed cases being the result of ordinary mosquito bites. 

Xaioe on poultry and how to destroy them, F. V. Theobald (floorcTs Dairyman, 
SO {1899), No. 30, p. 596). 

Report of the entomologist, C. H. Fbrnald {Massachusetts Natch Sta, Bpt. 1898, 
pp. 102-104). —Brief notes are presented on the San Jos4 scale, grass thrips, small 
clover-leaf beetle {Phytonomus nigrirostris, and P. punctatus), and the carpet beetle. 
Arsenate of* lead was tried in conjunction with the Bordeaux mixture with good 
results. The arsenate of lead was used iu the proportion of 5 lbs. to 150 gaJ. of 
water. The apple scab was pretty effectively checked and various insects were 
destroyed. 

B nt om ol Q gioal notes for 1898, W. W. Fboqoatt (Agr, Oaz, New Souih Wales, 10 
{1899), No, 9,pp, 873-879,pis. 2),—Phylloiocus maoleayi is reported as robbing beehives 
of their honey. OaUsruea ssmipuJaia depredates on the leaves of Ficus maorophylla, 
A species of thrips is recorded as an enemy of the persimmon. Agromyza phaseoU 
ttinuels in the stem of beans. Caoosoia postsittana is reported as attacking the rind 
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of Granges. Cryptophitga uniptittoiaia Ib a serious enemy of cherry treesi making 
tnnnels in the trunks and branches. 

Report on economic entomology for 1898, V. H. Carpenter ( Reprinted from 
Mpt Council Boy, Dublin Boo, 1898, pp. 14, fige, IS), —This paper contains notes on the 
turnip beetle {Phyllotreta nemorum), cockchafer (Melolontha vulgaris), bean beetle 
(Bruvhus affinia), cherry aphis {Myzua oeraai), Bryohia prcctioaa, spruce aphis {Chermea 
ahietia), pine aphis (Laohnua pioece), and the pine sawily (Sirex gigaa). 

An Improved method of studying underground insects, J. B. Smith (Soi, Amer,, 
81 (1899), No. 7, p, 102), —Moistened plaster of parls is poured into the burrows and 
allowed to set when it can be unearthed so as to show the exact form of the burrow. 

The wings of insects ^chapter IV concluded), J. H. Comstock and J. G. Need¬ 
ham (Amer. Nat., SS (1899), No, S91, pp, 57S--582, figa. 8), —In this x^aper the authors dis¬ 
cuss the tracheation of the wings of orthoptera and the homologies of the principal 
trachew in the wings of this order. The evidence as to the systematic position of the 
orthoptera which is to be obtained from a study of their wings, leads the authors to 
place the orthoptera second in the list of insect orders, with the Blattidu) as the 
lowest of the orthopterous families. 

On the vitality of insects, E. Koy (Nat, Canad., G (1899), No. 6, pp. 85-87), —Gives 
observations on the effects of low temperatures in winter on insects. 

Animal and plant gall formations, O. Appel (Schr. Phya, Oekon, (leaell, Konigaherg, 
S9 (1898), pp. 82-139,pi. 1), —This paper has for its purpose the systematic arrange¬ 
ment of our knowledge of the structure and origin of the various forms of jdant 
galls. The author gives a classification of gall formations according to their external 
appearance and internal structure. The animals which are known to produce galls 
are classified and briefly discussed. The same method of treatment is given to vari¬ 
ous orders of plants which produce galls upon other plants. The plants which bear 
galls are listed with remarks upon comparative immunity of certain plants from 
galls. A briei discussion is given of the histology of galls. The author discusses 
in detail the development of the gall which is caused by the dipter Bormomyiafagi 
and also the various galls upon willows. 

Contribution to the knowledge of gaBs produced by insects in Italy, A. Trot- 

TEii (Biv. Patol. Veg., 7 (1808-99), Nos, 9-rj, pp. J81-3W, pla. 2). — This article contains 
descriptions of gall formations caused by insects on species of Acer, Prunus, l*yru8, 
Quercus, and Salix. 

Contribution to a knowledge of the insect galls of Juniperus communis, G. 
Lagerueim (Ent. Tidakr., 20 (1899), No. 2-3,pp. 113-125, figa. 4), 

Diseases of cultivated plants in the Province of Qroningen in 1898, J. 
Ritzkma-Bos (Bijdragen Kennia ProHneie Groningen, 1 (1899), No. t, pp. 33-62 ),— 
Notes on various parasitic fungi, injurious insects, Umax, and nematode worms. 

The beetles of Middle Europe, L. Ganglbauer (Die Kdfer von Mitteleuropa. 
Vienna: C. GeroWa Son, 1899, pi, 2, pp. 409-1046, figa. 16), —A monographic account of 
the beetles in this re.gion belonging to the following families: Sphu^ritida*, Ostomidai, 
Byturida*, Nitidnlidjc, Cucujida3, Erotylida*, Phalacridie, Thorictidie, Lathridiidm, 
Mycetophugidso, Colydiida^, Eudomychida*, and Coccinellidm. 

Wireworms Jgr. Expta. Cornwall County Council, 1898, pp. 45-48), —Experi¬ 
ments were made on 2 farms, 18 plats being treated on each farm for the destruction 
of wireworms. The substances used were rape cake soaked in an arsenic solution, 
rape cake dusted with arsenic, rape cake alone, arsenic alone, mustard dross, mustard 
cake, and castor oil seed cake. None of these substances had any appreciable effect 
upon the wireworms. The remedies which seem to he practicable and at the same 
time effective are fall plowing and a rotation of crops. The wireworm winters over 
in a nearly adult stage within an earthen cell which was made for the protection of 
the pupsB. It was found that whenever these cells were broken the wireworms per¬ 
ished. Deep and thorongh plowing is therefore recommended for holding these 
pests in check. 
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Preliminary report on ineeot enemies of olorer and alfalfa, L. Brunkk and 
W. D. Hunter (Nebra$ka State Sd, Agr, SptJ898fPp» 889-886^ fige, 67), —T^^is is a bio¬ 
logical account of the insects most Injnrious to clovers and related forage legumes, 
with biographical references for 175 species reported as depredating upon these 
plants. 

Inaeota and other pesta injurious to cotton in Bgypt, G. P. Foadrn {Jour, Khed, 
Agr, So€, and School Agr,y 1 {1899), No, 3, pp, 83-96), —Gives economic and biological 
notes with suggestions for treatment against Prodenia UiiomHs, Earias inauJana, 
Aphis ulmaro'y Oxyoarenus hyalipennis, and a ihngns disease caused by a member of 
the Uredinea). 

The oocoid genera, Chionaapis and Hemiohionaapis, R. A. Coouby (Massachu¬ 
setts Hatch Sta, Spec, Bui,, Aug, 10,1899, pp, 67, pis, 9), —^This bulletin contains a mono¬ 
graphic account of the genus Chionaapis in a restricted sense, and of Hemichionas- 
pis as including a number of species previously referred to Chionaapis. Synoptic 
tables are given for the identification of species and brief biological notes in con¬ 
nection with the species which are of economic importance. Bibliographies are 
given in connection with each species. 

The moat common scales Introduced upon American fruits, L. Reh (IlJus, 
Ztschr, Ent.,4 (1899), No. 14,pp. 209-811, fig. l),—Tho San .To86 scale is considered as 
the moat dangerous enemy, and is figured and described. 

Motes on the Mediterranean fruit fly and Queensland fruit fly, A. M. Lea (Bui. 
Dept, Agr. Tasmania 1899, pp. 6, pi. 1), —The author reports that the Mediterranean 
fruit fly, Halterophora capitata, lias been introduced in fruit from Sidney into Tas¬ 
mania. The first shipment of fruit which was seen to be infested with the Mediter¬ 
ranean fruit lly was destroyed by boiling, but, as a number of the larvae of the fiy 
had already escaiied from the decaying fruit, the ground was thoroughly treated 
with heroseue oil. Two gardens became infested from fruit which was shipped in, 
and the ground underneath the trees was also thoroughly sprayed with kerosene so 
that it became moist to a de))th of 2 in. No serious fear is entertained concerning 
the Queensland fruit fly (Tephritis iryoni), for the reason that it has so far not appeared 
to thrive except in tropical climates. 

Peach borer, M. BruuKix (Ontai'io Fruit Growers^ Assoc, lipt. 1898, pp. 15-17 ).— 
Gives observations on the habits of this moth and notes on remedies which were 
used against it. 

Phylloxera of the grapevine, Blunno and Froggatt (Agr. Gaz. Nenc South Wales, 
10 (1899),pt. 6, pp. 377-379, pis, 4). —Gives the life history of the different forms of 
this insect, with an account of the use of carbon bisulpbid as an insecticide. 

The chestnut weevils, G. H. Powkix (Jwiar. Gard., 80 (1899), No. 235, p. 444), — 
Gives a de8cri]»tion and the life history of the weevil. The methods of control which 
are suggested are the following: Planting chestnut orchards some distance from 
native chestnut trees, jarring the weevils from young trees in the orchard, the use 
of trap trees, and the destruction of the burs from them. 

Description of Agromyza phaseoli, a new species of leaf-mining fly, D. W. 
CociUii.LETT (Proc. Linn. Soc. New South Wales, 24 (1899), No. 9.8, pp. 128,129), —It is 
reported as having caused considerable damage to French beans. 

A new tea pest from India, E. E. Green Mo, Mag,, 2. ser,, 10 (1899), No. 118, 
pp. 225, 226, jigs, 6). —A description of Ceroooccus jiooides with brief notes on its habits. 

The development of Ceroplastes roseatus, C. H. Doi.by-Tyler (Trans. Eni.- 
Soc. London, 1699, No, 3, pp 27^-280, pi. 1). —A detailed record of the changes of form, 
of the habits and rate of growth of this scale. It is parasitized by Lecaniobius cock- 
erelli and is preyed upon by Azya luteipes. 

Bpioometis hirta, S. A. Mokrziietzky (Odessa, 1899,pp, 24; abs.in Selsk. Khoz.i 
Lyesov,, 194 (1899^, July, pp. 180,181), —The author discusses in a critical manner the 
literature relating to this insect, and from personal observations describes the habits 
and appearances of the insect throughout its different stages of development. 
Appropriate remedies are recommended against its devastations. 
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V>» H—rtm fly, E. P. Pk.t (Cotmtrt ««•(., 64 {090), ST*. »m, jq». «Mr, 099)*^ 
biolo^ftl notes on the ineeot, *nd ndviaes rotntloti of erope m « teMiy 
ngfftiiist its ravAges. 

Hyjtulea oauaed by Hylaatea trilbUl^ G, Cboooki iBiv. Pniol, Veg,, 8 (1899)^ Jlfbs« 
pp, leo-lBSf pi. 1). —Besides iAjnring trees by making galleries under the bark, 
tills Insect is reported as depredating to a considerable extent upon common clover. 

Hjrponomenta mallnella, G. Baubut (Prog, Apr. et Fit., 16 (1899), No, 87, pp, 805- 
809, fig. 1). —^The habits of the insect on apple trees are described. Its natural ene¬ 
mies are mentioned and an account is given of several remedies which are to be 
used against it. 

The Lantana bug (Orthezia insignia), £. £. Green (Boy. Boi, Gardeno Coylom 
Giro., 1. $er,, 1899, No. 10, pp. 88-94). —Popular notes on its ipjurious activity and a 
discussion of remedies. 

Lymantrla monaoha, S. Lampa (Ent. Tidakr., SO (1899), No.S-S, pp. 81-88, pi. 1).— 
An account of its habits, life history, natural enemies, and of remedies which were 
tested for exterminating it. 

Mindarus abietinas on the white fir, O. NI^sslin (Allg. Forot u. Jagd. Ztg., 76 (1899), 
pp. S10-S14, figs. Contains detailed notes on its life history with figures of its dif¬ 
ferent stages and of its ii^ury. The distribution of the insect is discussed. 

The Oestridae and their economic aignifioanoe, A. Beu(^man (Ent. Tidakr., SO 
(1899), No, S-S, pp. 188-165,pla.S). —A study of the injuries suffered by domesticated 
animals firom the attack of these insects. 

A pasture problem, H. Friend (Gard. Chron., 8. aer.. S6 (1899), No. 651,pp. 891,89S, 
figa. 5). —An Oligocbsst yrorm of the family Enohytrieidflp, and known as Friderida 
agrioola, is reported as being found apparently injnring grass. Ihe details of the 
external and internal anatomy of the worm are described and illustrateil. 

Fhylacteophaga eucalypti, W. W. Froooatt ( Proo. Linn. Soc. New South IValea, 
S4 (1899), No.98,pp. 180-184,pi. f).—This insect is described as new, with an account 
of its depredations upon the foliage of Euoalpytua glohulua. 

Notes on the oak caterpillar (Phryganidia califomioa), P. Sbrrk (Jour, Soc. 
Nat, Hori. France, 8. aer., SI (1899), Aug., pp. 756-761, figa. 4). —The life history of 
the insect is given. Pimpla behrenai is said to be parasitic on it. Paris green and 
London purple are recommended as remedies. 

The purplish-red borer, L. Zehntner ( Veralag Proefata. Suikerriet, Weat Java, 
1898, pp. S7-S9).—Brief notes on the appearance and habits of Semmia nonagrioidea. 

Contribution to the study of the ana^my and biology of Trama radiois, G. 
Del Guercio (iVwof^a Belaz. B. Siaz. Ent. Agr., 1, aer., 1899, No. 1, pp. 196-S06,figa. 6 ).— 
This article contains an account of the structure of the insect and is accompanied 
by figures illustrating the different stages. The biology of the insect is also con¬ 
sidered from an economic standpoint, and the use of bisulphid of carbon and other 
remedies is recommended. 

Life habits of Xyleborus cryptographus, H. Eoobrs (Illua.Ztachr.Ent., 4 (1889), 
No* 19, pp. S91, S9S, fig.l). —A study of the galleries and of the life history of this 
insect. 

The wood leopard moth (Zeuzera sesculi) (Jour. Bd. Agr. [London'], 6 (1899), No. 
S,pp. 195-198, Jig. 1). —A brief description is given of the insect in its several stages 
as well as an outline of its life history. Few remedies are effective in controlling 
its depredations. While the burrows of the larvae are still small, solutions of car¬ 
bolic acid and similar substances have been forced into the openings without very 
good results. A,number of species of birds are known to attack the insect in the 
larval condition, and a still greater number feed upon the adult insect. 

Fungus disease of plant lice in the summer of 1896, G. LAGSKasiM (Ent. Tid* 
ahr., SO (1899), No. S-8,pp. 1S7-18S), — Empuaa aphidia and E.freaenii are reported to 
have greatly reduced the numbers of plant lice. 

Remedies for sugar-beet insects, £. D. 8 anderbon (Michigan Sugar Beet, 1 (1899), 
No.l7,p. Popular notes on remedies to be used against the more destroO* 

tive insects which attack sugar beets. 
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fiCow to IdH snUMteppere, Ii. Bbumsr (Breeders* 96 (ISBO), No.4^p,92 ),— 
Beeomiiiends the protection of native birds and reptiles and^nse of the hopperdozer. 

ftpraplng for orchard pasta, J. Flbtcher {Ontario Fruit Grower^ A^ooe, MpU 1898^ 
pp* 77-89).-^Beonomio and biological notes on the codling moth and the San Jos4 
scale. 

Remedies against Coohylls {Prog, Agr, et Fit (Fd. UB$t), 90 {1899)y No. 94^ pp. 
709^ 710 ).—^Recommends the nse of an inbectloide made as follows: Black soap 70 
gm., rape oil 45 gm., and essence of lavender, 75 gm. The whole to be emnlslfied in 
1 liW of water. 

XnstruotionB in spraying (Ontario Dept Agr. Spec. But, March, 1899, pp. SS,fig8, 
99 ).—^This bnlletin contains formnlas and directions for making the more common 
insecticides, with notes on their application, together with a list of the more com¬ 
mon insect and fiingns diseases of garden and ituit crops. The most common 
iignrions insects found upon these crops are figured, briefly described, and remedies 
suggested in each case. 

A table of the most frequently used compounds (inseotioides and fringloides) 
in oombating the insect and fungus diseases of fruit gardens, S. A. Mokrzhetzky 
(Simferopol, 1899, 9.ed.,pp. 15; abe. in Selsk.Khoz.i Lyeeov., 194 (1899), July, pp. 180, 
181 ).—This work gives in tabular form directions for preparing a number of insecti¬ 
cides and fungicides, among which may be mentioned barium chlorate, Bordeaux 
mixture, Ranpenleim, copperas, lime and tobacco dust, kerosene emulsion, carbolic 
emulsion, creosote, and Paris green. 


FOODS—AHIMAL PEODUCTIOH. 

*'Sticky” or ‘'slimy” bread and its cause, H. L. Bussell ( Wia- 
oongin 8ta. Rpt. 1898^ pp. 110--113 ).—The author states that duriug the 
two preceding summers a number of complaints were received at the 
station that bread became slimy when kept ibr a short time. A sample 
received at the station when first baked showed no signs of an abnormal 
character; in fact, a part of the quantity baked ^^had been consumed 
before the change became apparent. In the course of 3 or 4 days after 
baking, the bread began to change in color slightly, assuming a light 
brown tint. It had a sweetish taste and a peculiar odor. When 
touched it appeared sticky, a condition that later became so marked 
that it would string out in long threads several feet in length.^ 

A bacteriological examination showed that this trouble was due to 
the potato bacillus {Bctoillus mesentericus vulgatm). The temperature 
of the interior and exterior of the loaf during the baking of Graham 
geips and wheat bread was determined, and it was found that it was 
not sufiQciently high to destroy the bacilli. 

^*After baking for an boor and a half, the temperature at no time had been tuffl- 
olentiy high to deetroy this organism, if it had been in a spore stage. These 
experiments on the insuMcienoy of the baking temperature to destroy the germ in 
a latent oondition, in oonneotieu with the experiment alre^idy mentioned where 
infected yeast was used, show ooncliisively that these bacteria would not be 
destroyed under ordinary treatment. 

^*Uiidoifbtedly If the yeast is Impure, as it appears to have been in these cases, 
fueh troubles will be more or less common, especially if the weather should be such 
as to favor baoterial growth. . . . 
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Until greater care is used by tbe yeast manufaoturers in the preparation of tbeir 
yeasts, such troubles are likely to oopur during the hot summer weather. The only 
help that can be suggested is to bold tbe bread at a low temperature after it is baked, 
BO that the spores that are present in the same will not germinate so rapidly. This 
combined with small bakings that are used up within 2 to 3 days will materially 
diminish the difficulty. 

''Just how such foreign organisms find their way into the yeast has not yet been 
studied. The trouble need not cause any special alarm from a sanitary standpoint, 
for the organism causing the change is a saprophytic form that la widely spread. 
As soon as the fermentative change begins to be well marked it is apparent enough 
to the taste, so that bre:id affected with the same would be quickly rejected as food. 
Considerable losses, however, are reported, and from the economic standpoint the 
matter during this past year is by no means an insignificant oue.’^ 

Digestion experiments, J. B. Lindsey et al. (Massachusetts Hatch 
Sta, Ept. J898j p. 48 ),—During the past 3 years about 40 successful 
digestioD experiments have been made at tbe station, in the majority 
of cases with coueeiitrated feeding stuffs. The experiments have not 
been published in detail. Some of the coefficients of digestibility have 
been previously reported; others follow: 

Coefficients of digestibility of different feeding stuffs. 


Kind «f feed btutf. 


Hay (largely Poa pratensis) . 

Bo. 

Averajic, both Hainides. 

Hay ul mixed graueea (late cut). 

1)0 . 

Barnyard millet hay (late hlosBom). 

Barxiyurd millet (gri‘eii, iti hloaaoni). 

Barnyard millet (green, week later tlitiii 

above). 

Peas and oats (green, in blosHoiii). 

Vetch and oats (green, in bloasotn). 

Corn silage (Pride of the North). 

Hominy meal. 

Cerealiiie feed. 

Peoria gluten feed. 

Onaker oat teed. 

Victor corii-and oat feed . 

n. O. dairy teed. 

n. O. horse feed. 


Niim* 
her of 
trials. 

Dry 

matter. 

Pro¬ 

tein. 

Fat. 

Ex¬ 

tract. 

Fiber. 

AhIi. 


Per et. 

Per cf. 

Per ct. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

6 

62 

61 

50 

03 

65 

46 

4 

60 

58 

53 

61 

60 

50 

10 

61 

60 

51 

62 

63 

48 

2 

53 

54 

39 

54 

56 

26 

2 

57 

55 

44 

67 

59 

42 

3 

57 

64 

46 

52 

62 

63 

2 

74 

68 

64 

76 

74 

66 

1 

1 67 

72 

61 

1 65 

71 

61 

3 

70 

1 70 

57 

76 

08 

49 

3 

67 

75 

47 

68 

68 

58 

2 

74 

45 

77 

82 

80 

26 

1 

89 

53 

94 

94 



3 

00 

80 

81 

95 

82 


3 

91 

85 

88 

95 



3 

62 

81 1 

89 

67 

48 


3 1 

75 


87 

83 

48 


2 

05 j 

78 1 

85 

70 

41 


1 

70 

74 

84 

79 

35 



Cleveland flax meal vs. the old-process linseed meal for early 
lambs, J. B. Lindsey et al. (Massachusetts Hatch Sta. Ept. 1898, pp. 
24-27 ).—The comparative value of Cleveland flax meal and old-process 
linseed meal was tested with 10 grade Southdown lambs divided into 
2 lots of 5 each. The lambs were dropped by 6 ewes. The ewes and 
the lambs were fed separately. 

The lambs in lot 1 were fed all they would eat of a grain mixture of 
flax meal, bran, and corn meal, 3:3:4. After about two weeks the 
ration was changed to tlax meal, bran, and corn meal, 2:1:1. When 
the lambs had reached about 40 lbs. in weight, the ration was again 
changed, and a mixture of equal parts of the grains was fed. Lot 2 
was fed the same rations, except that old-process linseed meal was 
substituted for flax meal. The lambs were kept in pens with the ewes 
and had the run of a large yard during the warmer part of sunny days. 
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Tfae average duration of tbe test with lot 1 was 79 days, the average 
weight of the lambs 5 days after dropping, 10.95 lbs., and the average 
gain, 42.25 lbs. The average duration of the test with lot 2 was 76 
days, the average weight of the lambs when dropped, 10.15 lbs., and 
the average gain, 39.85 lbs. 

At the close of the test the lambs were slaughtered. The following 
conclusion was drawn: 

<<The fax meal bad no injurious efect either upon the growth or 
dressed appearance of the lambs, and both sets of lambs produced the 
same average daily growth, and were both in the same average condi¬ 
tion when slaughtered. In addition to inherited constitution and 
plenty of milk, it is very essential, in order to secure rapidity of growth, 
that early lambs should be housed in a warm, dry barn, and have a 
maximum amount of sunlight from a southern ex|)osure.” 

Farm grains for fattening lambs before and after weaning, W. 
L. Carlyle (Wiseomin 8ta, Rpt. 1898, pp. 17-23 ).—A test was made 
to compare different farm grains for lambs before and after weaning. 
Four lots were used in the trial, each made up of 4 grade Shropshire 
ewes and 6 lambs. For 2 weeks before the beginning of the test proper, 
the ewes and lambs were fed a mixture of cracked peas, bran, oats, and 
corn meal to accustom them to grain, since it has been found that 
there is some difficulty in getting young lambs to consume corn meal 
or bran alone. The food consumed and gains made during this period 
are recorded. 

The test proper began May 27 and covered 2 periods, i. e., 5 weeks 
before and 5 weeks after weaning. Lot 1 was fed cracked peas, lot 2 
bran, lot 3 whole oats, and lot 4 corn meal. Before weaning, the lambs 
were given all they would eat up clean. After weaning, the ration was 
limited to ^ lb. of grain per day for each lamb. While the lambs were 
with the ewes, they were turned out every day on a blue grass pasture, 
and were kept in yards at night. Two pens were provided for each 
lot, the one for feeding the lambs being separated from the other by 
a “creep,” which allowed the lambs to pass back and forth at will, but 
did not admit the ewes to the feeding pens of the lambs. 

The financial statement is based on oats at 20 cts., corn 30 cts., and 
peas 45 cts. per bushel, and bran at $13 per ton. 

The principal results of the trial are shown in the following table: 


EeaulU of feeding farm grain to lambs before and after weaning. 



Before weaning. 

After weaning. 


Whole teat. 

1 

Total 1 
gain. 

Average 
daily 
i Rftin- 

1 

Grain 
eaten per 
pound of 
gain. 

Total 

gain. 

Average 

gain. 

Grain 
eaten per 
pound of 
gain. 

Total 

gain. 

Grain 
eaten per 
ponnu of 
gain. 1 

Coat per 
]tound 
of gain. 


Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

(knt. 

Lot 1 (pOM). 

I(t2.5 

2.67 

0.71 

205.0 

1.72 

1.69 

308 

1.10 1 

0.82 

Lot 2 (braD). 

96.0 

2.67 

.68 

196.5 

1.21 

2.BU 

205 

1.10 

.72 

Lot 8 (oata). 

100.5 

8.01 

.52 

211.0 

1.87 

2.20 

307 1 

1.05 ' 

.65 

Lot 4 (corn meal). 

120.0 

8.10 

.66 

208.5 

1.80 

l.UO 

343 1 

1 

.96 1 

.51 
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ilar M eost is conoernedi corn retnlis^ witli ontft nexii 

1»T«n in the third place, while peae were the moat expenai^e^ML It would teem 
that oraoked peaaareTery expenaive feed when fed to young Iambi, at they evidently 
oonaume more of them than they can properly aaiimilate or give returns Ibr. . , • 
It is our purpose to repeat the experiments along this line until suffloiept data have 
been gathered to establish some facts about the romparative value of different farm 
grains for lamb feeding/’ 

Com meal vs. hominy meed, and com meal vs. cerealine feed 
for growing pigs, J. B. Lindseit et al. (Maasnehusetts Hutch Sta. Rpt. 
1898, pp. 27--42 ).—Corn meal and hominy meal were compared with 2 
lots of grade Chester White pigs from the same litter. Lot 1 was made 
up of 4 pigs, and lot 2 of 3 pigs. Before the test all of the pigs were 
skim milk alone. 

The test began November 23,1896, and covered 98 days. At the 
beginning the pigs in lot 1 were fed from 7 to 10 qts. of skim milk per 
head daily and from 3 to 6 ozs. of corn meal ])er quart of milk, the 
amount depending on the appetite and stage of growth of the pigs. 
As the test progressed the quantity of grain was increased. The pigs 
in lot 2 were fed the same ration, except that hominy meal was substi¬ 
tuted for com meal. 

During the test the pigs in lot 1 consumed on an average 1,925A9 lbs. 
of skim milk and 255.44 lbs. of com meal. The average v eight of the 
pigs at the beginning of the test was 55.5 lbs., and the average gain per 
pig 125.75 lbs., the pigs requiring 3.2 lbs. of dry matter per pound of 
gain (live weight). 

The pigs in lot 2 consumed on an average 1,926.39 lbs. of skim milk 
and 255.19 lbs. of hominy meal. The average weight of the pigs at the 
beginning of the test was 57.75 lbs., and the average gam per pig 136.66 
lbs.; 3.06 lbs. of dry matter were required per pound of gain (live 
weight). 

The pigs were slaughtered at the close of the test. The average loss 
in weight in dressing lot 1 was 18.28 lbs. and lot 2, 21.67 lbs. In the 
authors’ opinion the very slight difference between the gains made by 
the 2 lots is within the limits of error. 

Corn meal vs, cerealine feed (pp. 32-36.)—Two tests of the comparative 
value of corn meal and cerealine feed are reported. The first, which 
began April 12, 1897, and covered 106 days, was made with 6 grade 
Chester White pigs divided into 2 lots of 3 each. The pigs were about 
7 weeks old at the beginning of the test. 

Lot 1 was fed from 6 to 9 qt, of skim milk per head daily and 3 oz.of 
corn meal per quart of milk. As the test progressed the amount of 
meal was gradually increased until about 4 lbs. was fed per head daily. 
Lot 2 was fed the same ration except that cerealine feed was substi¬ 
tuted for com meal. At the close of the test the pigs were slaughtered. 
During the test each lot consumed on an average 1,608.84 lbs. of skim 
milk and 243.63 lbs. of com meal. 

The av&ruge weight of the pigs in lot 1 at the beginning of the test 
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unm 47.67 IbB. and iba aiHstage gain 137.75 lbs., 3.3 lbs. ot dry matter 
bcdog xeqaired per poaud gala (live weight). The average weight of 
tlie pigs in lot 2 at the beginning of the test was 44.75 lbs. and the 
average gain 132.58 lbs., the average amonnt of dry matter required 
per pound of gain being 2.77 lbs. (live weight). 

In the authors’' opinion the figures show a slight difference in favor of 
the com meal as compared with cerealine feed, ratlier less dry matter 
of the former being required to make a pound of gain than of the latter. 

The second test, which began October 25,1898, and covered 78 days, 
was made with 2 lots of 3 each of Poland-Ohina Chester White pigs. 
They were about 9 weeks old at the beginning of the test. The experi¬ 
mental conditions were similar to those in the previous test. During 
the test the pigs in each lot consumed on an average 1,020.24 lbs. of 
skim milk. In addition to this the pigs in lot 1 were fed on an average 
22ii.5 lbs. of com meal, and those in lot 2 225.2 lbs. of cerealine feed. 

At the beginning of the test the pigs in lot 1 weighed on an average 
67.67 lbs. and gained on an average 104.83 lbs., requiring 2.81 lbs. of 
dry matter per pound of gain (live weight). The pigs in lot 2 weighed 
on an average 66.58 lbs. at the beginning of the test and gained on an 
average 97.75 lbs., requiring 3.05 lbs. of dry matter per pound of gain 
(live weight). 

On the basis of these 2 tests the authors believe that corn meal is from 
5 to 10 percent more valuable than cerealine feed for feeding in connec¬ 
tion with skim milk to young and growing pigs. 

The composition of the feeding stuffs used in the above tests is given. 

The cost of pork production (pp. 36-42).—Tiie cost of production of 
pork is discussed at some length, the object being to ascertain “ the 
price that skim milk has returned per quart; the cost of feed required 
to produce a ponnd of live or dressed weight, taking the various grams 
at a reasonable range of market prices, and allowing either ^ or ^ ct. 
per quart for the milk.” • 

The discussion is based on a large number of tests made at the sta¬ 
tion with 140 pigs, weighing on an average 37 lbs. at the beginning of 
the tests and 183 lbs. at the close. The pigs were fed from 5 to 7 qt. of 
skim milk per bead daily and 3 oz, of corn meal or other feeding stuff 
rich in carbohydrates. Some of the pigs were fed about the same 
quantity of skim milk together with from 3 to 6 oz. of corn meal per 
quart of milk, gnd in addition enough of a mixture of equal amounts of 
com meal, wheat bran, and gluten meal to satisfy their apiietites. “We 
rarely had more than from 5 to 7 qt. of milk daily for each pig. The. 
animals did well with this amount of milk. If they did not secure this 
quantity, their growth was noticeably slower.” 
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The average price obtained for skim milk, with other feeding stuffs 
and dressed pork at different prices, is shown in the following table: 

Avet*age price obtained for skim milk per quart and per 100 lbs, when fed to pig%* 


Averaire prico per ton of other feedinir atnfl's. 

Betams i^r quart of 
skim muk with pork 
at— 

Returns per 100 lbs. of 
skim uillk with pork 
at— 



Five 

cents. 

Six 

cents. 

Seven 

cents. 

Five 

cents. 

Six 

cents. 

Seven 

cents. 

Com meal and other starchy feeds, $15; 

“ other 

Omt. 

Cent 

Cent. 

Omti. 

Centg. 

Oentg. 

grains,’’ $17.60. 

Corn meal and other starchy feeds, $17.50; 

“ other 

0.50 

0.67 

0.83 

23.07 

30.73 

38. It 

A 

grains,” $20. 

Com meal and other starchy feeds, $20; 

“ other 

.45 

.61 

.78 

20.66 

28.14 

35.86 

grains,” $22.50. 


.39 

.56 

.78 

18.08 

25.82 

86.70 


The average cost of feed per pound of growth is shown in the follow¬ 
ing table: 

Average coat of feed per pound of growth produced. 


I 


With corn meal at $15, “other grains ’’ at $17.50, milk at i ct. per qnart. 
With corn meal at $15, “ other gruins ” at $17.60, milk at | ct. per quart 
With corn meal at $17 50, “other grains ’’ at $20, milk at | ct. per quart. 
With com im .il at $17.60, “ other grama ’’ at $20, milk at i ct. per quart. 
With corn meal at $20, “other grains ’’ at $22.50, milk at j ct. per quart. 
With corn meal at $20, “ other grains ” at $22.50, milk at ^ ct. per quart. 


Live 1 

Drosseil 

weight. 

V eight. 

(kntg. 

1 

1 Cents. 

2.78 

3.47 

4 00 

4.09 

3.04 

8.79 

4.25 

6.31 

3.6.3 

4.58 

4.51 

5.03 


Rape vs. clover for growing pigs, W. L. Carlyle (Wisconsin Sta. 
Bpt. 1898^ p2). 2i-29 ).—A test which is a continuation of previous work 
(E. S. R., 10, p, 773) was made with 2 lots of pigs to compare rape and 
clover. Each lot was made up of 0 pure bred Poland Chinas and 14 
grade Poland Chinas. There were 8 sows and 12 barrows in each lot. 
The pigs were from 5 to G months old at the beginning of the test and 
nearly uniform in size and weight. The test began September 6, 1897, 
and covered 9 weeks. It was divided into 4 periods of 2 weeks each 
and J of 1 week. One pig was dropped from each lot in the third 
period n account of sickness. 

Lot 1 was hiirdle<l on rape, being allowed the run of a very small area 
at first to guard against trampling down and wasting the rape. After 
a time the area was increased. The pigs were fed twice a day a liberal 
quantity of corn meal and shorts, 2:1, mixed with water to a thick 
slop. They also had access to a small blue-grass plat \<^ith some trees 
which afforded shade. Lot 2 was allowed the run of a 10 acre field of 
clover. It had been cut early in July, and one-half of the field was 
again cut about the middle of August. Owing to dry weather, the 
clover was much withered. There was an abundance of shade in the 
field. The pigs were fed the same grain ration as lot 1. Both lots 
received plenty of fresh water and were given the same care and man¬ 
agement. During the test lot 1 ate the rape from about two-thirds of 
an acre. 
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At the beginning of tbe test lot 1 weighed 2,111 lbs. and lot 2,2,091 
lbs. Lot 1 gained 1,043 lbs., consuming 4,083.75 lbs. of grain in addi* 
tion to tbe rape. Lot 2 made a total gain of 941 lbs., consnming the 
same amount of grain in addition to the clover. 

** This experiment would seem to indicate that pigs averaging about 6 months old 
when xiastiired on rape will make a more rapid gain than a similar lot pastured on 
olover, the feed and management in other respects being tbe same. . . . 

** The pigs on the rape were remarkably thrifty all through the experiment. They 
evidently relished the rape during the whole period and it apparent ly had a bene- 
Hoial effect in regulating the bowels. . . . 

** Farmers not having a suitable clover pasture for their brood sows and young 
pigs will do well to sow a small piece of rape at successive jieriods during the spring 
months. These may be pastured off in turn. When a plat is eaten off and the hugs 
removed, the rape immediately starts to grow again from the root and will usually 
be ready to feed off again in from 6 to 8 weeks under favorable conditions of soil and 
season. In the manner given the pigs (and sheep as well) may be supplied a suc¬ 
culent feed throughout the growing season. 

Whole corn compared with com meal for fattening swine, W. 

A. Henry ( Wiscomin Sta, Rpt. 1898, pp, 8-^16). — In continuation of 
previous work (E. S. R., 10, iip. 776, 777) 2 tests are reported comparing 
whole corn and corn meal for pigs. The first test, which began Decem¬ 
ber 8, 1897, and covered 12 weeks, was made with 2 lots of 8 grade 
Berkshire and Poland (yhiiia pigs. They were about 8 months old at 
the beginning of the test. 

Previous to the trial the pigs had been pastured on rape or red clover 
and were giveu some grain iii addition. The test proper was preceded 
by a preliminary period of 7 days’ duration. Lot 1 was fed corn meal 
and wheat middlings 2:1, mixed together with warm water to a thick 
slop. Lot 2 was fed shelled corn and wheat middlings 2:1. The corn 
wjis fed first. After it was eaten, tbe middlings were given mixed with 
warm water to a thick slop. The pigs were supplied freely with salt, 
water, and soft coal ashes. 

Lot 1 weighed 1,496 lbs. at the beginning of the test and lot 2, 1,474. 
The gains made by the 2 lots were 992 and 830 lbs., i espectively. Lot 
1 consumed 3,132 lbs. of corn meal and 1,566 lbs. of wheat middlings. 
Lot 2 consumed 2,758 lbs. of shelled corn and 1,379 lbs. of wheat 
middlings. 

The second trial was regarded as a duplicate of the first in all par¬ 
ticulars. The lot fed com meal weighed 1,474 lbs. at the beginning 
of the trial and gained 1,030 lbs., consuming 3,078 lbs. of corn meal 
and 1,539 lbs. of wheat middlings. The pigs fed shelled corn weighed - 
1,471 lbs. at the beginning of the trial and gained 799 lbs., consuming 
2,609 lbs. of shelled corn and 1,304^ lbs. of wheat middlings. 

From these tests and previous work of the station some general 
deductions are drawn. The trials, extending over 3 years, show that— 

‘‘The pigs foil whole shelled com made an average daily gain of 1.34 lbs., while 
the lota which were fed corn meal made an average daily gaiu of 1.63 lbs. This is a 
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dUFerenoe of 0,29 lb, daily, or abont 2 Iba. p«r waek graator iaoMMue ttoiigb ^iaiaditif 
corn meal. 

Coming to the last item in the table we learn that 459 lbs* of tiie oom-meal ration 
produced 100 lbs. of gain, live weight, with these pigs, while 498 lbs. of the ration 
oontaining shelled corn were required for the same gain. Thns by grinding com to 
meal 89 lbs. of grain were saved on 498 lbs. This shows that about 8 per cent of the 
grain may be saved by grinding when feeding old com in combination with mid¬ 
dlings to fattening swine. 

**A study of the total quantity of feed required by the different lots of pigs in these 
trials as summarized in the tables shows that the pigs getting corn meal uniform^ 
consumed a larger quantity of feed daily than those fed whole corn. Through the 
larger consumption of feed the pigs were enabled to make a more rapid daHy gain 
than those getting whole gram. . . . 

** It is shown by these trials that corn meal effected a saving of 8 2 >er cent ovSr 
whole com and the pigs receiving the corn meal gained about 2 lbs, per week mono 
than the others. 

** Practical feeders who examine these figures will probably be surprised at the 
comparatively small saving in the amount of corn through grinding. The higher 
value placed on corn meal in comparison with whole corn by feedeia generally is 
perhaps largely due to the more rapid gains made by pigs receiving meal instead 
of whole grain.’' 

Poultry experiments, W. P. Bbooks {Massachmetta Hatch 8ta, 
Ept 1898fpp, 85-101). —lu coutinaation of previous work (B. S. R., 10, p, 
675) experiments are reported on the effect on egg production of (1) 
condition powder, (2) animal meal va. cut fresh bones, (3) wide va. nar¬ 
row rations, and (4) the presence of the cock with the flock. Each test 
was made with 2 lots of 20 well-bred barred Plymouth Bocks hatched 
in April. Each lot occupied a separate house with roosting room and 
scratching shed and were permitted the run of large yards in favorable 
weather. All the fowls were marked with leg bauds. All the lots 
were fed grain, the meals and clover being fed in the form of a mash. 
During the early winter it was mixed at night with boiling water and 
fed at a temperature of about 70^. Later in the season the mash was 
mixed with boiling water in the morning and fed hot. The whole grain 
fed was scattered in the straw with which the sheds were littered. The 
chickons were at all times supplied with water, crushed oyster shells, 
and grit, and about twice a week were given cabbage. 

*The composition of the feeding stufls is reported. The flnancial 
statement of the test is based on the following prices per 100 lbs.: 
Wheat, $1.75 j oats, $1; wheat bran, 60 cts.; wheat middlings, 75 cts.; 
gluten feed, $2; animal meal, $2; cut clover rowen, $1.50; cabbage, 25 
cts.; cut bone, $2; gluten meal, 80 cts.; corn meal, 85 cts.; and corn, 
85 cts. 

the effect of condition powder upon egg production (pp. 88-90).—^A test 
of the influence on egg production of condition powder was begun 
December 12 and closed April 30. Both lots of pullets were fed wheat, 
oats, bran, middlings, gluten feed, animal meal, clover, and cabbage. 
In addition lot 1 was fed condition powder, about 8 lbs. of which was 
consumed, which would cost at retail $4. The results of the test are 
summarize in the table following. 
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Ru^t9 pguUrg with und wttk&mt poiuUHoh powder. 


S'... 

rVwd can- 
•tuned. 

Cost of 
food per 

Knmber 

of eggs 

prodnoed. 

Weight 
per egg. 

Cost of 
food per 
«gg- 

. 

Lbe, Oti, 
S47 11 

606 15 

Cent. 

0.88 

.88 

745 

718 

Ounoea, 

1.95 

1.96 

OenU, 

1.15 

«].80 

Let S ^condition powder). 



a Inoloding the oofudition powder. 


The quality of the eggs was tested by 2 families. One family reported 
no difference; the other found the eggs f^om the hens receiving no con- 
dition iK)wder much preferable to those from the other lot. The author 
notes that in this test and those previously reported the difference in egg 
production of the lots fed condition powder and those not receiving it 
has been small. 

**Iji favor of the condition powder we have 1 experiment, against it we have 2 
experiments. It is not, however, . . . claimed that the powder is injnrions," but 
simply that it is not benehcial. This the 4 experiments, carried out with the utmost 
fairness and with every care, certainly prove. In the light of these results it is 
believed that poultry keepers throw away money expended for condition powder. 

Animal meal cut hone for egg production (pp. 90-93).—^The test to 
comiiare animal meal and cut bone for egg production was begun Decem¬ 
ber 12 and closed April 30. Both lots were fed wheat, oats, bran, wheat 
middlings, clover rowen, and cabbage. In addition lot 1 was fed gluten 
feed and animal meal and lot 2 gluten meal and cut bone. The health 
of the fowls fed animal meal was, in general, good; 1 fowl became ill 
and was killed. Bowel troubles were not uncommon in the lot fed cut 
bone; 2 fowls in this lot died and 1 was killed owing to a disjointed 
leg. Only 0.27 oz. of bone was fed per hen daily. The author found it 
impossible to feed a larger amount without serious bowel trouble. The 
principal results of the test are shown in the following table: 


Animal meal V9, oat bone for egg production. 


1 Food con 
•umed. 

1 

Cost of 
food per day 
per fowL 

Number of 
eggepro 
dnoM. i 

Weight - 
per egg. 

Coet of 
food per 
egg 


Lh». Oza. 

Cent, 


Om. 

Oanta, 

Lot 1 (out bone). 

621 8 1 

0.35 

788 

1.05 

1.14 

Lot 2 (animal meal).< 

640 11 

1 

.88 

812 

LOS 

1.04 


A test of the quality of the eggs raw and boiled was made. The eggs 
from the fowls fed animal meal were inferior in color and favor to the 
others. From this test and those previously reported the following 
conclusions are drawn: 

** We have now carried through 5 experiments, comparing these 2 feeds. Two have 
given results slightly favorable to the bone in number of eggs; one a similar result 
in ihvor of the animal meal; and 2, the two last, which have been the most perfectly 
cairied out, have been most decisively favorable to the animal meal. The latter has 
also been found the sate Ibod. The greatly preponderating weight of the evidence 
afteded by these experiments, which have been most carefhUy conducted, is there¬ 
fore in favor of the animal meal.” 
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Narrow vs. wide rations for eggprodnotion (pp. 93-98).—^Two trials are 
reported. In both the nutritive ratio for lot 1 was narrow and that 
for lot 2 wide. The first trial (in the winter) began December 12 and 
closed April 30^ the second (in the summer) began May 1 and closed 
October 4. In both trials the 2 lots were fed wheat, oats, bran, ani¬ 
mal meal, and green food (cabbage and cut clover in winter and lawn 
grass in summer). In addition in the first test lot 1 was given mid¬ 
dlings and gluten feed and lot 2 corn meal and corn, the nutritive ratio 
for the 2 lots being 1:4.7 and 1:5.6, respectively. In the second trial 
lot 1 was given middlings in addition to the foods mentioned above and 
lot 2 corn meal and corn. Both lots received some gluten feed alsa 
The principal results of the 2 tests are summarized in the following 
table : 

Influence of narrow ra, wide rations on egg production. 


Food con¬ 
sumed. 

Cost of 
food pi^rday 
per fowl. 

' Number of 
ecKs pro¬ 
duced. 

Weight 
per egg. 

1 Cost of 
food'per 

Teat 1 (whiter); 

Lbs. Ozs. 

Cent. 


Ozs. 

Cent. 

Lot 1 (narrow ration). 

. 638 5 

0.33 

860 ' 

1.98 

0.09 

Lot 2 (wide ration). 

.1 566 5 

.26 

1,071 

1.95 

.61 

Test 2 (sumnier): 






Lot 1 (narrow ration) . 

. 646 0 

.32 

850 

1.08 

.88 

Lot 2 (wide ration). 

.1 594 8 

.20 

1,095 

1. 90 

.61 


In both trials the health of the fowls remained good, with the excep¬ 
tion that in the second test one of the hens in lot 1 was sick for a few 
days. At the close of the test the condition of the plumage of the 
fowls was Judged by an expert. They were then slaughtered. The 
principal conclusions follow: 

^'Tbe hens on the wide (rich in corn) ration laid a great many more eggs in both 
the winter and in the summer experiments than those on the narrower ration. 

**The difference in favor of the wide ration amounts to 26 per cent in the winter 
trial and to 33^ per cent in the summer trial, upon the basis of eciuai number of hen 
days. 

‘'The total cost of feeds was less for the wide ration and of course the cost per 
egg was much less. In the production of 100 doz. eggs the saving on the baeis of 
our winter test would amount to $4.56; on the basis of the summer tost to $3.24. 

“In average weight of the eggs produced there is a small diderence in favor of 
thanarrow ration, but in quality the weight of family evidence shows the egg pro¬ 
duced by the corn-fed hens to have been somewhat superior. They were deeper yel¬ 
low and of a milder davor than the eggs from the narrower ration. 

“The fowls on the wide ration gained somewhat in weight and were heavi€»r at 
the close of the experiment than the others, notwithstanding the much larger number 
of eggs laid. . 

“The average weights before and after dressing were as follows: Narrow-ration 
fowls5.07 lbs., dressed weight 4.37 lbs.; wide-ration fowls5.44 lbs., dressed weight 
4.81 lbs. The narrow-ration fowls gave 86 percent dressed weight; the others, 88 
per cent. The dressed fowls were judged by a market expert who pronounced the 
corn-fed fowls slightly superior to the others. 

“The results are thus greatly in favor of the ration richer in com meal and corn; 
and so important will a knowledge of this fact prove (if confirmed by further trials), 
because of the cheapness of these foods as compared with wheat, that the experiment 
is being repeated this year with 3 different breeds of fowls, using corn more largely 
than last year.'' 
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The ifn^mnoe of ihe^cooh on egg production (pp. 98-101).—Two tests of 
the of the cook on egg production were reported. These 

tests were Made with the fowls used in the test mentioned above on the 
effect of condition i>owder and cut bone on egg production. In each 
test 2 of 16 fowls each were used. In both cases a White Leg¬ 
horn cock was placed with lot 1. Experimental conditions were the 
same im both tests. The fowls were fed wheat, oats, bran, gluten feed, 
and animiil meal. The principal conclusions are shown in the following 
table: 

Influence of the cock on egg production. 


.— ly— '■ ■ - ■ ' - 

food con¬ 
sumed. 

Cost of food 
per day per 

1 foWl. 

Number of 
eggs pro¬ 
duct. 

! 

Weight per 
«gg. 

Cost of food 
per egg. 

Test 1 1 

Lh8. OzM. 

Cent 1 


OZM, 

Cent. 

Let 1 (wfth cook).. 

404 0 

1 0.29 ' 

631 

1.96 

0.88 

Lot a. 

400 0 

.31 1 

630 

1.95 

.87 

Test 2: 

Let 1 (with cook). 

3a5 12 

.30 

629 

1.98 

.83 

Lot 2. 

364 4 

i •'•‘O' 

526 

1.97 

.93 


In boA teats tlie health of the poultry remained good. The author’s 
conohtskm was that the cock was without apparent influence upon egg 
production. 

**Ixi oas respect only is there agreement in the results of the 2 trials; the average 
weight of the eggs from the hens with which a mule was kept was slightly the 
greater hi.both trials. It seems not impossible that this effect may be due to the fact 
that the eggs had been fertilized. The diflerouce, however, is (exceedingly small and 
would be wholly without significance to the producer of eggs for market or for table 
nse.’^ 

Banana flour (Dieiet, and Hyg, Gaz,, 15 (1899)^ No, 11, pp, 648,649 ),—A brief note 
on the subject. 

Viohka seed aa a famine food, A. H. Church (Jgr. Ledger, 1899, No, 1 (Veg, 
Prod,99r^ No, 46), pp, S), —The composition of Vichka seed (Cyanotie axillaris) is 
reported and its food value discussed. 

Ragi tailings as a priaon food in the Madras Presidency, A. II. Church 
(Agr. Ledger, 1899, No, 4 ( Veg, Prod, eer,, No, 49), pp 5 ),—The composition of ragi 
tailings (the outer seed coat of millet, EleuHne ooracana) is reported and its food 
value discussed. 

Report on prison dietaries, J. C. Dunlop (Glasgow: James ffedderwick Sons, 
1890, pp, 1S4), —^The report is an exhaustive study of prison dietaries in Scotland, 
with euggestious for reform. An appendix contains notes on the Scottish poorhouse 
dietaries and prison dietaries in other countries. 

The equipment of camps and escpeditions, C. H. Snow (Pp, SI, tahle 1; 
reprUsted from Trans, Amer, Inst. Mining Engineers, 1899), —A paper read before the 
AniMican Institute of Mining Engineers at a meeting held in New York in February,^ 
1899. Among other things the author discusses the food requirements of persons 
in various expeditions in regions where there is little or no local food supply. 
Diflhrent condensed and prepared foods are described and a number of rations made 
up of such foods are suggested. 

The danger of formaldehyde adulteration ( British Food Jour,, 1 (1899), No, 10, 

997).—Remarks on the action of weak eolations on gelatinous and albuminous 
sahetancea in retarding digestion, etc. 

13050—No. 
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A new reepiretion oalosimeter end eaqierlmente on tlie ooninireiilHen of 
energy in the human body, W. O. Atwatbr and £. B. Bosa. (PAyf* ^ 

K 0 i* S, pp. lif9^16S,fig$. 118; 4, pp, ei4^£Sl,flg$, f ).--Thi8 apparatus has beendasoribed 
in another publication (E. S. B.> 9,p.86S; 11, p. 872). 

The food value of eugar (Beet Sugar Oaz., 1 (1899), Ko, 7, pp* IS, 16)^--^The article 
ia based on a paper read by F. Strohmer at the recent annual meeting Of the Central 
Association of the Beet Sugar Industry of Austro-Unngary. 

Nutritive value of maiae, R. Lopkz y Parra (BoL Soo. Agr. Mexicaaa, 8S (1899), 
No* 36, pp, 710-713). —A general article, pointing out the value of maize for Mexico. 

The food value of olive-oil oake, M. Dybowski (BuL Soo, Nat. Agr,, France, 39 
(1899), No, 7, pp* 510-318), —The composition of ohve-oil oake is reported, as well as 
tests of its feeding value for domestic animals. It was found to be a satisfactory 
food for pigs when combined with maize. Satisfactory results were not obtained 
with other animals. 

Comparative feeding value of hay and alfalfa, Mt)NTz and Girard (Jour, Agri- 
vole [Paris], 10 (1899), No, 111, pp, 112-116), —A discussion embracing the chemistry, 
composition, and digestibility of alfalfa and hay, based upon experiments previously 
reported (E. S. R., 10, p. 379). 

Experiments with salt-marsh hay, J. B. Lindsey bt al. (MoeeachoeeUe Hatek 
Sta, Rpt, 1898, p, 42), —Brief reference is made to the experiments with salt-marsh 
hay reported in a previous publication (E. S. R., 10, p. 472). 

Poplar leaves for feeding animals, C. Sarcb (Belg, Hort. ei Agr,, 11 (1899), No. 18, 
pp, 274,276), —The successfhl feeding of poplar leaves in time of drought is noted. 

The mal^g of silage, Stutzbr (FUhltng^e Landto, Ztg,, 48 (1899), No. 20, pp, 743- 
749).—A general discussion. 

The reputed value of alcohol as a protector of protein, R. Rosbmakn (Areh. 
Physiol, [Pfluger], 77 (1899), No, 7-8, pp, 405-424), —A controversial article. 

Investigations on the use of beets in feeding animals, L. Brbtiqnubrb and 
Du Pont (Ann, Agron,, 25 (1899), No. 6, pp, 257-281, fig, 1), —The yield and composi¬ 
tion of tankard, collet rose ^^rich,’^ and collet rose ^intermediate’’ beets is reported, 
as well as feeding experiments with sheep in which these beets constituted a consid¬ 
erable part of the ration. 

The freezing of feeding stuffs (Landto, Wchnbl, Schlesujig-Nolstein, 49 (1899), No, 
43, pp, 791-799),—This article, taken from the Landwirtsohafthohe Zeitung fUr West¬ 
falen und Lippe, discusses the chemical changes produced in potatoes, b^ts, and 
other feeding stuffs by freezing, quoting the work of a number of investigators. 

The formation of sugar from protein, R. Cohn (Ztsohr, Biol,, 28 (1899), No, 1-2, 
pp. 211-218), —Experiments with rabbits are reported which, in the author’s opinion, 
show the formation of glycogen from leucin. 

Nc V investigations on the heat of formation and combustion of various 
nitrogenous and other compounds, M. Berthklot and G. Andki^. (Compi, Bend, 
Aoad, Sci, Paris, 128 (1899), No, 16, pp. 969-971). —^The bodies used include cboles- 
terin, xanthin, nicotin, indol, etc. 

Two new reactions for distinguishing between peptic and pancreatic diges- 
tlon, V.Harlay (Jour, Pharm, et Chim., 6, ser,, 9 (1899), pp, 468-470). 

The relation of the composition of the ash of young guinea pigs to the ash of 
the milk they have consumed, £. Abdbrhaldkn (Ztsohr, Physiol. Chem., 27 <i999), 
No. 4-3, pp. 356-367). 

The relation between rapidity of growth and composition of miiir consumed 
in nursing dogs, pigs, sheep, goats, and guinea pigs, E. Abdkrhaldkn (Ztsohr. 
Physiol* Chem., 27 (1899), No. 4-6, pp, 408-462), —This is a continuation of a psevious 
investigation.^ 

The cattle of Kumaon, G. K. Walker (Agr. Ledger, 1899, No, 7 (Veg, Prod, ser,. 
No, 28), pp, 7), —The appearence, characteristics, and the suitability of these native 

»Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 26, No. 6, p. 487. 
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«ailt#for dairy parposM and at draft animals are disoiuted as well as tbeir 
dstdlng^ we, breedings etc. They are said to resemble in appearenoe the Kerry- 
I>BfcteroattleM>f Great Britain and Ireland. 

Haaamitig^ cattle, P.Cagnt {Prog. Agr. et Fit., le (/S99), No. $6, pp. 986^992, 
Jig$. S). —^A. method of measuring the external conformation of cattle. 

Fattening^ sheep for freeaing {Agr. Qaz. New South Wales, 10 {1899), No. 9, p. 
901). —A note on the snocessfbl and profitable fattening of sheep on such crops as 
pumpkins, prairie grass, alfalfa, and rape in New Zealand. The mutton is kept for 
shipment in cold storage. 

Horae feeding {An. Soc. Rural Argentina, $4 {1899), No. 5, pp. 149,14S). —^The sub- 
Jeqt is diseussed with reference to local conditions. 

Annnal reports of the poultry assooiationa of the Province of Ontario, 1898, 
{Ontario J>ept. Agr., 1899, pp, 68, fig. 1), —In addition to the usual statistics this bul¬ 
letin contains a number of articles on poultry and poultry raising by difierent 
contributors. 

Poultry^ raising from an Hngllsh standpoint, F. Hood {Fuhling^s Landw.Ztg., 48 
{1899), No. 90, pp. 749-^7SS). —A popular article. 

Bgg production, L. C. Vrrky {Jour. British Dairy Farmers' Aesec., 14 {1899), pt. 1, 
pp. 91-99). general discussion with special reference to English conditions. Many 
statistics SFre quoted. 

Poultry feeding, A. dk ViLLfeLE {Rev. Agf. Reunion, 5 {1899), No. 8, pp. S6S-S67).—JL 
general article quoting recent work and discussing local conditions. 

Foods Ibr poultry {Jour. Jamaica Agr. Soc., S {1899), No. 10, pp. 574-677). —^Dis¬ 
cusses the subject with reference to local conditions. 

The infiuenoe of freeseing on the development of the embryo in hen’s eggs, £. 
Rabjlaud {Compt. Rend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 198 {1899), No. 19, pp. 1188-1185). —Low 
temperature produced marked changes in the embryo. When the eggs hatched, 
monstrosities were numerous. 


DAIRY FARMING—DAIEYDrO. 

Baeperiments to ascertain the effect *of different amounts of 
protein upon the cost and quality of milk, J. B. Lindsey et al. 
{MasHochmetts Hatch 8ta. Rpt. 1898, pp. A2, 43), —A brief preliminary 
report on 2 experimeuts with 12 cows, made to study the effect of rations 
containing 1.5,2, and 2,5 lbs. of digestible protein. The total amount 
of digestible nutrients was the same in each of the 3 rations. The first 
experiment lasted 9 weeks and the second 4 weeks. 

^^About 5 per cent more milk was produced on 2 lbs. and 10 per cent more on 2.5 
lbs. of protein daily, than when the animals received 1.5 lbs. each. The quality of 
the milk was scarcely changed. . . . 

*^It is believed that a continuous feeding of 2 or 2.5 lbs. of protein daily tendi^ to 
some extent, to develop the milk-producing capacity of the cow. . . . 

'^The writer is of the opinion that animals weighing from 800 to 1,000 lbs., pro¬ 
ducing from 10 to 15 qts. of milk per day, should receive about 2.5 lbs. of digestibla 
pfotdn and 15 to 16 lbs. of total nutrients daily. This is in accordance with Wolff’s 
raUpas. When protein is costly, it might be advisable to reduce the amount to 2 lbs. 
daUy," 

Oh the composition of tho milk jrielded morning and evening 
by oows at Olasneven government agxlonltnral institatione, 0. 

A. Caubbon (BritUk Food Jour., 1 (1899), Fo. 6,pp. 168,169). —^The 
data were eeoured in connection with an experiment ou the economy of 
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flaxseed vb, linseed cake for milch cows, not yet completed. / 4be yield 
and composition of the milk of each of 8 cows is given for* 6 diye during 
April. The mean composition of the milk of the 8 cows foitths 6 days 
was as follows: Morning—total solids, 12.1; solids not-fat, t*2; &t,2*9 
per cent; evening—total solids, 13.88; solids-not fat, 9; fai^ 4.88 per 
cent. 

''In the 48 Bpecimens of morning’s milk the nonfatty solids never were bo low as 
8.5 per cent, the minimal standard, while in 18 of the specimens the fats wm below 
the minimal standard of 2.75 per cent. 

" In the 48 specimens of evening’s milk the solids-not-fat never sank below the 
minimal standard, hut in 18 instances they were less than 9 per cent. » 

"It will be seen, then, so far as these 96 specimens of milk are concettted, the 
standard of 8.5 per cent of nonfatty solids holds good; but that the standard for fats 
fails in the case of the morning’s milk. The morning’s milk was rich in nonfatty 
solids and poor in fats, while the evening’s milk was rather poor in nonfatty solids 
and very rich in fats. In some instances the percentage of fat was more than twice 
as large in the evening’s milk as in the morning’s. 

"There was only 8 hours’ interval between the times of milking; if the interval 
were longer, the difference between the morning’s and evening’s milk might not be 
so groat.” 

The animals were fed for 2 weeks on rations which seem to have 
been insufficient.” The cows lost in weight, and in some cases there 
was a slight shrinkage in yield of milk, but the composition cemained 
practically unchanged, iTidicating that it is the desh of the animals 
that first declines when the aliment is insufficient.” 

The acidity of A. L. Tourchot (Ahn, in Britinh Food Jour.j 1 
(7(S.95), No. 7, p. 199). —The author advocates the determination of acid¬ 
ity in addition to the chemical composition. In order to asewtain the 
average acidity of fresh milk he examined a large number of samples of 
known origin. The acidify was found to be fairly constant in milk 
under 12 hours old, from 1.4 to l.Gcc.of decinormal soda solution being 
required to neutralize 10 cc. of milk, 

" The normal quantity being placed at 0.126 to 0.144 per cent lactic acid, a weaker 
acidity indicates watering, or a milk consisting partly of cream. A greater acidity 
than the foregoing figures may be caused by the milks being too old or unelean, or 
having been derived from freshly-calved cows. With regard to milk from the latter 
source, the observations tend to show that It possesses a higher acidity than ordinary 
milk (sometimes reaching 1.8 cc. deci*norinul soda, for 10 cc. milk), and that this 
high acidity continues for 2 weeks after calving, such milk still retaining its peonliat 
odor. ... If its acidity when sold exceeds a certain degree—say 1.7 cc. deci-Aormal 
soda to 10 cc. milk in summer, when the cows are on pasture, and 1.6 when being 
stall-fed—it should be rejected as unfit for food. ... If, on the other hand, the 
acidity falls below 1.2 in winter and 1.4 in summer, it is an indication of a fraudulent 
addition of water, or of the presence of an imhealtby cow in the herd, which, of 
course, renders the milk unlit for food. These figures are the moan results of elser* 
vations for Canada.” 

Properties of galactase, a digestive ferment of miilc, S. M. Bab> 

OOOK, H. L. Bussell, and A. Vivian ( Wisconsin Sta, Rpt. 189^ pp. 
77-86 ).—Previous experiments (B. 8. R., 10, p. 786) to determine tlie 
properties of a digestive ferment in milk, for which the name galactase 
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is proposed, have been repeated on a more extended scale, and a pre¬ 
liminary report of the work, including methods and results, is given. 
Galactase is considered as allied in some respects to trypsin, and pos¬ 
sesses in common with other enzyms the property of attaching itself to 
finely divided particles in susxjension. Accordingly it occurs in larger 
proportions in cream and in separator slime than in milk. Concentrated 
extracts of galactase were prepared from separator slime. It rapidly 
decomposes hydrogen peroxid. As shown by digestion experiments in 
milk, the x)roteolytic action was greater at a temperature of 37 to 42^ C. 
than above or below this range. Heating for 10 minutes at 71^ O. 
reduced its action, and heating for 10 minutes at 76® C. destroyed the 
ferment. 

Enzym solutions -,4 and .jV normal alkaline, neutral, and ^ normal 
acid were used in digestion experiments in gelatin. The neutral or 
slightly alkaline reaction was most favorable to liquefaction, the deci- 
normal solutions of acid and alkali retarding it. Tested by Fermfs 
method, none of these solutions alter being heated at 65 to 80^^ C. for 
from 10 to 60 minutes showed any liquefying action on gelatin. As 
determined by Storch’s test (E. S. 11., 10, p. 384), hydrogen i)eroxid was 
decomposed in the neutral and alkaline gelatin when the temx)erature 
of heating did not exceed 75^ 0. for 60 minutes or 80^ C. for 10 miimtes. 

Galactase is destroyed by mercuric chlorid, formalin, phenol and its 
derivatives, and carbon bisulphid. Chloroform was found the most 
satisfactory antiseptic in milk which would still permit the action of 
the enzym. Decomposition products formed by galactase are similar to 
those formed in tryptic digestion. 

Distribution of galactase in cow’s milk, S. M. Babcock, H. L. 
Russell, and A. Vivian ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 87-92). — The 
quantity of galactase in the milk of 5 cows as measured by the amount 
of soluble proteids formed was determined at difierent periods of lac¬ 
tation. The results are tabulated, and show but ‘‘little difference dur¬ 
ing the advancing period ol lactation, the milks taken at difierent 
periods varying in no regular manner.’’ The amount of soluble pro¬ 
teids, however, was slightly increased during the beginning of the 
colostrum period as com[)ared with the normal milk of the same animal. 
This difterence increased with the age of the samx)le, indicating a more 
rapid digestion of proteids in colostrum milk. Milk from 7 cows at the 
same stage of lactation treated with 5 per cent chloroform and kept at 
an approximately uniform temperature was analyzed at difierent times 
for 6 months. The results are tabulated and shown in a diagram. In 
the fresh milk the nitrogen in soluble form ranged from 0.04 to 0.05 per 
cent, or 8 to 10 jier cent of the total nitrogen present. “ The progressive 
formation of soluble nitrogenous compounds as the milks increase in 
age is strikingly apparent.” 

Distribution of galactase in different species of M am m a l i a, 

S. M. Babcock, H. L. Russell, and A. Vivian ( Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 
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1S98^ pp. 93--97),—A stady similar to the above was made with hnman 
milk and milk irom the cow, sheep, goat, sow, mare, bnrro, and^ grade 
buffalo. Analyses of the milks when ff*e8h and at different intervals 
are tabulated. Diagrams show the percentage of soluble nitrogenous 
products in the various milks and the percentage of total nitrogen iu 
soluble form for 6 months. ^^The results show that the presence of a 
proteolytic ferment is not confined to cow’s milk, but is found in the 
milk of all species of animals which we have examined.” No relation 
was discovered as existing between the action of galactase and the 
maternal function. ^ 

The antiseptic value of certain chemicals in milk, S. M. BM- 
COOK, H. L. Bussell, and A. Vivian ( Wisconsin Sta. RpU 1898^ pp. 
98-103). —In connection with investigations on the enzyms in milk, a 
study was made of the antiseptic value of a number of chemicals which 
have been considered as acting upon organized ferments without mate* 
rially affecting the unorganized ferments or enzyms. The following 
chemicals were used in 2 series of experiments with milk of 0.08 and 
0.11 per cent acidity: Benzol, chloroform, ether, toluol, xylol, anilin, 
arsenious acid, oil of origanum, thymol, sodium fiuorid, phenol, sodium 
chlorid, oil of cloves, oil of cassia, oil of Ceylon cinnamon, turpentine, 
and oil of mustard. The results are tabulated, from which ^^it is evi* 
dent that there is a marked discrepancy between the ability of these 
substances to prevent bacterial changes in milk and their reputed effi¬ 
ciency as antiseptics.” This is explained on the theory that they form 
insoluble compounds with the butter fat, thus lessening their antiseptic 
properties. The efficiency of 2 antiseptics was similarly diminished in 
experiments in which olive oil was added to bacterial cultures. 

the number of diiteroiit chemicals tested, only 4, viz., chloroform, ether, benzol 
and toluol, are to be recommended in studying these inherent enzyms. 

** With these 4 antiseptics, distinction should be made between the curdling and 
the proteolytic action. Ether retards the curdling of milk, while scarcely any dif¬ 
ference exists in the time of curdling with the other 3 antiseptics. This edeot alone 
suggested to us the possibility of a curdling enzyro in milk that was different f^om 
the dig 'Sting ferment. 

‘‘All of these substances undoubtedly exert some repressing action on the proteo¬ 
lytic changes. Small increments in the amount of antiseptics employed, indicates, 
almost without exception, that a retardation in the rate of digestion took place. 
This is especially marked in the case of chloroform where a variation from 5 to 12 
per cent diminished the amount of soluble products 17 per cent. Chloroform and 
ether seem to affect the digestive changes least of all. Chloroform is undoubtedly 
the best agent for work upon this enzym, as 2 to 3 per cent keeps milk perfectly. 
Also, on account of its high specific gravit}", and its affinity for fat, the cream is 
thereby submerged, thus rendering possible more accurate sampling.^’ 

Effect of varying strengths of rennet extract in cnrdling miik^ 

J. W. Decker {Wisconsin Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp, 31-34), —Solutions were 
made of Hansen’s rennet extract by diluting 5,10,16,20, and 25 co. of 
the strong commercial extract to 50 cc. A rennet test was made with 
each of these solutions in which 5 oc. was used to coagulate 160 oc« of the 
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game milk at 86^ F, The Monrad rennet test was used. The time 
required for coagulation with the solution of 5 cc. in 50 was 90 seconds. 
Assuming the time required for coagulation to var^ inversely as the 
strength of the solution, the time required with the other solutions 
should have been 45, 30, 22, and 18 seconds, respectively. The actual 
time required, however, was 51, 41, 32, and 28 seconds, respectively. 
The power of the rennet extract was, therefore, not proportional to the 
degree of the dilution. Similar results were obtained in 4 series of 
experiments in curdling larger quantities of milk in a cheese vat. 

Viewing the resnlts obtained praotioally, we must conclude that the usual 
method of comparing the money values of 2 hrauds of rennet extract, in which these 
values are cousidered as proportioned to the times required in an ordinary rennet 
test, is not correct. The relative amonnts of the extracts required to coagulate the 
same quantity of the same milk, at 86° F., should determine their relative money 
values.” 

The action of rennet in watered milk, J. W. Decker (Wisconsin 
Sta. Bpt. 189dy pp. 35y 36 ).—Two experiments are reported. These 
were conducted with the Monrad rennet test (in which 5 cc. of the 
commercial rennet extract is dilated to 50 cc. and 5 cc. of this dilute 
solution used to coagulate 100 cc. of milk at F.). In the first 
experiment 96 seconds were required to coagulate undiluted milk, and 
345 seconds to coagulate the same milk diluted one-half with water. In 
the Bec;ond experiment with milk diluted oi/e half, one*third, one-fourth, 
and one-fifth, the time required for coagulation was 21 seconds for the 
undiluted milk, and for the diluted 35, 26, 23, and 22 seconds, respec¬ 
tively. The time of coagulation is shown by these experiments to 
be increased by the addition of water to milk, but the amount of such 
adulteration in a factory would probably not be enough to make a 
noticeable difference.’’ 

Relativa absorption of odors in warm and cold milk, H. L. Rus¬ 
sell (Wisconsin 8ta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 104-109 ).—^The following method 
was employed in several series of experiments to determine the relative 
absorption of different odors by warm and cold milk. 

large box with a tight-fitting cover was taken and in the bottom of the 
same were placed 2 Jars, one filled with warm water and the other with ice or cold 
water. On the surface' of each receptacle was then placed a basin filled with milk. 
The relatively large body of warm and cold water maintained the respective milk 
samples at temperatures above and below that of the surrounding air. In the bot¬ 
tom of the box was then ])laced samples of various snbstances that were to be tested 
as to their odor-yielding properties. In passing judgment on the relative absorption 
of odors, the samples of milk that had been exposed were placed in glass bottles an4 
then brought to the same temperatare, care l^eing taken to thoronghly mix the sam¬ 
ples so that no physical difterence could be detected that would enable the scorers 
to recognize the respective samples as they tested them from day to day.” 

Trials were made with corn silage, horse manure, urine of cows, and 
the oils of cinnamon, wintergreen, and peppermint. The results on the 
whole are considered as showing that, contrary to general belief, warm 
milk absorbs odors more rapidly than cold. The relative absorption of 
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the different odors is discussed. Peppermint was absorbed the most 
readily. 

On the use of boric acid and formic aldehyde as milk presenra- 
tives, S. Eideal and A. G. R. Poulbrton {Public Healthy 11 {1899)y 
No. 8ypp. 554-568). —From experiments made by Thomson and by the 
authors the latter fix the minimum quantity of these preservatives suffi¬ 
cient to preserve milk for 24 hours at not less than 1 part in 50,000 of 
formaldehyde, and not less than 35 grains per gallon (0.05 per cent) of 
a mixture of boric acid and borax. They repoi t experiments on the 
effect of boric acid and formaldehyde on artificial digestion,^ using 
different amounts of the preservatives, from which they (conclude that— 

** Neither boric acid mixtare in the proportion of 1 in 2,000, nor formaldehyde 1 in 
50,000, has any appreciable effect on the proteolytic action of the peptic and pan¬ 
creatic enzyms. The ainylolytic action of saliva is distinctly retarded by the boric 
acid mixture, but to a much less extent by formaldehyde. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that salivary dif^cstiou does not exist in infants, and has possibly only 
a minor importance in the metabolic economy of adults. 

'^Taka diastase is interesting^ as being a mold ferment, and because of the marked 
influence which the boric acid mixture has on retarding its amylolysis. 

'‘The preservatives have no marked effect on the digestibility of the food after 
contact for 20 to 24 hours prior to the action of the enzym.’’ 

The effect of formalin of different strengths on 3 kittens, a rabbit, and 
2 guinea pigs was studied for periods covering nearly a month and a 
half. The authors conclude from these experiments that “ formalde¬ 
hyde in quantities necessary for the preservation of milk has no marked 
effect upon proteid metabolism, as evidenced by the variation in weight 
of the animals experimented on, or by waste of ingested nitrogen.’’ 

The authors mention that fish were not noticeably affected by being 
kept in water containing 1 part of formaldehyde in 50,000 for 0 days, 
changing the water daily, and that frogs suffered no apparent incon¬ 
venience from being kept for 2 hours in a solution of 1 part in 20,000. 

"We therefore are of the opinion that, ho far aH our present knowledge is con¬ 
cerned— 

"(1) Boric acid in the jjroportionof 1 in 2,000 and formaldehyde in the proportion 
of 1 in50,000 are effective preservatives for milk for a period of 24 hours; 

" (2) That these quantities have no appreciable effect upon digestion; 

"(3) That these quantities have no appreciable effect upon the digestibility of 
foods preserved by tbem; and 

"(4) That formaldehyde in the above proportion, so far as our investigations have 
extended, does not appear to have any injurious action upon animal tissues or on 
nutrition.^' 

The use of boric acid and formaldehyde as food preservatives, 

O. }1'EBNBR{British Food Jour.y 1 {1899)y No.5yp.lS2). —Thisiaacriticism 
of couclusious 2, 3, and 4 in the above article. It is claimed that the 
author’s own figures show, in nearly every case, an inhibiting influence 
on digestion of both the boric acid and the formaldehyde in the propor¬ 
tions recommended, although usually small. The experiments with 
animals are criticized on the ground that there were no control animals 
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with which the gaius of the subjects could be compared, aud from the 
results as stated the critic is inclined to infer that the preservatives 
added to the diet had a depressing and injurious influence upon assimi¬ 
lation. 

The effect of pressure in the preservation of milk, 13. H. Hite 
{West Virginia 8ta. Bui, 58^pp. 15-35^figs. 6 ).—This is a preliminary 
report on investigations to determine the effect of pressure in the pres¬ 
ervation of milk, aud contains the details and results of a large number 
of experiments. 

The general method employed was as follows: A sample of milk was 
inclosed in a collapsible tin tube, placed in a hollow steel cylinder, the 
remaining space in the cylinder being filled with water, and subjected 
to hydraulic pressure apjflied to a piston fitted to the cylinder. The 
diflTerent pieces of apparatus employed in the progress of the work are 
described and in some cases figured. A 100-ton hydraulic press was 
used. Considerable difficulty was experienced in obtaining cylinders 
that would withstand the higher i^ressures. 

Several hundred samples of milk in all were subjected for various 
length of time to pressures ranging from a few hundred pounds to 100 
tons. In every experiment a duplicate sample received the same treat¬ 
ment, except pressure, aud the results in the 2 cases are compared. 

In the experiments carried on at room temperature, pressures lower 
than 10 tons to the square inch did not materially delay the souring 
of milk as compared with check samples. Milk subjected to pressures 
of 10 to 15 tons for 2 weeks was sweet at the end oftlietest. Pressures 
of 30 tons for 1 hour delayed the souring of milk 24 hours, aud pres¬ 
sures of 70 to 95 tons for from 5 minutes to 1 hour delayed souring 2 to 
7 days. “The best results Irom a practical standpoint were doubtless 
those obtained with pressures of 10 to 15 tons for as many days.^^ 

In a number of experiments the samples of milk enclosed in the 
cylinders were kept at temperatures of 140 to 170® F. for 5 minutes to 
4 hours by means of a water bath. Pressures of 5 to 20 tons in these 
tests gave much better results than corresponding pressures at lower 
temperatures. In one test several tubes were filled with milk that had 
been allowed to remain in a loosely covered can all day. These samples 
were subjected to pressures of 7 to 12 tons at temperatures of 152 to 
160^ F. for 1 to 3 hours. After being kept at the room temperature for 
10 days a number of the samples were opened aud found to be sweet. 
Six of the remaining samples were shipped to New York City and back, 
after which 2 wore opened, and these and the other samples opened 
later were sweet. 

“The results obtained by the use of pressure alone would seem to indicate that in 
the usual method of heating milk to temperatures above the boiling poiut of water 
the slight pressure developed at these temperatures would of itself fall far short of 
sterilizing the milk. It would also appear that by using much higher pressures 
(10 tons) sterilization'* may be effected at much lower temperatures.'^ 
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In none of the expenments were the bacteria in the milk found to be 
completely destroyed by pressure. While the soaring of the milk was 
prevented in many cases, other changes were sometimes indicated by a 
‘‘musty’’ odor or a change in color. Germs of anthrax, typhoid fever, 
taberculosis, and bubonic plague and Pratem vulgaris^ which had been 
added to the milk, were not killed by pressures of 10 to 15 tons for 8 
days. The pathogenic germs were found more resistant to pressure 
than those concerned in the soaring of milk. 

Provision is being made at the station for continuing the experiments 
with larger quantities of milk. 

On butter and some changes in the same, J. HanuS (Idsty Ghem- 
ick^j 23 {1899)^ pp. 27^ 67; ahi, in Chem. Ztg.^ 63 (1899)^ No. 68j Report.^ 
p. 257). —The author examined 25 samples of butter sold in Prague and 
made in the mountains, Hohenelbe, etc. The following range was 
observed: Acid number—unmelted batter 2.50 to 20.82, melted batter 
2.57 to 20.18; Keichert-Meissl number, 24.03 to 31.57 (average, 26.69); 
saponification number, 223 to 235.3 (average, 227.4); Hehner number, 
85.26 to 92.34 (average 87.9); iodin number, 29.6 to 43.36 (average 36.05); 
water, 11.02 to 29,71 per cent; ash, 0.09 to 0.18 (including salt 1.82) 
cent; fat, 64.66 to 85.34 percent; milk sugar and casein, 1.94 to 6.39 per 
cent; specific gravity at lOO^ 0., 0,867 to 0.868. The ash content is 
regarded as very low. 

The author studied the possibility of estimating the rancidity from 
the amount of free volatile acids, but with negative results. In the 
process of becoming rancid the glycerids of the higher insoluble fatty 
acids seemed to be decomposed much more rapidly than the glycerids 
of the acids of lower molecular weight. 

Under the influence of air and light the saponifi(*ation equivalent 
and the acid number of butter fat increased, the iodin number decreased, 
and the Eeichert-Meissl number was not materially changed. From 
the data obtained the author concludes that lactone is formed from 
the unsaturated fatty acids by the action of air. Butter subjected to 
the a(*^iou of light and air gradually lost its yellowish color, becoming 
lardy in appearance, smelled very rancid, and had a sharp, tallowy 
taste. 

The proi>erties of some butter kept in a moist room for 4 months, 
until it became covered with mildew, are described. The action of the 
mildew caused a difrerent change from that of light and air. In this 
case only the glycerids of the saturated acids were decomposed, those 
especially of lower molecular weight being apparently fully oxidized, 
while the unsaturated acids were practicially unchanged. A small 
amount of aldehyde was formed, xirobably through oxidation of oleic 
acid. 

Investigation on the effect of salt (NaCl) on rennet actiM, 

J. W. Dbokeb ( Wisconsin 8ta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 37--41). —Several investi- 
gations were carried on during the year to determine the influence of 
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common salt on rennet action. Milk was dilated with different pro> 
XK)rtions of brine containing 15 per cent of salt. The rennet test of the 
undiluted milk was 30 seconds and of the same milk diluted with 
9,10^ 11^ 12.5,14, and 16.7 per cent of brine was 135, 155, 200, 210,230, 
and 310 seconds, respectively. The rennet test of milk diluted with 25 
per cent of water was 21 seconds, and of milk dilated with 25 per 
cent of brine containing 1 per cent of salt was 34 seconds. This retard¬ 
ing effect of salt upon the action of rennet was also shown by adding 
salt directly to the milk. The addition of 5 per cent of salt to the milk 
stopped coagulation entirely and smaller quantities hindered it greatly. 

only the nsual amoant of rennet is used and salt is added to the milk^ we will 
get the effect of adding too little rennet, namely, a slow-onring and very likely a 
corky cheese. It is therefore our opinion that salt should not be added to milk that 
is to be made into Cheddar cheese, and ior brick cheese it will be preferable to add 
the salt to the curd and not to the milk.’’ 

Eennet test solutions made up with water and with 5 per cent of 
brine required in one trial 20 and 31 seconds, respectively, to coagulate 
160 cc. of milk, and in another trial 22 and 28 seconds. Chemical 
analyses of 4 commercial rennet extracts shovt^d a salt content rang¬ 
ing from 16.04 to 17.21 per cent. In studying the effect of salt used in 
extracts as a preservative, an extract was prepared free from salt," 
which gave a rennet test of 35 seconds. The addition of salt to this 
extract reduced its coagulable power, 40 seconds being required when 
5 per cent of salt was added, and 52 seconds when 20 per cent was 
added. Boric acid and formalin in the milk also retarded the action of 
the rennet. Benuet tests were made using a salt-free extract and milk 
diluted one third, one-half, and three-fourths with water. As with 
commercial extracts the power of the rennet was increased with the 
dilution, and it is therefore concluded that ‘‘ the phenomenon of an 
increased proportional curdling power of dilate rennet extracts is inde¬ 
pendent of the salt that may be in the extracts.^ 

Method of handling sour milk in making cheese, J. W. Deokeb 
(Wisconsin 8ta. Bpt. 1898, pp* 42-44). —Milk containing 0.25 to 0.32 per 
cent of lactic acid was used in 4 comparisons of firming curds in water 
and by stirring on racks. The data are tabulated and show that 2 per 
cent of fat and from 0.108 to 0.144 per cent of lactic acid were washed 
out in the water used in firming. 

^'Several batches of cbeese made on the same days by the 2 methods of handling, 
were kept together for 2 months in the oaring room The cheese in which the acid 
was washed out by water developed ragged gas holes, and a flavor similar to oheeee- 
which is made up in summer without developing acid before pressing, and after¬ 
wards kept in a worm caring room. The cheese in which the whey was expelled by 
stirring was close in texture and of a very good flavor.” 

A stady of dairy salt, F. W. Woll (Wisconsin 8ta. Bui. 74, pp. 45, 
pit. 5, fig. 1 ).—^The author presents in tabular form chemical and 
meohanioal amUyses of 81 samples of dairy salt; with a discussion of 
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tbe data; gives the results of a number of experiments in salting but¬ 
ter; outlines the methods of manufacture, and discusses the compara¬ 
tive value of the Ashton, Diamond Crystal, Genesee, Vacuum Pan, and 
Worcester brands of dairy salt; and discusses, among other topics, the 
production of dairy salt, ideal butter salt, the use of salt in butter 
making, composition of salted and unsalted butter, salt as a butter pre¬ 
servative and as a flavor producer, and the use of salt in cheese making. 

The samples analyzed included 55 domestic and 25 foreign dairy salts, 
representing in all 37 brands. In the author’s discussion of results, it 
is stated that— 

‘‘The leading brands of [American] dairy salt in general contain 98 to over 99 per 
cent of pure sodium chlorid, 0.5 to 1.5 per cent calcium sulphate, 0.1 to 0.6 per cent* 
calcium chlorid, a trace of 0.2 per cent magnesium chlorid, none to 0.3 percent moist¬ 
ure, and none to below 0.1 per cent of insoluble impurities. ... If we compare 
the analyses of domestic and foreign dairy salts, we are at once struck by the great 
variations in the composition of the latter salts, and also by the fact that the leading 
brands of our American dairy salts are equally pure, and in some cases purer than 
any brands which rank highest in foreign dairy countries.^^ 

Of the American salts, 41 showed a content of pure sodium chlorid 
above 98 per cent, while of the foreign salts only 13 came above that 
limit. 

The mechanical examination consisted of determinations of the size 
of grain, apparent specific gravity, and relative rate of solubility of 
the different samples. The water absorbing power of salt was shown 
by experiment to increase with the content of calcium and magnesium 
chlorids. Photo-micrographs of salt crystals of 24 leading brands are 
shown in plates. 

In discussing the effect of the various brands of salt on butter, opin¬ 
ions from 13 butter judges, commission men, and creamery and cheese- 
factory companies, are quoted, from which it would api)ear that “no 
special brand stands first in all resj)ects, but that there is in general a 
fair choice between several of our leading dairy salts.” 

A summary of a large number of analyses of salted and unsalted but¬ 
ter is given to show that the addition of salt lessens the water content 
of butter. In this connection analyses made by the author of 28 
samples of foreign and 7 of American butter exhibited at the ^National 
Buttermakers’ Convention, held in Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., January, 1899, 
are given. The foreign butters were from 12 countries and showed 
a salt content ranging from 0.79 i)er cent (the average of 2 samples 
from France) to 2.86 per cent (the average of 7 samples from Ireland). 

A summary of 12 comparisons of fine-grained and coarse-grained salt 
in butter making showed 1.8 i)er cent greater loss in weight of butter 
during working when fine-grained salt was used, with no marked differ¬ 
ence in flavor of butter. The average composition of the 12 samples 
of butter in each series is given, and also of 8 samples worked on a 
Mason table worker and 12 worked in a Victor combined churn and 
worker. 
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Bow oan New Bngland oompete with the West in dairying? J. L. Hills 
(MoBBOohuBettB State Bd, Agr» Bpt. 1898,pp, 166-181 ).—In an address before a pnblio 
meeting of the Massaohuselts State board of agriculture the author pointed out the 
advantages possessed by eastern and western dairymen and offered suggestions for 
the meeting of western competition. 

Forage and soil crops for dairy cows, T. Shaw (Creamery Qaz,, 24 (1899), Ko. 11, 
p. 6), — k discussion of rye, mixed grains, and cowpeas for pasture, and oats and peas, 
alfalfa, soy beau, sorghum, and corn us soiling crops for dairy cows. It is believed 
that sugar-beet pulp can be fed more advantageously to cattle and sheep that are 
being fattened than to dairy cows. 

Tests of dairy cows, J.W. Decker (WisoonHin Sia. Bpt 1898,p. SO). —The results 
of official tests of 10 cows made by the station for the Holstein-Fresiaii Association 
are tabulated. 

Milk secretion of cows under the influence of rations rich in fat; F. Falke 
(Halle, 1898; ahe. in Ztaohr. Unterauch. Nahr. u. Genuaamtl., 2 (1899) No. 2, p. 234 ).—^The 
author fed 2 cows with a mixture of meadow hay and fat-free rape cake, and in 
different periods added emulsions of sesame, cocoa nut and almond oils in the form 
of drink. The fat contents of the milk increased in every case when the emulsiiied 
oils were given, but the yield of milk decreased. 

(For effect of this feeding on the butter see E. S. R., 10, p. 685.) 

Does a transmission of copper from food to milk take place ? F. Wirthle 
(Chem. Zig., 23 (1899), No. 77, p. 803 ).—Several samples of milk wore examined which 
were of quite blue color and were believed by the senders to be colored by copper 
sulphate, as the cows x>roducing them bad been partially fed on clover which had 
been sprayed with that material. A slight trace of copper was found in one case and 
none whatever in the others. The food is not believed to have had any indiience on 
the milk. 

Influence of pasture land on the quantity and quality of milk, 0. B. Davies 
(Jour. British Dairy Farmer a* A aaoc., 14 (1899), pt. S,pp. 217-223 ).—A summary of 
answers received ft’om dairymen to a list of questions bearing on this subject. 

Analyses of milk in Holland, A. Lam (liritUh Food Jour., 1 (1899), No. 10,pp.299- 
300).^^Thi6 is the report for 1898 of the odiciul analyst at Rotterdam, giving the 
results of about 150 analyses arranged b> mouths. For the year the total solids 
ranged from 11.20 to 13.04 and averaged 12.2.> per cent; the fat ranged from 2.94 to 
4.53 and averaged 3.62 x>cr cent; and the milk sugar from 8 to 9.38, and averaged 8.63 
per cent. The acidity (8oxhlet-Honkel) 20 hours after milking ranged from 3.2 to 
4, averaging 3.65. The results are compared with the averages for 4 years past. 

Milk and cream, J, B. Lindsey (Maaaachusetfa State Bd. Agr. lipt. 1898, pp. 346- 
368 ).—A poxiiilar discussion of the formation and composition of milk, changes in 
milk due to bacteria, pasteurization, separation of cream, and methods of handling 
and marketing milk and cream. 

. Milk and milk preparations, A. Heubner (Ztaohr. Didiet. u. Phya, Ther., 3 (1899), 
No. l,pp.S-17). 

Qoats for the supply of milk to cottagers, H. S. Holmes-Pegler (»7ottr. British 
Dairy Farmers* Aaaoo., 14 (1899), No. l.pp. 16-20).— the yields of milk by a num¬ 
ber of gouts, and remarks on oomx>osition and breeds. 

Anew process for the improvement of inferior butter (British Food Jour., 1 
(1899), No. 2, pp. 31,32).—K description of the Haines process, as einxiloyed by the 
Irish Aerated Butter Company. 

Butter salt, Tiemann (Chem. Ztg., 28 (1899), No. 87, p. 942).—In connection with 
a butter exhibition in Dresden, it was found that butter from Posen frequently had 
a bitter taste, which investigation showed to be due to an excessive amount of mag¬ 
nesia in the salt used. A subsequent examination of the dairy salt on the market 
showed that it was quite possible to procure salt suitable for use in butter making. 

Formaldehyde as a milk preservative, A. G. Young (Sanitanau, 43 (1899), Dec., 
p. 524),—lu a pax>er read before the recent meeting of the American Public Health 
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A^»oci*tioii the aothot oonelndedi as the Teeelt of an examination of all aTaihrtile 
liioratare on the subject, that fonnaldchyde used ae a pteeervaiiTe tended at least 
to impair the nutritive value of milk; that the tendency was also to interfere with 
the digestive processes; and that it wonld he nnwise and unsafe to encourage or to 
suffer the use of formaldehyde in the public milk supply even under any |K>ssible 
restrictive regulations. 

The cause and prevention of infhnt mortality, E. Wendb {Sanitariam, 4S {189$), 
Dao., pp. 5S8-6iS4 ),—In a paper read before the recent meeting of the American Pub¬ 
lic Health Association the author paid particular attention to the subject of milk 
supply. He believed that the whole system of milk supply from the dairy to the 
consumer should be under both State and municipal control. He advocated a rigid 
inspection of herds, sanitary conditions, food, etc., and other regulations^ which 
would insure proper and cleanly handling of milk. 

Tuberculosis and the milk supply, G. M. Whitakbb (Afossao^usslto SUiU Bd. 
Jgr, Rpt, 189S,pp, SS9-S46), —A popular discussion. 

Camembert cheese. O. E. Llotd-Baker {Jour. British Dairy Farmers^ Assoe., 14 
{1899), No, S, pp. 884'‘8S7), —An account of visits to several farms in Normandy where 
this cheese is made. 


VETEEDTABY 8CIEHGE AHB PEACTICE. 

Ticks and Texas fever, H. A. Morgan {Tjouisiana Stas, Bui, 56j 
2, ser.y pp, 127-141^ pis, d).—This bulletin discusses from an anatomical 
and biological standpoint the cattle tick {Boophilus bovis), the lone star 
tick {Amblyomma unipunotata), the wood tick {Dermacentor amerioanus)^ 
and another species known as Ixodes rioinus. 

The female of the lone star tick was observed to deposit from 3,230 
to 6,519 eggs. Eggs were deposited during a period of nearly 2 months. 
A fully engorged female captured June 1 began laying eggs June 5. 
The eggs began hatching July 4 and the seed ticks were placed upon 
the animal July 16. On July 20 the ticks were much distended but 
began to disappear, just previous to the second molt. The author 
believes that the lone star ticks do not molt the second time ufKin 
cattle. 

The wood tick was observed to deposit as many as 7,378 eggs. The 
author believes that this species is parasitic upon other animals during 
its first and second stages and is parasitic upon cattle only during its 
thijrd stag-e. A number of experiments with the lone star tick and 
wood tick, in which they were placed upon susceptible cattle, demon¬ 
strated that they do not transmit the germs of Texas fever. So far as 
can be judged from actual exi>erimeiits the cattle tick is the only species 
responsible for the transmission of the disease. The author recommends 
not only the usual cattle dips for the destruction of ticks upon cattle, 
but a rotation of crops and pasture lands in such a manner as to starve 
the ticks. 

The Boma horse disease, F. A. Zurn {Fuhling^s Landw, Ztg^ 48 
(1899), No, lljpp. 417-4^1).—This disease receives its name from the 
name of the town in which a large number of cases occurred. It has 
been shown to be caused by a coccus germ. The symptoms of the 
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disease are yawning, eleepinees, banging of the head, and a lack of 
appetite. At first there is no fever. The skin is sensitive, bat the 
general consciousness is doll, and there is manifested an unnatural 
lax carriage of the body. 

The disease is compared with cerebro-spinal meningitis. It differs, 
however, from this latter disease in that the membranes surrounding 
the brain and spinal cord are not strictly inflamed as in meningitis. In 
the Boma horse disease the veins of the membranes surrounding the 
central nerve system are congested. Daring the latter stages of the 
disease there is an elevation in temperature, a more frequent pulse, 
and an acceleration of the rate of breathing. There are also mani¬ 
fested various nervous irregulaiities, chills, involuntary twitching of 
various muscles about the head and other parts of the body. The 
muscles of the larynx are frequently paralyzed so that swallowing is 
impossible. The disease lasts from 10 to 18 days. The paralysis 
gradually extends over the whole body and death results. A recovery 
seldom occurs. From 70 to 80 per cent of the horses attacked with 
this disease in Borna died. 

As preventive measures, the author recommends the immediate 
isolation of horses which begin to manifest the symptoms of the disease, 
and a thorough disinfection of the stalls. 

Materials for the study of hemorrhagic septicsemia (swine 
plague), K. Z. Kleptsov ( Uchen. Zapiski Kazan Vet. Inst., 16 (1699), 
No. 4,pp. —In different parts of Russia there are yearly out¬ 

breaks of infectious swine diseases in the form of an enzooty or an 
epizooty. In 1896 the ravages from these diseases were especially 
large. The greater part of the autbor^s observations were made in the 
Moscow stock yards and slaughterhouses. The author devotes 25 
pages of the paper to a discussion of the literature of the subject, and 
a bibliography is given in this connection. His experimental investi¬ 
gations are reported under the following headings: (1) Pneumonic 
forms, including catarrhal or broncho pneumonia, croupous pneumonia, 
and caseous pneumonia; (2) pleuritis; (3) caseous replacement pro¬ 
cesses in the lymphatic glands; (4) pseudotuberculous forms; and (5) 
intestinal forms. In acute cases the temperature varied from 40.8 to 
41.2^, pulse from 110 to 150, respiration from 60 to 90. Kumerous cul¬ 
tures of the pathogenic organism were made and control experiments 
were carried out by inoculation of rabbits and guinea pigs. In a con¬ 
cluding section of the article the author gives a detailed account of his 
studies on the morphology and biology of the SchUtz-Loffler bacillus. . 

Researches on spirillum disease of geese, J. Cantaoiiz£:ne (Ann. 
Inst. Pasteur, 13 (1899), No. 7, pp. 529^557, pis. 2). —^The two diseases 
which are known to be caused by the rapid multiplication in the blood 
of micro-organisms belonging to the genus spirillum are intermittent 
fever of man and a form of septiemmia of geese. The present paper 
is an account of experiments undertaken to determine the question of 
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the manner and means of disappearance of the spirillmn at the crisis 
of the disease. The two views which are commonly held concerning 
the disappearance are that the spirillnm is destroyed by a Imcteriacide 
substance in the blood and that the spirillum is surrounded by the 
phagocyte cells. The technical methods which the author adopted 
may be stated as follows: Small bits of the organs to be studied were 
fixed in dilute Flemming’s fluid, the tissue is left 24 hours in the fixing 
reagent. It is then washed in water for 24 hours; embedded in par¬ 
affin; sectioned, and colored on the slide in a stain made as follows:' 
Fuchsin solution of Ziehl, 2 parts; neutral glycerin, 1 part. The 
fuchsin solution of Ziehl may be replaced by Magenta. The sections 
are mounted in Canada balsam. The author maintains that imiierfec- 
tion of method has led to results which indicated the destruction of 
the spirillum in the blood by means of an antitoxic serum. The 
author also obtained similar appearances by overheating the tissue, but 
believes that the granulations to be seen under such circumstances and 
which are supposed to be disintegrated remains of spirillum are really 
artificial products. 

The author experimented upon geese and young chickens. Adult 
gallinaceous fowl are not susceptible to the disease, but young chic'.kens 
are seldom able to withstand the disease when produced by inocula¬ 
tion. The author concludes that the conditions of the medium in which 
the spirillum lives, when observed in glass vessels, are so difi'erent from 
those under which the spirillum is found in living animals that no con¬ 
clusions can be drawn from observations made under the former con¬ 
ditions and be applied to the action of spirillum upon living organisms. 
The author further maintains that the suddeji disappearance of the 
spirillum in the drawn blood of diseased geese is due to products which 
arise in the blood after being drawn from the body and that this 
phenomenon is never witnessed in the living organism. The author 
was able to observe the immobilization, agglomeration, and disintegra¬ 
tion of spirillum in drawn blood when under observation in glass ves¬ 
sels, but maintains that these processes are very seldom seen in living 
organisms. 

The author’s conclusions as to the agent which is most active in 
destroying the spirillum may be stated as follows: Spirillum is not 
destroyed in the blood. It is found immediately after the crisis of the 
disease almost exclusively in the spleen and red marrow of bone. The 
glandular cells of the spleen are very active in destroying the spirillum 
from the beginning of the disease. The activity of these cells increases 
rapidly until the crisis in temperature, which frequently occurs after 
the actual destruction of the spirillum. 

Report of the board of cattle commisaioners {Massachvaetta State 
Bd, Agr, UpL 1898^ pp. 485-550 ).—This report contains an account of 
the general operations of the board for the year, including statistical 
tables of the indemnities for animals killed for tuberculosis, the expenses 
of inspectors in various parts of the State, an account of the percent- 
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ages of taberculous animals in Massachusetts, and a discussion of the 
advisabiMfy of keeping up quarantine on the cattle from outside of the 
State. 

During the year 385 horses have been killed as being glanderous. 
The tests used were the mallein and guinea pig tests, the latter being 
preferred. 

In regard to rabies the board recommends more drastic measures, 
such as destroying all suspected dogs, and a more careful enforcement 
of the license law for dogs, which will have a tendency to reduce the 
great number of stray dogs. The board recommends the establishment 
of a Pasteur Institute in Boston. 

An appendix to the report gives outlines of the inspection laws for 
cattle in various foreign countries and the States of this country. 

Stable disinfection, J. B. Paige {Massachusetts State Bd, Agr. Rpt. 
1898^ pp. 369-^77 ).—Proper stable disinfection is necessary in order to 
prevqpt the spreading of inf6ctious diseases. The author calls atten¬ 
tion to the value, as a germicide, of direct sunlight. For disinfecting 
instruments about the stable, dry heat may be applied. Twenty min¬ 
utes’ exposure at a temperature of 300° F. will destroy any pathogenic 
organism. For materials that can not be exposed to dry heat, moist 
heat may be applied in the form of boiling water or steam. As a disin¬ 
fectant upon woodwork and other materials about the stable, the author 
recommends carbolic acid in a 5 per cent aqueous solution. This may 
be used for the disinfection of walls, floors, mangers, and harness. 

Among other disinfectants are mentioned creolin, lysol, disinfektol, 
corrosive sublimate, sulphur dioxid, and chlorin. Both sulphur dioxid 
and chloi^n are more efl’ective in moist than dry atmosphere. 

A summary of the most important Italian works in the field of general pa¬ 
thology and pathological anatomy during the year 1898, O. Barbacci {Cenfhl 
Jllg. Path. u. Path. Anai,y 10 (1899)^ No, 13-14ypp, 604--558), 

Outlines of animal diseases and parasitic infections for farmers and students, 
H. KXstbnbaum {GrundHss der Thieraeuchen und der Parasiteukrankheilen fur Land- 
wirte und Studierende. Vienna and Leipaie: JV. Braumuller, IS99jpp, :i81yji<js. This 
work contaiDS a general account of the conditions of health, infiammation, fever, the 
general pnrposes of therapeutics, and vaccination. The greater part of the book is 
occupied with a discussion of special diseases. The more important infectious 
diseases of domesticated animals are treated with reference to their etiology, symp¬ 
toms, pathology, prognosis, therapeutics, prophylaxis, and serum inoculations. The 
author also discusses the more important diseases of domestic animals which are 
caused by parasitic round and fiat worms, and various species of mites. 

To what extent ought expenses and losses caused by contagious diseases of 
farm animcds be oompensated by the State, J. Li nugkbn {K, Landt. Akad. Handl.j 
SS {l$99)y Ns, Sypp, m-'lSl), 

The regulation of oompulsory quarantine for animals imported from foreign 
oountxies, A. Yrijburo (Veeartsenijk, Bladen r, Nederl,-lndi^', 13 {1899)^ No. U VP- 
Sl-$4), —A statement and justification of the law. 

An arrangement for municipal ownership of slaughterhouses, Pkarson 
{Jour, Comp, Med, and Vet, Aroh., W{1899)y No, 4, pp, 199 - 204 ),—k plan is suggested for 
city ownership of slaughterhouses with ofiBcial inspection of animals and meat. It 
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is believed that the price of meat will not be inoreaeed and that the qnaUtjr be 
better. ^ 

Banitary regulations fbr animals, £. Pbrroncito {Oiorn, R. Accad,Nao, Kai., 48 
il899)f No, 16f pp. S61'^6S),-‘Advises the use of all immunizing sera and toxin t^te 
for determining the presence of infectious diseases with a view to their final extermi* 
nation. 

Borne remarks on the hygiene of cattle, C. Van Damme (Res, G4n. Agron, 
[Louvain], 8 (1899), No,8-9,pp,S77-S86). —A general discussion of the construction 
of stables; the airing, lighting, and heating of the same; and the feeding, pastur¬ 
ing, and reproduction of cattle. 

The Boienoe of feeding green fodder, A. Rbul (Ann. Med. Vet., 48 (1899), No. 6, pp. 
S04’-S18). —Contains a series of recommendations with regard to the time of turning 
animals upon green pasture and with regard to the hygienic value and action of 
green grass. 

The application of Roentgen rays in veterinary practice, M. A. Maltzev (Aroh. 
Vet. Nuuk, St, Peterehurg, 29 (1899), No. 6, pp. 291-298).--This paper contains a 
description of the apparatus necessary for the application of X-rays to the study of 
veterinary science, with a suggestion of oases in which it would be of service. 

Urinary calculi of domesticated animals, M. Klimmer (Aroh. Wise, u. Prakt, 
Thierh., 26 (1899), No. 6, pp. SS6-S66). —A general discussion of the chemical coustitu- 
tion of calculi, of theories concerning the method of their formation, and of the 
etiology, with a bibliography of 126 titles. 

A preliminary note on the morphology and distribution of the organism 
found in the Tsetse fly disease, H. G. Plimmer and J. K. Bradford (Proo. Roy, 
Soo. ILondon], 66 (1899), No. 418, pp. 274-281), —This paper contains a description of 
the adult form o/ Trypanosoma, its distribution in the body of normal auimals, in 
the blood, lymphatic glands, spleen, and bone marrow. A brief discussion is given 
of the methods of reproduction and the various forms under which the organism 
appears during its life history, including amoeboid, plasraodial, and flagellate forms. 

Cotton-seed disease, F. C. McCurdy (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Aroh., 20 (1899), 
No, 9, pp. 560-667). —Describes the general symptoms of poisoning by overfeeding 
with this substance, and the lesions in the eyes of animals so poisoned. 

Cornstalk diseases, A. Bo^trom {Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 (1899), No. 
6,pp, SS6-239). —Cornstalks when infested with fungi may cause acute tympanitis, 
indigestion, gastritis, and fungus poisoning. 

Tympanitis in cattle, S. Bielbr (Chron. Agr. Canton Vaud, 12 (1899), No. 17, 
pp, 379-385). —Wild mustard when eaten by cattle is said to check the action of the 
stomach and thus favor fermentation. Volatile alkalies are recommended for mild 
tympanitis and rumiuotomy for advanced cases. 

The possibility of tuberculous infection of the lymph system through milk 
and milk products, H. Jaeger (Hyg. Rundschau, 9 (1899), No. 16, pp. 801-817). —The 
author believes on the basis of a large number of observations that the great major¬ 
ity of the cases of tuberculosis come about from infection through the alimentary 
tract. Experiments showed that many young animals in which no physical signs 
of tuberculosis could be recognized responded to tuberculin, and a post-mortem 
examination always revealed the presence of tubercle bacilli in glands of the lymph 
system. The author oousiders it an important matter to prevent the use of tuber¬ 
culous milk either by human beings or as food for domesticated animals. 

Btamping out tuberculosis (Breeders' Gaz., 3^ (1899), No. 24, p. 7/;?).—Contains 
Nocard^s regulations for exterminating tuberculosis from an infected herd. 

Tuberculosis in cattle, D. McEachkan (Agr. Gaz. [Tasmania], 6 (1899), No. 11,pp, 
217-219), —Discusses the nature of the disease, indemnity, danger firom milk infection, 
symptoms and diagnosis of tuberculosis, and tuberculin tests. 

Further experimental investigations on the serotherapy of tuberculosis, 
Maffucci and di Vbstea (Centbl. Baku u. Par., t. Aht,, 26 (1899), No. 23, pp. 809- 
816), — ^The authors experimented upon calves and dogs with the purpose of produo- 
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ing, if poeaible^ antitoxic effects upon the tubercle bacillus, as has been done with 
some other diseases. The results were encouraging. 

The real value of the tuberoulin teat, M. KDhnan (Berlin, Tierdrztl, Wohnechr,^ 
(1899), No,liSfpp,^3-£78), —This article gives a record of a large number of oases 
where the tuberculin test was used, with a disoussion of the results. 

The difibrenoes between the baoiUua of chicken tuberculosis and that of 
man which are shown in growth upon vegetable, gelatin, and agar-agar culture 
media, T. Matzusghita (Centbl, Baht, u. Par,, 1, Jht,, 26 (1899)^ No, pp. 126-- 
133 ),—This article contains a technical description of the different appearances of 
these bacilli upon various culture media. 

Cattle plague in Turkey, K6fik-Bev (Ann. Inst, Pasteur, IS (1899), No. 7, pp, 
396^08 ),—This article contains a discussion of the more important epidemics of the 
cattle plague in Turkey; of the clinical forms which the disease assumes and the 
rate of mortality. Aphthous fever and bovine malaria are discussed as being fre¬ 
quently associated with cattle plague. The author gives an account of the govern¬ 
ment regulations for the use of serum treatment and the success attending its 
treatment. 

On Immunization against cattle plague (Selsk, Kkoz, i Lyesov., 192 (1899), Feb,, 
pp. 421-422), —A brief description of the method of producing a mild form of the 
disease with virus and of thus conferring immunity. 

The results of vaccination for protection against blackleg in Canton Freiburg, 
M. Sthebbl (Giom. R. Aoead. Vet. Ital., 48 (1899), No. 21, pp. 110-121). —Gives a 
description of the methods of vaccination. The animals were vaccinated near the 
end of the tail. Tables are given showing the percentages of cases in vaccinated 
and unvaccinated animals. The results were favorable for vaccination. 

Contribution to the study of blackleg. L. SciiObbrl (ilerHa. TierUrztl, Wchnschr,, 
1889, No. 28, pp, 336,337), —Calls attention to diflBculties in the way of studying black¬ 
leg and outlines the unsolved problems in connection with its study. 

Contributions to serum therapy, W. Kollb (Berlin. Klin. Wchneohr,, 36 (1899), 
No. 24, pp. 520 321). —Discusses the limitations of antitoxin treatments and gives a 
statistical table showing the effect of serum in treatment of Rinderpest. The results 
were favorable. The doses varried from 20 to 50 oc. 

Regulations for the control of contagious diseases of live stock, C. Curticb 
(North Carolina State Bd. Agr. Bui., 20 (1899), No. 7, pp, 9-11), —A statement of regu¬ 
lations adopted by the State Hoard of Agriculture agains.t Texas cattle fever. 

Preventive inoculation against red water, D. Hutciibon (Agr. Jour, Cape 
Good Hope, 14 (1899), No. 11, pp. 722-725),—general directions for producing immu¬ 
nity in herds. 

Treatment of milk fever with iodid of potash, £. Turkin (Arch. Vet, Nauk, 8t, 
Petersburg, 29 (1899) No. 6, pp, 331-334). 

A uew treatment of milk fever, A. 8. Alexander (Breeders^ Gaz., 35 (1899), No, 
5, p. 116), —The author recommends the potassium iodid treatment of Schmidt and 
gives details of the technique of its use. 

Serotherapy of aphthous fever, H. Maatbaum (Arch, Rural, Portugal, 4 (1899), 
No, 5, pp, 71-73), —Gives directions for the preparation of the antitoxin and method 
of application. 

Diseases of the udder and teats, W. H. Austin (Jour. Comp, Med. and Vet, Jreh,, 
20 (1899), No,8,pp, 488-490),—Since many cases of maramitis are tubercular," the 
use of the tuberculin test is recommended in all suspicious cases of udder disease. 

The scab in sheep, H. Stewart (Country Gent., 64 (1899), No. 2421, p. 492). — 
Discusses the nature and cause of the disease and methods of preventing or curing 
it by various dips. 

Ticks and “louping-ill,” E. G. Whmblbr (Sei, Gossip, 6 (1899), No. 64, pp 106-110, 
figs, 7). —^The conclusion of the author's paper on this subject with notes on Ixodm 
plumbeus, I, hexagonvs, and I. reduvius), 

Cleel-dikkop investigations^ Dixon (Agr, Jour, Cape Good Hope, 14 (1899), No, 
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78$-784 ),— A disease of sheep and goate characterized by swelling of the head, 
and yellow exudations. Gives symptoms, poeUmoriem appearances, and reports that 
large doses of calomel gave good results. 

Bxperlmental awlne plague, M. Pkkttnrr (Centbl, Baku u. Par,, 1, AhU, {1899), 
Nob, 21,22, pp. 744,745 ),— ^The hog is shown to be exceedingly susceptible to subcuta¬ 
neous inoculations of swine plague. 

Treatment for swine diseases, I, D. £. Salmon {Breedera^ Gaz,,S5 {1899), No, 4, 
pp, 88,89), —Gives statistics of losses from swine diseases and recommendation of the 
serum treatment. 

The practical application of the Pasteur prophylactic inoculations against 
hog cholera, O. I. Markevich {Arch, Vet, Nauk, St, Petersburg, 29 {1899), No, 6, pp, 
S21‘-8S1), 

Combating hog cholera, Foth {Berlin, Tierdrztl, Wchneohr., 1899, No, 29, pp,347-- 
S51 ),— The paper discusses the effect of serum upon diseased swine and experiments 
to determine the duration of immunity produced by serum treatment. 

Serum as a remedy for hog cholera, .1. D. Sprague {Jour, Comp, Med, and. Vet, 
Arch,, 20 {1899), No. 6, pp, S42-S4G ).— Records the results of tests on 7 herds of hogs, 
and gives recommendations as to time for giving the serum and the amount to give. 

Inoculation in utero, D. B. Sayre {Breeders* Gaz,, S5 {1899), No. 5, pp, 117,118 ),— 
Reports successful experiments in inoculating sows with a mild form of hog cholera 
so as to produce complete immunity in their offspring. 

The diagnostic value of mallein injections. N. A. Siiadrinr {K voprosu o diag- 
noBticheskikh inektziyakh malleina, Moscow, 1808, pp. 1(U; rev. in Selsk. Khoz, i Lyc- 
sor, 192 {1899), March, pp. 703, 706 ).— During the years 1893-1896, 226 horses which 
were suspected of having glanders were tested with mallein. B>om these exi)eri- 
ments the author obtained results which led him to the conclusion that while 
mallein is not absolutely infallible as a diagnostic agent for glanders, it can bo 
thoroughly relied upon in the hands of a veterinary ])ractitioner.— v. fireman. 

Experiments with a serum treatment of contagious pleuro-pneumouia of 
horses, E. N. Usoltzrv {Arch. Vet. \auk, St. Petersburg, 29 {1899), No. 1, pp. 49-62), — 
Experimental work has been carried on with some success, and other experiments 
are to bo made to determine the duration of immunity and the best method of pre¬ 
paring the serum so that it can be kept ready for use during a considerable time. 

A dangerous poultry pest, E. 8. 7a rn {Fiihling's f audw. Ztg., 48 {1899), No, 16, 
pp, 625-627 ),— All account of chicken tuberculosis, with suggestions of means for 
controlling it. 

Nematode worm disease of fowls {GeJiUgel Ziichter, 4 {1809), No. 38, p, 344 ),— 
Biological notes on species of Filaria, with a brief statement of symptoms of disease 
caused by these worms. 

Serum therapy in roup of chickens, D. V. Devel {Arch, Vet. Nauk, St. Peters¬ 
burg, 29 {1899), No, 1, pp. 30-49 ).— A report of experiments in which temporary 
immunity was produced by inoculations. 

The trichina inspector, H. A. Johnk {Der Trichincnschauer, Berlin: P, Parey, 1898, 
pp. XlV-^170, Jigs, 125 ).— This book gives a general account of the anatomy of the 
animal body microscopic technique, cestode, trematode, and nematode w'orms and 
their identification in meat. A statement is added of the regulations regarding 
meat inspection in different parts of the German Empire. 

On the influence of common salt upon bacteria which are concerned in cases 
of meat poisoning, E. Stadler {Arch. Hyg,, 85 {1899), No, 1, pp, 40-82).—Contskins 
a record of experiments in subjecting various bacteria to solutions of commou salt 
with the purpose of determining whether pickled meats may be? considered sterilized. 
The results show that Bacterium coli communis subjected to 7 to 8 per cent solution 
of common salt was still alive after 6 weeks. Bacillus morbijicans bovis in a solution 
of 8 to 10 per cent of common salt was dead after 3 weeks. B, enteriiidis, in a solu¬ 
tion of 7 to 8 per cent of common salt, died after 4^ weeks. Bacillus proteus vulgaris 
in an 8 to 10 per cent common salt solution did not die after a 3 weeks’ exposure* 
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Description of the new dairy and stock-judging bnilding, W. L. 

Carlyle (Wisconsin Sta. Rpt 1898^ pp. 269-282^ figs. 15).—The build-. 
tng is a frame structure, consisting of the barn proper, 50 by 86 ft., 3 
stories high; and 2 wings, one 50 by 70 ft., the other 30 by 70 ft., and each 
2 stories high (fig. 3). A class room for stock judging, 40 by 70 ft., well 
lighted and heated and provided with a tan-bark floor and seats along 
one side, is located between the wings. At one corner is a circular 
silo of brick, terminating in a water tower. A steel trestle furnishes a 
driveway with a moderate grade (7 ft. to 100) to the third story of the 
main building. All material for filling the silo and for feeding and 
bedding the stock is taken to the third floor, weighed, if desired, on 
the scales at the entrance, and then passed with little work to the 
stables below. The silage and feed cutters and mills for grinding are 
on this floor. 



Flo 3 —Dairy bam and btock judging building, College ot Agriculture, Fniveralty of ^^^1*5000810. 


^‘The motive power for machinery is a lO-horsepower electric motor 
placed on a small truck which runs on an iron track, so that it may be 
shifted at a moment’s notice from one side of the barn to the other. 
The car is provided with clamps, which grip the rails, so that it can be 
held in place at any point desired.” 

The ground plan of the building is shown in the accompanying illus¬ 
tration (fig. 4). 

The cow stable, which is 40 by 70 ft,, is lined with corriigateil gal- 
vaiiized-iron sheeting. The floors are of Portland cement and crushed 
granite (fig. 5). 

**Tho manure gutters behind the cow** (H) are IG in. wide with the bottom sloping 
f in. to the rear side and iu. of slope tow ards the center of the btable, where a trap 
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«an be opened, connected with a sewer, to be used only in flnshin^ oat t^e stable 
with water. The door of the cow stalls is faised 4 in. above the other parts of the 
stable door, including the walk behind the cows (dg. 5), making the manure gutter 
8 in. deep on the side to the cow and only 4 in. deep on the side to the passage 
behind. . . . The mangers are built up from and composed of the same material 
as the door. . . . The side of the manger next to the cow is 8 in. high and 3 in. 
thick, rounding down into the bottom, as shown at (fi). The front side of the man¬ 
ger is 16 in. high and built in a similar manner. This manger is 2 ft. 6 in. wide and 
reaches from one end of the stable to the other. It is used both as a feeding manger 
and as a watering device.’" 

The stalls, 36 in number, 18 on either side of the stable, are con¬ 
structed of gas-pipe posts anchored in the cement fonndatioh, with 



framework of gates and panels of channel iron supporting a mesh of 
Ko. 7 woven steel wire. In fig5, O indicates the framework extending 
in front of each row of stalls to support the front part of the side panels 
and give them rigidity; and 1) indicates the swinging panel which may 
be moved to suit the length of the cow. The side panels of the stalls 
are hinged to accommodate the milkers and allow the cows to pass out 
without bac^^ing over the manure gutter. 

The right wing of the barn, 70 by 30 It., is designed for young stock 
and bulls. The lining of the walls and the construction of the floors 
is the same as in the cow stables. 
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Douglas irrigation works on Vaal River, Oriqualand West, W. Craig {CapB 
Town: W, A, Jiiohard$ cf Co., 1899, pp, I.t, pU, io, figs, 4y map 1 ),—This is a report to 
Parliament, and includes a ^'description of the schemes and information rej^arding 
the whole works as completed to December, 1898, with plan and photographs.’’ 
About 887 acres are under irrigation. 

Petroleum motors, J. Gobiet {VIng, Agr. Gembloux, 9 (1899)^ No. pp. 718-74^), 
Disputed points in oonnectlou with the oonstruotion and maintenance of 
macadamized roads, H. Irwin ( Trans. Canad. Soc. Cir. Eng., 12 {^1898), pU 2, pp. 
148-176 ).—The principal points discussed are grades, drainage, transverse section, 
the necessity for using the Telford foundation, and its construction, the con¬ 



struction of macadamized roads without the Telford foundation, quality of stone 
and size of tlie macadam, hindiug matcrijil audits usefuliiess, lolling by horse or 
steam roller, and lepairs or Jiiaiiitenaiice. 

Natural and artificial methods of ventilation {London: Eoheit Boyle 4’- Son, Ltd., 
1899, pp. Xri-\-66). 

Applicaaonof electricity inagricultme {Deut. Landw. Presse, 26 (1899), No. 84, 
pp. 953, 954, figs. 7J).—Applications of electricity as motive power for feed cutters 
mills, threshers, and dairy apparatus, and for heating ovens, kettlei, irons, etc., are 
discussed. 
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Eleventh Annual Report of MaesachueettB Hatch Station, 1898 {MauacMu- 
sHts Hatch ^7a. Hpt, pp, 172).-—This embraces a brief summary of the work of 

the year, including the organization list of the station and a list of available bulb- 
tins; a dnancial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898; and reports of 
the meteorologist, horticulturist, chemists, agriculturist, entomologist, and botanist, 
parts of which are noted elsewhere in this issue. 

Eighth and Ninth Annual Reports of New Mexico Station, 1897 and 1898 
(A>w Mexico Sta. Rpts. 1S97 and 1S98, pp. S-31). —The staffs, publications, lines of 
worh, and expmiditures of the station for each year are given in the rejioris of the 
director, treasurer, ainl heads of departments. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of Wisconsin Station, 1898 (Jflsconsin Sta. Rpt. 189S, 
pp. SWy Jiffs. 70). —This includes the organization list of the statiiui; a report by the 
director on the stad*, work, equipment, and publications of the station; numerous 
articles noted else when*; lists of exchanges and acknowledgments; a financial state¬ 
ment for the fiscal year ended Juno 30, 1898; and reprints, in an abridged form, of 
Hulletins 64, 68, and 69 of the station, embracing the following subjects: Siigard»eet 
culture in Wisconsin during 1897 (E. S. It., 10, p. 39); one yeai-^s woik done by a 
16-foot geared windmill (E. S. R., 10, p. 695); ]»a8tenrization experiments in butter 
making, score of butter as affected by size of package, and propagation of starter 
for ripening cream (K. S. H., 10, p. 889), and an improved curd test for the detection 
of tainted milk (E. S. R., 10, p. 386). 

Experiment Station Work—XI ( T. S. Dept. Atjr.f Farmers* Bui. las, pp. 32. Jigs. 

—This number contains popular art ides on the following subjects; Excessive iiri- 
gatiou, cross-pollination of ])lum8, root pruning of fruit trees, the oxeye daisy, poi¬ 
soning by wild cherry leaves, preserving eggs, gestation in cows, the long clam, 
silage for horses and hogs, commercial butter cultures with pasteurized cream, and 
the stave silo. 

Experiment Station Work—XII (T. S. Dept. Affr.^ Farmers* Bui. I03.pp. SJfJigs. 
i ).—The following subjects are treated in this number: Sea\\eed, the tillering of 
grains, fertilizers for garden crops, sweet corn and]>ole beans under glass, girdling 
grapevines, cereal breakfast foods, food value of stone fruits, when to cut alfalfa, 
spontaneous combustion of hay, preservation of milk by pressure, and cream raising 
by dilution. 

The mission of the agricultural colleges, W. H. Jokhax {Massachusetts State 
Bd. Agr. Bpt. 1S98, pp.Sl-7J). 

Agricultural education in foreign countries, W. E. Uk Rikmku ( Pop. Set. Mo., 36 
{1899), yo. J.pp. H8-J33), 

Agricultural education in Ireland, A. Stkedman {Farmers* Gaz.. 38 {1899), yos. 
33, pp. 743, 740; 37, pp. 772, 778, 791, 79J; 38, p. 813; 39, p. 886; 40, pp. 8.‘i7,838; 41, pp. 
877, 878; 42, pp. 907, 908; 43, pp. 929, 980; 44, ])p. 949, 960; 43, p. 969; 46. p. 990).— 
Series of articles on this subject. 

Agricultural education in France {Jour. Bd. Agr. [London], 6 {1899), No. 2, pp. 
191^205). —A general sumiuary of the agricultural educational system of France. 

The organization of a diirision of information in metereology and agriculture 
in the Department of H^rault, Hoi daillk {OrganisatioH d*un service d*information 
nUiiorologiques et agricoles dans le d^^partemeni de VH&auU. Montpellier: Grollier, 1899, 
l>p. S8). 

Praotioal lessons in agriculture, Gaudklkttk {Legons pratiques et lectures agri¬ 
colee. Paris: Giard, 1899, pp. 196). 
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NOTES. 


Arkansab Univrrbity and Station.—J. T. Stiuson, horticiiltnrist, hav resigned 
to accept the directorship of the new Missouri Fruit Experiment Station. Ernest 
Walker, of the South Carolina College and Station, has been appointed horticul¬ 
turist and entomologist in the university and station. 

Colorado Collk(?k and Station. —The college intends to procure an illustrative 
herd of the best breeils of cattle. The farm committee of the State board of agri¬ 
culture, consisting of Messrs. Harris, Chatiield, and Amiss, have been authorized to 
ex])end $4,000 for this purpose and to visit some of the best herds in the States east 
of Colorado to make the solet titm. A course in veterinary science has been arranged 
for, >\ith Ccorge Glover, D. V. M., of Denver, in charge. Lectures and clinics will 
be given weekly. The State board of agriculture at its December meeting adopted 
1 ‘ules and regulations for the experiment station, placing additional power and 
responsibility in the hands of the direc'tor. ITovision was made for closing out 
substations at Moutevista and Monument, which have been suspended for several 
years past, and for reducing the area under cultivation at Kockyford and Cheyenne 
Wells, HO as to enable the superintendents to act more as field agents and to be 
available in investigations which it is desirable to carry out in the localities. The 
name of the station at Cheyenne Wells is clianged from Hainbelt to the Plains 
Substation. 

Connecticut State Station. —At the recent annual meeting of the board of con¬ 
trol Prof. S. W. .Johnson resigned bis position as director, desiring to be relieved of 
the oxcentivo duties which he has been charged with for nearly 23 years. In iiccejit- 
ing his resignation the hoard adopted resolutions expressing its deep appreciation 
of the distinguished services of Professor Johnson and their regret that he felt 
moved to relinquish his more responsible duties. Professor Johnson lias consented 
to retain connection with the station in the capacity of consulting or advisory 
chemist. E. II. Jenkins, who has been the \ice-director for the past 17 years, suc¬ 
ceeds him as director. 

Mississirei Station. —The station office building was burned December 24, 1899; 
the loss is nearly all covered by insurance. 

North Carolina Station. —11. W. Primrose, instructor in chemistry and assist¬ 
ant chemist of the station, has resigued to accept the position ns assistant chemist 
with a private firm at Ensley, Ala. He has been succeeded in his station work by 
J. A. Bizzell, formerly assistant chemist, and in his college work by W. A. 8yme 
class of 1899. The former station farm has been assigned to the horticultural 
department. ' Large plantations of fruits have been made for the purpose of study¬ 
ing climatic difficulties with some, and the treatment of diseases and insects with 
all. The new lines of work in horticulture vvill be a special study of plant breeding 
and the improvement of varieties. The experiments in the culture of ttoweriug 
bulbs ft>r florists’ use are being contiuiied. These experiments are attracting wide 
interest among horticulturists. A study of edible and poisonous mushrooms is to 
be undertaken, and notes from mycologists in other stations will be welcome. 

North Dakota Station —W. C. Langdon, veterinarian, has resigued ninl Dr. 
J. W. Dunham has been elected in his stead. F. V. Warren, instructor in steam 
engineering and assistant in mathematics, resigned during the fall term to accept a 
position in Philadelphia, and P. 8. Rose, formerly of M ^hlgan Agricultural College, 
was elected to fill the vacancy. 
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The cooperative experiment station exhibit which has been prepared 
for the Paris exposition is now practically completed and is on its way 
to Paris. The first steps toward representing the experiment stations 
at the Paris exposition were taken by the Association of American 
Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations at Minneapolis in 1897, 
by the adoption of a resolution favoring an exhibit and the appoint¬ 
ment of a committee of five to take charge of the matter. This com¬ 
mittee consisted of H. P. Armsby, chairman, W. 11. Jordan, A. W, 
Harris, M. A. Scovell, and A. 0. True. The stations were invited to con¬ 
tribute materials and charts illustrating special features of their work 
and results, original pieces of apparatus, models, designs, etc. By a 
division of labor early agreed upon, the Director of this Office, as a mem¬ 
ber of the committee, undertook to make a collection of photographs and 
of publications of the stations, to prepare a monograph on the experi¬ 
ment station enterprise of this country, and to look after the temporary 
installation of the exhibit in Washington and its final shipment. 

The space allotted for the exhibit in the Palace of Agriculture is 16 
by 45 ft., a total of 720 sq. ft,, with a wall space nearly 40 ft. in length. 

The material as it was prepared was shipped to Washington, where 
provision was made for installing it with a view to determining the best 
arrangement and the best utilization of the space. This matter has 
been in charge of W, H. Evans, of this Office, who has also supervised 
the preparation of a large number of charts and the photograph exhibit. 
The latter includes about 750 selected photographs of station buildings, 
grounds, laboratories, apparatus, experimental plats, herds, and other 
ieatores, in addition to a collection of photographs of the station direc¬ 
tors and staff* members. This photographic exhibit makes an excellent 
showing, and is much the finest collection of experiment station pictures 
ever brought together, illustrating nearly every phase of the station 
Work and equipment. In nearly all cases, the negatives were sent to 
Washington, so that all the photographs might be printed and finished 
alike. This has resulted in a much more pleasing and artistic effect. 
The pictures are mounted in groups on sheets of heavy cardboard 22 
by 28 in., each sheet and each individual picture being labeled by hand. 
They will be displayed in portfolios of 24 sheets each. 
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This collection of photographs alone would suffice to furnish a good 
conception of the American stations, but the object exhibit has not 
been neglected, for this appeals to the eye of the more casual observer. 
A series of root cagCvS furnished by the North Dakota Station shows 
the formation of the roots of maize, wheat, flax, and brome grass; a 
number of excellent models of sweet potatoes, peppers, apples, and 
plums, exhibited by the Iowa and Minnesota stations, illustrate varietal 
difl'erences; and an exhibit of saltbush from the California Station 
shows such species of Atriplex as have proved of value on strongly 
alkaline soils. The soil work is represented by an exhibit from the 
Division of Soils of this Department, consisting of electrical devices 
for determining the salt content, temperature, and moisture content of 
soils, and a series of samples illustrating the typical agricultural soils 
of the United States; (5 typical California soils, sent by the station in 
that State, with specimens showing the result of mechanical analyses of 
each type of soil, and Hilgard’s soil elutriator for mechanical analysis. 

A number of pieces of original apparatus for investigations in vege¬ 
table physiology are shown, including an auxanometer for experimental 
work on the rate of plant growth, and a simx>le ax)x>aratus for deter¬ 
mining the rate of transpiration of plants, both designed by L. C. Cor¬ 
bett, of the West Virginia Station; and a centrifuge used to study the 
eltect of gravity and centrifugal force upon germinating seeds, designed 
by J. C. Arthur, of the Indiana Station. An olive exhibit, furnished 
by the California Station, consists of a set of 50 samples of olive oils 
and more than 200 samples of olive pits used in the classification of 
varieties of olives; and a collection of mounted specimens of cotton 
from the Alabama Stati()]> shows 72 selected and cross-bred varieties. 
A collection of 100 weed seeds, by B. D. Halsted, and an insect cabinet, 
designed by 0. W. Woodworth of the California Station, are the sole 
representatives in their resi>ective classes. 

Samples of a considerable number of animal and vegetable fats are 
exhibited by the Missouri Station, and a collection of chemically i)ure 
proteids separated from the seeds of various x)laiitB, by T. B. Osborne, 
of the Connecticut State Station, is of much interest on account of the 
rarity of ihese products. The latter station has also contributed a gas 
desiccator, designed by S. W. Johnson, for drying hydrogen gas used 
in moisture determination. Two forms of the silo are shown in model, 
the ordinary round silo and the stave silo. An apparatus for the rapid 
cooling of wines in their manufacture, designed by the California Sta 
tion, is exhibited by that station; and a pressure apparatus for experi¬ 
ments with solutions under very high pressure, designed by B. H. Hite, 
is shown by the West Virginia Station. A detail model of the Atwater- 
Bosa respiration calorimeter and a full-sized bomb calorimeter will 
illustrate our progress in these lines. Ten models and 8 photographs 
show the effect of different kinds of rations on the production of lean 
and fat meat, as determined in experiments with cattle, sheep, and pigs 
at a number of stations. 
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The dairy exhibit nurpasses in extent that in any other single line. 
It includes a series of cheese models, exhibited by the Kew York State 
Station, showing the effect of the fat content of the milk on the size of 
cheese produced, and a collection of 48 cultures of dairy bacteria, pre¬ 
pared by H. W. Conn, of the Connecticut Storrs Station. The original 
Babcock milk tester is shown, and two more modern forms of the appa¬ 
ratus for hand and i)Ower o])eration, together with a quite complete 
collection of the various forms of ap[)aratus used in the Babcock test. 
The Scovell milk-sampling tube, Wisconsin curd test, Marshall rennet 
test, acid bottles, and other minor apparatus are also shown. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit is the irrigation apparatus and 
models. These include a hydrophore, used to determine the amount of 
silt carried by water, a nilometer, used to measure the amount of water 
passing through streams, flumes, and ditches, a current meter, used in 
measuring the rate of flow, and a water register, all designed by 
Elwood Mead; specimens of sheet-steel irrigation pipe, used extensively 
in rough regions in place of ditches or flumes, and models of a Cippoletti 
weir, measuring flume, and a truss and flume over a canyon, exhibited 
by this Oflice. A small exhibit from the Hawaiian Experiment Station 
consists of samples of rocks, lavas, lava products, and soils, varieties of 
sugar cane, and samples of agricultural products such as coffee, rice, 
and sugar. 

in addition to the above object exhibit there are a large number of 
charts and enlarged picitures showing in graphic form the results of 
experiment station work on a wide range of subjects, as diseases of 
plants, nematode worms, soil and alkali investigations, eft’ect of ferti¬ 
lizers, crossing of fruits and vegetables, feeding experiments, digestion 
coetiicients, cheese ripening, egg production, irrigation enteri)rises, etc. 
The charts, most of them colored, have been executed by an expert and 
are excellent. They will be largely shown in portiblios, and it is ex¬ 
pected that an attendant will be present to exhibit and explain them, 

A complete set of bound bulletins and reports of the experiment sta¬ 
tions and of this Ollice is shown, which makes (|uite an imposing array 
of agricultural literature. This is suppleinented by the card index of 
exi)eriment station literature, containing 18,000 cards, and by a large 
collection of books published privately by experiment station workers. 
Press notices, posters, and miscellaneous publications of the stations 
are shown in portfolios. 

A manual of the American experiment stations is in the hands of the 
printer and will be rciidy in time to be included as apart of the station 
exhibit. This volume gives the history, organization, equipment, and 
lines of work of the stations, their relations to various other agricul¬ 
tural institutions, and their place in the great movement for the 
improvement and advancement of agriculture. It is illustrated by 
upward of 300 photo engravings. 

It will be apparent that abundant material has been provided in the 
various forms to give a fairly ade(]aate idea of the American stations, 
and to furnish food for much study for visitors especially interested. 



ARTIFICIAL CHANGES OF PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 

Ewald Wollny, Ph. D., 

Profc8$or in the Technical High School at Munich. 

In this paper, which is a contitiuation of previous articles^ pn 
the physical properties of soils and their importance in the growth 
of plants, the author considers more particularly what practical 
means may be employed to impart to cultivated soils the greatest pos¬ 
sible productiveness. That the proper cultivation of the soil is of prime 
importance is shown by the fact that other factors important in plant 
growth, €. < 7 ., the plant food supplied by manures, can exert their full 
power only when the mechanical condition of the soil is favorable. 
Uncultivated soils generally fail to produce maximum yields. The 
most favorable physical conditions exist in those soils which consist of 
a thorough mixture of the several principal ingredients. Thus, soils in 
which either finely divided (clayey) or coarsely divided (sandy) ingre¬ 
dients predominate are unfavorable to the production of crops without 
decided changes in their properties, while soils in which the ingredients 
are mixed in certain proportions (medium soils) are generally produc¬ 
tive. It is well known, for instance, that a pure humus soil, mainly on 
account of its physical nature, is not favorable to plant growth, but 
may be rendered productive by admixture with a soil deficient in humus. 

PROPEETIES OF SOILS AS INDICATINO THE NATURE OF THE CULTI¬ 
VATION REOXTIREU. 

It is evident that in studying the various ways of cultivating soil, 
not only cohesion and adhesion, but also friction of the soil with the 
tools and tlie weight of a unit-volume of the soil, must be considered. 
The force with which the i)article8 of soil cling to each other (cohere) 
is of prime importance in connection with the cultivation of the soil, 
since the ease or dilliculty with which tools, penetrate the soil, and 
hence the labor required to cultivate the soil, depends x)rimarily upon 
it. This is borne out by the results of investigations already referred to 
in the Record.^ The controlling influence of cohesion may be inferred 
from the fact that it is the main factor determining the differences 
between soils, although the other properties of soils should also be 
taken into account, since the resistance to be overcome in cultivation 
is always due in part to them. In general, it may be said that humus 
offers the least resistance to cultivation, clay the greatest, while sand 
stands between the two extremes. 


»E. S. R., 4, pp. 528,627; 6, pp. 761,853,948. 
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If it be asked what practical means should be used to reduce to a 
minimum the labor of working soils^ we should recommend a suitable 
fdiaugein composition of the soil as the first step. Thus, for example, 
mixing clay with sand diminishes both cohesion and adhesion of the 
soil, and renders it more easy to cultivate. It is true that by this treat¬ 
ment both the weight and friction of clay are increased, but, as modifi¬ 
cations of cohesion and adhesion are more far-reaching, the increase in 
weight and friction may be neglected. 

The improvement of the tillable properties of soils may be most per¬ 
fectly attained by an increase in the proportion of humus. The work¬ 
ing of clayey soil is by this means rendered very much less laborious, 
because both cohesion and adhesion, and also the weight, are dimin¬ 
ished in proportion to the amount of humus added. For sandy soils 
also an increase of humus is of iulvantage, as it reduces friction and 
decreases the weight. It thus appears that manuring with materials of 
organic origin (stable manure, vegetable matter, straw, and peat)^ greatly 
increases the ease of cultivation, and at the same time influences most 
favorably the chemical properties of the soil in many diflerent ways,* 
Nor should the fact be overlooked that increasing the humus content 
promotes the tendency ol‘ the soil to assume the ‘^crumbly” structure, 
and by this means still further reduces the mechanical resistance to 
cultivation; Soils of crumbly structure are not only naturally more 
fertile, but are very much more easily worked than those having a sepa¬ 
rate grain structure. Whatever manipulations, therefore, i>romote the 
formation of the crumbly structure and tend to make such structure 
permanent are of great value in soil cultivation, inasmuch as they both 
heighten the fertility of the soil and lessen the labor required for its 
cultivation. This is especially true of compact, heavy soils. To obtain 
this crumbly structure and to preserve it, several fundamental princi¬ 
ples must be observed. These may be summed up briefly as follows: 
(1) The soil must be plowed immediately after the crop has been gath¬ 
ered; (2) it must be plowed only when it contains a medium amount of 
water (about 40 per cent of that which the soil is capable of holding); 
(3) the furrows must be as narrow as possible, especially at the first 
plowing; (4) the land destined for tillage in spring should be exposed 
in roughly plowed condition to the action of frosts during the winter; 
and (5) the formation of aggregates in the soil should be promoted by 
means of proper fertilizers. For the latter iiiirpose humus-forming 
manures (stable and vegetable manure) as well as cahdum hydrato 
(freshly slaked lime) are especially valuabh‘. Hurtful influences, on 
the other baud, are exerted by such fertilizers as contain carbonates 
of the alkalis and soluble phosphates, inasmuch as these when applied 
in considerable quantities cause the soil particles to pack closely 

* VrtJjaohr. Bayer. Landw. Rath., 1897, pp. 293, i45. 

* E. Wollny, Die Zersetzang der organischen Stoifo und die Hnmusbildangen in 
Bttoksioht auf die Bodenoultor. Heidelberg, Carl Winter, 1897. 
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together. The same is true of materials rich in chloride and nitrates. 
These salts promote the formation of crumbly structure while they 
remain in the soil, but when they are washed out by the rain water, 
they leave the soil in a puddled condition. This happens more or less 
with all salts which are not fixed by the soil. This can be corrected 
only by a careful selection and application of measures calculated to 
increase and preserve the percentage of humus in the soil. 

RELATIONS OP SOILS TO AIR. 

Prom the standpoint of the agriculturist, the principal property^of 
soils in their relation to air is permeability, for on it depends the supply 
of oxygen required both for normal decomposition of organic material 
and for the respiration of the roots. The smaller and more densely 
packed the soil particles, the more limited the supply of oxygen and the 
greater the necessity for attem])ting to regulate the permeability. This 
end is best attained by mixing a fine-grained soil with sand and by 
inducing a crumbly structure. If too great humidity of the soil is 
responsible for the lack of permeability, only thorough drainage can 
correct the defect. If the soil has been deprived of its permeability by 
washing during i3eriods of extraordinarily heavy precipitation, the best 
remedies are harrowing and hoeing between the rows, and heaping up 
the soil around the ^J^he latter is a most efficient means of 

increasing permeability of the soil. 

RELATIONS OF SOILS TO WATER. 

Excess of water, either temporary or permanent, is hurtful to plant 
growth to a greater or less extent. Such a condition is a result princi- 
X)ally of heavy ])recipitatiou on soils of high water capacity. The dam¬ 
age is most marked in case of basin-shaped fields on which water from 
neighboring fields accumulates, or which have an impervious subsoil at 
such a depth that the soil is kex)t in a state of saturation. The means 
adopted to correct this state of affairs will dex)end upon whether there 
is a iiermanent or only temporary excess of water. If the excess of 
water remains permanently or for a long x>eriod, it can be removed only 
by uncterdrainage or by the construction of ditches. The physical struc¬ 
ture of the soil, more particularly its x>ormeability and water capacity, 
determines the amount of water that may be removed by this means. 
The efficiency of the method consequently varies widely in different 
localities. A blind adherence to common rules of drainage may in some 
cases reduce the water sux)ply in the soil to a degree dangerous to plant 
growth. This is the case (1) in all soils of small water capacity and 
considerable permeability (coarse-grained, sandy soils), (2) in soils offer¬ 
ing considerable facilities for eva])oratiou (peat and bog earth), and (3) 
in all soils occupied by plants requiring considerable amounts of mois¬ 
ture in the upper soil layer (meadows, perennial forage plants). 

Thus, while the methods noted are effective in removing the hurtful 
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excess of water, they may bring about a condition of dryness which in 
most cases, especially where rain is rare, and in time of drought, is 
unfavorable to the growth of maximum crops. To do away with this 
difficulty, which militates against the best interests of rational tillage 
of land, such means of regulation ought to be adopted as will either 
cause the water to drain off more slowly, or allow of complete stoppage 
of all flow temporarily. The former can be attained only imperfectly, 
because in the end all the water not held by the soil is removed 5 in the 
latter case, however, with proper care the moisture may be thoroughly 
utilized in accordance with the nature of the soil and the requirements 
of crops. Drainage can not be controlled effectively with open ditclies, 
but it may very readily be done in case of under drains by calculating 
the diameter of the drain pipe on the basis of the quantity of w ater 
that percolates through hard, heavy soil. According to the experi¬ 
ments of the author, this amounts to 0.0008 cubic meter,'or 0.8 liter per 
second and hectare.’ With this as a basis, and starting with the 
smallest feasible diameter of pipe (4 cm.), the drainage system may be 
so constructed that part of the moisture may be kept in the soil for a 
long time. This, however, hardly answers the purpose, since the humid¬ 
ity of the soil, especially during the i)eriod of jilant growth, can not be 
fhlly controlled. Hence it is recommended that open ditches be pro¬ 
vided with board dams, and drains with flood gates, by means of which 
the flow of water may be iuterrui)ted either partly or entirely, as the 
occasion may require. This method is simple and easily applied in all 
ordinary forms of drainage. 

The higher portions of a dangerously moist field should be reserved 
for grains and hoed crops, while the lower parts are used for crops 
which x)ossess a high power of evaporation (such as meadows). Even 
in this case, however, the plants will suffer if the moisture in the soil 
exceeds 70 to 80 per cent of saturation. 

The temporary pools which form on very fine grained soils during 
heavy rains must be removed either by direct withdrawal of the w^ater 
(water-furrows), or by such means as will bring about a diminution of 
the water capacity; in other words, an increase in permeability or an 
increase of evaporation from the soil. In the first case effort must be 
directed principally toward producing a crumbly structure through cul¬ 
tivation and manuring, as suggested above, since by this means the 
water-holding capacity of the soil is reduced and percolation promoted. 
On extremely fine-grained soils (claj^ soils, black earth), which in their 
unmodified condition offer the greatest resistance to the ])a 88 age of water" 
and become thoroughly moist only with the greatest difficulty, this proc 
6 BB is indispensable in order that the precipitation may be of any use 
at all to plants.* A favorable modification of the water capacity and pen¬ 
etrability of such soils may also be brought about by admixture of soils 

‘Forsch. Agr. Vhys. [WoUny], 19 (1896), p. 223 (E. S. R., 8, p. 676). 

BIbid., 18 (1895), p.441. 
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of opposite physical characteristics, as, for instance, coarser grained soil 
(sand). By this means stiff soils are rendered more easy to cultivate 
and are more readily changed into a condition of separate grain 
stnictore. 

Enlarging the surfftce of evaporation, as is done in ridge and hiU cul¬ 
ture, is another means of preventing harmful accumulation of water in 
soils. By this means, also, a portion of the rain water is removed from 
the reach of the plants by flowing into the furrows between the rows. 

Close planting also assists to some extent in reducing the moisture 
in the soil by increasing the amount of water drawn from the soib by 
the crop. 

It is a mistake to allow wet soils to lie fallow, especially in wet sea¬ 
sons, because the conditions in fallow soils are much less favorable to 
evaporation than in cultivated soils. Allowing soils to lie fallow, how¬ 
ever, is not harmful; on the contrary, it may be useful, if the soil dur¬ 
ing a previous long drought has become dry to a considerable depth. 

Lack of moisture in a soil may be corrected either by direct applica¬ 
tion of water (irrigation) or by increasing the absorptive power of the 
soil. Irrigation is to be recommended in all cases in which the water 
supplied by precipitation is insufficient for the production of maximum 
crops. The i)oint at which irrigation becomes necessary varies in dif¬ 
ferent localities and is determined by the energy of evaporation, the 
water-holding power of the soil, and the distribution of precipitation. 
In the warmer climates we may assume, as a rule, that when precipita¬ 
tion is less than 24 to 28 in. irrigation is required for maximum crops 
while in colder localities in which evaporation is less rapid and crops 
smaller, on account of the low temperature, the limit may be placed 
at about 16 in.^ 

With regard to the treatment of soils which have little water capac- 
ity, great permeability, and favorable conditions for evaporation, the 
aim should be mainly to keep the ground water at a proper level, 
or, if this is not possible, to increase the water capacity of the soil. 
The latter may be accomplished by admixture of fine-grained, eari^y 
materials (clay, loam, and marl), or by increasing the percentage of 
humus through liberal applications of manures of organic origin (stable 
manure, peat, etc.),-^ Anotlier, though less effective, means is rolling 
the soil, provided it be followed at the beginning of dry weather, by 
harrowing, hoeing, etc., to reduce evaporation.^ 

For soils of small water capacity such operations as limit evaporation 
as far as possible are generally recommended. Too frequent plowing 
of the soil should be avoided, and plowed land should be harrowed as 
soon as dry weather sets in, to reduce the surface of evaporation as 
much as .possible. If the soil becomes too hard, as may happen as a 

•Forsoh. Agr. Phys. [Wollny], 16 (1893), p. 131. 

*Ibid., 18 (1895), p. 33. 

aibid., 3 (1880), p. 325; 6 (1882), p. 2. 
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resalt of Solent rains or of rolling, loosening of the surface (harrowing, 
hoeing) is of great advantage in reducing evaporation and thus retain¬ 
ing moisture in the soil.’ Furthermore, hill or ridge culture is to be 
avoided, since in this case evaporation is greater than in level culture. 
Close planting should not be practiced for the same reason. Allowing 
the soil to lie fallow may result in the storage of moisture in the soil, 
but it is recommended only when the soil is dry to a considerable depth. 
Finally, mulching or covering the soil with a layer of dead vegetable 
matter (stable manure, straw, etc.) reduces evaporation from the soil 
for a time at least. 

RELATION OF SOILS TO TEMPERATURE. 

Keeping in mind the great influence directly and indirectly exerted by 
the temperature of the soil upon the growth of plants, the practical 
agriculturist will endeavor to find means to modify the temperature 
according to the necessities of the plants. In colder climates, naturally, 
eflbrts must be made to promote a rise in temperature, while in warmer 
regions it will often be necessary to proceed in the opposite direction. 
In what ways and to what extent the temperature of the soil may be 
influenced is briefly discussed below. 

In the cultivation of plants which furnish products of high market 
value, such as vines, fruit trees, etc., and which require a rather high 
temimrature, artificial changes in exposure or inclination (producing 
southwest, south, or southeast exposure, or inclining the plane of growth 
more directly toward the south) may be of consid<Table benefit, espe¬ 
cially in cold climates. The method, however, will be productive of good 
results only when the soil contains sufficient moisture, because only in 
that case is tlie higher temperature beneficial and the iiujrease in yield 
sufficient to justify the outlay required to make the change. This 
method need not be restricted to hilly lands but can be applied to 
level soils. Itoof-like elevations may be constructed, with broad sur¬ 
faces facing toward the south, and rather narrow exposures toward 
the north. The former may be planted to croi)8 that require considerable 
warmth (vines, fruits, asparagus, etc.), and the latter may be reserved 
for grass or such other forage plants as require less heat. This method 
is not adapted to extensive field culture of crops furuishiug products of 
comparatively low market value, both on acc^ount of the very unequal 
growth of the ]>lauts on the two opposite inclinations, and because the 
benefit derived even under favorable circumstances would not justify^ 
the outlay. 

Qp hilly land in hot climates a reduction of the temperature of the 
soil may be necessary on steep inclinations facang toward the south, 
southeast, or southwest, because under such conditions, not taking into 
account the fact that the moisture is generally insufficient for maxi 
mum crops, the temperature of the soil frequently exceeds the limits 


Porsch. Agr. Phys, [WoUny], 7 (1884), p. 62. 
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for the perfect development of plants. In such cases the construction 
of terraces offers special advantages, since by their means the temper^ 
attire of the soil may be lowered and the moisture in the soil regulated 
in accordance with the needs of the x)lants. Another common method 
of altering the exposure of the soil consists in the construction of beds, 
running through the whole length of the field, and separated from each 
other by furrows. The effect of this arrangement is to bring about a 
more rapid removal of water from surfaces of high water capacity, but, 
leaving out of account the fact that this result may be accomplished 
by simple means (water furrows), the process in question has thq dis¬ 
advantage of producing unequal heating of two oppositely inclined 
surfaces, resulting in uneciual growth of the idants on the two sides. 
For this reason bed culture is not suited to fields that are to be planted 
with only one kind of crop. In such cases level cultivation, which 
secures a higher and more uniform temperature,’ is decidedly preler- 
able. If, however, this method is followed, the be*d should run north 
and south if the field permits, since the difference in temi)eratnre 
between the east and west slopes is far less marked than that of slopes 
facing north and south. In other words, the disadvantage of unequal 
heating is least with beds running north and south. 

An excellent means of raising the temperature of the soil is the cul¬ 
tivation of j)lants in ridges or in hills. Soils so cultivated have a 
higher average temperature during the growing season than those 
cultivated level.'^ The effect is of longer duration in ridge culture than 
in hill culture, because in the former the ridges are construc.ted before 
seed time, while in the latter the hills are made only in the more 
advanced stages of growth of the plants. For this reason ridge (uilture 
is es])ecially suited to plants which require a considerable amount of 
heat (maize, sunflower, beets, etc.) in climates unfavorable, as regards 
temperature, to the growth of these plants. Uowever, this is true only 
for regions in which the weather in spring is not too cold, for the i)lauts 
growing on the toj) of the ridges are, on account of their exposed posi¬ 
tion, more easily injured by late frosts in spring than those planted on 
the level soil and hilled up later. As a general rule, both these methods 
are mainly adai)ted to such soils as have little capacity for collecting 
and retaining heat (clayey and calcareous soils), and which are also apt 
to collect ex(‘e8sive quantities of water. It is evident that the increase 
of temperature due to ridge or hill culture is of no advantage on soils 
of little water cax)acity and great jiermeability (sand) when precipita¬ 
tion is scanty. Under such conditions level culture is to be preferred.^ 
It should be remembered when ridge or hill culture is used that ridges 
running north and south are of higher and more uniform teiiii)er«'iture 
than those running east and west.^ 

* Forsch. Agr. Pliys. [Wollny], 1 (1878), p. 268; 10 (1887), p. 1. 

2 Ibid., 3 (1880), p. 118. 

" Ibid., 20 (1897-98), p. 493. 

< Ibid., 8 (1885), p. 19. 





'itegalatioii of tbe store of water in the soil Is another means of modi¬ 
fying the temperatare. If the soil Is wet, elevation of temperature is 
brought about by removal of the excess of moisture. The proper means 
to this end are direct removal of water, lowering water capacity, and 
increasing permeability of the soil, as already explained. That the 
desired result may be obtained by these means has been proved by 
various experiments.* Another means of changing conditions of temper* 
ature in soils is intermixture with soils of opposite properties as regards 
heat. Admixture of sand with clay or earth rich in clay and limestone 
results, under normal conditions, in an average increase in the tem]>er> 
ature of the soil, while the opposite process produces a lowering of the 
temperature of the soil. By thoroughly intermixing sand and humus 
soil a soil results which collects heat more rapidly and to a greater depth 
than is done by either separately. Increase of humus in mineral soils, 
as, for instance, by the liberal application of manures of organic origin, 
prevents extremes of temperature.^ 

We thus see that not only the structure of the soil but idso its tem¬ 
perature may be affected by mechanical means. Change from separate 
grain structure to crumbly structure ^ generally improves, though to a 
small degree, the heat conditions of a soil, principally by reducing 
evaporation.^ Bolling the soil is more effective because it increases the 
conductivity of the soil for heat and therefore, under normal conditions 
of weather, raises the temperature of the soil.® Loosening the surface 
of the soil by harrowing, hoeing, etc., results, on the contrary, in a 
decrease in the temperature of the soil.^ 

By covering the ground with dead matter (mulching) the temperature 
of the soil is increased or decreased according to the behavior of the 
covering toward heat. If, for example, a thin layer of black material 
(coal dust, black clay slate, etc.) is spread over the soil, the temperature 
of the soil rises to a coTisiderable degree" and crops on soils so treated 
are accordingly benefited.^ Although this process, for evident reasons, 
is not applicable to cultivation on a large scale, still with delicate 
plants, especially in horticulture, it may be used to advantage. Spread¬ 
ing a layer of sand or gravel over humus soils causes a rise in the tem¬ 
perature of the latter, an<l wholly or partially prevents the frequent 
night frosts which occur during spring in such soils.^ 

Mulching with dead organic matter (stable manure, straw, etc.) may 
be used to lower the temperature of the soil during the warm portion 

> Forech. Agr. Phys. [Wolliiy], 4 (1881), p. U7. 

*Ibid., 19 (1896), p. 805j 20 (1897-98), p. 133. 

»E. S. K., 6, p. 764. 

^Forsch. Agr. Phye. [Wollny], 5 (1882), p. 186. 

"Ibid., p. 1. 

•^Ibid.; 3 (188 o 5, p. 348. 

7 Ibid., I (1878), p. 43; 4 (1881), p. 327. 

»Ibid„ 20 (1897-98), p. 324. 

nbid., 17 (1894), p. 246. 
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of the year. By the same means the influence of the temperature^f 
the air is diminished, and the soil protected from all excessive changes 
in temperature.^ This is due to the fact that all the materials mentioned 
are poor conductors of heat. . Allowing stable manure to remain spread 
out daring the warm months on the surface of the soil for some time 
before it is worked into the soil may unfavorably aflect the moisture of 
the soil. In the colder portion of the year, however, it may be bene- 
ficialon account of its influence in raising the temperature of the soil. 
Under such condition, however, the covering of manure may exercise 
a harmful influence on fine grained clay soils rich in humus by ,pre* 
venting the loosening efliect of frosts,* which is so imimrtaiit for 
such soils. Beneficial results may be obtained by thinly spreading a 
mulch in the late fall over fields occupied by perennial forage plants, 
thus protecting the plants against low, and especially changeable winter 
temperatures. As, however, such a covering retards warming of the 
soil, the undecomposed remains of the mulch should be removed as soon 
as the temperature begins to rise in the spring. 

Keeping in mind the fact that covering the soil in this manner retards 
warming in spring, this practice may also be utilized to retard the 
blossoming of fruit trees, thus diminishing or preventing damage from 
late frost. If the ground surrounding the trunk is covered in spring 
with a heavy layer of straw, the temperature is kept low and in conse¬ 
quence the amount of water received through the roots is small, so that 
the development of the leaves, and especially the blossoms, is retarded 
for several weeks, or until the organs of reproduction are then in little 
danger of freezing. 

Finally, the practice of keeping fields follow (i. e., without crops) is a 
means of increasing the temperature of the soil during the warm season. 
When the rise in temperature is accompanied by an increase in the 
water content of the soil decomposition of organic materials is pro¬ 
moted,^ and a greater or less quantity of plant food is stored in the soil. 
The only danger is that in permeable soils this plant food may be leached 
beyond the reach of the plants by heavy rains. 

‘ E. S. K., 6,p.m 

. ‘^Forsrh. A;;r. Pliys. fVVollny], 20 (1897-98), p. 447. 

-E. S. R.,4,ij.Ga2. 
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A new method for the direct determination of alumina in the 
presence of iron, manganese, calcium, and magnesium, W. H. 

Hess and E. I). Campbell (Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oc., 21 (1899), No. 9, 
pp. 770-780 ).— The aiithoi s found phenylhydrazine to be tlie most satis¬ 
factory of a long list of organic bases tried for the precipitation of the 
alumina. It precipitates the alumina from its solutions quantitatively, 
and, being a strong reducing agent, quickly reduces iron to the ferrous 
state, thus playing a double role. In carrying out the method the 
alumina solution, preferably in the form of chlorid, is heated to near 
the boiling point, dilute ammonia added slowly as long as the precipi¬ 
tate formed Just redissoivcs with readiness, and a neutral saturated 
solution of ammonium bisulphite (made by passing sulphur dioxid into 
a cooled solution of ammonia, 1:1, until the solution becomes yellow) is 
added drop by drop to the hot solution until it becomes colorless, show¬ 
ing the (snnplete reduction of tlie iron. To the hot solution 1 or 2 cc. 
of phenylhydrazine is added. If this does not sulSce to produce a per¬ 
manent precipitate, dilute ammonia may be added drop by drop until 
a permanent precipitate is just iierceptible, and the precipitation then 
comideted with a few drops more of the jihenylbydrazine. The solution 
is filtered and the precipitate washed with warm water containing 6 to 
10 cc. of phenylhydrazine bisulphite in 100 ec. of water, until the wash¬ 
ings show no iron with ammonium sulphid. The bisulphite is made by 
adding a saturated aqueous solution of sulphur dioxid to phenylhy¬ 
drazine until the crystals of phenylhydrazine sulphite which at first 
appear aye redissolved to a yellow solution. This concentrated sobi- 
tion if well atopi>ered will keep indefinitely. 

The precipitate with the filter is ignited in a platinum crucible and 
weighed. As the precipitate is very hygroscopic a second ignition and 
weighing is necessary. The phos])horus pentoxid determined in a sep¬ 
arate sample is subtracted from the weight of the precipitate. 

'I'he iron may be determined in the filtrate from the alumina precipi¬ 
tate by precipitating with ammonium sulphid, redissolviug the preci])i- 
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tate in dilate hydrochlorio acid, and estimating in the usual way with 
ammonia after oxidation with nitric acid. 

The phosphoric acid may be estimated by precipitating with phenyl* 
hydrazine, a safficient amoant of an excess of alaminnm chlorid being 
added if the sabstauce does not contain safficient alumina to carry all 
the phosphoric acid as the normal phosphate. The precipitate may be 
dissolved in nitric acid and the phosphoric acid determined in the 
usual way, or it may be ignited and weighed, giving the combined 
weights of the alumina added and of the alumina and phosphoric acid 
in the substance. A number of determinations in known mixtoires 
show very satisfactory results. 

The estimation of arsenic in Paris green, T. Smith [Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc,, 21 [1899)^ No. 9, pp. 769~-772 ).—^The author proposes the fol¬ 
lowing method: Two grams of Paris green is boiled for a few minutes 
with 100 cc. of water and 2 gm. of sodium hydroxid, allowed to cool to 
room temperature, made to 250 cc., filtered through a dry filter, and 
50 cc. of the solution taken for analysis. The aliquot is concentrated 
to about half its volume, an equal volume of strong hydrochloric acid 
and 3 gm. of potassium iodid added, and the whole allowed to stand 
for 10 minutes. The deep-red solution is slightly diluted with wati»r 
to dissolve the precipitate caused by the potassium iodid, and a dilate 
solution of sodium hyposulphite added until the color just disappears. 
The solution is then neutralized with dry sodium carbonate, and an 
excess of sodium bicarbonate added. The solution is then titrated 
with a decinormal iodin solution, or better, one in whiuli 1 cc. of solu¬ 
tion is equivalent to 0.005 gm. of arsenic trioxid. The number of cubic 
centimeters of such a solution multiplied by 1.25 gives the ])ercentage 
of arsenic trioxid in the Paris green. With this method the author 
obtains duplicates differing within 0,05 i)er cent, and the results check 
very closely with the gravimetric methods. Less than an hour is 
required for an analysis. 

Betermination of dextrose in the presence of cane sugar, Jes- 
SEN-U ANSBN [Medd. (Jarhherg Lab., 1 (lS^f9),p. 311; ahs. in Chem. Ztg.^ 23 
(1899 )j No. 74, Ueperi., p, 273). — The author has made many experiments 
in the line of those of KJeldahl, and prepared tables for the calcula¬ 
tion of dextrose in mixtures of dextrose and cane sugar. He finds 
that with slight modifications of the conditions described by KJeldahl 
useful results may be obtained. If twice the amount of potassium- 
sodium tartrate prescribed by KJeldahl is employed and the time of 
heating shortened to 5 minutes, only about 14 mg. of copper will be 
thrown down by 10 gm. of cane sugar (instead of 110 mg. as under the 
former comlitions), and if the time is measured exactly concordant 
results will be obtained. 

Studies on malic acid, HiLaER and H. Ley (Chem. Ztg.j 23 (1899)j 
No. 80^ p* 584). — The chemical characteristics of malic acid prepared 
from the fruit, berries, and other parts of various plants was studied, 
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and also tho method of qaantitative determination. Palladions chlorid 
was fonnd to be a means for the determination of malic acid in the 
presence of tartaric acid^ etc., especially in wine. With the exception 
of glycerin no normal constituent reduces alkaline palladions chlorid, 
while malic acid separates out the metajlic palladium after 10 minutes’ 
boiling. This can be collected in an Allihn’s tube and weighed direct. 
In determining malic acid in wine the wine is evaporated to about one* 
third, the acids precipitated with lead acetate, and the precipitate 
redissolved by hydrogen sulphid or carbonic acid.. 

A contribution to the chemistry of butter fat. ZI, Chemical 
composition of butter fat, O. A. Browne, Jr. {Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oc.j 
21 {1899), No. 10, pp. 807-827 ).—Oontinuing his previous investigations 
(E. S. B.. 11, p. 308), the author has analyzed the soluble and insoluble 
fatty acids, and studied the glycerids of butter fat. He gives the 
methods and results, together with notes on the accuracy of the meth¬ 
ods employed. 

Composition of hatter fat. 


Insolnble acldn: 
Diuxystearic 

Olttic. 

Stearic. 

Palmitic. 

HyrlRtic. 

Laaric. 

Soluble acids: 

Caprlo. 

Caprylic... . 
Caproic.... 

. 

Total. 


Acids. 

Triglyc¬ 

eride. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

1. 00 

1.04 

32.50 

83.95 

‘ 1.88 

1.91 

1 38.61 

40.51 

9.89 

10.44 

2.57 

2.78 

.32 

.34 

.40 

.58 

2.09 

2.32 

5.45 

6.23 

94.75 

100.00 


Other bodies, snch as coloring matter, lecithin, cholesterin, phytosterin, etc., 
which occur in butter fat in only minute quantities, have not been considered in the 
above analysis. These sabstances go to make up the unsaponiiiable matter of but¬ 
ter fat, the total amount of which we have found to be only about 0.1 per cent. 

have made an elementary analysis of butter fat and find the agreement 
between the actual percentages of carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, and the theoret¬ 
ical Agnres, as calculated from the percentages of the various glyoerids in the pre¬ 
ceding table, to be very close. 

Elementary composition ofhutterfai. 

Carbon. ! Oxygon. 

Per sent Per sent. Percent 
76.17 U. 72 ! 13,11 

74.86 11.71 18.43 


Aotnol. 

Theoretical 


The close agreement between these two sets of results would indicate that the 
figures expressing the percentages of acids and glyoerids are not very far removed 
from the tiruth. . . . 

While the evidence i^ strongly in favor of the existence of complex glyoerids^ 
there are equally good reasons for believing in the existence of simpler bodies. An 
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. aualysie of the fatty aci<l8 from the different fractions of tho butter oil and butter 
palmitin would throw much light upon the constitutiou of the glyceride contained 
therein. For such work, however, our time has been too limited. We hope, if possi¬ 
ble, in the future to continue our work in this direotion.^^ 

A contribution to the chemistry of butter fat. HI, The chem¬ 
istry of rancidity in butter* fat, C. A. Biiowne, Jr. {Jour. Amer. 
Chem. Soc,y 21 {1899)^ No. 11^ pp. 975--994 ).—The term rancidity is used 
to mean not merely a develoiiment of free acid, but any chemical or 
physical change in the (jharacter of a fat from the normal. Tho author 
points out the distinction between rancid butter and rancid butter fat. 
The present investigations were confined entirely to pure butter fat and 
not to butter. 

The changes undergone by a sample of butter fat during 8 months 
are given, showing that with the development of rancidity there was a 
decided increase in the acid, saponification, and Reichert numbers, a 
slight increase in the ether number, and a very marked decrease in the 
iodin absorption. Additional data for 4 samples of fresh and rancid 
butter fat show that with the advance of rancidity there is an increase 
in the acetyl number and a decrease in the percentages of insoluble 
acids and glycerol. 

The effects of rancidity upon the acids of butter fat are discussed at 
considerable length. Elementary analyses of fresh butter fat and ran¬ 
cid butter fat 2 years old showed ^‘that the efl*e(*t of rancidity is to 
cause a decrease in the percentages of carbon and hydrogen, with a 
corresponding increase in the iiercentage of oxygen.^’ 

The increase of the saponification number as rancidity advances is 
explained by the breaking up of higher acids into acids of lower molec¬ 
ular weight, which is confirmed by the decrease in i)ercentage of insol¬ 
uble acids and the increase in tho Reichert number. Little difference 
was found in the majority of experiments between the molecular weights 
of the volatile a(uds from fresh and rancid samples, the general tendency 
seeming to be toward a slight decrease in this constant as the butter fat 
became rancid. 

‘^In tho development of acidity there seems to be a gradual breaking 
up of4ill the glycerids,” although the first change is apparently an oxi¬ 
dation of some of tho oleic acid. The authoi: notes that the amount of 
free volatile or soluble acids in rancid butter fat is much smaller than 
might be expected, and states in explanation of this that the first 
products formed by the decomposition of oleic acid are not of an acid 
but of an aldehyde nature. These aldehyde bodies are further changed 
by oxidation into soluble acids, but this takes place only in a very 
advanced stage of rancidity,’’' In the process of saponification with 
alcoholic potash these aldehydes are decompovsed into acids. This also 
is given as an explanation of another fact, namely, the increase in the 
ether number with rancidity, while theoretically the quantity of neutral 
fat (represented by ether number) should become steadily less. The 
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presence of aldehydes vitiates the true ether number. The following 
table is given as showing the probable manner in which the oleic acid 
of butter fat is decomposed: 


Decomposition of oleic acid in butter fat. 


Rutter fat. | Condition. 

No, 1. Fresh.. 

Oleic 

acid. 

Insoluble 

acids. 

Loss in 
oleic 
acid. 

Loss in 
insoluble 
acids. 

Acetyl 

number. 

3.5 
10.9 
4.1 
15.1 
3.8 
18.0 

Increase 
in acetyl 
number. 

Increase 
in oxy- 
scids. 

Per cent. 
38.28 
81.85 
82.81 
21.93 
38.76 
25.03 
38.79 
9.49 

Per cent. 
88.96 
85.06 

86.41 

80.42 
88.46 
81. 15 
87.72 
72.03 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

No. 1. Rancid. 

No. 2. Fresh. 

. 

6.43 

3.90 

7.4 

1.78 

Ro. 2. Rancid. 

No. 3. Fresh . _ 

10.88 

5.99 

11.0 

14.2 

2.51 

3.28 

No. 8. Rancid 

No. 4. Fresh. 

13.73 

7.31 

No. 4. liancid . _ 

39.30 

15.69 









“Tho lose in insoluble acids accounts for but little more than half the loss in oleic 
acid; the ratio seems to be a fairly constant one, and averages abont 55 per cent. 
This ligure, then, may be taken to represent approximately the amount of oleic acid 
in the loss which is converted into lower soluble acids. Calculating the increase in 
the acetyl numbers to dioxystearic acid will make up about 25 per cent more of this 
loss in oleic acid, thus leaving abont 20 per cent still unaccounted for; the forma¬ 
tion of insoluble aldehyde products during the saponibcation may explain this 
discrepanc^y 

The reason for the decrease in the percentage of glycerol as rancidity 
advances is discussed without arriving at any satisfactory explanation. 

The effects of rancidity upon the physical constants of butter fat are 
shown, there being an increase in the specific gravity, something of a 
decn^ase in the temperature at which turbidity appears (critical tem¬ 
perature), and an increase in the refractive index. The combustions in 
a bomb calorimeter showed a marked decrease in the heats of combus¬ 
tion of rancid fat. 

Report of chemist, R. Haucourt (Ontario Agr. Col. and Expi. Farm Tipi. 189S, 
pp. 19^29). —A Biimmary account of the work of tho chemist during the .\ear, iuclnd- 
iug cHpccially analyses of fertilizers, oat grains and hulls (^food constituents), and 
roots and tops of common red, mammoth, and alsike clover, and alfaifa at different 
Stages of growth ^fertilizing constituents), and a study, including digestion experi¬ 
ments, of the effect of the stage of growth on thd composition of alfalfa (see p. 662)k 

Chemistry: Its evolution and achievements, F. G. Wifchmann (A>ir York: 
Jt illiam Jt. Jenkins^ lS99fpp. 17C). —The author discusses the growth of chemistry Irom 
I he early alchemists to the present time. The great discoveries and the more 
important theories are spoken of, and much historical matter gathered from a variety 
of sources is brought together in concise form. A somewhat detailed name and sub¬ 
ject index adds to the usefulness of the volume. 

Plant and agricultural chemistry, M. Berthelot (Chimie vegetale et agi Icole. 
Paris: Masson <f* Co., 1899, rols. 1, pp. XVI~\-511, figs. 4; 9, pp. Tl-\-44t, figs. S; 3, 
pp. Vl-^517yfiga. 0; 4, pp. Vl+52S,figs. This hook is a collection of the reptirts 
of the work of the author, especially at the station for plant chemistry at Meiidon, 
which ha^^e appeared from time to time in the Annates de Phgsique ct Chimie. The 
first volume deals with the fixation of free nitrogen by soils and by plants, the second 
volume is devoted to general studies on plant growth and the chemical action ot 
light, the third includes special studies on plant growth, and the fourth is devoted 
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to studies of onltivatecl soils anrl of wiix) and its l>ouqae1. Of the many valiiahla 
papers inolnded in these volnmes those relating to the author’s noted investigAtiona 
on the fixation of the free nitrogen of the air hy soils and plants are especially inter¬ 
esting and important. 

Dairy chemistry: A practical handbook for dairy chemists and others having 
control of dairies, H. D. Richmond {London: Chas. Griffin Co. Ltd,, 1899, pp.SSi, 
figs, S2 ).—This is a comprehensive treatise on the chemistry of milk and dairy prod¬ 
ucts and the methods of analyzing them and of conducting dairy inspection. The 8 
chapters treat of the constituents of milk, the analysis of milk, adulterations and 
alterations of normal milk and their detection, chemical control of the dairy, biolog¬ 
ical and sanitary matters, butter, other milk products, and the milk of mammals 
other than the cow. A large number of useful tables are incorporated in the body of 
the book and in an appendix, and a chapter is added on the standardization and 
calibration of apparatus. The author is the analyst to the Aylesbury Da iry Company 
and is well known as a dairy chemist. The large amount of analytical data and 
observations accumulated by his predecessor, Dr. Yieth, during the period of 12 
years in which he occupied the position of analyst in the above company, has been 
made use of in preparing the book. 

Dictionary of industrial chemistry in its relation to manufacturing, metal¬ 
lurgy, agriculture, pharmacy, pyrotechnics, arts, and manufactures, A. M. Villon 
and P. Guicuard (Dictionnaire de chimie induatrieUe, contenant lea appHoationa de la 
ohimie a Vinduatrie, a la m^tallurgie, a Vagriculture, a la phamiaoie, a la pyroteohnie et 
aux aria et m4t%era. Paria: Tignol, 1899, roL ^^pp. 104, ill.). 

Practical manual of the analysis of alcohols and spirits, C. Girard and L. 
CuNiASSE {Manuel pratique de V analyse dee alcohol a et des apiritueux. Paria: Maaaon 
^ Co., 1899, pp. VIIT-\~445). 

A quarterly review of the progress in medical chemistry, T. Panzer {OeaUrr. 
Chem. Ztg., 2 {1899), Ko. If), pp. S€).%S84). —^The greater part of this article is devoted 
to a review of the recent work on albuminoids. 

Guide to the chemical analysis of alimentary substances, A. Gadola {Guida 
per le recerche chimiche aulle aoatanze alimentari. Caaerla: S. Marino, 1899). 

Chemistry of essential oils and artificial perfumes, E. J. Parry (London: Scott, 
Greenwood Co., 1899, pp. 411, figs, SO). 

On the volumetric determination of zinc, Pouget (CowipL liend. Acad. Sci. Paria, 
129 {1899), No. l,pp, 46-^7). 

Basis for the examination of butter by the refractometer, A. Partheil 
{Chem. Ztg., 23 {1899), No. 80, p. 584). —Pure preparations of the principal constit¬ 
uents of butter fat wore tested in the rciractometer. The values obtained indi¬ 
cate that the ptirallelism observed in practice between the iodin number and the 
index of refraction rests u])on a scientific basis, but that no parallelism was apparent 
betwecii the Reichert Meissl number and the index of refraction or the temperature 
coefQdlent for the reaction. 

Cryoscopy of butter and margarin, Poitrkt {Bui. Sov. Chim. Paris, .S. aer., 22 
{1899), No.lf),pp 738-740). 

Determination of acidity of must, wines, and vinegars by eudiometrlo 
method, A. Bernard {Bui. Soc. Nat. Agr. France, 59 {1899), No. 7,pp 505-510). 

The examination of malt, L. Aurry {Chem. Ztg., 23 { 2899), No. 80, pp. 849,850 ),— 
A description of methods. 

The accuracy of the Jorgensen method of estimating boric acid in preserved 
meat and the separation of the boric acid and borax, A. Bkytuikn and H. 
Hempel {Ztachr. Unierauch. Nahr. u. Genu8amtl.,2 {1899), No. 11, pp. 842-851). 

A chemical study of wheat, C. B. Frankfortkr and E. P. Harding {Jour, 
Amei*. Chem. Soc., 21 {1899), No. 9, pp. 758-709). —This investigation relates to wheat 
oil—its viscosity, index of refraction, absorption spectrum, saponification number, 
iodin number, and acid number, and the determination of glycerol, lecithin, and 
parucholesterol. 
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The ohamioal ohangaa in rye and wheat during molding and sprouting, R. 

SOHERPK {ZtBohr, Unteriwsh, Kahr.'U, Oeuuaamfl., 2 (^1899), Ko, 7^ pp. ,550-888).- The 
inveBtigation covers changes in weight of the Ary matter, nitrogen, starch, water- 
soluble carbonydrates (these solitble by the aid of diastase), pentosans, cell mate¬ 
rial, fat, and ether extract. In addition the acidity, ammonia, water soluble sub¬ 
stance, together with its nitrogen and ash content, water-soluble carbohydrates, 
the nitrogen of pure protein, and the fat and ether extract were studied more espe¬ 
cially from a chemical standpoint. 

Chemical examination of tobaoco smoke, H. Thoms (Chem. Ztg., 2S {1899), No. 
80y pp.85^^^o4 ).—A paper presented at the Munich meeting of the Association of 
German Naturalists and Physicians. The points investigated were (1) the nicc»tin 
and ash content of the cigars used, (2) what bases pass into the smoke? (3) what 
acids are formed during smoking? (4) what is the nicotin content of the cigar stub 
remaining after smoking? and (5) does tobacco smoke contain carbonic oxid or 
other poisonous body? 

On the occurrence of barium in plants and in soils, R. Hoknbkrcibk (Landw. 
Vera. Stat., 51 {1899), No. 6, pp. 478-478 ).—The ash of the trank wood of 2 copper 
beeches, 102 and 105 jears old, was found to contain from 0.97 to 1.2 and 0.57 to 0.9 
per cent of barium oxid (BaO), respectively. Four hundred grams of the soil on 
which these trees grew, extracted with hot 5 per cent h;^drochloric acid, yielded 
9 rog. of barium sulphate. Similar observations by other iu\eHtigators are noted. 

The occurrence of chlorin-coutaining organic compounds in cotton-seed oil, 
and the nonexistence of sulphur-containing bodies in the same, P. N. Raikow 
{Chem. Zig.y 28 {1809), Noa. 75, pp. 700, 770; 77, p. 802). 

Further investigations on the volatile mustard oil prepared from a number of 
samples of rape-seed cake, G. JBr(sen8KN (Landw. Vera. Slat., 52 {1899), No. 4, pp. 
209-700). 

Hazel-nut oil, .1. Hants {Ztachr. Fnlerauch, Nahr, u. Genuaamil., 2 {1899), No. 8, 
pp. (117-072 ).—The author reports a study of the composition of this oil 

Formation of furfurol from starch and its derivatives, F Sestini {FOroai, 20 
{1898), p. 325; aha. in Analyat, 2i {1890), No. 270, p. 157). 

On the constitution of vegetable alkaloids, X. Caitssr (jinn. Univ. Lyon,ii. aer., 
1 {1899), No. 2,pp.09). 

Carbon bisulphid {VEngraia, 14 {1809), No. 42. pp. 1000-1002) —A discussion of its 
properties, manufacture, uses, Hn<l application in agriculture and viticulture. 

Some boiling point curves, II, J. II. wot)i> {Jonr. Amer. Chem. Soe . 21 (1899), 
No. 11.pp. 094-1001 ).—The author has worked out the curves for mixtures of benzene 
or methyl alcohol with chloroform, carbon tetrachlorid, ether, and acetone. 

Rise and development of the liquefaction of gases, W. L. Hari>ix (AVic Fork: 
Macmillan Co., 1890. pp. 250. Jigs. 42). 

Indicators and test papers—their source, preparation, application, and tests 
for sensitiveness, A. I. Cohn {New York: John IViley N Sona; London. Chapman cf* 
Hall, Lid., 1890, pp. IX’{-240). —The title page states that this is “ a n^umc of the cur¬ 
rent facts regarding the action and application of the iudieators and test papers 
which have been proposed from time to time, and are in present use in chemical 
manipulations, with a tabular summary of the application of indicators, designed 
for the use of chemists, pharmacists, and students.” 

Apparatus for preventing the backward flow of water during exhaustion 
with a water-pump, G. Chatanay {Jonr. Pharm. et Chim.. €, aer.. 9 {1899), No. 11,pp. 
524-527, fig. 1; aha. in Jour. Chtm. Soc. [London’\, 70 {1899), No. 444,11, p. 040). 

The physioal-chemical laboratory of the University of Giessen, K. Elbs 
{Chem. Ztg., 2S (1899), No. 75, pp. 760-708, figa. 4 ).—A description with plans. 

State analyUoal laboratories, J. Graftiau (Jsa. /$ci. Agron., 1899, II, No. 1, pp. 
122-129). 
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METEOROLOGY. 

Monthly Weather Review (IT. 8. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau^ 
Monthly Weather Review^ 27 (1899\ Noii.*7^pp. 287-~341j pis. 3^ figs, 
charts 8; 8, pp. 343-393, pis. 2, figs. 2^ charts 12; »9, pp. 395-448, fig. 1, 
charts 11), —Tn addition to the usual reports on forecasts and warnings 
and on weather and crop conditions, and meteorologi(}al tables and charts. 
No. 7 contains special (jontributions on Cold waves in the Southwest, by 
J. S. Hazen; Every man his own weather prophet, by J. H. Hopkins; 
A study of temperatures at Baltimore, Md., by F. J. Walz; Special 
report on the Jiood in the Brazos River Valley, Texas, June 27 to July 
1.5,1899, with notes of previous overflows of the Brazos (illus.), by 
I. M. Cline; Yohjanic eruptions in Hawaii, by 0. J. Lyons; The tornado 
at New Richmond, Wis. (illus.), by O. G. Libby; The use of the storage 
battery for the electrical recording instruments, by E. 0. Vose; Irriga¬ 
tion by wire, by A. Betts; Climatology of the Isthmus of Panama, by 
n. L. Abbott; Tornado observations, by A. U. Gale; The force of a 
tornado, by B. F. Groat; Sudden oscillations in lake level—pressure 
waves (illus.), by A. J. Henry; and Tornado, hurricane, and cyclone, 
by H. M. Watts ; and notes by the editor on eflect of wind, on catch of 
rainfall, seismograph stations in the United States, temperatures in 
the sunshine, destructive frost of June 30, 1899, in Ohio, chalk-plate 
maps, tornado phenomena, local winds that are not tornadoes, spurious 
tornado ]photographs, general forecasts for Washington, Oregon, and 
Idaho, the present status of meteorology, the diurnal variation of the 
barometer, and river discharges in Colorado. 

No. 8 contains special contributions on Waterspouts at Key West, 
Fla. (illus.), by H. R. Boynton; Water teuiiperatiires of the Great Lakes, 
by N. B. Conger; Conduct and the weather,’ by E. G. Dexter; Auto¬ 
matic records of a thunderstorm (illus.), by H. H. Kimball; Thunder¬ 
storms on August 2, 1899 (illus.), by A. J. Henry; and notes by 
the editor on a newspaper tornado fake, display of forecast cards on 
street letter boxes, improvements in maj) of the section reports, chemis¬ 
try of vegetation, the direction of rotation, standard time, the ether 
and the atmosplicre, from Honolulu to Iowa, do local storms follow 
river valleys f W eathcr Bureau men as university lecturers, the weather 
and the dairy, ball lightning, fillet or ribbon lightning, distant light¬ 
ning, the storms of August 2, air currents in thunderstorms, ancient 
tornado tracks, the second Wellman expedition, and a successor to 
Senor Barcena (Manuel E. l^astrana). 

No. 9 contains sjpecial contributions on The origin, paths, and limit¬ 
ing zones of the typhoons of the Orient, by P. Bergholz (translated by 
C. Abbe); The international cloud work of the Weather Bureau, by 
F. H. Bigelow; Floods and flood problems, by U. O. Frankenfeld; 
Small whirling columns of mist, by R. B. Marean; Additional observa- 

1 Abs. from Psych. Rev., Monograph Sup. No. 10, pp. 104. 
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tions of the St. Kitts, W. I., hurricane, by W. H. Alexander; and Pro¬ 
ceedings of the meeting of the International Meteorological Committee, 
at St. Petersburg, September 2-7,1899, by A. Lancaster; and notes by 
the editor on results of work with balloons and kites at Trappes, 
France (illus.), preliminary results of Weather Bureau kite observa 
tions in 1898, the average temperature of the atmospliere, the Inter¬ 
national Electrical Congress at Como, Italy, instructive laboratory 
exj)eriraents (on the dynamics of the air), meteorology in our univer¬ 
sities, Weather Bureau men as university lecturers, minimum tempera¬ 
tures on mountain i)eaks, August weather on the Pacific Coast, the 
calculation of the resultant wind, and probable cloudiness daring total 
solar eclii)8e of May 28, 1900 (see below). 

Report of the Chief of the Weather Bureau for 1899» W. L. Moore ( JJ, S, Depf. 
Agr.f IVeathcr Bureau Doc. ^(*6^ pp. 23). —This is a report of the operations of the 
Weather liureau durinj; the liscal year ended .lime 30, 18i)9. In addition to a gen¬ 
eral summary the work of the year, this report discusses briefly the West Indian 
serviee; the convention of Weather Unreau officials at Omaha, Nebr., October 13-14, 
189S; loss of life and property in the Tnited States by lightning in 1898; meteoro¬ 
logical charts of the Great Lakes; aerial observations; international clond obser¬ 
vations; plateau baroiiietry; climate and crop work; Monthly Weather Review; 
California rainfall and Alaskan temperatures; distribution of forecasts and warn¬ 
ings, and n number of other less important topics. 

Meteorology, J. H. Ueynoi.ds {Ontario Ayr. Coh and Eocpi. Farm RpU 1898^ pp. 
2, 3 ).—Tridaily observations on dew point and liumidity during r> months (June- 
October) of 1898 are reported and briefly diseussed. 

About the weather, M. W. Harhincton (.Ve»r York: D. Appleton tj* Co,f 1899^ 
pp. XX^246, pi. 7, jigs. 48). —This is the first of a series of ‘‘Home Reading Books” 
edited by W. T. Harris, U. S, Coiuinissioner of Kdiu ation. The subjects discn88e4l 
are: Tlie contest of mankind with the weather; remedies against injuries by weather; 
pressure of the air and its measurement; kinds, distribution, velocity, and measure¬ 
ment of winds; teniperatun*; humidity or moisture—dew, fog, clond, rain, and snow; 
cyclones or lows and anticyclones or highs and the weather accompanying them; 
tornadoes; icc, sleet, ball snow, and hail; thunderstorms and cloud-bursts, lightning 
and thunder; diurnal and annual changes in weather; local intluonees on weather; 
weather luedietions; progress of knowledge of the weather; simple exxieriments 
with air; familiar effects of weather changes. 

In a brief introductory chapter the editor explains the plan and purpose of this 
series of books. 

Vertical gradients of temperature, humidity, and wind direction, H. 0. Frank- 
KNFEi.i) and C. F. Marvin (U. S. Dipt. Ayr.., Weather Bureau Bui. F (Doc. 208)^ pp, 
71, pU, 4,ftgft. (i). —This is a preliminary report on kite observations at 17 stations 
in the United States daring the year 1898, with an iutrodm;tory chapter on the con¬ 
struction and operation of the kite meteorograph. “The temperature conditions at 
all elevations and under varying conditions of weather and time have been eem- 
puted in terms of the gradient in degrees Fahrenheit for each 1,000 ft., and in the 
increase of elevation necessary to (‘anse a fall of 1 degree in the temperature. The 
mean refults, however, are given only iu degrees per thousand feet.” 

The probable state of the sky along the path of total eclipse of the sun. May 
28, 1900, observations of 1899, F. H. Bigelow ( V, S. Dept. Ayr., Weather Bureau 
Bui, 27,pp, 2,% chartH 4), —This is the third report (E. S. K., 10, p. 827) on observations 
to determine the prevailing average cloudiness iu the districts covered by the eclipse 
track. 
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The mild temperature of the Paoifio Xforthweet and the induenoe of the 
**Kuro Siwo,” B. 8. Pauub (Portland, Oreg,: Weather Bureau Print, 1899, pp, 11, okarie 
S), —This paper, which is published by permission of the Chief of the U. 8. Weather 
Bureau, undertakes to demonstrate that the mildness of the temperature of the 
Pacific Northwest is not due to the influence of the Kuro 81 wo, or Japan current, 
but is a result of the dynamic heating due to compression of the air descending the 
Pacific slope. 

Variations in lake levels and atmosphexio precipitation, A. J. Henry ( 17. s. 
Dept. Agr.f Weather Bureau Doe, 203, pp. 8, dgme. 3). —This article summarizes the 
records of j)a8t years with a view to showing whether there is any definite relation 
between precipitation an<l ihe average level of the Great Lakes. 

It is stated that ^Mt seems possible to indicate the level of the Lakes, apprexi- 
mately at least, by closely observing the precipitation in the various watersheds, 
especially the amount of snow and the manner of its disappearance. All inferences 
as to the probable efibet of precipitation on Lake levels must be contingent, how¬ 
ever, upon the maintenance of a constant cross section and slope in the present con¬ 
necting channels.’’ 

An advance in measuring and photographing sounds, B. F. Sn arpb ( U. 8. Dept 
Agr., Weather Bureau Doe. 202, pp. IS, pie. 7, Jigs. 3), —An article reprinted from the 
Monthly Weather Review, 27 (1809), No. 6,p. 205. 

The carbon dioxid of the ocean and its relations to the carbon dioxid of the 
atmosphere, C. F. Tolman (Jour. GeoL, 7 (1899), No. 6, pp. 585-618,Jiga. 6). 

WATER—SOILS. 

Cooperative experiments in soil moisture, *1. B. Beynolds 
{Ontario Agr. and E.rpt. rnion lipt. 1898, pp. 57 -()()).—A brief account 
is given of observations during one mouth on clay loam soil planted in 
turnips, light sandy loam in barley, and heavy clay in winter wheat. 

The following method of taking samples of soil was used and proved 
very satisfactory: 

^^Tho apparatus consists of a brass tube 1 ft. long, with an inside thread cut at 
one end. Into this cud fits an iron shank, about 3 ft. long, having a similar outside 
thread cut at one end and with a large eye at the other, into which a wooden handle 
fits. The other extremity of tbo brass tube is fitted with short curved steel knives, 
which serve the purpose of cutting <mt a tube of soil. [See also ]>. 625.] The sample 
is taken by a combination of boring and downward pressure and the tube of soil 
pusses up the brass tube until tbo latter is filled. Then the filled tube is unscrewed 
from th ' shank, slip]»ed into a tin case previously labeled, and the tin ease is then 
corked tightly and put into a wooden box. The end of the box slides in and out of 
a snugly fitting groove, and when the box is thus closed there is little chance lor the 
moisture to escape from the soil withiu. 

‘'After the first tube has been removed from the shank a second is screwed on and 
a second boring is made just b<*lovv the former, and after that a third. It has been 
our practice so far to take 3 depths—2 a week; and as the woodeu box will contain 
just 6 tubes each box represents 1 week’s work. When filled the box is shipped to 
the laboratory for the determination of the moisture content.” 

The sediment content of irrigation water J. D. Kobus \Meded. 
Proefstat, Oost Java, 8. set ., No. 14, pp. J24). —Observatiotm on the 
sediment coiiteut of a large number of samples of water taken at dif¬ 
ferent dates from 6 sources of supply for irrigation purposes are 
reported. The average amount of sediment in the 6 cases varied from 
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131 to 422 mg. per liter. The phosphoric acid in the sedimeot varied 
from 0.3 to 1.7 per cent; potash from 0.21 to 0.6 per cent; the nitrogen 
from 0.16 to 0.4 per cent. 

Contributions to the study of Russian soils, A. Sovietov and 
N. Adamov (fl^. Petersburg^ 1899^ pt. p. 137; rev, in Selsk. Kohz. i 
Lyesov,^ 193 {1899)^ June^ pp, 718j 719), —Of the articles in this publica> 
tion two are of especial interest. The first, The phenomena of reaction 
between the mineral and organic parts of the soil, by P. Lyashchmiko, 
gives the results of investigation on the chemical properties of hffiius 
These investigations corroborate the view'advanced earlier by some 
scientists that humus is capable of decomposing mineral salts, both 
soluble and insoluble, and also natural minerals. The author finds 
that the admixture of salts with the humic substances increases this 
decomposition. Thus the reaction between the mineral and organic 
parts of the soils may be considered as a siinjde chemical reaction, 
w^hich, among other things, fully explains the vegetable origin of 
chernozem. 

The second article. The development of the root system in plants in 
dependence on the concentration of the soil solutions, by S. Kravko\, 
reports experiments which lead to the conclusion that there is a regular 
correlation between the concentration of the a<iueous solution of the 
soil and the life of the roots (of barley). The author concludes that 
the roots of plants usually de{)end for^their nourishment entirely upon 
the materials in solution in the soil, and only make use of their ability 
to take up plant food from the solid particles of the soil by means of 
acid secretions under unusual conditions or at critical periods of the 
life of the plant.— v, fireman. 

Some methods for the determination of the productiveness of 
soils, W. W. Winner {Izv, Moseow ISelsk. Khoz, InHt,^ n {I899)y No, 2^ 
PP> 117-144). — The author explains his method of making a soil survey 
of an extended area. For this purpose a large number of samples of 
soil are taken and observations on ttipography and surface geology of 
the locality and the ])hysical characteristics of the diflerent soil layers 
are made, the level of the ground water, etc., being at the same time 
recorded. The samples so collected are classified as regards their more 
important features. The separate groups are then subjecsted to a pre- 
liminiury examination with a view to more accurate classification and 
the selection of the samples requiring detailed examination. In this 
preliminary examination determinations are made of (1) the undecom- 
posed mineral matter (‘‘skeleton^) of the soil, (2) the produc^tsof weath¬ 
ering (clay and zeolites), and (3) the humus content. The first throws 
light on the origin of the soil, the second and third on its formation 
and present cx)udition. 

The sepai ation of the clay and zeolites from the undecx>mposed skele¬ 
ton ” presents great ditficulties. For the estimatiou of the former the 
author prefers a method based on the determination of chemically csom- 
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bined water. Chemically combined water is a necessary constituent 
not only of cJay, but of all its components, namely, of zeolites and 
hydrated combinations of oxid of iron, alumina, and silicic acid; and 
in these substances the water content fluctuates within narrow limits 
(10 to 20 j)er cent), approaching that of kaolin, which, according to the 
formula Al^O,, 2Si02, 2 H 2 O, is about 14 per cent. 

The chemically combined water is determined by subtracting from 
the total loss on ignition the weights of the humus and of the hygro¬ 
scopic water. From the amounts of chemically (Combined water thus 
determined the proi)ortions of zeolites and clay in the soil are estimated. 

This method was compared with the mechanical method on 6 dif. 
ferent soils. The average content of clay by the mechanical method 
was 11.4 per cent, by the author's method 11.2 per cent. The agree¬ 
ment was close, except in case of sandy and very clayey soils. The 
author’s investigations indicate that with such soils the mechanical 
method gave too low results. On the whole, the com bined-water method 
gave very satisfactory results on clayey, medium, and sandy soils. 

The determination of humus lu-esents little diiliculty, and skeleton 
may be determined by difference. It is sometimes desirable in addition 
to the above to determine carbonates and soluble salts (alkali), but this 
is easily done. 

By means of the i>reliminary examination the number of samples 
requiring detailed examination is greatly reduced. In the latter the 
same objects are kept in view^as in the preliminary study, ^iz, the 
origin, processes of formation, and present condition of jiroductiveness. 

Conclusions as to the first two points are based ujmn the field and 
geological observations and upon (1) changes in the me<dianical com¬ 
position of the skeleton, as determined by comparing the mechanical 
composition of the subsoil, soil, and the intermediate liorizon; (2) the 
degree of the weathering of the soil, as compared with parent rock, as 
determined by the data as to the cliemieally combined water; (3) the 
changes in the comimsition of the products of the weathering, as deter¬ 
mined by the amount and comjmsition of the /eolitic portion of the 
soil and subsoil; (4) the changes in the contents of carbon dioxid in 
different horizons, and (/>) the distribution of organic matter in the 
various horizons. To ascertain these and many other features re(;ourse 
must be had to the most varied methods. 

For testing the productiveness of the diflerent soils the author uses 
the so-called ‘‘culture method.” This consists of testing the soils in 
pots under different crops with and without fertilizers. In experiments 
with 6 different soils on which oats, vetches, and millet were grown 
the crops showed an increase of yield, due to fertilizers inversely pro¬ 
portional to the ricliness of the soil, the richness of the soil being meas¬ 
ured by the amount of humus and clay present. The author holds that 
the productiveness of soils is a resultant of two mutually opposing 
factors, ricihness and activity of soils, the ac.tivity of soils being meas¬ 
ured by the proportion of sand particles larger than 0.01 mm. 
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In laboratory experiments undertaken with the object of determining 
the energy of the decomposition of hninus and the formation of nitrates 
it was found that the formation of carbon dioxid was inversely^propor- 
tional to the humus content of the soil, and that the smaller the nitro¬ 
gen content of the soil the more energetic (relatively) the formation of 
nitrates.—P. PIRBMAN. 

Determination of soU moisture, J. B. Reynolds {Ontario Agr. Col. and Expt. 
Farm Rpt. 1898, pp. 3,4). —The methods of taking samples and determining moisture 
are briefly described. The sampler used consists of a seamless brass tube 1 ft. in 
length and f in. in diameter, with a female thread at one end. To fit this, an iron 
shank about 3 ft. long, with a similar thread outside was made. Through the top 
of the shank a wooden handle 2 ft. long passed to serve as a lever in turning the 
instrument and boring into the soil. Into the other extremity of the brass tube 
were fixed 2 (dosely fitting knives, about A in. long, made of the hardest steel, and 
slightly curved so as to cut out a tube ^>f soil somewhat smaller than the brass tube 
through which the soil glasses.” 

Analyses of rose soils, W. Fuear and C. I*. Beistle {Jmer. Card., 30 (1899), 
Nos, SGI, p. 873; SG3, p. 894). —Mechanical and chemical analyses (including solu¬ 
bility in 1 per cent citric acid) of 3 samples of soil used for culture of roses are 
reported, and their adaptability to the purjiose for which they are used is briefly 
discussed. 

The effect of surface cultivation on the moisture of the soil, J. B. Reynolds 
{OntaHo Jgr. Col, and Expl, Farm Rpt, 1898, pp, 4, 3). —This is an aci ount of obser¬ 
vations during May, .Tune, and July on the moistun^ content (at de]>ths of 1, 2, and 
3 ft.) of plats, 1 rod stjuare, on some of which the soil was kept loose and on the rest 
compact. The conclusions reached are that ‘^1) surface cultivation conserves mois¬ 
ture, and the drier the w<*ather the greater is the relati^e etfect; and (2) surface 
cultivation keeps the ground in better condition for lifting the water from below to 
the roots of plants.’’ 


FERTILIZERS. 

On the relative value of street sweepings and farmyard 
manure, S. Khodin {K. Landt, Ahad, JlandK, :i'i {1S99), No. pp. 

—^Tlie author gives a general discussion of the character and 
value of street sweepings and their application for fertilizing purposes 
in ditterent countries in the Old and New World. In order to deter¬ 
mine what proportion of street sweepings from Stockholm, Sweden, 
was of actual maiiurial value and what was useless admixtures, a 
carload lot of the sweepings weighing 7,000 kg. was picked over. 
Ninety-one i)er cent of the sweepings was found to consist of materials 
like horse manure, wood ashes, animal and vegetable refuse matter, 
which are of direct fertilizing value. The rest, 0 per ceut, was made 
up of useless admixtures like paper and pasteboard (2.o per cent), rags 
(1.3 per ceut), raw bones (0.0 per cent), straw and bast (0.8 per cent), 
glass (0.9 per cent), stoneware and chiuaware (0.4 per cent), stone and 
slag (0.9 per cent), tin plate and tin cans (0.4 per cent), etc. 

For the purpose of determiuiug the actual fertilizer value of street 
sweepings as compared with different kinds of farmyard manure, 
experiments were made with peat manure, straw manure, aud street 
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sweepings on the experimental farm at Albano, Sweden. The peat ma- 
Bare was from the Stockholm street-car stables, in which peat is used 
as an absorbent. The straw manure was from cow stables mainly. 
The composition of these materials was determined by chemical analy¬ 
sis, as follows: 


Composition of peat manure^ straw manurcy and street sweepings. 



1 Peat 
‘ manure 
(per cub. 
meter of 
550 kgs.). 

Straw 
manure 
(per cub. 
meter of 
687 kgs.). 

Street 
sweepinni 
(per cub. 
meter of 
itl kgs.). 

Solu ble in 2 per cent hydrochloric acid: 

Cotiish... 

Kfft. 

8.55 

Kga. 

2.90 
2.00 

Kgs. 

2.00 

22.00 

Lime...! 

1 20 

PhoHphoric acid. 

1. 70 

8.50 

.05 

Ammunlcnl nitrogen . 

Orgauic nitrogen. 

1.00 
2.00 ' 

.64 

4.50 

.06 
8.80 

Organic matter. 

86. 60 i 

127.00 

03.00 


The value of a cubic meter of the three materials, according to 
Swedish valuations of fertilizing materials, was $1.24, $1.83, and $1.17, 
res])ectively. 

In studying the comparative fertilizing value of the fertilizers men¬ 
tioned, a piece of land 1.8 acres in extent was divided into 0 equal 
plats, 3 of which received no manure, 3 straw manure, and3 sweejungs. 
Barley was grown on the plats in 1897 and oats in 1898. No manure 
was applied in 1898. On another held of 2.47 acres a similar division 
was made and the same fertilizers applied, with peat manure in addi¬ 
tion. Beans were grown on this plat. Tlie soil in case of both fields 
was a heavy slay. Seventeen loads of manure ])er acre were put on 
the barley field and 05.^ loads on the bean field. The average results 
obtained are shown in the following summary table: 


Yields per acre of harleg, oats, and beans with different kinds of manure. 



Barley, 1897. 

Oats, 1808. 

Beans, 180K. 


Grain. 

Straw. 

1 Not 
j return. 

Grain. 

j Straw. 

Net 

return. 

Beaus. 

Vines. 

1 Net 
return. 

Straw manure . 

Peat manure. 

Lbs. 

2,001 

Lbs. 

3,567 

$44.75 

Lbs. 

2,270 

1 

1 Lbs. 

> 4,124 

$51.72 

Lbs. 

4,434 

4,866 

4,302 

Lbs. 

5,155 

5,667 

4,560 

$70.60 
80.74 
62.40 

Sweepings .I 

Unmanure<l. 

1 ’2,'3«6 1 

1,843 

1 

3,253 
2, or»8 j 

33.78 1 
28.93 j 

! 2,153 
1,703 

3.845 

1 3,276 

46.00 

37.20 






The figures given for net returns were obtained by deducting the cost 
of growing the crops and the cost of manure from the value of the prod¬ 
uct. It will be seen that even if street sweepings do not possess the 
high value of either peat manure or straw manure they are profitable 
fertilizing materials. 

Favorable practical exx)erience as to the application of sweepings as 
a farm manure on land of difierent character is cited.— f. w. woia.. 
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On the affect of animal manures on marsh soils, P. Hellstb5m 
(jK LandUAhad, HandL,, 33 {1699)j No. 3^pp. As a contribution 

to the question of the effect and relative value of manure from different 
farm animals on marshy soils, the author conducted pot experi¬ 
ments in zinc cylinders 30 cm. high and 25 cm. in diameter. The ferti¬ 
lizers applied were extracts of horse, sheep, and cow manure, liquid 
manure, and slaked lime. The manure extracts were either applied 
directly or after having been previously sterilized by boiling on 
3 successive days for 30,10, and 10 minutes, respectively. Each pot 
received the equivalent of 2.6 gm. of manure. Two pots were leftunma- 
nured. The pots were filled with soil from a new-broken marsh which 
had not been fertilized and had not grown any crop. Peas were planted 
in the boxes, and after germination were thinned to the same number 
of plants in each pot. The average results for the different fertiliza¬ 
tions are shown in the following table: 


Data far 10 pea plants grown with different fertilizers on marshy soil. 



Peas. ! 

Vines. 

Peas and 
vines. 

Number 
of pods 
per 10 
plants. 

Average 
weight of 
peas. 


Qranu. * 
5.51 

Orams. 
10. 92 

Grams. 

16.48 

14 

Gram. 

0.134 
.162 


7.20 

16.80 1 

^.68 

1 20 

Sliiw^p tnanuTO Axtrant...... 

0.12 

16.71 

25.83 

21 

.160 

Kh<«Ap ttiAnimi nxtrAOt, aierllized.___ 

6.84 

13.26 

20.10 

14 

.156 

ilifitiiirA Axtrfinf._...___ 

7.65 

17.15 

24. 70 

23 

.161 

.138 

llor66 manure extract,sterilised .................. 

6.52 

13.49 

20.01 

17 

miyiiiirA___ 

12.40 ' 

17.25 

29.65 

17 

.165 

Tjiquid matitirn, HtArilisAd____ 

9.88 ' 

16.82 

26.70 

21 

.157 

_ __ 

8.88 

16.92 

25.80 

23 

.163 

.158 

Uowr mAnura extract, fiterilised___ 

7.78 

15.96 

23.74 

18 



The largest yields were obtained by applying extracts of sheep, horse, 
and liquid manure that had not been previously sterilized; in case of 
cow manure the result was less marked. It is evident, therefore, that 
sheep, horse, and liquid manure possess a fertilizing effect aside frnm 
the quantities of fertilizer constituents contained in them, viz, through 
the activity of bacteria that are found therein.— w. woll.. 

Analyses of commeroial fertilizera, H. J. Wiieklek, B. L. Hartwell, and C. F. 
Kenyon {Rhode Island Sta. BuJ. 56, pp. 9). —Tabulated analyses and valuations of 46 
samples of fertilizers. 

Commeroial fertillzersp M. A. Scovbll, A. M. Petek, and H. E. Curtis {Ken- 
tuoky Sta. Bui. 8$, pp. S2). —This includes a summary of the provisions of the ferti> 
lizer law, notes ou tbe selection of fertilizers, and a list of all the fertilizers entered 
for sale in' the State up to the time of the publication of the bulletin, July, 1899, 
with guaranteed analyses. 

Tobacco as manure, G. Fali^s {Tahao, 19 {1899), No. S54, pp. 23). —Analyses are 
given of the composted waste products obtained from tobacco manufacturing estab¬ 
lishments which show this material to be richer in fertilizing elements than barn¬ 
yard manure. 

Dangerous sulphate of ammonia {Bui. Ayr. 15 {1899), No. 4, pp. 251, 

252). —Analyses are reported of 3 samples of sulphate of ammonia containing over 7 
per cent of free acid (calculated as sulphuric). 

14716-^^0.7-3 • 
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Report of the experimentalist, O. A. Zavitz {Ontario Agr, Col. 
and Expt. Farm Kpt. 1898^ pp. 119--183^ figs. 3 ).—The detailn and results 
of culture experiments and variety tests with imported and home-grown 
grain, field roots, silage, and forage crops carried on in 1898 are given, 
in continuation of similar work previously reported (E. 8. E., 10, p. 287). 

The exi)erimental plats for all crops were i^oftcrein size. In the 
variety tests with grains, seed was sown broadcast at the rate of 100 
lbs. per acre. 

Barley (pp. 122-120,141,142-148).—^Nineteen two-rowed, 15 six-rowed, 
and 11 hiilless varieties of barley were tested. The average yield for 
the two-rowed and six-rowed varieties was 66.25 bu. per acre, or more 
than 27 bn. ]>er acre greater than in 1897. The average yield of the 
hulless varieties was 47 bu. per acre, or nearly 24 bu. per acre greater 
than in 1897. The weight of the different varieties in 1898 was also 
liigh; that of the two rowed and six-rowed varieties having an average 
of 53,3 lbs. per measured bushel and that of the hulless variety, an aver¬ 
age of 63 lbs. per bushel. Maiidscheuri, a six-rowed variety, gave the 
largest total yield of all the varieties tested in 1898, 77.6 bu. per acre. 
This variety has also given the best average yield of 8 varieties tested 
for 10 yetirs, 65.02 bu. Two-rowed Italian, Jarman Selected Beardless, 
Kinna Kulla, and Vermont Champion gave the best returns among the 
two rowed varieties tested, all yielding more than 68 bu. per acre. Hog, 
Purple, (luy Male, and Black Hulless gave the best yields of the hulless 
varieties, each exceeding 50 bu. per acre. In a test of seeding barley 
broadcast and with a seed drill on 6 different dates, the best average 
results were obtained by seeding with tlie drill April 22-25. Seeding 
on these dates has also given the best results for the whole 4 years of 
the test. Winter barley has not proven a reliable crop at the station. 

l*eas (pp. 126-130, 148).—Fifty-two varieties were tested, 41 of which 
have been grown on the experimental grounds 5 years in succession. 
The data I'or the yields of grain and straw and percentage of grain 
injuied by v eevils are tabulated. The best yields in 1898 were given 
by Waterloo, Early Fame, White Wonder, and Tall White Marrowfat, 
in the order named, each yielding over 30 bu. per acre. White Wonder 
stands at the head of the varieties tested for 8 years, having an aver¬ 
age grain yield of more than 37 bu. per acre. This variety is considered 
especially desirable for comparatively rich soils because of its short 
growth of straw. The Odd Fellow’^ and Mummy varieties have been 
least subject to weevil attacks. 1 Vas were sown broadcast and in drills 
on 6 different dates. The best results in 1898 and the best average 
results for 3 years were obtained from plats sown about April 22 with 
a drill. 

Spring wheat (pj). 130-132,148).—Data for tests of 48 varieties are 
recorded. The average yield for all varieties was 32 bu. per acre. The 
largest yield, 48.29 bu. per acre, was afforded by Wild Goose, followed 
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by Medeah, 42.55 bu., and Herisou Bearded, 41.07 bu. per acre. Wild 
Goobc has given the best average yield of 15 varieties tested for 9 years 
or more—34.13 bu. per acre. Red Fern stood second with an average 
yield for the same period of 30 bu. per acre. Herison Bearded is con¬ 
sidered one of the best milling varieties tested; its average yield for 10 
years has been 28 bu, per acre, with an average weight of 62.5 lbs. per 
bushel. The average difference in yield of seeding wheat broadcast 
and with a drill has not varied more than 10 lbs. per acre in the 4 
years in which this subject has been investigated. Early seeding, 
April 18-19, has given the best results for 6 different dates tested. 

Winter wheat (pp. 132-136).—A summary is^given of the data already 
published in College and Farm Bulletin 108 (E. 8. R., 10, p. 63), and, in 
a<ldition, coni])arative data showing the pressure required to crush the 
grain of 48 varieties grown in 1896 and 1898. ‘‘The 15 hardest wheats 
pnKluced an average of 7.2 bu. i>er acre less than the average of the 15 
best-yielding varieties, and 2.9 bu. per acre more than the average of 
the 15 poorest-yielding varieties.’’ Pride of Genesee and Turkish Red 
were th<‘ hardest wheats tested, ea(*h being rated at 100. The first, 
however, stands 19 in average yield and the second 42 in a test of 48 
varieties. As a rule, red wheats have proven harder than white wheats. 
The hardest varieties usually give low yields and possess light straw. 

Oats (pp. 136-140, 142, 148).—Of 91 varieties tested in 1898, Vick 
American Banner, Poland White, Siberian, Joanette, Improved Bes- 
thorne, Holstein Prolific, Probsteier, and Oderbrucker stand at the 
head of the list, in the order named, with average yields of more than 
106 bu. per acre. The Siberian is considered the best all round variety 
tested, its average grain yield for 10 years having been 82.69 bu. per 
acre. Joanette has given the best average yields of the black oats, 
and in eooiierative tests on 108 Ontario farms it exceeded Black Tar¬ 
tarian by about 2 bu. i>er acre. Eleven of the varieties tested in 1898 
produced grain averaging upwards of 40 lbs. i>er 'measured bushel. 
The percentage of hull to grain was least with the Joanette variety. 
Seven varieties produced grain having less than 30 per cent of hull. 
Oats drilled have given better results for 3 years in succession than 
oats seeded broadcast, and the best yields and heaviest oats per meas¬ 
ured bushel have been obtained from seeding on or about April 22. 
“After this date there was considerable decrease in quantity and 
quality of grain.’’ Winter oats have not been successfully grown. 

Itye (pp. 140-141).—Three varieties each of spring and winter rye 
were tested. Dakota Mammoth and l^rolifit; Spring gave the best yields 
of the spring varieties, each over 35 bn. per acre, and Mammoth Winter 
and Monster Winter the best of the winter varieties, each yielding 
hiore than 57 bu. per acre. 

Beam (pp. 142-144).—Thirty-seven varieties were tested. White 
Wonder has given the best average yield for 2 years in succession, 
27.46 bu. per acre. Schofield Pea, Burlingame Medium, Pearce 
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Improved Tree, and Medium or l^Tavy have given average yields for the 
same period of from 24 to 25 bn. i)er acre. The best average yields of 
varieties tested for 5 years have been made by Medium or Navy, Boston 
Pea, and Small White Field, an average of a little more than 18 bu, 
per acre. 

Mixed grain (pp. 144,145),—Eleven combinations of oats, spring 
wheat, barley, and peas have been tested for 6 years for the production 
of grain and straw. The best yield of straw in 1898 was obtained from 
a mixture of peas and oats and the heaviest yield of grain from a 
mixture of barley and oats. Barley and oats, and barley, peai^, and 
oats have given the heaviest yields of grain for the whole period of the 
test. The itifluence exerted by the different grains on the yield of grain 
is ill the following order: Oats, barley, peas, and wheat. 

Seed Helection (pp. 144-148).—Different qualities of seeds for a num¬ 
ber of crops were selected and tested. Large plump seed have given 
the largest yields and heaviest grain per measured bushel for barley, 
spring wheat, oats, and peas. Hulled oats gave better yields than 
light-weight oats. Whole peas gave yields 3 times greater than cracked 
peas, ami in a test of weevily peas only about one-fourth of the infected 
seeds grew. 

Preparation of soil (pp. 149,150).—Spring grain on potato, turnip, or 
carrot land gave the best yields on that portion of the plats which 
were plowe<l. The quality of the grain, however, was somewhat better 
on the portion simply cultivated. 

Potatoes (pj). 150-159).—The results for 1898 and the average results 
for 3 years are tabulated for 183 varieties of iiotatoes. Convoy, h]mpire 
State, and Bural New Yorker have produced the largest average yields 
for this period, all having yielded at the rate of more than 220 bu. per 
acre. Ninety-one per cent of the crop of Rural New Yorker No. 2, 
Ohio Jr., Green Mountain, and Boley Northern Spy were marketable. 
Empire State has given the largest average yield of 39 varieties tested 
for 7 years in suc.cession, and is considered one of the most substantial 
varieties grown. In a 3-year test of 11 early varieties, eijual portions of 
wliich were harvested 9, 12, and 15 weeks after date of seeding, Stray 
Bea ity gave the largest average yield at the tii st digging, 124 bu. per 
acre, followed by Early Ohio, 111.98 bu., and Howe Premium, 107.92 
bu. per acre. The largest yields for 4 years in suctcession have been 
obtained from i)hinting large seed, and this has been true whether 
whole seed potatoc^s were being compared or single eye pieces of differ¬ 
ent sizes. In a test of single jneces weighing 1 oz. each and contain¬ 
ing different numbers of eyes, the best yield was obtained from the 
pieces having the largest number of eyes. Potatoes planted in rows 
26.4 in. apart and 12 in. distant in the row and given fat cultivation 
gave better yields than jiotatoes planted in rows 33 in. apart and 33 
in. distant in the row and cultivated either flat or hilled. Potatoes cut 
and planted the same day have given better yields for 4 years in suc¬ 
cession than when plant^ 4 days after being cut. 
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Mangels (pp. 159,160).—Jarman Selected Golden Tankard and Jarman 
Giant Intermediate gave the best yields in 1898 in a test of 67 varieties 
of mangels, the yield in each case being at the rate of more than 34 
tons per acre. Among 27 varieties tested for 8 years Evans Improved 
Mammoth Saw Log, Simmer Improved Mammoth Long lied, Steele 
Long Red Selected, and Carter Champion Yellow Intermediate have 
given the best results, with yields in each instance averaging more 
than 23 tons per acre. 

Sugar beets (]). 161).—Fourteen varieties of sugar beets were grown 
for feeding purposes. Lane Improved gave the largest yield in 1898. 
It has also given the best average yields of 8 varieties tested for 7 
years in succession, a little more than 10 tons i)er acre. Of the varie¬ 
ties tested for a less number of years Green Top Wliite and New Dan¬ 
ish Improved, ejich with yields upward of 20 tons i;er acre, stand at 
the head. 

Carrots (pp. 162,163).—The best yields in 21 varieties tested for 7 
years have been made by Pierce Improved Half Long, 20.1 tons per 
acre; Mastodon, 28.44 tons jier acre, and Steele Improved Short, 28.41 
tons per acre. In all, tests of 51 varieties are reported, but these 
average yields have in no instance been exceeded. 

Kohl rabi (pp. 163,164).—Early White ^"lenna gave the best yield in 
6 varieties tested in 1898, 23.05 tons per acre. The laigest average 
yield for 2 years has been made by Large White, 25.70 tons i>er acre, 
and Early Wliite Vienna, 25.45 tons per acre. 

Fall turnips (pp. 164, 165).—A special feature of this test was the 
determination of the rot-resisting quality of 46 varieties. Varieties 
least subject to rot were Cow Horn, Yellowstone, Early American, 
Purple Top, White Egg, Jersey Navet, and Jersey Lily, in the order 
named. 

Root seeding and culture (pp. 165-169).—Seeding mangels, carrots, 
sugar beets, and Swedish turnips 1 in. deep has given better results in 
every instance than seeding 2, 3, and 4 in, deep; and large plump seed 
has given better yields than medium sized or small seed. Thinning 
when the plants were 1^ to 2 in. high has been found a better practice 
than waiting until the plants have attained a height of 8 to 10 in. The 
average yields from Oat culture have been slightly in excess of the 
yields obtained when ridge culture was practi<ied; and nitrate of soda 
has proven a more efficient fertilizer for roots than muriate of potash, 
superphosphate, or a complete fertilizer. 

Millet (169,170),—rlapanese millet {Panicum miliaceum) with a hay 
crop of 5.89 tons has given the highest average yield of 19 varieties, 
14 of which have been tested for 4 years in succession. The largest 
average yields of seed per acre were produced by Hungarian Grass, 
California, Siberian, and Early Harvest. 

Besides these crops data are also given of tests of 12 varieties of 
pumjikins and squashes, 3 of sunflowers, 2 of rape, 20 of grasses, 11 
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grain mixtures for green fodder, 2 grass mixtures for permanent 
meadows, 6 pea and beau fodder crops, and a few varieties each of kale, 
cow cabbage, clovers, and other miscellaneous crops. Nitrate of soda 
has proven the most efficient fertilizer for rape. Subsoiling for this crop 
has not proven hnancially profitable. Kape seeds planted from J to 1 
in. deep produced a greater percentage of plants than when planted 
deeper. 

Cooperative experiments in agriculture, C. A. Zavitz (Ont, 
Agr, and Expt Union Rpt ISOS^pp. li-42 ),—This rejmrt presents the 
summarized results of successful experiments made in 1898 and the 
conclusions drawn from them. Nineteen different experiments, repre¬ 
senting nearly all the farm crops grown in Ontario, were conducted by 
3,028 farmers, 607 of whom sent in satisfactory reports. 

In the fertilizer tests, nitrate of soda and muriate of potash were each 
applied at the rate of IGO lbs. per acre, and sui)erpho8phiite at the rate 
of 320 lbs. The complete fertilizer consisted of 33J lbs. ea(*h of nitrate 
of soda and muriate of potash and 106g lbs. of super])hosphate i)er acre. 
As in the ])recediug season, a complete fertilizer proved best for oats, a 
potash fertilizer for corn, and a nitrogenous fertilizer for mangel-wurzels. 
The largest average increase in yield per acre attributed to the use of 
fertilizers was 9.8 bu. for oats, 1.32 tons for corn, and 5.74 tons for 
mangel-wurzels. 

Tlie results of a test of various crops for green fodder showed that 
grass peas were more productive and better suited for this purpose than 
crimson clover or vetch. One and one-half bushels of oats and 1 bu. of 
peas per acre are recommended as a good mixture for the production 
of green fodder. Among 4 varieties of millet Japanese ]>anicle and 
Japanese common were the most poimlar with the experimenters. Four 
different grasses—tall oat grass, timothy, meadow fescue, and orchard 
grass, and 4 leguminous crops—mammoth red, common red, and alsike 
clover, and alfalfa, each mentioned in the order of their productiveness, 
were tested as hay crops. Ol’ tlie varieties of buckwheat tested, Ja])an- 
ese, stood first; Silver Hull, second; and Common Grey, third. Spring 
rye gave a larger yield than either of 3 varieties of sirring wheat with 
which it was compared. Of these varieties of wheat Rio Grande, which 
has a rather coarse grain, was most productive. Mandscheuri barley 
has maintained its place at the head of the list of varieties tested for 7 
years in succession. The results show that six-rowed varieties of bar¬ 
ley are more productive than either the two-rowed or hulless sort. In 
the comparative tests of oats, Siberian stood first for 4 years; then in 
1896 and 1897, Oderbrucker gave the best yield; and in 1898, Siberian 
again took the lead. 

Of 4 leading varieties of peas. Early Briton, the best yielder for 3 
years, and Chancellor, were considered the best varieties by the exper¬ 
imenters in 1898. The White Wonder bean was found more productive 
than the California pea bean. Evans Improved Mammoth Saw Log 
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mangel-wurzel has given the highest average yield per acre, 35.1 tons, 
among the varieties grown for 3 years. Fall turnips gave larger yields 
than swedes. Purple Top Mammoth turnips and Hartley Bronze Top 
swedes are considered the best among the varieties tested. No one 
variety of corn was found well suited to the entire Province. Mastodon 
Dent corn produced the largest yield of fodder per acre and appeared 
to be well suited to southern Ontario; while Mammoth Cuban gave best 
results in the central and southern parts, Wisconsin Earliest White 
Dent in the central, and Salzer North Dakota in the northern ])art. 
Of the G varieties of potatoes used in the test in 1898, American Wun¬ 
der was the latest and most i)roductive and Stray Beauty the earliest 
and least productive. The varieties of winter wheat tested, given in 
the order of their productiveness for the season, were Dawson Golden 
Chaff, Imperial Amber, Early Genesee Giant, New (Columbia, Early Bed 
Clawson, Pride of (Tcnesee, and J*oole. Dawson Golden Chaff has been 
the most liighly prized by the experimenters lor the past 5 years. 

The relation between grain weight and percentage nitrogen 
content of barley, W. Johannsen (Chem. ZUj,^ ^:} {1899)^ No. 74jp. 
27 :j), —Great variation was found by the author in the nitrogen content 
of fully develoi)ed ripe barley grains from different heads of the same 
variety of barley grown under like conditions. No detinite law relative 
to this variation was found, but in general the nitrogen content increased 
with tlic weight of the kernels. By careful selection, however, for 4 
years, a strain of barley was obtained which yielded heavy grains low 
in nitrogen content. 

Improvement in the chemical composition of the corn kernel, 

C. G. Hopkins {TlUnois Sfa. Bui. oo^pp. ^05-240^ fign. 5).—A report by 
the station on the chemistry ol‘ the corn kernel has been previously 
noted (E. S. K., 10, p. <S44). In the present work the details and results 
of extensive experiments made to determine the inlluenc.eof selection in 
increasing or diminishing the protein and fat content, respectively, of 
the kernel are given; together with other data on the selection of corn 
with reference to protein and fat content on the basis of mechanical 
analysis, and on the i)roportion of corn germ to kernel. 

On the basis of analyses 4 sets <>f ears were selected for experiment 
from the 1896 crop of iiurr White corn: ‘‘(1) A set of 24 ears whose 
percentage of protein was comparatively high; (2) a set of 12 ears each 
of which contained a low percentage of protein; (3) a set of 24 ears high 
in fat content; and (4) a set of 12 ears low in fat content.” Each set of 
ears was planted on separate plats in the spring of 1897. The ears 
showing the characteristics sought in the highest degree were plante<l 
in the middle rows of the platvS. At harvest time 10 good ears were 
selected from each row, excei)t in some instances the outer rows, in each 
of the 4 plats. From these a composite sample was made by shelling 
2 rows lengthwise from each of the 10 ears and mixing the kernels. 
The average protein or fat content of each row was found by analyzing 
this comimsite sample. 
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^Seed for the 1898 crop was obtained by selecting the 4 best ears in 
e^h set of 10 ears of the 1897 harvest. These were analyzed individu¬ 
ally and the ears again showing the characteristics sought in the high¬ 
est degree were used for seed. Only seed grown on the ^^high protein” 
plat of 1897 was used for planting the “high protein” plat of 1898. 
Similarly, only seed selected from corn grown on the “low protein” plat 
was used for replanting this plat the following season, and the same 
principle was observed in replanting the “high fat” and “low fat” plats. 
This was for the purpose of retaining the hereditary characteristics of 
the seed. In 1898,2 additional plats, arranged to overcome local differ¬ 
ences ill soil conditions, were added to those already noted. Each plat 
consisted of 5 rows of 10 hills each. Four kernels of corn were planted 
in each hill. On the protein plat these consisted of 2 kernels high in 
protein and 2 low in protein; and on the fat plat, 2 kernels high in fat 
and 2 low in fat content. The kernels were so placed that the stalk of 
corn grown from each seed could be known. The crops were gathered 
and analyzed as in the other plats. 

Tables showing the composition of corn planted and of the crop har¬ 
vested are given for each of the plats, and also the analyses of a large 
number of individual ears from the different plats showing variations 
from the corn ])lauted, and these data are discussed at length. A sum¬ 
mary is given in the following table: 

Composition of corn planted and harvested in 1897 and 1898, 



Crop of 1897. 

I Crop of 1808. 

Crop of 1898 (mixed 
plats). 

Planted. 

Harvested. 

Per cent 
11.10 1 
11.12 
10.55 
10.21 

4.73 

4.80 

4.06 

4.03 

Planted. 

Harvested. 

Per cent 
11.05 
11.17 
10.55 
10.46 

6.15 
5.29 
8.99 
3.85 

Planted. 

Harvested. 

Proteiu: 

Hlsh protein plat. 

Middle rows. 

Per cent 
12.54 
12.84 
0.03 
8.79 

5.38 
5.62 
4.04 
3.99 

J*er cent. 
12 49 
12.87 
9.06 
8.70 

5.20 

5.38 

1 3.65 

3.49 

Per cent 
12.60 

Per cent 
11.71 

Low protein plat. 

8.66 

10.46 

Fat: 

Hish fat plat. 

Middle rows. 

6.45 

6.08 

Low fat plat. 

Middle rows. 

3.47 

8.97 





“ In the 6 tests the selection of seed com of high and low protein content has pro¬ 
duced differences in the crops varying from 0.50 to 1.25 per cent of protein . . • 
The selection of seed of high and low fat content has produced differences in the 
crops varying from 0,67 to 1.45 per cent of fat. The fat content of corn is even more 
susceptible to the iniiuence of seed selection than is the protein content, doubtless 
due to the fact that the primary materials from which fat is manufactured, namely 
carbon dioxid and water, are usually famished to the plant in unlimited supply, 
while the formation of protein is essentially dependent upon the supply of available 
nitrogen in the soil.^’ 

On the basis of a knowledge of the general structure of the com 
kernel and the chemical composition of its several parts, the author 
made investigations to determine the possibility of selecting corn of 
high or low protein or fat content by purely mechanical means. Longi. 
tudinal and cross sections of the kernels were made and the corn classi* 
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fled with reference to protein on the basis of the development of the 
glutinous layer and with teferenoe to fat content on the basis of the 
germ development of the kernel. A large number of ears high in pro¬ 
tein were mixed with ears low in protein. These were afterwards sepa¬ 
rated by mechanical means. To test the accuracy of the results, the ears 
were also analyzed. But few errors in the mechanical separation were 
made. The method of mechanical analysis was found even more satis¬ 
factory when applied to the detection of ears high or low in fat content 
as shown by the development of the seed germ. The results obtained 
in the several tests lead to the belief that mechanical analysis of com 
kernels with reference to protein or fat content is both possible and 
practical.” 

The question whether the size of the corn kernel bears any special 
relation to the i)ercentage of protein or fat which it Qpntains was investi¬ 
gated. The weight of kernels from 24 diflerent ears high in protein 
varied from 0.29 to 0.47 gm. and averaged 0.372 gm. per kernel. The 
weight of kernels from 10 different ears low in protein varied from 0.275 
to 0.41 gm. and averaged 0.337 gin. i>er kernel. The average weight of 
kernels from 12 ears of corn high in fat content was 0.345 gm. per ker¬ 
nel and the average weight of kernels from 16 ears of corn low in fot 
content, 0.42 gm. per kernel. In general, the tendency of com high in 
fat content was toward small kernels, and vice verm. 

To obtain exact data as to the relation between percentage of fat 
and percentage of germ in the corn kernel, the germs from 80 kernels 
were removed by soaking in hot water for about 30 minutes. The 
weight of the whole kernel and also of the separate germs were deter¬ 
mined and the results are reported on the basis of dry matter. A 
synopsis of this data is given in the following table; 


delation of com germ to kernel. 



High m flit 


Low in fat. 

1 

Averago 

1 Avera^^e 

Aveiuge 

Percentage 

Average 

Average 

Average 

Percentage 

lat 

weight of 

weight 

ot germ 

fat 

weight of ^ 

1 weight 

of germ 

content. 

1 kernel 

of gemi. 

to kernel. 

content. { 

1 kernel. 

of germ. 

to kernel. 

Per cent. 

7Vr cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

0.49 

0.2052 

0.0374 

14.11 

3.56 

0.4631 

0.0421 

9.10 

6.71 

. 2013 

. 0:173 

12.40 

3.22 

.3181 

.02rj 

8.56 

6.08 

.B1U5 

.0373 

1 12.01 

8.04 

,2877 

.0288 

8.28 

6.82 

.3419 

.0463 I 

13.80 

3.32 

.8502 

.0307 

8.78 

6.28 

.3047 

.0894 

1 

12.90 

1 

8.44 

.8548 

.309 

8.47 


^‘It will be seen that the general relation between the percentage of 
fat and the percentage of germ in the com kernel is clearly established.” 

In conclusion the author states that— 

**A11 results thus far obtained indicate that it is possible to influence the compo¬ 
sition of corn; that by proper selection of seed any of its principal constituents, 
protein, fat, or carbohydrates, may be increased or decreased. . . . 
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** While further investigations are necessary and are in progress to determine more 
accurately the best methods and more detinitely the possibilities of improvement in 
the chemical composition of com, it is h<ire stated tentatively that . . . any com 
grower will be able to stdect seed and to breed <*om to increase or decrease the per¬ 
centage of any one of its 3 piincipal chemical constituents. . . . 

It may be stated that improvement in the composition of other parts of the 
corn plant is under consideration hy this station, i'lans are made also to investi¬ 
gate other <inestions relating to this general subject; such as the effect of changes 
in the chemical composition of com upon its digestibility, vitality, yield, etc.” 

Composition of rye grain at different stages of ripeness, N. K. 

Nedokuchaev (/;??’. Moscow Selsk. Khoz, hist., r),{1899)^ pt. 2^^pp, 
212-224).— composition of rye grains was investigated at 5-day 
intervals, beginning with the close of the period of tlowering and ending 
with the stage called yellow ripeness. It was found that there was an 
accumulation of carbohydrates, the soluble forms being transformed into 
insoluble ones. Proteids accumulated at the expense of other nitrog¬ 
enous comixjunds, the latter comimunds decreasing in amount with the 
processes of ripening. The relative amount of asparagiu nitrogen com¬ 
pared with the total nitrogen remained constant. —r. fireman. 

Australian saltbushes: Results of 18 years’ tests—character¬ 
istics, propagation, and field experiments; composition and food 
value, C. II. Shinn and M. E. Jaffa {CaUfornia Sta. BnL 125.,pp, 30^ 
pis, 7). —All account is given of the introduction and increasing culture 
throughout the State of the different species of saltbushes, more espe¬ 
cially Airiplex semlhaccaia., brought into California from Australia; of 
the tolerance of these plants ibr dry alkali wsoils, and of their growth 
on nonalkiili uplands; of their vegetation characteristics, and of the 
cultural methods practiced in California; together with notes on salt¬ 
bushes in other countries, and descriptions of some 15 species of 
Atriplex and of the Pacilic Coast Salsolaceu*. Kesnlts of seed germi¬ 
nation tests, and data as to the composition and fodder value of salt¬ 
bushes are included in the bulletin. 

At the Paso liobles Substation seed of A. scmihaccata, sown in 
December on poor arid soil, underlaid by hardpaii, gave tbe following 
seiwon a production of hay eiinal to 5i tons per acre at the first cutting 
in September. Only 4.25 in. of rain fell during tbe season. Three 
cnttii^gs were practicable. The same season and with about the same 
rainfall the yield of green forage on heavy, dark, nonalkali soil, con¬ 
taining considerable adobe, was at the rate of 30 tons per acre. The 
plant withstood a temperature of 14^ F. 

“ Ou land of which tbe siirlace foot contains 0.3 per cent of salt the young plant 
was found to come np eiisily, hut suffered when tbe salt contents reached nearly 0.8 
per 0 (*nt, or about 31,(H)0 Ihs. of salts to the upper acre-foot. Some of the older 
plants lived well in soils having a total of 92,000 lbs. per acre in a depth of 3 ft., of 
which 23,000 lbs. was 'black alkali.’ Wh«‘re the surface crust or upper half inch 
contained 8 per cent of salts the young plants barely kept alive, and when the 
amount of salts near the surface was 25 ]>er cent they perished. Nevertheless, there 
are rases at the Tulare Substation, whore single plants, under favoring circumstances, 
obtain root and thrive where the amount of alkali approaches these highest limits.” 
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As to the desirability of the plant for stock,feeding, 5 farmers report 
that stock will not eat it; B that stock will eat only a little, and 37 that 
stock thrive upon it and are very fond of it. A. semibaccata is con¬ 
sidered the most desirable of the varieties thus far tested in California, 
both as regards quantity of yield and quality of crop. It is an arid 
plant and can not endure heavy summer rains or a moist warm climate. 

The root system of A. semibaccata grown on alkali and noualkali soils 
was studied. On dry alkali soils where water was less than 25 ft. from 
the surface, the roots did not exceed 5 ft. in length and were branched 
and fibrous. But one main root developed on idants grown on non¬ 
alkali upland soil. This was capable of penetrating through hardpan 
from 2 to 3 ft. thick. The water content to a depth of 6 ft. of different 
soils on which the saltbush grew was 304 tons per acre on sandy soil, 
1,440 on strong alkali soil, and 690 tons on hardpan soil. 

Seeding in place is considered preferable to transplanting. On 
alkali soils the seed is sown early in October on the surface of the soil 
and firmed but not covered; on arid uplands a slight covering is desir¬ 
able. In a germination test of (5ovoringtbe seed on noualkali soil J, 
and i in. deep, and not covering, the best results, 70 per cent of 
healthy plants, were secured when the seed was covered i in. deep. At 
a depth of J in. only 25 per cent germinated. Unirrigated alkali soils 
in a region of light rainfall are thought best for producing market seed. 

Methods of feeding saltbushes with other fodders and in silage mix¬ 
tures are suggested. The food value of different species of this plant 
is shown by analysis to be as follows: 


Composition of different naltbushes. 


Kame and locality. 

Moisture. 

Pure ash. 

Crude 

protein 

Crud»> 

fiber 

Nitrogen- 
free ex¬ 
tract 

Crude 

fat 

UKBEN. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

J*er cent. 

Pet cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

A. semibaccata, Tnlare, Cal. 

78. o:t 

4.58 

2.75 

3. 75 

10.41 

0.48 

A. semibaccata, Paao Kobles, Cal. 

75. (HI 

4.03 

3.93 

5.58 

10.16 

.41 

A. carnpanulata, A astralia. 

75.00 

5.98 

3.06 

4.53 

10.87 

.56 

A. nummularia, AuHtralia. 

75.00 

7.82 

4.11 

1.81 

10. 71 

. 65 

Average. 

75.76 

5.83 

3.46 

3.92 

10.53 

.60 

HAYB. 


1 1 





A. semibaccata, Tulare, Cal. 

7.05 1 

1 19.37 ' 

11.64 

15.88 

44.05 

2.01 

A,semibaccata, Vmo Kobles,Cal. 

10.00 

17.74 , 

14.14 

20.18 1 

36.54 

1.47 

A. eampanvlata, Australia. 

10.00 1 

! 21.53 

11.01 

16.30 1 

1 89.13 

2.01 

A. nummularia, Australia. 

10.00 

28.15 

14. 79 , 

0.51 I 

38.55 

1.98 

Average. 

9.02 1 

1 

1 21.70 1 

1 1 

12.89 

14.72 1 

_1 

i 39.57 

i 

. 1.87 


The fertilizing value of the saltbushes and their value in reducing 
the alkali constituents of the soil to within the limits of toleration for 
some other crops are noted, the discussion being based on the following 
ash analyses: 
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Analysetf of ash of different saltbushes. 


SUioa. 

PotaBsium oxid. 

Sodlamoxid . 

Calciain oxid. 

Hagnesiiitn oxid. 

Peroxid of iron. 

Altiinina. 

Manganeae HeHouioxid. 

Pboraboric acid. 

Solpbuno acid. 

Cblorin. 


TotaJ. 

ExoesN of oxygen due to cblorm. 


Common salt in ash. 

Common Balt in fresb plant. 

Common Balt in aii •dried plant . 


Grown in Australia. 


A.ecunpan- A nummvr 
vJlata. laria. 


Per cent. 
a 2. 27 
13.01 
47.80 
8.47 
5 82 

1.83 


3.80 

2.02 

21.60 


107. 78 
7.78 


100.00 
85.30 
2.11 
7.01 


Per cent. 
a 1.12 
15.69 
45.44 
8.65 
6.77 

.64 


4.11 
3.17 
18.47 


104. 06 
4.06 


100.00 
30.28 
2.37 
8.62 


Grown In California. 


A. semibaoeata. 


Tulare. 


Paso 

Kobles. 


Per cent. ! Per cent. 

16.24 '. 

11.42 . 

85.39 . 

6.79 . 

3.23 . 

1.38 .*. 

1.95 . 

.22 . 

2.80 . 

2.64 . 

24. 33 24.03 

105.35 . 

6.35 . 

100 00 . 

39.90 39.39 

1.83 1.94 

7.73 7.48 


a Soluble silica 


Change in the sugar content of beets stored in warm and cold 
rooms (-Bl. Zuc^erriibenbau, 0 {lS99)y No. J90y pp. 317; Deut. 
Landw. PrenHej 26 (1899), No. 81., p. 926 ).—Experiments were made by 
B. Schulze at the Breslau experiment and control station to deter¬ 
mine the increase in sugar content of sugar beets caused by evapora¬ 
tion in cold and warm storage. Whole sugar beets in cold storage 
changed S(;arcely at all in sugar content during a ])eriod of 10 days. In 
warm storage, however, the sugar content had increased 0.6 per cent at 
the end of 7 days and at the end of 10 days had risen to 1 per cent. In 
the case of beets cut in half and one-half stored in a cellar having a 
temperature of 0 to 7^ C., and the other half in a heated room having 
a temperature of from 18 to 20^ G., the percentage of sugar in the 
halves stored in the cellar increased 0.2 per cent in 2 days and 1.3 per 
cent in 5 days. The percentage in the halves stored in the warm 
room increased 0.2 in the first 24 hours, 0.8 in 3 days, and 1.7 in 5 days. 
In another similar series of experiments the half beet stored in the 
cellar maintained a (*oustant sugar content for 4 days. On the fifth day 
the percentage had increased 0.5. The half stored in the heated room 
had increased 0,3 per cent at the end of 2 days and at the end of 5 days 
1,1 per cent. 

Wheat—^varieties, breeding, cultivation, W. M. Hays and A. Boss 
(Minnesota 8ta. Bui. 62, pp. 321-494, figs. 51, charts 1). —This bulletin 
contains a history, with detailed records, of variety, selection, and 
breeding experiments carried on by the station and substations 
through a series of years; a discussion of the botanical characteristics 
of wheat and of the methods employed by the station in breeding 
wheat; and suggestions regarding field management of wheat in 
rotations. 
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Since the beginning of the experiments with wheat by the station in 
1888, 552 foreign and home varieties have been tested. Forty-nine of 
these varieties have been originated at the station, G of which were cross¬ 
bred wheats. A large number of the varieties tested were soon discarded 
because of poor yields of grain or grain of inferior quality. About 200 
varieties, collected previous to 1894, have been grown in cooperation 
with the North Dakota Station. In 1897 these had been culled out to 
8 varieties, and in order to still better decide between these varieties 
a small amount of the grain of each was milled and the dour subjected 
to the color test, gluten test, and bakers’ sponge test. As a result of 
these tests only 4 varieties were retained in 1898 for further experi¬ 
mentation at the Minnesota Station. These were Bolton Blue Stem, 
Haynes Blue Stem, Power Fife, and Glyndon No. 711, with average 
yields for 8 seasons of 24 2,20.6,20.8, and 20.8 bu. per acre, respectively. 

The color test, gluten test, and bakers’ sponge test are described in 
detail, and tables given which show tlie average yield of wheat per 
acre, grade, rust resistance, bakers’ sponge test, and gluten test of the 
best 8 out of 200 varieties (‘ollected previous to 1894, and of the best 
Biussiiin and Saunders cross-bred wheats collected from 1893 to 1896. 
None of the Russian wheats were found equal to Minnesota wheats, 
and but one of Saunders cross bred wheats has been retained, the 
variety Preston, which has given an average yield for 3 years of 23.1 
bu. per acre. 

Fife and Blue Stem v|irieties of wheat have been found best suited 
to Minnesota conditions. Six of the best of each of these varieties were 
compared with each other and with 3 of the best new varieties origi¬ 
nated by the station by selection. The average yield for 2 seasons of 
the Fife varieties was 22 bu., Blue Stem varieties 23.3 bu., and the new 
varieties 23.6 bu. per acre. 

In a comparison of 8 of the best of 31 varieties improved by selection 
with 4 of the best collected varieties, the average yield for 4 years 
for the improved varieties was 26.6 bu., and of the collected varieties 
23.6 bu. per acre. Two of these varieties, Minnesota No. 169, obtained 
by selection from Haynes Blue Stem, and Minnesota No. 163, obtained 
ironi Glyndon No. 811 in the same manner, have given average yields 
for 4 years of 28.4 and 27,7 bu. per acre, respectively. 

In 1892 some of the best varieties of wheats were crossed either with 
pollen from different plants of the same variety or from different varie¬ 
ties. The seed resulting from these crosses was sown, the best plants 
selected, and the seed from these again sown. This process was repeated 
with a limited number of the best plants until 1897, when*twenty-acrc 
plats were grown. The average yield of 3 varieties obtained by cross¬ 
ing different plants of the same variety for 1897 and 1898 was 21.5 bu., 
and of 3 varieties obtained by crossing different varieties 21.1 bu. per 
acre. 

The best seed wheats are distributed by the station throughout the 
State to a few of the better farmers in each county who practice rota- 
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tation, and to seedsmeu. A price for the wheat is charged and a cer¬ 
tificate showing the history of the wheat at the station given. 

Following the classification of wheat adapted from Haeckers The 
True Grasses,” and general remarks on the botany of wheat, some 
results are given with drawings of investigations on the root and stem 
development of wheat, and on the opening of the flowers and anthers. 
The wheat flowers were found to open early in the morning. The dif¬ 
ferent stages in the unfolding and closing of the flowers are shown in 
a series of 10 sketches in the case of a blossom which commenced 
unfolding at 4.45 a. m. and closed at 5.18 a. ra. 

The method of breeding wheat employed by the station is discussed 
at length. Charts showing the variation in height of plant, grade of 
grain, etc., in newly bred wheats are added and details given of plant¬ 
ing, seleciting, harvesting, and keeping notes. Plans for a wheat crop 
in six-year and three-year rotations are shown by the aid of diagrams, 
and suggestions given for the field culture of wheat. 

The manuring of potatoes {Jour. Bd. Agr. {London], 6 {1899), No, 
2, pp. 1(}9-172 ).—Results are reported of experiments made at different 
agricultural colleges in Great Britain to determine the effecit on the 
croj) of varying ([uantities of commercial fertilizers, used alone or in 
combination with barnyard manure. Plats were fertilized with 4, 8, 
and 12 cwt., re8i)ectively, of complete fertilizers (composition not given) 
combined with 9 tons of barnyard manure in each instance. The 
increase in the yield of potatoes from this treatment was not in proi)or- 
tion to the increase in the commercial fertilizers applied, and the 
experiment was financially unprofitable when more than 400 cwt. of com¬ 
mercial fertilizer per acre was employed. Similarly in another experi¬ 
ment a dressing of 10 tons of barnyard manure i)er acre gave a large 
increase in yield of potatoes over unmanured plats, but increasing the 
amount of barnyard manure or fertilizer did not give a proportionally 
greater profitable yield. 

A test was made of the partial substitution of commercial fertilizers 
for barnyard manure in growing ])otatoes. Certain plats received 20 
and 10 tons of barnyard manure per acre, resi)ectively, while a third 
l)lat received 10 tons of barnyard manure and 025 lbs. of a comidete 
commercial fertilizer. The yields of potatoes on the third plat were 
greater than on the plats fertilized with 10 tons of barnyard manure 
alone, but not quite so good as yields on the plat receiving 20 tons. 
The experiment is held to show “that properly proportioned dressings 
of artificial manures are cai)able of forming perfectly adequate and 
effective substitutes for 10 tons of barnyard manure, and that greater 
profit can be made by growing potatoes with such artificials combined 
with a moderate amount of dung than by applying large quantities of 
barnyard manure alone.” 

In other experiments, in which one of the three essential ingredients 
was regularly omitted from the commercial fertilizers used in connection 
with barnyard manure on potatoes, the greatest diminution of crop 
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occurred with the omission of the potash, and of the different forms of 
potash the poorest results were obtained with kainit and the best with 
muriate of potash. 

Manuring of pastures {Jour. Bd. Agr. [London]^ 6 {1899)^ N'o. pp. 
208--210 ).—III experiments on the use of different fertilizers on meadows 
in 4 counties of England, the best results witli regard to both bulk and 
quality were obtained with the use of phosphatic manures, and basic 
slag has proved the most suitable form. With this fertilizer good 
results were obtained 5 years after its application. On chalk and cal¬ 
careous soils, however, superphosxihate was quic.ker in its action and 
thought to be more economical than basic slag. Potash manures were 
especially valuable on light soils. They greatly improved the quality 
of the herbage and developed leguminous plants.” Nitrogenous 
manures, such as nitrate of soda and sulphate ol‘ammonia, while increas¬ 
ing the weight of the crop the first year tended to make the jiasture 
coarser, and this was true whether the pastures were grazed or mown. 
Common salt usually gave negative results, and the general belief that 
its use makes pastures liner was not suppoi ted in these tests. Lime 
gave good results in but few instances. Basic slag gave all the results 
usually attributed to lime and at much less cost. Barnyard manure 
was found most beneficial on light soils. Phosphatic and xiotash 
manures both are advised to be used with barnyard manures in order 
to counteract the tendency of the latter to produce a coarse herbage. 
The best time of application of iihosphatic and potash manures fpr 
either hay or pasture land is thought to be in the autumn or early winter 
when it should be thoroughly harrowed into the soil. “ This harrowing 
enables the manures to become effective more (|uickly and at the same 
time promotes the growth ol* finer herbage by removing the coarse fogg 
[aftermathJ which is apt to accumulate on the surface of most pastures.” 

QuantitieB of nitrogen for grass, U, J. Wheeler and J. A. Til- 
LINGHAST [Rhode Inland Sfa. Bui. .57, pp. — Three permanent 

exj^erimental idats which had been devoted chiefly to the growth of 
leguminous crojis and which had received annual applications of muri¬ 
ate of potash and acid iihosphate (13 to 14 per cent of available phos¬ 
phoric acid) at the rate of 180 and 1,1300 lbs. resjiectively, since 1893, 
were seeded in 1897 with a mixture composed of 7.5 lbs. of common red 
clover, 15 lbs. of timothy [Phleuni pratenne)., and 7.5 lbs. of redtop 
(Agrostin vulgaris). All the plats were limed the same season with air- 
slaked lime at the rate of 1 ton per acre. One jdat had received no 
nitrogen' for 15 to 20 years; another had received annually from 1893 to 
1899 150 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, and a third 450 lbs. of nitrate 
of soda per acre for the same period. The yield of hay on these plats 
in 1899, cost of the fertilizers applied, estimated valuation of the crop, 
and resulting profits are tabulated for each plat and the different phases 
of the experiment discussed. 

The total yield from the plat which had received no nitrogen fertilizer 
was at the rate of 5,075 lbs. of hay iier acre, made up almost entirely 
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of clover. The total yield of the plat which had received 150 lbs. of 
nitrate of soda i>er acre yearly was at the rate of 6,300 lbs. of hay per 
acre. The first cutting from this plat consisted of about J clover and 
§ timothy and redtop; the second cutting was f clover. On the plat 
which had received nitrate of soda at the rate of 450 lbs. per acre the 
total yield was 6,913 lbs. of hay. Of this amount << nearly all of the 
first crop and about f of the second one consisted of redtop and timothy 
hay.'' 

The data show that the addition of the nitrate of soda, while of no 
special benefit to clover, greatly aided the growth of timothy and red- 
top, and is for these crops a valuable fertilizer. 

Estimating the value of the manures at $42 per ton for muriate of 
potash, $40 for nitrate of soda, and $14 for acid phosphate, the profits 
from the difierent plats were as follows: First plat, no nitrogen, $6.09; 
se(‘ond i)lat, 150 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre, $14.34, and the third 
plat, 450 lbs. nitrate of soda per acre, $19.62. 

Financial gain from liming grass land, H. J. Wheeler and J. A. 
Tillinguast (Rhode Island Sta. liuL pp. 21-26^ fig. 1 ),—Data are 
given for the yields of grass grown for 4 years in succession on limed 
and unlimed plats which had received the same amounts each year of 
nitrate of soda and muriate of potash. The same money worth of dif¬ 
ferent forms of phosphoric acid had been used on the different plats 
in the beginning of the experiment, but owing to great variations in 
price this was later changed so that in 1899 the crop on each plat had 
received practically the same amount of phosphoric acid. The limed 
plats received but one application of lime. This was a])plied at the 
rate of 1 ton per acre in 1894. (Jorn was grown in both series of plats 
in 1894 and oats in 1895. The use of the lime increased the yield of 
corn stover on every plat and also the yield of grain, except on plats 
which had received raw alumina phosphates or floats. The oat crop in 
1895 lodged badly, and the data arc given merely as a matter of histor¬ 
ical completeness. Tin* grass crops of 1896 to 1899 were most benefited 
by the application of lime. In general, the plats receiving superphos¬ 
phates were more benefited by lime than those receiving unacidulated 
forms of phosphate of lime. The author estimates the financial value 
of the increase of the limed over the uulimed plats to be from $27.09 
on the plat fertilized with basic slag meal to $62.35 on the plat which 
had received ignited alumina phosphate, while the average financial 
gain for all the limed iflats was $45.10. The limed plat which had 
received no phosphoric acid whatever gave a finan(*ial profit second 
only to the plat fertilized with ignited alumina phosphate, $55.81 per 
acre. 

Report of the farm superintendent, W. M. Rennie {Ontario Agr. Col. and Expt. 
Farm Rpt. 1898^ pp, 185-198 ).—Report on general improvemente made during the year 
with notee on wheat, oats, barley, peas, com, and potatoes grown and on the prepara- 
tion of the seed bedn for grain and roots. A report on some feeding experiments is 
noted elsewhere in this issue (p. 672). 
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InvestlgationB on the influence of cultivation on the produotivenesB of boUb. 

E. WoLLNY (Foreoh, Agr. Phys. IJyollny']^ 20 {1898), JVo. S, pp, 231-289), 

Cultivation of alfalfa, G. D’Utra {BoL Inst, Ayr, Sao Paulo, 10 {1899), No, 3, pp, 
140-157), 

Experiments with lucern {Deut. Landw, Prease, 26 {1899), No. 90, pp. 1017,1018 ).— 
ExperimontB with fertilizerH were made on alfalfa grown for the fourth year on land 
which contained 0.32 per cent of ])otash in the upper soil and 0.098 per cent of potash 
in the subsoil. Thomas slag was used alone on one i^lat, Thomas slag combined with 
kainit on another, and Thomas slag, kainit, and gypsum on a third. Increased yields 
w(T(' secured in every instance, but the best and most prolitable results were secured 
on the plat manured with all 3 fertilizers applied in the proportion of 600 kg. of 
Thomas slag, 1,000 kg. kainit, and 1,000 kg. of gypsum. 

Concerning the means of growing barley for brewing of low nitrogen con¬ 
tent on light BOila, T. Remy {Deut. Landw. Preaae, 2(1 {1899), Non, 91, pp, 1030,1031; 
9J, pp. 1038, 1039), —Discussion based on work by the author previously noted 
(E. S.R., 11, p. 531). 

Angdyaes of barley of the 1899 harvest, A. Lang {Ztaohr. Geaam. Brauw,, 22 
{1899),p. 515; aha. in Chem, Ztg., 23 {1899), No. 82, Jiepert.,p. 293). —Analyses of samples 
from a number of dificrent provinces. 

Fertilizer experiment with barley, A. Schilling {Ztachr. Landw. Ver. Heaaen, 
1899, No. 42, pp. 544, 545). 

Improvement in the chemical composition of the corn kernel, C. G. Hopkins 

{JoHi. Amer. Chem. Soc., 21 {1899), No. 11, pp. 1039-1057, pla. 2). —A shorter account of 
an investigation reported in Illinois Station Bui. 55 (see p. 633). 

Cotton culture {New York: German kali Works, 1899,pp. 90, figs. 20 ).— The object 
of this handbook is to present, in convenient form, various details, facts, and reports 
of improved methods of growing cotton prolitably.’^ Methods of cotton culture, 
and the injurious diseases and insects affecting cotton are given. The appendix 
contains useful information on fertilizers. 

The harmful effects of lime on lupines, Adler {Ber. Landw. Vera. Slat. Jena, 1898, 
pp.20, 21). —Different quantities of lime were added to 5 varieties of lupines grown 
in separate pots. Yellow lupine, black lupine, blue lupine {Lupinua anguatifoliua), 
and Lupinua angualifohus leiicoapa^mua all gave decreased yields in the limed pots, 
though not in proportion to the amount of lime applied. White lupine (L. albua) 
gave largely increased yields in the limed pots. 

Study on the development of the sugar beet, L. Gkschwind {Bui. Aaaoc. Chim, 
Suer, et JHatill., 17 {1899), No. S,pp. 217-236,Jiga. t1). 

Experiments with sugar beets, F. Desprka {Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899, II, No. 49, p. 
818 ).— Data on the yield and sugar content of beets harvested at different dates. 
Th<‘ best yields and largest sugar content were given by the harvests between Octo¬ 
ber 21 and November 18. 

Fertilizer expeiiments in Russia, F. Luuanski {Bl. Zuckerriihenhau, 6 {1899), 
No. 22, pp. Fertilizer experiments on sugar beets with nitrate of soda, 

superphosphate, kainit, lime, and the residue resulting from the final separation of 
sugar from molasses. 

Record of experiments with some varieties of sugar cane imported into St. 
Croix from Hope gardens, Jamaica, C. Dahl and J, Arkndrup {Sugar, 12 {189^), 
No. 1, pp. 3-7 ).— A test of varieties giving composition of juice and number of 
pounds of sugar produced per acre. 

Seedling sugar canes, crop 1899 {Bui. Boy. Bot. Oard. Trinidad, 1899, No.21,pp. 
221, Analyses with reference to sugar content and percentage purity are given 

for 39 of the best oanes grown in the 1899 crop. Nine oane& contained more than 20 
per cent of sucrose, 18 exceeded 19 per cent, and 13 exceeded 18 per cent. The 
endeavor to obtain a cane which will yield an average of 20 per cent of sucrose and 
thus maintain the supremacy of cane over the beet sugar industry is thought to be 
in a fair way of realization. 

14715—No. 7-4 
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The dally root work of cane, A. be YiixisLE (Bev. Jgr, BSuM^n, 6 (1899), ATo. 9, 
pp, 899-^10, dgma, 5).—The composition of cane grown on fertilized and unfertilized 
soil was studied. The analyses of leaves, stalks, and roots were made at a number 
of periods intermediate between 21 and 245 days from date of planting and with 
especial reference to nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric acid absorption. The daily 
root work of the canes for different periods was found by dividing the amount of 
these elements absorbed by the number of days from date of planting. 

Culture of sunflowers In Russia (Mitt. Deut. Landw. Gesell., 14 (1899), No. 
Sup ., j}p. 133-180 ). 

Light and heavy seeds for tobacco, Tra.but {Gouv. Gen. Algeria, Serv. Bot. Bvl. 
17 {ISOS),pp. i, figs. 3). —Experiments by the author demonstrated that light tobacco 
seeds produced plants which developed slower, tended to flower before suffloient 
developuKMit had taken place, and produced aplant less green in color and weighing 
scarcely half that of plants grown from heavy seeds. He advises that tobacco seeds 
intended for planting bo thrown into water and thoroughly agitated. The seeds 
which float should he thrown away and the remainder used for seeding the crop. 

Virginia tobacco in Sao Paulo, G. D'dtra ( Bol. Inst. Agr. Sdo Paulo, 10 (1899), 
No. .1, pp. 131-130). 

Tobacco cultivation and curing, J. C. Espin (Bui. Bot. Dept. Jamaica, n. ser., 6 
( 1890), No. in, pp. 143-138). —Article intended as a )>ractical guid<‘ for all the diflerent 
opeiations ni'cessary in the culture, curing, and handling of tobacco as practiced in 
the West Indies. 

Wheat lan<^s of Canada, S. C. D. Ropkk (Pop. Sci. Mo., 53 (1899), No. 6. ])p. 

76(1-777). 

Growing wheat and flax together (North Dakota Farm and Fireside, 3 (1899), No, 
11, pp. 4, 'I).—The profitableness of growing these crops together as shown by .actual 
,> lolds is discussed. 

How shall meadows be fertilized? .1. KOnig and E. H asrliioff (FUliling's Landw. 
Zig., 48 (1890), No. 33, pp. 811-848; Landtv. Wchnschr. Prov. Saxony, 1 (1890), Nos. S3, 
pp. 386,386 ; 84, pp. 397-390). —Results of exxieriments with different fertilizers on 
moor, clay, lime, and sandy soils. 

Experiments with commeicial fertilizers on meadow lands, M. Jans ( Landw. 
Wchnhl. Schleswig-Holstein, 49 (1899), No. 48,pp.8S7-SS9). 

A new method of ensiling, F. Noack (Bol. Inst. Agr. Sdo Paulo, 10 (1899), No. 3, 
pp. 163,'163). 


HORTICULTURE. 

Report of the horticulturist, H. L. Hutt (Ontario Agr. Col. and 
E.vpt. Farm Upl. 1898, pp. 93-108 ).—Variety tests were made of red 
rahj)beiTies, black raspberries, blackberries, currants, gooseberries, 
strawberries, and tomatoes. In testing grapes it lias been found that 
varieties ripening with or later than the Concord do not mature a crop 
in more than one season out of four or five.” The most desirable or 
promising among many varieties of geranium, coleus, gladioli, and 
chrysanthemum are mentioned. 

A brief report is made on a forestry experiment conducted in 
cooperation with the Division of Forestry of this Department. Seeds 
of 9 species of forest trees were received from 14 States for experi¬ 
mental planting. The percentage of germination was poor owing 
probably to too great drying of the seeds before planting. A tabular 
statement is made of the height of the seedlings at the end of the first 
and second season’s growth. 
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Forcing rhubarb, F. W. Oabb (Bkode Island 8ta. Bui. 55jpp. 88-96^ 
Jigs, 4).—Six rhubarb plants taken from a lot which had been dug 
before the ground was frozen (December 6) were planted in the green¬ 
house, 3 in practically full sunlight and 3 in a warm place under the 
bench with sides and ends closed to keep them in darkness. On 
December 17 other plants were added to both groups from the remain¬ 
ing roots which had been left in the field and allowed to become thor¬ 
oughly frozen. The plants were examined January 6. Those brought 
in before freezing had made but little growth, some of the plants in 
full sunlight being almost dormant. The frozen plants, however, were 
making rapid growth, especially those in the dark, where many vigor¬ 
ous stalks had started, some of which had attained a length of from 12 
to 20 in. Of this growth the most was stalk, but little leaf being 
developed. The product from these stalks was delicately colored and 
of good flavor. The plants under the bench were removed February 
27 and those above March 6. 

On January 9,5 large plants and 3 small ones which had been dug 
December 6 and left in the open field, subject to repeated freezing 
and thawing, rain and snow,’’ were placed in one corner of the cellar 
of a dwelling house and kept screened from the light. The cellar had 
an average temperature of about 40^ p. and the soil was wet and 
muddy. At the same time similarly treated roots were placed under 
the greenhouse bench beside those put in earlier. Ten days later the 
plants under the greenhouse bench had started into good growth, 
many stalks being 3 to 4 in. long, while the roots in the dwelling-house 
cellar had remained practically dormant. These roots had only just 
pushed througli the soil 3 weeks after date of planting and gave their 
first product March 11, or nearly 9 weeks from date of planting. The 
plants under the bench were removed March 17. 

The total yield from the dili'erent lots and average yield per plant 
are shown in the following table: 


lihubarh forced in light and in darkness before and after freezing. 



1 Light. 


Darkness. 


Condition of plants set. 

Numher 
of plants 
grown. 

Total 
yield, j 

Average 

per 

plant. 

Number 
of plants 
grown. 

Total 

yield. 

Average 

per 

plant. 

Not frozen.. 

8 

Pounds. 

0 .G8 

Pounds. 

0.027 

3 

Pounds. 

6.43 

43.47 

Pounds. 

1.81 

6.21 

Frozen... 

9 

41.06 

4.66 

7 

Kepeatedly frozen, grown in the green* 
house. 


8 

41.84 

.*». 17 

Bepeatedly frozen, grown in the cellar. 




8 

107.00 

13 38 





The yields are believed to show the value of allowing plants to freeze 
before attempting to force them and of growing them in darkness rather 
than in light. 

The time required for the development of the different lots may be 
noted as follows: Unfrozen plants grown in light gave practically no 
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yield at any time. Those grown in darkness yielded the bulk of their 
crop more than 2 months after being placed in position. Frozen plants 
grown in light gave their first large picking 8 weeks after being brought 
in and the second 2 weeks later, the bulk having been taken at these 
2 times. Plants frozen and grown in darkness yielded several pounds 
17 days after being brought in and the bulk within the next 2 weeks, 
but continued to yield something for a period of 6 weeks. Plants 
repeated ly frozen and grown in darkness in the greenhouse yielded 1 lb. 
l^er plant .‘1 weeks from the time they were brought in. They gave their 
heaviest yield at the end of 6 weeks and a good yield at 8 weeks. Simi¬ 
larly treated plants, i)laced in a cool cellar, gave their first product a 
little more than 2 months after idanting and continued to yield for 2 
months longer. Photographs are given of the x)roducts at difi'erent 
stages of growth, and the large develoj)meut of waste product in leaves 
in plants grown in light over plants grown in darkness is brought out. 

The cooking (pialities of ifiants grown in darkness and in light were 
tested. Sauce made from stalks grown in the light was less attractive 
in a])]>earance than tliat made from stalks grown in darkness. Its 
flavor, however, was more pronounced. The attractiveness of the sauce 
seems to depend ui)on the method of cooking and the (;olor of the 
stalk, while the color of the stalk is influenced by conditions under 
which it grows. Thus stalks grown in darkness were more delic/ately 
colored than those grown in the light, and stalks from the cooler 
dwelling-house (*ellar were much brighter and more highly colored than 
those grown in the warmer position beneath the greenhouse bench. 
ITot water ap])lied to the stalks at first seemed to extract much of the 
color. Sugar should b<‘> added to the sauce after it has cooked rather 
than before, as otherwise the a<iid lu’csent in the rliubarb acts ux)on 
the sugar, changing it into glucose, and the higher the temi)erature the 
more rapidly does this (diangt* go on.’’ 

Fertilizer experiments with vegetables, 11. Otto [Qarienflora^ 48 
[1809)^ No, pp, ,>6Vy~.7;Y>).—The ettects of compost and stable manure 
alone, and of various commercial fertilizers alone and in difi'erent com¬ 
binations, on turnix)8, head lettuce, and kohl rabi were studied in a 
series of idat experiments. The largest total yields and the heaviest 
and best jdants were obtained in every instance from the ])lats ferti¬ 
lized with stable manure. Compost stood second in the case of kohl¬ 
rabi, and, with regard to size, of both turnips and lettuce. The second 
best yield of lettuce was obtained with kainit and superphosx)hate, and 
the second best yield of turnii)s with nitrate of soda. 

The chemical coin])osition of the kohl-rabi on the plats difierently 
fertilized was determined. The greatest amount of dry matter, 13.81 
X>er cent in the fresh heads, was found in the plants which had been 
fertilized with superphosphate. The lowest amount, 8.24 per cent, 
was found in the i)lant8 which had received stable manure. The high¬ 
est nitrogen content, 5.42 per cent, was found in the plants fertilized 
with stable manure. In general the nitrogen content was highest in 
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the plants whicli received nitrogenous manures, and lowest where only 
phosphate or potash manures were applied. 

The ash content was greatest in plants fertilized with superphos¬ 
phate, 11.19 per cent, and kainit, 11.07 per cent, and lowest in the 
plants which had received nitrate of soda, cS.TO per cent. 

Some reports from trial stations on new orchard fruits and 
shrubs, J. L. Budd {Iowa Sta, BkL 11^ pp. 65--129), —A report is given 
on the value of a number of varieties of fruits, ornamental trees, and 
shrubs which were obtained from central Asia, northwest China and 
Mongolia, and the Steppes of eastern Europe and planted at the 
station and sent out for trial. The data collected is in the form of 
replies to a circular of in(|uiry sent out by the station in November, 
189S, to persons to whom material had been distributed between the 
years 1883 and 1894. The replies deal with the development, hardi¬ 
ness, and worth of apples grown in (>5 ditterent localities, pears in 24, 
cherries in 81, plums in (>8, peaches in 39, and shrubs in 26. These 
localities differ widely in elevations, soils, and exposure, and extend 
over a vide range of latitude and longitude. 

Results thus far secured attest the “remarkable hardiness of many 
of the east European trees and shrubs,” and it is beliexed by the 
author that “their introduction will leail to natural and artiiicial cross¬ 
ing that will improve the fruits in size and (piality and yet retain a 
large ])art of the hardiness of the mothers.” 

A contribution to the study of the culture of the olive, 
B. Flaminio {Bev, Cult, Colonialen,, i (l.sw). No, S0,,pp, ')23-332). —This 
article is a translation of a bulletin of tlie eviierimental oil mill at 
Corenzo, Italy, and relates principally to a revision of fertilizer formu¬ 
las for the olive. 

The first jiart is devoted to a review and criticism of the work of 
previous investigators on the subject. Analyses are reported showing 
the ratio of pit to j)ulj), iiercentage composition, ash analyses of the 
wood and loaves removed in pruning, and whole fruit and different 
parts of the fruit. The facts thaf brandies differ much in composition 
at different ages and that there is a great difference in the ratios 
bcdween wood and bark in fresh and air-dried wood were taken into 
consideration in computing fertilizer formulas for the olive, with results 
ditferiiig materially from those of previous investigators. The relation 
between the weights of the green wood and bark was found to vary in 
the branches ordinarily removed in pruning, according to the age. 4n 
the (*ase of branches only 1 or 2 years old the ratio of green wood to 
baik was 1.14:1, while in the case of branches 6 years old it was 6:1. 
These ratios become 1.15:2 and 8.7:2 for the air-dry substances, and 
the difference between them increases in proportion as the branch 
increases in si/e. The com])Osition of the asli of wood removed in 
pruning and the leaves and fruit of the olive as determined by the 
author was as followi^: 
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CampoHiion of the ash of pruning wood, leaves, and fruit of the oUee. 


A«h oonstltiientB. 

Wood. 

Leavea. 

Fruit. 


Per cent. 
20.557 
15.a66 j 
11.376 
80.940 
21.741 

Per cent. 
18.680 
7.676 
8.510 
35.639 
29.495 

Per cent. 
56.290 
6.554 
4.828 
5.708 
26.611 

nrin IK'-ld_ 

Soda. 


................................ 

1 

100.000 

100.000 

100.000 


To make practical application of the above results, the fertilizer 
requirement of an orchard of 470 trees was estimated. In this orchard 
there were removed on the average each year by pruning 1,238 kg. of 
wood and 228 kg. of leaves. To this was added the losses from all 
other causes, which are estimated at one-sixth of the loss by pruning 
or a total loss of 1,445 kg. of wood and 226 kg. of leaves. The average 
yield of fruit i)er hectare per year is estimated to be 3,150 kg. From 
these figures, fertilizer constituents removed from a hectare in a year 
are computed to be as follows: 


Fertilizer requirements of olives per hectare. 


FertillKdr constituents. 


Nitrogen. 

rotasTi. 

riiosplioric acid 
Lime. 


Wood. 

LoavoB. 

Fruit. 

Total. 

Kgs. 

Kge. 

Kgs. 

Kgs. 

10.943 

2.683 

14.244 

27.870 

5 645 

1.503 

80.041 1 

37.189 

4.226 

0.618 

3.406 

8.340 

8.500 

0.268 

8.046 

11.814 


The above totals are equivalent to about 25 lbs. of nitrogen, 33 lbs. 
of potash, lbs. of phosphoric acid, and lOJ lbs. of lime per acre. 

Physiological observations on vines acclimated in the South¬ 
west. Influence on the quality of the wine of different methods 
of pruning, G. H^eok (Prog. Agr. et ViU, 16 (1899), No. 38, pp. 338- 
344 ).—In addition to data on the production of must, wine, and the 
yieh’ per vine of 14 varieties of grapes, which served to demonstrate 
that the percentage of alcohol in the wines is not necessarily lessened 
because of an increased production of fruit but may, on the other hand, 
increase at the same time; a discussion and some details are given of 
experiments made to determine the alcohol content of wine made from 
grapes grown at the extremes of fruit branches as compared with 
bunches gathered from near the base of the vine and intermediate 
between these two positions; and also to determine the relative value 
of pruning to permanent cordons, and renewing each year. 

Relative to the value of fruit gathered from different portions of the 
vine for wine making, the results showed that the alcohol content with 
9 varieties was 0.44o greater with fruit gathered from near the base of 
the vine and 0.78^ greater with 5 varieties from bunches picked near 
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the extremity of the fhiit branches. Vines pruned back to near the 
stump each year gave a higher alcohol content in the wine than vines 
trained to permanent cordons. 

Fruit preservatives for exhibition purposes, F. G. Harrison 
{Ontario Agr, Col and Earpt. Farm Bpt 1898,pp. 110-115 ).—Tests were 
made of over 25 different mixtures to determine which would give the 
best results as a preservative of fruits for exhibition puri)oses. The 
fruits on which the present report is made had been kept 1 year and 4 
months. The mixtures were made up with tap water. The colors of 
the various preserving liquids are stated and the effect of each on the 
shape and color of the various fruits is given. The experiments are 
being continued. 

It seems to be a very hard matter to lind a mixture which does not take the color 
out of soft fruits, like strawberries or raspberries. For the former, coal oil has been 
used very generally; but we can not speak of it as an ideal mixture, viz, a clear, 
colorless liquid, which will preserve, for at least a period of one year, the color and 
shape of the fruit as it was when growing on the tree or bush. All the fruit herein 
referred to has been judged by the above standard as to color and shape. 

“ The best mixtures for the different kinds are as follows: For raspberries, formalin 
1 cc., glycerin 10 cc., and water 89 cc., but this is not an ideal mixture, as the color 
of the fruit changes somewhat. For strawberries, formalin 2 cc., potassium alum 4 
grains, glycerin 10 cc., and water 100 cc. The only objection to this mixture is the 
slightly yellowish tint of the liquid; but the fruit in it is of a better color and 
firmer than fruit pickled in coal oil. For this fruit a saturated solution of common 
salt makes a fairly good preservative. For red currants, several mixtures are fairly 
satisfactory. One of the best was 1 gm. of mercuric cblorid, 10 cc. glycerin, and 90 
cc water. For white currants, two solutions did well; one with mercuric cblorid 
alone and the other with mercuiic cblorid and common salt. For gooseberries, a 
number of mixtures are satisfactory; 1 percent formalin gave very good lesults, as 
did also 2 per cent zinc cblorid,” 

Lessons from the great drought of 1898, E. Mawley {Joxir. Boih Mori. Soe. 
England, J3 {1899), pt. 2, pp. 127-130, oharU 7 ),—The effects of garden mulching and 
watering on the moisture and temperature of the soil are shown by Ibe aid of dia> 
grams and tables. 

On plant composition and manurial requirements, G. 'Frukk'aut {Joxir. Iloxj. 
Mori. Soc. England, 23 {1899), pt. 2, pp. 140-150 ).—composition of 19 difleient 
vegetables and the fertilizing elements requisite for the growth of these crops are 
tabulated and discussed, and notes given on diflerent soils and composts. 

Forcing rhubarb, J. Hobson {Amcr. Card., 20 {1899), No. 257, p. 79*5).—The forc¬ 
ing of rhubarb in collars, pits, under benches in the greenhouse, in musliroom houses, 
and in frames heated by steam are considered. 

The Jerusalem artichoke (Helianthus tuberosus), K. Zekscii {Mitt. Dexit. 
Laxidw, GcselL, 14 {1899), No. 19, pp. 296, 297). 

Vanilla, R. L6pi,z y Pakka {Bol. Soc. Agr. Mcxioana, 23 {1899), Noa. 39, pp. Z67- 
772; 40,pp. 790-794 ; 41, pp, 809-816 ; 44, pp. 872-876 ).—A discussion of the history, 
uses, production, and marketing of vanilla beaus. 

Mushrooms on benches, R. Maxwell {Amer, Gax'd,, 20 {1899), No. J55,p. 765,fig. 
1 ).—Growing mushrooms on top of benches instead of underneath is advocated and 
directions given for the preparation and care of the beds for this purpose. 

Edible fungi {Lancet [London], 1899, No. 3971, pp. 969, 970) —A general article on 
edible and poisonous fungi. The comparatively low foodwalue of edible fungi is 
pointed out and their usefulness as condiments is spoken of. 
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Summer pruning, G. Quinn {Jour. Agr, and Ind. South Australia, 3 (1899), No. 4, 
pp. $68-^8, figs. /5).—The subject is illustrated and discussed under the following 
heads: Disbudding to shape the tree and to reduce the overcrowding of fruit-bear¬ 
ing wood; pinching off terminal points of shoots to temporarily check their exten¬ 
sion; shortening in wood which has been left to carry fruit but which has failed to 
do BO either wholly or in part; and fracturing to induce the formation of fruit-bear¬ 
ing spurs. 

Stringfellow method of root pruning (Nat. Nurseryman, 7 {1899), No. LI, pp. 127, 
128). —Brief review of result secured in Oregon and Georgia (E. S. R., 10, p. 1010). 
Pruning to 3 in. stubs in Oregon has given excellent results with pears, apples, 
prunes, plums, and cherries on heavy clay soils. The root systems of such pruned 
trees were especially well formed. 

Cooperative fruit testing, II. L. Hutt {Ontario Agr. and Expt. Union Bpt. 1898, 
pp. 9-12). —Report on cooperative fruit tests that have been in progress since 1894. 
The average yields of red raspberries, black raspberries, blackberries, strawberries, 
and gooseberries are given with notes on a few varieties of the last 3. 

Improvement of the persimmon, .1. H. Marion {Missouri State JTort. Soc, Bpt. 
1898, pp. 273-276).—Fall planting, budding, crown grafting, and cleft grafting of 
2-year-old seedlings in the nursery row have proven desirable features in the 
improvement of persimmons. 

Pineapples for profit in Florida and Cuba, E. French {Amer. Gard., 2o {1899), 
Nos. 261, pp. 877, 878; 262, pp. 89.'i, 806). 

The currant vine, T. Hardy {Gard. and Field, 25 {1899), No. 5, pp. 10J, lOl, 
figs. 7). —Complete cultural directions including methods of pruning, training, etc., 
of Zante currants. 

A valuable new strawberry, the Rough Rider, L. J. Farmer {Ame^\ Gard., 20 
{1899), No. 261, p. 882). —^Notes on the origin and value of this strawberry. 

I Fifty years’ improvement in American grapes, T. V. Munson (Amer. Gard., 20 
^{1899), Nos. 246, pp. 620-623, fig. 1; 250, pp. 688-690, fig. 1; 254, pp. 750-752. fig. 1; 261, pp. 
868-870, fig. 1). —A scries of articles forming a complete survey of onr native grapes, 
and including a list of the leading families and varieties of grapes originated by the 
author, showing parentage, color, season, etc. 

The use of commercial fertilizers in the culture of the vine, L. Dkorully {Prog. 
Agr. et Fit., 16 {1899), No. 5, pp. 669-673). —Some results are given showing the value of 
commercial manun's for vines on 4 sandy hill soils. 

A new protection against spring frosts, L. 1 )K< jrully Agr. el Fit., 76 {1899), 

No. 49, pp. 637-641, figs. S). — A specially prepcired pa])erco\er for protecting grapes 
against early spring frosts is described and niethods of wrapi>ing tlui ]:>aper on vines 
illustrated. 

Flower and fruit farming in England, W. E. Bear {Jour. Boy. Agr. Soc. England, 
S.ser., 10 {1899), pi. 2, pp. 167-312 ).— A thoroughgoing disi'iission of the development 
and pr*>Hent status of llower and fruit farming in England, considered as hothouse 
industries. 

The florists’ tulip: Its origin, history, and classification, R. Dean {Amer. Gard., 
20 {1899), No. 261,pp. 866-868, figs 3). 

Review of garden clematises, K.C. Davis {Amer. Gard., 20 {1899), Nos. 157,pp. 
803,804; 260,pp. 846-848, Jig. 1). —Cultural, botanical, and descriptive notes on gar¬ 
den clematises. 

The principles and practice of fern culture, AV. C. Worsdell (Gard. Chron.,3. 
ser., 26 {18^9),Nos. 66$, p. 201; 664, pp. 220,221). —The subjects of temperature, moisture, 
soil, spore seeding, etc., are considered. 

Rock gardens, ponds, and streamlets in our pleasure grounds, F. W. Mkyek 
(Jour. Boy. Hort. Soc. England, ‘23 ( 1899), pi. 2, pp. 78-95 ).— The laying out and planting 
of rock gardens, ponds, and small streams are discussed, and 15 lists given of plants 
•nitable for planting. 

Some valuable indexes, W. Miller {Amer. Gard., 21 {19oo), No. 262, p. r;).— Infor¬ 
mation is given as to where indexes to a number of horticultural periodicals may be 
found. 
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WEEDS—DISEASES OF PLAETS. 

The horse nettle and other troublesome weeds in Iowa, L. H. 

Pammel {lowu JSta, Bui, Biy pp, 131-140^ fl(js, 3j maps 4^).—Notes are 
given on the horse nettle (Solanum carolinense) which is rapidly spread¬ 
ing throughout the State and becoming one of the most troublesome 
perennial weeds. Its spread throughout the United States is treated 
historically, and maps given showing its present known range. It 
appears that this weed is found from Massachusetts southward to the 
Gulf and westward to Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, and Texas. Its 
methods of propagation are by means of seed, and also its rootstocks. 
Means for extermination are given, from which it appears that probably 
the most elective and least expensive method of removing this plant 
is by smolliering it with some rapidly growing crop, such as rape. 
Planting corn or roots if^ a method much employed, as the cultivation 
given greatly reducies the spread of the weed. Cutting and burning 
the weeds when in advanced stage of growth will prevent the produc¬ 
tion of seed, and to that extent prevent the spread of the pest. 

The other weeds mentioned are the European bindweed or morning- 
glory {CimvolruhiH arvensis) and Trlhulus ferrestris. Both of these 
weeds are described at some length. For the lirst, w’hich is a peren¬ 
nial, the same methods of destruction given for the horse nettle are 
recommended. The last weed is an annual, and the methods usually 
emi»loyed for the destruction of annual weeds may be adopted against it. 

Potato scab, C. 11, Hall, {Totra Sia. Bui, I2ypp, i/I, 142). —A brief 
report is given upon some experiments conducted Jbr the i)revention of 
potato s(iab. Soaking the seed tubers in corrosive sublimate solution 
resulted in a cro[) about 11 per cent of which were more or less scabby, 
the check i)lat8 giving 31 j)or cent diseased tubers. Formalin and 
l)otassinm sulphid were also used with beneficial results, and although 
some of these treatments tend to reduce the total yield slightly, the 
inciease in larger and cleaner tubers more than compensates for the 
loss. 

Bindweed and rib grass, W. IjOCIIHEap {Ontario Aijr. Col, and Kxpt. Farm Upt, 
1898j pp. 18y li, ./?.</«• —l^rief notes are given ol’tlieso two weeds with Hiiggestions 

for their eradication. 

Extii-patiou of piickly pear, E. Pillans {Agr. Jonr, Cape Cood llope^ lo {1899)^ 
No. 8f pp. J{8-f)fil). —Notes the eflicionry of arsi'iiical sprays for the destruction of 
this pest. The government lias aided in this work by supplying the materials, about 
1,000 cases of 13r> lbs. weight having been supplied. 

Apple scab and peach-leaf curl, \V. Lochiiead {Ontario Agr. Col. and Fxpi. 
Farm Upt. 1898 j pp. 14-19^fige. 8). —Popular deHcrijdions are given of these two dis¬ 
eases and of the fungi which cause them, and suggestions ofller(*d for their preven¬ 
tion. For the first, 8j)raying with carbonate of copper solution or Pordeaux mixture 
is recommended, anil for the second, thorough })runiug together with the application 
of Hordeaux mixture is said to hold the disease in check. 

On the use of copper acetate as a fungicide, E. Rocca {Prog. Agr. et Vit. {Fd, 
UEst)^ ',i0 {1899)^ No. 91, pp, 7lo-7F3).—Bj evaporating a mixture of copper acetate 
and sodium sulphate the author claims an insoluble basic compound of great value 
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as a fnngioide is obiainod. It is said to be very adhesive, traces being apparent on 
grape leaf es in November that had been sprayed in June. 

The bacteria of wine disorders, A. Boufpard {Prog. Agr. et Vit {Md. VE9t)^ SO 
(1899), No, 49, pp, 648-^46, pi, 1), 

Concerning the effect of molds on arsenic and its compounds, B. Abel and P. 

Buttenber(} (Ziachr. Hyg. «. Infectionakrank,, {1899)^ No, S, pp, 449-490), —The 
authors claim that the 2 ) 0 (‘nliar growth of Penicillium hrevioaule gives a biological 
test for the presence of arsenic and its compounds. An extensive bibliography is 
appended. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the apiarist, K. F. Holtebmann {Ontario Agr. OoL and 
Eaept, Farm Jipt, 1H98, pp, 197^208^ fign. 9 ),—Experiments were con¬ 
ducted to determine the value of good ventilation and a constant 
temperature in wintering bees. It was found that any changes in 
temperature during the time the bees were kept in a wintering cellar 
caused disturbances among the bees and a consequent loss of vitality. 
Where the temiierature was kept constant the bees were much less 
a(*.tive and consumed less of their stores. In some instances strong 
colonies consumed as little as 4^ lbs. from November 21 to March 23. 
The temperature was kei)t at about 42^ F. 

No brood is prodiKjed in hives which are kept at this constant tem¬ 
perature and are prevented from being disturbed. Considerable brood 
forming was, however, noticied in hives whi(5h were troubled with fre¬ 
quent changes in temperature. 

The advantages of au artificial arrangement for delivering heat to 
the bees duriug wintering and of a specific means of ventilation are 
that the air is kept pure, that moisture is removed from the colonies, 
and that the temperature remains constant. 

The records for 53 colonies wintered in the cellar showed an aver¬ 
age consumption of 12 lbs. per colony from November 18 to April 3. 
The author maiiitaiiis that from his experience bees always suffer con¬ 
siderably from outdoor wintering, provided no special arrangements 
are made for ventilation and the removal of excess of moisture. 

The author figures and describes a swarm catcher which is somewhat 
like a hopper in shape and into which the bees are allowed to crawl at 
the time of issuing from the mother hive. The catcher is then stood 
on end until the bees cluster, and is then opened in front of the hive 
into which the bees arc to be introduced. 

Experiments with Oariiiolan bees showed that they produce an excel¬ 
lent quality of comb honey, but have a tendency to excessive swarming. 

Experiments were tried in moving bees to fall pasture, especially to 
buckwheat fields, and the result sliowed that if the moving is done with 
ordinary care the increase in the amount* of honey made will more than 
pay for the trouble of moving. 

Report on apicultural experiments, B. F. Holtebhann {Ontario 
Agr, and Expt, Union Kpt. 1898, pp, 71, 72 ),—A brief statement is 
i^iveu of the results obtained by the Experimental Union daring the 
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year. It was foand that the qui^iitity of base left in a comb was 
directly in proportion to the thickness of the base of the comb founda¬ 
tion, and that the bees conld not be depended upon for thinning. The 
5-banded Italian bees are not considered desirable for honey-gathering 
purposes. 

In experiments on the specific gravity of honey it was found that the 
higher the specific gravity the better the quality and aroma of the honey. 

Tabanidee, and a simple method for destroying them, I. Pob- 
OHINSKI {Selsh. Khoz, i Lyesov.^ 192 (1899)y Mar.,pp. 557-573). —About 
100 species of Tabanidae are known in Eussia, of which GO belong to 
Tabanus, 18 to Ohrysops, 6 to Haematopota, and the others to Nemorius, 
Silvins, Hexatoma, and Pangonia. The more common species are 
Tabantis tropicus^ T. montanuSy T. luridvSy Hwmatopota pluvialisj and 
Chrysops reliotus. The larger species produce a buzzing sound in fiying 
and attack any part of the body of the animal, although they seem to 
prefer the neck and belly. Ohrysops flies almost without noise, and in 
the case of horses, alights preferably near the base of the mane. 

Water and forest vegetation furnish the proper conditions for the 
multiplication of Tabanidse. Where these conditions are not present, 
as in the treeless steppes of central Asia, TabanidsB are not found. The 
Tabanidm fasten their dark brown spindle-shaped eggs to the leaves 
and stems of plants, or in the case of species with aquatic larvm, to 
rushes. The eggs are glued together in spherical or flattened masses 
of from 300 to 400. The larvae hatch within 9 to 12 days. At this 
stage the body is elongated and cylindrical, the abdominal rings are 
furnished with soft warty projections on the ventral surface which 
assist the larvae in locomotion. In the majority of species there is a 
respiratory slit in the terminal abdominal segment, and in aquatic 
species the last two segments form a respiratory tube. 

The larvae of Tabanidae are predaceous and feed upon the larvae of 
other insects. They have been observed preying upon the larvae of 
species of 'Helops and Rhizotrogus. The larvae of aquatic species, as, 
for example, T. autumnalia and Mexatoma himaculatay attack fresh 
water Mollusca. 

Bembex is a rather effective enemy of the Tabanidae. It was 
observed that the gadflies take water at frequent intervals during the 
adult stage, by darting down upon the surface of pools. The author, 
therefore, tried experiments in the destruction of Tabanidae by cover¬ 
ing the pools of water with a film of kerosene. Then, in attempting, to 
take water from these pools, the flies came in contact with the oil and 
were unable to fly away, or, if they escaped, they died later from the 
effects of the oil. As the surface of the pools became covered with 
dead flies, it was found necessary to pour on more oil. The following 
species were found dead upon the pools: T. hovinusj T. tropicusy T. 
montanusy T. luriduSy T. horealisy T. maculicomiSy Ohrysops relictusy and 
C. ccDoutiens. HaBmatopota does not visit the pools, and is therefore 
not to be destroyed by this method. 
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Recant work on the San Jo86 scale in Illinois, S. A. Forbes 
(Illinois 8ta. Bui. 56*, pp. 241-287^ pht. 4 ),—This bulletin recounts in 
detail the work of the entomologujal department, especially of the field 
assistants, in locating new areas of infection, inspection of nurseries, 
insecticide treatment, and distribution of fungus diseases for jiestroy- 
ing the San Josd scale. 

The ])rincipal apparatus used in spraying was a machine sprayer 
consisting of a 1-horsepower gasoline engine, 3-cylinder force i)uinp, 
and double galvanized iron tank with a gasoline heater for making the 
whale-oil soap solution. The wagon when thus loaded with this appa¬ 
ratus weighed 2,400 lbs. The gasoline in the engine is exploded by an 
electric, spark. The tank is made of heavy galvanized iron and holds 
170 gal. Underneath the tank are placed 2 sets of gasoline* burners 
for the purpose of heating the solution. The capacity of the pump is 
from 2.8 to 4.2 gal. per minute, and tlie pumj) will operate against 160 
lbs. pressure per square inch. 

The insecticides used were whale-oil soap solution, pure kerosene, 
and kerosene and water mixture. It is estimated that 09 i>er cent of 
the San Jose scale in one orchard in whicjh a large number of trees 
were sprayed was killed by 2 successive sprayings with whale-oil 
soaj) in the fall of 1896 and in the spring of 1897. In one (jase inaide 
trees were badly damaged by the spray of whale-oil soap. The Forbes 
scale was destroyed rather effectively, but the scurfy scale was little 
affected by a winter api)lication of whale-oil soap. Subsequent inspec¬ 
tion in the orchard where these spraying experiments were carric^d out 
indicated that 9 out of 21 i)laces which were treated w ere f ree f rom the 
San Jose scale. Those idaces, however, in which the 8(*ale was com¬ 
pletely exterminated were not badly infested. The spraying method 
can not bo depended upon for exterminating the scale where it has had 
a few years to est«ablish itself. The San Jose* scale can, however, bo 
effectively checked by thorough and repeated spraying with w^hale oil 
soap at intervals to be determined by inspec.tion in each case. Whale- 
oil soap solution was used in the strength of 2 lbs. to the gallon of 
water. The trees w^ore usually pruned back, and where the bark was 
rough the trees were scraped. 

Experiments wore conducted in infecting San Jos^ scale with 2 para¬ 
sitic fungi, Sph(vro8lUhv coevophila and a species of Microcera. Infection 
by means of the first-named species was carried out in 2 ways, by 
hanging branches upon which were found infected scales in trees infested 
with the San Jos(‘ scale, and by jdacing i)ortions of artificial cultures of* 
the fungus in the infested trees. The results obtained from both meth¬ 
ods of infection were (juito successful, i)erhaps more markedly so in the 
case of artifi(*ial cultures, but these fungi will probably not be able to 
control the San Jose scale without the aid of artificial insecticides. 

Some experiments were tried with pure kerosene in the mouth of June. 
The results were quite unsatisfactory. If the kerosene was used in 
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sufficient quantity to kill the scales, the trees were badly injured or 
destroyed. Experiments made with mechanical mixture of kerosene 
and water showed that mixtures containing 5,15, and 20 per cent of 
kerosene did not injure the trees, but also did not kill the scales. A 30 
per cent mixture killed nearly all the scales, but did not injure the trees. 
A few experiments were tried with mixtures of Oarboleum, but not 
enoujih to warrant any final conclusion. 

The scales were found on Ambrosia, Lepidium, and Solanum. Some 
observations made upon the rate of travel of the young indicated an 
average rate of 1.1 in. per minute. The only insect enemies mentioned 
as of much importance are Pentilia misella and Chilocorus hivulnerus. 

Investigations on scale insects upon American fruit, L. liEH 
(StationJjir Pflanzennchutz zu Hamburg,! (1898-99),pp, 19), —The author 
gives detailed notes on the position upon the fruit in which scale insects 
were found. The notes cover all the more common species of scale 
insects. It has been stated as a general principle that scale insects 
establish themselves in a position upon the fruit which ofiers them pro¬ 
tection from the sun and rain. The author found, however, that only 
2 species were evidently sensitive to these influences (Aapidiotus ancy^ 
las and A. forbesi), but that in general the distribution of scale insects 
on fruit is determined by the sensitiveness of the scales. 

Of the 202 specimens of A, aneylus which the author found, 250 were 
females and 12 larvic. Only 17 specimens of A. forbesi were found, and 
these were all males. Of the San Jose scale, the author di8ex)vered 82 
males, 354 females, and 259 larvae Thirty-three specimens of A. camel- 
Jin', all of which were females with one exception, were found. Of the 
specimens of Chiovaspis furfaras discovered, 115 were females, 17 males, 
and 1 larva. Of A. aneylus 92.75 per cent were alive. Sixteen of the 
17 A. forbesi were still alive, and of the San Jos6 scale 33 per cent were 
alive. Upon many apples several sjiecies of these scales occurred 
together, and notes are given of the relative frequency of various 
combinations. 

The author conducted a number of experiments for the purpose of 
determining the danger from the packing of imported fruit, with the 
general result that living scales were very seldom found in such mate¬ 
rial. Experiments wore also instituted to determine how long the scale 
insects would live when removed from the fruit and carefully trans- 
I)orted to other fruit or to other situations. The experiments indicate 
that death usually results within a short period after such removal. 

American fruit and its parasites, C. Brick (Station fHr Pflanzen- 
schutz zu Hamburg, 1 (1898-99, pp. Si). —The author made extensive 
observations on fruit which was imported from America with reference 
to determining the extent of its infestation by injurious insects and 
fungus diseases. Detailed notes are given on the following insects 
which were found upon apples: Aspidiotus aneylus. A, camellice, A. for, 
best, A.perniciosus, Ohionaspis furfurus, Mytilaspis pomorum. Two 
fungus diseases were observed upon apples, Yenturia inwqualis and 
Leptothyrium pomi. 
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Special notes are given on the species of scales found upon the dif¬ 
ferent varieties of apples which were imported fh)m different parts of 
the United States, Canada, and South America. The San Jos^ scale 
was found on Ben Davis from Virginia, on Newtown Pippins firom Cali¬ 
fornia, and on x>ears from California. During the i)eriod of the author’s 
observations, San Jos(^ scales were found in 26 barrels and 582 boxes of 
ajiples and in 1 l)ox of pears. 

With regard to the extent of infestation, the author states that for 
the most part it was very slight. He also gives notes on dried Ameri¬ 
can fruit, including apricots, pears, cherries, nectarines, and plums* 
Some scale insects were found upon such fruit, but in nearly every case 
the scales were evidently dead. 

The estivation of the Chrysomelidse, W. Kolbe {ZU^hr. 
w. ser.j 1899, No. 2i, jpp. 2G-~37 ).—^The author made observations upon a 
large number of species of this family for the purpose of determining 
to what extent they enter into a summer sleep or resting condition* 
Among the genera which were studied may be mentioned Phytodecta, 
Lema, Zeugophora, Agelastica, Gallerucella, and Galemca. All of 
these genera were observed to pass through a period of estivation, 
beginning ordinarily with the month of June and ending with the latter 
part of August or the first part of September. At this latter date the 
beetles were usually noticed to be in rather active condition and then 
later to enter upon their regular hibernation peiiod for the winter. 

The author believes that this resting period during the summer and a 
subseciuent short active period during the fall may account for the sup¬ 
posed double-brooded condition of many species which are really single 
brooded. With species of Phytodecta, it was experimentally deter¬ 
mined that no changes in the amount of moisture in the air or in the 
presence of suitable food material were sufficient to arouse the beetles 
from their resting condition. In the opinion of the author, the mfyority 
of the Ghrysomelidse pass through a period of summer sleep. 

Observatdoiis on the subject of driving away parasites of 
plants by means of intraorganic injections, A. Beelese {Uiv. 
Pavol. y<Y;., 8 (1899), Nos, 1-6, pp. 166-182, figs. 2). —Experiments were 
made chiefly upon living specimens of Uriica urens. The roots were 
kept in a solution of cyanid of xiotash in the proportion of 5 to 2,000. 

The author concludes from a series of experiments that injection or 
imbibition of substances within the plant must be limited, even as a 
possibly successful remedy, to insects of a sedentary habit. Other 
means must be used against the great majority of insects. The method 
proposed by Perosino is not satisfactory, since even if the desired effect 
is obtained, it is only temporary. The effects of internal insecticides 
upon the plants themselves and fruits should be studied more carefully. 
The roots of plants seem to exercise a sort of selective action and 
refuse to take up certain substances. 

Mamozial of life and entomologic work of Joseph Albert XJntner, E. P. Ymrc 
(Bui. Kew York State Mue., S (1899), Ko. S4, pp. SOl-611, pi. f).—This bulletin con- 
tains a brief biological notice of J. A. Lintner, a list of the species described by him, 
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abibliogmpby of his entomologioal pnblioations, and a g|neral index to reports 1 to 
13 of the State entomologist of New York. 

Beea and how to manage them, A. Qalib {Agr, Qaa. New South Wales, 10 {1899), 
No, 10, pp, 1092^1098, figs, f).—Directions for securing wild swarms of bees from 
trees. 

Prevention of the swarming of bees, R. Pincot {VApiculieur, 43 (1899), No, 11, 
pp, 49&-500), 

The parthenogenetio origin of drones, W. Paulckk (Anat, Anzeiger, 16 (1899), 
No, 17'-18, pp, 474-476, figs, The author’s resnlts, based on a microscopic study 
of a large number of eggs, favor the Dzierzon theory. 

Observations on the metamoxphosis of insects, J. E. Y. Boas (Zool, Jahrh,, 
Alt, Sj/st,, 12 (1899), No, 4, pp, 383-402, pi, U fig, 3), —This paper reports the study 
of certain points in the development of Pyrrhoooris apterus, Myrmeleon, Cossus, 
Cetonia, Cimbex, and other insects. 

Report jsn economic entomology for 1898, G. H. Carpenter (Reprint from Bpt, 
Council Boy, Dublin Soo, 1898, pp, 14, figs, 13), —^Notes on Phyllotreta nemorum, Melo^ 
lontha vulgaris, Bruohus affinis, Myzus cerasi, M, ribis, Eriocampoides Hmacina, Bryohia 
prcBtiosa, Chermes ahietis, and Lachnus picecc. 

Notes on Aphididas, N. Cholodkovsky (ZooL Anz., 22(1899), No. 602, pp, 468-477, 
figs, 7), —^The author gives descriptive and biological notes on a number of species of 
plant lice, among which may be mentioned Chermes funiteotus, Lachnus picew, L, per- 
siccB, L, maoulosis, L, abieiioola, L.rosa^, Stomaphis graffii, Callipterus giganieus, Tetra- 
neura ulmi. Phylloxera quercus, and species of Schizoneura and Miudarus. A number 
of these species are described as new. 

A few of the most noxious insects, W. LocHHEAn (Ontario Agr, Col, and ExpU 
Farm Rpt, 1898, pp, 11-13, figs, 4), —Contains popular notes on Aphis hrassiew, tent 
caterpillar, larch sawfly (Nematus eriohsonii), and Lecauinm sp. 

Cocoidae, Trabut (Couv, Oen, Algeria,*Serv, Boi, Bui. 10,1890,pp, 50-74, figs,24), — 
A brief account of the more common and injurious scale insects, with recommenda¬ 
tions of the more efficient gemedios against them. 

The San Jos6 scale and other scale insects, and the Indiana nursery inspec¬ 
tion law, J. Troop (Indiana Sta. Bui. 78, pp, 45-53, figs. 3). —This bulletin contains 
brief notes on the San Josd scale, the oyster-shell bark-louse, the scurfy bark-louse, 
and the Putnam scale (Aspidiotus ancylus). The commonly used insecticides arc 
recommended against these insects. The full text of the nursery inspection law of 
Indiana is printed with the bulletin. 

On the larvas of certain Aspidiotus species, W. May (Station fur Pflanzen- 
schutz zu Hamburg, 1 (1898-99), pp, 5). —Brief notes on the larvm of Aspidiotus per- 
niciosus, A, ancylus, A. cameUicp, and A, ostreaformis. 

On the North American species of the subgenera Diaspidiotus and Hemi- 
berlesia of the genus Aspidiotus, W. Newell (Confrib, Dept. Zool. and Ent, Iowa 
State Col, Agr, and Mech, Arts, 1809, No. 3, pp. 31, pi. 1). 

European scales on fruit, L. Rbu (Ulus, Ztschr. Ent,, 4 (1809), No, 23, p, 361), — 
Notes on Aspidiotus ostreaformis. 

Insect enemies of citrus fruits, E. Arnao ( La oolHvazione degli agrumi. PaUrmo : 
A, Beher, 1899, pp, 279-328, figs, 2u). —A general discussion of the insect enemit's of 
these fruits with special reference to species of Aspidiotus, Mytilaspis, Parlatoyia, 
Lecanium, and Dactylopius. The author also reports upon the remedies which have 
given best results in combating the various insect pests. 

Imported pests, G. Veut (Bol. Soc, Nac, Agr, Brazil, 2. ser,, 1899, Nos, 2,pp. 34-39; 
S,pp, 67-68; 4,pp, 98-101, figs, 3, pis. 4). —Brief accounts of San Josd scale, phylloxera, 
and Margarodes vitium. 

Report on the distribution of phylloxera in Austria (Berioht Uber die Verbreil- 
ung der Beblaus in Osterreioh im Jahre 1897. Vienna: Imp\ Roy. Agr. Min., 1800, pp. 
164), —A detailed statement is given of the extent and spread of infestation by Phyllox¬ 
era. The use of American stock is recommended and the application of bisulphid of 
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oarbon* VaxiouB laws and decrees are printed in this report concerning the treat¬ 
ment of vineyards nnd ihi‘1^proad of phylloxera. 

New eatperiments in the destruction of phylloacera, G. Couanon, J. Micuon, 
and K. Salmon C Gompt. l{end» Acad, Soi, Paris, ^S9 No. SO,pp, 783,784), — Young 

grapevines were entirely freed from jibylloxera by iniiiiersion for from 3 to 5 minutcK 
in water at a temperatiirc of 53^ C. The vines were uninjured by the hot water 
treatment, and when i»lanted, exhibited vigorous vegetative growth. 

HxperimentB in destroying phylloxera, Lanfrkv (Gontpt. Pend. Acad, Sci. Paris, 
129 {1809), No. 22, p. 863). —One kilogram of picric acid was dissolved in 00 liters of 
water. One litt‘r of this solution was ]>ourod about the roots of each vine. It 
proved a v<*ry succi'ssful remedy. The months of June, July, and August seetned 
most opportune for the apjilicatiou of this solution. 

• Insects injurious to cereals, V. Mayet {Prog. Agr. ci Vii. {fid. JJEst), 2(f {1890), 
No. 43, pp. S26-336, p/. 1). —This paper contains an account of the appearance, life- 
history, habits, natural enemies, and artificial remedies of Oscinis frit, QhJorops 
lineata, Cecidomyia destructor, and (\ Intiei. 

The influence of a mild winter upon the first flight of the Geometridae, 
Nagel {Ztsohr. Ent., n. scr., 1899, No. 24, 2 >p. 28, SO). —The winter of 1898-39 having 
been esxiecially mild, tlie author was led to observe tin* time of Jlight of the first 
individuals of certain genera of (ioonietrida*. It was found that their occurrence 
was unusually early in the season. The individuals observed were of the genera 
Hibernia and Phigalia. 

Australian case or bag moths, W, AV. FikmUtATT {Agr. (iaz.New South Wales, to 
{1899), No. 10, pp. 1083-1091, pi. 1). —Gives biological notes on the following S]»ecieM: 
Metura elongata, Thgridopteryx herrichii, T. huhneri, T. hoisdiirali, Entometa igvohlis, 
Clania lewinii, and Oikeficiis macleayi. 

The life cycle of the Coccidia and Haemosporidia, F. Schaudinn (Zool Genihl,, 
(1 {1890), No. 22, jtp. 763-783), —In this article the author has broughi together the 
literature of the subject in an extensive bibliograjdiy. A critical examination of 
the results thus far obtained is presented. The forms of Sporo/oa which received 
most attention are species of (/occidinm, Flasmodium, TTitlteridiuni, and Proteosoma. 

Vaginula slugs, 11. Tryon {(^lueensland Agr. Jour., 3 {1809), Xo. 1,pp. 6.1-70,pi. 1 ),— 
Two species of slugs {Vaginula h edleyi a,nd V. leydigi) nvo, re])orted as causing con¬ 
siderable damage to the majority of garden vegetables. The slugs are figured and 
described. The eggs are deposited under logs or stones in masses of 40 or more. 
Domestic poultry, birds, toads, and frogs have not been observed to oat the slugs. 
Tobacco waste and lime spread U]>on iiirested ground have a det(‘rrent efiVud ujion 
the vaginiilas. Poisoned bran is also recommended as an artificial remedy. Old 
boards and wot sacks plac(ul on the ground serve as lading places J’or the slugs, and 
ill the daytime they may be found in such situations and easily destroyed. 

.^rotis saucia and one of its new forms, AV. (’akpari {Jahrh. Nassauischen Ver. 
Naturl nnde, 52 {1809), pp. 183-201). 

Treatment for the potato beetle, C. A. Zavitz {Ontario Agr. Gol. and Kxptt. Farm 
JRpt, lS9S,pp. 137,138). —Experiments were conducted upon potatoes with the object 
of determining the relative efficiency of Paris green in water, Paris green with 
plaster, and a iiroprietary insecticide known as “])otato bug liuisb,'’ in the destruc¬ 
tion of potato beetle. Tests were carried through 2 years, and the results showed 
that the best form of insecticide for this insect was Paris green dissolved in water. 

Combating the enemies of field crops, A^ Mouacuevsky {Selsk. I\hoz. i Lyesor., 
194 {1899), Sept.fpp, 446-434). —A discussion of the deprodatioi/s of and remedies to 
be used agaiust the following insects: Agroiis segetum, A. exclamationis, Anisoplia 
austriaoa, and the Hessian fiy. 

Combating the enemies of field crops, Y. Moraimibvsky {Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov., 
194 {1899), Aug,, pp. 193-226). —This article is occupied with a discussion of the 
Acridida^ and for the greater part with Paehytylns migraiorius and Galoptenus iialicua. 
Among the remedies which are used in the dilfereut xirovinces of Russia against 
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Ibese ixi8eot» may be mentioned thorough onltivation and harrowing of the Infested 
hmds, huming of straw’, crushing the nymphal locusts with various farm imple¬ 
ments, the use of ditches, catching the locusts with various contrivances, and infec- 
with EmpuBa grylli. 

Crop pests,"remedies and spray pumps, G. McCaktiiy ( liul. North Carolina State 
Ed, Jgr,f SO {i899) No, IS, pp, 10~~S8,fig8,6), —Brief descriptions of a number of inju¬ 
rious‘insects and fungus diseases, and a spray calendar with directions for making 
the common insecticides and fungicides. 

Pruit protection, E. J. Wickson {California Fruits and Now to Crow Them, San 
Frandeco: Pacific Rural VrcBB, 1900, pp,4S4-464, figs, tSO ),—A general discussion of the 
habits, life history, and means of combating the common noxious insects, rabbits, 
gophers, and birds. 

The use* of Sporotrlchum globuliferum in combating insects, Thabut {Gouv, 
(len, Algeria, Serv, Bot. Bui. 19,1899, pp, 58,59, figs, 2), —Reports the successful appli¬ 
cation of this fungus in destroying Haltica, Pemphigus, and species of locusts. 

A brief report on locust fungus, D. McAlpinb {Agr, Gaz. Neio South Wales, 10 
{1899), No. 11,ly. ISIS). —A fungus which has been used against locusts at Capo Good 
Ilope with gopd success was introduced into New South Wales and identified by the 
author as Mucor racemosus. 

Locust destruction {Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 15 {1899), No. 7, pp. 480-^83 ).— 
Careful directions for the use of the locust fungus in combating these pests. 

An insect powder duster for plants (A'ci. Amer.,Sl {1899), No. 26, p. 404, figs, 4 ),— 
A description of a blowgun provided with an appamtus for regulating the supply 
of powder to the discharge tube. 

Rules and regulations of the Montana State Board of Horticulture {Missoula: 
Montana State Bd. Hort., 1899, pp. IJ). —The act creating the board and prescribing its 
powers and the rules and regulations of the board, including the formulas prescribed 
for the treatment of insects and fungus diseases affecting nursery stock are given. 
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The relative digestibility of several sorts of fat by man. I, 
Margarin and natural butter, H. Luhbig (Ztschr, Unterttuch. Nahr. 
u. Genussmth, 2 {189it)^ No. 6‘, pp. 48i-50 ()),—The author reviews the 
literature of the subject and reports results of 4 experiments on the 
digestibility of margarin and butter inudo with a healthy man, 29 years 
old, weighing 74 kg. Holstein butter and 3 sorts of margarin were 
used, called, according to their quality. No. 1,2, and 3. The tests were 
quite similar, the fat in each case forming part of a mixed diet of 
meat, bread, vegetables, etc. The composition of the margarin and 
butter was determined and the fat content of all the articles of diet. 
The average results of the tests follow: 


Average digestibilitg of margarin and butter. 


% 

j Fat. 

In daily 
food. 

drams. 
188 35 
118.04 
112.89 
111. 79 

In daily { 
feces. 

1 

Grams. 
4.62 
3. 91 
3.46 
4.82 

Digested. 

liargarin No. 1, or»»taanied with mixed diet 6 days. 

Margarin No. 2, oonaumod with mixed diet 4 days. 

Margarin No. 8, consumed with mixed diet 4 days. 

Batter, oousumed with mixed diet 4 days. 

Per cent, 

96.68 
96.70 
96.98 

96.69 


14715^Na 7- 
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If corrections are made for the fat in the food supplied by other 
materials than margarin or batter, the average coefficients of digesti¬ 
bility in the 4 tests are 97.35, 97.39, 97,90, and 90.63 per cent, respec¬ 
tively. The author studied the undigested fat in the 4 experiments and 
determined the amount of true fat in the undigested ether extract. 
Taking acemunt of these values, the corrected digestibility of the mar¬ 
garin and butter fat in the tests reported above is 98.31, 98.25, 98.46, 
and 97.77 per cent, respectively. In the author’s opinion the true undi¬ 
gested fat was not butter or margarin fat, and acjcordingly he believes 
that it is safe to conclude that butter and margarin are completely 
digested. The fat recovered in the feces is believed to be derived from 
the digestive juices and metabolic products prodmied in the body during 
the experiment. If it is insisted upon that the 2 kinds of fat are not 
completely digested, it must still be granted that as regards digesti¬ 
bility they are i)ractically alike, since the difference is very small. 

The relative digestibility of several sorts of fat by man. II, Pal* 
min, n. LIthrki {ZtHchr, Unlernuch, Nahr. u, Qenussmtl,^ 2 (lS99)y No. <9, 
pp. —In cf)ntinuation of previous work (see above) the author 

studied the digestibility of Palmin, a commercial preparation which is 
evidently a pure cocoaiiut butter. It is stated that this has a nutty odor 
and taste, and may be kept a long time without similing. Tests were 
made which showed that it was free from micro-organisms. The digesti¬ 
bility of this material was tested with the same subject as in the exi^eri- 
ments referred to above. Two tests are reported. In the first le3G gm. 
of Palmin was taken daily for 3 days, and in the second, 90 gm. The 
Palmin formed part of a simple mixe<l diet of meat, bread, tropon, 
vegetables, etc. The average results of the tests follow: 

Average digeetihilitg of J*almin. 

FBt. 

In daily I In daily 
food. I feoea. | Riposted. 

Flrat toat, Palmin (oocoannt butter), oonsiuned with simple mixed 

d4et for 3 duya.. 

Second teat, iVhiiiii (coconnui butter), conauiiied with simple mixed 
diet for 3 days.. 

The results of these tests and a further study of the ether extract of 
feces leads the author to the conclusion that Palmin is as digestible as 
other sorts of fat used as food, and that this material, as well as butter 
and margarin, may be said to be completely digested. 

The relative digestibility by man of several sorts of fat III, 
Butter and margarin, H. Luhrig (ZUtchr. Untersuch. Nahr, u. Oenusa- 
mtl.y 2 (1899), No, 10, pp. 769-783). —In continuation of the author’s 
previous work (see above), 4 exjieriments are reported, each of 3 days 
duration. In the first, 121.67 gra. of margarin was consumed daily with 
a simple mixed diet. In the second and third, 122 and 143 gm., respec¬ 
tively, of butter was consumed; while in the fourth experiment, which 


Orams. Qranut. Per cent. 

139.31 3.74 97. 31 

95.23 4.38 95.50 
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served as a check, no fat was eaten except the very small amount con¬ 
tained in the brea<l, beaus, etc., making up the diet. The average 
results of the experiments follow: 

JJigeatihility of butter and margarin. 


Margariii enten with Himple mixed diet.... 
UutterlSo. 1, oaten with eimplo inix«‘d diet. 
Butter ^o. 2, eaten with siniplo mixed diet. 
Mixed diet without tlio addition of fat. 



Fat. 

In dally 

In daily 

food. 

feces. 

Grams. 

(hrams. 

111.62 

3.63 

107.63 

3.37 

125.29 

3.55 

2.64 

2.37 


Digested. 


Per cent. 
96 75 
96.80 
97.10 
90.47 


From a study of the chemical characteristics of the undigested fat 
the author introduces certain corrections in the above values and con¬ 
cludes that 97.80 per cent of the butter was actually digested and 97.55 
per cent of the margarin. From a physiological standpoint the 2 fata 
are thought to be completely digestible and of equal value. 

On some comparative analyses of and digestion experiments 
with wheat and whole-meal breads, O. Rosenheim and P. ScniiD- 
BOWITZ {Analyst, J2J {1S99), Sept.,pp. —The authors report the 

composition of ordinary white bread, ordinary whole-wheat bread, and 
a patent whole-wheat bread. In addition to the usual statistics, the 
analyses include idiosphoric acid, soluble matter, the difterent constitu¬ 
ents of the carbohydrate group, acidity, and in 2 cases the loss of water 
in 15 days. 

Artificial digestion exiieriments with the 3 sorts of bread were made. 
These include salivary digestion, gastrh*. followed by pancreatic diges¬ 
tion, and i)ancreatic digestion. The principal conclusions follow: 

“Although wo do not detsiro to draw any sweeping ooiiclusionB from the experi¬ 
ments, owing to their limited number and somewhat restricted character, we feel 
justitied in saying that they tend to bear out the opinion now generally held in 
seiontific cireb*s as to the great superiority of white bread ns far as digestibility pure 
and simple goes. It is nsnally believed that whole-meal broad contains considerably 
more nitrogen tlniii tbe white article, but this was certainly not tbo ease in the 
breads examined by us; and although they were selected witli care, there is sufficient 
variation in ordinary Hours to account for this ai>pareiit anomaly. The whole-meal 
breads certainly contained considerably more ash, phosphoric acid, and soluble 
matter. The results obtained with the i>atout brown bread, in which the grain and 
husk are very finely comminuted, supports the contention that the digestibility and 
wholesomeness of whole-meal bread can be greatly improved by careful and thorough 
grinding and disintegration of the cellulose. 

The estimation of cellulose in feces, K. Mann {Arch, Hyg., 36 
(1899), No. 2, pp. 158-165 ).—The author reimrts experiments in which 
he himself was the subject. In the first period the food consisted of 
wheat bread, cheese, sausage, butter, and sugar. The total cellulose 
consumed per day was 1.1774 gm. In the second period the sausage 
and cheese were replaced by 72 gm. of elastiu. When the cellulose in 
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the feces was estimated by the Weende method, more was recovered 
than was coiisume<l. The so-called cellulose was found to contain nitro¬ 
gen and the material was studied at some length. The author con¬ 
cludes that in the presence of certain nitrogenous materials it is not 
possible to determine accurately the cellulose in feces by the Weende 
methoil. Elastin and other nitrogenous materials are not completely 
removed and in part ac(tount for the high values obtained. In addition 
to true proteids there are other materials containing less nitrogen aud 
also nitrogen-free substances which are not removed from the feces by 
the Weende method. Assuming that the nitrogen found was all nitro¬ 
gen of protein and that the remainder of the material consisted of cellu¬ 
lose, half the cellulose of tine wheat bread was found in the author’s 
experiments to be dissolved in the intestinal tract. 

Composition of lucern as affected by maturity, K. Haroourt 
{Ontario Agr. Col. and JUjt'pL Farm Rpt. pp. 23-29 ).—This investi¬ 
gation includes a study of the yield, composition, and digestibility of 
different crops and cuttings of alfalfa. The total dry matter and the 
percentage (composition of different crops and cuttings are shown in the 
following table: 


(yompositwn of diff erent irops and cuttbiga of alfalfa. 


Se<M)n<1 crop, 1807: 
FirHt < uttiiie .. 
Seooud cnttliiK 
Third cutting . 
FifHt crop, 1H«8 
Fii’Ht cutting . 
Second ciittiiij' 
Third < utliiii;. 
Second crop, 1808 
Firnt ciittiiii; .. 
Second ciittruj; 
Third cuttiiiir. 


Total dry 
luatler. 

l^rotein. 

Crude 

liber. 

Pounds. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

3.107 

20.12 

28 47 

3,810 

15.54 

31 57 

3,318 

13.79 

40.46 

3, 045 

20.45 

29.98 

4,251 

14. 72 

33 16 

3,804 

! 13.59 

36.75 

1,809 

16.77 

26.10 

2, 505 

16.32 

31.46 

2, 214 

14.30 ' 

35.81 


The digestion exiieriments were made with sheo]), with the following 
results: 


A rerage digeHtlhiJily hy ahetp of diff erent vropa and outtingH of alfalfa. 


First cutting.. 
Second cutting 
Third cutting , 


Dry 

matter. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen-i 
free ex¬ 
tract. 

Crude 

liber. 

Per cent. ^ 

^ Pet cent. 

Per cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

58.0 

73.4 

48.8 

71.8 i 

39 1 

56.2 

72.8 

50 4 

70.1 

37.7 

51.3 

64.4 ' 

44.1 

64.0 

37.1 


The author compares alfalfa with red clover and timothy hay. From 
the different tests the following conclusions were drawn: 


^^Alfalfa (letoriorates very rapidly both in xiercentage compositiou and in digesti¬ 
bility after the early blossoming stage. In onr experimental work a mnoh larger 
amount of digestible matter was obtained by cutting when the plants were abont 
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one-third in hloeeom than by catting either 2 weekn earlier or 2 weeks later. Alfalfa, 
out when about one-third in bloom, compares very favorably in nutritive value with 
reil clover and timothy. There appears to be danger in feeding alfalfa hay that has 
been made from the plant in advanced stages of maturity. 

Notwithstanding the rapidity with which alfalfa deteriorates after passing the 
early blossoming stage, the fact that when properlj^ saved it yields a large amount 
of nutritious food makes it a most desirable addition to our list of fodders. In this 
report of the work done on alfalfa, no attempt has been made to treat of its value as 
a pasture crop or ns a green fodder crop. Oornplnint has been made that cattle 
pastured on it show a tendency to bloat. Information is being gathered on this and 
other points, and a bulletin will bo issued at an early date dealing with the whole 
question of alfalfa.” 

Alfalfa, or lucern, L. Foster and L. A. Merriel (Utah 8ta. Bnl. 

155-214 ),—The comparative yield, composition, digestibility, and 
feeding value of different crops and cuttings of alfalia are reported 
upon. Tables are given which show the composition of ditterent crops 
and cuttings of alfalfa from 189G to 1898, and considerable material of 
this subject is (pioted from a previous publication (E. S, II., 10, p. 977). 
The authors summarize the deductions regarding the composition of 
different crops and cuttings and similar topics as follows: 

‘*Thc largest annual yield of hay i)er acre is obtained by the metbo<l of early cut¬ 
ting and tlie lowest by the late, the average result standing as lollows: Early 
entting 100, medium 92, and late 85. 

^‘The early cut alfalfa contains the highest percentage of protein and fat, the 
most valuable food eoiistituonts, and the lowest percentage of erude fiber, the most 
indigestible portion. The former deerease constantly while the latter increases 
rapidly from early bloom to the full maturity of the plant. 

**The proportionate amount ot loaxes to stems is greater at early bloom than at 
any subsequent time and both leaves and steins contain a greater pereentago of pro¬ 
tein and a less percentage of ernde fiber at this time than at any Inter ]>eriod in the 
growtli of the plant. The relative proportion of lea\ es to stems in the different cut¬ 
tings IS as follows; Early 42 to 58, medium 40 to 00, late 33to 67. , . . 

‘‘The first eiop ga\ e the largest yield in each of the 5 tests and in 14 out of the 15 
cuttings, while the third eroj) gave the lowest for every test aud in every cutting 
but one. . . . 

“In the average composition of all cuttings for 3 years, the nutrients of the 3 
crops vary but little. The second has slightly the hi^lu'st ]»ercentage of protein 
and fiber; and the third the most fat and nitrogen-free extract. 

“The third crop has the largest jiroportiuii of lea\ es to stems; but the percentage 
of protein in the leaves is highest in the second crop, aud next highest in the first. 
The leaves of the first crop contain the most fat and of the second the least.” 

Feeding experiments (pp. 175-214).—Two feeding tests with steers are 
reported on the value of alfalfa of different crops and cuttings and 
comparhig alfalfa with timothy liay, shredded com fodder, red clover, 
and a mixture of alfalfa aud straw, lii each experiment these coarse 
fodders were each fed continuously to one lot of steers. The first test 
was made during the winter of 1897-98 with 3G two-year old steers 
divided into 12 lots of 3 each. It lasted 111 days, during a part of 
which time grain was fed with the coarse fodder. 

The second test was made during the winter of 1898-99 with 27 two- 
year-old steers. The experiment lasted 112 days, grain being fed with 
the coarse fodder the entire time. 
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The results are tabulated for each experimeTit and are discussed at 
some detail, together with the results of i> years’ experiments at the 
station. The following is a summary of the deductions drawn from the 
2 present experiments: 

^^In the feeding teRtH, the highest gains were made from the early cuttings and the 
lowest from the late, the results standing prox)ortiouately as follows: Early cutting, 
100; medium, 85; and late, 75. 

‘*Tlio variation in the amount of the different cuttings eaten i>er day was very 
slight, being the highest for the early cutting and the lowest for the late, but the 
quantity of dry matter and also of digestible matter required for a pound of gain 
was decidedly lowest for tlie early cutting and highest for the late, the relative 
amounts of dry matter standing as follows: Early cutting, 100; medium, 13f; and 
late, 60. 

‘^The annual beef product per acre was largest from the early cuttings, not only 
in the general average but in each separate season’s test, and that from the late cut¬ 
tings was smallest, the proportional products standing as follows: Early cutting, 
100; medium, 79A; and late, 69^. 

‘^Taking all points of comparison into consideration, both separately and col¬ 
lectively, inelnding everything that pertains to tlie largest yiidd and highest feed¬ 
ing value, the tests favor cutting alfalfa for cattle fee<liug when the first blooms 
appear . . . 

**The hoef product per acre, taking the average result of all cuttings for the 5 
years, was very much the highest for the first crop and decidedly the lowi'St for the 
third, standing as follows: First crop, 100; si^cond, 01; and third, 45; hut taking 
the early cuttings alone they stand, first crop, 100; second, 80; and third, 09. 

^‘1‘ouiid per pound, taken as a whole, the results show the highest feeding value 
for the third crop and the lowest for the second. 

**The average annual h(‘ef jirodnct from early cut alfalfa was 705.01 lbs. per acre; 
it required 9,575lb8, of timothy to produce an ecpial weight; 11,907 Jhs. of red clover 
anil 10,083 lbs. of shredded corn fodder.^' 

In calculating the financial results the following ])rices were used: 
Alfalfa $4, shredded com fodder $5, timothy hay #>0, bran and shorts 
$10, chopped wheat $l(», and chofiped c^irn $10 per ton. On this basis 
there was a loss in both cases. 

**lf tho steers of the first lest could have been disposed of at the close of the 
experiment, the loss wonld have been very much less. The gains from the after 
feeding w^ero ecpial in value to only a little more than half the c ost of the food that 
prodiu’-c*d them. The increased grain ration added largely to thc» expense of feeding 
during this latter period, .liidging from tho results of tho 2 tests here reported, the 
margin betweem the purchase and selling prices has been too small for thc» jiast 2 
,\ear8 to warrant feeding with focnls, especially grains, at as high prices as those 
used in estimates herein reported.^’ 

Experiments in cattle feeding, G. E. Day {Ontario Agr. Col. 
and Expt, Farm Hpt, 18!)S^ pp, 75-80 ),— Two tests on fattening steers 
are reported. 

Different quantities of meal for fattening steers (pp. 75-77).—Nine 
steers were divided into 3 lots of 3 each. Lot 1 was fed a medium grain 
ration, consisting of equal parts of ground peas, barley, and oats, the 
amount fed being increased rapidly until the ration reached, as nearly 
as possible, 1 lb. of meal per 100 lbs. of live weight. Lot 2 was fed 
the same ration, the amount fed being increased until § lb. of grain 
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per 100 lbs. of live weight was fed. At the beginning of the trial lot 3 
received J lb. of the same grain ration i)er 100 lbs. of live weight. This 
amount was increased as seemed advisable until the amount fed was 
the same as that given lot 2. In addition to the grain, all the steers 
were fed a mixture of hay and straw during the lirst part of the trial 
(later on hay alone), together with 15 lbs. of roots per day. The 
quantity of roots was later increased to 25 lbs. 

The test proper began December 3 and covered 179 days. It was 
preceded by a preliminary i)eriod of »>0 days under the same conditions. 
Before the (dose of the test, 1 steer in lot 2 and 1 in lot 3 were dropped. 
Tlie total weight of the 3 steers in lot 1 at the beginning of the test 
was 3,255 lbs.; of the 2 steers in lot 2, 2,245 lbs.; and of the 2 steers in 
lot 3, 2,241 lbs. The average gain i)er steer was 301.GG lbs., 285 lbs., 
and 297 lbs., respectively. The average amount of meal consumed 
per day i^er j)ound of live weight was 9.81 lb., 0.G5 lb , and 0.53 lb., 
respectively. 

The financial statement is based on meal at $13, hay $6, straw $3, 
and roots $2 i)er ton. The average cost of a pound of gain was for 
lot i, 7.7 cts.; for lot 2, 7.20 (ds.; and for lot 3, G.4G cts. 

This test is a duplicate of a previous one (E. S. K., 10, p. 277), and the 
results of the two are com])ared: 

the case of the li^ht anil medium rations, the results of tho 2 experiments are 
somewhat contradictory, since in the first experiment the medium ration proved to 
ho tho more cconomicjil of the two, while in the second experiment this result has 
been ri'versed. Put in both experiments the results liave been decidedly in favor of 
the 2 lighter rations as compared with the licavy ration. Tho results of the 2 experi¬ 
ments, therefore, jndut to the eouclusiim that for fatleniug steers a moderately light 
meal ration js more ])rofitahlc than a henvy meal ration, provided, of course, that 
the coarser fodders are of good <piality and ])alatahlo.” 

Corn VH, peas for fattening steers (pp. 77, 78).—The relative value of 
corn and peas was tested with 2 lots of 3 steers each. Lot 1 was fed a 
grain ration consisting of equal parts of ground corn, barley, and oats, 
and lot 2 a ration of ecpial parts of i>eas, barley, and oats. The amounts 
of grain, hay, and roots fed were the same as in lot 2 in the ])receding 
test. 

The financial statement is based on meal at $13, hay $6, straw $3, and 
roots $2 ])er ton. Lot 1 weighed 3,233 lbs. at the beginning of the trial, 
December 3. During tlie 179 days of the test, the average daily gain 
per steer was 1.75 lbs., and the cost iier pound of gain, G.5G cts. Lot 2 
weighe(L2,245 lbs. at the beginning of the trial. The average gain per 
steer was 1.59 lbs., and the cost of a pound of gain, 7.2G cts. 

this exi)eriment, therefore, corn, barley, and oats gave much 
better results than peas, barley, and oats.’^ The author believes that 
the gains are influenced greatly by the individuality of the steers and 
that the comparison is not altogether satisfactory. Though th^ results 
are decidedly in favor of corn as compared with peas for fattening 
steers, the experiment will be repeated.” 
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FMtenriMd vs. raw skim milk for calves, H. H. Dean {Ontario 
Agr. Ool. and Bxpt. Farm EpU 1898^ jp. 66), —A test with 4 calves com¬ 
paring pasteurized and raw skim milk is briefly reported. After a 
preliminary period of 1 week, the test proi)er began July 18,1898, and 
covered 2 x)eriods of 4 weeks each. The periods were separated by an 
interval of 1 week. In the first period calves Nos. 1 and 2 were fed 
pasteurized skim milk and Nos. 3 and 4, raw skim milk. In the second 
period the conditions were reversed. “ In addition to the milk and meal, 
all the calves were fed some hay and green feed; the amount varied 
according to appetite.” The weights of the calves at the beginuing of 
the test were 536, 352, 298, and 228 lbs., respectively, and the corre¬ 
sponding gains during the.whole period were 139, 163, 128, and 134 
lbs., respectively. 

“ All the calves a 2 )peare(l to thrive equally well whether fed ou the pasteurized or on 
the raw skim milk. ... It would seem that after calves receive a fair start they will 
do well on skim milk, meal, jjreen iced, and hay. The gains were good and in this 
experiment 3 of the 4 calves made the greatest gain oii the pust<'nrized skim milk 
along with meal and other food. To pi event skim milk souring at the creamery or 
on the farm, iiasteuri/ation is the most practicable method; and all creameries 
should adopt this jilan, in order to return the skim milk in good condition to the 
farm, and thus jireserve valuable food for calves and pigs.^^ 

Experiments in sheep feeding, G. E. Day ( Oniario Agr. Col. and 
Fxpt, Farm Ept. 1898^ pp, 81, ^?).—Two tests with sheep are briefly 
reported. In the first a comparison of alfalfa and red-clover hay for 
lambs was made. Thirteen lambs were divided into 3 lots; lots 1 and 
3 contained 4 lambs each and lot 2, 5. The test covered 74 days. Lot 
1 was fed red clover hay, lot 2 first crop alfalfa hay, and lot 3 third 
crop alfalfa hay. In addition all the lots were fed eipial amounts of 
corn and peas 1:1. The red clover and first crop alfalfa hay had been 
injured by rain; the third crop alfalfa hay was in very good condition 
and was much finer in stock than the first crop.” 

The financial statement is bcTsed on oats at 25 cts. and peas at 48 cts. 
per bushel and hay at $6 per ton. ^The lambs in lot 1 made an average 
weekly gain of 2.1 lbs., consuming 5.14 lbs. of meal and 9.03 lbs. of hay 
per ^ound of gain. The cost of a pound of gain was 6.63 cts. The 
average weekly gain made by the lambs in lot 2 was 2.15 lbs. The 
meal and hay consumed per iiound of gain was 4.93 and 8.43 lbs., respec¬ 
tively; the cost of a i)ound of gain was 6.32 cts. The lambs in lot 3 
made an average weekly gain of 2.31 lbs. and consumed 4.67 lbs. of 
meal and 8.2 lbs. of grain x>cr pound of gain, the cost of a pound of 
gain being 6.05 cts. 

The principal conclusions follow: ‘‘In all groups there was some hay 
wasted, the waste in the case of the first crop alfalfa being consider¬ 
ably greater than in the other two. ... So far as the experiment goes 
it would indicate that the feeding value of alfalfa hay approaches very 
closely to that of red clover when fed to sheep.” • 

In the second test, which also covered 74 days, com and peas as a 
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fattening ration were compared on 2 lots of 4 lambs each. Lot 1 was 
fed peas and oats 1:1 and lot 2 com and oats 1:1, both lots being given 
clover hay in addition. 

The hnancial statement is based on peas at 48 cts. and corn at 38 ets. 
per bushel and hay at $G per ton. The values for corn and peas include 
the cost of grinding. The results of the test are shown in the following 
table: 

JieaultR of feeding corn and peas to lambs. 



Meal coil* 
aumud. 

Hay fed. 

Average 

weekly 

gain. 

Meal con- 
Aiimed per 
ponnd of 
gain. 

Hay fed 
per 

pound of 
gain. 

Coat of 
food per 
pound of 
gain. 

Lot J (ptma and oats). 

Lot 2 ((*oiii and oata) . 

Pounds. 

456.75 

456.76 

Pounds. 

802 

802 

Pounds. 

2.10 

2 29 

Pounds. 
5.11 
4.72 

Pounds. 

0 01 
8. 27 

§g 1 


This experiment gives a marked diilerence in favor of the corn, both 
in rate of gain and cost of gain, and at the same price i)er pound for 
corn and peas the corn would still have the advantage. Further tests 
are necessary and lircparations are being made for repeating the 
experiment.’^ 

Roots as food for pigs, C. S. Pjlumb and H. E. Van Kobman 
(Indiana S(a, Buh 79, pp, 57-6'^).—In 1898 as high as 24.25 tons of 
mangel-wurzels per acre were produced at the station at a cost of 85 
cts. per ton when harvested. Their feeding value was tested with 12 
pigs, 7 of which were pure bred Chester Whites and the remainder 
Chester Wliite-Poland Chinas. The pigs were weaned only 2 days 
before the beginning of the test, when they were about 3 months old. 
They were divided into two uniform lots, each lot containing 3 males 
and 3 females. The test began Februa y 1 and closed April 19, 
1899, The i)igs were confined in small lots 15 by 30 it. in size, with 
a comfortable shelter house in each lot. Lot 1 was fed a slop consist- 
ingof corn meal and shorts, 1:2, and cut mangel wnrzels ad Ubiturn, 
Lot 2 was fed corn meal and shorts only. Tlie pigs were supplied with 
water, ashes, and salt. Weighings were made at the end of each week. 
At the beginning of the test the average weight of the pigs in the 2 
lots was 44 and 46.1 lbs., respectively. The average daily gains in the 
2 lots were 4.61 and 5.74 lbs., respectively. Each lot consumed 3.71 
lbs. of meal and shorts per pound of gain. In addition to the grain 
ration, lot 1 ate 514 lbs. of mangel-wurzels during the test. Eating 
the corn meal at 80 cts., shorts at 70, and mangel-wurzels at 10 cts. per 
hundred pounds, the cost of food per pound of gain was 2.8 and 2.7 
cts., respectively. The authors compute the amount of digestible 
nutrients in the rations eaten. 

^*Tho mangels were fed only as eaten up clean, and the pigs did not eat them with 
^the relish that might have been anticipated. The out roots were mixed with the 
grain slop, and the pigs would clean up the slop in preference to the roots as a gen¬ 
eral rule, eating the latter quite leisurely. ... It required exactly the bame 
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amount of com meal and shorts to make a pound of gain with each lot. . . . The 
total cost of all food for each pound of gain for lot 1 was slightly in excess of the 
cost for lot 2, the roots making this extra expense, which amounted to 10 ots. for 
each 100 lbs. of gain in live weight.’’ 

The authors continued the experiment from April 19 to June 7 in 
order to determine whether a succulent ration had any beneficial after- 
eli'e(‘.t8, each lot being fed a ration of corn meal and shorts. The aver¬ 
age weight of the pigs in lot 1 at the beginning of this test was 
113.;i lbs., and of those in lot 2, 129.1 lbs.; the average daily gains 
were 8.39 and 8.55 lbs., respectively. The pigs in lot 1 required 
4.44 lbs. of grain valued at 2.99 cts. to make a ])Ound of gain,** those 
in lot 2, 4.39 lbs. valued at 2.98 cts. 

‘^li* tlu* iiiangf'ls wiiro of value in the fiMidiug, the figures show it in only a small 
way. The mangel-fed pigs were no more healthy at any time . . . than were those 
not so fed, while it Ims heen shown that the cost of producing ilesli with them was 
slightly more tlian with tlie others. Th<‘ difference, liowever, was so slight, that 
a reilistrilmtioii of the jiigs, or a substitution of another in lot 1 might have 
reviTHod the roHults. . . . 

“'fhe writers feel thatriiots in some form are a desirable food for pigs in winter, as 
an addition to the grain ration, in promoting healthy activity of the digestive organs 
and acting as an a]ipeti/er. Sugar beets, artichokes, or carrots would no doubt serve 
this )mrpos<‘ better than mangels They are more ex])ensiv«* in view of greater cost 
of production, but this ditVor<MH*e is not important. They^ however, contain enough 
more sugar to make them somewhat better relished by the pigs than are the man 
gels.” 

Experiments in swine feeding, (J. E, Day {Ontario Agr. CoL and 
Expt, Farm It pi. pp, ).—Scvcrul experiments with different 

feeding stuffs and with bri'cds of pigs are reported. 

KiperimenU with j^are-hred saline (pp. 82~8()).—This is in continuation 
of ])revious work (E. S. H., 10, p. 278.) Thirty-sixpigs were divided into 
3 lots of 12 ea(*h, containing 2 pigs of the following breeds: Yorkshire, 
(Jliester White, Tam worth, Duroc Jersey, Poland China, and Berk¬ 
shire. The i)igs were from 7 to 9 weeks old when purchased. From 
June 14 until tlie beginning of the experiment proper, July 4, they 
were fed under eonditions similar to those in the experiment proper to 
a(*eUvstorii them to their changed surroundings and feed. The test cov¬ 
ered 112 days. Lots 1 and 2 were confined in pens, the pigs of each 
breed being ke])t sei)arate. Eaeh pen ojteued into a small yard. Lot 
3 was given th(‘. run oi' a half-acre lot with shelter. J^'or about a month 
the itasture furnished some grass and clover. All the pigs were fed 
the same grain ration. Until August 19 this consisted of wheat mid¬ 
dlings; from August 19 until September 12 of equal parts of barley and 
shorts; and from September 12 until the close of the exiwriment of 
equal parts of imas, barley, and sliorts. Tn additiou, whey was fed lot 
2. In discussing the gains made by the different breeds, lots 1 and 2 
were compared. The results are summarized iu the following table, 
the breeds being arranged in the order of economy of gain. No 
account was taken of the whey, since the amount fed was the same for 
all breeds. 
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Beaults of feeding pure~hred swine. 


Breed. 


1, Torkfhlre. 

2, Berkshire. 

3, Duroc Jer«ty.. 
./Tamworth. . 

Chester White 
5, Poland China.. 


Average 
weight at 
begfiining 
o? test. 

Pound H. 
52. 00 
40. 50 
50 25 
47.75 
66. 00 
68. 75 


Total gain 
per i)ig in 
112 (Jays. 


Pounds. 
122.75 
120.00 
120. 00 
110.25 
119. 26 
117. 76 


Average 
daily gain 
per pig. 


Pound*-. 


1 . 

1.06 
1.06 
1.06 


Meal ron- 
Huined per 
pound oi‘ 
gain. 


Pounds. 
3.50 
3.70 
3.76 
3.78 
3.78 
3.83 


^‘The uniformity of the gaiuH of the differont breeds is rather remarkable. The 
Yorkshire's and llerkshires consumed rath<^r less meal than the other breeds, and this 
accounts for th(^ considerable diderence in the (juantities of meal rcipiired for KK) lbs. 
of gain. Th(‘ Poland (^hinas were placed at a slight disadvantage, in that they were 
heavier than the other breeds ” 


At the close of the test the jiigs were sold and slaughtered, the car¬ 
casses being judged by au expert with a view to their value for bacAm. 

*'On the whole the breeds rank pretty.inncli the same us in previous yours. It is 
worthy of note that it did not coat more in this feeding U^st to produce a pound of 
gain in the case of a good type of bacon hog than in the case of less snituhle tyjies. 

‘^The experiment .also indicati'S that while the bacon type is a]»]>arently more 
common in some breeds than others, yet v<*ry good bacon types orenr in ]»ractically 
all the breeds tested. The selection of breeding stoek, however, to conform to the 
bacon type, among some of the breeds tested, would mean a divergence from the 
standards of excellence provided for the direction of breeders.^’ 

The feeding value of wliey, the iiillueiice of exercise on growth, aud 
the amount of meal reejuired per pound of gain at different weights are 
discussed with the 3 lots. 

^‘In this experiment 100 lbs. of whey proved equal in f(*oding value to 14 lbs. of 
meal, showing that whey is valuable food for swine when fed judiciously . . . 
There is a steady increase in the amount of meal recpiirod to produce a pound of 
gain as the bogs increase in weight, and [this] is a strong argunu'ut in favor of mar¬ 
keting hogs by the time or a little before they reach 200 lbs. live weight.'^ 

Rape for fattenin<j hoga (])p. 86-91).—Two tests were made of the 
value of rape for fatteuiug pigs. Further, corn meal was comjiared 
with peas, barley, and shorts, 1:1:1, with the same lots with sjiecial 
reference to the effect of these feeding stuffs upon the iirmness of 
bacou. The first test, which covered 42 days, was made with 3 lots 
of 4 pigs each. Lots 1 and 2 were fed corn meal, lot 1 receiving only 
two-thirds as much as lot 2. Lot 3 was fed a mixture of eciual parts 
by weight of peas, barley, and shorts. In addition to the grain ration, 
lot 1 was fed all the rap(‘ they would eat up cleau. The results of the 
tests follow: 

Results of pig-feeding tests. 



Average 
weight of 
pigs at 
begiiiiiing 
of expert- 
raent. 

Total gain 
per pig. 

Average 
daily gain 
per pig. 

Food consumed per 
pound of gain. 

Grain. Kape. 

Lot 1 (corn and rape). 

Lot 2 (corn alone). 

Lot 8 (peas, barley, and shorts al(^ne). 

Pounds. 

118 

107 

104 

Pounds. 

61 

64 

60 

Pounds. 

1.46 

1.52 

1.42 

Pounds. Pounds. 
2.61 , 8.48 

3.69 . 

8.93 1. 
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The aec-ond test also covered 42 days, and was made with 2 lots of 4 
and 1 of 3 pigs. Lots 1 and 3 were fed a mixture of equal parts by 
weight of peas, barley, and shorts; lot 2 was fed com meal. The 
amount of grain fed lot 1 was two-thirds of the amount fed lot 2, but in 
addition to the grain lot I v'as fed rai>e. The results of the test follow: 

ItcHultH of pig-feeding ie»ts. 


Lot 1 (poas, barley, and Hhorts with rape).. 

Lot 2 (corn alone). 

Lot (pens, barley, and Hborta alone). 


A verage 



weight of 
pigH at 
beginning 
of e\)M^ri- 

Total gain 
per pig. 

A verage 
daily gain 
per pig. 

incut. 



Pounds. 

Pounds, 

Pounds. 

100 

47 

1.12 

94 

46.5 

1.10 

107 

51 

1.21 


Food conennietl i»er 
Iioiind of gain. 


(train. 

Rape. 

Pound*. 

J’ounds. 

2.79 

' 8.47 

4.09 


3.88 




Ill the aiitlior’s opinion, tlie 2 tests show no great variation due to the 
different feeding stuffs. 

‘^Tbe most Btrikiug feature of tlie experiment is the xmirlied saving in meal 
recpiireil for 100 lbs. of gain eflected by the use of rape. It indirateg that rape has 
a V(‘ry congiderable value as a food for bogs; but, owing to the somewhat contradic¬ 
tory rt'sults in coiineetion with its effect on the iinuness of bacon, it is hardly safe 
to roeommend it for bog feeding until it has been lurthor testeil.^’ 

On the basis of all the tests reported, the iiiTiuenc e of feeding and 
exercise on the firmness of bacon is discussed. The conclusions are 
summarized as follows: 


^^Corn apinireiitly produces no evil eflects upon tb<* iinuness of baeon when used 
for finishing bogs that have plenty of exercise until they reach about 100 lbs. live 
weight. Neither does corn appear to have any bad elfeotR when used for finishing 
bogs that have bad no exercise, but have been fed skim milk with a mixed grain 
ration until they reach 1(K) lbs. live weight. 

“ What has been said of corn may also apply to rajie, when fed with a two-tbirds 
meal ration, though the evidence is somewhat contlicting on this point. 

‘‘Hogs confined in jieus and fed on wheat middlings during t he early stages of 
growth, and on jieas, barley, and shorts during the finishing period, have a marked 
tendency to softness. Hogs given jdenty of exercise, and fed as just described, pro¬ 
duce firmer bacon than those confined in ]>etis. The evil etfects arising from lack of 
exi'rcise can bo overcome by the judicious use of skim milk and whey. The amount 
of whey recommended is from 2 to 24 lbs. of wliey to 1 lb. of meal. Whey and skim 
milk appear to have a greater iiillueiiee than exercise in producing firm bacon. Un¬ 
thrifty hogs are more likely to ]»roduce soft bacon than growthy, well-fed hogs. 

*^The }»oints mentioned above are not otfered as definite conclusions, for the inves¬ 
tigation is only well begun. On the whole, however, there seems to be nothing in 
the results which might not reasonably be expected—a fact which adds to their 
value in no slight degree. 

Report of manager of poultry department, L. G. Jarvis {Ontario 
Agr. Col. and Expt. Farm Rpt. IHUS^pp, 193-196 ).—^The work of the poul¬ 
try department is briefly reported. 

Egg preservation (pp. 193, 194).—In tests with a solution of lime and 
water glass (sodium silicate) for preserving egjjs the best results were 
obtained with water glass. Satisfac.tory results were obtained when a 
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of 1 part of water glass to 15 parts of water was used, and with 
1 part 0 i water glass to 20 parts of water. 

Fe 0 d imff ducks for market (pp. 194,195).—Seven Pekin and 9 liouen 
ducks were fed from the time they were hatched until 10 weeks old. 
The first 2 weeks they were given a ration consisting of equal parts 
of com meal, wheat bran, and middlings mixed to a thick mush with 
hot water. They were fed 5 times a day all they would eat up clean. 
During the remainder of the test the ration consisted of wheat bran 
and middlings, 2:5. This was also fed in the form of a mush. All the 
ducks were given grit and sharp sand. No water, except for drinking 
purposes, was supplied them. 

When (»weeks old, the 7 Pekin ducks weighed 39 lbs., and the 0 Eouen 
ducks, 36 lbs. At the close of the test, or when 10 weeks old, the Pekin 
ducks weighed 59^ lbs., and the Eouen ducks, 03 lbs. 

setocting tho right variotios oi‘ducks, and feeding them on the right kinds of 
food, you call get them on the market when (> weeks old. Wo also find that water 
is not needed, except for drinking purposes, but is a hindrance to the growth and 
fattening of ducks. 

** We selected two of tho best varieties of ducks for market purposes; and while 
they have tho same standard weight, when fully matured, the experiment ])1ainly 
shows that the Pekins can he inu<le to take on fiesh faster than the Ronens. No 
ducks should bo kept longer than 10 weeks, as they oau be placed on the market 
at that age and sold at a good profit. 

Ducks that are intended for breeding pnriioses should not be fed on a fattening 
ration, so as to weaken them by too mnch loreing. 'Pliey should be selected when 
about 6 or 7 weeks old, when their sex can readily be seen and the most perfect speci¬ 
men selected. 

Tests on fertility and egg 'production (pp. 195,196).—Several testa were 
made on the production and fertility of eggs. Ten laying bens were 
separated from the male. The eggs laid each day were ))laced in an 
incubatCH' and tlieir fertility tested. Of the eggs laid during the first 4 
days after the male was removed 70 per cent were fertile^ of those laid 
on the fifth day, 61 percent; on the sixth, 60 percent; on the seventh, 
49 i)er cent; on the eighth, 12 per cent; on the ninth, 2 per cent; and 
on the tenth, all were infertile. 

A test was also made with 6 laying hens to determine tho time which 
must elapse before eggs become fertile after a male is introduced. 
On the third day, 30 per cent of the eggs were found to be fertile; on 
the fourth, 42 per cent; on the fifth, 50 per cent; on the sixth, 60 per 
cent; on the seventh, 70 per cent; on the eighth, 68 per cent; on the 
ninth, 70 per cent; on the tenth, 74 per cent. 

The infineiice of the male on the total number of eggs proiluced wa^ 
also tested with 2 lots. Lot 1 consisted of 5 pullets, 5 hens, and I cock; 
lot 2, of 5 hens and 5 pullets of the same varieties as lot 1. The test 
began January 1 and lasted until September 1. Both pens were fed 
and cared for in the same way. Lot 1 laid 959 eggs and lot 2, 972 eggs, 
can be seen that there was but very little difference in the number 
lldd by the 2 pens.’’ 

Brief statements are also made (*x)nGerning the different cross breeds 
of chickens raised at the station. 
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Diotetio preparations of recent origin, 11. Bremer and L. Gbkkt (Jl^tsdhr, TTnUr- 
8uvh, Nahr, it, aenuftsmiL, ‘2 {ISOB'S, No, 10, pp. 701-79S),—X summary is frit^en of this 
paper which was presented at the 71st meeting of the German Naturalists and 
Physicians at Muni(5h, September, 1899. 

Concerning meat extract, H. Bremer (Zlschr, VvUreuoh. Nahr, u. Getku88mtl.,S 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 799, 794).—A summary of a paper presented at the Tlst meeting of 
the German Naturalists and I'hysiciaus at Muiii<*h, September, 1899. 

The nutritive value of beef prepared in the ordinary vtraya, G. Lebbin (Aerzil, 
Saohrerstiind. Ztg,,4 (1898), pp, 497-440; ahs. in Ztschr, Unierauoh, Nahr. u. Oenuesmtl., 
9 (1899), No. 7, pp. 979 j r)70).—Thia article is evidently a r^^8um4 of an investigation 
by K. Forster, previously noted (K. S. K., 10, p. 0C2). 

The compaiative dietetic value of wheat and whole wheat bread (Lanoei 
[London'\, JS99, No. 3971,p.S92). —A brief general discussion. 

Cotton-seed oil as food ( Lancet [LowdowJ, 1S99, No. 3961, pp. ‘J94,295), —A brief note 
on the subject. 

A contribution to the study of caseon, M. Wintcjen (Ztachr, Vntet'auoh, Nahr, u, 
(iennahmtl., 2 (1899), No. 10, pp. 761-769). —The composition, properties, and digesti> 
hi lily of caseon, a ]»rotoid jireparation made from skim milk, are reported upon. 
The digestion experimeuts were made with 2 men, caseon being eaten with rice, 
wheat bread, butter, and sugar. 

Condensed milk, T Ma('Kai{Lane and A. McGill. (Ldh, Inland Her. Dept. Ottawa, 
Canada, linl. 51, pp. J8). —The an 1 hors report the analysis of 66 samples of condensed 
milk. The bulletin also contains a seel ion on analytical methods. 

Repoit of the analyst, A. K. Leach (MaHHachuHvita Stale M. Health Rpi, 1898,pp, 
699-719), —In addition to statu(es regarding the purity of foods, drugs, etc., exani' 
ined, the comiiosition of* a number of samples of condensed milk is reported. 

Infants’ and invalids’ foods, T. Maceaulane and A. Mc'Gill (Lab, Inland Uer, 
Dept. Ottawa, Canada, Hal. 59, pp. 24). —Analyses of a large number of samples of 
commercial foods for infants, cliildren, and invalids are reported. The analytical 
methods followed are described. The different classes of these foods and their food 
value are discussed. 

Contribution to the study of ropy bread, A.,) ij('Kena(Uv (Zt8vhr. IJntersuoh. Nahr. 
u. CenuHHmtl., J (1899), No. 10, pp. 786-788). —A summary of a paper presented at the 
Tlst meeting of the German Naturalists and Physicians at Munich, September, 
1899. 

The behavior of elastin in the metabolism of man, K. Mann (Aroh. Hyg,, 36 
(1899), No. 2,pp. Iii6-177). —Exjicrimonts on the value of elastin in which the bal¬ 
ance of ineome aud outgo of nitrogen was determined are reported. The author 
was himself the subject. 

How far is alcohol a protector of piotein, T. R. Offer (Chem. Ztg.,23 (1899), 
No. 79, p. 8.19,. —A brief note of the author’s papiT presented before the Section of 
Physiology nt tlio Se])tember meeting of the Society of German Naturalists aud 
Physicians in Munich. Basing his deductions on metabolism experiments in which 
he was hiu^self tlie subji'ct, the author couclinles that alcohol actually protects 
protein, though its value for this purpose is not great. 

The examination of food preparations, C. Posner (Berlin, Klin. Wohnsohr., S6 
(1898), pp, 654-661). 

The ideutiffcation of the chaff occurring in foods and feeding stuffs, J. For- 
mXnek (Ztsohr. UntersHvli. \abt\ n. Cennaamtl., 2 (1899), No. 11, pp* 883-842, figs, 9), 

On the occurrence of phytosterin in the anima l body after ingestion of cotton¬ 
seed meal, C. Virchow (Zlschr. JJntersnch. Nahr. u. Genvaamtl., 2 (1899), No. 7, pp, 
559—675),—A number of exjieriinents with dogs and pigs are reported. According to 
the author his investigations substantiate A. Burner’s eouolusion that phytosterin 
can not be taken up into the fatty tissue of animals. 

Live stock, W. Rknnk (Ontario Agr. Col. and Kxpt. Fai'm Rpi. 1898, pp. 188-192 ),— 
Statistics are given of the steers, milch cows, sheep, pigs, and horses kept at the 
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farm, llie steers were fed a mixed ration consisting of chopped grain and bran with 
out corn fodder, chad', pulped roots, silage, turnips, etc. The rations wore varied 
somewhat each month and at no one time were all the materials led. 

Fifteen steers at the beginning of the trial weighed 13,833 lbs., and in 6 months 
made an average monthly gain of 291lbs. 

Horae breeding, M. Fischkk {F'dhUng^s Landiv. Ztg., 48 {1899), No, 21, pp, 798-809, 
Jigs. 5 ),—A general article. 

The eoonomic feeding of working horses, T. U. Walton {Jlpt. Aastralian Assoc. 
Adv. Sci. 1898, pp. 953-955 ).—Abstracted from another publication (E. S. R., 11, p. 74). 

Geese and geese breeding, K. Enows {Jour. Hoy. Ayr. Soc. England, S. scr.,'10 
{1899), pt, 2, pp. 313-351),—The author discusses at length the uses, varieties, feed¬ 
ing, and killing and dressing of geese and the geese-breediug industry. Numerous 
references to the literature of the subject are made. 
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Testing cows at the farm, B. 11. Farrington (Wisconsin 8ta. Bui, 
75^ pp, 30, pis. 1 )^—A detailed account is given of farm tests 

extending througli 1 year of G dairy herds supplying milk to the 
university creamery. 

The milk of each cow was weighed and sampled by the patron at the 
morning and night’s milking one day in each week, and the sauiples 
were tested at the creamery. The mixed milk from each farm was also 
weighed and tested when received at the creamery, and a comparison 
made of the farm and creamery weights and tests, to determine the 
accuracy of the farm records. ‘‘The results show that tests of dairy 
cows can be made by the farmers themselves ^^ith sufficient accuracy 
to give a very satisfactory knowledge of the performance of each cow.” 

The complete details of the weekly tests of one cow are given to 
illustrate the method employed in calculating the total milk and fat 
production. Notes are given on the feeding of the cows at the different 
farms, which was according to the usual practice of the owner. The 
cost of feed for one herd of 12 cows, as estimated by the owner, was 
$355, and the receipts from the milk at the creamery, calves, and skim 
milk amounted to $G98, making an excess of re(‘eipts above cost of feed 
of $28 per cow. Tables show the annual production and creamery 
value of the milk of each of 33 cows, representing 4 herds, tested 
through one period of lactation. 

The extreme variation in the butter value of the cows on 4 of the 
farms is shown in the following table: 


liange in value of annual products. 


• 

Fann A. | 

Farm B. 

Fanu C. 

Farm D. 

Beat cow. 

$53.35 

$58.20 

$00.72 

$55.40 

Poorest oow. 

$28.72 

$44.63 

$37.06 

$39.00 

Average cow. 

$30.30 

$50.00 

$48.83 

$44.12 

Number of cows in the herd. 

12 


12 

4 
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The differences in proht from the poorest and the best cows are poiiKted 
out Illustrations from photographs are given of 14 differeiit oomSj 
which were in the above tests, together with their records. 

In discussing the most profitable month for fresh cows a tablsis given ' 
showing the average prices received per x>ound of fat for the total pro¬ 
duction of cows fresh in the different months, from which it appears 
that the highest ])rice was received for cows fresh in Septembeaand the 
lowest for cows fresh in December. 

Semimontlily tests of one day each are considered satisfactory in 
determining the total production of a cow. In this connection worh 
published by the author in Bulletin 24 of the Illinois Station (fc. S. E., 

p. 944) is suniinari/ed. 

Milking cows twice and three times per day, H. H. DeAn 

{Ontario Agr. CoL and Expt. Farm Rpi, 1898, p. 65 ).—Two cows were 
milked 3 times per day for 2 weeks, and after an intervening period of 
1 week, were milked twi<*e per day for 2 weeks. The ratiatis were 
changed during the intervening period. A table shows the amounts of 
food consumed and the milk and butter produced. When mill&ed twice 
per day, one cow gave 13 lbs. of milk less and 0.39 lb. of fat more, and 
the other cow 5 lbs. of milk and 1.35 lbs. of fat less in the 2 weeks than 
when milked 3 times i)er day. 

the cjiHe of tUene 2 oowh, one of which produced an average of 52 lbs. of 
milk per day, and the othei about 12 lbs. x>er day, it did not ])ay to milk them 8 times 
a day. With cows producing (K) Ihs. of milk or over per day it will likely be profit¬ 
able to milk them 3 times a day.’^ 

On the formation of fat in the animal organism by intensive 
feeding of fat, V. IIbnui^jue^ and 0. Hansen (ii Ber. K. Vet. Land- 
bohojHJioleH Lab. Landbkon. Forsbg [Copenhagen], 1899, pp. JO, col. charts 
3 ).—The author studied the qpestiou of the formation of fat in the body 
of pigs and in the milk glands of cows by heavy feeding of fat. 

Experiments with pigs .—In the experiments with pigs, 2 three-months- 
old pigs were fed for a period of 1<>8 days on rations consisting of 
ground barley and varying amounts of (‘ocoanut oil or linseed oil. The 
oil was mixed with the ground barley (in case of cocoanut oil, after it 
had beeu melted), and the mixture made into a sloj) with water. * The 
changes in the chemical com|)ositiou of the body fat of the animals were 
studied by removing at different periods a portion (5 to 10 gm.) of the 
fatty tissue underlying the skin on the backs of the animals. A cocain 
solution was inje(*ted prior to the ox)eratioii and the wound properly 
dressed afterwards. The fatty tissue was warmed to 100® O. iu a 
current of carbon dioxi<l, pressed through a piece of muslin, and the 
liquid fat cleared by filtering through filter paper. The fat was exam¬ 
ined for iodin number, index of refraction, and for drying oils. 

The feed of the pigs during 5 jmriodsof the expeiimeut,in which the 
fat of the ibod was gradually increased, with results of the examinatious 
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of tbe body fat of eaob pig at 4 different dates and at slaughtering time, 
are given in the following table: 

Feed given and resulte of fat examinaUone, 



Feed per day. 


Examination of body fkt. 

Period. 

Pig 1. 

Pig 2. 

Date of 
sampling. 

Plgl. 

Pig 2. 


Oil. 

Barley. 

on . 

Barley. 

Iodin 

number 

BeiVac* 

tiou. 

Iodin 

number 

Befrao- 

tion. 

Ootl-16. 

1 

Gm 
a 125 
a 200 
a 250 
6800 

Om. 

725 

1.225 
1,725 
2,000 

2.225 

Gm. 
6125 
6200 
6250 
a 800 
a400 

Gm, 

Oot. 10 
Dec. 12 
Deo. 80 
Feb. 1 
Mar. 17 

70.3 

57.5 

71.8 

02.8 

100.8 

60.5 
56.0 

60.6 
64 2 
65.4 

70.9 
100.2 
88.8 
88.8 

60.8 

66.7 

64.2 

62.2 

59.8 

Oct. Jft-Kov. 16. 

Nov. 16-Dec 0. 

1.500 
2,000 

2 225 

2.500 

Dec 10-Peb 2. 

Feb.8.Mar.l7 . 

6400 

6 o !7 



a ('oooauut oil. h Linseed oil 


The data furnish proof of the presence of the linseed oil In the newly- 
formed fat of the body of the pigs. As the iodiii number of pure olein 
is 86.2, there must have been found large quantities of glycerids of 
the linoleic acid series in the fat at the time of the heavy linseed oil 
feeding, the iodin number of linoleic and liiiolenic acids being 181.4 
and 274, respectively, while that of the linseeii oil fed was 177.2, and 
that of cocoanut oil 8.1. The oxy-acid of linoleic acid, sativic acid, 
was also found present in large quantities in the fatty tissue of the pigs 
obtained at slaughtering time. 

Ea'periments with cows ,—The experiments were suggested largely by 
Soxhlet’s recent trials with feeding fat in emulsion to milch cows 
(E. S. E., 8, p. 1016), Two cows were fed a basal ration of hay and 
extracted linseed meal (containing 0.3 per cent of fat), to which linseed 
oil in varying quantities was added. Cow 1 received 12 kg. of hay, 
0.75 kg. of linseed meal, and 0.5 kg. of linseed oil in emulsion per day. 
Cow 2 received 8 kg. of hay, 1.26 kg. of ground barley, 0.76 kg. of lin¬ 
seed meal, and amounts of linseed oil ranging from 0.6 to 1 kg. per day. 
When the quantity of oil was increased to 1 kg the cow lost her appe¬ 
tite and soon had tym[>auitis. The experiment lasted from June 6 to 
July 23 for cow 1, and from October 25 to April 12 for cow 2. The 
milk 3 ield of the cows, and the composition of the milk and butter, 
were determined during the progress of the experiment, the iodin 
number, refraction, volatile acids, and melting point of the butter being 
ascertained. 

The results obtained show that the x>ercentage of fat in the cows^ 
milk as a rule increased during the first 4 to 6 days of oil feeding, in 
single cases nearly 1 jier ceut^ after 10 to 16 days, however, the fat 
content again became normal, in spite of the fact that the oil emulsion 
feeding was continued. The yield of milk and of fat changed with the 
oil feeding in the same manner as the percentage of fat in the milk. 

The examinations of the butter fat showed that the volatile fatty 
acids decreased greatly during the linseed-oil feeding (lowest Eeichert 
14716—No. 
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number obtained for cow 1 l:>eing ld.5 and for cow 2, 12,5, for 5 gm. of 
fat). This effect of the oil feeding was much more persistent than on 
either the yield or fat content of the milk, and on discontinuance of the 
oil feeding the return to a normal volatile acid content came but slowly. 
The lodin number rose and fell rapidly with the feeding of oil and dis¬ 
continuance of it. The maximum number obtained was 70.4 (cow 2). 
As only small ^piantities of linoleic acid were found in the fat (see below), 
the increased iodin nuiuber must have been due to an increase in the 
olein content of tlie fat on oil feeding. The index of refracition changed 
in the same manner as the iodin number, the curves for the two sets of'* 
determinations following each other closely throughout the experi¬ 
ments. The increase due to the oil feeding was very marked and rapid, 
with the maximum ap])earing about the fifth day of the oil feeding. 
The melting jxiiiit of the fat increased in the same manner as the iodin 
number, viz, from 35.4 (normal ration) to 30° C. (0..5 kg. linseed oil). 

The amount of sativic acid in 50 gm. of butter fat (determined by 
Haziira’s method) in the different periods was (for cow 2) as follows: 
Trace, 0.012, 0.013, and 0.037 gm. A mixture of butter fat containing 
15 jier cent of linseed oil gave by the same method 0.842 gm. of sativic 
acid. 

A direct transfer of food fat to milk fat is therefore of small impor¬ 
tance. Soxhlet’s theory that the food fat is deposited in the body, and 
the body fat changed into milk fat is shown to be wrong by the results 
of the Hiibl test, since the iodin number of beef I’at is 40, while that of 
the butter fat on the oil ieeding was about 58. By i)artially starving a 
milch cow the volatile acids in the fat were not appreciably changed, 
while a marked increase was found in the iodin number and a decrease 
in the melting imint. It seems probable, therefore, in the opinion of 
the authors, that during inanition the fatty body tissue is deprived 
especially of the liquid compounds (olein), which pass over into the 
milk fat. 

The general conclusion is drawn that when a large quantity of fat is 
supplied to the animal organism in the food it will, after having been 
transfer! I to the blood, be secreted as milk fat, but the secretion can 
not be looked ui)ou as a direct transmission of the fat from the blood to 
the milk glands. The fat added will be worked over in })assing through 
the alveoli cells of the milk gland in such a manner that a large 
amount of olein and a small amount of a fat having a high melting 
point (stearin!) are formed. If there are large quantities of drying 
oils in the fat consumed, these will be changed to nondrying oils before 
being secreted in the milk. —f. w. vtoll. 

Effect of drought on the quality of milk, A. W. Stokes (Dairy, 
31 {1899)^ No, ISOjpp, 392j 298 ),—In the inspection of milk furnished 
by farmers to wholesale dealers in London a number of samples were 
found having over 13 per cent total solids and less than 8.5 per cent 
solids-not-fat. To determine the cause of these abnormal milks the 
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author visited one of the farmers and took samples of the milk itom his 
herd of 35 cows. Three samples were from individual cows and 10 
were composite samples representing 2 to 5 cows each. Of the 13 sam¬ 
ples only 2 were above 8.5 per cent solids not fat. The mixed milk of 
the herd contained 12.0 per cent total solids and 7.85 per (sent solids 
not fat. The production of this abnormal milk is considered as influ¬ 
enced by the prolonged heat of the summer, the extra work involved 
in securing sufficient food from the dried-iii) pastures, and the unlimited 
water supply accessible to the cows. 

Of 3,041 samples analyzed during July, August, and September, 
1898,190 were found to contain over 12 j)er cent total solids and less 
than 8.5 per (ient solids not-fat. Similar results were obtained during 
the corresponding months in 1899. During prolonged dry seasons the 
author urges caution in condemning milk as watered which has 12 per 
cent total solids. 

The pathology of milk, (x. L. Kastbs (BrtfM Med, Jour,^ 1S99^ No. 
2028^ pp. ISilj —The author records the results of microscopical 

and bacteriological examinations of 188 samples of milk ‘^obtained from 
all parts of the [British] kingdoaii from medical officers of health, pub¬ 
lic institutions, and from private sources.” While the primary object 
was to detect any tubercle bacilli i)re8ent, the samples were also exam¬ 
ined for other micro-organisms, the character of cells i)re8ent, and the 
presence or absence of pus. It is stated that normal milk always con¬ 
tains leucocytes. When they are marked the milk should first be 
examined for colostrum corpuscles, and where these are absent the 
leucocytes are frequently associated with so-called mucous threads. 

111 hardly any rase are those mucous threads prosent utiaccompained by pus cells, 
aud the presence of such threads iiia,> usually bo taken as corroborative proof that the 
loucocytosis is due to some iiillainiiiatory lesiou. . . . The presence of an excess of 
leucocytes aud this mucin-like substance constitutes ‘luuco’pus, and is ji sijpi of 
the existence of an inflammatory lesion of the ducts of the udder, for it is in such 
lesions that tlie mucous material is excreted, and not from abscess cavities in the 
substance of the gland.” 

When an excess of leucocytes is found unaccompanied by this mmdn- 
like material, which was the case in quite a number of samples, the 
nature of the leucocytosis is indicated by the presence of streptococci. 
When ])us is present chains of cocci are found in the stained deposit, 
often in very large numbers, and frequently closely associated with the 
individual pus cells. Streptococci were found in nearly every sample 
of milk containing jms, while they were rarely found in milk not so con¬ 
taminated. A streptococcus is known to be a cause of the infectious 
disease of the udder known as bovine mastitis, and the author cites a 
case of poisoning in human beings in which streptococci were the only 
pathogenic microorganisms found in the milk. He has ‘‘not the 
slightest doubt that unboiled milk containing streptococci is also 
responsible for some of the cases of infantile diarrhea and mortality.” 
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The presence of blood is said to usually indicate the existence of an 
active inflammatory lesion, but not always, as it maybe present in very 
early lactation due to physical causes. 

The results of the study are summarized as follows: 

186 milks examined, tubercle bacilli were present in 11, and doubtfully in 2 
others. One was doubtful because only one bacillus, morphologically correct, was 
found; the other because though of the right color, the beading was not apparent 
in any except one, and in that only imperfectly. In 47 there was pus, and mnco pus 
was x>reHent in another 77. Both of these'objectionable features were absent in 51 
cases, and the question was undecided in the other 11. Blood was noted in 24 sam¬ 
ples, absent in 77, and probably absent in 85. Streptococci were found in 106 eases,'* 
absent in 53, and nndetermined in 27. Colostrum coriiuscles were detected in 16 
specimens. The percentages in the mixed milks ork out as follows: 5.3 per cent 
contained tubercle liacilli; 30 per cent contained pus, and 48.7 i>er cent muco pus, 
these varieties being therefore i)i'e8ent in 78.7 per cent of all mixed milks examined. 
They were absent in only 15 per cent and doubtful in the other 6.3 per cent. Strep¬ 
tococci were found in 75.2 per cent of the samples, iihsent in 15 per cent, and doubtful 
in the remaining 9.8 per cent. 

^^Milk which contains pus or muoo pus and streptococci is unfit for human oon« 
sumption, hut, unfortunately, according to my figures, this would entail condemning 
80 per (ent of the samples I have examined. . . . Should such milks also contain 
tubercle bacilli they should he unhesitatingly condemned as unfit for consumption 
in any form, for example, as butter, cheese, etc.^’ 

The virulence of the milk of cows which reacted with tuber¬ 
culin but showed no clinical evidence of tuberculosis, Ostertag 
(Zfschr. Flciach, n, Milchhyg.j 9 {1S99)y JVb. 9^pp, los, 1(>9 ),—The iuvesti- 
gation was made on a herd of 50 cows wliic.h was to be treated by the 
Bang method. The milk was examined for tubercle bacilli by bacterio¬ 
logical methods, intraperitoneal inoculation of the cream sediment 
according to Obermiiller, and feeding the same to guinea pigs. It was 
found in tlie first series of experiments that the milk of 49 of the cows 
contained no tubercle bacilli. In the second series one of the inocu¬ 
lated animals was found when killed to be tuberculous, but a repetition 
with the same milk failed to produce any signs of tuberculosis. From 
this the author infers that the milk of cows which reac?t may occasion¬ 
ally contain tubercle bacilli without necessarily being capable of com¬ 
municating the disease through feeding. From liis own experiments 
and those of others the author concludes that the milk of cows which 
react with tuberculin but show no clinical evidence of tuberculosis, 
can be regarded as uninjurious. 

Contribution on the question of the infectiousness of the milk 
of tuberculous cows and the value of tuberculin inoculation, 

Lydia Kabinowitsijh and W. Kembner (Ztschr. Hyg. v. Infections- 
Tcranh.^ 31 (1S99)^ No. 1, pp. 137-132 ).—The authors review and sum¬ 
marize the literature to show that the milk of tuberculous cows has 
beeu found by inoculation experiments to be infectious in from 6 to 55 
per cent of the cases, the greatest infectiousness being in cases of milk 
of cows which were either in advanced stages of generalized tubercu¬ 
losis or had tuberculosis of the udder. 
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They stadied the virulence of the milk of 16 cows which reacted with 
tuberculin. In the case of 10 cows the sediment of the cream when 
injected into guinea pigs produced symptoms of tuberculosis. Only 
one of the cows exhibited any clinical evidence of udder tuberculosis, 
and two others showed no evidence of any form of the disease. 

The authors conclude that in the early stages of tuberculosis, in which 
no disease of the udder is apparent, as well as in the latent tuberculo¬ 
sis, which can only be detected by the tuberculin test, the milk may 
contain tubercle bacilli and is to be regared as suspi<*ious. These 
results, the authors urge, indicate the diagnostic, value of tubercu¬ 
lin, and lead them to pronounce it ‘‘ the most important factor in the 
production of tubercle free milk.” 

In a review of the above paper, Ostertag {Ztschr, Fleisch u. Milchhyg.j 
9 {1899\ No. 10^ p, 192) claims that the sweeping conclusions as to the 
danger from tuberculosis are not warranted. He points out that sev¬ 
eral of the cows used were in advanced stages of the disease, and that 
under the circumstances the air of the stable would contain large num¬ 
bers of bacilli which might gain access to the milk from that source 
during milking. He objects also that no experiments were made in 
which the milk was fed to animals, that the turberculin test had been 
made 3 months previous to the examination of the milk, and that the 
clinical examination of the animals was not sufficiently thorough. 

Remarks on Ostertag’s paper on the virulence of milk of cows 
reacting with tuberculin, etc., and a reply to his criticisms, Lydia 
Eabinowitsch and W. Kempneb (Centbh BaJct. u. Par.^ 1. Aht, 26 
(1899)j No. W, pp. 289^292 ).—In this controversial article, the authors 
point out that the material fed by Ostertag, the skim milk, was not 
nearly as infectious as the cream, wliich usually contains a large propor¬ 
tion of the tubercle bacilli. They interpret some of Ostertag’s results 
differently from what he did, and claim that the results of the first series 
of experiments are disputed by those of his second series. They hold, 
therefore, that his results are not op]>osed to theirs obtained on two 
occasions, namely, that in cases of latent tuberculosis, in which the 
tuberculin reaction is the only indication of the disease, the milk may 
contain tubercle bacilli. 

In conclusion they reply to some criticisms of their previous pax)er by 
Ostertag. 

On the Reichert figure of butter, J. H. Stbbbins, Jr. {Jour. Amer. 
Cheni. 8oc,^ 21 {1899)^ No. lOj pp. 938’-9i0). —The Reichert number is 
given for 317 samples of butter representing that exported to South 
American ports by 6 firms during the years 1897,1898, and 1899. <<The 
average of these 317 tests is 14.7. The highest figure obtained was 
18.2, and the lowest figures found were 11.2,11.4, and 11.7.” The 3 
samples showing the lowest numbers were all of winter butter, “.the 
one giving the figure 11.2 having been kept so long that it was on the 
verge of becoming tallowy, while the other two were decidedly rancid.” 
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The opinions of a number of chemists are cited as to the minimum 
Eeichert number allowable, showing a considerable difference of opinion. 
The author favors jdacing the limit at 11.5, believing that it would not 
be prudent to go much below this, so as to cover such extreme cases 
as cited. 

Examination of skim milk and buttermilk in Swedish cream¬ 
eries* N. ENaSTE(’)M (Meddel, K. Lavdthr, Styr.y 189S^ No. 8,pp. 45-^8 ).— 
The skim milk and buttermilk in the creameries participating in the 
Swedish butter exhibitions were sampled and analyzed in the spring 
and the fall of 189S, 5 day <;ompo8ite samples being taken in all cases., 
The number of samples examined, styles of mmihines, and average fat 
content of the samides are shown below: 

Examination of skim milk in Swedish crvamtriosj 1H98. 


StyleH ol* tnachiuea. 


Alpha AIT, 1894. 

Alpha A 1,181)4 .. 

Alpha All, old model . 

Aljdia Al.old itUMleJ . 

Alpha Von \. 

Do Laval, old. Inr) 3 ;e . 

D« Laval, old, email. 

Hulioe soparntoi . 

Biinneistt't A’ Wain ac'parator 

Kadiator . 

Extra* tor . 

Hand eeparator. 

Ice method. 


Vastearized. 

Not ]>uBtciirized. 

No. of 
samples. 

Av. fat 
content. 

Milk sep¬ 
arated 
per hour. 

No. of 
samples. 

Av. fat 
oontent. 

Milk sep¬ 
arated 
per hour. 


Per cent 

Povnds. 


Per cent. 

Pounde. 

171 

o.n 

1,600 

60 

0.19 

1,620 

187 

.11 

1,060 

102 

.15 

1,070 

36 

.11 

1,310 

10 

.20 

1,290 

37 

.11 

730 

40 

.15 

710 

6 

.13 

470 

6 

.13 

490 




6 

.22 

500 

2 

.15 

300 

32 

.21 

290 

6 

.10 

' 1,520 

2 

.21 

1,000 

4 

.23 

450 



10 

.23 





2 

1 

.. ii 

400 




.22 




.54 

.50 







The results of tlie fat determinations in 452 samples of buttermilk 
from iiastenrized and 78 samples from unj)asteui ized milk or cream are 
shown in the following statement, together witli the losses of fat in the 
buttermilk from 100 kg. of sweet milk: 


Examination of huitcrmilk in Swedish (reameries, 1898. 


Fat content ol hiit- 
terinilk. 


Fnt in hnttcrinilk 
Irom ion k**. whole 
milk. 


I^astoiir- Not i)U8 
ized. I teiinzed. 


J'aatcur- 

izud. 


Not paz- 
teurJzed. 


Averapre. 

Maximum. 

Minimum . 

Average for all eumplcH 


I 


Per cent. Per cent. 
0.50 0.51 

1.64 1.62 


0.53 


Kg. 

0.069 
.26 
.02 
0. 060 


Kg. 

0.067 


.01 


No unfavorable iniluence of the pasteurization on the churning was 
noticeable, the average losses in the buttermilk from 100 parts of whole 
milk being 0.059 part for pasteurization, against 0.007 part for non¬ 
pasteurization. The corresponding figures for 1897 were 0.047 and 
0.057, respectively.—F. w. woll. 
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Experiments in butter making, H. H. Dean {Ontario Agr. Col. 
and Expt. Farm Rpt. 1898^ pp. 34-40 ).—Experiments relating to aera¬ 
tion, pasteurization, ripening of cream, cLuniing, moisture in butter 
and composite samples for milk testing are reported. 

In 17 comparisons of aerated and unaerated milk for butter making, 
tbe average scoring was slightly in favor of the butter made from the 
unaerated milk. 

Butter made from pasteurized milk and pasteurized cream was com¬ 
pared with butter made from raw cream in experiments carried on 
during the summer. There was very little difference in the quality of 
the butter made in the 3 ways. Pasteurization is considered of con¬ 
siderable value in winter when conditions are less favorable for the 
production of pure milk. 

Butter was made from cream (1) ripened with broad and narrow sur¬ 
faces exposed to the air, (2) ripened at (K)o and 70 to 75° P., (3) stirred 
frequently while ripening and not stirred, and (4) ripened with 8 to 10 
and 10 to 25 j)er cent starters. In each of the 4 series of experiments, 
including from 10 to 13 trials, the average results from the 2 methods 
compared were practically the same. 

A comparison was made of churning butter into large lumps before 
drawing off the buttermilk, and of keeping in granular form until 
salted. When first made, the lump butter scored slightly higher than 
granular butter, but after kee]>ing the order was reversed. 

Analyses of the butter made in the above experiments are given in 
a table with notes referring especially to the moisture (iontent. The 
result of exi)eriments favored the use of ^ oz. of salt per pound of 
butter rather than A, or 1 oz. 

Composite samples of daily milkings for ])eri()ds of 1,2, 3, and 4 weeks 
were tested for 4 months. The samples wen* i>re8erved with a mixture 
of potassium bichromate and corrosive sublimate or with (leaiy tablets, 
and kej)t in duplicate in 2 rooms at temperatures of from (>0 to 84^ and 
55 to 70^, respectively. The monthly tests were practically identical 
with the average of the 4 weekly tests and of the 2 semimonthly tests 
for the corresponding mouths. The test of the 3 weeks’ sample 
was also identical with the average of the 3 weekly tests for the same 
time. The tests were alike for the samples kept at the different 
tem])eratures. 

Report of Swedish butter exhibitions for the year 1898, 

Engstrom {Meddel. K. Landtbr, Styr., 1898j No. 8^pp, 48 ),—During 
1898, 335 creameries, of which 135 were cooperative, took part in the 
periodical exhibitions, sending in all 1,303 tubs of butter, an increase of 
18 creameries and of 89 tubs over the figures for 1897. The total 
expense of the exhibitions amounted to nearly $9,000, of which sum the 
Government contributed $2,680, and the various creameries participat¬ 
ing in the exhibitions nearly the whole balance (annual dues per cream¬ 
ery, 50 kroner, or $13.40). 
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The average water content of the butter exhibited was 13.5 per cent, 
the range being from 10 to 22.4 per cent. The water content of 83.1 per 
cent of the butter lay between 12 and 14.9 per cent. Only 14 tubs 
leaked brine from the time of arrival until judged (a length of time cor¬ 
responding to that required to bring the butter on the English market )) 
the average leakage was 172 gin., the maximum, 470 gm. 

Of the tubs scored 80.6 per cent were made from pasteurized cream 
and 15.7 per cent from raw cream, while 2.5 per cent was ^‘Radiator” 
butter; 78.8 per cent of the (*>reameries made pasteurized butter only, 
against 66.7 per cent in 1897. The creameries also making unpasteur^ 
ized butter decreased from 16.4 to 9.3 per cent. Pure cultures were 
used exclusively in 30.8 per cent of the creameries, and at times in 11 
per cent; while buttermilk starter was used in 49.5 per cent. Dividing 
the butter into 3 classes according to its score (perfect 15 points), the 
following table shows the proportion, in the case of each method of 
manufacture, which fell in each class: 


Relative quality of butter made by different methods of manufacture* 





Pastenrized. 


Not pastenrized. 











Eadl- 











Score. 

Pure 

other 1 


1 

1 Pure 

Other 


ator 

9 


oul- 

start 


Total. 

1 cul 

start- 

Total. 

batter. 

6 


tnres. 

ers. 



tures. 

ers. 





Per et. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Per ct. 

Per et. 

Per ct* 

Per et. 

Per et. 

1 

12 points and over. 

40.0 

47,4 1 

28.0 

43 9 

7.8 

7.1 

l.B 

15.2 

2 

10-11 9 points . 

45.2 

43.8 

55.1 

44.0 

47.1 

40.9 

42.4 

TLl 

a 

0.9 xmintB or lower. 

13 9 

8.8 

16 3 

11.2 

45.1 

52.0 j 

50.3 

12.1 

1 

Average Boore (points) 

11 27 

11.43 

11.01 1 

11.34 

1 9.44 

I 

9.61 

9.57 

10.80 


All butter exhibited was examined twice during the year for boric 
acid preservatives, and in no case were snch preservatives found.— 
F. W. WOLL. 

Investigations of the formation of molds in storage butter, 
1896 - 1898 , K. GEiPENBEEa {MeddeU Mustiala Inst. Forsliksatat. Mejeri- 
afd.^ Helsingforsy 1899^ pp, 51, col. pis* 11 )*— The report gives a full ac¬ 
count of investigations conducted during 1896-1898 at the dairy division 
of the Mustiala Institute Experiment Station, for the purpose of study¬ 
ing the causes of moldy butter. The author made a thorough study of 
the relation of different kinds of parchment paper and butter tubs to 
mold formation, and through laboratory experiments and storage trials 
under practical conditions ascertained the factors that would favor the 
formation of molds in butter, as well as such as would prevent their 
appearance. The investigations show that earlier views as to the main 
causes of moldy butter are incorrect. Moldy butter, according to the 
author, is generally considered to be <*aused by the use of poor butter 
tubs, thin parchment paper, prolonged soaking of the tubs in water 
prior to the packing of the butter, or by leaving the packed and covered 
tubs standing in the same place for a long time. While it must be 
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admitted that these conditions in a measure favor mold formation in 
batter^ the work done shows conclnsively that the appearance of molds 
is due primarily to infection. In view of the ease with which mold 
spores are carried about by air currents, and their general distribution, 
it may be assumed that this infection takes place as frequently in the 
creamery or dairy itself as later during the storage in butter cellars or 
storage rooms. Spores of the (jommon mold fungi may also ai)pear on 
the parchment paper. 

It was shown that with a sufficient amount of moisture both the 
wood and the paper can sustain growths of the molds studied more in 
detail (principally PenicilHttm crustaoeum and Trichoaporium collw). 
Only a very slow growth is made, however, especially when the supply 
of air is limited, but if this is ample, the temperature higher, and the 
butter serum penetrates the ])aper and the wood, the formation of mold 
will progress very rapidly. Common salt was found to inhibit the 
growth of molds in proportion to the amount of salt in solution, but 
even in brine containing 25 per cent of salt colonies of molds were able 
to grow, although very slowly. Molds were found even when the tubs 
were cleaned and steamed most carefully and the i)aper sterilized, 
showing that spores from the air must have fallen into the tub and 
adhered to its inner surface or to the pai)er. If the tubs have become 
infected with mold spores, mold formation is apparently greatly favored 
by a careless packing of the butter and by the use of leaky tubs. 

The preventive measures against moldy butter which the author 
recommends are as follows: 

(1) Removal of fuDgi or Hpores from the tubs hy careful Hcrnbhing and rinsing 
with water containing soda or common salt. 

(2) Steaming the tubs 5 or 10 minntes, to kill any remaining organisms. 

(3) Soaking the parchment paper in strong brine or steaming it. 

(4) Protection of the interior of the tub, as well as the paper and the butter, from 
spores falling from the air or from the clothes of the butter maker. 

(5) The use of as tight and as well-made tubs as possible, and by packing the 
butter with the greatest care, so that no em])ty spaces are formed between the butter 
and the side of the tub. 

(0) During the warm season (or even to October 15) the tubs should.be lined with 
heavy parchment paper, preferably Nos. 2,3, or 4, or else two layers used, e. g. No. 4 
on the outside and No. 7 next to the butter. 

(7) Rubbing the inside of the tub with salt immediately before the butter is 
packed. To prevent the introduction of mold spores, the salt is placed in a warm 
oven for half an hour before being used, and then kept in a covered jar or glass 
vessel. 

(8) Before shipping the packed butter, tubs are kept in as cold and dry place as 
possible, preferably at a temperature of 4 to 6° C (39 to 41° F).— f. w. woll. 

Experiments in cheese making, H. H. Dean (Ontario Agr. Ool. 
a/nd ExpU Farm Rpt, 1898^ pp. 40--64 ),—A number of experiments, 
mainly in continuation of previous work (B. S. R., 10, p. 291), are 
reported. 

Aeration of milk for cheese making (pp, 40,41).—^Thirteen experiments 
were loade during July^ September, and October, in each of which 
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cheese was made from aerated and unaerated milk. The average scor¬ 
ing was in favor of the cheese made from the aerated milk. The 
resnlts, however, are considered unsatisfactory, and the investigation 
is to be continued during 1899. 

Relation of fat in milk to q^iantity and quality of cheese (pp. 41-52).— 
The principal results from 27 experiments made in 1898 are summarized 
in tlie following table: 

Field and quality of oheeao from richer and poorer milk. 



Fat content of milk. 


Cheese 



Quality of the cheese. 


Group. 

• Ilange. 

Aver- 

iVg(‘. 

Milkre- 
q Hired 
to make 
1 Ih. of 
cheese. 

pro¬ 
duced 
from 1 
lb. of 
fat in 
milk. 

Fat 

content 

ot 

whey. 

Flavor 

(max. 

85). 

Close¬ 

ness 

(max. 

20). 

Even 

color 

(max. 

15). 

Tex- 

lure. 

(max. 

20). 

Aver¬ 

age 

total 

score 

(max. 

00). 


Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Lha. 

Lha. 

Pet ct 






1. 

Below It .... 

2.92 

n.050 

! 2.94 

0.133 

31.00 

16.66 

13.66 

16. 66 

77.98 

2. 

H. 00 to 3.50.. 

8.14 

11.598 

2.74 

.140 

30.23 

17.97 

14.29 

16.85 

79.34 

'.{ . 

3. 55 to 4, 00.. 

3.88 , 

10. 209 

2.52 

.189 

30. 7A 

18.16 

14. 20 

17. 56 

80.66 

4. 

Average.... 

4.05104.50.. 

4.21 1 
8.67 1 

9.504 
10.675 

2.49 

2.02 

.213 
. 168 

81.41 

18.25 

14.50 

17.06 

81.28 



1 
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will l»o noticed in tl.e fore^ijoinpf table (1) tbnt loss milk was required to make 
a pound oi* cheese as tlie percentage of fat increased; (2) that the pounds of cheese 
per pound of fat in the milk decreased with an increaseil percentage of fat in the 
milk; (3) the percentage of fat in the whey increased with an increase of the fat in 
the milk.'' 

Oheeso made from ric.h milk lost less in weight during one month in 
the curing room than cheese made, from i)Oor milk, lii .3 trials the 
yield of cheese made from a mixture of rich and poor milk was slightly 
greater than the averag<*. yield of cheese made from the 2 milks sepa¬ 
rately. 

Tables give a general summary of 250 experiments along this line 
made during 5 years. Following are some of the conclusions: 

^^(1) Thon^ is an increased ;sield of cheese per 1,000 lbs. c»f milk as the percentage 
of fat increases An inciease of 1 jjer cent (3.2 to 4.2) in the fat of the milk caused 
an average iucrcast^ of nearly 10.5 lbs. of <'heese p(‘r 1,000 lbs. milk, which at 8 cts. 
per pound gives an added value of $1.32 per 1,000 lbs. of milk testtpg 4.2 per cent fat as 
compared ^vlth the value of 1,000 lbs. of 3.2 i)er cent milk. 

**(2) As Ihe percentage of fat in the milk increased there was a gradual decrease 
in the pounds of cheese made ]ier pound ol fat in the milk. Milk testing 3.2 per 
cent fat i)roduc<*d an average of 2.8 lbs. cheese ])or pound fat in the milk, while milk 
testing 1.2 ])er cent fat yielded an average of 2.5 lbs, cheese per pound of fat in the 
milk. 

*‘(3) The yield of cheese jier pound of fat and casein, the latter estimated by 
adding 2 to the percentage of fat, ranged from 1.7 to 1.8 lbs. ... As the yield 
of cheese is slightly less ]»er pound of fat and casein in the richer milk as compared 
with the poorer, this R;y8fcem gi\e8 a slight advantage to the richer milk when com¬ 
pared with the actual cheese capacity of the two. This is well. 

*‘(4) The experiments prove that not only is the percentage of fat higher in the 
whey from rich milk, but the total loss of fat per 1,(XX) lbs. of milk and per 100 lbs. 
of cured cheese is greater from the rich milk. There was not much difference in the 
loss of casein in the whey ftom rich and poor milk. 
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*<(5) Cheose made <lrom rich milk lost less iu curing than did cheese made I'rom 
poor or medium milk. 

*'(6) The average of the 5 years' scoring does not show very much diflference in 
the quality of the chc^ese made from the milk containing the diflerent xiercentages of 
fat. In individual cases there was a marked difference in the (inality, hut when all 
was averaged this difference largely disappeared. The extreme difference in total 
points scored in the groups was 2.27 points in iavor of the richer milk. The per¬ 
centage of fat in normal milk is hut a small factor in determining the quality of the 
cheese which is made from it, so long ns the fat is about 3..5 per cent.” 

The application of the results to methods of paying patrons is dis¬ 
cussed, the author advocating the method in which the casein is taken 
account of by adding 2 to the percteutage of fat. 

'*Our 5 years’ experiments prove that this system comes nearest to the actual value 
of the cheese produced, though it still places a slight premium on the butter fat. It 
encourages the production of good milk, and at the same time does not discourage 
the majority of patrons who have average milk, and who are apt-to envy those 
patrons wliose cows give a small amount of rich milk and draw a disproportion¬ 
ately large share of the proceeds of cheese sales when the money is divided on the 
basis of th(‘ fat alone.” 

Effect of seUmg milk at different temperatures (pp. 52, 53).—In 26 
experiments made during September, October, and November, the effect 
of setting milk at 86o F. was compared with setting at temperatures 
ranging from 76 to 96°, Wliei^set below 89°, the time from setting to 
di])ping and from dipping to salting was increased less than in i)revi()U8 
experiments (E. S. It., 9, p. 483). A smaller yield ot* cheese was 
obtained from setting at temperatures below 86°. No difference in 
quality of cheese from setting at different temperatures was shown by 
the score. 

Effect of different quantities of rennet (pp. 55, 56).—Results of experi¬ 
ments in 1898 are given, and conclusions are drawn from 4 years’ work: 

‘‘(1) Less lhau .3 oz. of standard rennet per 1,000 lbs. of milk causes a loss of fat 
in the whey much greater than is the case by using over 3 oz. of rennet. In the 
experiments lor 1S08, where 1 to 2 oz. of rennet was used, the percentage of fat in 
the whey was 0.45 and 0.30, whereas when a larger fjuantity was used the fat in the 
whey was seldom over 0.15 per cent. 

<‘(2) The length of time from setting to dipping and from dipping to salting was 
much the same whetlu'T a large or a small quantity of rennet was used. 

^^(3) When 1(‘8 b than 2 oz. of renuet per 1,000 lbs. of milk was used, the yield of 
cheese was considerably lessened; but an extra large quantity did not always give 
an increased yield, though it did in some cases, especially in 1897. 

“(4) The highest scoring cheeses were made by using about 3 oz. of standard ren¬ 
net per 1,000 lbs. of milk. 

The time required for coagulation decreased as the quantity of rennet was 
increased. 

^^(6) Cheese having a large quantity of rennet matured more quickly than that 
made by using a small quantity of rennet in the milk. 

“(7) We have endeavored to deduce a law for the effect of rennet on the time 
required for coagulation, but many diihculties are met, such as the difference in the 
ripeness of milk, and a difference in .the susceptibility of milk for rennet iniluence. 
However, roughly speaking, wo may say that the average of 4 years’ experiments 
indicate that an increase of from 1 to 2 oz. per 1,000 lbs. of milk decreases the time 
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for ooagalation aboat 80 rainutea; from 2 to 8 oz. the time is deoreaserl 10 minntes; 
from 8 to 4 oz. the time is decreased 7 minutes; and above 4 oz. the time is decrease<l 
an average of about 3 minutes for each increase of 1 oz. of rennet x>or 1^000 lbs, 
milk.^’ 

Effect of dipping at different stages of acid (pp. 55,56).—The following 
conclusions jire drawn from experiments made during 4 years: 

“(1) (Jurda dipped with one-eighth to one-quarter of an inch as shown on the hot 
iron remained J<‘8s time in the whey than those allowed to develop one-half to one 
inch of acid, hut they took a longer time to mature after dip])ing before they were 
ready to salt. The whole length of time from setting to salting was much the same, 
whether curds were di])ped early or late. There is no gain in time by leaving curds 
in the whey too long. 

**(2) Thert^ was not a great deal of difference in the yield of cheese from early or 
late dip])ing. What difference there was was in favor of early dipping—one-eighth 
to one-quarter inch acid. 

^*(3) The loss of fat in the whey first drawn was practically the same in both 
cases; but the percentage of fat in the whey drippings was, in nearly every ease, 
higher from the curds allowed to develop over one-ijnarter of an inch of acid in the 
whey. This explains the harsh nature of acidy cheese. It is, to some extent at 
least, due to the loss of butter fat from the curds after dipping. 

*^(4) The (juality of the cheese in nearly every case was better from the early 
dii>ped curds. Curds allowed to remain in the whey until they show over half an 
inch of acid are harsh in texture, ^ cut' in color, and usually sour to the taste." 

Putting curds to press at different*temperatures (pp. 56, 57).—Ten 
experiments were made, iu which curd was jmt to press at temperatures 
ranging from GO to 94^ F. The highest-scoring cheese was obtained 
from curd pressed at 82^, and the next highevSt from curd pressed at 
940 . The results of these and previous experiments show that ‘‘quite 
a wide range in ternperatui*e may be allowed for putting curds to press, 
as long as the press room is kept moderately warm to enable the cheese 
to form a proper rind.’’ 

Curing cheese at different temperatures (pj). 57-(>2).—The eftect of tem¬ 
perature in (Hiring cheese was studied in 18 experiments made from 
June to October, with the following r(‘sults: 

**(1) The oheone lost considerably more during 1 month's curing when kept at a 
comparatiN ely high temperature. This was true for each month during the experi¬ 
ments and also for the season. The average percentage of shrinkage during the 
season for 1 month, in cheese weighing about 30 lbs., cured at 60°, was 3.40 per cent; 
cheese cured at 66° lost 3.85 jier cent in weight, and cheese enred at 69° lost 4.31 
per cent. 

** (2) The quality of the cheese was very much bettor by curing at 60°. The aver¬ 
age score for the season of cheese made in the college dairy was nearly 3 points in 
favor of cheese cured at 60” as compared with similar cheese curcKl at 66°, and 6 
points higher compared with those cured at 69°. The difference was more marked 
still in September and October cheese. The flavor was very much better in the 
cheese cured at 60°, and the texture was a marked improvement. Cheeses cured at 
a high temperature go off in flavor <|nick]y and have a sandy or mealy texture. 
Cheese mode in October and cured at 60° was pronounced as being worth from 1 to 
2 ots. more per pound than similar cheese cured 70 to 75°. Cheese oared at the 
lower temperature had very much better keeping quality." 
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Notes are given on the growth of mold at the different temperatures 
and on the means emxdoyed for preventing it. 

Mottled cheese (pp. 02-64).—Starters prepared from mottled cheese, 
cultures from the bacteriological laboratory originally from tlie same 
source, and sour whey were used in 45 experiments made during April, 
May, August, and September. The conclusions drawn from the results 
follow: 

^^(1) Mottled cheese may spread from one day’s make to another, hut it is most 
likely to do so from or through tho starter. 

(2) The mottles usually appeared in from 2 to 4 weeks after tho cheese was made. 

** (3) Sometimes a starter produced mottles, and setmetimes the same starter did not. 

(4) Pasteurizing the whole milk used in the vat did not prevent mottling. 

(5) In no case did mottles appear in the white cheese made from any of the starters. 

(6) The cultures sent from the hactcriological laboratory di<l not cause tho mot¬ 
tling to any extent. In 1 or 2 cases there was a slight waviuess or mottling. 

(7) In some cases the mottles appeared quite strongly and then disappeared after 
a time. In some cases the mottling appeared in spots through the cheese. A cheese 
made August 22 a\ as examined on Novemher 29, and the lirst plug showed no mot¬ 
tles. Out of 5 plugs drawn from difierent parts of the cheese 2 of them showed 
mottling. 

*'(8) Starters made from the whey tank produced mottling of the cheese and a 
very had ilavor. It is pr(d»able that tho difficulty is caused in some cases by taking 
whey home in the milk cans and then sending the milk to the factory in these cans 
not jiroperly washed and scalded.” 

Kvcelsior cheese coating (]). 64).—A test was made of this material, 
which is claimed to prevent the loss of weight in curing, improve the 
quality of the cheese, and jirevent the growth of mold. It was found 
to lessen the loss from shrinkage, but did not improve the quality. It 
is considered doubtful if the results would warrant the expense and 
trouble in using. 

Some investigations in dairy physics, J. B. Bevnolds {Ontario 
Agr. Coh and E.vj)t Farm Rpt. pp. 5-7 ).—Determinations are 

given of the rate of expansion of water, skim milk, whole milk, and 
cream, and of the relative rates of cooling and heating of butter, cream, 
whole milk, and skim milk, made in an investigation bearing on the 
theory of separation of cream in deep setting. The methods employed 
are described and notes given on noucoucordant results relative to the 
specific heat of milk and cream obtained by different methods. In dis¬ 
cussing the rate of expansion of the diff’erent substances the author 
says: 

is evident that the greater the amount of butter fat or other solids in the milk 
the more unilorm is the expansion. Uream has nearly the same rate of expansion at 
all temperatures. Pure water increases its rate of- expansion quite rapidly with 
increase of temperature. A second and more important point in the results is in 
their relation to the separation of cream by the deep setting system. The rate of 
expansion or of contraotlon between the limits 68 to 50^ F. is, for sernm, 0.000175; for 
cream, 0.000582. The cream, therefore, contracts about 3^ times as fast as the serum 
within the limits of temperature usual for the deep setting method. Hence, while 
the serum is al ways heavier than the cream, the latter very rapidly approaches the 
specific gpiYity of the former as they cool. They are therefore becoming more and 
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more nearly eqnal in weight; ro that whatever is the cause of the more rapid sepa¬ 
ration by the cooling system, it can not bo due to an increase in the difference of 
Specific gravity, since the ojtposite is the case." 

Handling dairy cows, O. II. (Iurler {Creamery Jour., 10 {1899), No. 121, pp. 8, 
9), —llrief notoR on the care of dairy cows. 

Some practical hints on dairying, CJ. S. Thompson {Jour. Agr. and Ind. South 
Aubtralia, P> {1890), No. 4, pp. OOi-SOG ).— Notes are given on the selection of a dairy 
herd, milk Hiipjdy, feeding of cows, milk and milking, cream ri[>ening and churn¬ 
ing, cheese making, and the symptoms and treatment of a number of diseases of 
cows. 

Dairy stock, 11. II. Dean (Onfario Agr. Col. and Expt. Farm lipt. 1898, pp. 60-70 ).— 
A record oftlie dairy herd showing the yield and cost of milk, butter, and cheese for 
each cow is given for .3 years. 

Some Jersey types, 11. Nom {Dairy Reporter, S{tS99), No. 32,pp. 302,302,f\g%. 
15). —Brief historical notes on a number of individuals. 

Oats and peas and oats and tares as soiling crops for milch cows, G. E. Day 
{Ontario Agr. Col. and Fxpt. Farm Rpi.1898, pp. 78-80). —Two cows wore fed oats and 
peas for 11 days and 2 were fed oiits and tnres for the same time. Th(^ rations were 
then reversed and the feeding was eon tinned for 11 days. The yields of milk during 
the last fi days of each period aie summarized. The results are considered as show¬ 
ing that there is very little difference if any between oats and peas and oats and 
tares for milk production. 

Sugar beets vs. mangels for milch cows, G. E. Day {Ontario Agr. CoL and Expt. 
Farm Rpt. 1898, p. 80). —'I'wo cows were fed sugar beets and 2 \\ ere fed mangels for 
2 weeks. The rations were then changed and fed for 2 neeks longer The yields of 
milk are given. The results are slightly in favor of mangels, but are not considered 
conclusive. 

Influence of feed on quantity and quality of milk, F. C. Curtiss {OntaHo Agr. 
and Expt. Vnion Rpt. 1898, pp. 50-56). —A brief discussion of the subjt'.ct with the fol¬ 
lowing conclusion: “Feed is in various wajB an extremely imimrtant factor that 
mnst be reckoned with in its effect on lioth the quantity and quality of dairy prod¬ 
ucts, though the immediate luoditication in quality that may l)e attributed to feed is 
comparatively slight. 

The acid test for milk, W. J. Spillman {Dairy and Creamery, 1 {1899), No. 21,p. 6; 
Amer. Checaemaher, li {1899), No. 165, p. 4). — A brief x>(>pular disciisRion on the practi¬ 
cal value of determining the acidity or milk and cream. 

Bacteriology and the dair/ industry, D. \<om\ {Dairy, 11 {1899), Nos. ISO,pp.299- 
301; 131, pp. AoSrSGO ).— This treats popularly of the diRcovery and morphology of 
bacteria, their origin and action in milk, and their use in butter and cheese making. 

Bacteria iii butter and in other dairy products, Wkissknfeld {Berlin. KUn. 
Wchnschr.,36 {1899), Ko. 18, pp. 1053-1055). —Tests were made with 32 samjiles of but¬ 
ter, in which the tuherclt' bacillus was found in 10 cases. Nutrose, eucasiu, calcium 
phosphate-casein, and plasmou were also investigated, and fonud to contain quanti¬ 
ties of cocci and diplococci. 

New bacilli causing butyric fermentation in market milk, A. Schattknfroii 
and K. (^RAssnERCiEU {Centhl. Bakt.u. Far., 2.Aht.,5 {1899), No. 7,pp. 209-211).—The 
physiological-cheiuical heluiN ior of three forms is described, which were found in 
market milk. They cause a n igorons fcriiientation in sterilized milk, with the pro¬ 
duction of butyric acid, but not butyric ulcobol. The casein is precixiitated but not 
pe])tonizod. 

The milk of the dairies of Genoa in relation to tuberculosis, A. Massone {Riv. 
Ig. eSan. Ftthb., Roma, 9 {1898), No. 7, pp. 250-252). —The milk from the city cows 
was found less infected with tuberculosis than that from the surrounding countries. 

Part played by moisture in the curing room, S. J. Tavlor {Amer. Cheesemaker, 
14 {1899), No. 166, p, 6). —A popular disimssion on the construction of curing rooms 
with reference to the control of tcmxieraturc and moisture. 
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Cheddar cheese, F. J. Lloyd (Amer» CheeaemaheTf 14 (1899), JVb. 166, pp, 1,B ),— A 
discussion of conditions essential to its manufacture in England. 

Cooperative experiments in curing cheese, H. H. Dkax {Ontario Agr, and Expt. 
Union Mpt, 1898, pp. 46-48 ),—The results of a number of experiments relating to the 
effects of temperature in curing cheese are summarized in tabular form and direc¬ 
tions are given for the determination of moisture in cheese caring rooms. It was 
found that cheese cured at 60 to 65° F. lost about I per rent less by shrinking and was 
of superior quality as compared with similar clieese cured at 70 to 80°. 

Miscellaneous dairy notes, II. H. Dean {Ontario Agr. Col, and Expt. Fatm Bpt. 
1808,pp. 70-74 ).—Notes are given on milk tests at fairs and farms, thermometers and 
hygrometers for the dairy and curing room, testing new churns, construction of the 
curing room, dairy exhibit at the industrial fair at Toronto, and fly mixtures for 
cows. 


VETERIITARY SGIEECE AND PRACTICE. 

Contribution to the study of the origin of antityphic sub¬ 
stances, L. DEUTaCH (Ann, lust, Pastenr, IS (1899), No, 9^ pp, 689- 
727), —In this article tlio author reports the results of studies under¬ 
taken to demonstrate the method and place of formation of substances 
which are antagonistic to the develoiiment of typhus, and the results 
of his study of the formation oi* agglutinating substances under similar 
circumstances. The results of the author’s work may be briefly sum¬ 
marized as follows: A single intraperitoneal injection of the typhus 
culture induced the formation of the antagonistic substances in guinea 
pigs. Antityphic properties appeared in the serum about the fourth 
or fifth day, increased so that the maximum was reached about the 
eleventh or twelfth day, and then gradually diminished, but could, how¬ 
ever, be demonstrated as present for fully a month after the injection. 
The antityphic property is rather considerable in the liver, kidneys, 
and suprarenal capsules. In from one fourth to one-fifth of the cases 
the bone marrow was more active than the serum, and this was true of 
the spleen in one-half of the cases. The lymphoid organs are in some 
manner connected with the formation of the antagonizing substances, 
this connection being demonstrated by a large number of exi)erimental 
facts. 

With regard to the formation of agglutinating substances, the follow¬ 
ing were the main results obtained: An intraperitoncal injection of a 
heated typhus culture induced the aj^pearance of an agglutinating 
Iiower in the serum of the guinea pig. The ai)pearan(*e and develop¬ 
ment of this power is subject to the same laws as the development of 
the antagonizing substances. The liver, kidneys, and suprarenal cap¬ 
sules of immunized animals contain only traces of agglutinins. The 
lungs may be considered as the only organ of the guinea pig which 
usually possesses a greater agglutinating power than the serum. 

The relative virulence for the domestic animals of human and 
bovine tubercle, Tt. R. Dinwiddie (ArkannaH 8ta, BuL 67^pp, 21 - 96 ),— 
The purpose of the experiments which are recorded in this bulletin 
was to determine certain factors in the question of the transmission of 
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tubercalosis i^om man to animals and from animals to man. The first 
part of the bulletin consists of a review of some of the literature on 
the subject of tuberculosis with a brief bibliography. 

Experiments Avere made upon 20 calves, 16 pigs, 2 sheep, 16 chickens, 
and several guinea pigs and rabbits. Experiments were conducted in 
2 ways, by feeding the tubercle material and by intraperitoneal inocu¬ 
lations. The majority of the experiments were comparative in that a 
part of the experiment animals were fed or inoculated with tuberculous 
human sputum and another part were fed or inoculated with tuber¬ 
culous material of bovine origin. 

In the feeding experiments the author made use of 4 cattle, 6 pigs, 
and 6 chickens. The tuberculous material was fed in small, frequently 
re])eated doses, either mixed with milk or dry with bran. The 4 cattle 
consisted of 2 calves and 2 two year olds. The minimum dose of human 
tuberculous sputum was 10 cc. and the maximum 60 cc. The feeding 
period extended from August to October, 1896. On December 29 all 4 
failed to respond to the tuberculin test. On March 8, 1807, all 4 ani¬ 
mals were killed and proved to be entirely free from tuberculosis. Six 
pigs received 20 doses of sputum, and when killed, 10 months after the 
beginning of the experiment, 2 of them exhibited slight tubercular 
lesions. No tubercular infection was produced in chickens by the feed¬ 
ing experiments. 

In the inoculation experiments, 8 calves and 4 pigs received intra- 
peritoueal inoculations of either human or bovine tubercle materials. 
The human tubercle material was from pulmonary tuberculosis. The 
bovine material came from caseous, degenerated lungs or thoracic 
lymph glands, llesides the inoculation experiments with tuberculous 
material, such as has been described, other intraperitoneal inoculations 
were made with artificial cultures of tubercle bacilli, these experiments 
being conducted upon calves, chickens, pigs, and sheep. Artificial 
cultures were also fed to calves and j)ig8 for experimental purposes. 

The results of the experiments may be brought together in tlie follow¬ 
ing statements: Feeding the tuberculous sputum of man to calves gave 
negative lesults. Intratracheal inoculations of sputum and bovine 
tubercle material as well as the intraperitoneal inoculations of the same 
two sorts of material gave results which indicate that the tuberculous 
material of bovine origin acts more virulently upon cattle than the 
tuberculous sputum of man. The feeding of tuberculous sputum to 6 
pigs resulted in a slight infection of 2 of them. The intraperitoneal 
inoculation of sputum and bovine tubercle in 4 pigs resulted in tuber¬ 
culous infection of both pigs which were inoculated with the bovine 
material and of 1 which was inoculated with the human material. An 
intraperitoneal inoculation of pine cultures of human origin in the pig 
produced no lesions. Similar inoculation of bovine origin in 2 pigs gave 
in one a generalized and in the other a localized tubercular infection. 

In the sheep intraabdominal inoculations of pure cultures of bovine 
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origin gave a more Tiruleiit form of the disease than the inocalatiou of 
pare oultares of hnman origin. Intraabdomiual inocalations of sputum 
and of bovine tubercle material gave negative results in chickens. 

With regard to the relative susceptibilitv of different animals the 
results obtained may bo summarized as follows: Bovine tubercle is 
more virulent than human tubercle for cattle, sheep, goats, and rabbits; 
while horses, pigs, cats, and dogs seem to be equally susceptible to both 
varieties. The author believes that the former result can not be inter¬ 
preted as lending weight to the theory that human and bovine tubercle 
are 2 distinct varieties. The fact that the disease develops differ¬ 
ently in cattle and in man is interpreted by the author as meaning that 
the 2 organisms react differently to the same pathogenic agent. The 
author’s experiments lend weight to the theory that human tuberculosis 
is not a serious source of danger in the infection of cattle, and that the 
majority of cases of infection in cattle come of bovine origin. The experi¬ 
ments recorded in this bulletin are not intended to throw any light upon 
the question of the danger of the infection of human beings by the use 
of tuberculous meat and milk. 

Bovine tuberculosis, O. B. Thorne (Ohio 8ta, Buh lOS, pp. 2^7^^ 
372yjig8. 9 ).—This bulletin contains a general account of the nature of 
tubeiculosis, of the properties of the tubercnlin test, and of the method 
for apidying this test. Tuberculosis having broken out in the station 
herd, the animals were all tested with tuberculin furnished by the 
Bureau of Animal Industry of this Depaitment. Details are given of 
the temperature records during the tuberculin tests and of the post¬ 
mortem examinations in those cases which were slaughtered. In dis¬ 
cussing the effects of the tuberculin test ujmn the animals, the author 
concludes that the tests conducted at the station can not be inter- 
pieted as supporting the theory that the tuberculin test will arouse 
dormant cases of tuberculosis and start the disease into a more active 
ioim.” 

The author discusses the problem oi the disposal of the meat and 
other products of tuberculous animals, and believes that the experi¬ 
ments conducted at the station indicate that cattle may be useful for 
several years after infection with tuberculosis. The tuberculin test 
may be repeated as often as once a month without harm to the animal 
and e\en in some cases with an apparent curative effect. In herds 
which are not suspected of being tuberculous the test need not be 
reiieated oftener than once in 6 months. 

liegarding the prevalence of the disease in swine, 7 Berkshire j)ig8 
from a sow which was believed to be free from tuberculosis were chosen 
for experiment. A portion of them were fed with pasteurized milk and 
another portion with unpasteurized milk. At the end of the experi¬ 
ment, however, it was found that all the pigs were thoroughly infected 
with tuberculosis. Later it was discovered that the sow was also suf- 
feiiug from the disease, and that there was a large tubercular mass in 
14J15—No. 7-7 
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the udder. It would appear that all the x)igs had been infected from 
that Bodrce. 

After a review of the literature which bears upon the prevalence of 
tuberculosis in different countries, and in the States of this country, 
the author states his belief that it will be possible to eradicate the dis¬ 
ease completely from any herd, or even from the whole State. 

A large portion of the bulletin is occupied with a discussion of the 
answers to lists of questions which were distributed among the health 
officers and veterinarians of the State. These questions had regard to 
the prevalence of tuberculosis in dairy cattle, the extent of the appli¬ 
cation of the tuberculin test and of meat and milk inspection. The 
answers Indicate that there have been discovered numerous cases of 
tuberculosis iu cattle furnishing milk to cities, and that the tuberculin 
test is not applied as extensively in the State as it should be. The 
author discusses in some detail the relationship of bovine tuberculosis 
to the public health, and the question of the identity of the bacillus in 
the human and bovine form of the disease. In this discussion statistics 
from census reports and the scientiffc literature on the subject are 
drawn upon freely. In regard to the question of the possible hereditary 
origin of tuberculosis, the author believes that nearly all, if not quite 
all, cases of tuberculosis, arise after birth from external infection, or 
are at least congenital in contradistinction to hereditary. Tuberculosis 
has been experimentally produced in calves at the Ohio Station by 
feeding the milk from tuberculous cows. 

The author considers the question as to whether it is safer to use the 
milk of one cow or mixed milk for infants. His opinions are based 
upon the testimony of numerous physuiians of the State, 339 reports 
having been made in reply to a series of questions from the station. 
A majority of the physicians with country ])ractice were of the opinion 
that the milk from one cow is better than mixed milk, whereas the 
opposite opinion was held by a majority of idiysicians with city practice. 
This difference of opinion, the author believes, is due entirely to the 
difference of environment, it being practically imj)ossible for any exceiff 
wealthy ’'ersous to keep a cow in a city under normal conditions. From 
the repHes of the i)hysicians of the State, as well as from other statis¬ 
tics compiled by the author, it is stated that probably a large propor¬ 
tion of cases of death from intestinal trouble of infants is directly 
attributable to the use of tuberculous milk. The physicians consulted 
agreed that cow’s milk is safer than mother’s milk if the mother is 
tuberculous. 

The author has compiled statistics which would indicate that in Ohio 
the number of deaths from tuberculosis is not decreasing. It has been 
shown by statistical methods in many countries that bovine tubercu¬ 
losis is increasing at the same time that human tuberculosis is decreas¬ 
ing, and it has been assumed from this inverse proportion that perhaps 
bovine and human tuberculosis are not identical diseases. The author 
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believes the balanoe of evidence is in favor of the belief that the bovine 
and human forms of tuberculosis are not distinct diseases, but that 
there is sufficient evidence for us to believe that tuberculosis is pro¬ 
duced in the lower animals by inoculation with material from human 
subjects, and that man has frequently contracted the disease from 
tuberculosis material of bovine origin. 

Investigations on the nature and etiology of milk fever, H. Van 
DE Velde {Monatsh. Prakt Thierh.^ll (1899), No, 97-113, fig. 1 ).— 

In studying this disease the author made a careful record of the clin¬ 
ical symptoms and peculiarities of different cases, and examined micro¬ 
scopically and by means of cultures, the various micro-organisms 
which he found in connection with each case. In all cases where the 
disease resulted in dt^ath, a thorough pont mortem was made. Experi¬ 
mental inoculations were made u]>on other animals and antistrepto¬ 
coccic sera were employed for the i)urpose of determining their effect 
in checking the activity of the pathogenic organism. 

The results of the author’s investigations may be summarized as fol¬ 
lows: Of the 14 cases of milk fever which were observed, the majority 
were of the jiaralytic form, and 7 of these cases were fatal. The 
organisms which were most frequently found were streptococci, staphy¬ 
lococci, and coli bacilli. Milk fever may be caused by simple infection, 
by one organism, or by mixed infection by several organisms. In simple 
infections, streptococcus was more frequently the cause of the dis¬ 
ease, and the same organism seemed to be the most important one in 
cases of mixed infection. The streptococci, which were determined as 
the cause of milk fever, were not to be distinguished in any way from 
those which were found in cases of puerperal septicmmia of man. 

Report of the profeasor of veterinary aoienoe, J. H. Heed {Ontario Agr. Ool. 
and Expi. Farm Rpt, 1898^ pp. 31, 32), —A brief report of the diseasen treated during 
the year. 

Report of the verterinary division of the ministry of internal affairs for 1896 

(Otchet Veterinarnago Otdyeleniya Minisierstva Vnutrennikh dyel, St. Petersburg, 1890, 
pp. 344). —A statistical record of the various diseases of domesticated animals in 
Russia. 

Report on the veterinary service and meat inspection in Norway for 1897 

{Bei'etning om Veterxndrvdsenet og Kjddhontrollen i Forge. Christiania: Director Civil 
Veterinary Service, 1899, pp. 241 ),—A report, witli extensive statistical tables, on 
anthrax, blackleg, hog cholera, swine plague, tuberculosis, and other diseases of 
domesticated animals in Norway. 

Twenty-fifth annual report of the Royal Institution for the Cultivation of Cow- 
pox Virus at the Royal Veterinary School of Utrecht, with an appendix of the 
results obtained in the vaccination of animals, on the origin of the Royal Cow- 
pox Institution, and its activity during the first twenty-five years (1873 to 
1897), A. W, H. WiRTZ ( Utrechtj 1899, pp. XX92). — This report contains a histor¬ 
ical account of the institution and a detailed description of the method of cultivat¬ 
ing cow-pox virus, including a discussion of the effects upon the calves which were 
used for this purpose. 

The r61e of insects in spreading Infectious diseases of man and animals, H. 

Abbl {Hyg. Rundschau, 9 {1899), No. 31, pp. 1065-1070). —This paper contains a num- 
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ber of oboorvations on inseott as carriers of disease and is supplementary to Nnt* 
tail’s work on tliis same subject. 

On the etiology of tetanus, R. Morsrlli (Oior, R. Soo, Aooad, Vet. Ital,, 48 (1899), 
Ko. 40, pp. 946-948). —Observations on cases of tranmatio and other forms of tetanus. 

Tetauolyeln, T. Ma^dskn (Zteokr. Hyg. tt. Infeetionekrank., SS (1899), No. 8, pp, 814- 
888, fige. 4). —In cultures of the tetanus bacillus tetanolysin is formed, for which 
there is a specific antitoxin, known as antilysin. The effects of the lysin and its 
antipathetic substance can be readily determined by staining methods. Tetanolysin 
combines with the red blood corpuscles. 

Heredity, disposition, and immunity in connection with tuberculosis, F. LOff- 
LKR (Areh. Wise. u. Prakt. Thierh., 85 (1899), No. 6,pp. 487-448)* — An account of the dis¬ 
eases which predispose to tuberculosis, and a study of the hereditary factor. 

The methods of transmission of tuberculosis, C. FrXnkkl (Arch. Wise. u. Prakt. 
Thierh,, 85 (1899), No.6,pp. 896-417). —A thorough study of the various ways by which 
the disease is communicated from animal to animal or finom man to man. 

The tubercle bacillus and its relationship to tuberculosis, FlCgge (Arch*, Wise. 
It. Prakt. Thierh., 85 (1899), No. 6, pp. 885-395). —The tubercle bacillus is an obligate par¬ 
asite and is found in the outer world only in consequence of its escape from the 
tubercular material of animals and man. 

The localization of the tubercle bacillus after direct inoculation into the 
left ventricle, P. L. Friedrich and H. N^Isske (Beitr. Path. Anat. u. Allg. Path,, 
86 (1899), No. S, pp. 47C }-51(), pi. 1). —The course of the disease under these circum¬ 
stances was shown to vary exceedingly in different oases and to be influenced largely 
by the resence of other organisms mixed with the tubercle bacillus. 

The growth of tubercle bacilli upon culture media containing potato, 
E. Tomasczevski (Zteohr. Hyg. u. Infeetionekrank., 88 (1899), No. 8, pp. 846-867. —The 
results published by Lubinski and Sander are not supported by the author’s obser¬ 
vations. Occasionally a luxuriant growth of tubercle bacilli took place upon potato 
cultuies, but this was the exception. No decided change was noticed even after 
three or four generations of such cultures. On the contrary, an unfavorable influ¬ 
ence was manifested. 

On the acid-proof bacteria cf the tubercle-bacilluB group, Q. Mayer ( Centhl. 
Bakt. u. Par., 1. Aht., 86 (1899)^ No. 11-18, pp. 881-886^ figs. 5). —A study of several 
of these bacteria with special regard to the differences shown in their growth and 
in their pathogenic reaction. 

Mixed infectiou in tuberculoais, K. Pfeiffer (Arch.'Wise. u. Prakt. Thierh., 85 
(1899), No. 6, pp. 418-486). —An account of the other pathogenic organisms which 
are found in connection with tubercular infection. 

Experiments on the danger from meat of tuberculous animals, D. Van dbr 
Sluys (Ztschr. Fletsvh u. Milohhyg., 10 (1899), No. 1, pp. 8-18 ).—Out of 10 young pigs 
fed with tuberculous meat, 8 became infected with tuberculosis. 

The administrative control of tuberculosis, R. T. Thorne (London: BaiUihre, 
Tindall A' Vox, 1899, pp. 78, figs. 8). —In this book a series of lectures by the author 
is brought together which d<‘al with the methods for regulating and controlling the 
spread of human and bovine tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis in cattle, D. McKachron (Queeneland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. S, 
pp. 805-810), —A brief general discussion of problems connected with the reduction 
of this disease. 

Bovine tuberculosis in Argentine Republic, SivoRi (Bee. Med. Vet., Paris, 8. eer., 
6 (1899), No. 19, pp. 608-607). —A discussion ot the prevalence of tuberculosis as 
found in milch cows and in beef animals. 

Bovine tuberculosis (La tuberculosis en el ganada bovino. Argentine Republic, Dept. 
Agr., 1899, pp, 15), —A discussion of means of contagion and diagnosis of tuber¬ 
culosis and a report of results obtained by the application of the tuberculin test. 

Report of an inquiry into the prevalence of tuberculosis in dairy cows as 
revealed by the tuberculin test, W. Axe (Jour. British Dairy Farmers*, Assoc., 14 
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(1899)i No, A, pp, 945-^869 ),—Gives the proportion of reacting animals of dlRerent 
breeds. Special attention was given in these experiments to an examination of the 
nddeis. 

Tnbaronlosis in onttle^ S. S. Cambrox (Queensland Agr, Jour,, 6 (1899)^ No, ly pp, 
71-81), —^This paper is a report of tuberculin tests made in Victoria. Two hundred 
and seventy-six cattle were tested and 9 per cent reacted. All the animals which 
reacted were shown by poet^moriem examinations to be tuberculous. 

Tuberouloais in cattle and its control, O. £. StexstrOm (Milch Zig,y 28 (1899)y 
Nos, 89y pp, 449y 460; 81, pp, 488, 484; 82, pp, 499-501), —A study of the relative sus¬ 
ceptibility of different ages, sex, and races of cattle to tuberculosis. 

The measures to be taken against tnberoulosis of the domesticated animals, 
B. Bang (Jour, C<ytnp. Path, and Ther,, 12 (1899), No, 8, pp, 189-205), —Reports exten¬ 
sive tuberculin tests which indicate that tuberculosis is not usually a congenital 
disease. For control of tuberculosis, it is necessary to prevent the infection of 
calves to kill badly diseased animals, to give special attention to tuberculosis 
of the udder, and to bent the milk which is returned from public creameries after 
separation. 

Inoculation as a preventive of tick fever, F. Gobtlisu (Queensland Aqr, Jour., 
5 (1899), No, 1, pp. 86-89). —Inoculation furnishes effective prophylaxis. In cattle 
2 years of age the loss from inoculation amounts to 1 per cent, while in older 
cattle it may reach 5 per cent. The inoculation of pregnant animals did not produce 
a greater mortality than was shown in other cattle. 

Observations on ticks emd tick fever at the IndooroopUly Experiment* 
Station and at St. Helena, C. J. Pound (Queensland Agr, Jour., 5 (1899), No. 1, pp, 
81-86, pis, 2). —Experiments conducted upon inoculated and uninoculated cattle 
showed that the ticks are not destroyed and the spread of the fever is not chocked 
during the winter months. Experiments demonstrated that inoculation when piop- 
erly performed is not attended with serious loss and is an elective method of 
securing immunity to the fever. 

Anthrax in West Gothland, A. G. Florin (Srensk Vet. Ttdskr., 4 (1899), No. 7, 
pp, 308-311). —This is a report on the study of the origin of the infection which 
caused a considerable loss. 

Effect of injection of bile from animals which died of anthrax, B. Mor- 
puiUtO (Ril. Ig. e San. Pubh., Roma, 9 (1898), No, 1, pp, f^14). —The injection of bile 
did not cause infection nor did it produce immunity. 

Memorandum upon protective inoculation against anthrax, F. Tidswkli. 
(Agr, Gaz. New South Wales, 10 (1899), No, 9, pp. 883-891). —Inoculation of sheep 
against anthrax in New South Wales caused a considerable number of deaths, but 
was generally successful. 

The dauiger from anthrax in working with animal hair and the preventive 

measures to be adopted, KPblku (Arb, K. Gesnndheiisamte, 15 (1899), No. S,pp, 
456-475). —Treatment of the hair with boiling water or steam gave good results. 
Potassium permanganate in a 2 per cent solution is effecti\e in destroying the 
anthrax booillus if the treatment is continued for one-half hour. Live steam proved 
to be the most reliable disinfectant. 

Cattle plague in South Africa, P. M. Edgar (Vetennarian, 72 (1899), No. 862, 
pp. 707-718 ).—An etiological and pathological study of the disease. 

Vaccination against blackleg, S. Arloino (Jour, Med, Jet, ei Zooteoh, 5. ser., 3 
(1899),jpp, 573-586),—K discussion of the precautions to be obserNed in order to i»re- 
vent accidents and secure effective protection against the disease. 

Observations on oontagloua foot-and-mouth disease and its control, A. G 
Florin (Srensk Vet. Tidskr,, 4 (1899), No, 6,pp. 231-242; 7, pp, 269-299), —This artiede 
contains a description of the course of the disease in sheep, goats, cattle, hogs, and 
man. Experiments were conducted in making lymph inoculations for producing 
immunity. 
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Inoculations with Seraphthin, H. Reicubxbach {Schweiz, Arch, Thierh,,41 (1899), 
Xo, 5, pp, J21S-^lG).—Vrom experimectB on 50 cattle this substance was found to be 
worthless as a preventive of foot>and-month disease. 

A report on the disease affecting cattle in the Moniya district, J. D. Stewakt 
(Agr, Gaz. New South Wales, 10 (1899)^ No, 11, pp. 1^05-1209, pi, 1), —l^pon investiga¬ 
tion of this disease, it was found that the cattle had been x>oi8oned by eating Macro- 
zatnia spiralis. 

The dying of young calves, 11. M. Schmidt (Landw, Wchubl, Schleswig-Holstein, 
49 (1899), No. i/, pp. 749-758), —Recommends the thorough disinfection of the cows 
with a solution of corrosive sublimate. 

Milk fever and the new treatment, L. Peahbon (Hoard's Dairyman, SO (1899), 
No, 37, pp* 738, 739). —Experiments with the iodid of potash method. ^ 

Carbolic acid and glycerin in the treatment of milk fever, C. Faburetti 
(Gior.Jl. Soc. Accad. ret. Hal,, 48 (1899), No, 43, pp. 985-989), 

Veterinary notes, R. G. Saunders (Colonial Col. Mag., 5 (1899), No. 6, pp, 301- 
300). —An account of the treatment of milk fever by iodid of potash and of the 
effect of spaying on the milk production of cows. 

Abortion of cattle ( I’tt. Jour,, 49 (1899), No. 393,pp, 231- J36), —A general account 
of the different forms of this disease. 

The value of separation and disinfection in combating abortion, J. Speih 
(Jour, British Dairy Farmers^ Assoc., 14 (1899), No. 3, pp, 328-330). —The incubation 
period for this affection was found to be not less than from 40 to 42 days. 

Protective inoculation against pleuro-pneumonia in Magdeburg, Lbistikow 
(Arch, ICiss. u. Prakt. Thierh,, 25 (1899) No, 6, pp. 443-459). —Recommends the kill¬ 
ing or protective inoculation of all cattle of infested herds. 

A study of Bilharzia crassa in Sicily, P. BAUBACtAULO (Gior. It. Soc. Accad. J <t. 
Ital., 48 (1899), No. 87, pp. 865-873). —A study of the parasitic life of this worm in 
(jattle and sheep. 

Caseous broncho pneumonia of sheep caused by the bacillus of Nocard- 
Preisz, F. Si VORI (Bee. Med. Vet., Paris, S. ser., 6 (1899), No. 20,pp. 057-671). —In this 
paper the author makes a report on a disease among sheep in the Argentine Republic. 
The disease has been mistaken for tuberculosis and has also been caHod pseudo- 
tuberculosis. A large number of autopsies were made, on which the description of 
the pathological anatomy of the disease is based. The pathogenic organism was 
cultivated on several nutrient media, and experimental inoculations were performed 
on guinea pigs, rabbits, pigeons, white mice, goats, dogs, and sheep. When the 
culture is not especially virulent, the subcutaneous inoculation of the organism in 
sheep produces a large abcess. Intraperitoneal inoculation in the sheep causes 
death m ithin a short time. 

Epilepsy and Eclampsia, A, Tapken (Dent, Tierdrzll. Wchnschr., 7 (1899), No. 40, 
pp. 353-356).—‘A study of this disease in horses, cattle, and hogs. 

Observations on hog cholera and swine plague, G. Gerosa and G. Billitz 
(Milch Zig., 38 (1899), No. 30, pp. 465-468). —Blood serum of experimental animals 
had neither preventive nor curative action. 

Protective inoculations against hog cholera according to Lorenz and with 
Susserin, H. Jost (Berlin. Tierartztl. Wchnschr., 1899, No. 41,pp. 493-495). —In a con¬ 
siderable number of experiments Susserin proved a valuable curative reagent for hog 
cholera. 

The cure of hog cholera with intravenous injections of corrosive sublimate 

V. COLUCCI (Gior. B. Soc, Acad, Vet. Ital., 48 (1899), No. 43, pp, 889,890), 

Comparative investigation of the bacteria of hog cholera and swine plague, 
BOdeh (Arh, K, Oesiindheitsamte, 15 (1899), No. S,pp. 373-386), —The author claims that 
the organism of those two diseases can be distinguished by their unequal power of 
motion, the formation of cilia, their growth on agar and bouillon media, the forma¬ 
tion of indol, and their zymogenic power. It is not thought probable that there are 
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four related hog diseases, as some authors have maintained, but the two mentioned 
above are said to be easily didereutiated. 

Measures to be taken against the epizootic diseases of the pig, £. Lec lainche 
{Jour. Comp. Path, and Ther., 12 {1S99), No. f%pp. 206-716). —From a study of the great 
e])izootic8 of swine fever It is concluded that not one arose by an extension of an 
old center of infection, but that all came by importation of fresh infeetion. The 
prevention of the disease lies, therefore, in the author’s opinion, within the powers 
of the sanitary police officers. 

Parasites in the stomaoh of the hog, S. Von Ratz {Ztsclir. Tiermed.j 8 {1899)^ No. 
4-5, pp. 822-329). —Discusses paradoxa, Spiroptera strongyUna^ and Cnatho- 

stoma hispidum. 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis of the horse, CadI^.ac {Jour. Med. Vet. et Zootech., 5.Her., S 
{1899),pp. 523-526). —A study of the symptoms of this disease. 

Absorption of virus by the conjunctiva, V. Gai.tikh {Jour. Med. Vet. et Zoofeoh., 
5. ser., 8 {1899), pp. 613-519). —A report on a series of experiments in which it was 
shown that glanders could be transmitted by contact of the virulent matter with 
the conjunctiva without any pathological conditions arising in the conjunctiva. 

The diseases of poultry, 1). E. Salmon {Washington, D. C.: (i. E. Howard, 1899, 
pp. 248, figs. 71) —A general treatise on the subject, arranged under the following 
chapters: Introduction; diseases of the organs of respiration; diseases of the organs 
of digestion; diseases of the peritoneum, liver, and spleen; diseases of the organs 
of urination and reproduction; diseases of the brain; diseases of the heart and 
bloodvessels; parasites and diseases of the skin; diseases of the feet and legs; 
infectious diseasi's having a tendency to affect more than one set of organs; and 
injurious habits and vices. 

Diaeasea of poultry, A. T. Pktehs {Nebraska State lid. Jgr. Bpt. 1898, pp. 732- 
2 i7). —A report of experiments in the destruction of fleas on poultry, in the use of 
the antitoxin treatment for roup, and in vaccination against fowl cholera. 

Serum inoculation against fowl cholera, H. Trasse {Berlin. Tierdrztl. TTchusthr., 
1899, No. 45, pp. 542, 543). —Experiments conducted upon 3 geese, 40 ducks, and 30 
chickens showed that perfect immunity could be obtained b> the use of serum. 

Diphtheria of fowls, A. {SchleMwig-IfoUtein. Bl. (ieflugelzucht, 21 {1899), 

No. 10, pp. 100-102). —A study of the methods of infection and of means for iireventing 
this disease. 

Intraceiebral inoculation of rabies virus, E. LEcr.AiNCHK and C. Morel {Ker. 
f et. Toulouse, 71 {1899), No. 10, pp. 598-598). —By performing this operation in series, 
the virulence of the virus was increased, the incubation period being reduced from 
10 to 0 days. 

The germicide power and poisonouanesa of the three isomeric cresols and 
phenol, H. IIammerl {Hyg. Bundsohau, 9 {lfW9), No. 20, pp. 1017-1078 ).—Paracresol 
is shown to be equally as good as orthocresol for disinfecting, but more poisonous. 
Idienol is less jioisonous than either, but is also less powerful as a disinfectant. 


STATISTIGS-^MISCELLANEOUS. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Alabama Station, 1898 {Alabama Sta. Iipt.1898, 
pp. 88 ).—This includes the organization list of the station; dnancial statement for 
the fiscal year ended June 30,1898; summary of the bulletins issued during the year; 
list of the subjects treated in the 100 bulletins issued since the organization of the 
station in 1888; list of exchanges; and departmental reports reviewing the work of 
the station along the different lines. The report of the associate chemist contains 
notes on methods employed at the station in investigations to determine the availa* 
ble plant food in soils, water requirements of the cotton plant, sources of nitrogen 
in leguminous plants, and the available phosphoric acid in phosphate. 
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Annual Report of Weat Virginia Station, 1898 (We$t Vir^nia Bta. 
Ept 1898, pp, 48, pi f).—In addition to the organization list of the station and a 
iinancial statement for the fiscal year ended Jnne 30,1898, this contains a general 
review of the work of the station by the director, and more detailed reports by the 
chemist, entomologist, and horticulturist, enumerating the different lines of work 
and giving notes on the progress made during the year. 

Crop circular for October, 1899, J. Hydb ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Statietiee 
Crop Cire., Oct, pp. 4 ).—This contains notes on the condition of the principal crops 
in the United States and foreign countries, estimates of the world’s wheat crop of 
1899, and a table giving the average yield per acre, average quality, and average 
condition of crops by States and Territories, October 1, 1899. 

Bulletin on the state of the crops in the Province of Quebec in July, 1899 
{Pror, Quebec, Dept. Agr., 1899,pp. Summarized statistical data, showing the con¬ 
dition of the more usual farm crops with comments, and notes from correspondents. 

Crops and live stock in Ontario {Ontario Bureau Ind. Bui. 64, pp. if).—-This bul¬ 
letin gives the precipitation and temperature from November, 1898, to April, 1899, 
and a summary of reports on the condition of crops and live stock in the Province 
on May 1, 1899, with statistics on the agricultural products of Manitoba for 1897 
and 1898. 

The world's grain crops in 1899, J. IIydk {V. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Statis¬ 
tics Circ. llfPp.S). —English, French, and Hungarian estimates of the world’s wheat 
crop of 1899 are given and discussed in connection with entimates of the Depait- 
nioiit. The estimates of the Hungarian ministry of agriculture of the total produc¬ 
tion of rye, barley, oats, and corn are also given. 

The Brazos River (Texas) flood of June-July, 1899, and its effects upon the 
agriculture of the submerged region, E. S. Holmes, .fr. {U, S. Dept, Agr., Divi¬ 
sion of Statistics Circ. 10, pp. 5).—In connection with a general account of the flood 
and of the agriculture of tho flooded district estimates are given of the damage to 
property. The area covered by the flood contained a population of about 100,900. 
The legion included 8,1(X) farms with an area of l,38H,3r)0 acres and a total valua¬ 
tion, including farm implements, live stock, etc., of $23,445,555. The estimated 
total loss to farm property and crojis amounted to $7,412,583. 

Suggestions on faim accounts, C. D. Smith (Michigan Sta. Spec. Bul.0,pp. 1 ^).— 
l*ractical method of keeping farm accounts are described and illustrative examples 
gi\en. 

Eighteenth Congress of Gterman Wine Growers at Wiiizburg, September 
16-20, 1899 {('hem. Ztg., {1899), No. 78, pp. 818-8JO ),papers dealt largely 
with methods of combating insects and fungus diseases. 



NOTES. 


Kansas Station.— At a reoent meeting of the board of regents the management 
of the station was placed in the hands of a station oonnoil, composed of the presi¬ 
dent of the college, as chairman, and the heads of the various departments in the 
station. J. T. Willard was elected director, the office being charged with the execu¬ 
tive duties, but not with the planning or supervision of work. The council is to 
hold regular monthly meetings. It was decided to lease suitable land for continuing 
experiments with the sand plum with a view to its improvement. A. T. ICinsley, B. S., 
has been appointed assistant in the veterinary department. 

Oklahoma Collbox and Station. —J. G. Kerr, B. S., a graduate of the Texas 
Agricultural College, has been appointed assistant in agriculture in the college and 
station. 

Rhode Island Station. —George M. Tucker, formerly a regular assistant in agri¬ 
culture and since his return from study in Europe a volunteer assistant at the sta¬ 
tion, has become general manager of a coffee and rubber plantation in the state of 
Oajaca, in Mexico, some 200 miles from Vera Cruz. The plantation is operated by 
Rhode Island capitalists. 

Virginia Coli.kge and Station.— The administration building was burned 
February 1. The building contained many valuable college and station records, and 
the station library and files of publioatious, all of which were lost. W. B. Alwood 
has been given a year’s leave of absence for European travel and study. He plans 
to visit many of the agricultural institutions of England, France, and Germany, and 
will pay especial attention to recent progress in fermentation as applied to the 
manufacture of vinegar and other fermented products from cider. .John F. Ryan, 
of Areola; B. B. Brockenbrough, of Tappahannock; W. Wyndham Robertson, of 
Saltville, and J. S. Musgrave, of Pinopolis, have been appointed members of the 
board of visitors, to serve for four years, in place of W. B. Price, S. H. Graves, J. M. 
Barton, and H. L. Maynard, whose terms expired December 31, 1899. 

West Virginia Station.— T. F. Watson, assistant chemist, died January 14, after 
a severe illness with typhoid fever and pneumonia. 

Post-Graduate Study at Washington. —The committee of the Association of 
American Agricultural (’olleges and Experiment Stations on post-graduate study at 
Washington has brought the matter definitely before the regents of the Smithsonian 
Institution and proposed a tentative plan for an office of post-graduate study in the 
Smithsonian Institution. The matter has been considered by a special committee of 
the board of regents, consisting of ex-Senator Henderson, Pres. W. L. Wilson, Prof. 
Alexander Graham Bell, Pres. J. B. Angell, and Representative Hitt. This commit¬ 
tee has prepared a report which was presented at a recent meeting of the board of 
regents. The concluding lines of this report are as follows: 

^'The committee does not hesitate to express its warm and decided sympathy with 
the general purpose of the movement thus made by the associated colleges. The 
object sought commends itself to us all, and the zeal and ability with which it has 
been pressed upon our consideration by the very able and distinguished educators 
and scientists connected with these colleges furnish ample assurance that the con¬ 
summation of the great and leading object sought by them is only a question of time. 
The material already collected in the bureaus and departments of the Government 
furnishes a rich mine of educational wealth that will not be permitted to remain 
forever undeveloped. This material is now being constantly enriched by the most 
valuable additions to its present enormous wealth. Already it has invited to the 
national capital many distinguished scientists, anxious to avail themselves of the 
superior advantages thus offered for investigation and research. 
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** Yonr o^ommittee, however, is painfhlly impressed with the fact that the powers 
of the Smithsonian Institution as at present or^sranized are scarcely broad enough to 
embrace the work proposed.. And the committee is equally impressed with the fact 
that even with enlarged authority its present financial condition would absolutely 
prevent anything like efficient and creditable performance of the work contemplated. 

^'It is well known to the members of this board that a great wealth of material— 
material which would be of immense utility in the successful accomplishment of the 
purposes indicated by the associated colleges—lies buried in the crypts and cellars 
■of the National Museum. 

If our institution is unable for want of room, as it undoubtedly is, even to place 
this valuable material on exhibition for the public eye, and as Jittle to arrange it 
for scientific uses, the problem of providing halls for lectures ihid meetiiig the nec¬ 
essary expenditures incident to fue work proposed becomes serjpus and formidable 
in the extreme. Your committee is not prepared to make definite recommendations 
to the board for its final or ultimate action. That which is clearly inexpedient 
to-day may become not only expedient but eminently desirable to-morrow.” 

No final action was taken by the regents, and the matter will be further considered 
at a special meeting. 

The committee of the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experi¬ 
ment Stations and a similar committee from the National Educational Association 
will hold a joint meeting in Chicago the latter part of February, with reference to 
securing the cooperation of the two associations in arranging for post-graduate 
study at Washington. 

International Botanical Congress. —According to the Journal of Botany, an 
international botanical congress will be held in Paris in connection with the uni¬ 
versal exposition from the Ist to the 10th of October, 1900. An official commission 
has been organized, among the members of which are M. Prillieux, president, and 
MM. Cuerin and Lutz, secretaries. Among the questions approved by the commis¬ 
sion and which will be presented before the congress are: Monograph studies; a 
discussion of species, hybrids, and crosses; unification of micrometrical measures; 
and the infiuence of the nature of soil and host plants on development of Ihngi. 
The rules for the congress are given, and it is desired that the commission should 
receive official notice as soon as possible of any botanists expecting to take part in 
the congress. 

M18CELI.ANEOU8.—The inaugural lecture of the department of agriculture of the 
University of Cambridge, England, delivered by Professor Somerville, has been pub¬ 
lished by the University Press. The subject of the address is, Some aspects of the 
bearings of education and science on practical agriculture. It points out some of 
the relations of science to agriculture and the advantages of agricultural education. 
It will be remembered that the chair of agriculture in the University of Cambridge was 
endowed for a period of 10 years. It is hoped that it will be the means of increas¬ 
ing the irterest in agricultural education in England and the recognition by farmers 
of the assistance which science and agricultural education can give to agriculture. 

Personal Mention. —Prof. F. Wohltman, of Bonn, yrho has made quite a study 
of tropical agriculture in Africa, has again gone to that country, at the request of 
the (Government, to continue his studies in the Cameroon district. 

Dr. Max Lehmann, formerly assistant in the experiment station at Mockern, has 
become agricultural chemist at the Imperial Central Experiment Station at Tokyo. 

Prof. Max Barth, director of the experiment station at Colmar, Germany, died 
recently in his forty-fourth year. His scientific investigations related principally to 
the culture of grapes and wine making. 

Dr. C. Correns has been chosen associate professor of botany at Tubingen. 

Dr. J. B. De Toni has become professor of botany and director of the Botanical 
Garden of the University of Camerino, succeeding Prof. A. N. Berlese, who has been 
chosen professor of natural science of the Royal Lyceum. 

o 
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the observations noted in the present number in regard to the pres- 

a (e of leacoc 3 rte 8 , or white blood corpuscles, in milk are of interest 
m tl\p fact that the literature contains very little reference to the 
occurrence of these bodies in milk, and fhrthermore from the theory 
which the author advances regarding their peptonizing action. 

Leucocytes are held to be a normal constituent of cows’ milk, and are 
said to be more abundant in cream. These observations are supported 
by the investigations of Eastes, noted in the preceding number. The 
litter found that normal milk always contains leucocytes, the number 
bbing especially marked during the first week of lactation, when they 
06 accompanied by colostrum corpuscles, and then decreasing until 
0liere are only a few. They adhere to the fat globules, which often 
coalesce, forming conglomerations, and hence they are present in largest 
numbers in the cream. 

The presence of leucocytes in milk is not difficult to account for, 
since they are always present in the blood, and are formed in unusually 
large numbers in case of certain diseases or injuries, and accumulate 
in the region of the trouble. They are able to pass the walls of blood 
vessels and cells, and in case of any lesion of the mammary gland or 
udder they would be quite likely to be present and to gain access to 
the milk. 

The paper by Barthel in the present issue attributes to the leucocytes 
of milk, or an enzym secreted by them, the peptonizing action ascribed 
by Babcock and Bussell, of the Wisconsin Station, to the unorganized 
ferment, galactase. The evidence of this action of the lencocytes 
does not appear to be supported by any considerable amount of experi¬ 
mental data. It rests maifily on the similarity between g^actase and 
the leucocytes in giving the Storch test with hydrogen peroidd, and 
in thpir alleged behavior toward certain ansesthetics. But the white 
blood corpuscles found in clotted blood have only a slight digestive 
action, and the work thus far done in introducing blood into sterilized 
millr faila to show that any marked digestive effect is brought about 
^treby. Glaiaotase, on the contrary, has been shown to be an active 
agent in tiiis respect, having a pronounced digestive action on tiie 
iiMMiiiHhlA proteids of milk, in the absence of bacteria, and fuming 
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characteristic decomposition prodacts which distingraish it firom tryprtH 
or any unorganized ferment known. The Storch test has not bees 
relied upon as conclusive evidence of the presence of galactase^ bat 
only as a convenient test for indicating its presence. 

The suggestion that the changes attributed to galactase are traceable 
directly or indirectly to the leucocytes appears to have very little of the 
element of probability in it, in view of the convincing wo^k which has 
been done on galactase; but since leucocytes appear to be a cojustituent 
of milk and the action of these bodies is not definitely known, an inter¬ 
esting line of investigation is opened iip, which may possibly thBtW 
some light on the nature or action of other milk enzyms. 

Dairy bacteriologists seem gradually to be conceding the importiWice 
of the action of milk enzyms in explaining the proteolytic changes in 
cheese during ripening. The contention that the process is due entiriil|y 
to the action of bacteria or other micro organisms has simmered down 
to a controversy in which one point after another has been relegated to 
the background. Little or no new material is being published which 
affords an> additional support to the theory that bacteria are necessary, 
or that unaided they are capable of inducing the characteristic ripen¬ 
ing changes. Lactic-acid bacteria, to which the changes were formerly 
attributed, are no longer held to play more than an incidental rdle in 
the process, and it has even been admitted by a most ardent advocate 
of the bacterial theory that galactase may possibly prepare the casein 
for the action of the lactic acid bacteria, which then complete the 
decomposition. In his latest communication Freudenreich goes so far 
as to say that “for the present we are unable to determine how much 
of the solvent action on the casein is due to the action of the lactic-acid 
ferments and how much to the action of the natural milk enzym,^^ and 
the doubt expressed as to the part played by lactic-acid organisms is 
enforced by his latest experiments. Others have argued that the lactic- 
acid bacteria take no real part in the ripening process further than to 
give it the proper direction, by the conditions which they bring about^ 
and that the true ripening changes and the production of flavor and 
odor are due to a variety of other forms. 

It was quite natural that at the outset the presence of large numbers 
of bacteria in ripening cheese should suggest their causal relation and 
set investigation in that direction; but the demonstration that cheese 
can be made and cured under conditions which preclude the growth of 
bacteria would seem to demand more satisfactory and convincing evi¬ 
dence than has yet been adduced that their presence is not merely an 
accident rather than a necessity. 

In extent and thoroughness the work of Babcock and Bussell sur¬ 
passes that of any other investigators of the subject, and it has been 
notable for its broad-mindedness and freedom from bias. It has been a 
scientific search for the truth, in which the current theories have been 
given full and unprejudiced consideration. The new theories a4vanced 
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bapMRBa. have been founded on ^stematio investigation, and have been 
spotted to critical test before giving them to the public. These facts 
umst strengthen conviction in the accuracy of the general theory that 
enzyms which are inherent in milk play the principal r61e in proteolytic 
diauges in dieese ripening, as reaffirmed in their latest contribution. 

Until recently their work was confined to hard cheese (Cheddar), but 
as. extension of their studies to cottage cheese indicates very strongly 
tftat here too Che digestion of the casein is due chiefiy to galactase in 
tha milk, and that bacteria and molds exercise at most very little 
%ffilil| In foot, the indications are that bacteria of the lactic acid 
grotp have no appreciable effect on casein digestion. 

Uider normal conditions of cheese making a variety of micro-organ- 
ismstare present, and it is quite probable that a number of different 
forqB take part in the ripening process, the galactase peptonizing the 
ci^n, and certain bacteria or molds producing decomposition products 
ifilihe cheese which give it the characteristic taste, odor, and general 
appearance. The degree of activity of these different forms depends 
considerably upon the proportions in which they are present and the 
conditions which they bring abont in the cheese, inhibiting certain 
focms and rendering it a more advantageous medium for the growth of 
others. Oonsequently a knowledge of the essential or desirable fer- 


mORts and micro-organisms and the best conditions for their growth 
wi$'place the curing of cheese on a more intelligent and rational basis. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEMISTET. 

The determination of pentosan free crude fiber accordiaf to 
J. Kbnig, O. Kellner, F. Herring, and O. Zahn {Ztsehr. Untenmeh. 
Nahr. u. GenussmtLj 2 (1899), No. 10^ pp. 784~-786). —In connection with 
a series of feeding experiaients the authors studied the accuracy of 
Kduig’s method (treatment in an autoclave with sulphuric acid and 
glycerin 5 E. S. E., 10, p. 411). Duplicate determinations by the method 
were found to agree about as closely as by the Weende method. The 
amounts of pentosans and nitrogen left in the crude fiber by the ESnig 
and the Weende methods were compared on a number of samples of 
steer dung—material which from its nature contains larger quantities 
of difficultly soluble pentosans and nitrogenous substances than most 
feeding stuffs. The ash-free and water-free fiber by the Kdnig method 
contained from 2.38 to 3.34 cent of i)eutosans, while that obtained 
by the Weende method contained from 16.08 to 19.81 per cent. The 
percentage of nitrogen was slightly higher in the crude fiber prepared 
by the Kiinig method. 

The results obtained by the Koiiig method on straw and a number of 
samples of steer dung were compared with those obtained by the 
Weende method, correcting the latter figures for the pentosans found 
in the crude fiber. The results obtained with the two methods in this 
way were nearly the same in the case of straws, but differed as much 
as 2 per cent in the case of the dungs, there being no regularity as to 
which method gave the higher result. 

The authors consider the Kdnig method an imi)rovement over the 
laborious Weende method. Used in connection with the Tollens 
method for determining i^entosans, the pentosan-free and nitrogen- 
free fiber can be calculated more accurately. The method is recom- 
mended for use in digestion and metabolism experiments as being more 
accurate, rapid, and easier carried out than the Weende method^ and 
as effecting a sharper separation of constituents. 

On the application of the law of equilibrium to the formation 
of oceanic salt beds with special reference to the Stasslurt salt 
deposits, J. H. van^t Hoff and W. Meybrhoffer {ZUchr. PhyHkaL 
Chem., 27 (1898), pp. 75^93, figs. 6; 30 (1899), pp. 64^8,figB.^s ^ 
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em. 8oe. [London], 78 (1900), No. 446, II,p. 13). —^These tvo arti- 
the results of a study of the statics of hydrated magnesium 
tnd camallite, with a brief description of the apparatns and 
nsed. This is the beginning of a systematic study of the 
of the various salts found in sea water, which is considered 
to a clear understanding of the causes producing the Stass- 
other salt deposits. 

DMMhliuitlon of nitrogen in saltpeter, M. Schm^^gbr (Chem, Zig,, BS {1899)^ 
No. —^The anthor briefly reports comparative tests of the Raab-Bottoher, 

IJla«dlp|prarda, and Kjeldabl-Forster methods. All gave results somewhat too low, 
the gMilst error occurring with the Baab-Bottcher method, the least with the 
DevsMp method (£. S. B., 9, p. 723). The latter (reduction in alkaline solution with 
alai|i|||mm-copper<zino alloy) is considered the best and quickest of the methods. 

Qa^e determination of nitric acid in water, M. H5nig (FeBtaoJnift Tech, Hook- 
aohi^MBrUnn, Oct., 1899; aha, in Chem. Centbl., 1899, II, No. 1089). 

Qk the determination of sulphuric acid in the presence of iron, G. Wyrouboff 
8oo, Chim. Paria, S. aer., 91 {1899), No, 94, pp, 1046-1049), 

On the determination of the iodin value, J. Lewkowitsch {Analyst, 94 {1899), 
OoUfPp. 957-959). —A statement of some results obtained in comparing Wijs^ modi- 
illHtiou of Hiibrs process, using a solution of iodin chlorid in glacial acetic acid, 
wfttii the original method. The results lead to the conclusion that the original 
m^lkod is perfectly reliable.— G. w. suaw. 

like detection of salicylic acid and benzoic acid in milk, G. Brbnstbdt {Aroh. 
Phmitm., 987 {1899), pp, 170-179; aha, in Ziaohr, Unterauoh. Nahr, u, Oenuaamtl,, 9 {1899), 
No. 11, p. 866). 

lliethod for detecting and determining formaldehyde in free state and in its 
oombination, G. II. A. Clowes and B. Tollexs {Ber. Deut. Chem. Geaell., 89 {1899), 
No. 15, pp, 9841-9848; aha, in Chem. Zig,, 93 {1899), No. 96, BeperU, p, 350), —^The sub¬ 
stance to be tested for formaldehyde or methylen is heated for 2 hours on a water 
bath at 70 to 80° C. with a mixture of 15 co. hydrochloric acid (sp, gr. 1.19), 15 oc. 
of water, and an excess of phloroglucin. To the flltrate a little concentrated sul¬ 
phuric acid is added and the solution heated again. If the phloroglncid is precip¬ 
itated again it is evident that the hydrochloric acid mixture was not sufficient to 


decompose the methylen derivatives and the experiment must be repeated, heating 
the substance with 5 oc. of water and a mixture of 10 to 20 cc. of concentrated sul- 
plkpric acid, 10 cc. of water, and phloroglucin. 

Beteotion of nicotin, J. Schindelmeiser {Pharm, Centralhalle, 1899, p, 708; aha. 
in^hem, Ztg,, 98 {1899), No. 98, Bepert,, p, 361), —Formaldehyde and concentrated 
ni|^ic acid gives a rose color to dark red with nicotin. 

The analysis of golden sirup, B. Bodmer, N. Leonard, and H. M. Smith {Analyst, 
$4 {1S99 ), Oot., pp. 958-957), —The writers set forth their method of analysis, and 
]^esent analyses of 26 samples of golden simp,'’ 21 of which are made largely 
frem glucose.—o. w. shaw. 

0OW to detect adulterants in milk, Leffmanx and Beam {Dairy, 11 {1899), No, 
Z$IS,p,879), —Qualitative tests are given for the detection of water, coloring mat- 
Isis, antiseptics, and other substances added to milk. 

Simplifying the phenylhydrazin test for sugar, A. Neumann {Arch. Anai. u. 
Physiol,, Physiol. Abt,, 1899, Sup, pi. 9,pp. 549-559, fig. 1). 

Bgg albumin, T. B Osborne {Conneoiiout State Sta. Bpt, 1898, pp. 817-895). —This 
Stticle has been abstracted from another source (£. S. B., 11, p. ^). 

Changes in the physical state of proteid bodies {Ardh. Physiol. [.FflUger'], 78 
j^li99). No. 7-8, pp. 315-345, figs. 8). —A study of a number of proteids by methods of 
physical chemistry 
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Stodias oonoemlng nnolaonas, B.T.Kbuobb (ZUekr. Phjftiol. (|W9)» 

No, pp, SSChSSd ),—^The author reports experiments on the nucleon of Wfiipniimt 
tissue and milk, with special reference to solubility in salt solutions. 

fitemm e^buUn aoluble in water, E. Marcus {ZUohr, Physiol, Chem,, 08 (S809), 
No, pp, 559-67S), —number of experiments are reported. 

Studies on the properties of glutin (gelatin), C. T. MUrnbr (Ztookr, 

Chem., 08 (1899), No. 5-^, pp. 470-608),—II large amount of experimental researcdi is 
reported. The article also contains a bibliography of the subject. 

Methylen-gluoose, a new gluooside from glucose, formaldehyde and Itydro- 
ohlorlo acid, B. Toixens (Ber, Deut. Chem. Oesell., 80 (1899), No. 14, p, 0686; a^a. 4fi 
Chem. Ztg., 08 (1899), No. 88, Bepert.,p. 811), 

Investigation of arabio add from sugar beets, Voto^xk and Sbror {B6hm, 
ZUohr. ZucJcerind., 04 (1899), p. 1; aha. in Chem. Zig., 08 (1899), No. 88, Rep0rU,p.811). 

The saccharification of starch, Pottevin (Ann. Inat. Paateur, 13 (1899), No, 8, 
p. 665; aha. in Chem. Ztg., 03 (1899), No. 84, Bepert., p. 800). —A chemical stUify of the 
process. 

Inorganic ferments: Platinum catalysis and the chemical dynamics of ISTdro- 
gen peroxid, G. Bredig and R. MCller von Bernbck (^Ztachr. Phyaikal. Cham,, 81 
(1899), pp. 068-353, figa. 3). —The analogy of certain reactions induced by inorganio 
substances to true fermentation is pointed out. 

A method for collecting and analyzing intestinal gases and those due to to- 
mentation, N. Zitnst (Arch. Anat. u. Phyeiol., Physiol. AhU, 1899, No. 6-6, pp, 679-686, 
jig. 1). —The author describes in detail an apparatus for the measurement and analysis 
of these gases. 

Report of the Chemical Control Station in Christiania, Norway, 1898, F. H. 
Werbnskiolo (Aaraher. OJjent. Foranat. Landhr, Fremme, 1898, pp. 106-151). 


BOTAmr. 

The flowering and pollination of Indian com, W. B. Lazenbt 

(Froc, Soc. Prom. Agr, 8ci., 1898, pp. 123-129 ).—The author reports 
observations on the flowering of corn, the studies having been made on 
a number of varieties for a considerable time. Among the varieties 
under observation were 5 of dent, 4 of flint, and 4 of sweet com. 
The number of flowers upon a stalk of corn is found to vary widely 
in the same variety as well as to show marked differences. An esti¬ 
mate was made of the average number of pistillate and stamiaate 
flowers of different kinds of corn. The ratio of pistillate to staminate 
flowers in dent corn was 1:6; in flint corn, 1:7, and in sweet eerily 
1:3.5, The author investigated the approximate number of pollen 
grains and ovules in the 3 different classes of corn and gives the ratio 
in round numbers. From the figures given there is shown to be a great 
excess of pollen. The relation between the time of shedding polleu gad 
the appearance of silk is stated, in which it is shown that in a large 
majority of cases the pollen had begun to be shed before the i lBr , 
appeared. It is stated that in several cases where pistillate flowers 
were found associated with the staminate ones that the pistillato 
flowers in every case developed first. As a rule, however, the disohaige 
of pollen is said to begin from 2 to 5 days before the silk appears aodl 
the length of time in which the pollen is discharged varies fiom 5 to 30 
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ient upon the variety, temperature, sanshine, and dryness 
der. 

snrements of the rate of growth of a number of plants, it is 
. plat of Livingston dent was in full blossom 60 days from 
planting and the stalks averaged a little over 8 ft. in height, 
makiiig tiiiarate of growth of these plants a little in excess of 1.5 in. 
per day ibm the date of planting. 

The aiii^r’s conclnsions are that many if not most of the common 
varieties m Indian com require cross pollination, being partially or 
wholly iuApable of producing a fertile ear when limited to pollen from 
the same Italk. The principal reason for this is that the pollen matures 
before thl^ stigmas are receptive. Under favorable circumstances, 
there is |lr^eat excess of pollen produced and corn is usually well pol- 
linatedih fields of considerable size, owing to the duration of the period 
of flosairing. Imperfect ears of corn are not due to imperfect pollina¬ 
tion aibne but to imperfect ovules as well. 

I^fTtilization of the muskmelon, F. W. Kane (Proc. 8oo. Prom. Agr. 

1B98, pp. 150,151). —Themuskmelon is generally reported as being 
eithef moncecious or dia3Gious but the author reports that in examin¬ 
ing wfcat were considered i)istillate flowers well developed stamens 
were Ibund. On closer examination there were found not only well- 
deveillped stamens but the stamens were prolific with pollen. The 
same varieties were later examined out of doors and found not to vary 
in the least. Of a number of varieties examined the flowers of 84 
proived to be perfect and only 11 imperfect or monoecious. Many 
flowers were covered just previous to opening and then pollinated with 
their own pollen with the result that many specimens were developed 
which were comparatively self-fertile. 

Xnlluence of light on the formation of active proteid materials 
te plants, W. Pax.ladin (Bev. Gen. Bot., 11 [1899), No. 123, pp. 81-105; 
aUo hriefiy noted in Compt. Bend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 127 [1899), No. 6, 
pp. 377-379). —In a previous work (E. S. R., 8, p. 843) the author has 
show the correlation existing between the respiratory energy of plants 
andsfxhe amount of active nitrogenous compounds which are formed. 
Thseell products are classified by the author into dead products, of 
wh^ the cell membrane, starch, crystals of calcium oxid, aleuron 
gripp e crystalloids, and proteids dissolved in cell sap are the principal 
oiieS| and living or active products, such as protoplasm, nucleus, chlo- 
rop%ll grains, and leucites. Some of the conditions under which the 
hmir class of products are formed are shown in the present paper 
16 experiments, which are described in considerable detail, were 
^ly made upon etiolated bean seedlings grown in 5 and 10 per cent 
tions of sugar. After about 6 days, plants which had been kept 
ipkness were compared with those grown in the light for the same 
It was found that the leaves assimilated in the light three times 
Finuch saccharose as in darkness. In the presence of saccharose the 
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synthesis of proteid material takes place much more energiltically in 
the light than in darkness. For 100 gm. of ftesh leaves the nitrogen 
in the proteid substances increased 248 mg. in the light as compared 
with 97 mg. in darkness. The regeneration of proteids takes place much 
more actively in the blue portion of the spectrum than in the yellow. 
The presence of an abundant carbohydrate reserve and the action of 
light are indispensable to the normal formation of nitrogenous sub¬ 
stances in living leaves. 

The respiration of the plants in light and darkness was compared. 
It was shown that when cultivated in sugar solutions, leaves which are 
exposed to the light give off more than twice as much carbon dioxid as 
those cultivated under the same conditions but kept in the dark. 

The author states that there is a correlation between the carbon 
dioxid given off and the nitrogen content of the x)roteids, and in each 
series of experiments when comparisons were made between leaves 
exposed to fhe light and those kept in darkness, the proportion of car¬ 
bon dioxid to nitrogen was constant. 

Effect of electric light upon the tissues of leaves, W. W. 
Bowlee {Proc, Soc, Prom. Agr. 8cL^1898^pp. 50 - 58 ^ pis. 2). — In connec¬ 
tion with studies of the general effect of electric light upon growth and 
maturation, investigations were undertaken to determine what, if any, 
effect electric light has upon the tissues of plants. When the arc light 
is used it has been known for sometime that some plants are seriously 
injured while others are little or not at all affected. Experiments were 
conducted by the author to ascertain the change in structure of the 
tissues of plants susceptible to the influence of electric light, and the 
difference in leaf structure that enables one group of plants to with¬ 
stand the electric light while another in the same condition would be 
seriously injured or totally destroyed. 

Four species of plants were selected for special study, 2 of which 
showed an immediate injury under the light, and 2 others which were 
apparently not at all affected. The ones selected to represent the 
plants susceptible to light were heliotrope and coleus; and those not 
susceptible, Fwu$ eJastwa and a species of Ooronilla. The plants were 
divided into 2 groups, one of which was kept under conditions of 
normal light and darkness while the other was placed about 1 meter 
from a naked arc light in such a position as to receive the direct rays 
of light. The leaves were examined before and after exposure to the 
light and the differences noted. The tissues of the leaves which were 
not perceptibly affected by the light were not altogether uniform, and 
were developed in such a way as to retard too rapid transpiration. In 
the case of the leaves affected by the light their structure was quite 
uniform and the cell walls comparatively thin. The immediate efibct of 
the light upon these leaves is shown by the upper epidermis, the cells 
of which completely collapse. After 8 hours subjection to an unscreened 
arc light the epidermis on both heliotrope and coleus leaves had ool- 
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lapsed aeM^e epidermal hairs exhibited a tendencj in that direction. 
This ii\jafsiis effect may be prevented by the interposition of a screen 
of ordinary!glass. The author thinks the effect is produced by the 
destmctio9Sit)f the protoplasm itself and not by any increased activity 
in transpinii^ion. 

Plant relK^onB ; A first book of botany, J. M. Coultkr (2iew York: D. Apple- 
ton ^ Co., 18^, pp. VII -f- S64, figs. 206). 

Recent additions to systematic agrostology, Lamsox-Scribxek ( U. S. Vept. 
Agr., THvieieit of Agrostology Circ. 15, pp, 10, jigs. 5), —This circular is supplemental 
to the trandated edition of Hackers '^True Grasses/^ which appeared in 1890. 
Recent important additions to the literature and descriptions of new genera have 
been cited in Hackel’s supplement to the above work The recently-described gen¬ 
era and inWortant changes in the nomenclature not published in the supplement 
warrant thpr presentation at this time for the use of American students of grasses. 

New spardes of North American grasses, F. Lamsox-Scrikxbr ( JJ. S. Dept. Agr., 
DUfision of Agrostology Cir. 16, pp. 6, Jigs. 2). —The following new species of grasses 
are described by the author: Puccinellia simplex, Poa ouriifolia, nnd. Daclyloctenium 
austreUieneei and Panicum orinum, P. inflatum, P. thurowii, and P. ocionodum are 
described by the author, in conjunction with J. G. Smith. A number of new com¬ 
binations of names are also given. 

Some eoological notes on Iowa grasses, L. H. Pammel ( Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. 
Soi., 1898, pp. 204-211). —The author gives the distribution of Iowa grasses as related 
to ecologioaf factors from which it appears that there is but a single species of grass 
which is adapted to salt marshes or alkali soils. Among the Xerophytic grasses 
which are adapted to growth in rather dry soils 17 species are enumerated. A strik¬ 
ing peculiarity of all the Xerophytic grasses is that they grow in bunches. The 
leaves are sc constructed that transpiration is reduced to a minimum. 

Of the third group, termed Mesophytic grasses, 20 species are enumerated which 
are adapted to forest and praiiie regions. The H 3 drophytic grasses, or those which 
are unable to withstand the injurious effect of dry soil and weather, are lepresented 
by 11 species. A final class, which the author has termed Agragrian, embraces those 
species which are not limited to any peculiar condition of soil or climate, but have 
adapted themselves to a variety of conditions. Twelve such species are enumer¬ 
ated, this list including many of the more common weed-like grasses. 

A synoptic conspectus of the native and garden species of Aconitum of 
North America, K. C. Davis {Minnesota Bot. Studies, 2. ser., 1899, pt. 3, pp. 345-352). 

A sjm^peic conspectus of the native and garden Aquilegias of North Amer¬ 
ica, K, C. DU.VIS {Minnesota Bot. Studies, 2. ser., 1899, pt. 3, pp. 331-343). 

Thogeenee Psalliota, C. G. Lloyi> {Mycological Notes, 1899, No. 4, pp. 25-30). —The 
author desffibes a number of new species of this genus, and gives a synopsis and 
notes on the species recorded from this country. Psalliota has been adopted by the 
author as thf name for the genus Agaricus. 

Soaae amv species of Aspergillus, C. Wkiimer {Bot. Centhl., 80 {1899), No. 12, 
pp. 449^^1, fig. 1). — Aspergillus varians, A. minimus, and A. ostianus are described 
and their sillatlonships discussed. 

NoIm cm the fertilization of flowers, W. M. Muxsox {Proo. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sci., 
170-183) —Notes are given on some of the more salien^* points concerning 
thapmmmi of the male nucleus from the pollen grain to the embryo sac, the idea 
beli^ghii'wng together the available data for use in fhture work. Notes are given 
on tte eli^aoter of the pollen grain, on its germination, and the growth of the 
peltehMie, and on the method of entering the nueellns. Some of the se(‘ondary 
e flh sili s y pollination are pointed out and statements g^ven relative to the amount of 
for fertilization. 
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On tile Amotions of aerial roots, A.Nabokich {BoU CenihhySO T^oa, 9ypp, 

SSl-^40; 10,pp. 976-^84; 11, pp. 48S^$£; lS,pp. 471-477; lS,pp, 608-510, p|t. £). 

The distribution of litliium in plants, E. Tschbrmak {Ztaohr, Lat^iw, Ferauokw^ 
Oeaterr,, 2 {1899),pp, 660-571; aha. in Chem. Ztg,, 2$ {1899), Ko, 102, Bepart^p, 581), 

Aldehyde in green leaves, J. Heinkb and £. BrattxmCllkr {^, Dent, Boi, 
Qaaall,, 17 {1899), pp, 7-12; aha. in Jour, Boy, Microa, Soc. [Xondon], 1899,pt, 5,p, 499 ),— 
A namber of neriesof experiments on ditferent plants to determine the ^ftffeot of light 
on the amonnt of aldehyde contained in green leaves is reported, which the 
results secured were not uniform, but in general it is claimed that dep^ving plants 
of light caused a distinct diminution in the amount of aldehyde pitssent. The 
authors conclude that aldehyde is probably not the first product of itBsimilation, 
but whatever the first product may be, it is in the majority of cases fir4t condensed 
into sugar. 

Cane sugar in plants, E. Schujlzk {Ztschr. Phya, Chem,, 27 {1899), pp. 267-291; aha, 
in Jour. Boy. Microa. Soc. [London'], 1899, pt. 6, p. 612 ).—The author repo^ the wide 
distribution of cane sugar in ripe seeds of plants, although in many caies it occurs 
in very small nuantities. It has been observed in the seeds of a number of conifers. 
Cano sugar is considered of importance as a reserve material in the process of ger¬ 
mination, but as it increases as growth jirooeeds it probably fulfills lother uses; 
Accompanying cane sugar there are frequently present in large quantities other solu¬ 
ble sugars capable of inversion. 

Concerning reserve protein, J. Grubs {Wohnachr. Brau., 16 {1899), No. 41, pp, 
6S2-6S4, pi, 1), 

On the chemistry of chlorophylls, L. Makculkwski {Jour. Praki. Ohetn., ti. aer., 

60 {1899), pp. 91-96). 

The physiology of tuber formation, H. VOchting {Jahrb. Wia. Bot. [jTrinysiisim], 
84 {1899), No. 1, pp. 1-148, pla. 6, Jiga.9 ).—The results of experiments and studies on 
the production of organs modified to perform vicarious functions are reported. The 
structure and xihysiology of tuber formation is given for normal and special condi¬ 
tions. The subjects of experiment embraced Oxalia craaaicauUa, Bouaaingaultia 
haaelloidea, ThJadiantha duhia, (Uoxinia apecioaa, Baphanua aaiivua, Heliemthua tuber- 
oaua, Sedum maximum, Jpioa tnberoaa, and several varieties of potatoes. 

A case of atavism in the potato, S. Rhodin {Tidahr. Landtmiin, 20 {1899), No. 
12, pp. 207-210). 

On the effect of acid gases on plants, Wielrr {Verhandl. Naturhiai. I'er. Preuaa. 
Bheinlande, 66 {1899), No. l,pp. 44-49 ),—The effect of fumes and vapors carrying acid 
gases as shown by studies of foliage and wood are given. 

The toxic effect of ammonium salts, S. Takabayashi {Imp. Vniv, Col. Agr, 
[Tokyo] Bui., vol. 8, No. 3, p. 266; aba, in Ann. Agron., 25 {1899), No, 6, p. SOI). 

Blectrolytic dissociation and its toxic effect, J. F. Clark {Jour. Phya. Chem., 
8 {1899), pp. 263-317). 

The influence, of inorganic salts on the conidia formation of Aspergillus 
niger, A. YasuUa {Boi. Mag. [Tokyo], 13 {1899), No. 149, pp. 85-90). 

Formation of conidia in fungi, C. Werner {Die Bedingung der Coridien-hildung 
hei eiffigen Pilzen. Frankfort-onJhe-Main, 1898, pp. 48, figa. 55; aba. in Jour. Boy. Microa, 
Soc. [London], 1899, No. 4, p. 420 ),—The author distinguishes in Neotria oimnaharina 
three forms of conidia. The first, which he calls aquatic, may be abstricted in an 
irregular way fi^m all the hypha*. The second are aerial conidia formed on simple 
or branched erect conidiophores; and the last group, those formed oa branched 
crowded hyphir, have often a stiong developed stroma, their form being always 
narrowly elliptical. The first kind are formed in fluid media, the seaond on a 
nutrient agar or gelatin, and the third are produced when the substratum is drier 
than the surrounding air. The formation of the conidia is found to decreaee as the 
concentration of the medium is increased. In Volutella ciliata abundance of nufri- 
ment and low transpiration induces the formation of tufts of conidiophores, wlllUi 
if the nutriment is deficient and transpiration low, simple conidiophores are 
produced. 
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Hitragin maUBL the nodulee of leguminous plants, Mjlkia Dawson ( Phil. Trans, 
Jiap. Soo, Lond^nf ser. B, 19$ (1899), pp. 1-28^ pi. 1 ),—This is the complete paper, a 
r^sum^ of whii^h has already appeared (E. 6. R., 11, p. 25). An extensive review of 
literature is gtrren and the author’s experiments are described in detail. 

Bxperlmenfs with Alinit, W. Kuf'GBU and W. Schnkidewind {Landw. Jahrb.f 
28 {1899)t jVb* 9-^9 PP- 579-591 ).—Details are given of pot, bed, and lield experiments 
with Alinit. No benefit whatever resulted from its use on sugar beets, potatoes, 
oats, or mustgi'd, the crops experimented with. 

Influence of organic material on the action of nitrifying organisms, S. Wino¬ 
gradsky and V. OmI^^liansky {Arch. Sd. Biol, I8t. Petemhitrg^, 7 {1899) j No. 5, pp, 
2SS-271), 

ZOOLOGY. 

Results 1 obtained by bacteriological methods of fighting sus¬ 
liks (Spelrmophilus rufescens) {Selsk, Khoz, i ljye8oi\, 193 (1899)^ 
Mar,jp;p, 583-618 ),—In experiments conducted for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the value of different disease germs in destroying susliks, cul¬ 
tures were made of the germs of chicken cholera, mouse typhus of 
Loftier, mouse dysentery of Danisch, Merezkhovski’s suslik bacillus, 
and the rat bacillus of Isachenko. 

The method of infecting the susliks with cultures of various germs 
maybe deacribed as follows: Wheat was heated in water up to the 
boiling point, then removed and thoroughly dried in the sun. It was 
afterward8<placed in sacks and kept until needed for use in the held. 
The wheat* was infected with the pathogenic germs by soaking it, in 
the field, in vessels containing the cultures of the germs. As soon as 
the wheat was thoroughly saturated, it was used for infecting the bur¬ 
rows, a small quantity being placed in each burrow. During laboratory 
experiments with these disease germs upon susliks, it was found that 
the virulence of the bacilli could be increased to a considerable extent 
by passing cultures through the organism of susliks. The degree of 
virulence of cultures of chicken cholera when passed through the sus¬ 
liks was highest on the fifth and sixth days; of the Loftier bacillus, on 
the ninth day. 

The bacilli of mouse typhus and mouse dysentery were found very 
effective in the destruction of susliks. The bouillon cultures of the 
pathogenic germs were prepared on the day previous to use. As soon 
as the wheat had been soaked in the culture, a tablespoonful of it was 
immediately placed in a burrow. Experiments in the held demon¬ 
strated that if no green herbage is to be found and if every burrow is 
infected, the bacilli of chicken cholera or mouse typhus may be relied 
upon for favorable results in destroying susliks. It was found, how¬ 
ever, that when some burrows were infected and others left uninfected, 
the disease was not transmitted from the susliks of infected burrows to 
those of the uninfected burrows except to a limited extent.— p. fire¬ 
man. 

The UFe history and means of combating the tobacco nematode 
(Heteradera radicicola) in Deli, J. Van Breda db Haan {Meded, 

Landh. Flantentuin, 1899^ No, 35j pp. 68, pis, 3 ).—In this article the 
17020—No. 8-2 
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author gives detailed descriptions of the egg, larval, an<i^«diilt forms 
of a nematode which was found to be very injurious to toteooo in Deli. 
An account is given of the life history, habits, systematic bosition, and 
distribution of the nematode, and the internal and externsl appearance 
of the galls caused by the activity of the nematodes qpon tobacco 
roots are described and figured. 

The results of the author’s work may be summarized as irilows: The 
nematode which was found parasitic upon the roots of tke tobacco 
plant is considered to bo Heterodera radicicola. This nemslbode occurs 
upon many other plants, even in virgin forest land. When the nema¬ 
tode penetrates the roots of tobacco, a gall formation results, which' 
modifies the structure of the roots, producing an increase of parenchyma 
cells and a number of so-called giant cells. The eggs are ^nd inside 
of the gall tissue, and the young, after hatching in this situation, may 
eventually emerge from the galls and can live for some tjpi® outside. 
It is probable that Heterodera can also live saprophyt^pally. The 
destruction ol the root tissue hinders the normal development of the 
plants by i)reventing the proper amount of water in Hie pai*ts of 
the plants above ground. As soon as the galls reach a certain age, they 
may split oiien and thus allow other organisms to enter apd cause the 
Iiremature death of the plants. Culture methods may be adopted 
which will prevent in a large degree the distribution of Heterodera. 
When the soil is once infested with these nematodes, it cim be freed 
from them by the use of gasoline and other chemical substances. 

Nature’s foresters, E. IT. Eorbi sii {MaaBachusettH State Bd, Agr^^Ept, 189S, pp, 
279-S94 ),—This paper gives a })opiilar account of the ac.tivity of thesrarious birds, 
iiiaiumals, aud insects in scattering the seeds and nuts of different ^forest trees as 
w<*ll as in destroying buds and branches of trees. 

All observation on the feeding habits of the chipping sparrow, G. M. Weed 
(Proc, Soo. Prom, Agr, Soi,^ 1898j pp, 109-111 ),—An abridged form of New Hampshire 
Station IlnUetin 65 (E. S. R., 8, pp. 726,727). 

Animals injurious to sugar beets, W. Herzog {Monographie dor £uokmriihe, 
Mnmbiirg: L, Vohb, 1899, pp. 144-16o). —In his monograph of the sigmr beet the 
antlior devotes one section to a discussion of the animal enemies of the sugar beet. 
Among nematodes tiio author gives consideration to Heterodei'a BchachHii, Dorylaimus 
condamnuB, Ji.iucertua, ami 1). makrodonis. The nematodes are paratitissed by sev¬ 
eral species Oi fungi. 

Eiological and economic notes are also given on numerous species of inseots, centi¬ 
pedes, and earthworms. 

An epizooty of Strongylus strigosus in rabbits in Scotland, F. V. Theobald 

{Jour, Southeast. Agr. Pol., Wye, 7899, No, 8, pp. GO-OJ), —This nematode is reported 
as having caused the death of large numbers of rabbits by perforating the waUs of 
the stomach. 

Red cats and disease, R. Henry {Trane, and Proo, New Zealand /ntit#, SI {1898)^ 
pp. 680-G8S), —The raising of cats to assist in the extermination ofjpUits gives 
some economic importance to these animals. During several disastrons outbreaks 
of distemper among cats it was observed that cats of a rod color were almost 
entirely immune to the disease. 
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fermentatioxi without yeast cells, E. Buchner and E. 
Bapp (Ber. Deut. Chem. Oesell.j 32 (1899)^ pp. 2086-2094; abs, in Jour. 
Boy. Micron. Soc. [London]^ 1899j pt. 6j pp. 622^ 623). —The authors’ con¬ 
clusions, based upon a large number of experiments, are quoted as 
follows: 

(1) When yeast which has been well triturated with kieselguhr and 
quartz saod, is fractionally filtered under a pressure of 60 kg. per sq. 
cm., the liquid which runs through first is far less active than the later 
fractions, tie most active portion being obtained by a second tritura¬ 
tion and filtration without the addition of more water. From 1,200 
gm. of yeast with the gradual addition of 65 cc. of water, 730 cc. of 
active extract may be obtained. When, however, the extract is filtered 
through biscuit porcelain, the first 20 cc. are much more active than 
any of the subsequent fractions. 

(2) Fermentation takes place equally readily with solutions contain¬ 
ing from 15 to 30 per cent of sugar; in such case toluene is added and 
the fftnperature kept at 23^ 0. When sugar is not present, very little 
fermentation takes place, the maximum amount of carbon dioxid 
evolved from 20 cc. of extract, after 40 hours, being 0.06 gm., and after 
88 hours, 0.1 gm. 

(3) Starch itself is not fermented by the extract, but “ soluble starch” 
an^ dextrins of various origins are readily fermented. 

(4) Glucose and fructose are fermented at practically the same rate, 

both by yeast extract and by fresh Munich bottom yeast. This con¬ 
clusion is, however, not in accord with statements made by other 
authorities. ^ 

(5) The previous irregularities noticed on the addition of potassium 
arsenite to the yeast extract are probably to be explained by the pro¬ 
teins in the extract protecting the zymase from the action of the 
arsenite; as it has been found that the dilution of the extract with 
water, in the presence of 2 per cent of arsenite, practically stops fer¬ 
mentation, whereas dilution with blood serum or liquids rich in pro* 
teids, or even sugar solution, in the presence of the same amount of 
arsenite, retards the fermentation to a slight extent only. Glucose can 
also be fermented to a certain extent by yeast extract in the presence 
of arsenite. 

Bacteria in flowers, D. Freire {Compt. Bend. Acad. 8ci. Paris, 
128 (1899)j No. 17y pp. 146-149). —The author reports a number of exper¬ 
iments in which cultures were made in both liquid and solid media 
from the carpels, stamens, stigmas, and anthers of a number of culti¬ 
vated flowers. 

From the anthers of Hibiscus rosa sinensis a new species was culti¬ 
vated to which the name of Micrococcm crudformus was given. From 
the corolla of the Eothschild rose, Leptothrix ochraoea was secured, and 
from a 100-leaved rose. 2 organisms, Streptococcus pyogenes and a new 
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organism, Bacillus gallicusy were isolated. From a caMltawd j| 0 #er 
{Ipomcda quamoclit) 2 species were isolated, the first havinpp|i|||>i^|pra)C< 
ters of Micrococcus salivarius pyogenes and the second wMMeoglliaed 
as Spirillum pHcatile. Cultures made from the fiowers if 4i)ie peaeh 
showed the presence of Bacillus pyocyaneus ^ 

The author states that in these cultures the pigments ve^ ibequeiitly 
were of the same color as the flower or part of the fiowen^pppa which 
they were taken, and lie is disposed to believe that there isipme rela¬ 
tionship between the two. It was further stated that th^to* different 
micro-organisms in their cultures gave off odors analogous*^4o those of 
the flowers from which thej^ were taken. For such organipu he pro¬ 
poses the name Osmogenici. ^ 

Bacteria in agriculture, A. .1. McClatciiik (Paoijic Pural Press, f>,9 (1900), No. 3, 
pp. 36,37). —A ]»opnlar ]>a])er. 

Bactericlogy, A. (J. HuMriiiocY {IVaus. Jilinois State JJoi't. Sov., 9998, pp. 936- 
9>W ).—The author disciiHHes the Hignifieaiice of hacteriology in qneHtiMacf human 
and iinimal sanitation and in relationship to soil piohlenis and fenzientatioii 
processes. ^ 

Bacteria; especially as they are related to the economy of nature, to Indus¬ 
trial processes, and to the public health, G. Nkwman {London: 19«9sn Murray, 
1899, pp. A VJ-{-351; rev. in Nature, 60 {1899), No. 1558, p. 434). 

Germs and their work in fermentations, J. Nklson (.Vetc Jetsey pas. JUpi. 1898, 
pp. 248-387, ph. 5). —A popular discussion is given of the subject of lieoteria and 
fermentations brought about by their action. This article in an abridged form was 
puldishcd as Hullctin 134 of the station (K. S. K., 11, p. 125). 

Bacteria in sanitation; their uses in agriculture, the arts, and iMustries, L. 
H. Pammrl {Iowa Stale Ayr. Sov. lipt, 1898, pp. 59-56).—K popular article on the sub¬ 
ject of germ disc^ises and of the activity of bacteria in other lields in relation to 
agricultuie. 

On the making and application of pure cultures, L. F. Kosengrkn {Meddel. 
K. Landtbr. Sfyr., 1899, No. 56, pp. 38-44). 

On some new methods and apparatus for the bacteriological labciwfecny, 
J. Nklhon {New J<Tsey Sias. Rpt. 1898, pp. 943-948, pis. 3). —Brief notes are given on 
fixing films to cover glasses, dilution methods for milk, counting colonies grown in 
tube cultures, filling culture tubes with media, a sterile water tank, a sterile milk 
container and ])a8tcurizing can, dust-pioof filtering liulbs and their amlioation, 
universal pasteurizing and sterilizing apparatus, and on rubber caps Ht oolture 
tubes. 

Three.newly found lactic-acid bacteria in ensiled beet chips, E. Wxiss 
{Jour. Landw., i7 {1899), No 9, pp. 141-161). —Three different forms of bactsma were 
found, all of which produced lactic acid. These the author calls Baoterimm petbuH- 
acidi I, II, III. 

A sugar bacterium, H. Maksiiall Ward and J. R. Grbkn {Proc. Roy. Aoc. 
don^, 64 {1899), No. 114, pp. 65-84). —Studies are reported of a species of BkoMium 
which is associated with a yeast, the two forming a sort of excrescence Sggar 
cane. These clumps are said to be quite like those of the ginger-beer and 

are used in making a fermented effervescent drink. The organism wi^ ppmiant 
only oane and allied sugars aud will not grow in acid media. Its bel^isr on a 
number of media is given, and the relation of the two organisms 
There was at first thought to be a symbiosis between the yeast and the UMisria, bat 
subsequent investigations seem to indicate that the bacterium is a saplgpiiy^ Hr* 
ing at the expense of the nitrogenous excreta of the yeast. It is not at af fMallio, 
the yeast never being iiyured by its presence. 
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A #oi2 taoillns of the typo of Do Bary's B. megatheritiin, W. 0. Sturois 
(Pfoe. Moff* Soo. [XcMKfon], 64 {1899)^ No,409,pp. 340-342 ),—The author describos a 
baeillns which was isolated from clayey and gravelly soil at a depth of about 1 inch. 
It is said to be straight or slightly onrve<l, 3.4 to 7.7 u by 1.2 to 1.5 lu in size, and 
ooooTs as isolated rods or in long chains. 

The oharacteristies of the organism in different media and reaction toward heat, 
oxygen, etc., are given, and it appears to have affinities with a number of species. 
It seems quite near the Ji. megatherium described by De liary and further studies 
may show them identical, in which case added interest will be given the subject 
as showing remarkable variation in the species. 

Chaugoo produced in the molecular concentration and electric conductivity 
of culture media produced by the growth of bacteria, G. N. Smith {Jour. Kxpt. 
Med., 4 {1899), No. 2, pp. 236-243). 

Decomposition of cement by bacteria, A. Stt^tzer and R. Hartlub {ZUehr. 
Angew. Chem., 1899, pp. 402-403; aha. in Jour. Chem. Soc. [JAmdon], 76 {1899), No. 441, 
II, p. 606). 

Quick vinegar bacteria, F. Rothenhach {Wchnachr. lirau., 16 {1899), No. 8, jjp. 
100-102; aha, in Jour. Soc, Chem. Ind., 18 {1899), No. 4, p. 387). 

The nutrition of yeasts, I, A. L. Stern {Jour. Chem,. Soc. [London^, 75 {1899), 
No. 436, pp. 201-211). 

The fermentation of rafflnose by Saocharomyoes pombe, 11. <iili.ot {IM. Soc. 
Beige Mioroa., 25 {1898-99), pp. 29-44). 

Ferments, E. Estauni^ {Lea fermenla. Paria : Perrin Co., 1899, pp. 363). 

The soluble ferments and fermentation, J. H. Grben {London and Ntnv York: 
TheMaomillan Co., 1899, pp. XIV, 480). 

Diastase or soluble ferments, H. 0oiti*in {Lea diaatasea ou ferments noluhlea. 
Faria: Lechevalier, pp. 20,figa, 17). 

Fermentation without yeast (/Set. -Imer., 8 {1899), No. 26, p. 407). 

Recent researches on the proteolytic diastase of yeast esctract, L. Gerkt and 
M. Hahn {Ber. Deut. Chem. Oeaell.,31 {1898), p. 2335; aha. in Bui, Soc. Chim. Paria, 
2^i {1899), No. 9, pp. 431, 432). 

The saccharification of starch by means of malt diastase, H. Pottkvin (La 
aacekarifioation de Vamidon par la diaataae du malt. Theaia, Sceaux, 1899, pp. 67). 

Concerning the glucocids and enzym found in certain species of Spiraea, 
M. W. Belierinck (Centhl. Bakt. u. Par., 2. Aht., 5 {1899), No. 12, pp. 426-429). 

On the presence in the animal organism of a soluble ferment which reduced 
nitrates, E. ABELOUSaudE. GI^Rard {Compt. Rend. Acad. Set. Pavia, 129 {1899), No. 1, 
pp. 56-68; S, pp. 164-166). 

On the presence of oxidizing ferments in some phaenogams, N. Pahserini 
(Nuovo Gior. Bot. Ital., 6 {2899), pp. 296-322). 

Ferments in wine diseases, J. Laborde {Stances Soc. Soi. Phga. et. Nat. Bordeaux, 
1898, pp. 149-166 ).—The bitterness of wine, or ‘^ciisse," is said to l)e caused by 
ssrobio organisms either completely or facultatively, and turned wines are due to 
either sBrobic or ansBrobic organisms. 

Studies of the Borscht or Barszoz fermentation of red beets, S. Ephi bin 
{Arch. JJyg., 36 {1899), No. 2, pp. 146-167). 

The action of formaldehyde on enzyme and on certain proteids, C. L. Bliss 
and F, G. Now {Jour. Expt. Med., 4 {1899), No. 1, pp. 47-80). 

METEOEOLOGT. 

Metsorological observations, J. £. Ostbandeb and A. G. Mona¬ 
han {Ma88a>ohti8€tt8 Hatch Met, Buis. 130^ 131^ 132^ pp, 4 each). —Sum- 
xoaries of observations on pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, 
wind, sunshine, cloudiness, and casual phenomena daring October, 
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November, and December, 1899. The general character of theiriMI|ir 
of each month is briefly discassed and the December bulletin gives g 
summary for the year. The principal data in this summaay arSr m 
follows; 

Preaeure^ (inches).—Maximum, 30.92, January 2; minimum, 29.10, DeoetthielH; 
mean, 30.011. Air iempei'ature (degrees F.).—Maximum, 93, June 5; ininimni% 
January 2; mean, 46.8; mean sensible (wet bulb), 43.7; annual range, 114.Si^ tnaxi- 
mum daily range, 47, April 29; minimum dally range, 4.5, March 15, Noveiij|Mr 15, 
December 5; mean daily range, 21.2. Mean dew point, 40.1; nifA force 

of vapor, 0.420; moan relative humidity, 75.6. Precipitation. —Total rainfall4i||liielted 
snow, 41.49 in.; number of days on which 0.01 in. or more rain or melted sno^jlieir, 
110; total snow fall, 52 in. Weather. —Mean cloudiness observed, 54 per ceats '^otal 
cloudiness recorded by sun thermometer, 2,210 hours, or 50 per cent; number of iflear 
days, 81; number of fair days, 139; number of cloudy days, 135. Bright eunakbi^, — 
Number of hours recorded, 2,245, or 50 per cent. Wind. —Prevailing direction,W., 
SW.; total movement, 47,110 miles; maximum daily movement, 449 miles, February 
13; minimum daily moA’-emont, 4 miles, December 18; mean daily movement, 129 
miles; mean hourly velocity, 5.2 miles; maximum pressure per square foot,23 lbs., 
or 66 miles per hour, March 7, N. E. Dales of frosts. —Last, May 4; first, September 
14. Dates of snoto .—Last, April 16; first, November 12. 

Meteorological obaervatione. 1890-1898, E. SiXT {Boh Inst. Agr. Sdo Paulo, 
10 {1899), No. 7, pp. 54(i, 917). —This is a summary by months (with averages for each 
year) of observations on atmospheric pressure, temperature, humidity, precipitation, 
cloudiness, and direction of wind. 

On the mechanics of cyclones, Bjeuknbs (Chem. Ztg,, S3 {1899), No. 79, p.8SS)* — 
A brief reference to a paper presented before the German Society of Naturalists and 
Physicians at its meeting September 17-23, 1899. 


WATER-SOUS. 

Investigations on the influence of salts on soil moisture, E. 

WoLLNY {Vrtljschr. Bayer, Landw, Bathes, I (1899), No, 4, Bup. 1, pp, 
137-479,fi<j, 1 ).—This is a contribution from the agricultural experi¬ 
ment farm of the technical high school in Munich. Previous work 
along this line is briefly reviewed and experiments by the author dur¬ 
ing a number of years are reported in detail and discussed in their 
practical bearing. The apparatus used, a kind of lysimeter, is described 
and illustrated. This consists of a zinc box 30 cm. deep and 20 cm. 
S(|uare, closed at the bottom with a funnel for collecting the drainage 
water. Tlie lysimeter is inclosed in a double-walled wooden jacket 
which is filled with humus soil. In the experiments reported sodium 
chlorid, }>otassium chlorid, ammonium chlorid, calcium chlorid, mag¬ 
nesium chlorid, sodium nitrate, potassium sulphate, sodium sulphate, 
ammonium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, potassium carbonate, mono¬ 
potassium phosphate, and monocalcium phosphate were used at rates of 
445 to 891 lbs. per acre. 

The general conclusion was reached that the application of soluble 

* Reduced to freezing and sea level. 

* In ground shelter, 51 ft. below level of other instruments. 
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saltB increases the water supply of the soil and lessens the amount of 
water transpired by plants, but that these effects of the salts are of no 
benefit to the plant, because the increased growth due to the applica¬ 
tion of the salts uses more water than the soil gains as a result of the 
application of the salts. Moreover, in dry weather, when the moisture 
of the soil is of most importance, the soil solutions are likely to become 
so concentrated by evaporation as to partially or completely prevent 
the taking up of water by the roots of plants. It appears, therefore, 
that the benefit as regards soil moisture which on theoretical grounds 
would be expected from the application of soluble salts to the soil is 
not, as a rule, realized in practice. 

Some physical and chemical peculiarities of arid soils, E. W. 
Hilgard {Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sei. 1898 ^ pp. 70-76 ).—This article sum¬ 
marizes the results of investigations at the Oalifornia Station given in 
U. S. Weather Bureau Bui. 3 (E. S. li., 3, p. 276), as well as those of 
more recent studies along the same lines, which have been reported in 
publications of the station (E. S. B., 10, pj). 220, 225). The practical 
bearing of these results is briefly discussed. 

The main points brought out by the investigations areas follows: 
The soils of the arid region are as a rule sandy, silty, or pulverulent, 
and rarely contain clay. Kaoliuization and the subsequent formation 
of clay goes on in them to a very limited extent, being i)artially replaced 
by the formation of zeolitic compounds. There is practically no differ¬ 
ence between soil and subsoil. The sand ” of such soils includes some 
quartz particles, but is made up largely of particles of other rock min¬ 
erals. The soils are as a rule richer in plant food than soils of humid 
regions, this being esjiecially true of lime (12-14 to 1), magnesia, and 
Xmtash (3-4 to 1). The humus content is smaller, but the amount of 
nitrogen is about the same, since the humus of arid soils is from 3 to 5 
times as rich in nitrogen as that of humid regions. Nitrification is also 
more active and the nitrates are not leached out. 

The occurrence of * alkali ’ salts in the soils of the arid regions is independent of 
either present or former marine conditions. The salts are the ediicts of the soil from 
the weathering process, and in consequence of deficient rainfall have failed of being 
leached into the subdraiuage. They very commonly contain notable amounts of 
water-soluble potash salts, also nitrates, and fre(iuently alkali })ho8phate8. Aside 
from these water-soluble ingredients, alkali soils always contain large amounts of 
acid-soluble plant food. 

“The prescuice of alkali carbonater (usually the sodic salt) acts most injuriously, 
not only in hiding directly corrosive of the bark of roots and stems, but also in so 
defiocculatiug the soil as to render tillage and drainage impossible. This cun be" 
remedied by the transformation of the sodic carbonate into sulphate, by meaus of 
land plaster in the presence of water; soils so treated become i)rofu8oly productive, 
unless overcharged with sodic salts. 

“ Outside of the axes of valleys, the alkali salts are usually contained within the 
first i ft. from the '-urface down. Within this limit they migrate up and down accord¬ 
ing to the moisture conditions, but are apt to accumulate particularly at the average 
depth to which the annual rainfall penetrates. We can therefore ascertain, by the 
examination of a 4'ft. column of soil, the total amount of salts which, under favorable 
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oonditioDB, may either accumulate within 6 in. of the surface or bo more or lem 
ovenly distributed through the soil column. We can thus determine beforehaad 
the practicability of reclaiming such lands for cultivation under existing economic 
conditions, taking into consideration the ascertained toleration of the salts by the 
several crops.’’ # 

The physical conditions of arid soils are especially favorably to 
extensive root growth and to the capillary rise of water, thus enabUilg 
plants to grow with a limited amount of water in the soil. Thea|||iili 
salts present also assist in collecting and conserving moisture. "1|||e 
abundant supply of readily available plant food present, even in ^e 
coarse-grained soils, contributes to the vigorous growth of plants, 

A study of the native vegetation has shown “ what plants indicate, 
in California, [alkali] land which under present economic conditions is 
irreclaimable; while it has been as definitely shown that the presence 
of certain other plants, known to be tolerant of alkali, indicates that 
certain crpps can be grown successfully.” 

An investigation of cr€Uiberry soils {New fJersey Stas. lipt. 1898^ 
pp. —Mechanical and chemical analyses of soils from bogs 

producing healthy and unhealthy (rotting) berries and chemical analy¬ 
ses of healthy berries and healthy and unhealthy vines are reported. 
These show that soils on which the berries did not rot contained more 
silt and clay and iron and aluminum and less nitrogen than those pro¬ 
ducing diseased berries. The vines which i>roduced rotten fruit con¬ 
tained much less potash and pho8t)horic acid than those wliic.h bore 
sound fruit. 

'^Tho Mamo ia true in a Ichh degreti in the case of soda, lime, and sulphates. 'I'he 
ditlorences in nitrogen which were in the soils did not appear in the vines. The 
analysis of good berries thenisidves indicates thai the same mineral constituents, 
and (‘Specially th<‘ iiotash and phosphoric acid, and to a smaller degree the lime, are 
essential to the healthy growth of this fruit. 

‘Mil ^ iew of these results, together with the good effects from the addition of clay 
to inan> hogs, which coiitrihutos to Imth their mechanical and chemical inijirove- 
ment, the Station suggests that in the case of rotten hogs, a liberal application 
of phos]ihoric acid and potash might, in ])art at least, correct the deticiencies which 
are sho^^ u to exist in the soils and vines from hogs producing rotten fruit, the phos¬ 
phoric acid to he drawn preferably from natural guanos, or from basic slagphos- 
phat^e, and,.the ])otasii to he in the form of a sulphate.’’ 

On the sterilization of watei by means of ozone, Wkvi. {Chem. Zig., ,^3 

{1899), No. 78, p. 810), 

The influence of forests on moistuie, IUiiilek, Kbeumayek, Hoppk, and MCit- 
Ricii {/Aachr. Fortti a. Jagdu'., 81 {1899), !s'o. 9, pp, 847-581). —An outline report is 
given of suggested investigations on the inflinmce of forests on precipitation, water 
conservation, etc. 

Influence of forests on subterranean watei s {Agr. Gaz, New South Wales, 10 
{1899), No, 18, pp, 11104^1267), —A brief n^view mainly of articles by Brouillard, Henry, 
and Ototzky (E. S. R., 9, p. 1041) on this subject. 

Analysis of cocao soils from Venezuela and Trinidad, 1*. Carmody {Aba, in 
British Food Jour,, 1 {1899), No, 7, pp, 210-811). —Gives results of analyses by the 
Governinent analyst of Trinidad. 
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Fertilizars, S. W. Johnson, B. H. Jenkins, et al. (Connecticut 
State Sta. Rpt 1898^ pp. I-^IOI ).—This iDcludes statistics of fertilizer sales 
in Oonnecticut io 1898, au abstract of State laws relating to fertilizers, 
a list of manufacturers complying with the laws, notes on the sampling 
and collecting of fertilizers, explanations concerning the analysis and 
valuation of fertilizers, a review of the fertilizer market for the year 
ended October .‘U, 1898, suggestions regarding the ])urcha8e of fertili¬ 
zers, and tabulated analyses and valuations of 5()9 samples of fertilizing 
materials classified as follows: (1) Baw materials containing nitrogen 
as the chief valuable ingredient—^nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
dried blood, cotton seed meal, castor pomace, and ra])e-seed meal; (2) 
raw materials containing phosphoric a(ud as the chief valuable ingre¬ 
dient—rock phosphate, dissolved boneblack, and acid phosi>liate; (3) 
raw materials containing potash as the chief valuable ingredient—high- 
grade sulphate of potash, double 8uli)hate of potash and magnesia, 
muriate of potash, kainit, carbonate of imtash, silicate of potash, phos¬ 
phate of potash, and tobacco stems; (4) raw materials containing nitro¬ 
gen and phosphoric acid—bone manures, tankage, and lish; (5) mixed 
fertilizers—bone and potash, nitrogenous suiierphosphates and guanos, 
special manures, and home mixtures; (6) miscellaneous fertilizers and 
manures—cotton-hull ashes, corncob ashes, wood ashes, limekiln ashes, 
lime, marl, plaster, bat guano, street sweepings, ground weed seed, 
jadoo fiber, and rotted peat. 

The samples of nitrate of soda examined were of good (juality, the 
price per pound of the nitrogen which they furnished varying from 12.7 
to 14.7, averaging 13.5 cts.—1 ct. less than last year. In 2 samples 
of sulphate of ammonia analyzed the price per pound of nitrogen was 
14.3 and 15.5 cts.; in 2 samples of dried blood, 11.4 and 13.1 cts. In 
34 samples of cotton-seed meal the percentage of nitrogen ranged from 
7.04 to 7.97, averaging 7.44, the i>rice per pound of nitrogen from 10.2 
to 12.4, averaging 11.5 cts., “the cheai)est form of (juickly available 
organic nitrogen in our market.’^ Five samples of castor pomace were 
examined, the percentage of nitrogen ranging from 4.G0 to 5.70; the 
price per pound of nitrogen from 14.7 to 18.3 cts. 

The cost of available ])hosphoric acid in dissolved boneblack ranged 
from C to 6.9 cts. per pound, the average in 7 samples being 6.5 cts. In 
6 samples of dissolved rock phosphate, the cost of available phosphoric 
acid varied from 3.1 to 7.4 cts. with an average of 3.9 cts. 

The cost of potash in 5 samples of high grade sulphate varied from 
4.6 to 5.1 cts. per pound, averaging 4.8. In 8 samples of low grade 
double sulphate of potash and magnesia, the cost ranged from 4.0 to 
6.8 cts., with au average of 5.8 cts. per pound. In 11 sami)les of muri¬ 
ate of potash, the cost per pound of potash ranged from 3.8 to 4.5 cts., 
averaging 4.2 cts., “ the cheapest source of water-soluble potash in the 
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market.” The cost of potash in kainit varied from 5.1 to 6.3 cUu per 
X>oand. 

** Of the 119 analyses of nitrogenous superphosphates examined, 23 were below 
the manufacturer’s uiiniinum guarantee, in respect of 1 ingredient, and 3 in respect 
of 2 ingredients. The number which failed to come up to the guarantee was rela¬ 
tively about the same as in the previous year. . . . The average cost of the nitrog¬ 
enous superphosphates was $29.22; the average valuation was $19.30. . . . 

^^Of the 111 samples [of special manures] analyzed, 33 did not fulfill the manufac¬ 
turer’s minimum guarantee in respect of 1 ingredient, and 6 were each deficient in 
respect of 2 ingredients. . . . Thirteen were deficient in nitrogen, 22 in potash, and 
10 in phos]>hori(; acid. In 8 of the 10 cases, however, the available phosphoric acid^ 
was as guaranteed, the deficiency being only in the insoluble jiart of the phosphoric 
acid. The average cost per ton of the [special manures] examined was $33.11; the 
valuation, $21.72.” 

In 47 bamples of cotton bull ashes the highest percentage of potash 
found was 31.09, the lowest 15.08, the average 23.3. ‘^Allowing 4^, 4, 
and 2^ct8^ per pound respectively for water-soluble, citrate-soluble, and 
insoluble phosphoric acid, the water-soluble potash has cost from 4.8 
to 10.7 cts. per pound, or 7.1 cts. per pound on the average.” 

Fertilizers (JVe/r Jersey Stas, Npt. ]898j pp, 15-87 ),— This is a reprint 
of Bulletin 132 of the station (E. S. R., 10, p. 1031), with the addition 
of statistics of the fertilizer trade in New Jersey, the market prices of 
fertilizers, the text of the fertilizer law, and lists of inspectors and 
of iiianufaeturers whose goods were inspected during 1898. 

From the data furnished by 75 out of the 90 firms selling fertilizers in 
the State it is estimated that the total consumption of fertilizers in New 
Jersey ill 1897 was 56,172 tons (about 200 tons less than in 1896), valued 
at $1,551,073. ‘‘The complete manures represented 73 jier cent of the 
total number of tons sold in 1897, and 78 per cent of the total value of 
all sales.” 

‘‘There was a decrease in the salesof complete fertilizers, due partly to the fact that 
the season was a ])oor oue, and ])artl,y to the constantly increasing tendency among 
the farmers toward the }>urrha8e of raw materials. The sale of these ‘ incomplete’ 
fertilizers has increased in a striking manner during 1897; all of the raw materials, 
with the exception of the superpliosjihates, show large gains over 1896, varying from 
8 per cent in the case of kainit to 230 per cent in the case of sulphate of potash.” 

Methods to determine the availability of organic nitrogen in 
fertilizers, J. P. Street (Neir> Jersey Stas, Upt, 1898^ pp. 88-100 ),— 
This article reports the individual results of tests of the pepsin method 
on complete fertilizers, a summary of which was given in the Annual 
Report of the station for 1896 (E. S. R., 9, p. 637), as well as further 
investigations by means of vegetation experiments and the i>ermanga- 
nate and pepsin methods. 

For the vegetation experiments boxes 18 in. square and 12 in. deep 
were used. The artificial soil used (about 75 lbs. in each box) was 
sifted coal ashes with 3 per cent of muck containing 0.86 per cent of 
nitrogen. To each box was added 30 gm. potassium phosphate, 1.5 gm. 
sodium chloiid, 2 gm. magnesium sulphate, and 96 gm. calcium car- 
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bonate. Anioants of nitrate of soda, dried blood, tankage, cotton-seed 
meal, hoof meal, raw bone, and raw leather furnishing 5 gm. of nitrogen 
were used. The crop grown was oats, 50 plants in each box. 

The amount of nitrogen in the above ground crop indicated a wide 
variation in the availability of the nitrogen of the different materials, 
“ranging from 4.9 per cent in the case of leather to 33.1 per cent where 
nitrate of soda was used.’’ 

'^Tlie fact that only 33.1 per cent of the nitrogen applied as nitrate of soda was 
utilized by the plants shows that a large amount still remained in the soil. The 
small amount which the roots would contain would not attect these figures materi¬ 
ally. It would seem, therefore, that in planning the experiment an exeessive 
amount of nitrogen was used, and the percentage availabilities found for that reason 
can not be regarded as conclusive. They do show, however, wide differences in the 
availability of the different forms of organic nitrogen. Hoof meal and dried blood 
stand highest, with 27.6 and 27.4 per cent available, while tankage and cotton-secd 
meal are considerably less, with 23.1 and 20.6 per cent, respectively. Raw leather, 
4.9 per cent, is the lowest, showing this form to be comparatively inert, while raw 
bone gives an availability of but 10.3 per cent. This figure, however, does not show 
that the nitrogen of ground bone is necessarily inferior to that of other organic 
nitrogenous materials, as ground bone is most successfully used on grass, clover,and 
fruits, which are not annual crops, anil which extract plant food from the soil more 
or less actively during prolonged periods.” 

The materials used in the above experiments, as well as dry ground 
fish, wool waste, bone sawings, and steamed bone, were tested by the 
permanganate and pepsin-hydrochloric acid methods. 

The permanganate methods used were as follows: 

Method in add eolution ,—Weigh 1 gm. of material into a 500 cc. tiask, add a little 
paraffin and 100 cc. of permanganate solution (consisting of 16 gni. of potassium 
permanganate and 100 cc. of concentrated o. p. sulphuric acid to the liter). Connect 
with distilling apparatus and heat at a low temperature .just below boiling for 1 
hour. Then add 50 cc. of saturated sodium hydrate solution, distill for 30 minutes, 
and tritrate as usual. 

** Method in alK aline solution, —Weigh! gm. of material into a 500 cc. flask, add a little 
paraffin and 100 cc. of permanganate solution (consisting of 16 gm. of potassium 
permanganate and 300 cv. of saturated sodiniii hydrate solution to the liter). Con¬ 
nect as before and heat below boiling point for 1 hour. Then increase the tempera¬ 
ture and distill for 30 minutes as above. . . . 

After making a number of tests it fiecame evident that the method, as suggested, 
was a difficult one to control. The directions provided that during the digestion the 
solutions should be heated just below boiling. This was found to bo almost an 
impossibility, and it was very difficult to maintain uniform conditions in 2 different 
sets of tests. The results showed the 3 forms of bone to be the most available, 
while the others follow in this order; tankage, wool waste, fish, hoof meal, blood, 
cotton-seed meal, and leather. These results were far from satisfactory, us it was 
known that, with the exception of the leather, the order of their availability should 
he almost reversed.” 

The following method was tested with more satisfactory results on a 
great variety of nitrogenous materials: 

Weigh an amount of the material equivalent to 0.075 gm. of nitrogen into a 500 
cc. Krlenmeyer flask, add 100 cc. of neutral 1.6 per cent permanganate of ])otash 
Bolutionj^and digest on a steam bath for 30 minutes, shaking occasionally to moisten 
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any particles of tlic material adhering to the sides of the flask. Filter and wash 3 
or 4 times, using from 125 to 150 cc. of water. Determine the total nitrogen in the 
undigested residue by the ordinary Kjeldahl method. . . . 

“The results secured by this treatment are remarkably striking, the diilerence in 
the effect of the permanganate solution of the various ammoniates being very notice¬ 
able. The percentage availability varies from 95.9 per cent in horn to 25.6 per cent 
in raw leather. The other materials range in availability between these limits in 
the approximate order one would expect vegetation cultures to show. The ground 
horn sample is possibly somewhat above the average of that material, it having 
been carefully prepared in this laboratory and being nearly 5 years old, , . . 

“Of the 3 classes of bone examined, the steamed bone shows the highest degree 
of availability. This is doubtless due to the fact that the process of steaming had* 
in a large measure removed the fatty matter. The hard button bone ranks next In 
availability, while the raw bone meal, in which much fat was present, ranks lowest 
of the 3 forms of bone examined. The availability of the dissolved bone is 
slightly below that of raw bone, seeming to indicate that the treatment with sul¬ 
phuric acid had little etleet on the nitrogenous nmtter in the bone. The 2 samples 
of garbage are low in availability, as woiihl b«* expected, as are also the various 
samples of leather. 

“These results show that striking and reasonable differences in availability may 
be secured by this method, and while definite conclusions can not be drawn from 
them in the absence of actual tests with the plant itself, they do give indications of 
much iiromise in the effort t<» secure a rapid and accurate method for laboratory 
practice.’^ 

On the availability to grass of nitrogen in form of nitrate of 
soda, cotton-seed meal, and fine hard bone, E. H. *1enkins and W. 

E. Bkjtton (Gonriecticut State Sta. Rpt. 1898^ pp. —This is a 

continuation of previous investigations (E. S. K., 10, p. 232). The i>ot8 
used were like those eui])loye(l in earlier ex])eriinent8, and the methods 
pursued were in general the same. The soil experimented with con¬ 
tained about (slightly less than) 0.1 per cent of nitrogen. Precipitated 
calcium carbonate was added at the rate of 9.5 gm. per pot (containing 
29 lbs. of soil), or the equivalent of 1 ton of slaked lime per acre; muri¬ 
ate of potash 1.8 gm. per pot or 500 lbs. per a(jre; and precipitated 
phosphate 1.2 gm per acre, or the equivalent of about 1,000 lbs. of acid 
]>bosphate per acre. The 3 nitrogenous sul)stances were added at 
l ates fin idshing e(|ual amounts of nitrogen as follows: Nitrate of soda 
(15.89 per rent of nitrogen) 401 and 331 li)8, per acre, cotton seed meal 
(7.4 per cent of nitrogen) 991 and 490 lbs., and ]>ure raw knuckle bone 
(3.07 j)er cent of nitrogen) 1,990 and 995 lbs. The amount of moisture 
iu the soil was maintaiiird at from 11.0 to 15.5 per cent, or 50 to 70 per 
cent t)f that which it could hold if saturated. 

Three small sets cut from a tuft of redtop were planted iu each jmt. 

“The ])ot8 were filled luid jdanted February 14 to February 17, and stood till June 
10 in tbe greenhouse, hn\iug a temi»enitiire by day of about 60*^ F. and by night 
about 50^^ F. During the Hnmmer the pots were placed in the summer vegetation 
house, and brought into the greenhouse again in October. 

“The grass was cut whenever it reached a length of 3 or 4 in., thns imitating 
the practice of grazing or lawn-mowing, and all the dippings were carefully saved. 

“Ill early summer nitrogen was determined in the 3 clippings which had been 
already made, and again in the fall it was determined in the next 3 clippings. The 
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first 8 clippings were made on March 31, April 27, and Jnne 7. The 3 later cuttings 
were made July 11, Augnst 29, and October 1. After the last cutting the growth 
was very slow, and the grass in every pot looked yellow, as if starving. A seventh 
cutting was, however, nia<le on January 7, 1899.” 

The data, which are tabulated, show that when nitrate of soda was 
applied at the rate of 461 lbs. per acre (73 lbs. of nitrogen) 00 per cent 
of the nitrogen was recovered in the crop, wliich was iiuTeased 31.7 
per cent; when an equal amount of nitrogen in form of cotton-seed 
meal was used 50 per cent of the nitrogen was recovered, the crop being 
increased 6.3 p(*r cent; while with the same amount of nitrogen in fine 
hard raw bone only 5 per cent was recovered and the crop was not 
increased. 

“ When half the (jiiantities of nitrogen named above were used, tlie following per¬ 
centages of the fertilizer nitrogen were recovered in the crops : From nitrate of soda, 
77 per cent; from cott(»n-seed meal, 66 per cent; from hone, none.” 

With the smaller quantities of nitrogen the yield was im;reas<»d in 
case of nitrate of soda 5.6 percent, of cottonseed meal 2.1 j)er cent. 
In case of tiie bone there was a decline in yield. 

“ It appears that the eflect of the nitrogenous fertilizers on the amoiiDt of crop 
nitrogen wan shown chiefly in the first 3 clippings [these being ninch richer in 
nitrogen than the later clijipiiigs]. In the second half of the year the yield of nitro¬ 
gen was not very much larger on those pots which had received fertilizer nitrogen 
than on those whic h had received none. 

But, on the other hand, the gross yield of air-dry crop was considerably greater 
in the latter part of the year than in the early part immediatel.\ following the 
apfilication of the nitrogenous matters.” 

Phosphates, 1899, E. Willis (TradeHman, i2 Ao. 0 (JJ annual), pp, 137, 

7.).V). —A summary of the trade in phosphates, eB]iocially in the Ignited States. The 
total production in the United States in 1H99 is stated to he: Florida phosjihate 
858,975 tons, South Coroliiia pho8]»hate 419,763 tons, Tennessee phosphate 500,000 
tons. North Carolina phosphat(‘ 13,000 tons; total, 1,791,738 tons. 

Complete analysis of phosphate from the island of Fernando Noronha, 
Brazil, U. Lasxk (L'JCnffratf*, 14 {1899), No. 50, p, 1189). —The sample analyzed con¬ 
tained 86..5 per cent of calcium phosphate, 5.6 per cent of calcium carbonate, and 2 
per cent of iron ovid and alumina. 

The black phosphates of the Pyrenees {1.^Engrain, 14 {1899), No. 51, pp. 1212, 
12U).—^oo E. S. R., 10, p. 833. 

Phosphate deposits in Japan, K. Thuneto ((*hern. Ztg., 23 {1899), Non. 77, p.800; 
79, pp. 825--827). 

Bffect of nitrogenous fertilizers on the percentage of protein in grasses and 
legumes, C. S. Pheli’S ( Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sci., 1898, pp. 130-136). —This is a brief 
summary of experimeuts which have been carried on at the Connecticut Storrs Station 
for several years and have been reporti»d upon from time to time in the publications 
of that station (E. S. H., 9, p. 746). In these experiments the use of nitrogenous" 
fertilizers resulted in an increase of both yield and nitrogen content of grass, com, 
rye, oats, and wheat. 

On the sulphur in plants, S. Bogdanov (Zhur, Rubs. Fiz. Khim. Ohshoh., 31 (1899), 
No. 4, p. 471; abs. in Bui. Soo. Chim. Paris, 3. ser., S3 (1899), No. 13, p, 965). —From 
the beneficial effects of fertilizers containing sulphates the author concludes that 
sulphur is of more importance in plant growth than is usually assumed. The methods 
of Liebig, Carins, Stoeckhardt, and hJehraeder for determining sulphur were com- 
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pared on cereals, leguminous plants, and beets. Liebig’s method is preferred for 
aocnracy and simplicity. Nearly 12 times as much sulphur was found in the products 
examined as appears in their ash. In view of this fact the author thinks that the 
question of exhaustion of sulphuric acid in the soil is of practical importance. 


FIELD GEOPS. 

The culture of buckwheat, S. Bogdanov (Selak. Khoz, i Lyesov.y 
19S (1899)y Aug.y pp. —A study is being made of the buck¬ 

wheat plant in Russia for the purpose of determining a more rational 
system of its (julture. The results of the first season’s work are 
recorded and a review given of the literature of the subject. 

The buckwheat selected for study was Fagopyrurn eseulenium aptera. 
It was grown in the Botanical Gardens of Kiev University on a clayey 
soil. Plants were taken for analysis every 2 weeks. The following 
table shows the average weight of the plants at different stages of 
growth and some of the more important mineral constituents: 

n eiyhtper plant and analysis of haolcwheat {roots and vines) at different stages of growth. 


l)at« Haitiple wuh 
taken. 


May . - 
June 10.. 
July 2 ... 
Jiih 16 .. 
July 29 .. 
August 6 


Average weight of 
plant. 


Analysis of air-dried plant. 


KioHh. 

Air dry. 

1 1 

MoiRtiiro. Nitrogen. 

Pho8- 

pboric 

acid. 

Potas- 

Hiuni 

oxid. 

Calcium 

oxid. 

(iranis. 

Grams. 

Per cent. 

Per cent .' 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

0.212 

0,020 

7.163 

2.484 1 

2.589 

6.814 

1. 298 

.781 

.076 

9.702 

2.389 ' 

2.099 

5.905 

1.514 

2. 771 

.363 

8. ,517 

1.800 

1.703 

4 815 

.970 

3.108 

.622 

8.101 

1.376 1 

1.818 

2 872 

.779 

2.158 

.658 

8 087 

1.098 1 

.946 

2. 734 

1.763 

2.491 

1.036 

8.105 

1.006 1 

1.204 

2.627 

2.192 


Suljihur. 


Per emit. 
0.441 
.307 

..'m 

.27:j 


It will be seen from the table that the greatest increase in dry matter 
takes jilace during the later growth of the plant, and that there is 
quite a regular decrease in the percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric 
acid, and potash as the plant develops. This decrease is not observ¬ 
able in the ease of lime and sulphur. 

Oom])aring the demand on the soil made by buckwheat with that of 
oats, the uithor finds that in order to obtain even a low yield of oats 
the soil must contain much more nitrogen and somewhat larger quan¬ 
tities of other nutrient materials than are required for a crop of 
buckwheat. 

The 2 latest cuttings of buckwheat were examined for chlorin. The 
sample analyzed July 29 contained 0.04 per cent and the sample ana¬ 
lyzed August (), 0.07 per cent. The author thinks it doubtful whether 
chlorin plays the important part in the growth of buckwheat ascribed 
to it by both scientists and practical growers. 

If the sulphur contained in the buckwheat August 6 is taken as 1, 
the nitrogen will be represented by 2.6, phosphoric acid by 3.1, potash 
by 6,8, and lime by 5.6. These figures are taken as furnishing valuable 
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hiuts as to the fertilizers required by buckwheat, i. e., the relative 
unimportance of nitrogen and the very great need of potash and lime. 
The proportionately large percentages of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and 
potash found in the early vegetation periodsof buckwheat plants, would 
seem to show the desirablity of applying fertilizers in the early stages 
of growth and in such a position that the young rootlets may readily 
find them. 

The method of root development of buckwheat was especially 
studied. The root of the buckwheat plant first penetrates into the soil 
vertically, forming no laterals. Later on laterals are formed, begin¬ 
ning at the upper portion of the main root. At a certain period of 
development the main root ceases development but the laterals, esi)e- 
cially the upper ones, still continue to multiply and increase in length 
until the plant matures.—i*. fireman. 

The manuring of cotton, (1. P. Foadbn (Jour, Khedivial Agr, Soc, 
mid School Agr,^ 1 (1899)^ No, 0, pp. ^07-214 ),—This is a brief discus¬ 
sion of the manuring of cotton in Egypt, in which is incori)orated the 
results of some experiments made by the Khedivial Agricultural 
Society, with barnyard manure, poudrette, and guano. The principal 
conclusions drawn are that the cotton crop in Egypt is benefited by 
the judicious use of fertilizers. Fresh barnyard manure is not a desir¬ 
able fertilizer for this crop, but poudrette of the best quality applied 
at the rate of tons per acre gave excellent returns, Poudrette and 
other manures applied in excessive quantities did not give profitable 
returns. Guano proved to be a valuable fertilizer. Judicious manur¬ 
ing hastened the ripening of the crop, consequently a greater propor¬ 
tion of the total yield was obtained at the first picking and the crop 
was therefore more valuable. 

Hop cultivation in Bohemia, I). G. Fairchild (U, 8, Dept, Agr.j 
Division of Botany Giro, 19^ pp, 6 ),—^A popular account of hop culture 
and management in Saaz and Auscha, “the two most noted hop grow¬ 
ing districts of Bohemia.” Male plants are not permitted to grow in 
the hop yards in these districts, and hops containing over 0.2 per cent 
of seed are rated as second class. In Saaz a house has been erected 
for the benefit of buyers by the Hop Growers’ Association of the city, 
which certifies to the quality of the hoi>s grown in the different parts 
of the district. The Auscha red hop is the principal variety grown 
in both districts. This hop brought 58 cts. per pound in American 
markets when native hops were selling for 19.5 cts. per iiound. Cut¬ 
tings of this hop have been ordered by the Department for importation 
in 1900. 

Fertilizer experiments with barnyard manure on sugar beets 

(Deut. Landw, PressCj 26 (1899)^ No, 93, pp, 1047,1048), —The barnyard 
manure employed was obtained (1) from deep stalls in which 20 steers 
had been fed and (2) from ordinary stalls, the steers receiving in both 
cases the same rations, and the manure being in part preserved under 
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cover and in part exposed to the elements. The fertilizers were applied 
at the rate of 800 k^. ot‘ barnyard manure and 800 kg. of nitrate of 
soda per hectare. To avoid the loss of ammonia, a weak solution of 
sulphuric acid was 8j)rayed over a jiart of the stable manure at the time 
of its removal to the field. Analyses of the fertilizers preserved under 
different conditions are given, and the total yields and percentages 
of sugar in beets grown on plats differently fertilized tabulated. 

Considering the results with the manures iinsprayed with sulphuric 
acid, the largest total yield of both roots and leaves was obtained from 
the field fertilized with manure from the deej) stalls. The sugar in the 
beets was 0.5 i)er cent less than in the beets grown on the plats fertilized' 
with the manure from the ordinary stalls, but the total yield per hectare, 
7,074 kg., was 694 kg. more than was obtained on the plat fertilized 
with barnyard manure i)re8erved under shelter and 998 kg. more than 
the yield with barnyard manure which had been exposed to the 
elements. When the manures were sprayed with a dilute solution of 
8uli)huric acid, the yields of both roots and tops were considerably 
increased, except in the case of the unsheltered manure, where they 
were slightly lessened. The largest total yield of sugar beets per 
hectare was obtained from the plat which had been fertilized with the 
sheltered, acid-sprayed manure from the ordinary stalls. This yield was 
at the rate of 49,872 kg. of roots, 20,800 kg. of tops, and 8,529 kg. of 
sugar per hectare, the i)urity of the sugar in the juice averaging 90.2 
]>er cent. 

Spraying was not found a satisfactory method of incorporating sul- 
])huric a<iid with barnyard manure, and it is suggested that a better 
method would be to soak a mixture of sand and i)eat in the dilute acid 
and mix this with the manure as it is removed from the stalls. 

Cultivation of cigar-leaf tobacco in Florida, M. L. Floyd (T. 
Dept Apr,, Rpt, 6,2, pp, ,v;, pis. cS, figs. 0 ).—The introduction into Florida 
within recent years of Cuban tobacco for cigar-leaf fillers and Sumatra 
foi* wrappers has greatly stimulated the tobacco industry in this State 
and led to improved methods of culture and handling. The bulletin in 
hand summarizes the jirogress along these lines thus far made and 
gives the I'resciit status of the industry within the State. The author 
discusses.in detail the requirements of the cigar-leaf trade; th(‘ field 
culture, liarvesting, curing, fermenting, grading, sorting, and baling of 
Florida-grown Cuban toliacco; the selection and preiiaration of the 
seed bed for Sumatra tobacco; field work required in its production, 
and the relative value of new and old land for its growth; and gives 
plans and specifications for the building of toba(5c>o barns and for the 
cost of opening and oiieratiug a 50()-acre tobacc/O plantation. 

Light gray sandy loam soil with a clay subsoil is recommended for 
Cuban tobacco and new low hummock land for Sumatra. At the pres¬ 
ent time Cuban tobacco is set 14 in. distant in the row, well I'ertilized, 
and 16 leaves at least left to each stalk after topping. Cultivation 
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stops as soon as the tobacco is topi>e(l. In the culture of Sumatra 
tobacco a very rich soil and quick growth are required. Each stalk is 
left with 24 to 30 leaves after topping. If the soil is very rich topping 
is omitted entirely. The plants are set from 12 to 14 in. in the drill. 
New lauds are especially desirable for this tobacco, though good results 
have been obtained on well-fertilized ohi soils. 

One of the most imjmrtant innovations in the growing of tobacco in 
Florida is the introduction of shade sheds, made either of slats or cheese 
cloth. The slat sheds are covered with 2 inch slats placed 2 in. apart. 
The cheese-cloth sheds consist of a framework covered with che ese 
cloth. In 1898 one tobacco firm in (xadsden County jdanted 200 acres 
of tobacco under shade. A yield of 800 lbs. ])er acre, with 50 per cent 
wrai>per, is reported. About 000 acres w^ere ])lanted under shade in 
this county in 1899. 

The cost of raising tobacco on large ])lantations is egtiinated at 18i 
cts. per pound, .'^mall farmers who raise tobacco in connection with 
other cro])S report the cost as being between 10 and 12 cts. per i)ound. 
The finished product from th(‘ small farms is generally inferior to the 
well-cured producit of the larger plantations. Well cured and baled 
Florida tillers sell for as high as 45 cts. per pound, wdiile wrai)])t‘rs 
bring from 50 cts. to $2 per ])ound, according to stylo and (juality. 
^<->Curing and fermentation of cigar-leaf tobacco^ O. Loew (! \ S, 
Dept, Agr,, Rpt, 5.9, pp, ^4).-^The author discusses the chemical and 
physiological changes which occur in the difi'erent processes of curing, 
sweating, after lermentation or aging, and petiining of tobacco, and 
the bacterial fermentation theory of Suc.hsland; and i)resents the 
results of his ow^n investigations on the curing and fermentation of 
tobacco, involving bacteriological, chemical, and chemico-physiological 
studies. A short bibliography of recent foreign literature bearing on 
the subject is ai)pended. 

While it is generally admitted that the so-called fermentation of 
tobacco is a i)rocess of oxidation, authorities differ regarding the causes. 
The views of Nessler, Schloesing, and Suchsland are discussed. The 
latter holds (E. S. K., 3, p. 354) that the oxidation and development of 
heat are due to tlie action of certain bacteria. Tlie author believes this 
theory to be erroneous, siiuje he finds no bacteria in the cells or on the 
surface of fermenting Florida tobacco leaves, although some s]>ores 
may o(5cur. While in the process known aspetuning an immense num¬ 
ber of bacteria may be deposited on the leaf, they are not essential to 
fei mentation. There is under the most favorable condition insufficient 
moisture in fermenting tobacco to bring nourishment to the bacteria on 
the surface from the interior of the leaf. Should water exist in excess, 
bacterial action may set in, but to the detriment of the structure of the 
leaf. Finally, as the tobacco approaches the end of the fermentation 
process, it becomes less fit to support bacterial life, as w^as show n by 
17020 - No. 8-3 
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experiment. Tbe theories of l^essler and of Schloesing as to the cause 
of the oxidizing action are also opposed. 

As a final agent capable of causing the energetic oxidizing action 
which takes place in the tobacco cells after death the author suggests 
that of oxidizing eiizyms. The nature and occurrence of enzyms and 
their action toward certain reagents are discussed in considerable 
detail, and the views of the author and others given on the physiolog¬ 
ical functions of oxidizing enzyms. 

The investigations of the author lead him to conclude that— 

There exist, evidently, 2 kinds of oxidizing enzyms in the Florida tobacco leaf. ’ 
Tbe first kind oxidizes guaiacouic acid to guaiae blue without tht^ aid of peroxid of 
hydrogen, but the second kind oxidizes it only when this substance is present. 
Both kinds of oxidizing enzyma, which may he distinguished as toblicco oxidase 
and tobacco peroxidase, occur iu tlie fresh ns wtdl as in the recently fermented 
Florida tobacco leaf. The former enzym is, however, much more sensitive to heat 
than the latter, being killed at from 65 to 66 C. (149 to 151*^ F.), while the latter 
is killed only at from 87 to 88^' C. (188.6 to F.).’^ 

Dark Florida tobacco 2 years old yielded no reaction for tobacco 
oxidase and only a moderate one for tobacco peroxidase, “while a sam¬ 
ple of light-colored tobacco 4 years old from the same source yielded 
not the slightest reaction either for the oxidase or the peroxidase,’^ 
Both the oxidase and the peroxidase occur in young tobacco plants, 
and in the fresh tobacco leaf they were found in the ribs and veins as 
well as the parenchyma. 

‘‘The bundle sheath and sieve tissue give the most intense reaction on the oxi¬ 
dase, while the reaction ou the peroxidase sets in quickly and with about uniform 
intensity iu all the cellular tissues. The growing point and youngest loav(‘s con¬ 
tain an especially large quantity of the oxidase. A section through the stalk shows 
oxidase only in the sieve tissue and hast parenchyma, while peroxidase also is con¬ 
tained in the pith. Both enzyms are found in the root, the former more in the (*en- 
tral and the latter in the peripheral parts and also iu Ihe fiower. The stigma of the 
pistil aud the stigmatic fluid also show strong reaction upon oxidase.” 

Directions are giveu for obtaining colorless solution of tobacco i>er- 
oxidase and for the complete extraction of oxidases from fermented and 
cured tobacco. The oxidase is thought to be the more powerful, but it 
more (luicLly succumbs to alcoholic influence or a rising temperature. 
The oxidase was found by experiment to bear more resemblance to lac- 
case than to tyrosinase. 

In order to firove that the oxidizing enzyms contained iu tobacco loaf 
can decompose nicotin, 50 gm. of uiiferinented Gonnectient tobacco, 
which showed a strong reaction for peroxidase but none for oxidase, 
was thoroughly moistened with water, and allowed to stand for 2 days 
in a 250 cc. solution of 50 per cent alcohol. The li(|aul obtained by 
pressing was mixed with l.J times its volume of absolute alcohol and a 
brown-colored precipitate, containing a large proportion of peroxidase 
obtained. The precipitate was dissolved in 20 cc. of water and 0,5 gm. 
of nicotin tartrate added. This mixture was digested for 2 days at 
from 50 to 60^ C, iu a 500 cc. fiask, to which a small U tube contain- 
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ing a dilute solution of chemically pure sulphuric acid was attached. 
An examination of the acid at the end of this period revealed the pres¬ 
ence of small amounts of ammonia, and still larger amounts of non- 
volatilized ammonia were found in the mixture itself. 

The following are among the author’s conclusions: 

principal ciiangea that take place during tlie curing and fermenting of 
tobac<*o are due to the action of soluble ferments or euzyms. 

“Several kinds of enzyms act in the curing process, (1) an amylolytio, (2) a pro¬ 
teolytic, and (3) 2 oxidizing enzyms, while in the fermenting process the main 
changes are due to oxidizing euzyms alone, and consist in the oxidation of nicotin 
and other compounds. 

“The presencf^ of the amylolytic and the proteolytic euzyms is inferred from the 
saccharitication of the starch and the decomposition of proteids, but the enzyms 
thems(‘lves have not yet been isolated from the tobacco leaf. 

“In green tobacco 2 oxidizing euzyms may exist—an oxidase and a peroxidase. 
The former succumbs much more readily to noxious influences than the latter and 
in all probability exerts a more ])Owerful action. 

“The development of color and aroma is due principally to the action of the 
oxidizing enzyms.^’ ) 

Temperature changes in fermenting piles of cigar-leaf tobacco, 

M. Whitney and T. H. Means ( U. 8. Dept Agr,, Rpi. OO^pp, 28^ charts 
7 ).—Results are given of some investigations upon the temperature 
changes in fermenting tobacco in Florida and Connecticut, together 
with a resume of Loew’s investigations on the cause of tobacco fer¬ 
mentation (see above) and of the method of fermenting tobacco em¬ 
ployed in Florida (E, .S. K., 10, p. 748). 

The data secure^d in Florida arc given in tables and charts and dis¬ 
cussed. The results show that in fermenting Florida leaf tobacco a 
moisture content of 23 or 24 per cent is most advantageous for best 
results. Twenty per (;ent is too low for the full activity of the enzyms 
causing fermentation, while 2G per (;ent is too high and furnishes con¬ 
ditions favorable to the development of rot or mold. The relative 
humidity for the fermenting room for Florida leaf tobacco should be 
maintained at 80 or 00 per cent, while the temperature should range 
from 70 to 80*^ F. during active fermentation, and for the so-called cold 
fermentation from 00 to 70^ F. With these conditions maintained, the 
temperature in the center of the piles should rise frt)m 8 to 10^ F. per 
day until it reaches 130 to 135"^ F., when the piles should be rebuilt 
and the operation again started. The rebuilding of the bulk from 0 to 
8 times is necessary usually before the operation of active fermentation 
is completed. The wrapper leaves are balked in a drier condition and 
the tem})erature is not allowed to rise higher than 110 to 120^ F. 

A trial of the Florida methods of fermentation with Connecticut 
tobacco showed that the latter did not reach a higher temperature than 
lOOo F. under conditions similar to those in which the Florida leaf had 
risen to 144^ F. An examination of the Connecticut leaf showed the 
absence of oxidase, though peroxidase was present. The former enzym, 
howe^r, was found in the growing Connecticut tobacco plant. The 
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course of disappearance of this enzym between the time the tobacco is 
cut and the period of fermentation is being studied. 

Experiments in curing and fermenting tobacco, E. FI. Jenkins 
(Vonnevtivuf State Sta. Rpt 1S98,pp. 297-301 ).—These exi)eriiuents are 
in continuation of those previously reported (E. S. I?., 10, p. 242). A 
detailed description is given of a new curing barn in which artificial 
heat may be used. The crop secured in 1898 was light and of 
rather i)Oor quality. It was hung in the barn and cured in the 
usual maimer, except that in the evening and in unfavorable weather 
artificial heat from the furnace was employed. The object of using 
artilicial heat was to maintain constantly the best natural conditions 
for (iuring tobacco and to protect the toba(*co from (diilling, from the 
deiH)sit of water on it, and from alternate dampening and drying. The 
curing operations in the new barn wereentirely successful. The tobacco 
j)Ut in the barn July 29 had come to color August 29. I^Vom the results 
of the exiieriment the author is confident that‘‘the use of artificial 
heat in some form will make the curing of tobacco less hazardous and 
give a better average <|uality of leaf.^’ 

The loss ol* water in tobacco during the curing process was inves¬ 
tigated. Six jdaiits were weighed at harvest time and at different 
periods thereafter until the tobacco was cured. From the results 
obtained it is calculated that the 24,190 lbs. ot green tobacco jiut in 
the barn July 29 had decreased in weight from loss of moisture to 
5,J32 lbs. on September 23>. 

The fermentation of tobacco in bulk, E. II. Jenkins (Connecficut 
Stale Sta. Rpt. J898j pp. 302-307 ).—The author gives results of efforts 
to ferment Connecticut tobacco in bulk by the methods jiracticed in 
the South (see p. 729). Tlie usual iiractice in Connecticut is to fer¬ 
ment in cases. The sorted leaves are tied into “hands” containing 13 
to 20 or more leaves, and packed into cases of' about 300 lbs. each. 
These cases are allowed to ferment naturally during one summer and 
are sold at the end of that period by sample. There is no control ot 
the operation and its smjcess is in doubt until the operation is com¬ 
pleted. Frequently the operation of fermentation is hastene<l by put¬ 
ting the cases in a room heated to 90, 100 or even 130o F. In this 
way the tobacco is made ready for market in 9 or 8 ’-’eeks from the 
time it is cased. 

Ill order to test the bulk method of fermentation, a basement room 
having a steam pi])e running through it was fitted up. ily means of a 
steam cock the average temperature in the room duiing fermentation 
was maintained at about 82^ F. and the relative humidity at about 80 
per cent. The first bulk fermented contained 930 lbs. of tobacco—314 
lbs. of top leaves and 616 lbs. of bottom leaves. The top leaves were 
judged to be in a good condition of fermentation, but the seconds were 
considered too dry. “The temperature of the top of the bulk arose to 
lOOo F. in 9 days, or at the rate of 4^ in 24 hours. The temperature of 
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tbe center rose to 102^ F. in the same time, or at the rate of 4^^ in 24 
hours. The temperature at the bottom in the same time rose to 79^ F., 
or less than 2® per day.^’ At this point the bulk was rebuilt and the 
temperature of the i>ile again rose steadily for 5 or 6 days, after which 
it gradually declined and thermometer readings were discontinued. 
The product was sold and pronounced to be well sweated by the 
dealers. 

A second bulk consisting of 1,305 lbs. of wrappers was fermented in 
the same manner. The bulk was rebuilt 3 times. Data for the rise of 
temperature of the top, center, and bottom of the bulk are given for 
each of the different periods. 

The [f(*ruiente(l wrapper] leaf was examined by a dealer in leaf tobacco and by a 
cigar manufacturer, both of wliom found it * well sweated,’ not distinguishable from 
leaf ferioented by the usual methods, and having an odor of old tobacco (juite differ¬ 
ent from the leaf which had been fermented at a high temperature in cases. 

‘‘These observations indicate that high temperatures, 120-130‘’ F., are not at all 
necessary for the rapid fermentation of tobacco, and that Connecticut leaf will fer¬ 
ment perfectly well in piles instead of cases, and when the process is complete, will 
be moist enough to be readily handled and cased down.’’ 

Wheat (Kentucky Sta. Bui. 83j pp. 35-50, pU. 2). —Variety exi>eri- 
meiits and fertilizer tests with wheat are reported. 

Thirty-three varieties of wheat were grown in 1899, The yields of 
straw and grain per acre are tabulated for each variety. Field notes 
on each variety and the meteorology ot the season are given, togetlier 
with descriptive notes and illustrations of 13 varieties not previously 
described by the station (E. S. K., 10, p. 842). Kansas Mortgage Lifter 
gave the largest yield, 14.6 bii. per acre, and the heaviest grain, 66.5 
lbs. per bushel, of the varieties grown in 1890, followed by Turkish lied, 
13.9 bn.; Fultzo-Mediterraiiean, 13,2 bu.; liice wheat, 13.2 bu., and Indi¬ 
ana Swamf), 13 bu. per acre. 

The fertilizer experiment at the station gave only negative results, 
and the results of 2 cooperative experiments were not striking. The 
experimental land in every case was i>oor and the net value of the crops 
on the ]>lats receiving fertilizers in no instance exceeded the value of 
the crop on the best plats receiving no fertilizers. 

Variety tests of wheat, (1. O. Watson and E. H. Hess (Pennsyl- 
vania Sta. Bui. 10, pp. 7). —Thirty-two varieties were tested in 1898 and 
22 in 1899. Average yields of a few varieties for 2,3, 4, 6, 9, and 10 
year periods are also given. The best yields of grain in 1898 were as 
follows: Dawson Holden Chaff*, 41.42 bu.j Gold Coin, 37.97 hnr, Forty¬ 
fold, 37.57 bu., and Fulcaster, 37.15 bu, per acre. Wet weather in June 
caused a weak growth of straw, as a result of which 49.2 per cent of the 
smooth varieties and 76.5 per cent of the bearded varieties lodged 
badly. In 1899 the best varieties grown as regards grain yield were: 
Koyal Red Clawson,26.87 bu.; Forty-fold, 26.8 bu.,and Dawson Golden 
Chaff*, 26,43 bu. per acre. Reliable, Fulcaster, and Ontario Wonder, 
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with yields of 31.82,31.77, and 31 bu. per acre, respectively, have given 
the best average results for 10 years. 

The (piestion as to whether wheat will run out is discussed with the 
aid of tables. Varieties grown at the station for 10 years show an 
increase in yield of 0.05 bu. of grain i)er acre and 1.04 lbs. in weight 
per bushel for the last 5 years over the preceding 5 years of the test, 
but a decrease in the yield of straw for the same period of 424 lbs. per 
acre. In this connection the author notes that, ^^On the limestone soils 
of the State where proper cultivation and fertilization are given and 
due regard had to the selection of the seed, a variety of wheat should 
not run out. Where the soil, cultivation, manuring, and seed selection 
are not the best, it will pay a fanner to change his seed occasionally.’^ 

Fertilizer tests on winter cereals, L. Van den Berck [Belg, Hort 
et 77 (7<9.Q^j, No, 19j pp. 292^ 29S ).— Wheat, —Three plats of 5 acres 
each of clay soil were employed. The preceding crop had been potatoes 
fertilized with alightdressingof stablemanure. In the test no fertilizers 
were emi)loyed on plat 1. Plat 2 received fertilizers at the rate of 8(H) kg. 
of Thomas slag containing Id per cent of phosphoric acid; jdat 3, the 
same amount of slag and in addition a fractional application of 250 kg. 
of nitrate of soda ])er hectare. Plat 1 yielded at the rate of 1,860 kg. 
of grain and 3,225 kg. of straw per hectare; plat 2, 2,310 kg. of grain 
and 3,090 kg. of straw; and plat 3, 3,065 kg. of grain and 5,970 kg. of 
straw. The results are believed to show the value of using nitrogen 
with phosphoric acid for wheat when the preceding crop has been otlier 
than a leguminous one. 

Bye ,—The experiments with rye were conducted on plats of sandy 
soil, similar in size to the ones noted above, which had been cro])ped 
with potatoes the preceding season. Plat 1, whicli received no fertilizer, 
yielded at the rate of 1,720 kg. of grain, and 3,750 kg. of straw per 
hectare; plat 2, fertilized at the rate of 600 kg. of slag (containing 16 
per cent phosphoric acid) and 50 kg. of nitrate of soda, yielded at the 
rate of 2,220 kg. of grain and 4,100 kg. of straw i)er hectare; jdat 3, 
fertilized with the same amount of manures as jdat 2 in the fall and 
150 kg. additional nitrate of soda in the sjwing, yielded at the rate of 
2,640 kg. of grain and 5,060 kg. of straw; plat 4, fertilized the same as 
plat 3, with the addition of 400 kg. kainit, yielded at the rate ol* 2,850 
hg. of grain and 5,430 kg. of straw. The increased yield due to potash 
in plat 4 was thought by the author to show the value of using potash 
on light soils poor in tliis element. 

The wheat crop of 1899, J. B. Lawes (Oard. Chron., 2. 2(1 

(1899), No. 668, pp. 292, The author gives tabulated data show¬ 

ing the yield of wheat at Bothamsted in 1899 on unmanure<l land and 
on land fertilized with barnyard manure or commercial fertilizers, and 
on this basis estimates the quantity which must be imported by the 
United Kingdom. Wheat grown at Bothamsted successively for 56 
years on the same ground yielded in 1899 at the rate of 12 bu. per acre 
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on a plat which has received no fertilizer; at the rate of 42.5 bu. on a 
l>lat fertilized with barnyard manure; and at the average rate of 36 
bu. per acre on plats receiving commercial fertilizers. Wheat grown 
on plats in a four-year rotation of roots, barley, clover (or beans), and 
wheat, in which the whole crop has been removed every year since the 
beginning of the experiment in 1840, yielded at the rate of 30.25 bu. 
per acre. Turnips had practically failed on these plats and barley 
had gradually decreased in yield. These results are interpreted as 
showing the “ remarkable capability of wheat to collect its food from 
what is, agriculturally speaking, exhausted soil,” and as having an ini- 
liortant bearing on the problem of future wheat production as related 
to increasing population. 

Utilizing the American corn crop (Queensland Agr. Jour.f J (1899)^ No. 6, pp, 630- 
63‘2 ).—Popular notes on the utilization of corn in the production of oil, spirits, glu- 
eose, corn rubber, etc. 

Manila hemp (aS'ci. Amer., 82 {1900)j No 2fp.24), —An account of its production in 
the Phih])piDes uud suggestions about machinery needed in its preparation for 
market. 

The sisal hemp, H. J. Rokken (lYopenpftanzen, 4 (1900)y No. 1, pp. 6-27y figs. 11). — 
Culture and manufacture in Mexico, with descriptions of n achinery used. 

The manuring of hops, H. H. Cousins (Agr. Gaz. ( Lowrfon], 50 (1899)^ No. 135,pp, 
218,349). —A flummari/ation is gi\en of a number of experiments with potash salts 
on hops. The author considers barnyard manure the safest and most satisfactory 
fertilizer lor supplying hops with this element. 

Potato experiments, 1898 , N. Guaiim (Tidskr. Landtman, 20 (tSBO), No. 14, pp, 
242-ii6). 

Comparison of newly imported potatoes, F. E. II. W. Kkichaufk (Jour, Agr, 
and Ind,, South Auutralia, 3 (1890), No. 5,pp, 440-451), —Yields and starch content of 
a number of varieties of potatoes recently imported are given. 

Results of fertilizer experiments with potatoes, A. Sciiillinc} (Ztsehr. Landw. 
rer. Ifessen. 1890, No.52,p. 660), —Data on yield and starch con tent of potatoes grown 
on soil frrtilized with different amounts and combinations of kainit, superphosphate, 
chlorid of potassium, and nitrate of soda. 

Soy beans (Kansas Sta, Press Pul. 46, pp. 2; ahs. in Pul, North Carolina State Pd. 
Agr., 20 (1809), No. 11, pp. 26, J7), —Direefious for the culture of soy beans, with an 
account of tbo cost of growing and harvesting 60 acres at the station. The total 
cost was $155.25; total yield, 932 bu. 

The Swedish sugar-beet crop of 1898 (Tidskr. Landtman, 20 (1809), No. 12, pp. 
190-201). —Area of beets grown, 22,924 hectares; beets delivered to sugar factories, 
480,945,5(K) kg.; average yield per hectare, 20,893 kg. (-- 18,644 lbs. per acre); 
average sugar content, 13.93 jier cent. 

On the preservation of sugar-beet tops (Landtmannen, Kf (1809), No. 41,pp. 064- 
660). —Sugar-beet tops and beet pulp were buried in pits 3 to 4 meters wide and f €b 
1 meter deep, in alternate layers, 8 to 12 in. thick; 2 or 3 kg. of common salt were 
added for ev(*ry load. When the mass was 3 to 4 ft. high above the ground it was 
covered with a layer of dirt. The pits were made with flaring wall, and at the bot¬ 
tom a drainpipe was laid to carry off excess of water. The tops and pulp so pre¬ 
served kept ill good condition until the following June. Milch cows ate this silage 
with the greatest! relish, but always ate the beet tops first. An analysis of the 
ensiled beet tops only was made at Alnarp experiment station laboratory, with 
results as follows: Water, 83.22 per cent; crude fat, 0.11 per cent; albuminoids, 1.09 
per cent; amids, 0.26 per cent; acids (mainly lactic and oxalic), 1.25 per cent; enrbo- 
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In dnit<‘8,5.1K) per cent; pure JUjh, 1.18 per cent; wand (dirt), 6.99 per cent. The ail 
age had no deleterious effect on the quality of the dairy products or on the health of 
the cows.—F. w, v^oi.L. 

Fertilizer experiments with sugar beets at Alnarp, 1898 , H. Winbkro (Tidakr. 
Landtmdn, JiO {ISDO), No. 10, pp. 

Report on the experiment garden, 1898 - 99 , J. D, Kobtts and J. A. Van Haas- 
TEBT {Meded. J*roefNfat. Ooal Java, S. aer., No. I,'*, pp. JS, dgm. 1). —Results are given 
of fertilizer ex]>criinentH, (‘oinbiued culture and fertilizer t*x]»erinient.s, fertilizer 
experiments with nitrate of soda containing perchlorate, and culture experiments 
on uplands with sugar cane. 

The tillering or stooling proclivities of wheat, ,1. Ti. Tiiombhon {Agr. Gaz . New 
South fValea, 10 {1899), No. 1^, pp. t*47, lJ48, Ji{f. /). —This .uibject is briefly discussed' 
and an .‘iccount‘given of finding 4 stools of wheat containing 112,120,120, and 116 
straws, resjiectivoly. per stool. Thin seeding of cereals to encourage stooling is 
urged. 

Culture experiments with spring wheat, S. Rhodin ( Tidakr. Landtmdn, .10 {1889), 
No. 7'i. pp. 

The treatment and yield of permanent pastures in Switzerland, a report, 8. 

Aanestad ( Tidankr.-Norake Landhr., (I {1890), No. 7,pp. 810-812). 

The irrigation of meadows {Deut. Landw. Preaae, 10 (1899), No.90,p. 1019 ).—A 
brief discuHsiiui of the best time to irrigate grass lands. 


HORTICULTURE. 

Forcing cucumbers—experiments on the value of deep and 
shallow benches, O. M. Ta\ lok [Amvr, Garth, ;20 (1899)^ No, pp. 
8 J(),8:J1). —Experiments were made to determine the relative value ol 
growing cucumbers iii benches full of soil ami in benches containing 
but little soil, the soil being increased as the ])lants developed. 

Three benches 6 in. deep and ft. wide, running east and west in an 
even-span greenhouse, were ])artitioued and one-half of each filled with 
a good soil. The other half was filled with the same soil, as retiuired 
from time to time by the growing plants. On March 15, Improved White 
Sjune, Extra Long White Spine, and Telegrajih varieties of cucum¬ 
bers, whicdi had been started with bottom heat in four-iruili ]>ots, were 
carel'ully transferred to the benches. The plants were set in 2 rows 2 
to ft. apart and 22 in. in the row. Plants in the partially filled 
ben(*hes wure filled around with 5 six-inch pots of soil and the soil (jov- 
ered with a thin layer of moss to prevent washing down <luring water¬ 
ing and spraying. The growiug plants were tied to upright stakes, 
ami in the early jiart of the experiment the laterals were i)iuched 
beyond the second i>istillate flower. Hand pollination was practiced 
with the White Spine <*ucuinbers but was omitted with tlie English 
variety, Telegraph. 

“On A))ril 6, root flbors were allowing on the benches with little soil. These wore 
then tilled half full and on May 4 the remainder of the soil was added. As early as 
May 1 it was observed that the growth on all benehoH eontairiing little soil was not 
so vigorous nor the foliage so green as on the tilled benches, w'hicli condition con¬ 
tinued until the close of the exiieriment, on .June 22. The benches jiroduced the 
iirst marketable fruits and total yield during the experiment as follows:’’ 
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(irowth of ououmhers in tthallow and deep henchen. 

Varittty 

Injprovart White Spine: 

Shallow bench. 

Full bench. 

Extra Long White Spine: 

Shallow benoh. 

Full bench. 

I'elegranh: 

Shallow bencii. 

Full bench. 

The ex|)eriiiioiit is thought to indicate that there is “ a tendency to 
earlier maturity and greater yield on shallow benches/^ and that the 
blooming jieriod is slightly earlier on the shallow benches. Shallow 
benches also tend to restrict the growth of the plant. The author 
suggests that where room is limited for the development of the vines, 
9 in. of soil would prove more satisfactory than 6 in. 

Report of the assistant in horticulture, A. T. Jordan (Neir Jer¬ 
sey ^tas. Rpt. 1898j pp. 127-190^ pis, 6). —The work of the department 
has been a continuation of that already outlined (B. 8. R., 10, p. 433), 
Experiments with asparagus, blackberries, raspberries, currants, and 
gooseberries were conducted to study the following problems: The effect 
of irrigation, the relative effect of fertilizers with and without irriga¬ 
tion, the effect of the addition of nitrate of soda, and the inffuence ot‘ 
the different treatments upon earliness. The results were as follows : 

Asparagus (pp. 130,131).—Considering all varieties together, irriga¬ 
tion gave in ev^ery case the largest hrst cutting, also the largest totals 
with a single exception. Among fertilizers the complete fertilizer gave 
highest yields. Irrigation changed the relative effectiveness of the 
fertilizers but slightly. 

Jilackhcrrics (i>p. 132,133),—Irrigation increased the yield at the first 
picking in 2 cases and the total yield very materially in 3 cases. 
Irrigation on plats receiving barnyard manure and complete fertilizer 
gave largest yields. On unirrigated plats, barnyard manure gave 
largest yields, with ground bone and muriate of potash second. Nitrate 
of soda gave the smallest yield in almost every case. In point of earli¬ 
ness, ground bone and potash on unirrigated plats, and complete 
fertilizer on irrigated idats, gave best results. 

Raspberries (pp. 133-135).—The results differed but little from thos^ 
obtained with blackberries. Irrigation did not materially affect the 
relative effectiveness of fertilizers. 

Currants and gooseberrit s (pp. 135,130).—In these cases the number 
of varieties was fewer, and the tests with complete fertilizer were 
omitted. Irrigation increased the yield in every case with the currants, 
but with the gooseberries in only one case. On both irrignted and 
unirrigated plats barnyard manure gave the highest yields. 
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Strawberrien (pp. 130-^145).—The lines of experiment reported the 
preceding year were continued. In tests of fertilizers with and with¬ 
out irrigation, nitrate of soda increased earliness on unirrigated, but 
decreased it on irrigated plats. The complete fertilizer gave the largest 
total yield in both cases. The author concludes that it is inadvisable 
to apply nitrate of soda in connection with a fertilizer already rich in 
nitrogen. With low grade materials its addition is beneficial to the 
crop.” Oomi)arative experiments with hill culture and the matted row 
system were continued, with results confirmatory of those already 
published. 

Variety tests were continued, combined with which were tests of 
ada])tability to hill culture. In only 2 cases did the yield of the hills 
exceed that of the matted rows. 

Variety tests of vegetables have been carried on for 3 seasons, as 
already outlined (E. S. It., 9, p. 649). 

Peas (pp. 146-159).—A comparative test was made of 81 varieties 
with respect to earliness of starting, earliness of maturing, length of 
season, percentage of shelled peas in total weight, number of peas per 
pod and length of same, height of vine, and the yield and weight of 
same. The smooth sorts are considered inferior to the wrinkled 
varieties in all respects except earliness. It is believed that all the 
numerous varieties of dwarf smooth peas are developed from the old 
Philadelphia Extra Early and Dan O’Rourke, from which they difier 
but little. Varieties difier much in the yield of shelled peas ohtaineii 
from a given ([uantity of pods, an extreme variation of 12 per (ient 
being found. Among the early dwarf wrinkled varieties, Exonian and 
Station were earliest. 

Among the late half-dwarf and tall smooth varieties. Pride of the 
Market gave nearly twice as large a yield as any other. New Giant 
Pod Marrow was one of the earliest and most productive of tlie Mar¬ 
rowfats. Melting Sugar is recommended. 

Among the medium and late half-dwarf and tall wrinkled varieties 
the following are spoken of favorably; Advancer, Admiral, Pliss 
Abundanc \ Pliss Everbearing, Yorkshire llero. Stratagem, Stratagem 
Improved, Queen, and Heroine. Pesides a good yield, the last named 
gave the largest percentage edible of any variety grown. 

Drawings were made of the typical pods of the various sorts, showing 
the general outline, a cross section, and the split pea. Eighteen of 
these are published. 

A comparative test was made of plants trained to woven-wire trellis 
and untrained plants, NNith the result that generally the untrained 
plants gave a larger i)ercentage of the total yield in first pickings than 
those trained, but in total yield and weight per plant the trained sorts, 
with two exceptions, gave much better results than those untrained. 

A test of the extent of variation within the same variety was made 
with duplicates from the same lot of seed and with seed of the same 
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variety from different seedsmen. The test was made on a gravelly loam 
ridge, sloping mostly to the south, but partly to the north. In the 
tests of duplicate lots as large differences occurred in all cases on adja¬ 
cent lots as between plats on opposite sides of the field. The weights 
per plant varied in the same ratio as did the yields. The extent of 
variation among lots from different seedsmen was much greater. 

A test was made to determine the approximate (juantity of seed that 
should be used per 100 ft. of drill to secure the best results. Five 
thicknesses of planting were made with 8, 10, 12,14, and 16 plants per 
foot of drill, or 1 qt. of seed to 356, 285, 238, 204, and 178 ft. of drill, 
respectively. In every case there was a greater yield per plant, a larger 
plant growth, and earlier maturity in the thinnest plantings; but for 
the space occupied, the thickest plantings gave the largest yield. No 
difference in the size of pods between the different lots was observable. 

Beam (pp. 159-176).—Tests of 72 varieties of beans are reported, and 
the pods of 14 typical sorts are figured. Tests of extent of varia¬ 
tion within the limit of the variety were carried out exactly as with 
peas. With duplicate lots, similar results were obtained, but with 
seed from different seedsmen the variation was much greater oven than 
in the case of peas. 

In tests made to determine the quantity of seed, sowings were made 
with 2, 4, 6, 8, and 10 plants per foot of drill, or 1 qt. of seed to 810, 
405, 270, 203, and 162 ft. of drill, respectively. “One quart of seed in 
162 ft. of drill gave the largest yield. There was a tendenciy in the 
thicker ])lantings toward smaller pods. The vines were more spindling, 
and general devel()i)inent was reduced in the thickest plantings.” 

A test was carried on to show that under field conditions a crop 
of beans and peas followed by sweet corn cxiuld be grown during 
the summer and at the same time the general fertility of the soil be 
increased by the use of crimson clover. The test was successful with 
the exception that a not very good catch of clover could be obtained. 
In connection with the double cropjung a test of fertilizers was carried 
on. Five plats, one twenty-fifth of an acre each, were treated as fol¬ 
lows: Plat 1, check; plat 2,barnyard manure, 800 lbs.; jdat 3, muriate 
of potash, 7 lbs., and acid phosphate, 14 lbs.; plat 4, same as plat 3, 
plus nitrate of soda, 6 lbs.; plat 5, same as plat 3, plus nitrate of soda, 
2 lbs., and dried blood, 6 lbs. The results of the test with each vege¬ 
table are tabulated. In almost every case barnyard manure gave the 
largest yields. Plats 4 and 5 of sweet corn gave a poor yield. 

In the course of this test ash analyses were made of the different 
vegetables from each of the i)lats to determine whether there was any 
difference in the composition of the vegetables. The results are tabu¬ 
lated, but no deductions are drawn. Food and ash analyses are also 
tabulated for typical varieties of peas and beans, of pea jiods and of 
the shelled peas, of sweet corn (corn and cob), and of the husks 
separately. 
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Bush Lima beam (pp. 177-180).—The author believes that this vege¬ 
table has Tiot yet received as much attention as its merits deserve. 
Tests of 5 varieties are reported. 

A test was made to determine the number of plants to be grown in 
a given space for best results. Earliest maturity, largest yield, and 
largest plant growth were obtained from plants standing 18 in. apart. 
For the space occupied, however, the thickest planting (plants 3 in. 
apart) gave the largest yield. 

A comparative test was made of surface and subirrigation, natural 
conditions, and mulching. The natural conditions gave the best re¬ 
sults throughout. A fertilizer test was made with Lima beaus, using 
the same general plan as already described for the peas, beans, and 
corn. Karliness, yield, and plant development were in the following 
order: Plats 5, 3, 2, 1. ‘^The quickly available nitrate in plat 4 has¬ 
tened maturity, while the nitrate in jdat 5, as a starter, followed with 
the more slowly available blood, has given the largest yield.^^ 

Tomatoes (pp. 180-190).—Tests of 29 varieties are reported. J^erfec- 
tion, (Tiant Seedling, Favorite, and Beauty gave the largest total 
yields. 

Nitrate of soda, alone and in e.onnection with potash and acid phos¬ 
phate, was tested with respect to its effect on earliness. Nitrate of soda 
ai)plied every 13 days gave the largest yield throughout, and nitrate 
of soda with minerals produced the earliest and best shaped fruit. 

A test was made to determine the best time to sow seed to get tlie 
best results considering earliness and total yields. The results were 
not decidedly in favor of anyone date. ‘^Unless one has sufficient 
space to give plants of thi earlier sowings plenty of room for develop¬ 
ment, the most satisfactory results will be obtained by sowing seed 
from the 10th to the 15th of IMarch.^’ 

A comparison of irrigation, natural conditions, and heavy mulching 
with salt hay resulted as follows: 

Irrigation and niiilrhing furli increanecl tho amount of rotten fruit, irrigation 
relatively having the greater increase. The appearance of the fruit from the 
mulched row was far Huperior to that of the other rows. The color was also a little 
lighter. Irrigation increased tlie [total] yield somewhat, while a very decided 
increase occurred with mulching. The value of tlie mulch undoubtedly depends 
upon the carliness of ap])lication and the amount of soil moisture in the ground at 
the time. Within limits, the earlier the mulch is a))plied, the lictter the results 
obtained.” 

The relative productiveness of the first plants appearing in a lot of 
seed and those last or slowest in germinating was compared. The 
seeds that germinated most quickly gave the largest early and total 
yields of marketable fruits, amounting in the total to 30 oz. per plant. 
Not only was the yield of marketable fruit low in the last germinating, 
but the proportion of culls was considerably greater, there being 28 
per cent more culls than in the first germinating lot. It is profitable 
to select the first plants germinating, discarding all others. 
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The possibilities of growing 2 horticaltural crops, as peas and 
tomatoes, the same year, and the benefits of lime were tried. Peas 
were planted early in the spring. Before the eroj) was gathered, tomato 
plants were set between the rows. The peavines were left upon the 
ground after harvesting as a mulch for the tomatoes. The two (jroiis 
were very successfully grown. In the lime test nitrate of soda in all 
cases gave the earliest yield, but lime caused a greater growth of vine. 

Bxperixnents with shading, B. 1). Halsted {New Jersey Stas, Kpt, 
189S,pp. 337^ 33H), —A continuation of work already reported (K. S. B., 
10, p. 435). For climatic reasons the growth of spiuacdi was very 
unsatisfactory, but was evidently favored by shade. Tests were made 
with lettuce, but no satisfactory results were obtained. Shaded areas 
of wax and Lima beans yielded much less than fully exjmsed i)lants. 
There was no blight upon either of the areas of wax beans, but the 
Lima beans were blighted, there being 6 times as much blight on tlie 
shaded plants as on those not shaded. 

Oil the plat of Lima beans a test was also made with purslane. This 
weed was allowed to grow for a short time and was then pulled and 
weighed. The exposed area jiroduced 18.50 lbs., while the shaded area 
produced only 2.15 lbs., and this mostly about the edges of the shaded 
soil where sunlight was most abundant. 

Pineapple fertilizers, P. H. Rolfs {Florida Sta, BuL pp, l(i4^ 
pis, 8,, Jigs, s), — In this bulletin the general plan, details, and results 
are given of extensive fertilizer experiments with difierent forms of jiot' 
ash, nitrogen, and phosphoric acid used alone and in various combi¬ 
nations on pineapples. The effect of the difierent fertilizers on the 
general development of the plants, on the leaf area, abundancie and 
earliness of fruit blooms, and on the frost-resisting properties has been 
studied, and the results are discussed at length and illustrated by 
diagrams and iihotographs. 

The experiments were carried out on th(» east coast of Florida on 
rather [loor s])ruce-pine lands, which had never been fertilized. Fifty- 
one plats were used, 27 of which were about one-twentieth a(!ro in size 
and were manured with complete fertilizers. The remaining plats were 
about acre in size and received incomplete fertilizers. The ferti¬ 
lizer used as a normal formula was made up of 3 per cent nitrogen, 7 per 
cent i)otash, and 5 per cent available jihosphoric acid. Plats receiving 
this fertilizer wore manured February 7 and 8, 1898, at the rate of 1^ 
tons i)cr acre, June 27 and 28 with 2^ tons per acre, November 4-12^ 
with 2 tons per acre, April 1-4, 1899, with H tons per acjre, and July 6 
with 1 h tons per acre. After the first application, a number of the jilats 
were further subdivided into from 3 to 6 sections in order to study the 
efl’ects of increasing or decreasing the amounts of the different fer¬ 
tilizer elements in the normal formula. The source and composition of 
the manures used, number of plants in each plat, and the combinations 
and amounts of fertilizers used on each plat and plat subdivision at 
the different dates of application are given in detail. 
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A sammarizatioii of the accumulated data shows results as follows: 
The leaf area development of the plants, fouud by iimltiplying the width 
of the leaf at the base by its length in inches and dividing by 2, was 
greatest on plats fertilized with a blood, bone, and tankage mixture, an 
average of 34.6 sq. in. per leaf. Of the potash manures the largest 
average leaf area was found on plants grown on the plats which had 
received potassium-magnesium carbonate, 30.8 sq. in. per leaf. The leaf 
areaof i)lants fertilized with bone meal averaged 32.34 sq. in., while the 
average of the plants receiving acid j)ho8phate was only 25.2 sq. in. 
On jdats which received nitrogen and phosphoric acid but no potash, 
the average leaf area was 28 sq. in. per leaf, and on jdats which received 
nitrogen and ])otash but no pho8i)horic acid 26.8 scp in. per leaf. 

The frost-resisting properties of the i)lants were greatest in sections 
receiving the normal formula, or the normal formula with a double 
amount of phosphoric acid or potash. Increasing the nitrogen in the 
normal formula, or increasing the normal formula U or 2 fold caused 
the plants to be more sensitive to frost. Considering the value of the 
different forms of nitrogen in the complete fertilizers, the data show that 
plants fertilized with blood and bone were more frost resistant than 
plants fertilized with cotton-seed meal, sulphate of ammonia, or nitrate 
of soda in the order named. With regard to potash, plants fertilized 
with potassium-magnesium carbonate were more frost resistant than 
jdants which received kainit, muriate of potash, or sulj)hate of potash 
(both low and high grade forms). ‘‘ Plats fertilized with acid pliosphate 
were no more nor less frost-resistant than those fertilized with bone 
meal.” Plants receiving incomplete fertilizers were less frost-resistant 
than the average of those which received complete fertilizers. ‘^An 
excess of potash or phosphoric acid does not seem to increase the 
frost-resistant qualities over the normal formula.” No relation was 
found to exist between the leaf development of the plants on the 
different jdats and their frost-resisting properties, as some of the best 
developed plants were among those most in jured by the February freeze. 
Nitrate of soda and sulphate of potash both had a tendency to hasten 
the blooiring jieriod and the number of blooms, and at the same time 
to increase the sensitiveness of the jdants to frost. A table of fruit 
picked on some of the plats during the month of June, 1899, is given. 

On the basis of these experiments the author suggests a plan for 
fertilizing pineapples in Florida as follows: If the idants are set in July 
or August, a handful of fertilizer composed of 3 parts cotton seed meal 
and 1 part tine ground unleached tobacco dust should be immediately 
dropped into the bud. This serves the double purpose of preventing 
the plants from filling with sand and of furnishing them with a certain 
amount of food. In October or early November, an application of 680 
lbs. of blood and bone and 500 lbs. of potassium-magnesium carbonate 
per acre should be applied. This application should be repeated the 
following February or as soon after as danger of frost is past, if the 
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plants are in good condition, this amount may be increased to 1,000 lbs. 
of blood and bone and 750 lbs. of potassium-magnesium carbonate. 
Shortly before the beginning of the rainy season a third application, 
consisting of 1,000 to 2,000 lbs. of blood and bone, and from 750 to 
1,500 lbs. of potassium-magnesium carbonate, should be given. This 
should be followed by another ai>plication in October or early Novem¬ 
ber. Should the plants fail to thrive at any time during the season a 
light application of nitrate of soda is recommended. 

The insects and diseases most aftecting pineapples arc noted and sug¬ 
gestions offered as to their control. 

Tea culture: The experiment in South Carolina, C. II. Shkpard 
(T. S. I>cpf, Agr., lipi. No. 67,pp. ^7, .9, Jigs. /).—A report on the 

growing of several varieties of tea at Pinehurst estate in South Caro¬ 
lina, on different soils, with an account of the c.ost of production, 
machinery used, and methods of picking and liandling employed in the 
manufaciture of tea, and a discussion of the possibility of tea growing 
in this country. 

Experiments begun on a small scale in 1889 have been continued 
until at the i^resent time "0 acres are under cultivation. The 

labor i)roblem has been solved by the establishment of schools where 
negro children are taught the ordinary school branches free of charge, 
and also to ])ick tea leaves under the direction of a competent teacher. 
The actual cost of pruning, manuring, cultivating, leaf picking, and 
iacloiy work for a (irop of 300 lbs. of Assam-hybrid tea obtained from 
the garden in 189S was 28.5 (tts. j)er ])ound. It is thought tljis cost might 
be reduced to 10 cts. per pound on large jdantations. 

Some of the more important data on the cost, yield, etc., of tea- 
growing at Pinehurst for a number of years on different soils are shown 
in the following table: 


I^roduclioH, vitHi, dc., of ita ffrowintf at rinehurtit. 


Locat ion. 


Variety of 
Hlan’t 


I Dis- I Prodne- 
Ago Extent} tanre ' tioii of 
of of ' 1)6- ^roeii 

ffarden. pardeii.'tween leaf in 
IplantB. 1898. 

I 


Prodne- 
Prmlur tion of 
tioii of dry t**n 
dr\tea in per 
1898. plant in 
1898. 


Drained ])ond. 

' Assam livbrid .. 

Yea rs. 

1 9 

Acres. ' 
f). «,t 

Feet. 

ft 

Ounces. 

21, 701 4 I 

Founds. Ounces. 
.323 5.57 

Olavey liillBido. 

.do..’... . 1 

1 9 

C.'iO 1 

ft 

12, 031{ 

188 1.88 

Sandy level. 

.do. 1 

1 ^ 

.B 6 

6 

ft. 93941 

10.3A 2.57 

Cleared swamp. 

.do. 

9 

2 C« 

ft 

22,0fi9 , 

328 1.78 

Do. 

1 . _do. 

8 

1.87 ' 

6 

1«, 110 
20, 653 

240 1. 92 

Mostly clayey bill- 

Chinese.l 

ft 

2.00 

4 

308 1.00 

Drained jionu. 

Darjeeling. 

4 

1.90 ( 

4 

17, 8.54 

2fi« 1 00 


(’oat 
' of 
coin 
nier 
rial 
ma¬ 
nure 
pt‘r 
lb. of 
dry 
tea. a 


dents. 

2.3 

,1 

5 0 
3.9 
4.1 
5. 0 
4.0 


aTh|> fertilizer uB^'d contained .'3 per cent available pl»osi)horic acid, 5 ]»er ctuit jiotneh, and per 
cent ammonia (cliiotl;^ from dried AhIi and blood) ' 


The tea ])lant requires a moist climate and soil and an abundance of 
complete fertilizers. The best results at Pinehurst have been obtained 
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on moist, well-drained, level land. The use of cowpeas is advised for 
planting between the rows. 

Tea growing should not be undertaken where the temperature fre¬ 
quently goes lower than 25^ F. The freeze of February, 1899, made it 
necessary to vigorously prune back all the tea plants at the Pinehiirst 
plantation to within a few inches of the ground. The jdants were i)ro- 
tected in part by a covering of snow. Plants which had been most 
exposed to the weather and had thus best ripened their wood wore least 
injured. The freeze diminished the early i)icking of tea slightly, but 
the total yield in 1899 exceeded that of the previous season by about 
23 per <*ent and no diminution in the strength of the finished tea was 
observed. 

Considerable green tea of excellent quality has been produced. Hand 
labor was necessary in its preparation and this made its ])roduction 
costly. A well-e(iuipi)ed two-story factory has been built for the manu¬ 
facture of black tea, wdth a capacity of 50 lbs. of dry tea per day. A 
description is given of the factory and equipment. The results thus 
far obtained seem to make it i)robable that ‘‘ the (iultivation of tea can 
be made profitable in the warmer portions of the United States in two 
ways ... (1) By establishing a plantation . . . with a capital sutli- 
cient to carry the work to a i)oint where the i)roduct can be offered on 
e(iual terras with teas holding an established pla(‘e in the markets of 
the United States, and (2) to grow tea for home use in the farm garden/’ 

The (dieaper grades of tea can not be ])rofitably grown without the 
protection of an import duty of 10 to 20 cts. per pound. The better 
grades can be grown at a financial profit in the Southern States with¬ 
out fear of serious competition from oriental prodiu'crs, wherever 
climate and labor conditions are satisfactory. 

Detailed directions for the culture of tea, picking the leaves, handling 
the crop, etc., are given. It is thought that a few tea i)lants might be 
profitably grown in nearly all Southern home* gardens and thus fur¬ 
nish a sui)ply of tea for family use. The expei iments are l>eing con¬ 
tinued and extended. 

Experiments in chestnut grafting, W. E. Britton (Connecticut 
fStaie t^la. lipi, 276-^88y pis. figs. /).—The results of grafting 

chestnuts at the station at different dates and by different methods and 
the experience of 3 prominent Connecticut horticulturists in chestnut 
grafting are detailed, and notes given on the technique of chestiiut graft¬ 
ing, characteristics of American, European, and Japanese ('hestnut 
scions, and in making grafting wax. X short bibliography of chestnut 
literature is appended. 

The experiments at the station involved the use of more than 200 
scions of the better varieties of European and Japanese chestnuts. 
These were grafted on American stocks (Castanea dentata) at different 
dates in April, May, and June, (deft grafting was generally practiced 
and 2 scions usually placed in each stock. Whip grafting was employed 
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where the stocks were small. Grafting wax was freely used, care being 
taken to cover each portion of the wound air tight, and the tops of 
scions when cat. liaffia was used as tying material. 

Accidents befell a number of the grafts. The dates of setting the 
remaining grafts, average growth, and number of grafts living October 
1 are shown in the following table: 


Besults of chestnut grafting at the Conneotiout Station in 1808. 


Tinio of Hotiiiig Boiona. 


Between A]»ril 20 and May 1 
Between Mn> 1 and Mm> 15.. 
Between May 15 and Juno 1 
BetM een Juno 1 and J une 15 
After June 15. 


Alive October 1. 


1 Niimlier 

1 of 

Number 

Percent- 

- 

1 scions 

of 

SRC of 

Average 

growtn. 

Inches. 

set. 

1 scions 
alive. 

1 ' 

number 

set. 

29 1 

3 

10 j 

18 

56 1 

26 

46 

28 

41 

13 

32 ' 

23 

47 

22 

47 

22 

12 

2 

17 

8 


The author states that the scions first set were mostly of the Japa¬ 
nese variety, and that those set the last half of May were set in the 
tops of large trees, while the others were mostly placed in thrifty 
young sprouts or seedlings. Most of the stocks when exposed to the 
sun were severely iujured by sun scald, whole branches in some cases 
dying back to the fork or body of the tree. To avoid this the author 
thinks it advisable to leave enough branches to afford partial shade to 
the grafts for some weeks after the scions have been set. Whip or 
tongue grafts made the smoothest unions. 

The experience of A, J. Cloe at Meriden, (3oun., and others is reported. 
Dui iug the season of 1<S95-9G, some 18 acres of sprout land at Meriden 
was cleft grafted with Japanese scions. The author visited this 
orchard in 1897 and, while no accurate census was taken, he considers 
that about 30 or 35 per cent of the grafts set lived and grew. J. 11. 
Hale reports that out of 600 grafts set in native s])routs 1 to 2 in. in 
diameter in the spring of 1897, when the leaves were just starting on 
the stocks, only about 25 i)er cent of them lived and grew through the 
season. Both European and Japanese scions were used, and cleft, 
saddle, and tongue grafting employed. Cleft grafting proved the least 
successful. Seventy-five ])er cent of the Japanese variety Beliance 
lived. N. S, Platt finds the after-care of chestnuts during the first 
season almost as important as the grafting, and recommends the 
luompt removal of robber shcM>ts and additional branches. Bud graft¬ 
ing at the surface of the ground and root grafting have been failures 
with Mr. Platt. With stock J in. in diameter 3 ft. from the ground, 
Mr. Platt finds it desirable to cleft graft; but with stocks ^ in. in 
diameter at this height the bark graft is preferred. 

Experiments with lawn grasses, B. D. Halsted [Netc Jersey 
/Stas. Rpt. 1898 ^ pp. 3^7j 3J8).—ln 1896, 9 plats were seeded with grass 
17020—No. 8 -i 
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and they have been closely cut with a lawn mower during each season 
since that time. The author shows in a table the species of grass in 
each i)lat and its relative stand for 3 years. Based on the results for 
3 years, the author believes that a satisfactory lawn mixture would 
consist of Ehode Island bent grass, Kentucky blue grass, redtop, and 
Italian rye grass. 

Sketch of the present status of horticulture, gardening, and viticulture in 
Russia, and the government measures for their development {St. Peiertthurg: 
Min. Agr. and Imp. Domains, lS99,pp. 119; rev. in Selsk. Khoz. i Lgesov.. 194 {1S99), July, 
p. 179 ).—Prepared fer the Russian National Exposition of Horticulture held at St. 
Petersburg in the fall of 1S99. 

Composition and application of manures, A. H. Hknhox {Queensland Agr. Jour., 
ft {1899), No. 6,pp. f)6ft-4)74 ).—The use of fertilizers with formulas for their application 
ill the growing of citrus fruits, bauanas, pineapples, strawberries, and ecrtain other 
garden and farm erops. 

The Chevrier kidney bean, H. Dauthknay {Re\\ Hori., 71 {1899), No. If, pp, 
SGf-SGfi ).—Notes on the care and management of these beans to maintain their color 
and a brief account of the beneficial use of nitrate of soda in their culture. 

Methods of winter preservation of endive and other chicory plants, A. ( )ger 
{Rev. llort., 71 {1S99), No. f!4, pp. 809-87.2, figs. S). 

Culture and manufacture of ginger {Rev. Cult, ( olonialvs, 0 {1900), No. 44, pp. 8-13). 

Instructional fruit stations, E. LtTCKnuRfiT {Jour. Roy. TIorL Sor. [ London'], 23 
{1899),pi. 2,pp. 181-184 ).—The ends, aims, and practical uses of these stations are 
discussed. Exjierimcntal areas are limited to half-acre ]ilats. 

Fruit culture and geology, Hans Rbusch (Norsk naveiuhnde, 18 {1S99), \o. lo,pp. 
188.189). 

The peach (Topeka: Kansas Stale Tlort. Soc., 1899, pp. 189, figs. 18, dgm. D. —Com¬ 
piled account of the planting, care, mauagement, gathering, packing, and shipping 
of ])cachc8, with special reference to Kansas. Directions are given for combating 
insect and fungus pests, and a diagram shows the number of peach trees in 1898 in 
each county of the State. 

Roofing over orange orchards (Fruitman's (luide, 8 {1900), fso. 208, p. 1.1 ).— 
Methods and results in California. 

Olives and olive oil, P. 1>’A^ (.ai.i.ikrs ( IfoHrier et rhuilt d'olin . Paris: J. Ji. Rail- 
Here 4- Sons, 1900, pp. 350, figs. 64). 

The pawpaw (Agr. Mcxicano, 8 {1899), No. 0, pp. 189-19J).—Tho history of this 
interesting fruit in the tropics and its uses as food and medicine arc given. 

Coffee culture in Queensland, H. Nf.wj'Ort (Queensland Agr. Jon).,8 (1899), No. 
6,pp. —Directions for selecting seed, projiaring the soil, iilauting, etc., 

with notes ou varieties and seed germination. 

On coffee, W. L. A. Warmer {Rev. Trar. Chim. Pays-Iias, 18 (1899), p. .181: abs. in 
linl. Soc, Chim. Paris, 3. 8cr.,21 (1899), No. 34,p. 1104 ).—The results of a large number 
of analyses of coffee from different sources. 

Peaberries and male coffee plants (Queensland Agr. Jour., 8 (1899), No. 0, pp. 
582, 883 ).—Poverty of soil and dry weather are said to be the causes w hich tend to 
the multiplication of peaberries on coffee trees, and the amount of jicaberry on a 
coffee tree is no indication whatever of the sex of the tree. 

Shade trees for coffee plantations, L. Pierre (Rev. Cult, ('oloniales, 0 (1900), No. 
4, pp. 4-8). 

Cacao culture in Ecuador {Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 81, pp. 1018-1030).— 
The extent of the production of cacao in Kcuadoi, methods of iilanting, cultivating, 
gathering, cost of growing, and uses an* considered, and a description given of the 
tree, flowers, and fruit. 
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The cultivation of coooanut trees (Shamha [Zsw^i&ar], lS99f No, 17^ pp. 5).— 
A yield of 7,250 nnts obtained from 350 trees at one picking is recorded. The large 
yield is attributed to the good effects of digging up the soil to a radius of 6 ft. 
around each tree, leaving a ridge at the circumference to catch and retain the water. 
The area was enlarged a little at each digging. 

Rubber—the plants that produce it and their cultivation (Bol. Agr, Min. e Ind.j 
Mexico, 8 {1899), No, 12, pp, 3-S6), 

Amur grapes (Vitis amurensis), Taikov kt al. {Odessa, 1898, pp, 87; rer, in Selsk. 
Khoz. i Lyesov,, 19S {1899), May, p. 406). 

The culture of grapes on sands, V. Bkktensou and P. For {,St. Petersburg: Min, 
Agr, and Imp, Domains, Dept, Agr,, 1899, pp, 44; rer. in SeUk, Khoz. i Lyesov,, 193 
{1899), May, pp. 467, 408), 

Forced culture of table grapes, K. Zacharkwicz {Prog. Ayr. ci Vil., 16 {1899), 
No, 68, pp, 760-768, Jigs, 6), —Illustrated descriptions of grape houses used in the 
culture of early table grapes, with notes on the cost of construetioii. 

Irrigation and the quality of wine, L. Degrully {Prog. Agr. el 111. {^d, VEsi), 
JO {1899), No, 61, pp. 697-701, fg. 1). 

Rose cultures, W. E. Britton {Connecticut State Sta. lipt. 1898, p, J68), — An 
account with detailed data of growing Duchesse de Brabant roses in the greenhouse 
in compost, and in coal ashes and peat moss to w hich commercial fertilizers had 
been added. Plants set in coal ashes and peat moss ga\e larger but somewhat 
lighter colored blooms than those grown in compost. No difference was noticeable 
as regards fragrance and form. Plants in both media bloom<‘d freely all winter. 

Half a century’s experience in ornamental tree planting, (). B. II ad win (/Boston: 
Massachusetts Hori. Soc., 1900, folio), —A paper read by the author before the Mas¬ 
sachusetts Horticultural Society, in which an account is given of the authors farm 
experience in planting different varieties of ornamental trees in Massachusetts. 

Lawn-grass mixtures as purchased in the market, compared with a few of 
the best, W. .1. Beal {Proa, S(fc. Prom. Agr. Sci., 1898, 69-68). —The author has 
observed and ex])erimeuted with different lawn grasses lor a period of 20 years or 
more, and gives his observations on the value of \ arious grasses for lawns. He also 
gives approximately the relative abundance of different kinds of grass in each of 
17 mixtures, together with the retail price. Many of these grasses are said not to be 
adapted to law’n purposes and, so far as his observations go, none of the mixtures 
in the market produce as fine and permanent a lawn as a few of the best grasses 
used separately. An additional objection to lawn mixtures is the price, which is 
frequently 3 or 4 times what it would be if the different varieties were purchased 
seiiarately. 

The propagation of ferns, W. C. Worsdell {Gardening, 8 {1900), No, 176, pp. t22, 
12J). —Methods best adapted for the propagation of different species are discussed. 


FORESTRY. 

Practical assistance to tree planters, Cl. PiNcnox ( U, iS. Dept, 
Agr,.^ Division of Forestry Circ. 72^^ pp. lly Jigs, /)),—In line with thfe 
cooperative jdan already announced (E, S, li., 10, p. 443), the Division 
of Forestry of this Department is prepared, so far as its limited appro 
priatioii will permit, to render practical and j^ersonal assistance to 
farmers and others by cooperating with them to establish forest plan¬ 
tations, wood lots, shelter belts, and wind breaks. A section of the 
Division has been recently organized whicli will devote its eutire time 
to investigations in tree planting and to the assistance of those who 
may avail themselves of the cooperative plan outlined in this circular. 
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Notes are giveu on tree planting in the past, value of forests to 
farmers, and sketches of various successful forest plantations. A form 
of agreement between the owner and this Department is given. 

The white pine (Finns strobus), V. M. Spaldino and B. E. Feb- 
NOW ( U. fS. Dept. Agr.y Division of Forestry Bui. 22^ pp. pis. 13, 
figs. 40 ).— This bulletin was prepared a number of years ago, but delay 
in its publication made it possible to revise and extend the manuscript, 
bringing it up to date. The object of the nionograi)h is to lay the basis 
for an intelligent recuperation of the virgin growth of the white pine 
forests by the application of rational sylviculture in the remnants of 
our pineries. 

The geographical distribution of our white pine is given and com¬ 
mented upon. Koughly traced, this tree frequents the region adjacent 
to the Great Lakes, the St. Lawrence Valley, and eastward to the 
Atlantic Ocean, extending south along the Appalachian Mountain 
chain. At present there are not less than 400,000 square miles in the 
United States and the Dominion of Canada throughout which it is said 
the successful cultivation of the white pine is assured. There is also 
evidence to show that within the extreme limits of distribution this 
species makes under cultivation a healthy and rapid growth, and there 
is apparently no species of ecpial value indigenous to eastern North 
America; that is, adapted to so wide an area. On account of the habits 
of the species near its western limit, as well as results obtained from 
experimental idauting, it seems that successful growth can not be 
depended upon much beyond its limits. 

A discussion is given of the white pine lumber industry, and the 
original stand and present supply comj)ared. The visible supply at 
the end of 1897 is placed at about 15 per cent ol’ the original stand. 
The natural history, including botanical description, relationships, and 
mori)hological characters, is given at some length. The rate of growth 
in height, diameter, and volume, as determined by a large number of 
observations, is given. The authors discuss the conditions of the 
development of the white pine, as well as its yield as a crop. 

The dangers and diseases to which the white pine is subject are 
described*, that portion treating of the i)arasitic diseases being trans¬ 
lated largely from Hartig’s “Lehrbuch der Baumkrankheiten.’^ A 
chapter is added by F. 11. Chittenden, Division of Entomology of this 
Department, on “Insect enemies of the white i)ine,” in which a number 
of species are figured and described. 

Suggestions are offered for forest management, both of the natural 
reproduction and artificial plantings, and a brief review is given of the 
w hite pine in Germany, where it has been planted for more than a cen¬ 
tury, and a statement is made that it will probably become one of the 
prominent forest trees of that country. 

The icood of the ichite pine, F. Roth (p]). 73-82).—The author gives 
the results of extensive studies into the character and physical 
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properties of this wood, treating of its specific weight, slirinkage, 
strength, durability, and uses. 

An appendix, giving tables of measurements made in the field by A. 
Cary and A. K. Mlodziansky, completes the bulletin. 

Observations on the denudation of vegetation—a suggested 
remedy for California, M. Manson {Sierra Club Bui., 2 {1S99), No. 6, 
pp. 295-:-iU,ph. «i).—This is a discussion of the injuries due to the 
denudation of vegetation, based more particularly on observations in the 
Caucasus and in the Rocky Mountains and the Sierra Nevada. 

The writ(‘r advocates that all forest reservations and jinblic lauds upon mountain 
8loi>e», ^vithin the borders of California, be granted by act of Congress to the Uni¬ 
versity of California in trust; that the object of this trust be to protect, inaintaiu, 
develop, end extend the water supply of these areas forever. For this i)urpose, that 
the regents be empowered to lease, under proj)er control, the timber (‘uttiug and 
pasturage ])rivilegos of these areas, and to use this fund : (1) To protect the catch¬ 
ment areas; (2) to maintain a ctdlege of practical forestry; (3) to construct reser¬ 
voirs at such points as may bo necessary to the industries of the Stale, and diejmse 
of tin* waler for tlio benefit of the trust; (4) to acquire mountain lands to be added 
to the catchment areas; and (5) to do all such things as may maintain wise systems 
of forest and water conserv'ation and use.” 

Forestry in Bosnia and Herzegovina (Oc«/crr. Forst a. Jagdw. Zig., 11 {1800)^ 

SD^ ]). iUKl). —Givi'S some statistics on the extent and jiroductiou of the forests in the 
above-mentioned countries. 

The organization of e:sperimental forestry work in Russia, V. Klyuchnikov 
(Svhk. Khoz. i Lyesov., 10i {1800), Aug.^ pp. i00-8()S ).—A criticism of certain proposed 
measures. 

On forestry experiment stations, C. G. G. IIolmeuz (/T. Landt. Akad. IlandL 
TidHkr., S3 {1899), Xo, pp. 99-100). 

The forest domain of Belgium {Hal. Soc. Cent. Forst. Belg.,G {1899), Ko. 7,pp. 
470-404). —Contains an abstract of the discussion relative to the budget for the 
administration of forests, etc. 

Notes concerning a few trees in the arboretum at the Michigan Agricultural 
College, W. J. 11k A L (Froc. Soc. From. Agr.ScL, 1808, pp. 87-89). —The author began 
planting a small arboretum in 1875, and has investigated more than 150 species of 
trees and shrubs. Notes liaA'e been given from time to time on the growth and 
behavior of these dilferent plants, and in the present paper a tabulated statement is 
given of the ag<3, height anil diameter of a few i f the more jiromising species. 
Among those mentioned the locust has proved one of the most profitable trees for 
growth, followed closely by the chestnut, and also by the white ash, white pine, 
white oak, sliaggy-bark hickory, basswood, and sugar maple, and, for poor sandy 
lands, Norw ay pine. 

Some timber trees of Queensland, J. W. Fawcett {Queenuland Jgr. Jour., 5 
{1S90), 'S 0 H.. 0 , pp. 499-502; 0, pp. 391-594 ).—^Notes are given on EacalyptUH platyphyUa, 
JC. tesnelaris, E. microconjn, E. waculata, E. hotryoidcs, E, resinifera, and 'FriBiania 
Buareoleas, The different species are described and their distribution and uses given. 

The pinetum at Wellesley {hardening, 7 {1899), Xo. 163, p. 374). —Notes are given 
on the pinetum which was laid out in 1865. A list of more than 100 species and 
varieties of evergreen trees that have proved hardy in New England is appended, 
most of the spec..os being conifers. 

The cork tree (Quercua suber), N. Pike {Soi. Amet\ Sup., 47 {1899), No. 1333,pp. 
19503,19594). —Notes are given on the history, cultivation, and uses of the cork oak. 

Notes on the Douglas fir, N. I. Crahay (Jour. 3oo. Hoy. Ayr. Belg., 1899, pp, 1S8, 
15S-10tL ).—Notes on FBeudotsuga douglaaii. 
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Height growth in plantations, J. Simpson {(iard. Chron,, S. Jd (1899), Ko. 
60J,pp. 1S7, 788 ).—Diflciisaion of this «nl»Jt‘Ct as applied to forestry. 

Sheep grazing in Arizona, E. 8. Gosney (Forestei’, 5 (1899), No. 10, pp. 230-28i ).— 
The author defends the claim of the slieepmon that grazing does not seriously injure 
forests or intt*rfere with irrigation works by causing them to fill with silt, etc. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

G-ermination tests with onion seeds, E. H. Jenkins {Connecti- 
cut State Sfa. Rpt. 1898 ., pp. 313-316), — A number of experiments have 
been ma(l(‘ with onion seeds to test their vitality as affected by age, 
crop, and variety. Comparisons were made between the vitality of 
Connecticut and (California grown seeds, fr»jm which it appears that 
the latter jiossessed a higher percentage of germinative ability tlian 
Connecticut-grown seed. The avenage vitality of Connecticut-grown 
seeds of the crops from 1894-1898 was tested with the result that the 
1898 seed was found to possess an unusually low vitality, the reason 
for which is unexplained. The germinative caiiacity of different varie¬ 
ties of onion seed was tested. Yellow Globe, lied Globe, White Globe, 
White Portugal, and Wethersfield Ped being compared. All the 
varieties jiossessed essentially the same germinative ability excejit the 
White Portugal, which was about G i)er cent below the average of the 
germination of the other varieties. The tests of the Connecticut-grown 
seed are given in tabular form. 

Crimson clover seed, A. J. Pieters (r. S, Hept, A fir.., DlHnion of 
Botany Ctr, ^)*—The increased use of crimson clover as a 

standard crop has led to inquiries regarding its seed. The seed is 
described, and in general it is stated that crimson clover seed is less 
liable to contain weed seed than that of the other clovers. In a num¬ 
ber of tests made at the laboratory, however, the seeds of 50 weeds 
have been found more or less frequently. The most serious adultera¬ 
tion is that of the l^gyptian clover ( TrifoUum alexandrinum j. The dif¬ 
ferences between the kinds of seeds are pointed out so that one 
may be able +o recognize admixtures of the less desirable species. 
Notes are given on the germination of clover seed and the amount of 
seed recpiired i>er acre. The seed laboratory also offers to test samples 
sent for that purpose. 

On the presence of hydrocyanic acid in the seeds of Vicia, 

F. F. BRUiJNiNGaud J. Van IIaaest (Bj'tr. from Rev. Trav. Chim. 
Pays-BaSj 18 { 1899 )^ No. 6, pp. 168-171 ).—The authors have made a 
study of the seeds of a number of species of Vicia to determine the 
presence of hydrocyanic acid by the method suggested by Dragen- 
dorff*. Among the species examined were various varieties of Vicia 
sativa, V. canadensis, V. hirsuta, V. angustifoJia, V. narbonensis, F. 
cracca, Y. biennis, V.disperma, V.pannonica, nud V.eassnbica. Among 
these the F. angustifolia yielded the maximum amount of hydro¬ 
cyanic acid. 
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The (JOTiclusions of the authors are that most species and varietievS of 
the genus Yicia contain amygdaliii or analogous bodies, and that the 
seeds of certain species possess a considerable quantity of hydrocyanic 
acid, under certain conditions the amount being sufficient to injure 
animals. To this fact may be attributed the injurious effect of feeding 
some species after tlie seeds have matured. 

Some chemical chaziges in the germination of the seeds of 
Vicia faba, I. Shulov {Tzv. Moscow SeUk. Khoz. Inst,, 5 {1899), pt. 2, 
pp. 19:2-202). —Seedlings 10 days old were investigated. Of the results 
obtained by the author the following are the most imimrtant: Aspai agin 
is rather uniformly distributed in the various organs, while the other 
amido compounds show a much higher concentration in the cotyledons 
than in the stalks. The results obtained by T. Lokot with regard to 
l)eas are quoted at length. In the latter x>lunt scarcely any difference 
was observed in the concentration of asparagin in different parts of the 
plant, while the concentration of the other amido compounds varied 
greatly.—r. fireman. 

Experiments with weeds, B. D. IIalsted {New Jersey Stas. Rpt, 
1898, pp. :tl2-‘},ti). —In 1897 the author mixed and sowed broadcast the 
seeds of 80 s[)eeiea of weeds, the object being to note the different degrees 
of ability to maintain themselves against one another. Only about 
two-thirds of the different vspecies of seed germinated. By midsummer 
15 s])ec‘ie8 were well represented. The more or less conspicuous were 
sunflower, thorn apple, ragweed, ketmia {Hibiscus irionum), iiigweed, 
lady's thumb, velvet leaf, chickweed, catchtiy, mallow, purslane, wild 
carrot, shepherd’s purse, and Mexican tea {Chenopodiim amhrosioides). 
By the end of the season a number of these had disappeared. The fol¬ 
lowing year the suntiower failed to appear and its place was taken by 
MoUugo rerticillata, and Chenopodium album had become more abundant 
than (\ ambrosioides. During the season covered by the report, 28 
species have been observed on the plat in numbers ranging from several 
hundred spe(*imens down to only one or two. Among the troublesome 
weeds noted, mention is made of crab grass, but this is kept in check 
to a considerable degree by a smut fungus {Ustilago rabenhorstiana), 
affected plants rarely if ever producing seed. 

Noxious weeds of Wisconsin, E. S. Goff { Wisconsin Sta. Bui. 76, 
pp. 7)::, Jigs. 5.9).—The author gives the text of the amended Wisconsin 
weed law, in order that farmeis throughout the State may have it in a 
convenient shape for reference. In order to assist as far as possible in 
destroying the weeds proscribed by law and also other noxious weeds, 
descriptions are given, and the best methods of eradication suggested 
for the following weeds: Canada thistle, burdock, white or ox-eye 
daisy, snapdragon or toadflax, cocklebur or clotbnr, wsow thistle, sour 
dock, wild mustard, wild parsnip, liussian thistle, quack grass, wild 
carrot, chicory, bindweed or morning-glory, horse nettle, buffalo bur, 
prickly lettuce, and long-leaved plantain. 
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Report of Stockholm Seed Control Station, 1897 - 98 , O. Stjerkqctist (Tidn. 
Stockh, Ldns Uushdllnings-salhk.j 7890, May, pp. 90-11^; Jum,pp, 1S0-1S5; July, pp, 
149-156, Jigs. 6). —Illustrations are given of a number of new forms of apparatus con¬ 
structed by the author for seed examination. 

Report of the seed testing at the Modena Experiment Station during the 
year 1898 , F. ToDARO(5te. Sper. Agr. ItaL, 8:2 {1899), No. $, pp. £57^:273). —Detailed 
I’eports are given of the results of tests of some 590 lots of seeds of all kinds, together 
with special imestigations for dodder in clover and alfalfa seed. 

Tests of the vitality of vegetable seeds, E. H. Jenkixs {Connecticut State Sta. 
Bpt, 1898, pp. SlO-813). —Since November, 1897, 333 samples of seeds have been 
examined as to their vitality. This has been done in the interests of seed growers 
and seed dealers in the State. The methods of testing were those adopted by the 
Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations (E. S. R.^ 9, p. 
143). The results of the tests are tabulated, in which the age of the seed as reported, 
number of samples, and maximum, minimum, and average of germinations are given. 

On the absorption of nutrient solutions by wheat and their influence on 
germination, Vincent {Ann. Sci. Agron., 1898, II, No. 3, pp. 272-302). 

The American Cuscuta, E. Schribaux {Jour. Agr. Prai., 1899, II, No. 38, pp. 418, 
419,pi. 1 ).—The author figures and describes Cuscuta gronovii. On account of the 
fact that this species is said to bo paiasitic upon a number of }>lants, the author 
thinks that there is danger from its introduction into fields of forage plants. 

On the destruction of Cuscuta by fire, .Iaurand {Jour. Agr. Prat , 1899, II, No. 
38, pp. 423, 424). —The author recommends the co\ering of aflected legions in alfalfa 
fields with straw or other litter and burning in the early autumn. In this way he 
<*laims to be able to lid fields of this parasite without serious injury to the crop. 

Destruction of Cuscuta by copper sulphate, A. Bkandin (Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899, 
II, No. 36, pp. 335, 336). 

Nut grass {Jour. Agr. and Ind., South Australia, 3 {7899), No, 5, j)p. 428-450, 
j)l. 7). —Illustrated notes are gi\en of Cyperus rotundus, which is said to have been 
introduced into New South Wales and Queensland with im])ortations of dahlia roots. 
Diiections are given for the eradication of this post. The one most advised is the 
repeated cutting and removing of the plants. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Report of the botanist, B. J). Halsted {New Jersey Stas. lipt 
1S98, pp. 297- j/O, Jigs. 21 ).— As in previous years, the jirincipal lines of 
experimentation in the field have been witli truck crops. Spraying 
experiments have also been continued, in which Bordeaux mixture, 
ammoniacal copper carbonate, soda Bordeaux mixture, and creolin were 
tested. Greenhouse investigations have been continued uiion a number 
of plants, prominent among them being roses and violets. Notes are 
given on the pear blight, which is being studied in an orchard that has 
been placed at the disposal of the station for a period of 5 years. 
Studies on weeds and weed seeds have been continued (see p. 749), and 
numerous additions to the herbarium ai e reported. 

^Experiments with turnips (pp. 292-299).—In continuation of the 
former experiments (E. S. K., 10, p, 443) the study of club root was 
pursued. During the season covered by the report the ninth and tenth 
crops on the same land were grown, and the soil had become thoroughly 
infested with Plasmodiophora hrassiece. Gas lime, carbonate of lime, 
sulphur, and corrosive sublimate were tested. On both the ficst and 
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second crops sulphur and corrosive sublimate were without any especial 
effect, while the limed plats were almost without trace of club root. 
Leaf spot and heart rot were iioti(ieable, but no difference in suscepti¬ 
bility as to variety was noticed. 

Eocperiments with potatoes (pp. 299-309).—Experiments on the repres¬ 
sion of potato scab have been repeated for 5 years (B. S. B., 10, p. 444), 
in which a number of substances have been tested, both as soil treat¬ 
ments and when applied to the tuber. In 1898 sulphur, potassium 
sulphid, creolin, and corrosive sublimate were compared. From the 
yield of the different plats the lowest percentage of scab was obtained 
where sulphur was applied. Lime tended to increase the liability to 
injury, while corrosive sublimate applications are said to have been 
without apparent benefit. In another series of experiments imtassium 
sulphid, x)otassium sulphate, ammonium sulphate, and creolin were 
added to the fungicides tested in ])reviou8 years, but the wet season 
interfered to such a degree that fully 40 per cent of the tubers rotted 
in the ground. Where corrosive sublimate had been used only 3 out 
of 03 plants were lacking at harvest. In this exi)eriment, as previously, 
8uli)hur gave the greatest freedom from scab, followed by potassium 
sulphid, the other substances seeming to have been without effect. 

An experiment is reported on the value of different parts of a tuber 
for seed, in which the stem, middle, and bud ends were compared. No 
material difference was noticed in yield that could be attributed to the 
different pieces. 

ExperimentH with beans (pp. 309-313).—Experiments with beans have 
been continued, the ninth and tenth crops being reported upon at this 
time. Neither the pod spot fungus nor bacteriosis was abundant dur¬ 
ing the year. Spraying experiments were conducted, from which the 
yields obtained were to the advantage of Bordeaux mixture, followed 
by soda F^ordeaux mixture. Creolin and ammoniacal copper carbonate 
were without effect, the yield from the ])lats sprayed with these sub¬ 
stances being less than that obtained from the check. In another 
series of experiments ammoniacal copper carbonate as a fungicide gave 
results next in order to Bordeaux mixture. On one plat of new land 
which had received a dressing of soil from old bean land, a yield equal 
to the best obtained where fungicides were used, is recorded. 

Experiments with sweet corn (pp. 313, 314).—Five varieties of sweet 
corn were planted in various plats. One, First of-All, was found to be 
very susceptible to the bacterial disease due to Pseudomonas stewartij 
as well as to corn smut. At harvest it was found that cross fertiliza¬ 
tion had taken pla(3e between the different varieties to a considerable 
extent. 

Experiments with peas (pp. 314-316).^—Soil treatments with sulphur, 
corrosive sublimate, carbonate of lime, and copper sulphate were tested 
for the prevention of stem blight. With the exception of sulphur, 
all the fungicides tended to repress the disease. On the second crop 
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of peas, mildew {Erysiphe martii) was quite abundant but did not 
materially injure the crop. Vines sprayed with Bordeaux mixture 
hart less mildew than the others, but the stem blight was not lessened 
to any extent. 

Experiments with tomatoes (pp. 316, 317).—Where tomato vines were 
a])rayed with Bordeaux mixture, the blight {Cladosporium fulvum) was 
reduced and the yield of fruit increased. Soda-Bordeaux mixture and 
creolin were less efficient Tomato plants grown upon new lands suf¬ 
fered more from blight than those upon soil which had previously 
grown tomatoes. Comparisons are alsoijgiven upon the relative yield, 
date of ripening, etc., of a number of varieties. 

Miscellaneous experiments with vegetables (pp. 318-334).—Notes are 
given on experiments with Lima beans, onions, spinach, eggplant, let¬ 
tuce, (uicumbers, beets, and celery. In Lima beans there was little 
disease, and where Bordeaux mixture and soda-Bordeaux mixture were 
emjiloyed no spotted pods were seen. Inoculation experiments with 
onion smut ( Erocystis eepulw) were tried, in which contaminated soil 
was introduced into rows without effect. Fungicides and shading 
were tested with spinach. No blight appeared on any x^lats during 
the season. Shaded idants were found to be more vigorous than those 
grown in the open. In experiments with eggplants, 5 times as many 
sound fruits were obtained from plants grown on new ground as on old 
ground, and the decayed fruits were 16 per cent on new ground and 
61 ])er cent on old giound. Different degrees of susceptibility to leaf 
blight {kSeptoria lactuea) were observed in a number of varieties of 
lettuce. Nitrate of soda applied to the plats was without effect on the 
fungus or growth of the plant. In exiieriments conducted for combat¬ 
ing cucumber anthracnose, Bordeaux mixture and soda Bordeaux mix¬ 
ture proved quite efficient. Experiments with beets were conducted 
to test the value of fungicides for controlling leaf spot {Vereospora 
heticola). But little disease was noticed where the plants had been 
sprayed with Bordeaux mixture or soda-Bordeaux mixture, while the 
attack on the other jilats was not severe. In experiments with celery 
but little (.iflerence was observed on the shad(‘d plats or where open 
culture was given and no difference in liability to fungus attack was 
observed. 

Experiments with ornamentals (iip. 324-327).—Observations are given 
on some diseases, and methods of combating them, of violets, Ohina 
asters, pinks, nasturtiums, mignonette, phlox, gladiolus, cannas, dah¬ 
lias, ampelopsis, hibiscus, hollyhocks, Japanese redbud, iieonies, and 
chrysanthemums. 

Experiments with trees (pp. 334, 335).—A brief report is given of 
experiments with young chestnut trees. While in the nursery they 
were badly attacked by the fungus Marsonia ochroleuca. After trans¬ 
planting and spraying 5 times with Bordeaux mixture they presented 
a much better apx>earauce. The fungicides, however, seemed to burn 
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t|^ foliage to some extent. Similar treatment with hard maple .seed- 
liDgS was without effect in checking an unknown blight. Horse chest¬ 
nut trees badly attacked by Phyllostieta sphceropttoidea were successfully 
a^l^yed with Bordeaux mixture, the sprayed trees being much health¬ 
ier in appearance than those not so treated. 

JEi^rimenU with fungicides (pp. 335, 336).—Formulas and methods 
of preparation are given for the fungicides referred to above. 

Experiments with shading (pp. 337, 338).—The results of these experi¬ 
ments have already been referred to under the different crops and are 
noted elsewhere. (See p. 752.) 

Experiments on old and new land (pp. 338-340).—These experiments 
have been referred to above. Gains were noted in the yield of wax 
beans, turnips, eggplants, peas, and tomatoes when grown on new 
land, and losses for tomatoes and (nicumbers; 

Hates on pea and hean root tubercles (pp. 340-343).—Experiments are 
reported in which the effect of soil inoculation of peas is shown. 
Peas were planted upon soil where no leguminous plants had grown 
for at least 8 years. Portions of the plat received a dressing of soil 
that had recently borne peas. At harvest 10 plants were taken at 
random firom the treated and untreated plats and the tubercles counted, 
the result being that there were nearly 10 times as many tubercles on 
the roots of treated vines as on the untreated vines. The presence of 
root tubercles on plants from the untreated jdats is said to indicate 
a prolonged vitality of the germs. Observations made u])on the second 
crop showed an almost total absence of tubercles, due doubtless to the 
different conditions of temperature or the presence of sufficient com¬ 
bined nitrogen. Differences are also noted between the tubercles occur¬ 
ring on the roots of beans and i)ea8. 

Experiments with asparagus rust (pp. 343-348).—A bulletin has been 
issued by the station on this subject (E. S, li., 10, p. 650), in which the 
information here given is reported. 

Experiments with stoeet potatoes (pp. 348-351).—In continuation of 
previous investigations (E. S. R., 10, p. 449) the method of applying 
sulphur and kainit was studied, from which it was ascertained that 
sulphur will check soil rot while kainit also has a beneficial intlueuce. 
It is claimed that when these fungicides are sown broadcast at the rate 
of 360 or 400 pounds per acre, a good crop of sweet potatoes may be 
grown on badly contaminated soil. 

Experiments with pear blight (pi>. 352-354).—A progress report is 
made on an investigation of this disease (E. 8. R., 10, p. 449). While 
no very definite results have been obtained, summer-pruned trees gave 
the better yield in the pruning experiments, and in the culture experi¬ 
ments the well cultivated trees receiving barnyard manure gave the 
largest returns. 

Experiments with peaxh-root galls (pp. 354-357).—Negative results 
were obtained in experiments conducted to test soil conditions as 
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related to root knot. Similar results were obtained in experiments 
where fungicides were added to the soils, no galls having appeared on 
any of the check plants. 

The forcing of peaches (pp. 357-359).—The author notes the premature 
ripening of peaches in a number of localities, which is thought to be due 
probably to the cause which produces what is known as peach yellows 
(E. S. ll., 3, p. 485). 

Fungi as related to weather (pp. 359-370).—The substance of this 
article was presented beibre the Section of Horticailture and Botany of 
the Association of American Agricultural Colleges and Experimental 
Stations at its twelfth annual meeting.* In general it is shown that 
severe attacks of a large number of fungus diseases may be expected 
in seasons liaving a relatively high humidity. 

Mildew of Lima beans, W. C. Stttruis (Connecticut State Sta. Rpt, 
JHffS^pp. —In continuation of a report on the disease of Lima 

beans, jmblished by the station in 1897 (E. S. K., 10, p. 290), cooperative 
experiments have been conducted, in which it was sought to test the 
difference between thick and thin planting and upright and slanting 
poles, as regards the prevalence of mildew. 

From the results tabulated there appears to be no diflerence what¬ 
ever due to the i)osition of the poles, and the dift‘eren(5e in stand did not 
seem to materially affect the presence of the disease. It is stated that 
experimental rows ran in such a way that the soil at one end of every 
row was decidedly more moist than at the other. If this had been fore¬ 
seen the rows would have been run in a different direction, so that there 
would not have been a imssibility of infection at the lower end of each 
row. 

The investigations do not warrant any conclusions, but serve to 
ein])hasize the importance of selecting high, well drained land for the 
culture of Lima beans, and indicate that wet soil tends to induce the 
spread of mildew to a degree which no cnltural methods will wholly 
counteract. 

Some common diseases of melons, W. (k Stithgis (Connecticut 
State St( Rpt. 18!f8,pp. —It is stated that the growingof melons 

in southern Connecticut for several years has been attended with very 
discouraging resultsowing to the attack of a number of diseases, which 
led the author to make an investigation as to the nature of the trouble 
and iiossible means of prevention. 

The first disease considered is that which has been previously 
described by E. F. Smith, of this Department, as the bacterial wilt of 
melons.^ This disease is said to be caused by Bacillus tracheiphilu^. 
The author describes the disease at considerable, length and finds asso- 

1 U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Uni. (m ; also E. S. R., 10, i>. 712. 

*The original publication and description of this disease was given in Centbl. 
Bakt. 11 . Par., 2. Abt., 1 (1895), No. 9-10, pp. 364-374. 
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dated withit, as previously suggested, a species of Fusarium to which 
part of the wilt disease is probably due. 

The second disease, which has beeu under consideration for several 
years, camei serious injuries to muskmelons. It is a black mold occur¬ 
ring ill circular iiatches on the leaves and is known as Alternaria hras 
atom mgreaomH. This fungus was previously noted (K. S. li., 8, p. 411). 

The third trouble seems to be a physiological one and follows the 
sudden distutbance of the equilibrium between water absorption and 
evaporation. 

Experiments for the prevention of these different diseases were con¬ 
ducted with Bordeaux mixture, potassium sulphid, sulphur, and laurel 
green, the latter a combined fungicide and insecticide said to contain 
10 per cent of copper and 3.75 per cent of arsenics The ai)plication of 
sulphur to the leaves of melons is not to be recommended. Although 
it has some value as a fungicide, it tends to seriously burn the leaves. 
The susceptibility to the bacterial wilt seemed to be unaffected by the 
presence of fungicides. Dilute Bordeaux mixture and potassium sulphid 
are both regarded as efficient preventives for the blotching of melon 
leaves by the fungus Alternaria. The results obtained with laurel 
green used as a fungicide were unfavorable, and the author does not 
feel warranted to rec ommend its use. For the prevention of the i)hysio- 
logical trouble of which mention has been made, the author recommends 
that when melons are grown upon loose sandy soil, it is advisable to 
apply fertilizers in small amounts at intervals throughout the season or 
until the spread of the vines makes tillage no longer practicable. In this 
waythevigpr of the vines maybe maintained, and they will be more 
resistant not only to disturbance in the physiological eciuilibrium, but to 
fungus attac'ks likewise. 

Prolixniaary notes on two diseases of tobacco, W. O. Stitkcus 
{Connecticut State Sta, Rpt, :2JJJ-J260 ),—isotes are given on the 

so-called “calico” or “mottled top” of tobacco, and a second disease 
called “spotting” of tobacco. The calico or mottled top, which the 
author considers different phases of the same disease, is very common 
in certain portions of the tobacco regions of (Jonnecticut. The char¬ 
acteristics of the diseases are pointed out, the calico being character¬ 
ized by a mottled appearance of the leaves, at first almost imjiereeptible, 
but soon spreading in blotches all over the leaf surface, the contrasted 
shades of green being very noticeable. The effect of soil conditions on 
this disease was investigated, and it was found most abundant in the 
close clay soils on the east side of the Connecticut River and more 
sparingly in other localities. Varieties and methods of culture were 
investigated without obtaining any definite conclusions. The applica¬ 
tion of fertilizers to the tobacco fields was studied, and it was found 
that wheie barnyard manures were extensively used disease was 
usually pveseut, while where chemical fertilizers were used almost 
exclusively there was little disease. This does not warrant the state¬ 
ment, hwever, that the fertilizer is responsible for the presence or 
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absence of the disease, since exceptions are noted where Applications 
of both kinds of fertilizer had been made. 

Experiments were conducted in which seeds from badly diseased 
plants were collected and grown in a hotbed, with the result that of 100 
seedlings not one showed a trace of disease. This seems to indicate 
that the disease is not contagious, and as yet no direct information is 
known as to its infectiousness. As far as the author has been able to 
ascertain, it is not (iaused by insects, nematodes, or parasitic fungi, nor 
have bacteria, been observed associated with it. He seems to think 
that tiie disease is a physiological one, caused primarily by sudden 
changes of atmospheric (ionditions disturbing the normal balance 
between evaporation of water from the leaves and its absorption by the 
roots, and secondarily by soil conditions which prevent the speedy 
restoration of that balance. 

The spotting of tobacco is briefly described and it is said that when 
present to but a limited extent it results in giving the leaves an 
increased market value, but when badly aflected, the tissues of the 
leaves are completely destroyed. 

Notes are given on investigations of the mosaic disease and a spot 
disease which have been studied to a considerable extent by investiga¬ 
tors abroad. In view of the possible identity of some of these diseases, 
it is deemed best to record such facts regarding them as experiments 
may show without generalizing from the rather uncertain character ot 
the evidence presented. 

Abacterial disease of the sugar beet, Clara A. Cunningham 
{Proc, Soc. Prom. Agr. ISvLj 1898, pp. 111-113 ).—The author describes 
a disease of the sugar beet which appears to be not at all rare, at least 
in Indiana. The whole beet plant is attacked so that the diseased beets 
can be readily distinguished in the field. The outer and older leaves 
die early and the younger heart leaves become wrinkled, curled, and of 
a yellowish-green color. The root of a diseased beet shows no exterior 
indications of tlie disease, but when cut open striking differences are 
notic.ed in the appearance of the fibrous rings. The diseased root 
shows dt '’k rings, quite diflerent from tlie cream-colored ones of the 
healthy'beet. When exposed to the air they become darker, sometimes 
becoming black after a few minutes. 

Numerous cultures upon gelatin and agar have been made which seem 
to indicate that the trouble is due to bacteria. The behavior of the 
organism on the media is shown, and associated with it was a second 
germ that seemed to have nothing to do with the disease in question. 
The organism which is considered as the cause of the disease is a small, 
colorless bacillus, measuring 0.9 to 1.3/^ in length, by from 0.5 to 0.8// 
in breadth. In the beet tissue it is usually quiescent, but m cultures 
is motile. It is readily stained, but the presence or absence of flagella 
was not demonstrated. In most culture media an abundance of gas is 
formed which is shown to be composerd of carbon diox id, oxygen, hydro- 
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gen, and nitrogen, the last being 10 per cent or more of the total amount 
formed. Inoculations of healthy beets in the field and greenhouse 
appeared to transmit and set up the disease, although the results were 
not entirely conclusive. 

The shot-hole effect on the foliage of the genus Prunus, 11. M. 

DrGGAE (IVoc. Soc, Prom, Agr, 1898,pp. 64-6.9).—The author calls 
attention to the shot-hole effect produced by a number of difierent fungi 
which attack leaves. A list is given of 12 species of fungi all of which 
produce a shot-hole effect on different species of Prunus, and 2 others 
are mentioned which do not cause this distinctive marking. From the 
number of species producing this effect the author was led to believe 
that it was the result of the reaction of the injury on the part of the 
host plant. Spraying experiments were conducted with quite a number 
of chemicals, among them formalin, picric acid, corrosive sublimate, 
and improperly-made fungicides, in all of which similar results were 
obtained. From these experiments and from other observations the 
author states that it is evident that the shot-hole effect of plums, 
peaches, cherries, etc., is a peculiar reaction of the plant to injuries 
such as may be produced by many fungi, by certain chemical reagents, 
and possibly by other causes. These injuries assume an economic 
importance not only from the point of view of fungus attacks, but also 
suggest special care in the application of copper compounds to the 
foliage of susceptible varieties. 

Miscellaneous notes on plant diseases and spraying, W. 0. 

Stitegis {Connecticut State Sta. Bpt 1898, pp. 4>67-267). —Notes are 
given on Monilia frtictigena on the peach, bacterial blight of Lima beans, 
damping-off* of peas, relation between plant diseases and w eather, a 
convenient method of preparing Bordeaux mixture in small quantities, 
and on some forms of* siiraying apparatus. 

During 180S an attack of unusual severity of Monilia on the peach 
was noted. In addition to peaches it w^as also abundant on the ormi 
mental shrub known as the double-tloweriug almond. After destroying 
the blossoms, the fungus worked upon the twigs, killing the tissues and 
causing the leaves to wither. During the fruiting season another attack 
was noticed, the disease spreading widely and in conjunction with the 
scab fungus causing a very serious loss in the peach crop. It was 
thought that pruning and spraying the trees would probably have pre 
vented the loss to a great extent. 

A bacterial blight of Lima beans, due to Bacillus phaseoli (B. S. K., 
9, 1 ). 1058), is briefly described. Based on previous investigations it is 
thought that 2 sprayings, on July 15 and August 15, would probably 
have decidedly lessened the injury caused by it. 

The daanping-off* of peas, which ordinarily does not cause serious 
damage in the onen, is said to have greatly injured garden iieas, in one 
locality to such an extent that it was a difficult matter to secure a croi). 
This disease, which is due to Artotrogus (Fythium) debaryanus, is briefly 
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described, and it is suggested that thin planting and the uais of cham* 
ical fertilizers, would greatly lessen the liability to loss. 

The author discusses the relationship between weather and piant dis¬ 
eases, commenting upon the prevalence of disease in a wet mtaain fol¬ 
lowing a dry summer. A method is given for preparing Bordeaux 
mixture in 5-gallon quantities from previously prepared materials which, 
in the way suggested, may be kept for an indefinite time. 

Notes are given on a number of forms of spraying appaeatus which 
were tested at the station during the past season. The principle upon 
which the barrel pumps work has been previously described by this 
station (E. 8. K., 10, p. GO). A form of spraying apparatus to be used 
with pails with a detachable kerosene tank is described at some length* 
It is stated that the tank can be removed and the aperture closed, after 
which it may be used for spraying fungicides, and it is well adapted for 
spraying plants on a small scale. 

Rusts of horticultural plants, B. D. Halstbd (Florists' Exchange^ l$(1900)f JVb. 3, 
p. —A lecture before the MassachuHetts Horticultural Society. 

On the white rust of horse-radish and black salsify, Wkiss {Prakt. Bl. Pjlanzen^ 

schutZy S ( 19S9)y No, 7, pp. 51, 5J). 

On the prevention of apple scab, A. von i>eu Planitz (Prak. Ilaigebtr Obstu, 

Gartenban, 1899y No. 8(t, p. 205). 

The canker fungus ( lid. Agr, [/vonrfow], Leajlei No. 50y pp. 7, Jigs. S). —Notes are 
given on Nectria ditissima, which causes what is known as canker on apple trees. A 
description and life history of the fungus is given and methods for its prevention 
described. Young trees should be examined for any signs of canker and infected 
parts cut out with a sharp knife or, where possible, branches should be cut away. 
A strong solution of copper sulphate apjilied in the late autumn or winter is also 
recommended. Apple trees should be kept free from the apple aphis, as these 
insects convey the spores from tree to tree. A number of diseases are described 
which are sometimes mistaken for canker, one of the most common being the lire 
blight due to Bacillus amglororus. 

Notes on a gum flow in fruit trees, i\ Jokjscu (Mitt. K. Gartenbau Qesell. Sieier- 
mark, lS99y No. 7-8y pp, 138, 139). 

Fungus pau'asitic diseases of the grapevine, A. A. Yaciievski {St. Petersburg: 
Min. Agr. and Imp. Domains, 1899, pp. J-83; rer. in Schk. Khoz. i Lyesov., 194 (1899), 
fluly, p. 189). 

Recent investigations on black rot, A. T’ui nf/i' (livr. l it., 1899, Nos. S92, jtp. 
119-115; '93, pp. 135-liO). 

The occurrence of black rot on grapes, J.Cai’I's {Prog, Agr. it Pit. (jEd. L'Est), 
21 (19(Hi), No. J, pp. 53-5(t). —The author points out the relationship between the 
appearance of the Idack-rot fungus on grapes and the time of its occurrence on 
the leaves. The second invasion of the fungus on the leaves produces the first 
attack on the fruit, etc. It is believed that the most favorable time for applying 
the fungicides for this disease is prior to the first attack on the leaves, sdthough 
applications should be made later in the season. 

Results of experiments in combating black rot, G. DuFFouRC-Bazisr (Prog. 
Agr. et Vit. (Ed. VICst), 29 (1899), No. 39, pp. 3.'i?-3(!0 ).—Bordeaux mixture, copper 
sulphate, and Bordeaux mixture containing mercury were tested, 5 applications 
being given to the vines. The time of appearance of tbe difi'erent attacks of the 
fungus are given. The author states that tlie experiments show that absolute pre¬ 
vention of black rot is ]) 088 iblo. In tbe vineyards covering 1.5 hectares where the 
fungicides were employed no trace of black rot was found, while in the cbeoke 
there was not a sound leaf or grape at tbe cud of tbe season. 
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gi tpi l ttiants In treating black rot in 1899 in Haute-Garonne and Bas« 

Armagnao, J. B. Sendbrbns {Prog. Agr, et Fit (£d. VEet'), BO (1899), No. 44, pp. 501^ 
report is given of experiments conducted in a numi)er of vineyards with 24 
fangicides of different composition or strength for the prevention of black rot. 
The best results were obtained with a mixture composed of copper sulphate, soda 
carbonate, and water, containing 2 kg. of copper per 100 liters. 

Fungua diseaaea resembling black rot, V. Ducombt {Prog. Agr. et Fit. {Ed. VEst), 
BO {1899), No. 36, pp. B76-B85, pi. 1). —The author describes a number of diseases of 
plants which bear a superficial resemblance to the black rot on the leaves oi the 
grape. Among those described are leaf spots of various rosaceous plants, leaf spots 
of sycamore, parsley, pear, orange, violets, and strawberries. The fungi causing 
these different diseases are described, the time of their principal attack mentioned, 
and suggestions given for the prevention of the disease. 

Bar cookie (Jour. Agr. and Ind., South Australia, S {1899), No. 5, pp. 431, 4SB, 
fig. i).—A description is given of the attack of Tylenchua scandene on wheat. As a 
suggestion for the prevention of the spread of this pest it is recommended that all 
diseased grain be separated by floating in water prior to seeding. 

A sugar-cane pest in Madras, C. Bbnson {DejA. Land Records and Agr., Madras, 
Fol. II, Bui. 36, pp. 113-133). —Notes are given on the cane disease caused by attacks 
of Trichospharia sacchari. The symptoms of the disease and methods by which it is 
spread are described. It is stated that in Madras the method of rotation is such 
that the ground is ])ractioally in sugar cane continuously. Investigations have 
been made and the disease has been found present in every district in which sugar 
cane is cultivated to any considerable extent. The life history of the fungus is 
described at considerable length, as well as numerous fungi which are more or less 
related to it. 

Concerning a bacterioais of Dactylis glomerate, E. Eathay {Sep. Sitzher. 
Math. Naiurte. Cl. K. Akad. Wiss. [ Tien-na], 108 (1899), I, pp. 6). 

On the best time for the treatment of Oidium, A. Laurent {Prog. Agr. et Fit. 
{Ed. VEst), 20 {1899), No. 46, pp. B52, BoS). —The author states that 2 applications 
of sulphur in April and May and 1 during .Tune, July, and August are sufficient 
for preventing attacks of mildew under ordinary conditions. 

Recent observations on combating Peronospora and Oidium, E. Mayer {Ber. 
Ferhandl. 17 Deut. WHnhaukongress, Mainz, 1899, pp. 58-74). 

The peronospora of beets, P. Voglins {Extr. Ann. R. Accad. Agr. Torino, 42 {1899), 
pp. 11, pi. 1). —Gives description and notes on Peronospora schachtii. 

A disease of sycamores in the Luxemburg gardens, A. Girard ( Compt. Rend. 
Soc. Biol. Paris, 11. ser., 1 {1899), No. B3, pp. 565, 566). —^Notes are given on GloeospO’ 
rium nervisequum. 

The red rot of spruce, C. Bommbr(Bu1. Soc. Cent. Forst. Belg., 6 {1899), No. 8,pp. 
553-567). 

A new disease of azaleas, J. Yoglino {Malpighia, 13 {1899), pp. 73-86; abs. in 
Bot Centbl., 80 {1899), No. 8, pp. 313,314). —Notes a very destructive disease due to 
Septaria azalea^, which is described as now. 


ENTOMOLOGY. 

Report of the government entomologist for the year 1898, O. P. 

Lounsbitby ( Dejpt. Agr.j Cape Good Hope^ 1899, pp. 64, pis. 9). — In this 
report the author has summarized the work of the government ento¬ 
mologist, and gives an account of the assistance which the government 
is rendering in the way of combating injurious insects. Some progress 
is reported of cooperation of private individuals with the government 
lg020—No. 8-5 
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for this purpose. In Cape Colony fumigation by means of hydrocyaHie- 
acid gas has been carried on largely by certain companies which have 
undertaken the work. The extent of such fumigation is steadily being 
increased and good results have been reported. The entomologist has 
devoted some attention to the collection and distribution of iredalia. 
Numerous packages of this insect have been prepared and sent to vari¬ 
ous addresses. An attempt was made to introduce from Ceylon speci¬ 
mens of ChiloGoruH cireumdaius^ but without success. A similar unsuc¬ 
cessful attempt was made at introducing Orciis chalybeus from New 
South Wales. The oilhie succeeded in sending live specimens of Ewo- 
chomus nigromaculaluH to Ceylon and to New South Wales. The^praiC- 
ticability of introducing hymenopterous parasites of scale ini^eets is 
discussed, as well as the question of importing fungus diseases of these 
insects. 

Biological and economic notes are given on a large number of insects 
which ])roved injurious during the season. Among these injurious 
insects various scales occupy a prominent i)lace. Besides scales we 
may mention the following as especially injurious: Codling moth, fruit 
fly (Ceralifis vapiiaia)^ Phlyctinus callosus^ si)ecie8 of ticks, the woolly 
aphis, the cabbage i)lutella, the bollworm, the quince borer ( iris- 
Hs)^ and species of locusts. The majority of these insects are flgured 
and a general index is appended to the report. 

Report of the entomologist, J. B. Smith [New Jersey Stas, Ept 
1898, pp. 37H-i(i7, figs. 13), —In the general part of the report the a'juthor 
gives an account of his experiences during the year with a large Wm- 
ber of miscellaneous insects which proved more or less injurious. 

The author purchased a i)lat of land on which were set out 50 firuit 
trees, most of them being infested with the San Jos('* scale, and 2 nows 
of currant bushes, also infested. This orchard was treated during t'Jie 
year in the way iji which the author believes the ordinary fruit cul- 
turist treats his own fruit trees. Exi>erimcuts were tried with a nuxt.- 
ber of insecticides for the destruction of the San Jose scale, among 
them pure kerosene, crude oil, and a mechanical mixture of kerosene 
and water, and whale-oil soap. The crude oil and even tlie kerosene 
were found not to clause serious damage to the trees when applied with 
care. Detailed notes an*, given of the appearance and behavior of eaidi 
tree during the whole experiment. 

A dwarf Duchess pear badly infested with San Jose scale was 
thoroughly painted with c.rude petroleum from the topmost bud to the 
surface of the ground. The color of the bark was changed and the 
tree appeared to be seriously injured at first. All the scales were 
destroyed and later in the year the tree did as well as other trees and 
finally came out of the experiment uninjured. 

Peach trees were treated in the same way without suffering any 
injury. A kerosene resin wash made in the following proportions wias 
tried: 1 oz. of resin for every 75 cc. of kerosene. The solubility af 
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resin in kerosene, expressed in ordinary terms, is 1 oz. in ozs. kero¬ 
sene; or, about 3 lbs. in 1 gal. When used in this full strength peaches 
and some plums showed considerable injury. In general, the results 
did not encourage the use of this mixture. 

An orchard of mixed fruits was treated for San Jost^ scale with undi¬ 
luted kerosene. The first application was made September 30 by means 
of a Vermorel nozzle. The Bartletts were sprayed again in December; 
altogether 2,244 trees were sprayed with 185 gal. of kerosene. The 
four-year old trees received each about 1 pt. of kerosene. The Bart¬ 
letts endured 2 applications without injury and the applications before 
January 1 produced absolutely no bad result. 

The author has experimented with a mixture of kerosene and water, 
and comes to the following conclusion regarding its use: The mechan¬ 
ical mixture of kerosene and water, as applied by means of the Dem- 
ing sprayer, has proved itself exceedingly useful against the San Jose 
scale. At the rate of 1 part kerosene to 5 parts water, it killed the 
young scales and did not in the least harm any tree to which it was 
applied. Even peaches could be drenched with it repeatedly without 
marked injury. In the use of whale-oil soap, the author found 1 lb. to 
1 gal. of water i)roduced a slight scorching but no real injury, and that 
the eftectiveness of a mixture of 2 lbs. whale oil soap and I gal. of 
water was no greater than a mixture of half that strength. The addi¬ 
tion of lime to whale-oil soap was found to render it entirely ineffective. 

The work of the year upon the San Josfi scale showed that in some 
cases a mechanical mixture of kerosene and water in the proportion of 
1:5,when applied about the middle of June, destroyed all the scales upon 
a large proportion of the trees. In New Jersey there is said to be three 
full and a partial fourth brood of the scale. The larval swarm is most 
numerous in September and October, and the greatest danger from the 
spread of the insect occurs at that time. The author states that where 
trees are only moderately infested the kerosene and water mixture 
gives the best results when sprayed ui)on the trees about June 15, with 
another application a few days later. The fungus disease Sphcvrostilbe 
coQcophila is reported as x)resent in New Jersey to some extent and as a 
help in the destruction of the scale. The importatijn of the Japanese 
coccinellids (Ghilocorus Himilis and C, tristis) was apparently uiisuc- 
cesstul. 

Brief notes are given on the occurrence and life history of the peri- 
od](*al cicada in New Jersey. 

The author relates the life history and appearance of the strawberry- 
leaf roller {Phoxopterin comptana), and recommends for the destruction 
of this insect a thorough spraying with arsenate of lead at the rate of 
15 oz, in 80 gal. of water about the middle of May; or, as a substitute 
for arsenate of lead, Paris green may be used at the rate of 1 lb. in 
150 gal. of water. If the bed is new and is to remain for another year, 
the plants could be mowed down immediately after berry j)icking and 
btirned^in order to destroy the insect in the larval or pupal stage. 
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An account is given of the history of the common asparagok^eetle 
{Crioceris asparagi) and of the 12-si)otted asparagus beetle 12^ 
punctata). Among the natural enemies of the common as|Mnipis 
beetle are mentioned Stiretrm anchora and Megilla macula!ki. As 
remedies the author suggests the destruction of all volunteer Wapsx- 
agus in the field and permitting a certain number of young sHasito in 
each bed to grow as traps for the eggs and their subsequent dMlrac- 
tion. The larvfc may also be destroyed with fresh air-slaked Mnie. 
The same remedies are recommended for the 12-spotted asparagus 
beetle. 

The tulip soft scale {Leeanium tulipiferce) is reported as gradiBudly 
increasing and as being an important enemy of the tulip tree. The 
insect is described and figured and the methods of its distribition 
from one tree to another are suggested. Lcetilia cocddivora is rejiorted 
as being an effective destroyer of this scale. The author states that 
the insecticide api)lications should be made preferably in Septeaiher. 
Spraying with a mechanical mixture of kerosene and water is said to 
be very efi'ective against this insect as well as undiluted kerosene, but 
the latter remedy is more apt to injure the tree. 

Entomological notes, W. E. Britton [Connecticut State Sta. ^pt 
pp, 209-275), —Brief notes are given on injuries caused by the 
squash ladybird. Maerobasis unicolor is reported as injuring Genistaiino- 
toria, Serica trociformis is said to have eaten the foliage of the horn¬ 
beam. The elm-leaf beetle is reported as injurious during the year. 
XylehoruH dispar was found in the trunks of plum trees. The oak 
primer is reported as having caused considerable damage to oak trees. 
Experiments were conducted in spraying fruit trees with pure kero¬ 
sene oil for the 8an Jose scale. The insects were killed and little 
damage was done to the trees where the application was not heavy. 

One Japan plum tree, which was badly incrusted with scale, iras 
thoroughly drenched with kerosene with the result that the branches 
of the tree were badly killed back. Brief notes are given on the habits 
of the following insects : Elm scale, oyster shell bark louse, scurvy 
bark louse, rose scale, tulip scale, Schizoneura pinicola^ pear psylla, 
zebra caterpillar, Gortyna nitcla, and Angoumois grain moth. 

Trials against larvae of the May beetle, 1898, O. H(')FFDiira 
(Tidsskr. Landbkon., 1899, No, 8-9, pp, 369-401),—The trials w^ere cta- 
ducted for the puri)ose of ascertaining whether attacks of May beeles 
[Melolontha vulgaris) can be minimized or prevented by the applica¬ 
tion of special fertilizers. Four different farms cooperated in the trials. 
Superphosphates, nitrate of soda, and kainit were applied singly and Ml 
three together. The results showed that none of the materials was 
able to kill the larvae of the beetle during the wet season of 1898, nar 
cause them to remain deeper in the ground and thus below the rodts 
of cultivated plants. One-sided fertilization or very heavy application 
of the complete fertilizers did not reduce the depredation of crops by 
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Isarrm in tbe seasons of 1897 and 1898 to such an extent as to make the 
use of fertilizers for that purpose profitable.— f. w. woll. 

The bont tick (Amblyomma hebraenm), 0. P. Loitnsbuby {Agr. 
Jour. Cape Good Hope^ 15 (1899), No. 11, pp. 728-743, fig. 1). —In this 
article the author presents an account of the appearance, habits, life 
history, and distribution of the bout tick. This tick has been found 
upon all kinds of stock, as well as upon ostriches and man. The 
female, when fully distended with blood, drops to the ground, and after 
a short period begins the deposition of the eggs. The number of eggs 
which are laid by a single female varies from 11,000 to 17,000, and from 
3 to 9 weeks are required for their deposition. The larval ticks are 
6-legged and gather upon grass tops, from which places they make 
their way to passing animals. These larvie, after fully distending 
themselves with blood, drop to the ground, when molting occurs, and 
the tick passes into the nymph stage. The nymphs in turn find their 
way to the skin of domestic animals, where they become gorged with 
blood and then drop ofl*. After another molting the tick jiasses into the 
adult stage. It was shown that these ticks may live for 3 months 
without food. 

American vines and the phylloxera situation in the Canton de 

Vaud (Lee vignes amMcainen et la situation phyllojuerique dans le Can- 
ton de Vaud. Sup. Chron. Agr. Cant. Vaud., 1899, pp. 110, figs. 7 ).— 
9%ii6 paper is a report of the viticultural station of Lausanne. A 
genefhl account is given of the introduction of the phylloxera upon 
American vines and of the subsequent struggle of the vineyardists 
with this insect. At the present time large areas of vineyards in 
France, Spain, Hungary, Italy, and Switzerland have been reset with 
grafted stock, the stock being of American origin. An account is 
given of the jiractices adopted for the propagation and culture of 
American stock, of the process of grafting, and of the growth, devel¬ 
opment, and vigor of grafted vines. In the Canton de Vaud the 
adoption of American stock has not been as general as in many other 
localities. It is recognized that the process adopted is an inconvenient 
and laborious one, and some vine growers have preferred the extermi¬ 
nation of their vineyards and resetting with native stock rather than 
adopt American stock and thereby allow the phylloxera to remain in 
the soil. The com])lete annihilation of the phylloxera, however, is such 
a difficult matter and requires so long a delay to insure its successful 
accomplishment that the adoption of American stock is urgently 
recommended for certain localities in this Canton. 

Insects detrimental and destructive to timber and timber prod¬ 
ucts, A. D. Hopkins (Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sci., 1898, pp. 103-108 ).— 
The author classifies the chief insects which are destructive to timber 
under 2 groups, bark miners and wood miners. 

!Notes are given on the habits and economic importance of the follow¬ 
ing scolytid bark miners: Dendroctonus frontalis, I), simplex, Scolytus 
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quadrispinosus, Pityophthorvs minutissimusj and Polygraphus rufipemid$^ 
Under the head of buprestid or dat-headed bark borers the author trea^ 
briefly of Melanophila fulvagnttata and Agrilus bilineatus. Brief notes 
are given on the following wood minors: Lymexyton sericeuntj JEupsalii 
minuta, and Corthyhts columhianus. 

Among the insect enemies of timber the author considers the 2 
following species: Lyctus niriatm and Phymatodes variabilu. 

In order to control the destructive activity of timber insects the 
author concludes from a long experience that— 

slight changes in the method of cutting, manufacturing, and marketing tim¬ 
ber and timber products, the conditions will be rendered unfavorable for Ihe attack 
of insects, and that, owing to the fact that most timber-infesting insects prefer to 
attack sickly or rec(*utly felled trees, their depredations on the more valuable living 
timber can oft(m be prevented by simply girdling or cutting a few inferior trees at 
the proi>er time each year. These so-called trai> tre(‘s will attract the insects, and 
alter theii* eggs are deposited and hatched, the young may be destroyed by removing 
the bark or burning the trees. 

Quarantine against foreign insects—how far can it be effected? 

J. 1>. Smith (Proc, JSoc. Prom. Agr. 8cL^ 1S98^ pp. 90-100). — The ])aper 
is ill the nature of a discussion of the ])ropo8ed national inspection law 
for nursery stock. The author calls attention to the great difficulty 
which inspectors mmst experience in detecting various insects when 
present upon nursery stock. The fact that insects may be found u])on 
all parts of plants which may not be connected with any agricultural 
industry, under the bark, in the packing, and in wood, renders it prac¬ 
tically impossible for any inspector to give a (*-ertilicate which is entirely 
reliable. 

The author believes, nevertheless, that such a law will have the good 
eirec'.t of making nurserymen and shippers more careful than they 
otherwise would be, and thus perhaps prevent the importation of some 
injurious insects. 

The most injurious insects which have been imported from foreign 
(iountries have got into the country in quite unexpected ways and 
under cinuimstances that would have rendered their detection impos¬ 
sible by inspection. 

^ History and present condition of sericulture in the world, D. Rossinski 
{Selslc. Khoz. i Lifefior., mi (M’P.9), Aor., pp. Sr,7-:2S,3).—Th\H article incliidoH the fol¬ 
lowing iti'ms: Historical cutliiu* of silk culture; origin of thr'mulberry silkworm; 
beginning of its doincHticatioii; silk culture of Asia, western Europe, southern 
Kussbi, and nortliern Russia; geographical and statistical outline of sericulture in 
China, Italy, France, wt‘8tcrn Europe, Africa, America, Caucasus, and Turkestan; and 
the industries which are related to silk culture. 

®Ihliography of clinical entomology, J. C. Huber {Bihliographic der kliniaohen 
Entomologie. Jenaj 1900^ pi. 4, pp, 27 ).—This part contains a list of literature upon 
Sarooptee scabieifrom 1786-1900, with additional lists of literature on related diseases 
of animals, and an appendix on Sgmbioten fclis. 

Insect migration between Germany and the United States, L. KRtlaER (iiwefc- 
ten- JVanderungen zwUchen Deutschland und den Vereinigten Staaten. Stettin, 1899, pp. 
FiXI-ff74).—This work constitutes an elaborate digest of the literature on the 
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migration of insects between the two countries named. In the author's opinion no 
American insect of economic importance has established itself in Germany and no 
such occurrence is likely to take place. The author believes that the differences in 
olimate of the two countries will tend to prevent it. 

Extensive bibliographical and economic notes are given on more than 80 species of 
injnrions insects, with special reference to their original homo and subsequent dis¬ 
tribution. 

Migratiou and dispersal of insects. Lepidoptera, J. W. Tutt {Ent. Eec. and 
Jour. Variation, 11 {1899), No. 13, pp. 319-834). —Observations upon a number of 
species of butterflies and moths. 

The histogenesis of the imaginal muscles of the Hymenoptera, J. Anolas 
{Compt. Rend. Sov. Biol, Faria, ll.aer., 1 {1899), No. 36, pp. 947-949). —^An anatomical 
study of the metamorphosis of bees and wasps. 

Annual report for 1899 of the zoologist, (*. Warburton {Jour. Roy. Ayr. Soo. 
Enyland, S.aer., 10 {1899), pt. i, pp. 667-678, figa. 3). —This report contains notes on 
the habits, life history, and remedies for Oaatrophilua hcrmorrhoidalia, Cocoinella 
7-punctata, Diplonin pyrivora, Carpocapaa pomonella, Boplocampa teaiudinea, Coleophora 
nigricella, Chermea laricia, and Zeuzera waeuli. 

Report of the State Entomological Station of Sweden for 1898, S. Lampa 
{Meddel. K. Landibr, Siyr., 1899, No. J3, pp. 70). 

Report of the State Entomologist for 1898, W. M. Sch^^ybn {Aaraber. Offent, 
Foranst. J.andbr. Fremme, 1898, pp. 75-106). 

General index to Mias Ormerod's reports on injurious insects, 1877-1899, 
R. Nkwstkad {London, 1899, pp. 58). — Contains a general index, a plant index, and 
an animal inuox. 

Report on the injurious insects of Finland for the year 1898, E. Reuter 
{Laudtbr. Styr. Meddel. [ Helningfor8~\, 1899, No. 36, pp. 6\9).—This report contains 
economic and biological notes on a number of injurious insects, among which may 
be mentioned ('ham as graminia, Toririx paleatia, Agriotea obacurua, Hadena aeoalia, 
Agroiia aegetum, MeUgetkea aneua, Flutella cruHferarum, Athalia apinarum. Car- 
jtoeapaa pomovella, Argyreathia conjugella, and Nemaiua ribeaii. 

The author made a number of experiments with insecticides upon Charaas 
graminia, during which he employed the following substances: Antinonnin, one 
part ill 500 parts of water, lysol in various strengths, and Paris green. 

In combating the codling moth the author used Paris green sprays in various pro¬ 
portions, and concludes from his work that trees should be thoroughly covered with 
the spray, but not to such an extent that the liiiuid will drip from the trees. 

Detailed notes are given of the distribution and life habits of Argyreathia con^ 
jugella. 

Insects injurious to cereals, V. Maykt {Prog. Agr. et Tit., 16 {1899), No. 51, pp. 
715-719). —Notes on Siphonophora aveno’, S. oerealia, S. granaria (which are consid¬ 
ered distinct species by the author), Forda raoca, and Femphigua boyeri. The first 
three named species are parasitized by Aphidiua areno\ On small plats of cereals 
the author used a 2 to 3 per cent solution of tobacco and soap in water. F. racca 
and boyeri attack the roots of cereals. Remedies which are effective against 
phylloxera may also be used against these insects. 

Injurious insects of the garden and greenhouse, and means of destroying 
them, D. Karamzin {Si. FeUraburg, 1899, pp. 84, ill.). —The author's articles published 
ill ^^Derevnya" for the current year are brought together in book form. 

Tabulated list of orchard insect pests affected by spraying, F. V. Theobald 
{London, 1899, pp. 19). —A list of injurious insects with the date of appearance of 
eggs and larvw, formulas for preparing inseotioides, and directions for their appli¬ 
cation. 

Insects attacking the Spanish or sweet chestnut, F. V. Theobald {Jour, 
Southeaat, Agr, Col., Wye, 1899, No. 8, pp. 46-64, Jiga. 4). —This article contains an 
accounlfof the habits, life history, and remedies for the following insects; Fortheoia 
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OKi^tki, Fumea niUdella, Tortrix tiridana, T. dumeUuta, T. ribnma, LoioUtnia. roMHua, 

Carpooapta splendana, Coleophora luHpmnella Attelabu» ottoulUmidM, and 

fu$oa. 

The olay-oolored weevil, F. V, Theobald {Jour. Southeast, Agr. Col,j 1899, 
No, 8, pp. 40-46, figs, 5).—Notes on Otiorrhynchus picipes. Thie insect oaoses injury 
to peas, beans, turnips, kale, vines, raspberries, apples, plums, elms, etc. It feeds 
upon the leaves and also the wood. The larvee hatch from eggs which are deposited 
in the ground and live through the winter. The adults appear in May and .Tune. 
Among the natural enemies of this insect the author mentions Cerceris arenaria and 
C, labiata. 

It is recommended that the weevils be jarred from the plants which they infest 
and be caught by means of tarred boards or other receptacles. Against the larv® 
the follo^^iug spray was found effective: Carbolic acid and water in the proportion 
of 1 pint of crude carbolic acid to 10 gal. of water. ^ 

The codling moth and means of combating It, Y. Trbinbr {St, Petersburg: Dept, 
Agr., 1899, pp. 16, figs. 5 ).—A discussion of the habits and life history of the moth 
and of the use of insecticidal sprays against it. 

The pear and cherry sawfly, Eriocampa limacina {Jour, Bd.Agr, [London], 6 
{1899), No. 8,pp, 841-345, fig. I).—A brief account of the appearance and life history 
of this species. In combating the Insect it is recommended that the ground under 
infested trees be thoroughly cultivated and that quicklime be scattered upon the 
ground and cultivated in. Parafbne emulsion is also said to be effective. The 
emulsion is made by dissolving a half pound of soft soap in a gallon of boiling 
water, then adding 2 gal. of parafiine oil, and subsequently churning the mixture 
together. 

Some recent developments in the San Jos6 scale problem In Ohio, F. M. 

Webster {Proc.Sov. Prom. Agr. Sd., 1898, pp, 118-119),—mns paper is an abbrevi¬ 
ated and somewhat altered form of Ohio Station Bulletin 103 abstracted in E. S. B., 
11, p. 267. 

The Hessian fly, M, Bartlet {Ept, Farmers^ Inst, Manitoba, 1899, pp. 41-43 ),—A 
brief account of the habits and life history of this insect. 

Some problems connected with the attacks of Jassidae, upon grasses, H. 
Osborn {Proc. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sd., 1898, pp. 101, 102 ),—This is an abstract of an 
article read by the author in which he calls attention to the problems in connection 
with this family of insects, which are awaiting a solution. 

Among the problems which the author considers important are the geographical 
distribution of the different species, range of food plants for each species, determi¬ 
nation of the number of annual generations, and the time of occurrence of each 
stage. 

Communication on a second generation of Vanessa io, M. Ude {Ent. Naohr,, 

25 {1899), No. 23, p. 366). 

Rocky Mountain locusts, H, McKellar {Bpt. Farmers^ Inst, Manitoba, 1899, pp, 
38-41).- Notes on Melanoplus spretus and M, atlanis. 

Notbs on the New Zealand Acrididse, F. W. Hutton {Trans, and Proc, New 
Zealand Inst., 81 {1898), pp. 44-50, pi. 1). 

Revision of the New Zealand Phasmidse, F. W. Hutton {Trans, and Proc. New 
Zealand Inst,, 31 {1898), pp. 50-59). 

The Bugong moth (Agrotis infusa), W. W. Froggatt {Agr, Gaz. New South Wales, 
10 {1899), No, 12, pp, 1252-1256, map 1 ).—A description of the food plants and life his¬ 
tory of this insect. Among the remedies recommended, mention may be made of the 
ditch and pit method, the use of a heavy roller and Paris green spray on trap crops. 
A fungus disease was discovered which assisted materially in the control of this 
insect and has been determined by M’Alpin to be a new speoies which has been named 
Entomophthora australis. 

Three galls found on the yew, F. V. Theobald {Jour. Southeast. Agr, Col., Wye, 
1899, No, 8, pp, 54-58, figs, 4 ), —Brief notes on Phytoptus teixi, Chermes taxi, and Csof* 
domyia taxi. 
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An attack of Crepidodera rnfipea on taraa, F. Y. Theobald (t/bar. Southeast Jgr. 
Cot, Wye, X899, JVb. 8,pp, 5^-^).—Brief notes on the life history of this insect and 
a few related species. 

The OxyopisthinsB, H. J. Kolbb (Stettin, Ent Ztg., 60 (1899), No, 1-6, pp, S-1S8 ),— 
The author establishes a new group of snout beetles of the subfamily Calandridsc. 
New species are described. 

The digestive organs of Periplaneta orientalis and Blatta germanica, A. 

PiCTRUNKEWiTSCH (Zoot Jakrh,, Jht Anat, IS (1899), No, 1, pp, 171-190, pt 1, fig, /).— 
An anatomical and physiological study of these insects^ with an extensive bibliog¬ 
raphy. 

Life habits of Porthetria dispar» H.Gaucklbr (Illue, Ztechr, Ent, 4 (1899), No, 
SS,p,561), 

Notes on the Pyralidss, P. C.T. Snellen (Tijdsckr, Ent, 4t (1899), No, 1-2,pp, 
68-95, pla, 2 ),— Descriptive and biological notes on a number of species *of this 
family. 

Habits of the imago of Smerinthus ooellatus^L. .1. Lambillton (Ent, Bee, and 
Jour, Variation, 11 (1899), No, 12, pp, SSO, SSI ),— Notes on the egg-laying habits of 
Ihis insect. 

Tinea granella, V. Mayet (Prog. Agr. et Fit, 16 (1899), No. 52, pp, 7S5-7S7),—k. 
description of this insect, with an account of its habits and life history. Species of 
Hemiteles and Campoplex, as well as the mite Sphasrogyna ventriooaa are mentioned 
as natural enemies of this insect. 

On the habits of Dermestes vulpinus, A. T. Potter ( Trana, and Proc, New Zealand 
Inat,, 31 (1898),pp. 104-105 ),— This insect is reported as injurious to bones and wood. 
The eggs batched within 4 to 5 days and the pupal stage lasted 13 days. 

Pediculoldes ventricoBUB, Brucker (Compt Bend. Soc, Biol, Paria, 11, aer,, 1 (1899), 
No, 37, pp, 95S-955 ).— Mites of this genus have been found parasitic upon the larvte 
of insects and on man. The forms found under these diiterent conditions have been 
considered different species. The author examined specimens which came from the 
larvo) of Callidium and from man and came to the conclusion that they belonged to 
one species, and that its normal host is an insect larva. 

Collops bipunct^tus as an enemy of the Colorado potato beetle, C.E. Mead 
(Amer. Nat., 33(1899), No. 396, pp, 927-929 ),— This insect is reported as feeding upon 
the eggs and larvte of the Colorado potato beetle of New Mexico. 

Mustard dross and its effect on wireworm, F. Y. Theobald (Jour, Southeast. 
Agr. Cot, Wye, 1899, No. 8, pp. St-35 ).— In this article the author describes some 
experiments which were conducted for the purpose of determining the value of mus¬ 
tard dross in preventing the ravages of the wireworm. The results obtained indicate 
that this substance is worthless for preventing the attacks of wireworms, and is dis¬ 
tinctly harmful, since it appears to be favorable to the multiplication of wireworms 
and destroys or drives away the earthworms. 

A new method of disinfection by means of formaldehyde, C. Enoch (Byg, 
Bundaohau, 9 (1899), No, 25, pp, 1274-1283), 

FOODS—ANIMAL PEODUCTIOIT. 

Studies on bread and bread making, H. Sntdeb and L. A. 
VOOBHEES ( 17. Dept, Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Bui, 67j pp. 
52jfigs, Sjpls. 2), —This includes two separate papers. 

Studies on bread and bread making at the University of Minnesota in 
1897 and 1898^ H. Snyder (pp. 7-36).—^The author’s experiments have 
to do with the composition of a number of samples of Minnesota bread 
and flour as compared with their cost; the loss of dry matter, carbon, 
and nitrogen in bread making; the production of soluble carbohy- 
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drates and acids; the behavior of proteids; and the changes in the 
solubility of fat during bread making. Two experiments on the digest¬ 
ibility of bread made from patent roller process dour and bakers’ 
grade flours are also reported. 

The results of those investigations may be summarized as follows: 

“(1) In ordinary bread making about 1 per cent of carbon dioxid was given off dur¬ 
ing the rising and baking processes and a little more than 1 per cent of alcohol was 
formed. There was also given off during baking a small amount of volatile acid 
products. 

**(2) The determination of the volatile products given off during bread making 
showed a total loss of 0.74 per cent of the total carbon in the flour, which is equiva¬ 
lent to about l.flS per cent of starch. 

'‘(3) When special care was taken in bread making, the analyses of the flour And 
the bread showed an average loss of 1.58 per cent of the total dry matter of the 
flour. 

^^(4; The analyses of the gases produced, and of the flour and bread, indicate that 
for good bread making the total losses need not exceed 2 per cent of the fldhr used, 
and that it is possible to reduce the losses to 1.1 per cent. 

^‘(5) The amount of alcohol recovered in bread making was found to be less than 
the theoretical amount corresponding to the carbon dioxid produced. This die* 
ore])ancy is not due to alcohol remaining in the loaf, since no appreciable amounts 
of alcohol were recovered from fresh bread. When alcohol was used in making 
broad, the action of the yeast was apparently normal. 

*^(6) In bread making the starch undergoes both physical and chemical changes. 
From 3 to 4 per cent of soluble carbohydrates were found in the bread, indicating 
that less than 8 per cent of the total starch was changed from insoluble to soluble 
forms. The physical changes which many of the starch granules undergo are 
marked. Some are partially disintegrated, while others are ruplurc^d. 

^'(7) b^ormal flour contains a small amount of acid. During bread making vari¬ 
able amounts of acid were produced by the action of the yeast. A part of the acid 
formed appears to unite with the proteids. In acid doughs the acid renders thepro- 
teids more soluble and changes the composition of the gluten. 

*‘(8) When bread was made from dough of low acidity there was less water-soluble 
nitrogen in the bread than in the flour, because of the coagulation of the albumin 
and globulin during baking. In bread made from doughs of high acidity the amount 
of water-soluble nitrogen was increased. This is due to the action of the acid on the 
insoluble proteids. The giiadin is rendered soluble, which changes the gliadin- 
glutenin ratio of the bread. 

*^(9) The power of exjiausion which the gluten of a flour possesses determines very 
largely the physical properties of the bread. Some glutens possess an expansive 
power four or live times greater than others. 

‘^In gi>neral it may bo said that in good bread making the loss of dry matter and 
of nitfbgen need not exceed 1.6 per cent of the total amounts in the flour. In poor 
bread making the losses may exceed 6 per cent. Jn good bread making the losses 
are equivalent to about 3 lbs. per barrel of flour, while with poor bread making the 
losses may exceed 12 lbs. per barrel. 

Losses in the process of maJeing breads L, A. Voorhees (pp. 37-51).—A 
number of experiments were made to study the loss of material which 
has been observed in making and baking bread. 

[From the results obtained] it seems proper to conclude that at high tempera¬ 
tures there is a partial volatilization of the vegetable fat in bread making, especially 
in the presence of escaping water vapor, and, in addition, an oxidation of the resid¬ 
ual organic matter. When animal fat was added to the dough there aeegied to he 
an ocolusiou of fat, probably due to the formation of dextrin. . . . 
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''From the investigations reported in this bnlletin it is evident that some of the 
apparent loss of ether extract in bread making was due to heat employed in baking 
the bread and to the heat employed in drying the samples for analysis. 

"When samples of dour, dongh, and bread were dried in air or in hydrogen pre¬ 
vious to analysis, an apparent loss of ether extract was observed. It should he 
remembered, however, that since ether extract is usually determined in a sample 
used for determination of dry matter, the materials have been subjected to two 
dryings, one previous to analysis and one during analysis. When samples of flour 
and dough dried over sulphuric acid were analyzed there was also an apparent loss 
of fat. The loss was, however, smaller than was the ease when samples dried in air 
or hydrogen were analyzed. In this case the samples had been submitted to the 
action of heat but once; that is, in the determination of dry matter in the sample 
before extracting with ether. Samples of dough dried over sulphuric acid were 
extracted with ether without any further drying; that is, without submitting them 
to the action of heat. In this case slightly more ether extract was recovered than 
when similar samples were extracted after drying in an oven for the determination 
of dry matter. In all these cases, however, there was an apparent loss of ether 
extract;* that is, when flour is made into dough and dried or baked, all the ether 
extract of the flour can not be recovered. ... 

"These considerations indicate that the usual custom of drying fodder and food 
samples in air or in hydrogen in a drying oven previous to extraction with ether 
should be carefully investigated in view of the possible errors in the estimation of 
other extract involved.^' 

Food products, A. L. Winton et al. [Connecticut State 8ta, RpU 
1898, pp. 103S23,pl8. ,2).—The Connecticut pure food law is quoted, and 
detailed statements are made concerning foods and condiments exam¬ 
ined in a<5cordance with the law. The following table shows the total 
number of samples of did’erent materials examined, as well as the num¬ 
ber of samples in each case found to be pure, adulterated, and treated 
with preservatives (borax or salicylic acid) but other wise not adulterated: 

Number of samples of food products found to be pure, adulterated, and containing pre¬ 
servatives. 


Food products. 


Collected by the station— 

Purchased in Coiinectiont market: 

JellioH. 

l*reaervcH, jams, maruialades, etc... 

Teas. 

Coffee. 

Coffee compounds. 

Coflee substitutes. 

Flour. 

Ginger. 

Malt li<iuors. 

Sausage . 

Honey. 

Maple sirup. 

Milk. 

Cr6am. 

Canned sonps. 

Canned vegetables. 

Chili sauce. 

Mincemeat. 

Ground spices in labeled packages 


Porchasodflrom importers: 

Pure apices, spioe by-products, etc. 

Total collected by the station.. 


Unadul¬ 

terated. 


27 

6 


84 

22 


Adnl- |Co”‘“f“eal 


Total. 


43 

45 


11 


70 

61 

89 

45 

22 


6 

25 

67 

85 

6 

27 

8 

13 

19 

82 


12 

14 


10 


4 


6 

25 

91 

47 

19 

37 

3 

13 

23 

32 



1 

9 

170 


818 


125 


162 


125 
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Number of eamplea of food produoUt found to he pure, etc, —Continued. 


Food produota. 

tTnadnl* 

terated. 

- 

Adnl. 

terated. 

Contained 

preeerv- 

ativea. 

Total 

Collected by the dair.y C/OmmiBBioner: 

20 

12 


82 


160 

84 

.. 


208 


4 


4 


2 



2 

Ri 1 t.^Ar . - ..-_..................... 

10 

7 1 


17 




Tntftl rnllnrlAil by dairy eomtniBMioiiAr.___...._...... 

‘ 205 

6^ 


258 



Sent by individuals; 

Milk. 

96 



06 

t'rHAin____...... 

9 



0 






Total from all Bouroos ... 

1,001 

215 1 

30 

V806 




Experiments on the metabolism of matter and energy in the 
human body, W. O. Atwater and F, G. Benedict ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ 
Office of Eacperiment Stations Bui. 69^ p. 112 ).—A technical bulletin 
prepared with the cooperation of A. W. Smith and A. P. Bryant record¬ 
ing the details of O experiments with man made with the respiration 
calorimeter i)revioii8ly described (E. 8. E., 9, p. 863; 11, p. 372). Check 
experiments are also reported in which heat was generated in the 
respiration chamber by means of an electric current and by the com¬ 
bustion of alcohol. An incidental feature of 2 of the experiments 
reported was the partial study of the food value of alcohol when used 
in limited quantities in the daily diet. 

Feeding and respiration experiments on the nutritive value of 
cellulose and certain feeding stuffs rich in cellulose, O. Kellner 
(Chem. Ztg.,23 {1899), No. 79, pp. 828, 829). —An abstract of a paper 
describing some of the recent work of the Mockern Experiment Station, 
presented at the meeting of the Association of German Naturalists and 
Physicians in Munich in 1899. No experimental data are given in the 
abstract, which was in effect as follows: 

Eecently a large number of experiments with ruminants have been 
made at Miickerii on the metabolism of matter and energy. Forty- 
four were metabolism experiments, each of 14 days’ duration, and 1^ 
were respiration experiments each of 24 hours’ duration. The author 
spok^ only of those experiments which had to do with the value of 
cellulose and materials rich in cellulose for producing gains. In measur¬ 
ing this value starch served as a unit of comparison. Thirteen experi¬ 
ments have been made at Mockern with starch. The general method 
was as follows: In each experiment the ration was so arranged that 
the subject (a full grown steer) gained a little fat and muscular tissue. 
The metabolism of matter and energy was estimated in this period and 
also in a following period in which the basal ration was increased by 
the addition of single nutrients or some feeding stuff. Deducting the 
values of the first period from those obtained in the succeeding period 
gave the figures from which the “productive value,” i. e., the value of 
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the nutrient or feeding staff for producing gains^ could be calculated. 
Suitable corrections were necessary for slight variations in the basal 
ration and the weight of the animals from day to day. This latter 
factor needs some explanation. If an animal gains in weight on 
account of an abundant food supply, the minimum amount of material 
and energy required for maintenance increases also. This increase 
is not proportional to the body weight, but to the surface area, 
which, however, is a function of the body weight. If A and B repre¬ 
sent different weights of an animal, the corresponding surface areas 
would be as Corresponding to this ratio the minimum 

requirements for increased weight increases more slowly than the 
surface area. 

If the minimum requirement per 1,000 kg. live weight of digestible 
nutrient in the form of medium meadow hay (6.58 kg.) for a steer weigh¬ 
ing 500 kg. is taken as 100, the amount required by a steer weighing 
600 kg., 700 kg., and 800 kg. are, respectively, equal to 94.1, 89.5, and 
85.6 kg. Since the minimum requirement has been determined at 
Mockern for 7 individuals up to the present time, this value may be 
calculated for a steer of any given weight by the above proportion. If 
the minimum requirement increases while the ratio remains constant, 
the gain in weight decreases proportionately, and vice versa. This 
X)oint must also be taken into account in comparing the effect of a basal 
ration plus added material. 

The productive value of the following feeding stuffs was determined: 
(1) Starch (from potato); (2) extracted rye straw (prepared by treating 
straw with alkali under 7 atmospheres’ pressure); (3) medium meadow 
hay, and (4) well-ripened wheat straw. The extracted rye straw con¬ 
tained 78.7 per cent crude fiber, 20.46 per cent nitrogen-free extract, 
0.64 per cent protein, and 0.2 per cent ether extract. The greater part 
of the incrusting substance was removed. The residue contained, 
however, 32.9 per cent x>entosan. In the experiments with steers the 
basal ration contained per head per day 2 to 2.5 kg. of starch, 3 kg. of 
extracted rye straw, 3.5 to 4 kg. of medium quality meadow hay, 4 kg. 
of oat straw, and 4 kg. of wheat straw. These feeding stuffs did not 
give up to the body their entire potential energy since there are losses 
due to the formation of methan and urine. It was found that the iso¬ 
dynamic equivalent of 100 parts of digestible starch was furnished by 
103 parts of extracted straw, 108 parts of meadow hay, 100 parts of oat 
straw, or 113 parts of wheat straw. These are the substituting values 
for the different materials when they form part of a basal ration. The 
ratio is different when they form part of a ration for production. When 
the gain in muscular tissue was reduced to the isodynamic amount of 
fat and added to the fiat gained, it was found that the starch added to 
the basal ration caused a gain of 217 gms. per kilogram of digestible 
matter, and extracted straw, 247 gms. That is, the extracted straw, 
which is very rich in cellulose, was not inferior to starch for producing 
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gain. It must be remembered, in reference to the above statement^ 
that 85.4 per cent of the digestible portion of extracted straw consists 
of crude fiber. If the latter had been found to possess only a slightly 
inferior value to starch, the results would have been entirely different. 
The feeding stuff’s rich in crude fiber (meadow bay and uuextracted 
straw) gave very different results, as was to be eipected. They induced 
considerably smaller gains than the extracted straw or than starch. 
The solid layer of the cells, the material incrusting the cell tissues, 
the liquified substance of the cells, and the imperfect division of the 
coarse fodder are very probably the cause of the inferiority of the 
digestible nutrients contained in such feeding stuffs. In view of the 
hardness, etc., the coarse fodder must undergo more cleavage dup to 
the agency of micro organisms and requires a larger amount of energy 
for the labor of chewing and digesting, which must be deducted from 
its productive value, than the easily digested starch or the extracted 
straw, which consists of individual fibers from which the greater part 
of the incrusting substance is removed. The harder and more compact 
the feeding stuff, the lower its productive value. Of the coarse fodders 
experimented with, wheat straw had the least productive value, meadow 
hay the highest, while oat straw was almost equal to meadow hay. 
According to the above considerations, it would require, in that por¬ 
tion of a ration used for the production of gain, 374 parts of wheat 
straw, 57 of oat straw, 153 of meadow hay, or 96 of extracted straw to 
equal 100 parts of starch, these quantities representing digestible mat¬ 
ter in each case. In other words, the values of these feeding stuffs for 
production are entirely different from their values for maintenance. 
These experiments emphasize very plainly the role of coarse fodder. 
In rations for maintenance, the value of coarse fodders is determined 
or limited solely by their content of digestible organic substance. But 
in a ration for production they should be used only so far as they sup¬ 
ply the minimum requirements of the animal. The nutrients which 
really are utilized for production should not be supplied by coarse fod¬ 
ders, but by those feeding stuffs which are most easily digested. The 
experiments also show that decreasing the labor of chewing and digest¬ 
ing hard feeding stuffs by suitable methods of preparation is profitable. 
Such methods of preparation not only increase the palatability, but also 
increase the productive value of the material. 

Contribution to the study of the metabolism of ruminants, O. 
HAaEMANN and G. Abati {Arch. Anat. u. Physiol, Physiol. Aht., 1899, 
Supt.pt. 1, pp. 111-140 ).—The authors’ investigations were made with a 
sheep. Food, urine, and feces were analyzed and their fuel value de¬ 
termined. In addition a large number of experiments were made in 
which the respiratory quotient was determined. The sheep had a tube 
inserted in the trachea to facilitate these experiments. The food con¬ 
sisted of maize meal and alfalfa hay. Many determinations were 
made of the respiratory quotient during chewing, digesting, sleeping, 
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and resting, and the proportion of the day occupied by the difthreut ^ 
processes was calculated. The principal conclusions follow: 

The metabolism of a sheep may be very accurately studied with the 
aid of calorimetric examinations of the fbod, urine, and feces, the deter¬ 
mination of the carbon in these materials, and the determination of the 
ratio of oxygen consumed to carbon dioxid excreted. When 350 gms. 
of maize meal and 600 gms. of alfalfa hay were fed daily, the metabolism 
of energy of sheep was increased 5.5 per cent over that observed during 
hunger. 

In order to study quantitatively and qualitatively the processes of 
fermentation which take place in the digestive tract of sheep, a respira¬ 
tion apparatus which permits the measurement and analysis of the 
total carbon dioxid and other gases produced is essential. 

The early feeding of mangels to stock, J. A. Voelokeb (Jour. 
Roy. Agr. 8oc. England^ 3. aer.^ 10 (1899)^ pt. 3^ pp. 559-566 ).—Experi¬ 
ments on the early feeding of mangels to steers and sheep are reported. 
The principal deductions follow: 

^^Well-ripened mangels given in moderate quantity, say. 28 to 30 lbs. per head 
daily, can be quite well fed to fattening bullocks in the early stages, in place of 
swedes, if along with them be given either common cotton cake, bean meal, or a 
plentiful supply of long hay. As soon as the quantity of mangels reaches 85 to 40 
lbs. per head daily, scouring will probably appear. When this is the case the giv¬ 
ing of long hay in quantity will prove to be palliative. Both undecortioated cot¬ 
ton cake and bean meal will soon check the tendency to scour, and . . . bean meal 
proves the more satisfactory by giving the larger increase in live weight. . . . 

** [In the test with sheepj there was, however, no scouring effect whatever pro¬ 
duced by the feeding of the mangels, and it would appear, therefore, that mangels 
can quite well be fed to sheep from the commencement of root feeding, in place of 
swedes, if about ^ lb. ptT head daily of undecortioated cotton cake be given along 
with the food. 

Attention has been directed to the harm that may be caused to male sheep by 
the feeding of mangels freely, there being a tendency to act on the kidneys, produce 
increased secretion of urine, and, in extreme oases, the formation of crystals in the 
urethra. In the above experiment half the sheep were males and half females. The 
sheep that died on April 6 was a male, and the kidneys were certainly affected, 
though the bladder was not.’’ 

G-orae as a food for sheep, J. A. Yoblokeb (Jour. Roy. Agr. Soc. 
England, 3. ser., 10 (1899), pt. 3, pp. 567-573 ).—The possibility of rais¬ 
ing gorse on a poor sandy piece of hillside at the Woburn Experimental 
Farm, where other crops would not grow successfully, led to experi¬ 
ments with sheep to determine the feeding value of gorse. 

^*In commencing this experiment it was intended to let gorse replace, as far as it 
would, the use of roots, seeing that in the event of a failure of roots, or a short root 
crop, gorse might come in as a very useful substitute, especially in the case of very 
poor land. A main point of the experiment was, therefore, to see to what extent 
the replacement of roots by gorse could be effected. The results show very clearly 
that the replacement could only be made to a limited extent and that at most 2^ lbs. 
of gorse per head daily would be consumed, taking the place of, say, 6 lbs. of roots. 
But with this limitation the gorse did exceedingly well as a food and exercised a 
pronounced benefit upon the sheep, alike as regards their general health, their 
increase in live weight, and the excellence of the meat produced, so that the use of 
gorse as an additional food to sheep is decidedly to be recommended.’' 
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Whole com eomparad with com meal for fattening hoga, S. H. 

Stewart and H. Atwood ( West Virginia 8ta. Bui. 59j pp. 39^6). — 
This bulletin contains an account of the pig-feeding experiments at the 
station in 1897 and 1898. 

Whole corn corilpared with corn meal as a food for fattening hogs (pp. 
39 - 44 ).—A test to compare whole corn with corn meal was made with 
9 pigs divided into lots of 3 each. Lots 1 and 2 were Poland China and 
Duroc Jersey crosses, and lot 3 Poland China and Berkshire crosses. 
All the pigs were about 6^ months old at the beginning of the test, 
which covered 2 periods of 2 weeks each. Lot 1 was fed whole com 
and lots 2 and 3 corn meal. Lot 1 consumed during the test 819.3 lbs. 
of whole corn; lots 2 and 3,951 and 748.4 lbs. of corn meal, respectively. 
liOt 1 gained 141.4 lbs., consuming 6.79 lbs. of whole corn per pound of 
gain; lots 2 and 3 gained 199.9 and 161.4 lbs., consuming, respectively, 
4.75 and 4.63 lbs. of corn meal per pound of gain. The authors discuss 
the tests and summarize the results obtained by other stations on this 
subject. ^‘The average of these different experiments and our own 
results indicate that unless a farmer is located very close to a mill or 
has one upon his own farm, at present prices it will not pay to grind 
corn for hogs.” 

Soaking corn for hogs (pp. 4 4-46).—^The comparative value of whole 
corn soaked in water until soft and corn meal mixed with water was 
tested with 2 lots of 6 pigs each, of the same crosses as in the preced¬ 
ing test. There were 4 sows and 2 barrows in each lot. The test 
began October 10, 1898, and closed December 5, being divided into 
2 equal periods. Lot 1 was fed soaked whole corn and lot 2 corn 
meal, each lot being given all they would eat up clean. The 2 lots 
weighed at the beginning of the test 569.5 and 570.5 lbs., respect¬ 
ively, while the gains made were 555 and 581 lbs. Lot 1 consumed 
2,138 lbs. of whole corn, or 3.85 lbs. per pound of gain; lot 2 consumed 
2,384 lbs. of corn meal, or 4.1 lbs. per pound of gain. ‘‘As very few 
experiments have ever been i)erformed to determine the effect of soak¬ 
ing grain u])on its digestibility, the subject requires further study. 
The result of our experiment indicates, however, that it is good 
practice.” 

Poultry experiments, J. H. Stewart and H. Atwood ( West Yir- 
ginia,Sta. BuL 60^ pp, 49-66), —Tests on the effect of nitrogenous and 
carbonaceous rations for laying hens, floored vs. unfloored poultry 
houses, and the effect of age of fowls upon egg production are reported. 

A study of the effect of nitrogenous and carbonaceous rations when fed 
to laying hens (pp. 49-59).—Two tests on this subject are reported. In 
the first test, made in 1897-98,6 lots were used with from 10 to 20 fowls 
in a lot, representing 3 breeds. Lots 1 to 3 were fed the nitrogenous 
ration, consisting of middlings, linseed meal, ground oats, and com 
meal in varying proportions, together with ground fresh meat and 
bone, while lots 4 to 6 received the carbonaceous ration, of which com 
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mMl wM tile prindpal constitaent. In addition, all the lots had either 
boiled jiotatoes or steamed clover hay, and at night all the whole grain 
they would eat up clean, consisting of com, oats, and wheat screen¬ 
ings, com predominating for the lots fed the carbonaceous ration. 
The test covered 7 periods of 30 days each. 

In discussing the financial side of the test, the feeding stuffs were 
rated as follows: Small potatoes 20 cts., com 40 cts., and oats 32 cts, 
per bushel; hominy feed and corn meal each $14.50 per ton, brown 
middlings $15, ground oats $20, clover hay $5, and linseed meal $25 per 
ton; wheat screenings 50 cts. and fresh bone 25 cts. per hundred. Dur¬ 
ing the first 2 months of the test, eggs were valued at 20 cts. per dozen 
and during the last 5 months at 12 cents. The results are calculated 
per 100 fowls, and are given in detail. The average results of the test 
follow: 


Nitrogenous vs. carbonaceous rations for fowls, calculated per hundred hens. 



Ratios. 

Number 
of eggs 
laid. 

Value of 
eggs. 

Total 
coat of 
food. 



7,208 
4, 011 
6,215 
8,802 
2,274 
4.042 

$81.30 

41.85 

71.00 

40.38 

26.28 

52.40 

$32.10 
51.42 
81.08 
28.48 
45.10 
26.52 

iiOt 2,Brahmnti.... 

.do. 

liOt3, Rhode Island Reds.... 

.... do ... 

Lot d, White Lop[linriiA____ 

Carbonaceons .... 
.do. 

Lot ft Ijifi^ht Rrahmafi.___ 

Lot 6, Rhode Island Reds__............. 

_do. 




According to the authors, the net profits per 100 hens from the lots 
fed the nitrogenous ration was $97.90, and from the lots fed the car¬ 
bonaceous ration, $20.59. 

The effect of the 2 kinds of rations on the fertility of eggs was tested 
in incubators. Sixty-six per cent of the eggs produced on the nitrog¬ 
enous and 47 per cent of those produced on the carbonaceous ration 
were fertile. The average weight per hundred of the former eggs was 
12.68 lbs., and of the latter, 11.57 lbs. 

the beginning of the experiment, the 3 pens of fowls fed a nitrogenous ration 
weighed 1,344 lbs. (per 100 fowls), and at the end of the seventh period, 1,698 lbs. 
They oonsequently gained in weight 354 lbs., while the fowls fed a carbonaceous 
ration gained only 34 lbs. . . . 

^'Although the nitrogenous ration cost slightly more money, yet it was more prof¬ 
itable, because more eggs were laid and the fowls gained more in weight. The eggs 
from the fowls fed a nitrogenous ration were larger, more fertile, and hatched better 
and produced far more vigorous chicks than those laid by hens fed the carbonace¬ 
ous ration. Both lots of fowls remained in a healthy, vigorous condition during the 
entire test.'^ 

The se^Mind test was made in 1898-99 with 4 lots of White Leghorn 
chickens, each containing 10 hens and 1 cock. Lots 1 and 3 were 
pullets; lots 2 and 4, old fowls. Lots 1 and 2 were fed the nitrogenous 
and lots 3 and 4 the Carbonaceous ration. The test covered 7 periods 
of 30 days each. All the lots were fed a mash of ground feed in the 
morning, lots 1 and 2 receiving meat meal in addition during the first 
17(l?0—No. 8-6 
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4 periods and ground fresh meat and bone daring the remainder of 
the test. Daring periods 2, 3, and 4, all the lots were given boiled 
sugar beets; but, ^^as the beets seemed to be making the frwls too fat, 
they were then dropped from the ration, although the fowls were very 
fond of them.” All the lots were fed at night as much grain as they 
would eat np clean. 

The results were calculated per 100 fowls. On this basis, lots 1 and 
2 weighed 227 and 304 lbs. at the beginning and 272 and 273 lbs., 
respectively, at the close of the test; while lots 3 and 4 weighed, 
respectively, at the beginning 213 and 263 and at the close 250 and 
300 lbs. 

Calculated per 100 hens, the fowls fed the nitrogenous ratioi^ laid 
7,555 eggs and those fed the carbonaceous ration 3,431. In the authors’ 
opinion this test is in entire accord with that of the previous year. 

Floored vs. unfloored houses for poultry (pp. 50-63).—Two trials are 
reported. The first included 6 lots of fowls, representing Black Lang- 
shan, Brown Leghorn, and Blue Andalusian breeds. Lots 1 to 3 were 
placed in pens in a portion of the poultry house which was floored with 
rough boards from 2 to 3 ft. above the ground and the other lots were 
kept in pens in the unfloored portion. The grain ration fed varied 
somewhat during the 5 months of the test, but was uniform for all lots. 

‘'The 3 hooks kept on the floor laid 10,869 eggs (calculated for 100 fowls), while 
those on the ground laid 13,948. This result was quite contrary to expectations, 
and can be explained only by the fact that the unfloored pens seemed to be some¬ 
what warmer than the others, as the water in the drinking dishes in the floored 
pens would sometimes freeze, while in the unfloored pens it seldom did so. 

"Quite contrary to expectations, too, the health of the fowls in the unfloored 
pens remained almost perfect during the entire test. Only 2 fowls died of the roup, 
1 from a floored and the other from an unfloored pen, and there was no other sick¬ 
ness of any kind.” 

A second test of the comparative value of floored and unfloored 
poultry houses was made in 1898-99 with 2 lots of Ehode Island Bed 
fowls and 2 lots of Light Brahmas. One lot of each breed was kept in 
unfloored pens and 1 of each in floored pens. 

Although the Brahmas did not lay during the tost, they began to do 
so shortly after the test was finished. The health of the fowls seemed 
good, except in the case of lot 3, where 3 deaths occurred. It was 
uncertain whether these deaths were caused by the extremely cold 
weather which prevailed during a few days of the test or by other 
causes. 

"The result of 2 years’ experiments with floored and unfloored houses shows that 
fowls remain in as healthy condition and lay as many or more eggs when kept in 
nnfloored houses as they do when kept in houses provided with floors. ... In build¬ 
ing poultry houses it probably would be wise to raise the level of the dirt floor by 
first applying a course of 6 or 8 in. of cracked stone or gravel, and then covering 
this with a layer of dirt. Such a floor would alv ays be perfectly dry, can be cheaply 
constructed, and probably would be satisfactory in every way.” 

The effect of the age of fowls upon egg production (p. 64).—The com¬ 
parative egg production of pullets and old hens was tested ^.ith White 
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End Brown Leghorns, the hens being 3 to 4 years old. The test with 
the White Leghorns began October 19,1898, and covered 7 periods of 
30 days each. The Brown Leghorns were fed for 4 periods of 30 days. 
The White Leghorns were the fowls used in the test reported above on 
the comparative value of nitrogenous and carbonaceous rations. The 
Brown Leghorns were given practically the same feed as the White 
Leghorns receiving the nitrogenous ration. The 3 lots of pullets, cal¬ 
culating results per 100 hens, laid during the test 6,209 eggs and the 
old hens 6,349. The 3 lots of pallets gained 143 lbs., while the old 
fowls gained 84 lbs. 

Description of some Chinese vegetable food materials, W. C. Blasdale ( U, S. 
Dept, Agr,, Office of Experiment Stations Bui, 68^ pp, 48^ pie, 8 ),—The author reports 
the composition and discusses the food valne, etc., of a number of vegetable food 
materials in common use by the Chinese on the Pacific Coast of the United States. 
The bnlletiu contains many references to the literature of the subject. 

Pish as food, C. F. Lang worthy (Britieh Food Jour,, 1 (1899), Noe, 10, pp. g9S-S97; 
11, pp. 3V4SS7; 13, pp, S58~S61 ).—A reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 85 of this Depart¬ 
ment (E. S. R., 10, p. 678). 

Sugar as food, Mary H. Abel (Rri/isft Food Jour., 1(1899), Noe. 10, pp, 397-398; 11, 
pp, S38-SS1; 13, pp. S61-S65 ),—A reprint of Farmers’ Bulletin 93 of this Department 
(E. S. R., 11, p. 278). 

Two forms of apparatus for regulating and measuring the work performed 
by man, N. Zunst (Arch. Anal, u, Phyeiol., Physiol. Aht., 1899, No. S-4, pp, 373-375, 
fig-1 )>—The author describes two forms of apparatus for regulating and measuring 
work performed by man. Such apparatus is called a bremsergometer. 

Food—nutrients—food economy (U. 8. Dept, Ayr., Office of Experiment Stations 
Circ. 43, p. 6 ).—Summarizes briefly a number of the general principles of food and 
nutrition. 

Analyses of feeds, A. L. Winton, A. W. Ogden, and W. L. Mitchell (ronwecficMt 
State Sta, Bpi. 1898, pp. 308, 309 ).—The composition of Blatchford’s calf meal, Chi¬ 
cago gluten feed, H. O. dairy feed, Quaker oat feed, and chaff is reported. A brief 
note is given of the examination of 2 samples of wheat flour. One was found to con¬ 
sist wholly of wheat; the other contained a large quantity of cornstarch. The 
value of commercial mixed feed is diHonssod. 

Concentrated feed stuffs, J. B. Lindsey (Proo. Soo. Prom. Agr. Sd., 1898, pp, 77- 
86 ).—The more important concentrated feeding stuff's are described, the laws regu¬ 
lating the sale of feeding stuffs in various countries and States are quoted, as well 
as the experiences of the first year in Massaohusetts under the State law on this 
subject. 

Fodders and feeds, L. A. Voorhees and J. P. Street (New Jersey Stas, Bpt, 1898, 
pp. 101-131 ),—Analyses are reported of rye and crimson clover, imported crimson 
clover, Japan broom-corn millet, Japan millet, soy beaus, green soy beaus, barley 
and peas, cowpeas, corn fodder, oats and peas, Canada field peas, corn, corn stover, 
shelled corn, corncobs, waste corn fodder, cornstalks, corn silage, mixed hay, rice 
meal, oats, wheat bran, dried brewers’ grains, undigested corn, cotton-seed meal, un- 
decorticated cotton-seed meal, old process linseed meal, Cleveland flax meal, gluten 
meal and feed, and prepared feeds (Quaker oat feed, H. O. dairy feed, H. O. boYse 
feed, and Blatchford’s calf meal). Many of these analyses were made in connection 
with experiments conducted at the station. 

Among other topics, a discussion of the composition, adulteration, and inspection 
of feeding stuffs is reprinted from Bulletin 131 of the station (E. S. R., 10, p. 977), 
as well as the market price of a number of commercial feeds. The article also in¬ 
cludes a compilation of average analyses of the more important fodders and feeding 
Btuffii. 
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The value of molaaeea as a food for farm animals (landtm, MinadtibiUf 1899f 
No. 7, pp. 97-101). 

Concerning the phoaphoms of muacular tiaaue, J. J. R. MacLbod {ZUokr. 
Phytiol. Chem., S8 {1899)y No. 5-6, pp. 5SS-558).—From a number of experiments 
the author draws the following conclusions: The amount of phosphorus of organic 
compounds in the aqueous extract of muscular tissue is much diminished by muscular 
work, while the amount of phosphorus of inorganic compounds is correspondingly 
increased. Intense muscular exertion diminishes the nucleon-phosphorus in the 
aqueous extract of muscular tissue, and there is an especially noticeable decrease of 
the organic compounds containing phosphorus which are not contained in the 
nucleon. 

Influence of large quantities of water upon the excretion of nitrogen by man, 

R. O. Nei’MANN (Jrch. Hjjg ., 86 (1899), No. 3, pp. 348-^263, table 1).—A number of 
experiments are reported which, in the author’s opinion, show that the consumption 
of large quantities of water did not cause a permanent increase in the amount of 
nitrogen excreted and that, accordingly, it is proper to assume that there was no 
increase cleavage of protein. 

The influence of nutrients in restoring exhausted muscle, J. Frkntzbl (Arab. 
A fiat. u. Phtfaiol., Phifaiol. Aht., 1890, No. 3-4, pp. 3SS-S88 ).—Experiments with two 
men were made in which a Mosso ergograph was used. The author concludes that 
protein restores exhausted muscle in about the same time as sugar and that the 
restoring value of protein is (juantitatively larger than that of sugar. Experiments 
on the value of fat for restoring exhausted muscle are also briefly noted, as well as 
a number of observations on the time which elapses before nitrogen consumed is 
recovered in the urine. 

Note on the metabolism of ruminants, O. Hagemann (Arch. Anai. u. Physiol., 
Physiol. Aht., 1809, Sup. pt. 8, p. 38 J ).—This is a note regarding some of the calcula¬ 
tions in the article abstracted above (p. 772). 

The fate of proteid materials when introduced into the circulatory system, 
I. Munk and M. Lbwadowsky (Jrch. Anat. u. Physiol., Physiol, Aht,, 1899, Supi, pi, 
1, pp. 73-88 ).—A number of experiments are reported. 

Metabolism experiments with edestin, U. Leipziger (Arch. Physiol. [F/ayer], 
78 (1899), No. 7-8, pp. 40^-433 ):—A number of experiments with dogs are reported. 
The edestin used was prepared from hemp seed according to Osborne’s method. The 
balance of income and outgo of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, calcium, and magnesium 
was determined. 

Amylaceous digestion in the stomach of carnivora, H. Frikdknthal (Arch. 
Anat. u. Physiol., Physiol. Aht., 1899, Sup. pt. 3, pp. 383-390 ).—According to the 
author, his experiments show that soluble starch, ethero dextrin, and very small 
quantities of maltose are form(*d by the diastatic ferment, but carbohydrates undergo 
no other change in the stomach of dogs. 

The excretion of borax, E. IJost (Arch. Anat. u. Physiol., Physiol. Aht., 1899, Sup. 
pt.3, pp. 568-370).—From ('xperiments which arc briefly described, the conclusion is 
drawn that rabbits excrete borax from the mucous membrane of the digestive tract 
when it has been introduced intravenously and subcutaneously. The article con¬ 
tains a number of references to similar investigations. 

The Influence of thein upon the excretion of alkalis in urine, I, K. Katsuyama, 
T. Kuwahara, and K. Seno (Ztschr. Physiol. Chem., 28 (1899), No. 5-6, pp. 587-594).— 
From a number oi experiments with rabbits, the authors conclude that, together with 
an increased excretion of urea, thein induces an increased excretion of the alkali of 
the urine. 

Annual reports of the live stock associations of the Province of Ontario, 
1898-99 (Toronto: Ontario Dept. Ayr., 1899, pp, 169 ).—This contains the usual 
statistics and reports. 

An investigation of the (Privislyansk) Russian Polish homed cattle, N. 
Louchnik (Selsk. Khoz, iLyesov., 194 (1899), Sept., 1^.401-443).—The author points 
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oat that the cattle raised in Bussian Poland are of inferior breed and disonsses the 
reasons for this. 

Bheap-fattenlng ejcperlments, 1898-99, J. Grude {Aartiber, Offent Foranst. 
Landbr. Fremme, 1898f jpp. g9SS04), 

Purohaaed feeding stafiii oonsumed [by sheep pastured] on grass (Bpt Agr. 
Expts,, Cornwallf County Council, 1898, p. 49 ).—A brief note on experiments on the 
yalne of different feeding staffs for supplementing pasturage. Four plats were used; 
18 sheep were fed on each plat 31 days and 8 sheep 52 days. Linset'd cake was fed 
on plat 1, decorticated cotton-seed cake on plat 2, and maize on plat 3. The sheep 
on plat 4 oonsumed no grain in addition to pasturage. 

. With the experience of 2 seasons only to guide us it would be decidedly prema* 
ture to express a definite opinion on the respective mannrial residues of these feeding 
stuffs. Nevertheless it is a ourions fact that among landowners and farmers of expert- 
enoe who have inspected the plats there is complete unanimity of opinion as to the 
results. The plat upon which linseed cake is consumed is very closely grazed and is 
given the first place. Between maize and cotton cake the difference is very triffing, 
but the difference between the plat upon which no feeding stuffs are consumed 
and the 3 foregoing is becoming marked.'^ 

The Anglo-Norman horse, 4. Gallier (Le cheval Anglo-J^omiand, Paris: J. B, 
BaillQre tf Sons, 1900, pp. 320, ill .),—The origin, history, and value of the Anglo- 
Norman horse is discussed, as well as the value of this breed and methods of encourag¬ 
ing the breeding of these horses. 

Native Russian races of horses, S. P. Urusov (St. Petersburg: Min. Agr. and 
Imp. Domains, 1899, pp. 111; ren. in Selak, Khoz, i Lyesov., 195 (1899), July, pp. 181, 
182 ).—A report to the Imperial Department of Agriculture. 

A portable poultry house (Queensland Agr. Jour., 5 (1899), No. 6, pp. 562, 56$, 
pi, 1 ).—A poultry house suitable for housing poultry in a large run in stubble 
fields is described. 


DAIRT FARMING—DAIRYING. 

Some of the factors determining the richness of milk, C. D. 

Smith (Proc. 8oc. Prom. Agr. 8ci., 1898, pp. 152-155), — Records of a 
herd of some 25 cows at the Michigan Station for 5 years and of 8 cows 
at the !N"ew York State Station are summarized and used in a discus¬ 
sion of variations in the composition of milk during successive i>eriod8 
of lactation, from month to month in the same period, during different 
seasons of the year, and from day to day. The following conclusions 
are reached: 

** (1) A cow yields as rich milk as a heifer as she will as a mature cow. . , . 

^^(2) The milk is as rich in the first month of the period of lactation as it will be 
later, except perhaps during the last few weeks of the milk flow, when the cow is 
rapidly drying off. 

** (3) There is little difference in seasons as to the quality of the milk. Milk, 
while the cows are at pasture, is neither richer nor poorer, on the average, than the 
milk yielded when the cows are on winter feed. 

**(4) The milk of a fair-sized dairy herd varies little in composition from day^to 
day. Radical variations in this respect should be viewed with suspicion, as indicat¬ 
ing either mistakes in testing or gross mismanagement of the herd.’' 

Can the brain and nervona system of a cow affect her 3 rield 
of butter fat? J. H. Sheppebd {Proo. Soc. Prom. Agr. Sci., 1898, 
pp. 185-193). —In a discassiou of this subject the author reports 2 ex¬ 
periment^ conducted by himself, and reviews a number of experiments 
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made at varloas stations relative to the effect of change of milkers^ 
change of quarters, and frequent milking. 

lu the first experiment by the author a comparison was made of the 
amount of milk drawn from a cow by a man and a calf, both beginning 
at the same time, and each milking two teats. The difference in the 
weight of the calf before and after milking was taken as the quantity 
of milk drawn by the calf. The experiment lasted 6 days, during which 
the calf obtained 2.8 lbs. more milk than the man under the same con¬ 
ditions. The second experiment was a comparison of 3 milkers. The 
trial lasted 4 weeks and included 3 cows. The change in milkers was 
made every 2 or 3 days. Considerable differences were observed in the 
yields of milk and fat obtained by the different men. 

Theories accounting for the results obtained in the author’s experi¬ 
ments and for the effects due to change of milkers, change of quarters, 
and frequent milking in the cases cited are presented. The data are 
considered as satisfactorily explained on the theory that the brain and 
nervous system of the cow can affect the yield and composition of her 
milk. 

Comparison of mixed grain and Indian com for dairy cows, 

F. Friis et al. {15. Rpt. K. Vet. l/andbohojskoles Lab. Landokon For nog 
[CopenUagen\j 1899, pp. 171). —The report gives a full account of the 
eleventh and twelfth years’ cooperative feedingexi)eriments conducted 
under the direction of the State Danish Experiment Station. In both 
these years Indian corn was compared with barley and oats, the com¬ 
mon grain feeds for milch cows in Denmark. The experiments were 
conducted according to the same general plan as earlier ones (E. S. R., 
9, p. 983). Seven estates took i)art in the work in both years, and fur¬ 
nished 2(>4 cows in 1898 and 241 in 1899 for the experiments. The 
rations of the cows were the regular rations of the estates during the 
preparatory and post-experimental periods, the grain fed in all cases 
consisting of one-half barley and oats and one-half corn. During the 
exi)erimental period proper lot A received barley and oats only, while 
lot G received corn only, and lot B received the mixture of barley, oats, 
and corn. The corn and mixed grain were fed against each other, 
pound for pound. In addition to these materials all the lots received 
the same amount of oil cakes, mangels, and hay, and straw ad libitum. 
The' quantities of corn and mixed grain that replaced each other varied 
on the different estates from 1^ to 3 lbs. (Danish) daily per cow, and 
this constituted from one-half to two-thirds of the total concentrated 
feed. The results obtained as regards the fat content of the milk 
showed only insignificant differences, on the average, for ail herds. 

The small differences were in favor of the mixed grain, but too small 
to have any practical importance, being within 0.1 per cent. The same 
was true of the results of the complete chemical analyses. 

As regards the quantities of milk yielded by the different lots, the 
corn-fed lots produced, on the average, slightly more milk. There was 
a small gain in milk of lot O (corn only) over the average yields of 
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either lot A (mixed grain only) or lot B (mixed grain and com, half 
and half). The prodnction of butter fat was, however, almost identical 
for the different lots, with a tendency toward lower results for com 
(average daily yields per head: 0.724,0.723, and 0.722 lb. for lots A, B, 
and 0, respectively). 

The weighings made of the cows at the different periods of the exper¬ 
iment showed that the corn fed cows increased slightly more in live 
weight than either of the two other lots, the increase per head per day 
for the 3 lots being 0.21,0.25, and 0.33 lb., respectively. The consump¬ 
tion of straw was not influenced by the kind of grain fed. 

Influence of corn on quality of butter, —The keeping quality of the 
butter produced on two of the estates participating in the experiments 
was ascertained by the method adopted in the scoring of butter at the 
Permanent Danish Butter Exhibitions, the butter being scored twice, 
a few days after it was made and again 14 days later. The butter pro¬ 
duced by the corn-fed cows scored somewhat high^ and kept slightly 
better than that from the two other lots. The analyses of the butter 
fat showed that the iodiu number and the retractive index were 
increased to some extent by the corn feeding, and the volatile fatty 
acids were changed in a similar manner as when oil cakes were fed 
(B. S. E., 9, p. 490). The churning temperature of the cream from the 
corn-fed cows lay somewhat lower (0. 7 to 1.1® F.) than that from the 
other lots, with other churning factors the same. 

Tnfluence of sugar beet pulp on quality of butter, —^The effect of sugar- 
beet pulp on the quality of the butter produced was studied in an experi¬ 
ment at Egeskov estate during 1898-99 with 30 cows, separated into 
3 lots. Lot A received 25.4 lbs. of mangels, lot B 30.5 lbs. of beet pulp, 
and lot 0 61.0 lbs. of pulp, the feed being otherwise similar for all lots, 
with the exception that the allowance of mixed grain for lot G was 
reduced by 2.5 lbs. on account of the heavier pulp feeding. 

The first scoring of the butter showed that produced by lot B to be 
of slightly better and that produced by lot 0 of slightly lower quality 
than the butter from lot A (mangels), while the second scorings showed 
that the keeping quality of the butter from all lots was similar. The 
churning time was 4^ minutes longer, on the average, for lot G than for 
lot A, and the end temperature of the churning 0. 7^ F. higher than 
that for lot A, with other factors similar. The determinations of iodin 
number and refractive index failed to show any difference between the 
butter produced by the different lots, while the pulp-feeding evidently 
decreased the volatile fatty acids by 1 to 2 ce. (lot A, 33.9; lot B, 32.6; 
lot G, 32.0 cc.).—F. W. WOLL. 

The influence of pasturage on the fat content of milk, K. P. 

Kjarsgaard {Mdlkeritid,^ 12 {1899)^ No, l’8jpp, 319^21), —The fat con¬ 
tent of the milk of 19 different Danish herds of dairy cattle was deter¬ 
mined before and after the cows were turned to pasture in the spring. 
The first series of determinations was made between April 25 and May 
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19, the second 20 days later, and the third 40 days after the latter, ^e 
size of the herds ranged from 4 to 99 cows, the average being about 33 
cows. The average results obtained for all herds are shown below: 


Fat content of milk before and after turning oovoe to paeiure. 



Average. 

Range. 

On wititAi* fftftil ___- ...._-___ 

Percent. 
8.83 
8.67 
8.60 

Per emt. 

8.09-6.56 
3.23-4.04 
8.84-8.97 

On pastnrogeifirst tsst ........................... 

On senond test ________ 



The first set of determinations gave higher results on pasture in* case 
of 10 herds, and the second set in case of 7 herds, while 1 herd showed 
the same fat content on winter feed and first time on pasturage, and 1 
herd showed the same fat content both times on pasturage. In no case 
was a higher fat content found when the cows were on winter feed than 
when at pasturage.— F. w. woll. 

On the effect of pasture on the yield and quality of milk, F. 

Friis {45. Upt. K. Vet. Landhohqjsicoles Lab, Landokon Forsog [Oopcn- 
hagen]^ 1899^pp. 57-65y 88-93 ).—The cow-feeding experiments conducted 
by the Danish State Experiment Station during the past 10 years have 
always been continued until after the cows were let out to pasture in 
the spring. Experiments of this kind have been conducted on 8 difter- 
ent estates, 4 to 8 each year, and included 1,961 cows in all. The 
results have been compiled by the station and are presented in full in 
the report. The milk yield and percentages of fat and total solids have 
been calculated for each estate and for each year for 3 ten-day periods 
immediately preceding and following the tying out at pasture. The 
average results obtained for all cows included in the experiments are 
shown in the following table: 


Efect of paeiure feeding on milk yield. 



o 

Yield of milk per cow daily. 

1 Fat content of milk. 

Tear. 

XJ iS 

Winter feeding. 

Pasture feeding. 

Winter feeding. 

Pasture feeding. 


18 

Period 

1 Period Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 

Period 



3. 

2. 

1. 

1. 

2 . 

8. 

3. 

2. 

1 . 

1. 

2. 

3. 

• 


Lhe. 

Lhe. 

Lhe. 

Lhe. 

Lhe. 

Lhe. 

Per ot. 

2*er ot. 

Per ot. 

Per ot. 

Per ot. 

Per ot. 

1890. 

6 

21.4 

20.6 

19.9 

21.8 

22.5 

21.3 

3.26 

3.31 

3.37 

3.63 

8.41 

3 33 

1891. 

4 

20.7 

20 0 

19.2 

19.8 

21.8 

20.8 

8.29 

3 32 

8.38 

8.65 

8.32 

8.28 

1892. 

7 

21.0 

20 4 

19.7 

19.7 

21.0 

20.4 

3.15 

3.17 

8.21 

3.45 

3.81 

3. 26 

1898. 

8 

20.4 

19.9 

10.4 

20 8 

19.8 

18.4 

3.17 

3.20 

3.23 

8.43 

3.30 

8.28 

1894. 

8 

21.5 

20.9 

20.8 

22.4 

22.4 

20.5 

8.06 

8.12 

8.13 

3.40 

8.85 

8.36 

1896. 

5 

21.0 

20.0 

20.4 

23.0 

22.0 

20.0 

8.16 

3.20 

3.18 

8.41 

3.80 

3.26 

1896. 

6 

21.4 

21.2 

21.2 

23.2 

22 4 

20.6 

3.15 

3.15 

8.20 

8.48 

8.41 

8.28 

1897. 

5 

21.5 

21.3 

21.0 

23.2 

21 8 

20.1 

3.13 

3.15 

8.16 

8.48 

8.82 

8.30 

1898. 

4 

22.0 

22.0 

21.8 

23.4 

23.2 

21.6 

3.12 

3.18 

3.19 

8.54 

8.39 

8.41 

1899. 

6 

21.2 

20.7 

19.9 

21.6 

21.7 

20.5 

8.07 

3.05 

3.11 

8.42 

8.82 

3.28 

Average 

.... 

21.2 

20.7 

20.2 

21.7 

21.7 

20.3 

8.15 

8.18 

3.21 

3.47 

8.84 

8.80 


The highest yields of milk after the cows were let out in some years 
came during period 1 and in others during period 2; the weajiiher may 
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have been the deciding factor in bringing abont this result. The 
average tor all years and series of experiments was 21.7 lbs. for both 
X>eriods. 

The composition of the milk^ calculated as shown in the preceding 
table, was as follows: 


Average oompoeition of milk on winter feeding and pasturage. 



Winter feeding. 

1 Pastnre feeding. 


Period 8. 

Period 2. 

Period 1. 

Period 1. 

Period 2. 

Period 3. 

Total solids. 

Solid s-not-fat. 

Per cent. 
11.87 
8.72 

Per eerU, 
11,91 
8.73 

Per cent. 
11.95 
8.74 

Per cent, 
12.37 
8.90 

Per cent. 
12.27 
8.98 

Per cent. 
12.23 
8.93 


While the fat content of the uiilk after 30 days on pasturage had gone 
down to where it would have been if the cows had been in the stable 
and the percentage of fat had continued to increase in the same ratio 
as during the last 30 days of stable feeding, the total solids content was 
not decreased to a similar extent. The results of the complete chemical 
analyses of the milk during one year indicate that this is due to an 
increase in the percentage of nitrogenous components in the milk, since 
both the milk sugar and ash remained nearly uniform before and after 
the cows were let out. 

It should be observed that all animals included in these experiments 
were fall-calving cows; the results obtained do not, therefore, necessa¬ 
rily apply to spring-calving cows, or to cows that are farther removed 
from the drying-off stage than these cows were during the last ten-day 
period on pasturage,— f. w, woll. 

Dairy husbandry, 0. B. Lane {I^ew Jersey Stas, Rpt, 1898, pp, 
205-’22f )).—Conclusions from three years^ work upon the cost, yield, and 
feeding value of various forage crops are reprinted from Bulletin 130 of 
the station (E. S. R., 10, p. 946); and an account is given of dairy work 
dui’ing the year, including the growing of various soiling crops, a study 
of the character of the refuse from the feeding of cornstalks, experi¬ 
ments upon the relative feeding value of whole and ground corn, data 
on the cost of milk production, and a record of the dairy herd. 

A large number of soiling crops were grown in different rotations on 
acre plats. These furnished green fodder for 25 cows from May 1 to 
October 5. Tables show the cost of production, yield, arrangement, 
and the amount of nutrients furnished by each crop. Brief notes are given 
on the growth of the different crops. Bight tons of green forage was 
secured from 2 cuttings of alfalfa. Further experiments are considered 
necessary to determine the value of vetch as a soiling crop. Spring rye 
grown with peas showed no advantage over oats. 

Determinations were made of the amount and composition of the 
portion of cornstalks remaining uneaten when fed to stock. During an 
experiment lasting 10 days one cow was fed 200 lbs. cornstalks, of which 
60 lbs«remained uneaten. Analyses of the cornstalks and refuse and 
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the digestible nutrients in the portions fed^ wasted, and eaten in the 
experiment are given. From the data obtained the author computes a 
balanced ration made up of 20 lbs. cornstalks and 3 lbs. each of wheat 
bran, dried brewers’ grains, corn meal, and linseed meal> 

^'The results of this experiment show very strongly the advantage in using a silo. 
At least i of the 30 per cent waste in feeding dry cornstalks^ as indicated in the 
experiment, could he prevented by using a well-built silo; besides, 12 per cent more 
milk could be produced from the silage than from the dried stalks.’’ 

Whole corn and corn-and-cob meal, in rations otherwise alike, were 
fed to 2 cows, one in the fifth and one in the tenth month of lactation. 
The test covered 2 periods of 12 days each, with a preliminary period of 
5 days and a transition period of 5 days, when the rations were reversed. 
The yield of milk was 9.3 per cent greater an<l the yield of fat 4.9 per 
cent greater from the meal ration. There was also a slight increase in 
the weight of the animals when fed the meal ration. The results are 
attributed to the greater digestibility of corn*and-cob meal as com¬ 
pared with whole corn. It is estimated that the feeding value of a ton 
of corn is $2 greater when fed in the form of meal than when fed whole, 
deduction being made for the additional cost of husking and grinding. 
Determinations showed that 57.3 i)er cent of the corn fed on the ear 
passed through the alimentary tract undigested. 

The cost of milk production for the year ended April 1,1898, is given. 
The herd averaged 25 cows for the year. 

**The average cost of the daily ration was 11.44 cts. of which 5.06 is due to pur¬ 
chased feeds and 6.38, or 56 per cent, to the cost of farm foods. The cost of food per 
quart of milk is shown to be 1.47 cts. of which 0.65 ct. is due to purchased feeds and 
0.82 ct. to fanii crops. . . . 

^'The cost per hundred [including the cost of labor and the interest on and 
decrease in the value of the herd] was $1.10. At $1 per hundred, the price received 
in rural districts, the prodts from the business, if any, must be in the manure. In 
the calculation of the cost of farm foods, the manure was charged at the rate of 
$1.50 per ton, and the amount produced by the herd during the year was 274 tons. 

''In selling milk for $1 per hundred, the receipts are $154.77 less than the expenses. 
Deducting this amount from the actual charges made for the manure in the growing 
of the crop, $1.50 per ton, there remains $256.23, which represents the profits from 
25 cows—an amount too small to make tbo business pay. 

'‘At 3 cts. per (juart, the price that could have been received at wholesale, the 
receipts ./ould amount to $2,129.70; deducting the cost of purchased feeds, hay and 
interesVand decrease in value of herd, amounting to $1,187.12, we have a balance of 
$942.58, which represents the value of the home-grown produce, or, in other words, 
at 3 cts. per quart, the farm would sell its home-grown produce to the dairy at 
profitable prices, viz, $2.50 for soiling crops, $5.05 for silage, and $8 per ton for 
dried com stover, a gain on the crops over cost of production of $1.10 per ton for 
soiling crops, $2.60 for silage, and $3 for dried corn stover, besides an additional 
gain represented by the 274 tons of manure.” 

A table shows the amount of fertilizing elements contained in the 
feeding stuffs purchased and in the milk produced by the herd of 23 
cows in 1896 and 25 cows in 1897. During the two years the excess of 
nitrogen, phosphoric acid, and potash in the feeding stuffs purchased 
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orer the qaantities in the milk sold firom the farm was 1,705,1,401, and 
606 lbs., respectively. 

The .record of 26 cows remaining in the herd throughont one year, 
ended April 1,1898, is given. 


Becards of heat and poorest cows for milk and butter production. 



Animal 

yield. 

Value of product. 

Coat 

of 

feed. 

Gain over coat of feed 
with— 

Milk 
at 1 ot. 
per lb. 

Milk 
at 3 cts. 
per qt. 

Butter 
at 20 eta. 
per lb. 

Milk 
at 1 ot. 
per lb. 

Milk 
at 8 eta. 
per qt. 

Batter 
at 20 eta. 
I)er lb. 

Milk prodnrtlon; 

UahI: cow__ 

Pounds. 
0,148 
4,180 
6,143 

442 

238 

318 

^1.48 

41.80 

61.43 

$125.88 
57.65 
84.54 


$41.76 

41.76 

41.76 

41.76 

41.76 

41.76 

$40.72 
.13 
10.67 

$84.12 

15.80 

42.78 


PoorcHt row. 

Averajjo <’ow. 

Butter ]>ro<lii(‘tioii: a 

Best cow -_ 

$88.40 

47.60 

63.60 

$46.64 

5.84 

21.84 

Pooront cow.. 

1 



Average cow__ 





1 




a Calculated. 


^^Tbe tabnlation shows that the best cow pays for her feed and $46.64, in addition 
to skim milk and manure to represent the care and protits, while the mannre and 
skim milk of the poorest cow, in a<ldition to $5.84, represent the pay received for 
her care and the labor of making the butter. The facts brought out by the above 
records indicate that there is but little i)rotit derived from a cow that does not pro¬ 
duce 200 lbs. per year, and points to the necessity of careful selection of animals for 
the butter dairy. 

The average waste per month daring the year from handlings cooling, 
bottling, and delivering the milk was 9.3 per cent. 

The white blood corpuBcles in milk and Storch’s test for paa- 
teurized milk, O. Babthel {Nord. M^eri-Tidn.y 14 {1899),, No. 16^ p. 
215 ).—The author states that cows’ milk contains normally large num¬ 
bers of leucocytes, and attributes the reaction obtained in dairy prod¬ 
ucts with peroxid of hydrogen (E. S, B., 10, p, 384) to their presence. 
Leucocytes appear in the greatest abundance in separator slime and 
can be readily observed there under the microscope by staining with 
hiematoxylin, which will show numerous nuclei of the leucocytes. It is 
also x)ossible, the author says, that some of the cell nuclei thus observed 
are derived from torn epithelial cells of the alveoli of the milk glands. 
Cream is richer in leucocytes than skim milk, which in the author’s 
opinion is due to the adhesion of leucocytes to the fat globules by 
which they are carried over into the cream. 

The author considers the leucocytes, or an enzym secreted by them, 
the cause of the phenomena observed by Babcock and Bussell and by 
them attributed to a special unorganized ferment called galactase. 
Aside from the similarity in the behavior toward Storch’s test, the 
leucocytes are said to behave toward anaesthetics in the same manner 
as galactase. Formalin, carbolic acid, and corrosive sublimate destroy 
their action, while chloroform, ether, and benzol are stated to have no 
influence in this direction. Another indication that the color reaction 
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obtained in Storcb’s test is dae to the preseiice of leaoooytes is that 
^hey gives a reddish brown, and not a blue color, as in case of milk. The 
latter color has been shown by Storch to be due to the casein pf the 
milk. Blood serum treated with paraphenylendiamin and peroxid of 
hydrogen will also give a reddish-brown color. 

The property to decompose H 2 O 2 is, however, one common to all pro¬ 
toplasmic substances, and not to fibrin or enzyms alone, provided it 
has not been destroyed by heat or special reagents. If leucocytes 
obtained from blood that has been entirely freed from plasma by wash¬ 
ing with ice-water, are added to milk previously heated above 80° O., 
the blue color will appear in the peroxid test; the same test will, how¬ 
ever, be obtained if blood serum prepared by filtering through ^ 
Ohamberland filter is added to heated milk.—F. w. woll. 

The preparation of cream and butter free from ix^nrions micro- 
organismS) K. B. Lehmann [Arch, Hyg,^ 34 {1899)^ No.djpp, 261-271 ).— 
In G experiments the cream separated by a hand separator was found 
to contain approximately twice as many germs in 1 cc. as the milk from 
which it was derived. The process of butter making, it is said, does 
not destroy these germs. The dangers from these sources are pointed 
out. Experiments in pasteurizing the fresh cream by heating for 10 
minutes at 8()o 0. were unsuccessful, but this is attributed to the 
apparatus. With the use of a simple stirring apparatus the pasteur¬ 
ization for 10 minutes at 85^ was found sufiicient, reducing the germ 
content to about 0.1 per cent of the original. 

The control of a commercial cream-pasteurizing plant for about 8 
months showed that heating for 10 minutes at 85° 0. reduced the germs 
from about 10,000,000 to 7,000 per cubic centimeter except in the very 
hot weather. The author considers that the hygienic requirements 
were practically fulfilled. The cream had an agreeable cooked taste, 
similar to burnt almonds, kept 48 hours except in hot weather, and 
was readily churned, either sweet or sour. 

Bacillus typhi abdominalis in milk and butter, H. L. Bolley 
and M. Field (iVoc. 80 c, From, Agr, Sci.j 1898, pp. 168-175), — The 
biological characters of the typhoid bacillus and the sources of milk 
contamination with this germ afh discussed, and investigations to 
determine the persistence of typhoid germs in milk and its products 
are reported. 

During 1807 and 1898,248 separate experiments in inoculating dairy 
products with typhoid germs were made. A table gives the data for 
23 of these experiments considered as giving results of undoubted 
accuracy. A sample of butter salted at the rate of 1 oz. to the pound 
and another sample salted at the rate of 4 oz. to the pound were inocu¬ 
lated with typhoid germs in small pits in the butter where the butter¬ 
milk had collected. The germs multiplied but did not spread into the 
surrounding butter. Cultures made at the end of 7 days from butter 
at the margin of one of these pits proved fatdl to guinea pigs when 
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inoonlated into the body cavity. In only 1 out of 8 experiments 
reported did typhoid germs survive for a longer period than 10 days 
in batter which had been thoroughly infected. No marked growth of 
the germs was observed in samples from which the buttermilk had been 
thoroughly worked out. Typhoid germs remained alive for several 
months in cream and in the buttermilk and unsalted butter from the 
infected cream. In experiments with sweet milk the results are con¬ 
sidered as adding nothing to previous work. The germs developed in 
great numbers and the milk became acid but did not coagulate. In 
mixed infection the typhoid germs were not outgrown and in some 
cases became predominant. 

The part played by lactic-acid bacteria in the ripening of 
cheese, E. von Fbeudenebich {Centhl. BaJct u. Par.j 2. Aht.^ 5 (l&99)y 
No, 8jpp. 240-249); and H. Weiomann {Centhl, BaJct, u, Par,^ 2, Aht,^ 
5 {1899)^ No, 18-19^ pp, 630-641 ),—^The first paper is largely a contro¬ 
versial article in which the various theories of the cause of the ripening 
of cheese are reviewed, and especially the views of Weigmann expressed 
in a previous article (E. S. B., 10, p. 592) are combated. An additional 
series of experiments is given with milk inoculated with a number of 
forms of lactic-acid bacteria, chalk being added to neutralize the acid 
produced. With some forms a considerable decomposition of the casein 
was indicated by the analysis. One of the most active forms had pre¬ 
viously been found in a number of samples of natural rennet. 

The author explains that he has worked only with hard cheese, 
while Weigmann used soft cheese. He fails to find any anaerobic 
bacteria in Emmenthaler cheese. He has verified Babcock and Rus- 
selFs discovery of an unorganized ferment in milk and believes that it 
may play a part in the ripening of cheese. He suggests that the fer¬ 
ment may prepare the casein for the action of the lactic-acid bacteria 
by dissolving it. 

In the second paper Weigmann gives some additional experiments 
which he holds show that lactic-acid bacteria do not play the principal 
part in ripening, even in hard cheese (Tilsiter), as a number of other 
forms were found. 

in further experiments the efiTectsjof lactic-acid bacteria, Clostridium 
UcJieniformej Paraplectrum fostidum^ O'idium la>cti8^ Penioilliumj and Mucor 
mucedo were studied. After preliminary trials these were used in dif¬ 
ferent combinations in milk cultures. It was found that both of the 
molds have a very powerful peptonizing action and that Johan-Olsen 
was right in including them in the list of cheese-ripening organisms. 
They also give a flavor to the cheese. 

The author believes that all of the bacteria found in milk work 
together, partly simbiotically and partly metabiotically, the lactic-acid 
bacteria first preparing the material for the growth of the others, the 
molds and the various coli bacteria taking care of the hictic acid formed 
and at the same time peptonizing the casein and producing flavors, and 
the bgcteria of the class of Paraplectrum and Clostridium giving the 
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cheese the characteristic odor and taste. The character of the cheese 
will depend upon the proportion in which these organisms are present, 
which in turn will depend upon the method of making. 

Practical experiments in making Tilsiter cheese are then reported, in 
which mixtures of the organisms mentioned above were used, the 
proportions being given as nearly as practicable. The results show 
that the ripening was best when the whole category of organisms was 
present. 

The author questions whether, when all of the cheese-ripening organ¬ 
isms have been discovered and the relative proportions for different 
kinds of cheese worked out, it will be possible to entirely exclude the 
action of the organisms remaining in the milk (even after pasteuriza¬ 
tion) or gaining access during the process of cheese making. He sug¬ 
gests that the effect of the milk and the place of manufacture will still 
be apparent, and points out that the matter is not as simple as in the 
case of cream ripening, which occupies only a short time. 

A study of the bacterial flora of Roquefort cheese, Grimm 
(Selsk. Khoz. i Lyesov.^ 194 {1899)^ July, p. 27), —A preliminary account 
of*this investigation, which is not yet completed. The following results 
have been obtained: The green particles which permeate the ripe cheese 
are aggregates of spores of Penidllium glaucum^ which thus appears to 
be a specific constituent of this cheese and which imparts to it its 
peculiar taste. The poisonousness of PeniciUium glaucum explains why 
the extensive use of this cheese as food is injurious. Further, a new 
lactic-acid bacillus has been separated which is not identical with the 
lactic-acid bacilli of Heuppe, Leichmann, and Weigmann. The trans¬ 
formation of milk sugar into acid under the influence of this bacillus 
takes place more rapidly than under the influence of Bacillus addi 
lactid ,— P. FIREMAN. 

Annual reports of the cheese and butter associations of the Province of 
Ontario, 1898 (Toronto: Ontario Dept. Agr.y 1899, pp. IDS, figs, J).—This contains 
the proceedings of the annual meetings of the associations, including a large number 
of popular articles, and an appendix giving a list of members and officers of the 
associations and a financial statement. 

Report of the dairy institute at Proskau for 1898-99 (Berioht uber die Thdtig- 
keit dee Milchwirthscboftliohen Institute zu Froskau fur das Jahr rom 1, April 1898 his 1, 
ApHl 1899 Oppeln: Joseph Wolff, 1899, pp, Z5; ahs, in Milch Ztg,, 28 (1899), No. $8, 
pp. 698,699),~-^K general report on educational and experimental work and on the 
production of butter and cheese at the institute. 

Report of the State dairy agent in Manchester, England, for 1898, H. Wedin 
(Meddel. K. Landthr. 8tyr., 1899, No. 52, pp. 75), 

Recent progress in dairying, P, dk Vuyst and P, Wautkrs (Nouveaux progrbs 
en laiterie. Louvain: A. Uystpruyst, 1899, pp. 81, figs. 49 ),— Contains a general review 
of recent inventions in dairy apparatus and of investigations along different lines of 
dairy work, an account of cooperative dairying and dairy associations in different 
countries, and of instruction in dairying in Belgium, and a list of some of the more 
recent dairy publications. 

The Ayrshire cow, J. Stewart (Queensland Agr, Jour., 5 (1899), No. 6, pp, 646- 
648),—k brief discussion of the origin of Ayrshire cattle, with notes on their care, 
management, etc. 
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Is the weif^t of oowm of Infloenoe on the piofltebleneee of dairying ? (Molh. 
Ztg., IS (1899), No, SS, p, Cows weighing between 1,000 and 1,300 lbs. are 

considered in general the most profitable. 

The truth regarding the spaying of miloh cows, Eloire (Progrh V^U, 1898; 
aha, in DeuU ThierUrztl. Wohnachr,, 7 (1899), No. 15, p. 141) ^—All of the cows of a large 
and well managed dairy failed to get with calf during an entire year, owing to the 
impotency of the bull; but notwithstanding this, the cows continued to give milk 
for nearly 2 years in the same manner as if they had been spayed. Had these cows 
been spayed after calving the prolonged lactation, the author says, would have been 
credited to the operation. He admits that spayed cows tend to get fat, provided 
the lactation is not prolonged. 

How can a large yield of milk of good quality be secured? A. Stutzer ( Wio 
erhalten wir viel Milok von guter Peeohaffenheitf Leipaic: Hugo Voigt, 1899, pp. 128 ).— 
This is a second edition of this popular pamphlet on the principles of feeding milch 
cows, the effect of food on yield and composition of milk, and the personal equa¬ 
tion of the cow herself. The author concludes that the latter is a factor of great 
importance. 

The production of milk and butter in Denmark, B. Boggild ( Ugeakr. Landm., 
44 (i899). No. 47, pp. 585-^87). —The number of creameries in Denmark in 1897 was 
1,145, which produced a total of 127.7 million lbs. of butter and 20.96 million lbs. of 
skim-milk cheese. The average price received at the factory for the products were: 
butter, 21.5 cts. per pound; cheese, 3.5 cts. per pound. Assuming that the above 
quantity of butter represents nine-tenths of the butter production of the country, 
the total production was 141.93 million lbs., or about 133 lbs. of butter per cow. 
The per capita consumption of butter (and oleomargarine) is calculated to approxi¬ 
mate 30 lbs., or at the highest estimate 33 lbs. The production of milk is estimated at 
4,958.6 million lbs., or about 4,620 lbs. per cow and 2,200 lbs. per capita.— f. w. woll. 

Accounts of 27 cooperative oreameries in Holbak Amt, Denmark, 8. Mad¬ 
sen (MUlkeritid., 12 {1899), No. 27, pp. 455-467). —The article gives detailed informa¬ 
tion concerning the different phases of the business of 27 Danish cooperative cream¬ 
eries, number of patrons and cows, equipment, milk and butter account, losses, fat 
content of skim milk, expense account, total and per 1,000 lbs. of milk received, 
gross and net receipts, etc.— f. w. woll. 

Water content of butter made in the Province of Posen, Tiemann (Chem. Ztg., 
23 (1S99), No. 78, p. 942). —The range observed (number of samples not given) was 
from 8.69 to 19 per cent, the average being 12.88 per cent. 

Analysis of butter from reindeer milk, F. H. Werenskiold (Aaraber. Offent. 
Foranat. Landbr. Fremme, 1898, p. 120). —The sample contained 8.48 per cent water, 
86.80 per cent fat, 2.01 per cent protein, 1.87 per cent ash, and 0.84 per cent other 
substances. The specific gravity of the fat at 100^ C. was 0.8653, the refractive 
index at 45° C. was 38°, the melting point 35 to 40.5°, solidification point 37 to 40°, 
iodin number 22.85, saponification number 228.5, and Reichert number 27.0.— f. w. 

WOLL. 

Contributions on the spontaneous souring of milk, Y. Kozai (Aba. in Centbl. 
Baku u. Par., 2. AbU, 5 (1899), No. 18-19, p. 660). —The article deals with the kind of 
lactic acid produced by different bacteria and under varying conditions of tempera¬ 
ture, nutrition, etc. 

Possibility of distingiiishing between raw and cooked milk by chemical 
reagents, Tiemann (Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No. 87, p. 942). —The author has verified 
the reliability of Storch^s tests (hydrogen peroxid and phenylendiamin; E. S.'R., 10, 
p. 384). Milk which had been heated to 75° C. or above gave the reaction, and the 
reaction was also produced when a small quantity of heated milk was added to raw 
milk. 

Determination of dirt in milk, H. HOft (Molk. Ztg., IS (1899), No. 35, p. 546). — 
The determination of dirt in milk by means of a centrifugal apparatus is described. 
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RegnlatLons for the sale of milk iMileh Ztg., (1899), Kq. 33, pp. 313^13).^ 
Proposed uniform regulations for the sale of milk in the larger cities of Prussia. 

Regulations governing the sale of milk in S a xo ny (Milch Ztg,, 38 (1899), Ko» 
35, p, 661). 

Law relating to the pasteurization of miUein Denmark (Milch Ztg., 38 (1899), 
No. 47, pp. 744 , 7f5).—Observations on the working of this law, which went into 
effect June 1,1899. 

Investigation of cream, its speoifio gravity, fat content, and the yield of 
butter from same, N. Guipknbbro (Nord. M^eri Tidn., 14 (1899), Nos. 36,pp. 353-864; 
37,pp. 367,368). 

Tuberculosis and milk, J. 1. Torralbas (An. Acad. Cicn. Med., Hahana, 36 
(1899), No. 431, pp. 117-131). 

On the occurrence of tubercle bacilli in oleomargarine, Morgenroth (Myg. 
Rundschau, 9 (1899), No. 10, p. 481). —A preliminary communication. It is stated as 
the result of investigation that virnlent, true tubercle bacilli not infrequently Occur 
in oleomai’garine and that it is quite as important as in the case of butter to stipu¬ 
late that it shall come into the market free from tubercle bacilli. 

On the occurrence of tubercle bacilli in oleomargarine, Morobnroth (Hyg, 
Rundschau, 9 (1899), No. 33, pp. 1131-1135). —Ten samples of oleomargarine were 
taken, of both cheaper and more expensive grades. These samples were melted at a 
temperature of 42 to 50^ and treated in a hand centrifuge for 5 minutes. The fat 
was poured off and the remainder, after being diluted with sterile water, was used 
for inoculation experiments. Four animals were inoculated with material from each 
sample. Of the 10 samples 8 were found to be infected with living tubercle bacilli. 

Report of the third general Swedish Cheese Bxhibition and Dair 3 rmen’s 
Convention in Stockholm, 1899, K. F. Lundin (Stockholm, 1899, pp. 93). 

Faults, errors, and losses in cheese making, G. ^nS|^0M80N (Jour. Agr. andind., 
South Australia, 3 (1899), No. 6, pp. 435-439, fig. f).includes descriptions of the 
acid test and tho Wisconsin curd test. 

Belgian regulations for manufacture and sale of cheese ( U. S. Consular Rpts., 
1899, No. 331, p. 634). 

Observations concerning cheese diseases and their remedies, F. Baggb 

(Tidskr. Landtman, 30 (1899), No. 15, pp. 364-369). 
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The local distribution of tubercle in various species, with ref¬ 
erence to the channel of infection, W. Hutchinson {British Med. 
Jour., 1809, No. 2028, pp. 1350-1352 ).—The observations which the 
author reports in this paper were made chiefly in the London zoological 
gardens. About 80 post-mortem examinations were made upon a con¬ 
siderable variety of mammals and birds. Among the mammals may 
be mentioned kangaroos, antelopes, armadillos, jackals, llamas, rodents, 
lemurs, monkeys, and apes. From the examinations which were made 
it is concluded that in mammals the disease kills almost invariably by 
the lung. It was noticed that although the lung infection produced the 
most serious eflects upon the animal, yet in only 6 out of 40 cases in 
mammals was the disease con lined to the lungs, and in 7 cases it was 
confined entirely to the abdomen. In cattle, antelopes, sheep, and 
gazelles the disease shows a marked preference for the pleura and 
pericardium. Purulent degeneration of the tuberculous masses seems 
to be much less frequent in animals than in man. 
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In birds, on the other hand, the lungs are rarely affected by tubercu¬ 
losis, Tbe chief seat of the disease in birds is in the abdominal viscera, 
more especially the liver, spleen, and wall of the intestines. In only 20 
per cent of the avian cases which were studied were the lungs affected 
at all. The chief attack of bird tuberculosis falls upon the liver. It 
becomes enormously enlarged and crowded with nodules of various 
sizes. Tuberculosis of the bones and joints is much more common in 
birds than in mammals. 

The question as to whether tuberculosis affects reptiles was not deter¬ 
mined by the author’s observations. One case in a tortoise seemed to 
be tuberculosis, but the germs did not respond completely to Koch’s 
tests. 

The observations which were made by the author seem to indicate 
that the main channel of infection is by way of the alimentary tract, 
and that from this sounie it spreads to the lungs in mammals far more 
than in birds, by reason of the apparently greater resistance of the lungs 
in birds than in miunmals. 

Contribution to the tuberculin problem, Viquebat {Centbl. BaJct, 
n. Par., 1. Aht.^ ^6 No. :t0jpp. 293^ 294). —The author has made 

chemical analyses of tuberculin and tubercle bacillus and linds that 
the latter consists of an outer layer composed of a salt of palmitic acid 
which is not easily soluble in water, and an inner j)ortion composed of 
a salt of succinic acid, which is more easily soluble in water. It is 
concluded, therefore, that tuberculin is not a proteid, but a definite 
chemical body. Tuberculin was heated to a temperature of 150 to 
200^ without its undergoing any change, and it still had the same 
effect upon tuberculous annuals as before heating. Succinic acid 
plays the chief part in tuberculosis. The tubercle bacillus does not 
produce a toxin, but operates rather in the way of producing a dia¬ 
thesis. “Tuberculin is nothing but an aqueous solution of an alkaline 
succinate.’’ 

Report of the biologist, J. Nelson {Neic Jerney Stas. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 229-242 ).—An outbreak of abortion in the college herd was checked 
by systematic disinfection with a 2 per cent solution of creolin, used 
lukewarm. 

In a series of oxi)eriraent8 with tuberculin in the college herd, the 
author found reason to believe that cattle may be infected with tuber¬ 
culosis for some length of time before they will give a reaction to the 
tuberculin teat, and thus concludes it is necessary to give the teat 
about once a year, or at least once in 2 years, in order to be certain 
that the disease does not exist in the herd. 

Abortion, barrenness, and fertility in sheep, W. Heape {Jour. 
Boy. Agr. Soc. England, 3. ser., 10 (1899), pt. 2, pp. 217-248 ).—The Royal 
Agricultural Society in 1897 issued circulars asking for information 
upon the subject of abortion, barrenness, and fertility in the various 
flocks of sheep throughout Great Britain. Tolerably complete returns 
W020—No. 8-7 
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were received from these requests concerning 397 flocks, including in 
all 122,673 breeding ewes. Of these flocks 3.38 were of pure-bred stock 
and 59 were crossbred. Eighteen pure breeds of sheep are represented 
in the returns, but only 8 of them in sufficient numbers to furnish relia¬ 
ble statistics for the breed. The other pure breeds in the count are put 
together for purposes of comparison with the crossbreeds. 

The percentage of abortion which was suffered by 300 sheep owners 
varied from 23.75 per cent to 0, The Dorset Horn and Lincoln breeds 
suffered most from abortion, the Southdowns occupying an interme¬ 
diate position in this respect, while the other pure breeds suffered least. 

With regard to the causes of abortion, the observations of the author, 
based largely upon the experience of different sheep breeders, are set 
forth under a number of different heads. The statistics collected indi¬ 
cate that shearling ewes are more liable to abort than older ones. 
Fright from strange dogs, shooting, or thunder, and overexertion from 
jumping ditches, etc., have been known to cause abortion. 

With regard to the locality and subsoil, certain differences in the 
proportion of abortion were found which would seem to indicate that 
some soils and some localities are more favorable to abortion than others. 
The returns show clearly that heavy rainfall occurring during the latter 
stages of gestation are ax)t to cause abortion. The above-mentioned 
factors in the i)roduction of abortion are, however, subordinate to the 
food and general condition of the ewes. From the statistics which the 
author collected, it was not apparent that any particular feeding stuff 
which is usually given to sheep was distinctly favorable or unfavorable 
to abortion. It should be stated, however, that several kinds of fodder, 
when given in undue quantity or at inopportune times, may precipitate 
abortion. 

The percentage of barrenness reported by 327 sheep raisers varied 
from 51,ikJ to 0, the average percentage in 96,520 ewes being 4.71 per 
cent. Barrenness reaches ordinarily about twice as high a percentage 
as abortion, and only 3 breeds upon which reports were made showed 
less than 5 i)er cent of barrenness. About 2 per cent of the barrenness 
maybe put down to the account of constitutionally barren ewes. A per¬ 
centage higher than this is to be considered as due to causes which may 
be prevented. According to the statistics which were collected, bar¬ 
renness was not perceptibly dependent upon the age of the ewes. It 
was noticed that barrenness was more frequent when young raihs were 
used than in the case of older ones. The number of ewes per ram varied 
in the different flocks from 40 to 60. Prom the collected statistics no 
definite rules could be formulated regarding the influence of the fatness 
of the ewes or rams in the determination of barrenness. The total loss 
from barrenness and abortion was not under 4 x)er cent for any breed and 
was usually over 6 per cent. 

With regard to fertility, the proportion of lambs reported by SOflsheep 
raisers varied from 203.8 to 59.09 per cent. The percentage of lambs for 
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107,603 ewes was 120.4 per cent. The percentage of twins recorded by 
237 sheep raisers varied from 85.58 to 2.4 per cent, the percentage for 
68,536 being 30.02. It is of interest to note that the fertility was higher 
in all of the pure-bred than in the crossbred sheep. 

With regard to the causes of fertility, a great many factors have been 
assumed and are believed to contribute to its increase or decrease, but 
the primary factor would seem to be a constitutional one. It is shown, 
for instance, from the statistical records that twins are more frequently 
born from ewes which were themselves twins than from ewes which 
were single, and the indications are that careful selection of races may 
increase the fertility to a considerable extent. The percentage of twins 
which are born in any flock depends upon the constitutional character¬ 
istics of the ewe and not upon the ram. The general view of the results 
obtained by the observations of the author and by the compilation of 
these statistics, obtained as above indicated, may, perhaps, best be 
seen in the following table: 

Variations in size of Jtocks and in percentage of lambs, twins, abortion, and barrenness, 

I Lambs. I Twins. Alwrtion. Barren. 

Num-1 

her of 1 ■ " r i"— 

flocks. I T> 'ewos Low- High- Low- 

j est est. esi. I est. | ©st. est. 

- ^ - 

P. ct. P. rt P. ct. P, ct. P. ct. P. et. 

38 4 197 180 18 113.63 85 58 24.47 I 9.81 0 

16 17 602 140.00 107.00 50.00 17.00 3.33 0 

23 8 397 141.31 80.95 37.69 2.40 1 13.33 0 

63 9 498 150.00 91.71 50.00 , 7.84 9.83 0 

20 4 178 167.50 93.75 ' 06 50 15.00 3.82 0 | 

31 6 331 180 00 84.96 69 34 21.25 23.76 0 

60 3 141 192.07 78.66 80.00 ' 47.06 , 6.66 0 , 

62 6 288 169.28 59.09 ' 66.06 4.16 > 22.80 0 

36 5 280 203.80 86.66 69.52 2.65 7.66 0 

338 6 ! 305 203.80 ' 69.09 * 85.58 I 2.40 23.76 0 

69 7 I 3.10 225.00 88.20 1 81.57 1 4.03 5.17 0} 

397 I 6.8 300 225.00 59.09 , 85.58 2.40 23.75 0 I 51.42 0 

I _ I I _ I ____ 

Tenth annual report on the veterinary service in Hungary, F. Hutyra {Jah- 
reshericht iiber das Veterindrwesen in Vngarn. Budapest: Agr, Dept., 1899,pp. 222 ).—This 
report contains an account of the instruotiou given in the Royal Veterinary School 
in Budapest, and of the general veterinary serviot) and veterinary sanitation of 
Hungary. In the second part of the report niimerous observations are recorded 
concerning anthrax, rabies, glanders, foot-and-mouth disease, pneninonia, sheep 
pox, mange, hog cholera, and swine plague. A snmmary is given of the results 
obtained by a protective inoculation against anthrax, blackleg, and hog cholera. 
A brief statement is made of the veterinary police regulations. 

InfectiouB lung diseases and the present status of the question of Psitta¬ 
cosis,' Lkichtrnstkriv (CeniftL Allg. Gesundheitspjl., 18 (1899), No. 7-8, pp. 241-SOS),’^ 
An extended discussion of the agency of parrots in transmitting various lung 
diseases to man. A bibliography is added. 

Studies in pathology and clinical symptoms. Experimental researches, P. J. 
Cadiot (fAudes depathologie et de cHnique. Becherches exp^rimentales. Paris: Asselin 
4' ffouzeav. 1899, pp. 618, figs. 65 \—This volume contains a large number of clinical 
and pathological observations upon various diseastiS affeoting domestic animals. An 


High- Low¬ 
est. esI. 

P. et. P. el. 
9.09 0 

11.06 3.88 

51.42 0 

18.33 0 

13.00 1.08 

10.68 0 
48.00 0 

47.73 0 

17.86 0 


51.42 0 

12.00 0 


Breed. 


Suffolks. 

Kents. 

Sonthdowns ... 

Uampshirt's_ 

Oxford Downs... 

Dorset Horns- 

Shropshires. .. 

Lincolns. 

Various pure 
breeds. 

Total pure 
breeds... 
Crossbreeds . 

Total. 
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illnstrated aoconnt is given of tnberonlosis in the horse, in the dog, and in the oat, 
with extensive bibliographies of the subject for <*aoh of these species. Avian tnber- 
cnlosis also receives an extended discussion at the hands of the author, in the coarse 
of which he comes to the conclusion that the tuberculosis of birds and of mammals 
is due to one and the same organism. Especial attention is devoted to tuberculosis 
in parrots, and the author calls attention to the frequency of the disease in this 
species and its relationship to the spreading of human tuberculosis. An account is 
given of tuberculosis in the goat by Gilbert and Roger. These authors have also 
assisted in various other parts of the book. Besides tuberculosis, various other 
diseases are discussed, such as glanders, eczema, endocarditis, infectious pneu¬ 
monia, etc. 

Studies on the resorption of cells. E. Mbtc'hnikoff (Jnn, Tnat. PaateuTf IS (1899)f 
No. lOfPp. 737-769f pis. f ).— In this paper the author reports the results obtained by 
a study of the activity of phagocytes and their relationship to immunity. T^e gen¬ 
eral conclusions may be summarized as follows: The resorption of cells is chiefly the 
work of macroiihages. Macrophages may not only seize upon dead cells, but also 
upon cells which arc evidently alive. Red-blood corpuscles of the goose injected 
into the peritoneum of guinea pigs were entirely devoured by the macrophage. 
The immunizing substances are probably an excretion of the macrophages at the 
end of a period of intracellular digestion. 

The different reaction of certain micro-organianiB in a colored nutrient medium 
A. Cesaris-Demkl (Centhl, Bdkt. u. Par., /. Aht., 20 {1899), No. 18-19, pp. 639-540, 
pis. 2). —The author experimented with a number of pathogenic organisms, includ¬ 
ing that of antbiax, diphtheria, and chicken cholera. The results of these experi¬ 
ments may be briefly summarized as follows: The micro-organisms produce changes 
in the nutrient media by means of their biological products which furnish a convenient 
method for differentiating them. One of the most valuable media for this purpose 
was found to be liver broth stained with tincture of litmus. 

The veterinary service in Bosnia and Herzegovina since 1879 {Dan f'eferi- 
ndrwesm in Bosnien und der Utreegorina seit 1879, Sarajevo, 1899, pp. 328, ph. 8). —An 
account of the development of the veterinary service, with statistical reports on 
the extent of various infectious diseases and the preventive and curative methods 
adopted. 

The origin of antitoxin : Is it present in the blood of some normal animals, 
L. CoiJBKTT (Lanvei \^Londou], 1899 , No. .W!J,pp. 8S3-SS7). —Of 11 horses examined, 
8 were found to possess diphtheria antitoxin in the blood. 

On the significance of mixed infection in pulmonary tuberculosis, A. 8ata 
{Beitr. Path, Anat. u. Allg. Path., 1899 , Sup. 3 , pp. 179, pis, 2 ).—The results of this 
study may be briefly summarized as follows: In man and animals mixed infection 
plays an important part in the pulmonary fonns of tuberculosis. Mixed infection is 
usually subsequent to tubercular infection. Tulmonary tuberculosis is pure tuber¬ 
culosis only in its earlier stages, the majority of advanced oases showing a mixed 
infection. The latter process is largely responsible for elevation of temperature and 
pifeumoni(‘> conditions. The bacteria which are most frequently found in mixed 
infection are Streptococcus pgogenvs, Staphylococcus pyogenes aureus, Diplococcus ptieu- 
nwniw, Pneumohaoillus, and Pseudodiphthei'idbamlluH. Probably a mixed infection does 
not always hasten the progress of tuberculosis, but may in some cases check the devel¬ 
opment of the tubercle bacillus. 

Concerning the preparation of tubercle bacilli, Rosso {Mod, Zooiatro, 10 (1899), 
No, 10, pp, 183,18S), —A study on the biological technique of the baoillns of tubercu¬ 
losis. 

The demonstration of tubercle bacilli in the tubercles of beef, P. Btazzi {Mod, 
Zooiatro, 10 {1899), No, 9, pp, 164-171, fig. 1 ).—A discussion of the methods by which 
the bacillus is detected. 

The frequency of bovine tuberculosis, M. Stkkbbl {Sohueiz, Arch, Thierh., 41 
{1899), No. 6, pp, 364-367). —A statistical account. 
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Tuberculosis in the horse, KOknkr (Ztsohr, VeterinUrk,, 11 (1899), No 18, pp, 
681-684), —Tuberoulin did not grive a typical reaction, although the disease was well 
established. 

The importanoe of tuberculin for diagnostio purposes, Z. Blauhtbin (Oesterr. 
Monatsehr, Thierh,, 34 (1899), No, 11, pp, 518--51S), 

Report on an investigation with regard to the value of tuberoulin as a test of 
the presence of tuberculosis in cattle, J. M. Toung ( Veterinarian, 73 (1899), No, 
86$, pp, Results obtained by this study are briefly summarized as follows: 

Tuberoulin loses its virulency when kept for any considerable time. It is a reliable 
diagnostio agent except when the tubercular lesion is minute or where the disease 
has become generalized. Tuberculous udder is of more frequent occurrence than is 
usually supposed. 

The application of the tuberculin test among cattle on a farm in southern 
Holland, J. F. LamI^ris (Tijdaohr. Feeartsenijk. en Veeteeli, 37 (1899), No, l,pp, 5-16),-^ 
Extensive tables are given showing the temperature reactions and qualities of milk 
produced during the experiment. 

Combating tuberculosis, D. RosBNBUScn (Oesterr, Monatsohr, Thierh,, 34 (1899), 
No, 7, pp. 389-39$),—k discussion of the effects of the sanitary regulations of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina regarding tuberculosis. 

The contest against bovine tuberculosis, G. Kbgnbr (Meddel, K, Landtbr. Styr,, 
1899, No, 56, pp, 39). 

Serum therapy in the treatment of tuberculosis, E. Maragliano (RerZifi. Klin, 
Wohnsohr,, $6 (1899), No. 49, pp. 107S-1075). —By experiments upon guinea pigs and 
rabbits, the author found that it was possible to obtain an antitoxin which will 
protect these animals against fatal doses of the tubercle toxin. Of the guinea pigs 
which were inoculated with tuberculosis and later treated with antitoxin, 50 pef 
cent were cured. 

The action of soluble products of Streptothriz on infections produced by 
Actinomyces farcinicus and on the course of experimental tuberculosis, Sab- 
RAZks ET al. (Compt, Rend. aSoc. JHoI,, Paris, 11, ser., J (1899), No. 36, pp, 939-930),— 
In rabbits the progress of tuberculosis was not retarded by inoculation with these 
products. 

An attempt at treatment of tuberculosis by cultures of the Eberth and coll 
bacilli, A, Rodet (Compt, Bend, 8oc, Biol,, Paris, 11, ser,, 1 (1899), No. 34, pp. 907- 
908). —Nine guinea pigs were inoculated with human tuberculosis of a low virulence. 
Three of these animals were kept f(»r control. The other 6 were inoculated 12 days 
later, 3 with Eberth bacillus and 3 with coli bacillus. They received inoculations 
at intervals of a few days for a period of nearly 2 months. All the animals which 
were treated died after from 110 to 200 days, and post-mortem examinations showed 
that the treatment had not checked the progress of the disease in invading the 
various organs. 

The use of serum against anthrax, J. Mendez (Centbl. Bakt, u. Par,, 1 Jbt,, 36 
(1899), No. 30-31, pp. 699-608). —A serum was produced which exhibited a specific 
action against anthrux in guinea pigs. Many cases of anthrax in man have been 
treated with serum in the Argentine Republic. Uniformly good results were 
obtained. After injection of the serum the temperature falls, the (rdeiiiatous con¬ 
dition passes away, and the glands assume their normal size. Cattle and sheep 
were treated with serum for anthrax with excellent results. 

The produotion of toxin by anthrax bacilli, H. Conradi (Zfschr, Tlyg. u. Infec- 
Uonskrank., 31 (1899), No. 3, pp. 387-316). —^The author gives a review ot the litera¬ 
ture, with an extensive bibliography. The results of the work may be exjiressed as 
follows: Anthrax bacillus produces neither soluble, extra(*eUular, nor intracellular 
toxin in either susceptible or nonsusceptible animals. 

Dlaeaaea of oattle that may be mistaken for foot-and-mouth disease, B. Bang 
(Maanedsskr, DprUeger, 11 (1899), No, 4,pp. 167-166), 
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Foot-and-mouth disease, J.Wohlmcth {Oesterr. MonaUehr, TkierK, g4 {189&), 
Ko, 5, pp, ^26f 226), —An account of an outbreak of this disease. 

Combating foot-and-mouth disease, D. Gautier (MaanedBskr, DjfrUsger, tl 
{1899)f No, 8f pp, 27S--296),^A report of the discussion of this disease held during 
the Seventh International Veterinary Congress. 

The etiology of Tearas fever, T. Smith {New York Med, Jour,, 70 {1899), No, 2, pp, 
47 -^1 ),—A general discussion of the relationship of the tick to the micro-organism 
of the disease, with special reference to theories concerning the means of transmis¬ 
sion of malaria. 

Red water, or Texas fever, A. Edington {Lancet [Xondon], 1899, No, 8949, pp, 1219, 
12^0 ),—Reports a number of successful experiments in inoculating cattle with the 
blood of recovered animals. 

Inoculation for Texas fever, J, W. Connaway {Breeder^ Gm,, 36 {1899), No, 20, 
pp, 596, 597,fig8. 4). —A report on recent successful inoculations made at t^e Mis¬ 
souri Station against this disease. 

Bovine tick fever {Indian Jgr., 24 {1899), No, 8, p. 262), —A brief article on the 
disease as found in the southern English colonies. 

Studies on pleuro-pneumonia, Nocard kt ai.. (Bee. MM. Vet., Parie, 8, ser,, 6 
(1899), No, 22, pp, 430-446). —A report upon experiments in which the authors deter¬ 
mined that serum inoculations may be depended upon both as a curative and pre¬ 
ventive measure. 

Contagious pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, R. Guiseppe (Mod, Zooiairo, 10(1899), 
Nos, 19, pp. 372-375; 20, pp. 393-399; 21, pp, 414-418; 22, pp, 431-435). —An experimen¬ 
tal and critical study of the symptoms, treatment, prevention, prevalence, and 
geographical distribution ot this disease. 

Experimental production of acute fibrinous pneumonia by pneumococcic 
toxin, P. Carnot (Compt. Bend. Soc. Biol., Paris, It. ser., 1 (1899), No. 35, pp, 
927-929). 

The preventive properties of the blood serum of an immunized heifer as 
used against contagious pleuro-pneumonia, Auloing and Dux*rez (Jour. Med. 
Vet, et Zootech,, 6, ser., 3 (1899), pp. 641-645). 

Recent work in the production of immunity against blackleg, II. Vall^e 
{Boo. V4t, [ToaZoiwe], 24 (1899), No. 12, pp. 726-737). 

Preventive inoculation against blackleg, T. Kttt (Monatsh. Prakt. Thierh., 11 
(1899), No. 2,pp. 49-62). —By inoculating horses, sheep, goats, and cattle with black¬ 
leg virus the author was able to obtain a serum which protected sheep against a 
fatal subcutaneous dose of fresh or dry blackleg material. The immunity thus 
produced persisted in the experimental animals for 2 months. Similar experiments 
were not tried on cattle, on account of the expense connected with buying such 
animals. 

Malignant cedema in cattle, J. C. Pound (Queensland Agr, Jour,, 5 (1899), No. 5, 
505 - 508 , jigs, 2). —A description of an outbreak of this disease, with an account 
fit the post-mortem findings and of the growth of the pathogenic organism upon 
different culture media. 

The rational treatment of milk fever of the septic form, G. Gambarotta (Mod. 
Zooiairo, 10 (1899), No, 10, pp. 191-196). —Recommends strict antiseptic methods. 

The anatomy of the udder and its diseases, L. B. Brante (Nord. Mejeri Tidn,, 14 
(1899), No. 32, pp. 436-438). 

Poisoning of cows from moldy hay, O. StenstrOm (Nord. Mejeri Tidn., 14 (1899), 
No. 27, pp. 368, 369), 

Poisoning of cattle by reed meadow grass (Glyoeria aquatica), E. Schoug 
(Landtmannen, 10 (1899), No, 28, pp, 455-457), 

Some poisonous plants, G. B. Plotti (Clin, Vet,, 22 (1899), No. 43, pp, 507-509 ),— 
Several cows were poisoned by eating JfUhusa minor and Conium maculatum. Rub¬ 
bing the body with camphorated oil, giving clysters of ammonia and alcoholic stimu¬ 
lants by way of mouth were only partially eff ective. 
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The etiology of omphalitle in oalvee, A. Wilhblmi (Lahdw, Jahrh, Sehweiz, IS 
(1899), pp. 1S1-‘1S4, pL I).—In the Htudy of this disease 15 different organisms were 
investigated. Bacterium ooli commune and B. aepticamicB hamorrhagiow were the only 
ones which produced pathogenic effects in inoculation experiments. The author 
gives tables of temperatures and the poaUmortem findings in a number of calves 
n hich died of the disease. Bacterium ooli commune is considered to be the pathogenic 
organism of omphalitis. The disease arises fW>m a local infection by this organism. 

Bndoglobular hasmatosoa of sheep, Laveran and Nicollr (Compt. Rend, Soc, 
Biol,, 11. ser., 1 ( 1899), No, SO,pp, 800-802), —An epizootic of sheep near Constantinople 
was studied by the authors. It was found that the blood, and especially the spleen, 
contained largo numbers of a parasitic organism. The disease seemed to be the same 
as that known in Roumania by the name of carceag. The authors believe that the 
ho^matozoon which they found in the blood is closely related to the organism of Texas 
fever, and should be placed in the same genus as the latter, and known therefore by 
the name Piroplaema (Pyroeoma) ome, 

Iiiver fluke in the spleen of sheep, S. von Ratz (Centhi, Bakt. u. Par,, 1 Aht,, 26 
(1899), No, 20-21, pp, 616-618), —Notes on Dietomum hepaticum found in this situation. 

A new pathogenic Btreptothrlx, Silbrrsctimidt (Ann, Inat, Paateur, IS (1899), 
No. 11, pp. 841-853, figa, 5),—Streptothrix oaprcp was found tp be the cause of a disease 
of goats which closely resembles tuberculosis. The organism was grown on various 
nutrient media. Inoculation experiments were conducted upon rabbits, guinea 
pigs, and white mice. In the rabbit, Bubentaneous injections produced tubercles in 
various organs, and the structure of the tubercles was similar to that of tubercles 
caused by Koch's bacillus. White mice withstood the action of the organism, 
although an abscess was formed at the point of inoculation. Guinea pigs were 
affected in nearly the same manner as rabbits. 

Etiological studies on swine plague euid swine septicaemia, H. Phbisz (Ztachr, 
Tiermed., 2 (1898), No. 1, pp. 1-66), —An extensive ex])erimental investigation of the 
cause of swine ]dagne. The author devoted especial attention to the effects of mixed 
ill lection in this disease, and upon the production of immunity. A bibliography is 
added to the article. 

The resisting power of the orgamism of hog cholera, .1. Karlinski (Oeateir, 
Monatachr. Thierh., 24 (1899), No. 3, pp. 122-180). —A study of the effect of heat and 
chemical antiseptics upon the organism of hog cholera. 

Swine plague. T. Kasparrk (Oeaterr. Monatachr. Thierh., 24 (1899), No. 11, pp. 
481-492: 12, pp. 529-637). — An experimental study of the bacteriology, symptoms, 
and treatment of swine ])lague. An extensive bibliography is appended to the 
article. 

Protective inoculation against hog cholera, Marks (Berlin. Tieriirztl. Wohnachr., 
1899, No, 46, pp. 553, 554). —Out of 14,320 animals inoculated, 54 died as a result of 
the inoculation. 

Eradication of hog cholera in Austria (Oeaterr. Monatachr. Thierh., 21 (1899), 
No, 8, pp. 365-369), 

Feeding experiments with American pork, J. BOhm (Ztachr, Fleiach u. Milchhyg., 
10 (1899), No, 3, pp. 41, 42), —Pork infested with trichime was fed to rats to deter¬ 
mine the question whether the trichina) had been killed by the salt. The rats did 
not become infested. 

Chronic cough of young pigs, Tketz (Berlin. Tier&rstl. Wchnachr., 1899, No. 47, 
pp. 566-667). —The mortality from this disease usually reaches iVom 40 to 60 percent. 
The symptoms of the disease are described by the author. The lungs are affected 
and show a hepatization, but the a^ection is not related to swine plague. 

The use of Hayem serum in puerperal septiosemia of swine, C. Fabrbtti 
(Mod, Zooiatro, 10 (1899), No, 22, pp, 426-428). 

Alrol, W. Eber (Ztackr. Tiermed., 2 (1898), No, 3, pp, 161-168). — The antiseptic 
power of this substance is about the same as that of iodoform. Experimental 
studies are reported in regard to its effects on a number of bacteria. 
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AGBICULTXraAL EBGIHEEEIHG. 

Water-right problems of Bear River, C. T. Johnston and J. A, 
Bkeckons ( U, 8, Dept Agr,^ Office of Experiment Stationtt Bui, 70^ pp. 
40^ pis, 9). —This bulletin discusses the subject of interstate water rights 
as illustrated in the Bear River Valley, and is the third of a i)roposed 
series of bulletins of information regarding the actual status of irri¬ 
gation in the arid region.” Previous bulletins of the aeries are Bulle¬ 
tins 58 and 00 of this Office (E. S. R., 11, pp. 95, 96). The Bear River 

was chosen for study because in its course of a little over 300 miles it 
crosses State lines (Wyoming, Idaho, and Utah) five times, finally 
emptying into Salt Lake, which is less than 60 miles distant from its 
source, thus presenting in small eom])aa8 a great variety of interstate 
jiroblems, and offering exceptional opportunities for the inauguration 
of this class of in<|uiries.” 

Water-aupply engineering, A. P. Folwkll (jVcfr York: John Wiley 4* Sons^ 1900^ 
pp. XIV-\-.'i62f ill.). —This book treats of ^*the desi^rninfj, construction, and mainte¬ 
nance of water-supply systems, both city and irrigation.” 

Hartz River Valley irrigation scheme; reports of H. C. Litchfield, engineer 
in charge, to the chief inspector of public works. Cape of Good Hope, and 
covering letters by the chief inspector {Capetown: W. A, IHchards 4" 1899, 

pp. ,1.1, wap 1). 

Inigation by artesian 'water {Queensland Ayr. flour., ,1 {1899), No, 5, pp, 469, 
400 ).— A brief acconnt of such irrigation in Queensland. 

Reservoir suivey, F. H. Newell {Irrig. ige, 14 {1899), No. pp. 79-8S).—Axi 
exjdanation of the relation of the United States (Geological Survey to this work. 

Duty of water — general instructions to observers, E. Mead ( V. S. Dept, Agr,, 
Offices of Experiment Stations, Irrig. Invest. Sehedule S, pp. 4, jigs. 9 ). —This circular 
gives gciiernl instructions for the moaMircment of water used in irrigation, includ¬ 
ing diicctions for the constructi<»n of a Cippoletti weir and a measuring flume, and 
a table showing the discharge over weirs oi various dimensions. 

The prevention of watei-right litigation, S. Foihiek {Irrig. Age, 14 {1S99), No. 
9, pp. 83-89). —The main features of the system jiroposed and upon which it is claimed 
the majority of western ])eople arc agreed are as follows: 

“ (1) The creation in each State of n cential bureau of irrigation to which all data 
pertaining to this subject should be foiwarded and from which information could l>e 
obtained. 

*^(2) The appointment of competent parties to collect and collate the physical 
facts pertaining to the irrigable lands and the appropriated waters with a view to 
the fual settlement of all water rights. 

*^•(3) The establishment of a sjiecial tribunal to grant water titles for a nominal 
sum on the basis of carefully determined facts rather than on the conflicting evi¬ 
dence of a large number of volunteer witnesses. 

^^(4) The organization of an eftlcient administrative system to divide equitably 
the utilized waters of the State.” 

Form for weekly record of use of irrigation water ( V. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of 
Experiment Stations, li'rig. Invest. Schedule 1). 

S^ematicB of machinery, .1. H. Barr {New York: John WJey 4' Sons, 1899, pp. 
V-\-S47, figs, 213). —^‘This little book is intended as a text-book for use in the general 
course in mechanical engineering schools, or for use by draftsmen and others who 
may desire to study the methods of graphical analysis of machine motions.” 

Repoit oil highways in Maryland {Rpt. Maryland Geol. Surrey, S {1899), pp. 
401 -f- 80, pis. So, figs. SS). —This includes articles on The highway investigations by 
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the Maryland Geological Survey and The relationB of Maryland topography, climate, 
and geology to highway construction, by W. B. Clark; Highway legislation in 
Maryland and its influence on the economic development of the State, by G. L. 
Sioussat; The present condition of Maryland highways and Construction and repair 
of roads, by A. N. Johnson; Qualities of good road metals and the methods of test¬ 
ing them, The administration of roads, including the method and expense of road 
Improvements, and The advantages of good roads, by H. F. Reid. The laws of 
Maryland relating to highways are given in an appendix. 


STATISTICS—MISCELLAITEOUS. 

Tweuty-seoond Annocd Report of Conneotiout State Station, 1898 (Conneoii- 
out State Sta. JRpL 1898, pp, 841 -f- XIV). —This is made up of a number of articles 
abstracted elsewhere and a brief general report including the organization list of 
the station, various announcements, an outline of station work by the board of 
control, and a report of the treasurer for the year ended September 30,1898. 

Annual Report of New Jersey Stations {New Jersey Stas. RpU 1898, pp. XIX 
467, pis. SO, figs. B, maps 8 , dgms. iS). —This includes a financial statement of the State 
station for the year ended October 31, 1898, and of the college station for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1898; a report of the director reviewing the work of the differ¬ 
ent departments; reports of the chemists, assistant in horticulture, assistant in 
dairy husbandry, biologist, botanist, and entomologist, abstracted elsewhere; and 
a reprint of Bulletin 133 of the station on peach growing (E, S. R., 11, p. 51). 

Report of the Department of Agriculture of Norway for 1898 (Jarsber. 
Ojffent. Foranst. Landbr. Fremme, 1899, pp. LXXIX-{-487). 

The needs of Agriculture (in Russia) and the measures required for meeting 
them {St. Petersburg: Min. Agr. and Imp. Domains, 1899, pp, 316; rev. in Selsh. Khoz. 
iLgesov,, 198 {1899), Mar., pp. 707, 708). —^The first and greatest need is said to be 
the necessity of a broad diffusion of general education and agricultural information 
as well as of special agricultural education. Among the other most essential 
measures recommended are a decrease of the import duties, diminution of various 
taxes, a broad organization of government credit, a change of the railway transpor¬ 
tation charges, etc.—^p. fireman. 

University extension in agriculture, A. C. Truk {Forum, 1900, Feb., pp. 701-707). 

Fourth report of committee on methods of teaching agriculture (r. S. Dept. 
Agr., Office of Experiment Stations Giro. 41, pp. 7). —A syllabus for a course of instruc¬ 
tion in zootechny submitted as a report of progress to the convention of the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Agricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, held at San 
Francisco, Cal., July 5-7,1899. Zootechny as a division of technical agriculture is 
limited by the committee to the theory and practice of the production of normal 
animals useful to man. The general topics in the outline are as follows: (1) Princi¬ 
ples governing the choice and breeding of animals; (2) typos and breeds of different 
kinds of animals; (3) principles of feeding; (4) practice of feeding different kinds 
of animals; (5) principles of hygiene and management, and (6) practice in the 
management of different kinds of animals. 

A German common school with a garden, C. B. Smith ( U. 8. Dept. Agr., Office of 
Experiment Stations Giro. 42, pp. 7, figs. 2). —The greater number of common schools 
in the smaller villages of Germany are described as having attached to them a small 
garden intended primarily for the use of the teacher. The ways in which this gar¬ 
den is occasionally made a means of instruction are pointed out, and one of the better 
schools of this kind, located at Alfter, in the German Rhine Province, is described 
in full. Instruction in flruit culture, gardening, and general farming is given 2 hours 
each week during the last 2 years of the course. Outline suggestions for this work 
as famished by the provincial government are included in the circular. 
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NOTES. 


Idaho Univkrsity and Station.—A very eucoessful farmers' short course of 10 
days has been held at the university, which was an innovation in the State. The 
course was attended by 32 farmers and orohardists, who manifested the keenest inter¬ 
est in all the instruction imparted. J ust previous to this short course the station 
conducted a farmers’ institute at the university, which was largely attended. 

PukDUK University.— President .1. H. Smart died February 21,1900. Dr. Smart 
was for 27 years a member of the Indiana State board of education, served 3 terms 
as State superintendent of public instruction, and had been president of Purdue 
University since 1883. 

Maine Station. —G. M. Gowell, formerly agriculturist, has been placed in charge 
of the department of stock breeding and poultry, and L. J. Shepard has become 
assistant agriculturist instead of assistant horticulturist. 

Michigan Station. —T. T. Lyon, for Ihc past 10 years in charge of the Michigan 
Fruit Substation at South Haven, died February 6, at the age of 87 years. Mr. 
Lyon has been actively interested in American boiticulture for 60 years, and for 
many years has taken a prominent part in the work of the pomological society of 
his State and of the American Pomological Society. 

Missouri Station.—J. G. Babb has been ap]>ointed secretary of the station in 
couneotioii with his regular duties as secretaiy of the board of curators of the Uni¬ 
versity, and Irvin Switzler, former secretar> of the station, has been transferred to 
other university work. 

Nevada University and Station. —P. B. Kennedy, of the Division of Agrostology 
of this Department, has been aj)pointed associate ])rofe88or of botany and horticul¬ 
ture in the university and station, and will enter upon his duties about July 1. 

Oklahoma Station. —VV. E. Bolton, secretary of the Oklahoma Live Stock Associa¬ 
tion, Woodward, Okla., has been appointed a member of the board of regents, vice 
J. D. Ballard, resigned. 

Sou rii Cahoijna Station. —Incubator and brooder rooms have been added to the 
equipment of the poultry division. 

Tennessee Station. —At a recent meeting of the board of trustees money was 
appropriated to erect a dairy building. This building will be 40 by 80 ft., o7brick, 
2 stories in height, with slate roof, and cement door in the basement. It will have 
about 7,000 ft. of floor space, and the most complete machinery for dairy instruction 
will be installed. It will be used for instruction in commercial dairying, farm dairy¬ 
ing, the manufacture of butter and cheese, and milk testing, and also for the experi¬ 
mental work in dairying. 

Texas College and Station. —According to a recent decision of the State court 
of appeals (supreme court), the tenure of oflico of the trustees of ]mblic schools, 
regents of the State University, and directors of the Agricultural and Mechanical 
College is restricted to 2 years, because of constitutional limitation. 

Necrology. —Prof. Carl Lintner, formerly director of the Bavarian Agricultural 
Central School, dieil at Munich January 14,1900, at the age ot 72 years, after a long 
illness. Professor Lintner had for many years devoted much attention to the science 
and practice of brewing and became the first authority on that subject. He inaug¬ 
urated a very successful course in brewing at the agricultural school, which long 
since grew into an independent department, and in 1874, in company with Dr. Rei- 
schauer, he established at Munich the first experimental station for brewing, which 
was later adopted by an association of brewers. 
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The statistics of the educational institutions receiving the benefits 
of tfee acts of Congress of July 1, 1862, and August 30,1890, recently 
collated by this Office for the year 1899, show no change in the num¬ 
ber of these institutions. * In the United States, exclusive of Alaska, 
Hawaii, Porto Eico, and the Philippines, there are (>4 such institutions, 
of which 61 maintain courses in agriculture. 

The aggregate value of the permanent funds and equipment of the 
land-grant colleges a. d universities in 1899 is estimated to be as fol¬ 
lows: Land-grant fund of 1862, $10,262,944; other land-grant funds, 
$1,441,677.38; other permanent funds, $14,442,194.25; land grant of 
1862, still u^'3old, $4,062,850.30; farms and grounds owned by the 
institutions, 643,108.91; buildings, $16,009,274.53; apparatus, $1,955,- 

859.21; machinery, $1,373,696.75; libraries, $1,854,942.21; miscellane¬ 
ous equipment, $1,997,690.07; total, $58,914,137.61. The income of 
these institutions in 1899, exclusive of the funds received from the 
United States for agricultural experiment stations, was as follows: 
Interest on land grant of 1862, $624,672.88; interest on other funds, 
$651,864.86; United States appropriation under act of 1890, $1,120,- 
778.96; State appropriation (annual or regular), $1,679,536.99; State 
appropriation (occasional), $608,380.99; tuition fees, $580,946.45; inci¬ 
dental fees, $177,343.91; miscellaneous, $550,512.68; total, $5,994,- 
037.61. The value of the additions to the permanent endowment and 
equipment of these institutions in 1899 is estimated as follows: Per¬ 
manent endowment, $1,411,325.29; buildings, $452,033.19; library, 
$117,693.99; ai)paratus, $120,901.23; machinery, $116,336.20; miscel¬ 
laneous, $147,862.53; total, $2,365,152.43. The number of persons in 
the faculties of the colleges of agriculture and mechanic* arts were as 
follows: For preparatory classes, 315; for collegiate and special classes, 
l,6(v9; total, 1,878. In the other departments the faculties aggre¬ 
gated 1,016, making a grand total of 2,893 persons in the faculties of 
the land-grant institutions. The students in 1899 were as follows: (1) 
By classes—preparatory, 6,658; freshmen, 7,093; sophomores, 4,500; 
juniors, 3,715; seniors, 2,846; special, 10,399; post graduate, 745; total, 
35,956. (2) By courses—agriculture, 4,407; mechanical engineenng, 
3,355; civil engineering, 1,463; electrical engineering, 1,325; mining 
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engineering, 713; architecture, 410; household economy, 1,573; vet¬ 
erinary science, 646; military tactics, 10,416. The graduates in 1899 
were 2,232, and since tbe organization of these institutions 39,084. 
The average age of graduates in 1899 was 22 years 2 months. The 
total number of volumes in the libraries was 1,463,845, The total 
number of acres of land granted to the State under the act of 1862 was 
9,359,241, of which 985,833 are still unsold. 

Agricultural experiment stations are now in operation under the act 
of Congress of March 2,1887, in all the States and Territories. Agri¬ 
cultural experiments have been begun in Alaska with the aid of national 
funds, and an experiment station is in operation in Hawaii under pri¬ 
vate auspices. In each of the States of Alabama, Connecticut, Kew 
Jersey, and New York a separate station is maintained wholly or in 
part by State funds, and in Louisiana a station for sugar experiments 
is maintained partly by funds contributed by sugar planters. Exclud¬ 
ing the branch stations established in the several States, the total 
number of stations in the United States is 54. Of these 52 received 
the nppropriation provided for in the act of Congress above mentioned. 
The total income of the stations during 1899 was $1,143,334.93, of 
which $720,000 was received from the National Government, the 
remainder, $423,334.9 5, coming from the following sources: State gov¬ 
ernments, $240,300.20; individuals and communities, $12^400; fees for 
analyses of fertilizers, $75,294.42; sales of farm products, $69,312.60; 
miscellaneous, $26,327.71. In addition to this the Ottice of Experiment 
Stations had an appropriation of $40,(K)0 for the])ast fiscal year, includ¬ 
ing $10,000 for the Alaskan investigation. The value of additions to 
equipment of the stations in 1899 is estimated as follows: Buildings, 
$27,218.64; libraries, $10,796.15; apparatus, $16,917.07; farm imple¬ 
ments, $10,784.88; live stock, $16,265.95; miscellaneous, $22,521.93; 
total, $104,504.62. 

The stations employ 678 persons in the work of administration and 
inquiry. The number of officers engaged in the different lines of work 
is as follows: Directors, 71; chemists, 148; agriculturists, 68; experts 
in animal husbandry, 9; horticulturists, 77; farm foremen, 21; dairy¬ 
men, 23; botanists, 52; entomologists, 48; veterinarians, 26; meteorolo¬ 
gists, 17; biologists, 7; iffiysicists, 7; geologists, 5; mycologists and 
bacteriplogists,20; irrigation engineers, 5; in charge of substations, 16; 
secretaries and treasurers, 24; librarians, 9, and clerks, 43. There are 
also 48 persons classified under the head of ‘‘miscellaneous,’^ including 
superintendents of gardens, grounds, and buildings, apiarists, herds¬ 
men, etc. Three hundred and eight station officers do more or less 
teaching in the colleges with which the stations are connected. 

During 1899 the stations published 445 annual reports and bulletins, 
containing 16,924 pages. Besides regular reports and bulletins, a 
number of the stations issued press bulletins, which were widely 
reproduced in the agricultural and county papers. The mailing lists 
of the stations aggregate 523,970 addresses. c 
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In bis report on the work and expenditures of the stations for the 
year ended June 30,1899, the Director of this Office makes the follow¬ 
ing general statements: 

The work of the stations daring the past year has for the most part 
been along the same lines as heretofore, and in the aggregate a large 
amount of useful work has been accomplished. By their own efforts and 
with the aid of the colleges of agriculture and the State boards or com¬ 
missioners of agriculture the stations are bringing their work home 
more closely to the farmers through publications, farmers’ institutes, 
agricultural associations, home reading courses, and the press. It is 
becoming evident that farm practice in this country is being materially 
affected by the work of the stations, and they are more and more relied 
upon by our progressive farmers for advice and assistance. 

The wisdom of Congress in making the Hatch fund a research fund 
is every year becoming more apparent. This Department is therefore 
disposed to more strongly insist on a strict interpretation of this act in 
this direction, and to hold that it is not only in accordance with the 
obligation, but also to the interest of the States, to devote the Hatch 
fund to investigations in agriculture and to supplement this fund as 
far as may be necessary to promote the interests of agriculture in other 
lines. 

The movement for the imi)rovement of courses of agriculture in the 
colleges with which the stations are connected is steadily growing. The 
past year has witnessed many changes for the better as regards spe¬ 
cialization of the work of instruction and the development of courses 
suited to the varied needs of students. More than ever before the 
colleges are reaching out beyond their class rooms and are carrying 
useful instruction to the farmers through farmers’ institutes, corre¬ 
spondence courses, and other forms of so-called university extension. 
As this outside work becomes better organized it is more apparent 
that it belongs to the college rather than the station. 

As the work of both college and station grows in extent and com¬ 
plexity, it becomes more apparent that in order to perform the most 
efficient service the station should be organized strictly as a separate 
department of the institution with which it is connected, and that it 
should have an-organization so compact that its work may proceed in 
accordance with a schedule carefully planned and energetically admin¬ 
istered. To secure this end, experience shows that it is quite desirable 
that the station should have a competent executive officer, who can 
devote his time very largely to planning and directing its operations, 
managing its general business, and representing its interests before 
the public. It is encouraging to observe that in several States during 
the past year these considerations have led to the more complete sepa¬ 
ration of the business of the station from the general business of the 
college, and to the appointment of a director of the station as a sepa¬ 
rate officer. 
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From the very first the stations in this country have been largely 
eugaged in the inspection of commercial fertilizers, and this work has 
been so efficiently and usefully conducted that from time to time addi¬ 
tional inspection duties have been laid upon the stations. The move¬ 
ment for the establishment of diiferent kinds of inspection service under 
authority of the National and State governments is growing apace, and 
it is very important that the relations of this work to the other functions 
of the stations should be clearly understood. Soon after the establish¬ 
ment of the stations under the Hatch Act this Department ruled that the 
funds appropriated under this act could not be legitimately applied to 
pay the expenses of the inspection and control of fertilizers. The same 
principle holds good with reference to other forms of inspection service 
demanded of the stations. Whiie the methods and usefulness of inspec¬ 
tion in any particular line are still problematical it may be justifiable 
for a station to take up this work to a limited extent, but as soon as it 
becomes a matter of routine business the State should provide funds 
for its maintenance. If it seems expedient that any part of the inspec¬ 
tion service should be performed by the station under State laws and at 
State expense, the matter should be so arranged as not in any way to 
interfere with the investigations of the station. It is a great mistake 
to divert the time and energy of a competent investigator to the 
toilsome routine work of inspection service. 

The number and importance of the experiments which the stations 
are conducting in cooperation with practical farmers and horticulturists 
have greatly increased of late. Thousands of such experiments are now 
annually conducted in the United States. These range all the way from 
simple tests of varieties of plants to special experiments in the manage¬ 
ment of farm or horticultural <*.rops, live stock, or particular operations, 
such as tobacco curing. It is coming to bo more clearly recognized 
that the field operations in agriculture or horticulture conducted on 
the station farm need to be supidemented by similar work in a consid¬ 
erable number of localities in order to be of general usefulness to the 
State. By going into difi’erent localities, as the needs of its work 
demand, the station can make itself more useful to the State as a whole. 
Without doubt cooperative experiments need to be very carefully 
idannci and thoroughly supervised to be successfully conducted, and 
their Success depends on their quality rather than their number. It is 
encouraging to observe that more careful attention is being given to 
this important matter by station officers, and it is believed that this 
work may be made much more economical and useful than the per¬ 
manent substations as ordinarily managed. 



ADAPTATION OF METHODS OF CULTIVATION AND MANURING 
TO THE PHYSICAL PROPERTIES OF SOILS. 

Ewald Wollny, Ph. D., 

Professor in ihe^'eohnioal High School at Munich. 

In a previous article (E. S. R., 11, p. 604) various questions suggested 
by the relations of the physical properties of soils to the growth of 
plants were considered, from the standpoint of the soil. It is evident 
from the facts there pointed out, however, that it is necessary to also 
consider the subject from the standpoint of the plant in order that those 
methods of culture may be adopted which will prove most effective 
under given conditions of soil and systems of manuring. It is this 
phase of the subject which is discussed in the following pages. 

Plants vary widely in their requirements as regards temperature, 
moisture, and texture of the soil, and these differences must be taken 
into consideration in the selection of crops to be cultivated. Detailed 
scientific investigation is needed, however, on this point, for our knowl¬ 
edge of this phase of the subject is almost entirely based on experience. 

The rotation of plants which should be adopted is an important ques¬ 
tion, which can not be answered on chemical or i)urely agricultural 
grounds. To answer this question satisfactorily, the texture of the 
soil and its relation to water must be known. Plants requiring large 
amounts of water should, as a rule, precede those which do not require 
much water, or those which are not to be planted for several months 
after the first crop, during which time the soil lies fallow and has an 
opportunity to become thoroughly wet. In case of those plants which 
furnish little shade to the soil, or which have long periods of growth 
(perennial forage xdants), the soil becomes hard, and should be allowed 
to lie fallow in order to acquire the mechanical condition necessary for 
other crops. The compacting of the soil during the cultivation of 
perennial forage plants is a matter of great practical importance, be¬ 
cause it results in case of fine-grained soils in so limiting the quantity 
of air that normal decomposition of organic matter^ is interfered with, 
processes of deoxidation are set up, and the fertility of the soil dimin¬ 
ished. For these reasons crops having long periods of growth should 
be avoided as much as possible on soils of this kind. The injurious 
effect of lack of cultivation is most strikingly illustrated in meadows in 

1E. WoUht ; Die Zersetznng der organischen Stoffe nnd die Hrimusbildungen in 
Bilckaioht auf die Bodenonltor. Heidelberg: Carl Winter, 1807 (E. S. R.,8, p. 879). 
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which the deficiency of air results in an abnormal decomposition of the 
remains of the plant roots forming large accumulations of humus or 
turf. As ordinary means (direct removal of water, treatment with lime, 
and manuring) are, as experience has shown, insufficient to satisfacto¬ 
rily correct the unfavorable condition in question, it would seem that 
we ought to abandon the traditional system of meadow cultivation and 
replace it by one better adapted to natural requirements. The greatest 
advantages are unquestionably offered by that system which replaces 
meadow culture by field culture for a short time. In the case of these 
so-cialled ‘^rotation meadows” {Wechsel-wienen) the soil, as soon as it 
begins to show injury from the continuous growth of forage plants, is 
quickly restored to a favorable condition by plowing and by cultivation 
in hoed crops, which require frequent stirring of the soil. 

In the case of mixed culture, L e., where two or more crops are raised 
at the same time on the same field, the condition of both temi>erature 
and moisture must be taken into consideration. On soils of low water 
capacity and great permeability and in which the water content varies 
widely with the precipitation, the best results will be obtained by 
growing a mixture of crops with variable water requirements. This 
is true both for grain and for forage plants. Under such conditions 
mixed culture is much more reliable than the cultivation of a single 
crop. In the warmer climates, where the temperature of the soil often 
rises to a point dangerous to many plants, mixed culture may be prac¬ 
ticed to advantage as follows: Plants that require heat and that grow 
to considerable height (fruit trees, vines on trellises, mulberry trees, 
etc.) are planted in rows, and the shaded strips of land lying between 
the rows are devoted to plants, such as the various cereals, which 
require considerable amounts of moisture and comparatively low tem¬ 
peratures. In warm climates with an insufficient supply of moisture 
special provision must be made for conserving the soil moisture in the 
case of such plants as hops, vines, etc. Under such conditions these 
plants should be trained so as to shade the ground as much as possible, 
and thus to reduce evaporation. 

The relation of the physical i>ropertie8 of the soil to the planting and 
germination of seed ^remain to be considered. Among the factors of 
prime importance in this connection is temperature. As is well known, 
gerupnation begins at a certain minimum temperature, which varies 
widely with different plants and different varieties. Activity of germi¬ 
nation increases with temperature up to a certain limit (optimum), but 
declines after this limit is passed, until it entirely ceases at a certain 
maximum temperature. In the colder climates, in which the tempera¬ 
ture at seed time rarely rises above the optimum limit, it is necessary 
to pay close attention to the minimum temperatures of germination, 
especially in the spring. The seed must not be planted before the soil 

^ £. Wollny: Saat and Pflege der laiidwirthscliaftlichen Cultnrpflanzen. Berlin: 
Paul Parey, 1885. Die Cuitor der Getreidearten. Heidelberg: Carl 'Winter, 1887. 
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has reached the minimam temperatnre required by each plants other¬ 
wise the seed lies in the soil without germinating and is likely to be 
destroyed. Such care is not necessary in the autumn, because unless 
the time of planting is very much delayed the soil is still comparatively 
warm, germination proceeds rapidly, and the dangerous period of early 
growth is easily passed. In the warmer climates, as well as in colder 
climates during the summer, the temperature may pass beyond the 
maximum limit for certain plants and serious injury result. 

Another factor of equal importance with temperature in determining 
the time of planting is the moisture of the soil. In case of soils which 
have a low water capacity and reaflily dry out in the upper layers, 
planting must be done while the soil is still moist; that is, as early in 
spring as the temperature will permit. On the other hand, planting 
should not be done when soil is too wet, since in wet soils the supply 
of oxygen is insufficient for germination. Soils should be cultivated 
only when they have dried out sufficiently so that the air can enter 
without hindrance. 

The rate of seeding must be determined largely by the physical prop¬ 
erties of the soil, since the amount of water at the disposal of the plant 
is, as already shown, so largely dependent upon these properties. The 
larger the available supply of water in the soil the closer the seed may 
be planted. The disadvantages of close planting become more evident 
as the storage capacity of the soil for water diminishes. They are most 
marked in case of sandy soils and others of loose structure resting upon 
a i)ermeable subsoil. In such cases the water supply is comparatively 
limited, and close planting would be a serious mistake. Even under 
most favorable conditions the yield would be reduced, while under 
unfavorable conditions—for example, during a long drought—the plants 
would die for lack of moisture. Under certain conditions close plant¬ 
ing may be desirable in case of soils of high water capacity, in order 
that the increased transpiration from the plants may remove the excess 
of water from the soil. A further reason for the use of more seed on 
soils of close texture than on those of loose texture is the fact that in 
the former the conditions are not favorable to complete germination or 
to extensive growth of roots. 

In determining the proper depth of planting, the principal factors to 
be considered are aeration, moisture supply, and texture of the soil. 
In light, loose soils, which dry out readily, seed should be planted 
deeper than in close, heavy soils, which dry out slowly. There is no 
danger in deep planting on the lighter soils, because their porosity is 
such that air readily penetrates them to considerable depths. Light 
covering of the seed in case of heavy, fine-grained soils is advisable, 
because such soils have little permeability for air and their particles 
cohere so strongly that a crust is likely to be formed that offers great 
resistance to the growth of the young plantlets. 

The physical properties of soils furnish a guide in the use of manures. 
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Oonsidering first the most important fertilizer^ barnyard niMinrei 
several important rules based upon the properties of soils in their rela¬ 
tion to the decomposition of organic matter and the assimilation of 
plant food may be laid down. These rules are as follows: In clayey, 
iiiie-grained soils, in which decomposition proceeds slowly and \ ercola- 
tion of water is inconsiderable, stable manure is most effective when 
worked into the soil in a condition of advanced decomposition. In 
these soils, however, in which organic matter decomposes rapidly and 
percolation is copious, it is better to use stable manure in a condition 
of less advanced decomposition, in order to prevent a possible loss of 
its fertilizing constituents by leaching. The objection frequently made 
to this procedure, that the soil does not contain the moisture necessary 
for decjomposing coarse manure, does not hold if the manure is not' 
covered too deep and if j^roper precautions are taken to reduce evapo¬ 
ration. 

The physical properties of the soil must also be taken into account 
in deteimining the rate, time, and depth of application of manure which 
will give the best results. Large applications of manure on light, 
sandy soils may result in a loss of much of the fertilizing constituents 
of the manure by leaching, because such soils have little power of 
absorbing and retaining the soluble fertilizing constituents which are 
rapidly formed under these conditions, in view of these facts, it seems 
advisable that (1) sandy soils should not be heavily manured at any 
one time, but should receive fre(|uent small applications^ (2) the manure 
should be applied to the soil only a short time before the seed is ])lanted 
and should be plowed in, and (3) it should be applied at a greater 
depth than in heavy soils. These rules should be observed more care¬ 
fully the farther the decomposition of the manure has already advanced. 
In clayey, fine-grained soil, in which organic matter decomposes slowly, 
percolation is comparatively small, and the absori)tive power of the soil 
for fertilizing constituents considerable, the manure should be used in 
larger quantities and less frequently, and it should be worked into the 
soil a longer time before cultivation. Furthermore, it should not be 
applied at a great depth (about 3 to 5 inches) below the surface, because 
only under such conditions can decomposition proceed properly in such 
soils. If manure is applied at greater depths in such soils, abnormal 
decomposition (putrefaction), due to lae.k of air, takes place, resulting 
in the formation of peat-like substances in the soil, which resist further 
decomposition for years. 

The principal factors to be considered in the use of commercial fer¬ 
tilizers are water capacity, permeability of the soil, and percolation. 
With a limited supply of moisture in the soil, applications of materials 
containing readily soluble salts exert a harmful influence, both on ger¬ 
mination and on the later growth of plants. If the precipitation is 
excessive and infrequent, a considerable proportion of the fertilizing 
constituents may be lost in soils of low-water capacity, the loss being 
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gteater the less the absorptive power of the soil. In such oases coin- 
mercial fertilizers containing soluble salts should be applied in smaller 
quantities, but rather more frequently than on close compact soils or 
those which contain considerable amounts of humus. It might be 
advisable in case of sandy soils to use less soluble fertilizers, which 
are gradually transformed into a condition in which they are capable of 
assimilation. This is true especially of phosphoric acid, which is best 
applied on such soils in the form of bone dust or Thomas slag. The 
greatest care must be exercised in the use of fertilizers containing 
nitrogen in the term of nitric acid or ammonium salts (nitrate of soda, 
ammonium sulphate), since the soils have little absorptive power for 
these substances and they are readily removed by percolation. Such 
fertilizers should be applied only a short time before planting. With 
fine grained, clayey soils and others which easily puddle and form a 
crust, care must be exercised to preserve a loose, crumbly condition of 
the surface soil, so that the supply of air may be sufficient to prevent 
decomposition of the nitrates and the escape of the nitrogen in the free 
state. As regards the danger of loss of fertilizing constituents, espe¬ 
cially nitrates, by leaching, it should be remembered that percolation is 
likely to be greatest in a bare soil at the same time that the formation 
of nitrates is most active, i. e., during the wanner portion of the year. 
The extent to which fertilizing constituents are lost by leaching of bare 
soils depends upon (1) the length of time the soil lies fallow, (2) the 
physical and chemical properties of the soil, and (3) the temporary 
conditions in the particular soil. 

When, as in case of black fallow, the land lies bare for about a year 
a considerable quantity of the more readily soluble fertilizing constitu¬ 
ents fouod in the soil, principally nitrates, are lost in the drainage 
waters, the amount of such loss varying with the precipitation and 
with the permeability of the soil. During the short periods between 
the growth of different crops, in which the soil must necessarily lie 
fallow on every farm, the extent of the loss depends upon the condi¬ 
tion of the soil at the harvest of one crop and the length of time 
before the succeeding croi) is planted. If a soil is allowed to lie fallow 
after a crop which has thoroughly used up its moisture or alter a i)eriod 
of drought, loss of nitrates or other soluble constituents need not bo 
feared, even if the planting of another crop is delayed until autumn. 
If, however, the soil contains considerable moisture at the time of 
harvesting a crop, and the land lies fallow over winter, some loss is 
unavoidable, especially if the season is wet and the soil permeable. In 
soils of the latter character, which often possess small absorptive power 
(sandy soils), the loss by leaching may include not only nitrates, but 
also the mineral constituents of the soil. In fine grained soils, and 
those rich in humus, the losses resulting from lying fallow are not so 
large as in case of light soils, because of their greater absorptive power 
and less permeability. However, the loss, especially of nitrates, may 
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be considerable even in these soils. The larger part of the nitrates 
formed daring the sammer remain in the soil until winter, provided tibe 
nitrates have been formed almost exclusively in the upper layers of 
the soil and have remained there. Crops planted in the spring follow¬ 
ing a dry winter find a large supply of nitrates in the soil. If, how¬ 
ever, the summer during which the field has lain fallow is followed by 
a wet autumn and winter, the nitrates produced are largely lost by 
leaching. 

For the purpose of preventing or reducing the losses, especially of 
nitrates, under such conditions, it seems to be advisable to plant catch 
crops, which are plowed under in the autumn, instead of allowing the 
land to lie fallow. By this means the nitrates stored up in the soil are 
transformed into organic compounds which during the succeeding* 
winter are gradually rendered available. At the same time the growth 
of the catch crops tends to check percolation and reduce nitrification 
by diminishing the supply of moisture in the soil and increasing the 
temperature. For this purpose leguminous plants are especially 
valuable if there is sufficient time for their growth, because they 
increase the supply of nitrogenous matter in the soil. For short 
periods, a quick-growing plant, such as white mustard, should be 
selected. 

The growth of catch crops is especially necessary when the fallow 
extends over a whole year, or from summer to the following spring, the 
climate wet, and the soil permeable and thoroughly wet at the begin¬ 
ning. When, however, the water of the soil has been exhausted by 
the preceding crop, and the fallow is to continue only until the follow¬ 
ing autumn, the methods outlined seem not only superfluous but may 
even be harmful, because in this case the principal object of fallowing, 
f. e., collection of moisture in tiie soil, is not attained. 
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M new method of detennining nitrates, 0. M. Van Deventer 
{Ziichr, rhysikal. 31 {1899)^ pp. 50-58^ figs, 2; dbs, in Chem. 

Cenibl,^ 1900^ J, No. d^p. 265), —The method is based upon the formation 
of brown solutions by the reaction between nitrates and ferrous sul¬ 
phate. The determination is made as follows: To 5 cc. of the nitrate 
sohition containing about 8 cc. of concentrated sulphuric acid add a 
ferrous sulphate solution of known strength, with careful exclusion of 
air, until the brown coloration no longer disappears on shaking. Add 
8 oe. more of sulphuric acid and ferrous sulphate in small amounts 
until the solution becomes red brown, ascertaining the end of the re¬ 
action by testing with potassium ferrocyanid for an excess of ferrous 
sulphate. Two molecules of nitric acid oxidize (I molecules of ferrous 
sulphate. An apparatus suited to the method is described. 

Increasing the sensitiveness of the nitric acid reaction with 
dUphenylamin in water examination, E. Gimmtno {Ztschr. Analyt. 
Chcm,^ 38 {1899)y No. 7, pp. 429’-431). —The reaction is rendered most sen¬ 
sitive by the addition of a few drops of a 5 to 10 per cent hydrochloric 
acid solution, in which case the whole solution is colored blue, and no 
attention need be paid to the time of contact of the water and reagent. 
The reaction is sensitive in 1 part of nitric acid in 1 million of water. 
No other constituent in water was found to give the reaction. 

The meaning of the acetyl value in fat analysis, J. Lewko- 
WlTSOH {Analyst, 24 [1899), Dec,, pp. 319-^30). —The paper records cer¬ 
tain precautions to be observed in the determinations, especially the 
necessity for avoiding the presence of carbon dioxid in the water used. 
It is shown that the filtration and distillation processes yield concord¬ 
ant results, especially in the case of oils carrying only small amounts 
of volatile acids. Fats carrying large proportions of fatty acids are 
more conveniently examined by the distillation process. 

A series of analyses indicates that exposed or rancid fats have a 
higher acetyl value than fats in a fresh state. The acetyl value can 
not yet be considered a constant.—a. w. SHAw. 

Detection of cotton-seed oil in oils, bntter, and lard, J. Watt- 
tees {Bui. Assoc. Beige Chim,, 13 (1899), No. 10,pp. 404-416). —The au¬ 
thor reviews the Becchi test, but concludes that Halpens’ reaction is 
20139— 2jio. 9 2 811 
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preferable because it gives no red coloration with other oils, biMer, 
lard, etc. The reaction is delicate, and allows 0.25 per cent of cotton¬ 
seed oil to be detected in a mixtnre. Old cotton seed oils also respond to 
the reaction. It is possible, by comparison, to determine the approximate 
amount of cotton seed oil in a mixture by means of this test. The test 
is as follows: Equal volumes of the oil in question, amyl alcohol, 
and carbon bisulphid containing 1 per cent of sulphur in solution,, are 
heated in a tube in a saline bath for 10 or 15 minutes. A red or 
orange coloration denotes the presence of cotton seed oil.— H. snvder. 

An accurate and practical method of determining the fat con¬ 
tent of cream, V. Dehlholm {Mdlkeritid.^ 12 {1899)^ No. 18^ pp. 313- 
319). —The author recommends diluting the cream with a weighed 
quantity of water sufficient to make the fat content of the mixture 
from G to 8 per cent, and then determining the fat content by the Ger¬ 
ber method. Comparative determinations showed the results obtained 
in this way to be slightly too low, the error varying with the richness 
of the cream, and a table for correcting the results was accordingly 
worked out for cream containing from 12,5 to 49 per cent of fat, and is 
given in the paper. The dilution with water offers no difficulty in case 
of thin cream; to avoid formation of foam in case of cold, rich cream, 
it is warmed on a water bath for 5 minutes at 69® 0. prior to the dilu¬ 
tion with water,—F. w. woll. 

Bmil Wolffs treatise on the chemical investigation of materials important in 
agriculture, E Haskijioff (Emil WolffAnleitung zur chemischen Untet'suchufig 
landwirischaftlich wiohHger Sioffe. Berlin: Paul Parey, 1899^ 4, ed. rev., pp, X-{~1S0, 
Jigs. 17 ).—A thoroughly reviHed odition of this well-known work. It gives methods of 
examination of water, soils, manures and fortilizei s, ashes, feeding stuffs, milk and 
creamery products, eggs, seeds, etc. 

Quantitative chemical analysis, N. Knight York: J.a8. Barnes Co., 1899, 
yp. 110 ).—This volume coni.aiii8 general suggestions on the methods of procedure in 
organic analysis; detailed directions for the gravimetric analysis of 15 suhstnnces; 
a chapter on volumetric analysis; and the analysis of drinking water. A number 
of tables of constants useful in calculating the results are also included. According 
to the author ^Hhe course marked out in these pages will constitute a sufficient 
basis for advanced work in organic chemistry, Including the ultimate analysis of 
substances by combustion, and for industrial chemistry which requires quantitative 
methods.’^ 

Introduction to micro-chemical analysis, II. Behrens (Anleitung zur niikro- 
cheniisJicn Analyse. lAipsic: L. J^oss, 1899, 2. ed., pp. Xi -f ^4S, figs. 96; rev. in Oesterr. 
aiiem: Zig., S (1900), No. 8, p. 89). 

Report of the chemist, K. H. Forues (Arizona 8ita. Jipt. 1899, pp. ^228-284), —A 
summary account of the work of the year in this department of the station, includ¬ 
ing examinations of sugar beets and waters (E. S. It., 11, j). 236), soils, cahaigre, etc. 

MiBoellaneouB analyses, II. Snyder (Minnesota St a. Bui. 63, pp. 498-^ 12).— 
Analyses are reported of various foods, food preservatives, and feeding stuffs (see 
p. 883); fertilizing materials (sec p. 831); and miscellaneous substances, including 
water for retting flax, limestone for refining beet sugar, a germicide for hog 
cholera, insecticides, and a weed exterminator. 

Chemical department, E. F. Ladd (North Dakota Sta. Bpi. 1898, pp. 10-21 ).— 
This is in the main a synopsis of the work of the department, on drinking 
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w«|af% wool soonriiig, soil, hnmns, feeding stnifs, vinegars, poisoning of cattle by 
water lemlook, a glucosid of millet bay, sugar beets and preserving eggs, previously 
noted in £. S. R., 10, pp. 129,171,181,194; 11, pp. 214,241,279,287; and on chicory, 
marl, and ripening of cream, already noted in £. S. R., 10, p. 715; besides a record 
of observations on soil temperature and moisture (see p. 823), temperature of the air, 
and rainfall (see p. 821). 

Heport of the chemlat, F. T. Shutt (Canada EatpU Farms RpU, 1898, pp, ISS- 
synopsis of the work of the year in this department. 

On aoidimetry, H. Imbbrt and A. Astruc (Compi, Bend, Aoad, Soi, Paris, ISO 
(1900), No. t, pp, S5-S7), 

The official methods for fertiliaers and feeding stuffs of the Belgian labora¬ 
tories and the agrioultural stations of Holland and the Grand Duohy of 
Luxemburg (Ann, Soi, Agron,, 1899, II, Nos, 1, pp, 159, 160; 9, pp, 161-172), — See 
also K S. R., 11, p. 104. 

On the distinction between oitrate-soluble phosphoric acid according to the 
older and mere recent methods and oitric-aoid-soluble phosphoric acid (Deal, 
Landm, Presse, 27 (1900), No, S, p, 28), —Brief remarks on this subject. 

The separation of tungsten and molybdenum, F. Irbotson and H. Brearlet 
(Chem, News, 81 (1900), No, 2094, pp, lS-15), 

The determination of alkalis in spring water, E. Bohlig (Zischr. Analyi. Chem,, 
S8 (1899), No, 7, pp, 4S1, 432), —A short description of methods for determining the 
alkalis and alkaline earths. 

Silica standards for the determination of turbidity in water, G. C. Whipple 
and D. D. Jackson (Tech, Quart , 12 (1899), No, 4, pp, 283-287), 

A new method for determining iron in organic substances, F. ROhmann and 
F. 8TBINITZ (Ztsohr, Analyt, Chem., 38 (1899), No, 7,pp, 433-435), 

Determination of sulphur in organic substances, R. Henrioubs (Chetn, Ztg,, 
23 (1899), No, 81, p, 869), 

Detection of fluorin in wine, G. Paris (Chem, Ztg,, 23 (1899), No, 67, pp, 685, 
686), —Description of methods. 

Odor analysis of food preparations, S. Weissreik (Farhenanalyiische Untersuch^ 
ungesi Uher Nahrprdparaie, Inaug, Diss., Berlin, 1899; abs, in Chem, Centhl,, 1899, I, 
No, 20, pp, 1114, 1115; Zischr, Untersuch, Nahr, u, Genussmtl,, 3 (1900) No, 1, pp, 41, 
42), —The results are reported of the examination of a number of prepared ibods by 
means of the Erlich-Biondi tricolor mixture, according to Posner’s method. 

Honey analyses, C. Hoitsema (Ztsohr, Analyt, Chem,, 38 (1899), No, 7, pp, 439- 
441), —The author gives the results of analyses of 10 samples of honey of unques¬ 
tionable purity,” describing the methods employed. 

The estimation of albumoses and peptone, J. Effront (Bui, Soo, Chim, Paris, 
3, ser,, 21 (1899), No, 14, pp, 680-683; ahs, in Zischr, Untersuch, Nahr, u, Genussmtl,, 
3 (1900), No, 1, p, 39), 

The cleavage of carbohydrates from protein, O. Wriss (Centhl, Physiol,, 12 
(1S98), pp, 515, 516; ahs, in Ztsohr, Untersuch, Nahr, u, Genussmtl,, 2 (1899), No, 12, 
p, 920 ),— A preliminary communication. 

Analytical methods for distinguishing between nitrogen of proteids and 
nitrogen of simpler amids or amido-aoids, J. W. Mallet (Chem. News, 80 (1899), 
Nos, 2080, pp, 168-171; 2081, pp, 179-182), —This paper has been abstracted from the 
original source (E. S. R., 10, p. 819). 

Modifioation of the method of Momer and Sjoquist for determining urea 
ot the nitrogen of urea, H. Moreigue (Jour, Pharm, et Chim,, 6, ser,, 8 (18§9), 
Nb, 5, pp, 193-197), 

The iodin number of fatty aoids, A. Zeqa and R. Majstorovii^ (Chem, Ztg,, 23 
(tB99), No, 57, p, 597), 

On a possible source of error in the Gerber method of fat determination, 
Ml SxsavSLP (Molk, Ztg,, 13 (1899), No, 28, pp, 433-435),—The results of a series of 
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experimeBts agree with the oonclasions reached by Blchmond and <y8han|f|9my 
(E. S. B., 11, p. 213) that in the Qerber test the snlphurio acid, milk, and 
alcohol should bo added in the order named. 

On the detection of margarin, H. Brbmer (Milch Ztg», (1899), JVb. 49, up. 769^ 
77f).~The literature on tests for margarin is reviewed and the reliability pf ibo 
sesame-oil reaction discussed. , 

Bxamination of ootton-seed oil for adulteration with maize oil, G. Morirmigo 
and A. GOtze (Oesterr. Chem. Ztg,, 3 (1900), No, S , pp, 53,54), 

On the oonatitution of starch, I, W. Synikwski (lAehig^c Ann, Chem,, 309 (J$09)^ 
p, 282; aba, in Chem, Ztg,, 23 (1899), No, 96, Eepert,, p, 348), —In this number Ihe 
author summarizes the previous investigations on different kinds of starch. 

On a crystcdlized fibrin, L. Maillard (Compt, Bend, Acad, Soi, Paris, 130 (^SfiO)^ 
No, 4, pp, 192-194), 

Observations on the work of Bode and Kohl on chlorophyll, L. MaBon^ 

LKWBKi (Jour, Prakt, Chem., n, aer,, 61 (1900), No, 1, pp, 47-63), « 

''Perezol," a new indicator, M. Duyk (Bui, Aaaoc, Beige Chim,, 13 (1899) Nw^ 11^ 
pp, 461-466), —The origin of this compound, the color which it produces with alkalis, 
and itb merits as an indicator are discussed. Its solubility in fatty bodies gknae it 
certain advantages over other indicators in the determination of fatty acids apd in 
general food investigations.—ii. snyder. 

An improved Sozhlet reflux condenser of glass, C. Kob &, Co. (Ztachr, AmUpt 
Chem,, 38 (1890), No, 7, pp, 442, 443, jig, 1), —The cooler consists of 3 concentrie 
bulbs, the outer and inner being oonuectod with running water, and the condmw- 
tion of the ether taking place in the space between these two. 


BOTAinr. 

The structure of the cells of vessels, W. Rothebt {BuJ, Intermt. 
Acad, Sci, Craeovie, 1899, pp, 19-53, pis, 2, Jigs, 7; dbs, in Jour, Zfiojf. 
Micros, 8oc, [London], 1899, No, 3, pp, 292,293), —^The author claims 
that the ordinary classification of vessels into spiral, annular, reticular, 
and those with bordered pits is founded on an erroneous view as to 
their origin. The essential structure of the membrane is the same for 
all vessels and all are characterized by the presence of bordered p^ 
The author classifies them under 2 principal heads, according as they 
are extensible or not. The first kind, which includes annular and spiral 
vessels, are characterized by the thin parts of the wall running contin¬ 
uously around the vessel while the thicker parts are not counecied 
longitudinally. Hence the membrane is capable of longitudinal streteb- 
ing and, under certain circumstances, the thickened portion may becoiae 
detpched. In the second group the thin x>ortions of the membrane are 
not continuous, while the thickened parts are connected in all directions 
into a network. The author insists that there is uniformity in the 
physiological purpose of all kinds of vessels. The thin portions permit 
the passage of water between the vessels and the surrounding elements, 
while the thickened portions enable them to resist radial pressure. 

The chemical energy of living cells, O. Lobw (Die chemiseJm 
JSnergie der lebenden Zellen, Munich, 1899, pp. 175; abs. in Jour, Ro^ 
Micros, 8oc. [London], 1899, No. 5, p, 498), —In this work the author 
discusses the energy of living protoplasm, giving the result of a lar^e 
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namber of his observations. The present volume treats of the eanses 
of vital a<;tivity, the general characteristics of living substance^ its 
cbemico-physiological characteristics, the essential accompaniments of 
protoplasm, the character of bio-chemical work,, the formation of albu¬ 
min in the lower fungi and in chlorophyllous plants, the theory of the 
ibrmation of albumin, a transient protein substance as a reserve sub- 
stmiee in plants, the chemical characteristics of proto-protein, the 
motility and activity in protoplasm, and the theory of respiration. It 
is stated that the motility of protoplasm is brought about by the con¬ 
currence of aldehyde and amid groups, and that the oxydases can not 
be regarded as the source of respiration. 

Absorption of solutions by the stems of plants, E. (Ann. 

Agron., 25 (1899)^ No. 10^ pp. 449-i58). —By means of capillary tubes 
thrust into the stems and leaves of maize, white lupines, chestnut, 
willow, amaranths, and Jerusalem artichokes, the author has sought 
to ascertain the possibility of the absorption of manganese nitrate and 
sulphate, nitric acid, ammonium nitrate and sulphate, and potassium 
humate. 

It was found that these substances could be absorbed at the pleas¬ 
ure of the investigator. Manganese was readily absorbed by plants 
which were formerly without trace of it as was shown by the incinera¬ 
tion of leaves and branches. Nitric acid in the form of nitrates was 
taken up by the stem of maize. Ammonium sulphate was taken up by 
the same plant, but not in a sufficient amount for quantitative deter¬ 
mination. The nitric acid accumulated in the tissue of the maize as 
reserve material, while ammonia was transformed as soon as it entered 
the plant. Ammonium carbonate was absorbed by the leaves of holly¬ 
hocks and the stems of artichokes. Willow and chestnut leaves, i>re- 
viously without a trace of nitrates, absorbed considerable quantities of 
nitrates. Amaranths, already containing a large quantity of nitrate, 
greatly increased their content during the experiment. Potassium 
humate was taken up by lupines and was optically apparent in the 
woody tissues as well as in the intercellular spaces. In the experiments 
with maize, the entrance of humic acid was accompanied by the disap¬ 
pearance of nitric acid. In the experiments with amaranths, there 
was a reduction of nitric acid when humic acid was present, but not a 
total disappearance. The combination of humic and nitric acids in 
lupines resulted in an appreciable increase in the dry matter of the 
plants. 

The influence of light on the growth of clover, A. Pagnoul 
(Ann, Agron., 25 (1899), No. 8, pp. 353-^56). —The growth and trans¬ 
piration of crimson clover as affected by strong light and shade were 
investigated by means of a balance provided with a Richard register. 
Equal lots of seed were grown in pots containing the same amount and 
kind of soil, the only difference being in the amount of light. A short 
distance above one pot a black shade was suspended in such a way as 
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to intercept all solar rays and maintain the plant in semidarkii^ 
without in any way interfering with the free exchange of air. Tlie 
plants were always kept in a humid atmosphere and the transpiratioB 
from the well-lighted plants was always in excess of that from shaded 
plants. Their growth was strikingly unlike. The well-lighted plants 
were strong and their leaflets hairy, while the others were weak, long 
petioled, and smooth. At irregular intervals 100 plants were taken 
from each lot, dried, and analyzed, with marked differences in dry 
matter in favor of the plants grown in the unimpeded light. The 
nitric nitrogen per hundred grams of dry matter was greater in the 
shaded plants, showing that the nitrates accumulated in the shaded 
plants on account of the inability to assimilate them and, as a>conse- 
quence, their development was retarded. In the plants grown under 
the direct action of the solar rays, nitric nitrogen was present in an 
appreciable quantity at the beginning of the experiment, but after about 
a month all trace of it had disappeared. 

The author concludes that nitrates are reduced in the leaves under 
the action of the sun, and furnish the necessary nitrogen for the forma¬ 
tion of albuminoid principles required by the plant. 

Soil inoculation for the growth of legumes, F. T. Shutt {Canada 
EocpL Farmn Fpts. 1898, pp. 137-112 ).—An account is given of pot 
and plat experiments with peas, beans, and clover to test the value 
of Nitragin as an inoculation material. 

In the pot experiments with peas, the author again arrived at the 
conclusion expressed in a previous report (E. S. E., 10, p. 845), that the 
larger amount of nitrogen in the treated crop is due to the greater 
development of root or foliage, or both, under the stimulating effect of 
micro organisms furnished by the preparation. 

In the case of the horse bean experiments, the largest yield was 
obtained from the soil-inoculated plants, and the smallest from the 
plats where the seed had been inoculated. 

In the plat experiments the crop of clover from inoculated seed was 
much moie luxuriant than that from the untreated seed, and, as shown 
by the tables, the yield was considerably heavier. With horse beaus 
and peas in pots, the results were not so encouraging. 

Summarizing the results of the yearns work with Nitragin, the author 
states that on the whole the experiments confirm the previous results 
and furnish further evidence of the usefulness of this agent in fostering 
the growth of leguminous plants. 

The real meaning of plant acclimatization, V. Polovtsev {Selsk. 
Khoz. i Lyesov., 194 {1899), Sept., pp. 477-492 ).—The term acclimatiza¬ 
tion is often misunderstood and misapplied. According to the author, 
by the acclimatization of a plant is understood its complete adaptation to 
new conditions, brought about by corresponding changes in its organi¬ 
zation. Moreover, acclimatization can be considered as complete only 
in those cases where the introduced plant proves capable of completing 
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imd^ the new climatio conditions its Aill cycle of development^ u 
not only of maintaining its own existence but of reproducing vigorous 
descendants. Such requirements, it is claimed, are very rarely fulfilled. 
For example, cucumbers, watermelons, and cantaloupes whose home is 
southern Asia and northern Africa, and which have been for a very 
long time cultivated in Europe, reach full maturity and produce healthy 
seed, but only with the aid of man. When left to themselves tliey 
invariably perish, the fruit rotting away in a rainy fall, and the occa¬ 
sional spring sprouts are killed by the frosts. 

In the case of ‘‘naturalized^^ plants, although often coming from dis¬ 
tant regions, they are introduced into countries with climatic condi¬ 
tions similar to those of their native laud. 

Eeal artificial acclimatization is a very rare thing. In most cases 
reported of the rapid acclimatization of a plant one of two things has 
taken jdace, either the plant has been naturalized or its acclimatization 
is not complete, the newly introduced jdant not being capable of pro¬ 
ducing vigorous ofispring. 

Artificial acclimatization is only possible within very narrow limits. 
All that can be accomplished is to move a plant a little way beyond its 
cliuiatic boundary, to somewhat lengthen or shorten the period of 
vegetation of an annual idant, or to adapt a plant from a more humid 
climate to a drier one, and conversely. This can be achieved only by 
means of the gradual, careful, and more or less protracted selection of 
the more enduring individuals.—p. fibeman. 

Department of botany, H. li. Uollhy {Karih Dakota Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp, S4-‘S8), — 
The lines of work carried on by the botanical department of this station embrace 
investigations of rusts and smuts of cereal grains, studies of the native flora of the 
State, bacteriological investigations of the relationsliip of typhoid fever to the dairy 
industry, and miscellaneous histological and mycological studies x>ertaiuiDg to the 
determination of the relationship of certain parasites to their hosts. 

Ferns and flowering plants of South Dakota, D. A. Saunders {South Dakota 
Sta. Bui. 64, pp. 101-S£7). —This catalogue of species is based upon specimens in the 
college herbarium and on notes made by the author and the former botanist of the 
station, T. A. Williams. 

Recent observations on Amphicarpsea monoioa, Adeline F. Sciiively {Contrib. 
Bot. Lab. Univ, Pennsylvania, {1898), No. 1, pp. ilOSO ).—The present paper con¬ 
tinues previous observations on the life history of this plant, iu which the relation 
between the normal and cleistogamic flowers is studied. 

Observations on Conopholis americana, Lucy L. W. Wilson {Contrib. Bot. Lab. 
Univ. Pennsylvania, S {1898), No. 1, pp. 1-19, pis. 6). —This interesting plant, the 
author states, is parasitic on the oak, and often forms a fringe of growth around the 
trunk for a distance of 10 ft. or. more. It first attacks young roots and usually 
starves the portion beyond the point of infection. It is perennial to the extent of 
living-at least 8 or 10 years. The union between the parasite and host is said to be 
an extremely intimate one, the parasite being practically dovelojied within the host, 
which rises up and incloses it after germination. The irritant action of the para¬ 
site causes the swelling of the host root and the enormous multiplication of its 
Bolerenchyma. Numerous other points of interest in the anatomy of the plant are 
discussed. 
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Obsenrationft on some hybrids between Orosera filiformis and D. Intermedia, 

J. M. Maofarlakb {Contrib. Bot. Lab, Univ, Pennsylvania, fS (1898), No, l,pp. 87-99, 
pi, 1), 

Grass garden, T. W. Kirk (New Zealand Dept, Ayr, Bpt, 1899, pp. S09-S14), —A 
report is given of the condition of a grass garden in which a large number of native 
grasses are compared. The different species, to the number of about 100, are 
brieiiy commented upon, and it is the expectation of the author to give an illus¬ 
trated report of those which appear to be the most valuable. 

Statistical information oonceming the production of fruits and seeds in 
certain plants, J. W. Harshurrgkr (Contrib. Bot, Lab, Univ, Pennsylvania, 2 (1898)^ 
No, ly pp. 100-109),—Tho author has reported observations made upon quite a num¬ 
ber of plants to determine the relative ratio between the perfect and abortive seeds 
and fruits, in order that some idea might be obtained as to the success of pollination 
and fertilization. 

The plants reported ni>on are Indian turnip, pinxter flower, flowering dogwood, 
American bladder nut, Hibiscus moscheutos, Xanihiuni canadense, Yucca filamentosa, 
and Pimpinella integerrima. 

From the tabular statements given, it appears that in a number of instances th6 
number of abortive seeds and fruits greatly exceeded the perfect ones. 

Water storage and conduction In Senecio praecoz, J. W. Harshbkrger 
(Contnb, Bot, Lah, Univ. Pennsylvania, fS (1S98), No. 1, pp, 81-40, pis, 2, fig, 1), —This 
plant, which is abundant in the valley of Mexico, is iirotected from rapid transpira¬ 
tion in a rather unusual manner. The bark of the plant consists of tabular cells 
airangc'd in a number of layers outside the cortex. Prominent in the cortex are 
found reservoirs filled with a balsam-like fluid which hardens upon exposure to the 
air. When a stem is cut or injured this liquid exudes, hardens, and thus closes 
the wouinl. The structure of the pith of the plant is flgured and described, from 
which it appears that the water-storage reservoirs of the plant are in this region. 

Observations on the development of some embryo sacs, K. E. B. McKbnney 
{Contrih, Bot. Lah. Univ. Pennsylvania, 8 (1898), No, l,pp. 80-^^0, pi, 1), 

Structure and development of the internal phloem in Gelsemium semper- 
virens, (Caroline B. Thompson (Contrib. Bot. Lab. Univ. Pmusylvania, 2 (1898), No. 
1, pp. 41-54, pi. I.fig. 1). 

The structure of the cork tissues in roots of some rosaceous genera, Martha 
Bunting (Contrib, Bot. Lah. Univ. Pennsylvania, 2 (1808), No. l,pp, 54-65, pi, 1). 

Comparative studies on the rate of circumnutation of some flowering plants, 

Elizaukth a. Simons (Contrib. Bot, Lah. Univ, Pennsylvania, 2 (2898), No. 1, pp, 
06-79). 

On the distribution and biological importance of furfuroids in the soil, J. 

Stoklasa (Sifshcr. Math. Natunv. (1. 1\. Akad. Wiss. [rienna], 107(1898), No. 8, pp, 
966-976). —Furfuroids in the soil are cbscntiiil to the development of the bacteria 
concerned in nitrogen assimilation. 


METEOROLOGY—CLIMATOLOGY. 

Monthly Weather Review (U. H. Depi, Agr., Weather Bureau, 
Monthly Weather Beeieir, 717 (1899), Nos. 10, pp. 149-502, pi. I,fig8. 8, 
charts 9; H^pp. 503-533, charts 9; 12, pp. 535-575, fig. 1, charts 10 ).— 
In addition to the usual reports on forecasts, warnings, weather and 
crop (conditions, meteorological tables and charts, No. 10 contains 
special contributions on Effect of wind on catch of rainfall, by G. J. 
Symons; Description of a new brass river gauge at Richmond, Va., 
and its method of support, by O. D. Leisenriug; The climate of St. 
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Lawrence Island, by A. J. Henry; The slaggishness of thermometers 
(illus,), by 0, P. Marvin, and Serpentine lightning, by J. W. Kales; 
and notes by the editor on the rain gauge and the wind, meteorology by 
the laboratory method, the recurving of hurricane tracks in the Korth 
Atlantic, meteorology in the schools, replies to correspondents regard¬ 
ing thunderstorms, tornadoes, and danger from lightning, thebaguios 
of the Philippines, the Ben Kevis observatory, the Seventh Interna¬ 
tional Geographical Congfress, The Weather Review and the high 
schools, heat radiation of the stars, the first volume of the Maryland 
Weather Service, the director of the Iowa Weather and Crop Service, 
rainfall and rivers in Idaho, irrigation by wire, auroras in Texas, frosts 
and strawberry crop, warm rains and angleworms, this yearns crop and 
last yearns growing season, protection against frost, the weather and 
the dairy, losses by lightning, vapor pressure for water and ice, and 
temperature and moisture of soils in Red River Valley. 

No. 11 is confined to the usual reports, with no special articles. 

No. 12 contains special contributions on Ratio of the discharges of 
the Chagres River at Gamboa and Bohio to the rainfall in the water¬ 
shed above these places (illus.), by H. L. Abbott; Comparative rain 
gauge readings at Atlanta, Ga., by A. tl. Henry, and Date of cold Fri¬ 
day, by A. J. Henry; and notes by the editor on history of the barom¬ 
eter, “ tule fog,” the Gran Oultura ” in Puerto Rico, scientific 
assistants, barometric corrections and reductions, meteorology in the 
universities, and meteorological observations at public schools. 

Meteorological observations, C. B. Puelps [Connecticut Storrs 
8ta, Bj>t. 1898^ pp. —A record is given of observations on 

temperature, pressure, humidity, precipitation, cloudiness, and wind 
movement during each month of 1898 at Storrs, and on rainfall during 
the G months ended October 31,1898, at 21 points in Connecticut. The 
mean temperature at Storrs for the year was 48° F.; mean pressure, 
30.04 in.; total rainfall, 31.13 in,; number of cloudy days, 128. The aver¬ 
age rainfall for the State during the 6 months ended October 31 was 
29.54 in. The rainfall was 5.3 in. above the average at Storrs for the ])ast 
10 years, and about 3 in, above the general average for Connecticut. It 
was fairly well distributed throughout the year. The temperature for 
Ai)ril and May was unusually low. The last killing frost occurred on 
May 10. The summer was unusually warm and the weather conditions 
were favorable for nearly all croi>8. 

Work at the station of agricultural climatology of Juvisy dur¬ 
ing the year 1898, C. Flammaeion [Bui, f Min. Agr. France]^ 18 (1899), 
No, .i'j pp, f50-l()9y ph. 7, figH. 7 ),—The work here reported, which was 
mainly a continuation of that of previous years (E. S. R., 10, p. 613) 
included observations on temperature of the air and of the soil at dif¬ 
ferent depths, atmospheric pressure, solar radiation, rainfall, under¬ 
ground water, and photography of atmospheric phenomena. 
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The temperature for each day of 1898 is reported, as well as the 
meaus for 14 years (1885-1898). The results are platted for the year 
aud for the seasous and discussed in some detail. The mean temper¬ 
ature for the year 1898 was 10.7® C. 

The observations on the temperature of the soil were of the same 
character as those of previous years and gave similar results. 

Observations on solar radiation were continued with the form of 
actinoineter described in the previous report (E. S. R., 9, p. 016). The 
results are given in tables and diagrams. The sunshine recorded was 
1,540 hours aud 45 minutes; the calories, 123,269. 

The rainfall was 539.1 mm. in 1898. A diagram shows the rainfall 
at Paris since 1690. The temperature of the rainfall was also taken 
and compared with that of the air. The temperature of the rain was 
uniformly lower than that of the air. The number of days on which 
rain fell was 136. 

The observations on underground water and the results obtained 
were of the same nature as those recorded in 1897. The results of work 
on cloud photography are reported with some excellent reproductions 
of (iloud })hotograph8. 

The diagrams accompanying this report are very ingenious and in¬ 
structive. 

Studies of the atmosphere by means of meteorological in¬ 
struments carried by kites, L. Teissebeno de Boet {Compt, Rend, 
Acad. Sei, PariH, 129 {1899)j N’o. 2j pp, 131y 132), —A brief a(‘COunt is 
given of observations made at Trappes in 1897, 1898, and 1899. By 
means of Hargrave kites observations were made at heights of over 
3,060 meters. It was observed that with clear weather and high pres¬ 
sure the force of the wind decreased with the altitude up to a height 
of 1,500 to 3,000 meters, but that the opposite was true when the 
weather was cloudy and the pressure low. \\'^ithin certain limits of 
altitude the temperature fell very slowly aud sometimes increased with 
the altitude in zones of high pressure. In zones of low pressure the 
fall iu temperature was more rapid. 

Meteorolog;ical observations, W. F. Ellis, R. Roukrtson, and A. Mack ay 
{Canada Ejcpt. Farms 189S, pp. If'iy 24ty 242, 273). —Summaries of observations 
on temncrature, sunsbiue, and x)recipitation at the Central Experimental Farm at 
Ottawa for each month of 1898; general notes on the weather and a monthly sum¬ 
mary of observations ou temperature for the year ended November 30, 1898, at 
Nappau, Nova Scotia; aud a monthly summary of observations at Indian Head, 
Northwest Territories, on temperature, sunshine, aud precipitation during the year 
ended November 30, 1898. 

Summary of meteorological observations, 1899 {Colonia, 5 {1899), No, G, p, 
357 ),—This is a monthly summary of observations on temperature, rainfall, sun¬ 
shine, and direction of the wind made at Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Suifolk, 
England. 

Meteorological summary for 1898 {Maryland Sta, Bpt, 1899, p. VIT ),— 
monthly summary of observations on temperature aud precipitation. The highest 
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temperatnrd was 106° F., July 3; the lowest, 4®, Deo. 15; the mean, 60.2°. The 
total annual precipitation was 85.24 in* 

Meteorological report, J. S. Moore (Misaisaippi Sta, Jipt. 189S, pp, 10,11), —This 
is a summary of the monthly precipitation daring 1897 and 1898, with an average 
for 10 years. The relation of the distribution of the rainfall to the growth of 
crops daring 1897 and 1898 is briefly discussed. 

Some studies in meteorology, £. F. Ladd (North Dakota Sta, lipt, 189S, pp, 13-18, 
30), —Monthly summaries of observations on temperature and rainfall for 7 years 
(1892-1898). The average rainfall at Fargo for 7 years was 19,72 in. 

Meteorology of the year 1899 (Beo, Soi, 4, aer,, 18 (1000), No, 4, pp, 

119-131), —Observations made in France and other parts of Europe and in North 
Africa are summarized and discussed. 

The station of agricultural climatology at Juvisy, 1894, C. Fj.ammauion (Ann, 
Sci, Agron,, 1899, IT, No, 1, pp, 1-31, figa, 16), 

The movements of the air, E. Less (Noted in Sci, [Pam], 4, aer., 12 (1899), 
No, 33, p, 729). 

Explosions to prevent hailstorms, J. Dufour (Chron. Agr, Canton Vaud, IS 
(1900), No. I, pp, 1-13, figa, 3).—k more complete account of what purport to be suc¬ 
cessful experiments in Styiia, briefly noted in E. S. R., 11, p. 823, with descriptions 
of the apparatus and methods used. 

Protection against tornadoes, H. A. Hazkn (Anier, Agr, (mid, td,), 63 (1900), 
No, 3, p. 68), 

Frost warnings and protection, J. W. Smith (Amer, Agr, (mid, ed,), 63 (1900), 
No. 3, p, 82), —An address delivered before the Ohio Board of Agriculture, January, 
1900. 

Climate and plant growth in Argentina (Mitt, Dent, Landw, Geaell,, 14 (1899), 
No, 30, Sup., pp. 113-1 iO; No. 21, Sup., pp, 134-138). 

Kite meteograph construction and operation (Sci. Amer. Sup., 49(1900), No, 
1358, pp, 30166, 20167, figa, 4). 


WATEE—sons. 

A study of the phosphoric acid dissolved in the soil water, 

T. SOHLOBSINO {Ann, Net, Agron,, 1899, 1, Nos. 2, pp. 316-320; .9, pp. 
321-359^ figs, 8 ).—A detailed account of investigations briefly reported 
elsewhere (E. S. R., 10, p. 714). Examinations were made of 8 good 
soils of very different character. In all of these the phosphates, 
although very slightly soluble, were nevertheless dissolved in small 
proportions in water, the amount so dissolved varying from 0.1 to 3 
mg. per liter, but was remarkably constant for one and the same soil. 
It was found that the proportion of phosphoric acid soluble in water 
remained comparatively (jonstaiit in spite of the fact that considerable 
amounts were withdrawn by the roots of plants. On the basis of 
experiments with a variety of crops grown in pots it is estimated that 
during the 25 or 30 weeks of the growing period the soils furnished 
in this way from 10 to 30 kg. of phosphoric acid per hectare. It thus 
appears that while the amount of phosphoric acid present in the soil 
water at any given time is comparatively insignificant, the total amount 
which may thus be furnished to plants during the growing period 
becomes a factor of first importance. 
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On the Bolnbility of the phosphoric acid in tiie surface soil and 
subsoil, J. Seissl {Ztschr. Landw. Versuchw. Oesterr,^ 2 {1899), pp. 
120--124; abs. in Ghem, Gentbk, 1899^ II, Fo. 21, p, 1136; Ohem, Ztg,, 23 
{1899), No. 40, ReperU, p. 149). —The results of examinations of 12 
samples of soil (surface and subsoil) for total phosphoric acid and 
sesquioxids and citric-acid-soluble phosphoric acid are reported. The 
results show that the relation between phosphoric acid and sesquioxids 
was much closer in the surface soils than in the subsoils and that the 
phosphoric acid of the former was more soluble than that of the latter. 
The citrate solubility is very largely determined by the amounts of 
ses(^uioxids and organic matter present, but the lime content also 
undoubtedly exerts an influence in this respect. 

What percentage of phosphoric acid should a good soil con¬ 
tain? A. l^AGNOUL {Ann. Agron., 25 {1899), No. 11,pp. 519^557, fig. 1 ).— 
The author reports pot experiments with crimson clover on 2 soils 
(each a mixture of a number of soils), 1 of which contained 89 mg. of 
total phosphoric acid and 0.18 mg. of assimilable phosphoric acid, and 
the other 160.5 mg. total phosphoric acid and 6.18 mg. of assimilable 
phosphoric acid i)er 100 gm. of soil. One pot of each soil (6 kg.) 
received no fertilizer, while one received 3 gm. of superphosphate. 
From a study of the weight and composition of the crops obtained the 
author concludes that for clover at least the commonly accepted limit 
of 0.1 per cent of phosphoric acid in soils is too low and should be 
raised to from 0.15 to 0.2 per cent. The (|uostion, however, demands 
further study. 

The method employed by the author in examining soils for avail¬ 
able phosphoric acid is as follows: Treat an amount equal to 10 gm. 
of dry soil for 2 hours with 10 cc. (diluted to 50 cc.) of a solution 
of acetic acid prepared by dissolving 120 gm. of (Tystallized acetic 
acid in 1 liter of water, a sufticient additional quantity of the acetic 
acid solution being added to neutralize the lime present in the soil, and 
the solution shaken 10 times during the process. Use 25 cc. of the 
filtered solution, corresponding to 5 gm. of the soil, for the determina¬ 
tion of idiosphoric acid. For this purpose the author uses a colori¬ 
metric method which requires the following solutions: (1) A solution 
of 100 cc. of ordinary ammonia diluted to 1 liter; (2) 70 to 80 cc. of 
sulphuric acid diluted to 1 liter; (3) a 10 per cent solution of potassium 
ferrodyanid; and (4) a type solution of phospho-molybdate containing 
4 mg. of phosphoric acid per liter, prepared as follows: A solution of 
sodium or ammonium iiliosjihate containing exactly 4 mg. of phosphoric 
acid is preci[)itated in the form of iihospho-molybdate, the precipitate 
washed on a filter to remove all excess of ammonium molybdate, and 
then dissolved in the ammonia solution above described, the volume 
being made up to 1 liter with the same solution. The determination of 
phosphoric acid lu soil is made by dissolving the iirecipitate obtained 
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from 26 cc. of the acetic-acid solution in the ammonia solutiou and 
comparing the color with that of the type solution of i>hospho-molybdate. 

Soil temporatnre and moisture, E. F. Ladd {North Dakota 8ta. 
Bpt 1898^ pp. 14-18j 20^ 21). —This is a record of observations on soil 
temperature at depths of 1 to 84 in. during the period from May, 1892, 
to December, 1898, inclusive, and on soil moisture as determined weekly 
in a cultivated field at the college daring May-October for 5 years 
(1892-1896). From data obtained during 1893-1897 it appears that the 
frost lines in an open field at Fargo was between 4 and 5 ft. As a rule 
the frost was found to be out of the ground by May 20. 

The mean monthly temperatures at difierent depths during 7 years 
(1892-1898) are shown in the following table: 


Mean monthly temperatureB for 7 years {1893-1808), 


Month. 

1 inch. 

3 iuchea. 

6 inches. 

12 inches. 

24 inches. 

48 inches. 

60 inches. 

84 inches. 


Degress. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees. 

Degrees, 

Degrees. 

May. 

56.6 

50.8 

46.8 

43.9 

38.7 

84.3 

33.7 

84.8 

June. 

67.0 

61.0 

58.8 

67.6 

51.0 

44.0 

40.0 

88.0 

July. 

74.1 

67.9 

65.2 

63.6 

59.3 

58.1 

40.1 

43.7 

August. 

75.6 

66.2 

04.5 

63.5 

61.0 

56.0 

52.9 

47.4 

September... 

67.1 

60.4 

57.5 

58.4 

57.8 

55.7 

58.0 

49.6 

October. 

48.6 

45.8 

46.2 

48.5 

49.8 

51.3 

51.2 

49.5 


inspection of the above table shows the 1 in. thermometer to give the highest 
record in August, while tlie soil at 3, 6, and 12 in. reaches its maximum temperature 
in July, the soil at 24 and 48 in. reaches an average maximum in August the same as 
for the surface soil at 1 in. in depth, while the soils at a depth of 60 and 84 in. con¬ 
tinued to grow warmer and reached their maximum temperature in September.” 

Soil temperatures at Fargo are compared with those observed at 
Geneva, Y. In connection with the record of the amounts of water 
in the soil during the growing period the yields of various crops on the 
soil are reported. 

Notes on alkali soil in Montana, F. W. Tbaphagien and W. M. 

OoBLEian {Jour. Amer, Ghem. Soc., 21 {1899)j No, 9^ pp. 753-757).— 
Analyses of typical alkali soils of the Yellowstone Valley are reported 
for the purpose of showing the kinds of salts usually present, their 
relative jiroportions^ and their movement in the soil under irrigation. 
(See also E. S. E., 11, p. 223). The alkali of Montana is almost entirely 
of the white variety. 

With the advent of irrigation, the salts, usually deeply located, begin to rise 
to the surface. The water table, formerly many feet deep, approaches nearer and 
nearer to the surface, and of course brings the soluble salts with it. . . . 

^*The best method for combating the evil would appear to be underdrainage, but 
land is so cheap that the expense of such a remedy could not be met. Careful sur¬ 
face flooding, economical use of water and intelligent cropping, are the remedies in 
the hands of the farmer, and properly employed will solve the problem.” 

Analysis of sastern province soils, 0. F. Jubitz {Agr. Jour. Gape 
Good Mope, 15 (1899), No. 11, pp. 695-711). — ^This is a report of analyses 
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(with descriptions of samples] of 27 samples of soils from Komgba Divi¬ 
sion, 28 from the Cathcart Division, and 4 from Queenstown Division, of 
the Province of Cape of Good Hope. This is a continuation of the soil 
survey of the colony, partial reports of which have already been noted 
(E. S. R., 11, p. 328). The average composition of the soils examined 
is as follows : 


Komgha. .. 
Cathcart.... 
Queenstown 


Average oompoaition of eastern Cape of Good Hope soils. 


Number 


1 In fine earth. j 

[ 

of analy- 
sea. 

Fine earth. 

Lime. 

1 

Potasii. 

Phospliorio 

acid. 

Nitrugen.a 


Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

27 

97.0 

0.120 

0.061 

0.027 

0.182 

28 

94.3 

.165 

.109 1 

1 .042 

.101 

4 

93.8 

.280 

.171 

' .028 

.100 


a In soil passing 1 mm. sieve. 


Taken all round there is a fair amount of lime and potash in tlie 
soils of both divisions [Komgha and Cathcart], but they are decidedly 
poor in phosphates.” 

Analysis of Transkei soils, O. F, Juritz {Agr, Jour. Cape Good 
JJope^ 15 {1899), No. 12, pp. 777-J81 ).—Samples of 10 soils from the But- 
terworth, Willowvale, and St. Mark’s divisions of the Colony are 
described and analyses of them reported. This work was done in con¬ 
tinuation of the soil survey of the Colony, partial reports of which have 
already been noted (see above). The average composition of the soils 
is as follows; 


Butterworth 
Willcwvulo 
St. Mark's.. 


Average oomposi/ion of western Cape of Hood Hope soils. 


Niimlwr 


1 Til hue oaith 


Fine earth. 

Linn*. 

Potn«li 

i 

Phunplioric 

acid. 

Nitrogen .a 

ol 

auulysuH. 


_ 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

_ 

Percent, 

Per cent. 

Per oe^U. 

8 

93 22 

0.107 

0 088 

0.02H 

0.160 

4 

98.57 

. 041 

.159 

.045 

.158 

4 

81 46 

. 003 

.084 

.024 

.006 


all! Hcil puasiiig 1 miu. biovo. 


These soils as well as those of other parts of the Colony are especially 
deticient in i)hosphoric sicid. Some of them are also poor in lime, and 
potasli is present in only fair amounts. 

The amount of humus in soils and the percentage of nitrogen 
in the humus as affected by applications of air-slaked lime and 
certain other substances, H. J.Wheeler, C. L. Sargent, and B. L. 
Hartwell {Jour. Amer. Chem. Soe., 21 {1899), No. 11,pp. 1032-1037).— 
This question was studied in experiments with pots filled with soil 
and subsoil from the experimental jdats of the station. 

‘‘The pots employed were galvauized iron ash cans about 26 in. deep and 18 in. 
in diameter, with bottoms inclined toward the center, at which point an opening 
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was left to inaiire drainage. The pots were set into the soil to within 2 in. of the 
tops and agrionltnral drain tiles laid underneathi to prevent the ingress of surround¬ 
ing soil water. One hundred and dfty-four pounds of subsoil and 100 pounds of 
surface soil were placed in each pot. The pots were ftlled in the spring of 1898. In 
1893 and 1894 each manured pot received 7.36 gm. of potassium chlorid and 22.07 gm. 
of dissolved boneblack. In the succeeding years fchese amounts were increased to 
10 and 25 gm., respectively. Wherever nitrogen was applied it was at the rate of 
2.65 gm. per pot. Lime, unless otherwise specified, was applied in the form of air- 
slaked lime, practically free from magnesia, at the rate of 147.2 gm. per pot (4 tons 
per acie). Gypsum was applied so as to furnish the same amount of calcium oxid 
os the air-slaked lime at the rate of 4 tons per acre. Rhode Island capped com 
(maize) was grown in the pots in 1893, oats in 1894, and spring rye in 1895.’’ 

Samples of soil taken after harvesting the rye were examined for 
humus by treatment with hydrochloric acid according to Hilgard, and 
with ammonia by Huston and McBride’s method. Kitrogen in humus 
was determined by the Kjeldahl method in the extract obtained by 
treating the soil with a 2.5 per cent solution of potassium hydroxid. 
The results were as follows: 


Humus and humus nitrogen in limed and unlimed soils differently manured. 


umbers 
of X)ots. 

Manures applied, a 

Humus ni¬ 
trogen in 
dry soil. 

Humus in 
dry soil. 

Nitrogen in 
dry humus. 

21 

Unmanured... 

Per cent. 

0.130 

Per cent. 

3.86 

Per cent. 

3.37 

16,18,25 

Ammonium sulphate. 

.128 

8.93 

:{.26 

16, 22 1 

Aininonium sulplicte, air-slaked lime (1 ton per acre). 

.133 

3.77 

3.53 

17.19,26 

Ammonium sulphate, air-slaked lime (4 tons per acre). 
Ammonium sulphate, calcium sulphate (laud plaster) 
at a rate equivalent in CaO to 4 tons of air-slaked 
lime per acre. 

.126 

3.63 

3.47 

1, 8 

.139 

3.65 

3.81 

20,27 

Without nitrogen and lime. 

.129 

3.75 

3.44 

23,24 

Air-slaked lime (4 tons per acre). 

.189 

3.51 

8.68 

6,13 

Sodium nitrate. 

.143 

8.93 

3.04 

7,14 

Sodium nitrate and air-slaked lime (4 tons por acre) .. 

.183 

8.42 

3.89 


a All of the pots except Ko. 21 received like amounts of potash and phosphoric acid. 


“From the foregoing it will bo seen that without exception the addition of air- 
slaked lime or gypsum resulted in lowering the total amount of liumus, as compared 
with the unmanured plat, yet in every instance the percentage of nitrogen in the 
humus had been increased. In fact the latter statement applies also even where no 
nitrogen was added (i)ots 23 and 24), 

“Where lime was not applied, but nitrogen was employed in form of ammonium 
sulphate, which in the acid soil proved poisonous to plants (pots 16, 18, and 25), it 
will bo observed that the percentage of nitrogen in the humus was even less than 
where no manure was used (pot 21). On the contrary, where nitrogen in the form 
of sodium nitrate was added without lime (pots 6 and 13), the percentage of nitro¬ 
gen in the humus was greater than in the case of the unmanured soil (pot 21). 

“ It is also of special interest to observe that in the case of the unlimed soil, which 
received potash and phosphoric acid but no nitrogen (pots 20 and 27), the percentage 
of humus became less than in the unmanured soil, while, on the contrary, Where 
nitrogen was applied as sodium nitrate and as ammonium sulphate to unlimed soil, 
it is possible that a slight increase in the percentage of humus resulted. The differ¬ 
ences are not great enough, however, to furnish any positive evidence in this 
respect.” 

It is suggested that the increase of humus aud humus nitrogen in 
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the soils to which nitrate of soda was added was due to a storage of 
some of the nitrate nitrogen within the soil in the form of organic mat¬ 
ter, which becomes quickly soluble in ammonium hydroxid,or, in other 
words, passes largely into a condition which permits of its classific^fion 
with that organic complex which is termed humus.’^ 

WeU waters from farm homesteads^ F. T. Shutt {Canada Expt. Farms Epts, 
1898 1 pp, 101-165). — This is a report of analyses with reference to sanitary condition 
of 75 samples of well water from different parts of the Dominion of Canada, with 
suggestions as to means of securing a pure water supply on the farm.* 

Sterilization of drinking water by heat, Dbsmauoux {StMlisation des eaux 
d^aUmentationpar ohaleur. Paris: J. B. Bailliere tj* Sons^ 1898, pp. 17S). 

Irrigation and drainage, F. H. King {Keia York: The Macmillan Co., 1899, pp. 
XXl-^SOS, figs. 163). —This hook is one of the Rural Science Series, edited by L.'H. 
Bailey. The subjects are discussed from the purely cultural standpoint, and not 
from that of the engineer, the aim being deal with those relations of water to 
soils and to plants which must be grasped in order to permit a rational practice of 
a])plying, removing, or conserving soil moisture in crop production.^^ 

The results of the author’s own experiments at the Wisconsin Experiment Station, 
and of his inspection of the irrigation methods of both humid and arid regions in 
this and in foreign countries, have been freely drawn on in the preparation of this 
work. It contains chapters on the following topios: General remarks on the 
importance of water; the extent and geographic range of irrigation; the conditions 
which make irrigation im))erative, desirable, or unnecessary; the extent to which 
tillage may take the place of irrigation; the increase of yield due to irrigation in 
humid climates; amount and measurement of water for irrigation; frequency, 
amount, and measurement of water for single irrigations; character of water for 
irrigation; alkali lands; supplying water for irrigation; methods of applying 
water in irrigation; sewage irrigation; principles of drainage; 2 )ractical details of 
uiiderdrainiug. The subject of drainage is brieliy treated, occupying only 78 out 
of the 502 ])ages of the book. 

The value of the White Nile to Egypt, W. Wii^lc ockh {.Tour. Khediv. Agr. Soo. 
and School Agr., 1 {1899), No, 6, pp. 225-331). —A general discussion of this subject 
with special reference to the recent decision of the government to appropriate money 
for the purpose of clearing the sudd from the White Nile, thereby inlluencing the 
supply of water available for irrigation purposes. 

Influence of forests on underground water, P. Ototzky {Ann. Sex. Agron., 1899, 
11, No, 2,pp. 390-316, figs, 5). —In continuation of observations made in 1895 in the 
steppes (E. S. 11., 9, p. 1011) the author in 1897 studied the position of the under¬ 
ground water in forests in northern Kussia, where the physico-gt'ographical and 
climatic conditions are very different from those obtaining in the 8 te})p 0 s. The same 
conclusion, however, was reached as in the former study, viz, that the level of the 
ground .^ater was always lower in the forest than in adjacent open land. 

The Boil and water conditions of the province of Rheiu-Hessen, of the Rhein- 
gau and Taunus, C. Luedeckk {Mitt. Landw. Inst. Breslau, 1899, No. 2, pp. 45-149). — 
This article describes the typical soil areas of these districts, discusses their geo¬ 
logical relations, and reports chemical and mechanical analyses of a large number of 
samples, with observations on the water relations and spring and underground water 
of the various soils studied. 

Practical treatise on soils; directions for the study, classification, and chart¬ 
ing of soils, A. Nowacki {Praktische Bodenkunde; Anleitung zur Untersuohung, Klassi- 
fikaiion vnd Kartierung des Bodens. Berlin: Pavl Parey, 1899, 3. ed. rev. and enl., pp. 
Flll’j-190, pi. It figs, 9). —This is the third edition, revised and enlarged, of this 
volume of the Thser-Bibliothek series, the first edition of which appearediin 1884. 
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Canadian aoila, F. T. Snurr (Canada Expt Farmt Jtpia, 1898^ pp, 154^1B8), —This 
inolndes reports of partial analyses of 1 sample each of cultivated and virgin soil 
from Grindstone Island^ Magdalen Islands, Quebec, and of 1 sample each of soil from 
Pefferlaw, Township of Nepean, near Ottawa, and Port Arthur, Ontario, with sug¬ 
gestions as to the fertilizers to be used on these soils. 

The geolcgioal aignifioanoe of soil study, E. W. Hiloard (Science, n, aer,, 11 
(1900), No* 867, pp* 8^1,828)* —A brief note on a paper discussiug the value of obser¬ 
vations on soil areas and their characteristic vegetation as a means of delineating 
geological formations, and treating of the ehemico-geological relations between 
soils and the geological formations from which they were derived through subaerial 
agencies. 

Isolation of the organisms of nitrifioation from soil, V. Omrlianski (Centbl, 
Baht* u* Par., 3. Alt., /* (1809), No* 15, pp, 550-561)* 

Soil bacteria, Vibrans (Mitt. Dent* Landw. Gcaell*, 14 (1899), No.2(>, pp* .iolSOA)* 


FEETILIZEES. 

The preservation of barnyard manure, F. T. Snui’T (Canada 
Uxjtt. Farms Rpts. 1898, pp. 126-137 ),—This is a detailed account of 
investigations already partially reported (E. S. ii., 9, p. 822). Particular 
attention was given to two points in these investigations: (1) a compari¬ 
son of the changes occurring during the decomposition of protected 
and exposed manure, and (2) the effectiveness of gypsum as a preserva¬ 
tive. In the first case, of 2 lots (4 tons each) of fresh mixed horse 
and cow manure with litter, alike in composition, one was placed in a 
closed shed, the other in an open wooden bin with a practically water¬ 
tight floor, and both lots were weighed and analyzed inontli by month 
for the period of a year. The analyti(5al data obtained include moisture, 
organic matter, ash, total nitrogen, and nitrogen as ammonia, iiitrates, 
and nitrites, total and available phosplioric acid, and total and available 
potash. ^‘The amounts of total phosphoric acid and i)ota8h obtained 
were those dissolved out of the manure by hot, strong hydrochloric acid 
(sp. gr. 1.115) at the temperature of boiling water; the amounts of these 
constituents designated {is available were obtained by treatment with 
(^lute citric acid (1 per cent) in the cold.” 

From the data obtained, which arc rei>orted in full, the following 
conclusions arc drawn: 

‘^(1) There is a greatiT loss of nitrogen and organic matter from the exposed 
manure than from that protected. The former lost one-third of its nitrogen, the 
latter about one-fifth. Ten per cent more organic matter was destroyed in the 
exposed than in the protected manure. 

** (2) There is practically no loss of potash and phosphoric acid from the protect(*d 
manure. 

^*(3) The exposed rotting manure lost about one-sixth of its phosphoric acid and 
somewhat more than one-third of its potash. 

^^(4) The chief changes, due to ferme|itatiou, take place within the first months of 
rotting, and as far as this experiment' goes there is no apparent benefit in rotting 
for a longer period than 3 mouths. 

[In the experiments with gypsum] three tone of horse and cow manure, mixed 
in equal proportions, were allowed to ferment without the addition of any preserva- 

20139—Ko. 9-3 
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tlve, and an equal weight of the same manure was mixed intimately with "ground 
gypsum or land jdaster at the rate of 50 lbs. per ton of manure. These lots were 
fermented at the same time in separate bins inside the small building used in the 
previous experiment. The manures were placed in the building on July 15, being 
then fresh, made ns compact ns ]iossible and not stirred or otherwise disturbed till 
the close of the experiment, November 15, when they were again weighed and 
samples taken for analysis. From time to time both lots of manures were moistened. 
Ilolli manures, therefore, were, with the exception of the presence of gypsum in 
the c)U<s rotted under the same conditions.” 

The results show that the use of gypsum retarded to a certain extent 
the destruction of organic matter. 

<^Wi<h roHjicct to nitrogen, however, no useful result was observed under the con¬ 
ditions of this experiiiient from the use of gypsum. The amounts in the manure 
rotted witli and without plaster were practically the same. . . . 

“The practical conclusions from this part of this investigation are (1) that the 
pi opcr place to use gypsum is in the stable, where undoubtedly the greater waste of 
nitrogen, as ammonia, frequently occurs, and (2) that when the manure heap is kept 
coiiipael and moist there is not any considerable escape of ammonia.” 

It was found in these experiments that if the manure is kept moist 
loss of ]potash can not be completely prevented without a water-tight, 
nonabsorbent floor. 

Recent studies on the management of manure—lo9s of nitrogen 
in the free state, \\ P.Dehi^rain and Dupont {Ann. Agroji., 25 {JS99)^ 
No. 9^pi>. J01-420). —Previous investigations by the authors and others 
are briefly noted, and an account is given of the changes occurring in 
lots of manun' (‘172.5 to 527.5 gms.), kept for periods of 8, 22, and 49 
days in 1,500 cc. flasks with and without a supply of air. The manure 
was analyzed at tlie beginning and end of the experiments and the 
gaseous i)rodiicts were also collected and analyzed. 

Th(‘ loss of nitrogen in the free state in these experiments varied 
from 4.9 to 13.4 per cent of the total nitrogen in the manure in case of 
aerobic fernieiitation, and from 4.2 to 11.1 x)er cent in case of anaerobic 
fermentation. This confirms the conclusions of Dupont^ and Hebert 
(E. S. K., 4, p. 589) that manure loses nitrogen in the free state during 
fermentation. On the other hand, Schloesing (E, S. K., 3, p. 737) has 
shown that manure may be submitted to fermentation for several weeks 
without loss of nitrogen in the free state. The results obtained in these 
experiments indic.ate that when marsh gas fermentation is energetic 
there is no evolution of free nitrogen. It is suggested that the best 
means of i)romoting this kind of fermentation is to keeii the manure 
very alkaline by frequent wetting with liquid manure. The subject is 
being further studied on a larger scale. 

Recent experiments on the mwagement of stable manure, F. 
Holdefi.eiss {Mitt. Landw. Tnut. Breslan, 1899, No. 2, pp. 233-219 ).— 
These experiments were made with zinc-lined wooden boxes containing 
from 1,580.5 to 1,782 kg. of manure. One box received no preservative, 


Ann. Agron., 14 (1888), p. 1)7, 
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ill one 32 kg. of kainit was used, to a third 31 kg. of superphosphate 
(containing 16 per cent of soluble phosphoric acid) was added. Great 
care was exercised to secure exclusion of air and uniform wetting of 
the manure in all cases. The manure was analyzed at the beginning 
and at the end of the experiment (which lasted about 5 months) with a 
view to determining the loss of dry matter and nitrogen. Observations 
were also made on temperature and evaporation. There was a decided 
loss of organic matter and nitrogen even with the greatest care in 
packing the manure, keeping it moist, and excluding air. The addi¬ 
tion of about 2 per cent of kainit and of superphosphate reduced this 
loss to a minimum. The kainit was as effective as the superphosphate 
in preventing loss, and at the same time it allowed very active fermen¬ 
tation to go on, which improved the availability of the fertilizing con¬ 
stituents of the manure. 

Autumn catch crops—their efficiency as green manure, P. P. 

Dehi^RATN (Compt Rend, Acad, Sci, Parig^ {J899), pp. 139-- 

14i ),—This is a discussion based on experiments at Grignon during 
1897 and 1898, on the value of vetch as a catch crop to follow wheat 
and to be turned under as a green manure for potatoes and sugar 
beets. The growth of vetch varied on the different plats from the 
equivalent of less than 8 tons to about 16 tons of barnyard manure 
(with 11 lbs. of nitrogen i>er ton) per acre. The vetch was turned 
under at the end of October. All of the iilats received an additional 
application of 12 tons of barnyard manure per acre. With both pota¬ 
toes and beets the yields were largest on the plats receiving the 
heaviest green manuring with vetch. 

These results <‘onfirm those of previous years in demonstrating the 
great value ol* autumn catch crops. It is suggested, however, that to 
get the best results these <;rops should be turned under in the autumn. 
If this is delayed until the spring the organic matter will no^ decom- 
l)ose sutliciently so that the following crop can utilize the nitrogen of 
the green manure to the best advantage. 

Fertilizer inspection, 0. D. Woods and d. M. Babtletj’ (Maine 
Sta, liuL 53^ pp, 37-70), —This bulletin is supplementary to Bulletin 50 
of the station (E, S. R, 11, p. 137). It gives analyses of 163 samples of 
fertilizers collected by representatives of the station. The bulletin 
also includes notes on the valuation of fertilizers and a discussion of 
the quality of fertilizers offered for sale in Maine. 

comparison of the results of the analyses of the samples collected by the station 
with the jiercentages guaranteed by the manufacturers shows that, while as a rule 
the fertilizers sold in the State are up to guarantee, in some in8tanc(‘B the particular 
lots of fertilizers sampled are not as good as they should he. The comparisons 
indicate that many of the manufacturers do not intend to do much more than make 
good the minimum guarantee, and it is not surprising that this results in some of the 
goods falling below the guarantee in one or more ingredients.^’ 

Analyses and valuations of fertilizers, L. A. Voobhees and J. P. 
Stbeet (New Jersey Stas. Bui. 139, pp. 59 ).—^Tbis bulletin gives trade 
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valaeH of fertilizing constituents in 1890 and the resalts of examina¬ 
tions of the standard commercial materials supplying them, as well as 
of home mixtures, factory-mixed fertilizers, and miscellaneous fertili¬ 
zing materials. Analyses and valuations are given of 74 samples of 
standard raw materials, 321 brands of complete fertilizers, 30 samples 
of ground bone, 24 samples of home and special mixtures, and 23 
samples of miscellaneous products. Materials examined include, in 
addition to the mixed fertilizers, nitrate of soda, sulphate of ammonia, 
dried blood, ground fish, tankage, cracklings and hoof meal, ground 
bone, saperi)hosphates, muriate of potash, sulphate of potash, and 
kainit. The (ionsumption of fertilizers in New Jersey in 1898 <‘was 
greater than in any i)revious year in which the statistics were gathered, 
being nearly 4,000 tons more than in 1890 and nearly double the amount 
rc‘i)orted in 1889.’' The number of distinct brands was greater than in 
any previous year except 1896. The 321 brands of which analyses are 
reported were the i)roduct of 90 manufacturers. The fertilizers exam¬ 
ined furnished on the average the total amount of jdant food guaranteed, 
but in only 09 per cent of them was it distributed in the proi)ortion stated. 

The average composition, estimated value, and selling price of all 
brands of comjdete fertilizers examined during 1899 were as follows: 
Total nitrogen, 2.41 j total i)hosphoric acid, 10.58 (soluble phosphoric 
acid, 8.27; insoluble phosphoric acid, 2.31); potash, 5.67; station valu¬ 
ation, $19.95; selling price, $27.75; actual difference, $7.80; percentage 
difference, 39.1. Com])arison of these figures with similar data for 
])revious years (E. S. R., 10, p. 1032) shows ‘‘that notwithstanding the 
tendency toward furnishing less nitrogen and more phosphoric acid 
and potash the comi)osition of the average fertilizer has been remark¬ 
ably uniform for the ])ast 8 years.” 

Th(‘ average cost i)er i)Ound of nitrogen in the samples (8) of nitrate 
of soda examined was 12.10 cts.; sulphate of ammonia (1 sample), 14.29 
cts.; dried blood (5 samides), 12.91 cts.; ground fish (10 samples), 13.31 
cts.; tankage (8 samples)—fine, 15.51 cts., coarse, 11.15 cts. The aver¬ 
age cost i)cr pound of soluble phosphoric acid in plain superphosphates 
(10 samples) was 3.05 cts. The cost of phosphoric a(dd in tankage (8 
samples; was—fine, 4.40 cts., coarse, 2.23 cts. The average cost i)er 
pound of i)otash in muriate of potash (13 samples) was 4.03 cts.; in 
kainit (3 samples), I.IS cts.; and in sulphate (1 sample), 5.27 cts. 

Rules for the construction of manuie pits (Deut Landw, Presse, 3/ (1900), ^Vo. 
4, p. SS ).—The rules formulated by a commissiou of the agricultural council of 
Pomerauia. 

Poultry manure (Queenuland Agr. Jour.,G (1900), No, ly pp, SS-35),^A brief sum¬ 
mary of inforuiation on the value of tbis material as a fertilizer. 

On nitrate-reducing bacteria, W. KkI’oer (Chem, Ztg., S3 (1899), No, 80, pp, 848, 
849 ).—A brief reference to investigations which indicated that straw furnishes an 
excellent basis for a culture medium for these organisms. 

A contribution to the knowledge of denitrification and the decomposition of 
animal manures in the soil, K. IIoooyhki (Anzeiger Akad. Wiaa, Krakau, 1899, pp, 
280-411), 
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The deoompoeitiott of nitrates in soils in field experiments, W. Scjiinkidewind 
(Chem, Ztg*, S3 {1899), No, 80, pp, 848, 849), —brief reference to experiments of the 
same character as those noted in E. S. B,, 11, p. 32. In field experiments with mustard 
there was a destruction or conversion into insoluble forms of 13.9 lbs. of nitric 
nitrogen per acre during 5 weeks following the application of 11.13 tons of fresh 
manure per acre. The loss was still greater when the urine or nitrate was applied 
in mixture with the manure. 

On denitrification, T. Pfeiffer (Chem, Zig., S3 (1899), No, SO, p, S49). —This is 
mainly a discussion of the views of Schneidewind and Kriigcr referred to above 
(p. 830). It is stated that at least three factors are involved in the injurious effects 
under consideration, viz, (1) direct injury to plant growth by the large amounts of 
organic matter applied in the manure, (2) the fixation of readily soluble nitrogcm 
due to the increased activity of bacteria, and (3) denitrification proper, and it is 
claimed that many more experiments are needed to determine which of these is the 
controlling factor. 

The use of nitrate of soda as a chemioal fertilizer in agriculture and viticul¬ 
ture (Ann, Soi, Agron., 1899,1, Nos. l,pp. 38-160; S, pp. 161-S07; S, pp. 361-438 ).— 
series of reports of the results of field experiments in the various departments of 
France. 

Is ammoniacal nitrogen of the same value as nitric nitrogen ? (1*. Smkts (Belg. 
nort. et Agr,, 11 (1899), No, 19, pp, 393,394). 

Disposal of sewage and garbage in foreign countries ( IT, S. Spec. Cotisuhir lipit>,, 
17 (1899), pp. 13-3^1). —This consists of reports on this subject made at Ihe instance 
of this Department by consular officers at various places in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Canada, Australasia, Mexico, Central and South America, and West Indies. 

Formulae for preparing fertilizers for different crops, F. B. Gutiikiis ( igr. Caz. 
New South rralcs, 10 (1899), Nos. 7,pp, 605-610; 9, pp. 919,930; 10, pp. 1061 , 1062; 12, 
pp. 1275-1281), 

Recent progress in the field of fertilizer industry, vox (Jri fjieu {Chem. Zig., 
34 (1900), No. 3, pp. 7-10). —This reviews briefly the general business situation, 
advances in the manipulation of fertilizing matc'rials, and improvtuuent in scientific 
and technical processes (especially methods of analysis) relating to fertilizers. 

Commercial fertilizers, H. A. Huston (Purdue Xliiv, Spec. Pul., Aug., 1899, pp. 
8). —^This is a second edition of this bulletin containing additional analyses made 
since the publication of the first edition in May (E. S. R., 11, p. 438). 

Fertilizers, F. T. Siiutt (Canada Expl. Farms Rpts. 1898, pp. 139-161 ).— This 
includes analyses of 6 samples of swamp muck and 2 of Thomas slag, with a brief 
discussion of the fertilizing value of those materials and of South (*arolina 
phosphate. 

Analyses of fertilizing materials, IT. Snyder (Minnesota Sia. liul. 03, pp, 508- 
510 ).— Analyses are reported of nitrate of soda, dried hlood, tankagi*, sheep manure, 
soft-ooal soot, peat-bog ashes, sawmill ashes, aud liard-wood ashes. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers (South Carolina Sta. But. 43, pp.jj). —This 
bulletin completes the report of analyses of fertilizers for the season of 1898-99. It 
contains analyses and valuations of 149 fertilizers, together with notes on valua¬ 
tion, directions for sampling, and regulations governing the sale of commercial 
fertilizers in South Carolina. 


FIELD CHOPS, 

Field eaqperiments with farm crops, W. Saunders, E. Egbert- 
BON, 8. A. Bedford, A. Maokay, and T. A. Shabpe {Canada JSjrpt. 
Farms Rpts. 1898, pp. 16-69.111-114,117-118,151-153, 242-256, 271- 
299, 328-351, 377-^93). —These experiments consist as heretofore (E. 8. 
B., 10, pp. 836, 836) of variety, cnltnral, and fertilizer tests with grain. 
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root, and forage crops. The tests are being carried on at the exi)eri- 
mental farms in Ontario, the Maritime Provincies, Manitoba, British 
Oolumbia, and the Northwest Territoiies. The results of the variety 
tests have been previously recorded (E. S. R,, 10, p. 1035). The dis¬ 
tribution of seed grain by the Central Station at Ottawa and certain 
branch farms is noted. The cultural exi>eriments consist of early, 
medium, and late sowings at different stations of oats, barley, spring 
wheat, peas, turnips, mangels, and flax; distance experiments with 
corn; early and late harvesting of root crops; rotation tests, etc. The 
results of these experiments are tabulated in detail, and in some 
instances averaged for preceding years. 

In Manitoba wheat sown after sweet clover gave better results than 
when sown on wheat stubble, but not as good as when sown on summer 
fallow. Rolling the ground before sowing the seed increased the yield 
of both grain and straw. Seeding with tlje hoe drill gave better 
results than seeding with a press drill or sowing broadcast. Five 
pecks of seed wheat per acre proved better than 4 or H pk. i)er acre. 
Spring-plowed land i)roved better for wheat than fall x>lowed. The 
earliest seeding of wheat gave the best results. S])rinkling either 
clean or smutted seed wheat with a dilute solution of (*.oi)per sulphate 
decreased the percentage of smutted grain in the harvest. I'orinalin 
proved superior to Bordeaux mixture or copper sulphate for (controlling 
the smut in both wheat and oats. Sainjdes of smutted seed steei>ed in 
formalin oven for 5 minutes gav(‘ yields almost free from smut. 

The clovers have imoveii specially valuable as a given manure at the 
Ontario Station. Data are given as to the fall weights of the leaves 
and stems and of the roots taken to a dejith of 9 in. of mammoth red, 
common red, and alsike clover, when secMled the jireceding spring at 
different rates per acre. In one instance clover was allowed to grow 
until the following May before the weighings were made. The weight 
of the given product was nearly doubled by the additional growth. 
This fact has an im[)ortant bearing on the time of idowing under clover 
for green manuring. In one instance clover seed inoculated with 
Nitragin gave nearly double the weight of leaves, stems, and roots 
obtained from sivd not inoculated. In other instances it (considerably 
increased the growth of clover. Once the results did not seem to be 
influenced by its use. Cflover seeded with grain did not decrease the 
yield of grain. 

Early sowing and late harvesting gave th(^ best results with turnips, 
mangels, and carrots. With sugar beets late sowing and late harvest¬ 
ing gave the best yields at Ottawa and the Northwest Territories. In 
the Maritime Provinces, Manitoba, and British Columbia early sown 
sugar beets gave the best yields. The sugar content of beets grown in 
British Columbia varied from 10.4 to IG per cent. Corn in British 
Columbia gave the best h'af growth and matured better when the 
rows were 3J ft. wide or more. In the Northwest Territories the closer 
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the planting in the case of hill culture the better the result, while in 
row culture the reverse was true. Early sowings of flax have generally 
given the best results as regards both seed and straw. Soy beans and 
horse beans have been successfully grown at all the stations. Planting 
soy beans in drills from 14 in. to 2 ft. apart has given the best results. 
When oats and peas were mixed, the seeding containing the largest 
proportion of oats gave the largest yield of grain. 

In the fertilizer experiments at the Central Station, fresh barnyard 
manure has given the best average results on barley, corn, and carrots 
of all the difterent fertilizers and combinations tested during a period 
of 11 years; and rotted barnyard manure on wheat, mangels, turnips, 
and potatoes. Mineral phosphate has been discarded as a fertilizer. 
Ten years’ experience with this material has shown it to possess no 
value as a fertilizer. In rotation tests, wheat alternated with roots 
or corn has given the largest money returns. 

Tabulated data are given as to the date of topping; total weight of 
flrst, second, and third grade dried leaves; and estimated total weight 
l^er acre of dried leaves of 35 varieties of tobacco. ‘‘ The Kentucky Bur¬ 
ley? White Burley, Yellow Pryor, Yellow Mammoth, Connecticut Seed 
Leaf, and Pennsylvania Seed Leaf are, taking everything into consid¬ 
eration, i)robably the most profitable varieties to grow. Some of those 
wliich yielded heavier than these were too late in maturing to reach 
the best condition.” Other minor crops grown at the difterent stations 
are sunflowers^ grasses, Jaiianese millet, spring rye, buckwheat, rai)e, 
and mixed fodder crops. 

Report of the agriculturist and horticulturist, A. .1. McClatguie 
{Arizona ISta. Bpt. 1899^ pp. 242-^^09). —A report is given of cultural 
experiments at the station with sugar beets, plants for green manuring, 
wheat, barley, potatoes, garden vegetables, melons, forage crops, and 
eucalypti; and of the eft’ect of winter irrigation on orchards. The 
horticultural work is noted elsewhere in this issue. 

JSuffar beets ,—Seeding at different dates, early irrigation, and x^l^nt- 
ing on adobe soil were problems investigated in the testing of sugar 
beets. The details are reserved for future publication. The summa¬ 
rized results of the season indicate that beets sown January 18 gave 
better results than when sown February 13 or 26. Kleinwanzlebener 
gave better yields than Vilmorin even on heavy clay soils. Winter- 
sown beets were not benefited by early irrigation. “The best time to 
apply water is when the beets are between 2 and 3 months old.” 
Fairly good results were obtained at the station when beets were sown 
in September and harvested the following March. 

Oreen manure plants .—Yellow sweet clover, (jrimson clover, alfalfa, 
and different varieties of peas were tested. Dates for seeding and 
plowing under the different crops and yields of green and dry matter 
per acre are tabulated. Yellow sweet clover and alfalfa were the only 
plants which gave satisfactory yields. Crimson clover was not a sue- 
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cesB and it is thought doubtful whether peas can be profitably sown at 
the station for green manure. The author st^rtes that yellow sweet 
clover is probably the green manure plant best suited to station 
conditions. 

Wheat ,—The object of the experiment with wheat was to find varie¬ 
ties for introduction of better milling qualities than those at present 
grown. Seventeen varieties were grown, 8 of which were new to the 
region. The central portion of each plat was dressed with horse 
manure. Difi'erent methods of irrigation were tested. Data for the 
experiments are tabulated. Sonora, the variety usually grown at 
the station, i)r()ved the earliest of all the varieties tested. It was sur¬ 
passed in yield, however, by lluby and Feldspar, varieties from New 
Mexico. Seven varieties proved superior to Sonora in milling qualities. 
Of these Itorsa di afulia, liuby, and Jones Winter Fife are considered 
the most promising as regards productiveness and earliness. The 
average inei eased yield of all varieties due to manuring was 18 per 
(*ent. Furrow irrigation gave better results than flooding. 

Harhy ,—Harley was grown for hay and for grain. One bearded, one 
beardless, and one hulless and beardless variety were tested. The 
hulless Nariety lodged the least and gave the largest yield of grain per 
acre. Hotli the hulless and the beardless varieties matured earlier 
than th(' bearded variety and made hay of excellent quality, though 
the ^ ield \n as not (piite so heavy as with the bearded variety. 

VolaiiHH ,—The ])eriod between winter frosts and the intense heat of 
sninmer is so short in Arizona that only early varieties of potatoes can 
1)0 grown. Data for tests of 12 early varieties are tabulated. Early 
Hose, the variety usually grown at the station, planted February 15, 
gave the largest total yield. Some of the ]dat8 were fertilized with barn¬ 
yard manure, some with ashes alone, and some with ashes Jind manure 
eoml)ined. Tlio data are tabulated, but the results are inconclusive. 

Mention is made of the forage ])lants being grown at the station. 

Experiments with com, d. S. Newman {Sovfh CaroVnui Sfa, Bui. 
J/, pp, h ).—Tabulated results, with comments, are given on experi¬ 
ments with corn, inv^olving planting, tillage, distance, and fertilizer 
tests; comparison of kernels from different i)arts of the ear for seed 5 and 
on excessive manuring, tillage, and irrigation. 

Gofn planted on the lev<*l without cultivation, except the cutting out 
of grass and w eeds w ith the hoe, gave i)racti(ially as good yields as 
corn planted in furrows and cultivated shallow the first time, after¬ 
wards deep. Tn general the yield of corn increased with the number 
of stalks per acre. The largest total yield was obtained w’hen single 
kernels were planted m rows 4 ft. apart and 1 ft. distant in the row. 
The alluvial soils on which these exi)eriments were carried out were 
not benefited by the addition of either commercial fertilizers or com¬ 
post. Excessive irrigation produced a succulent growth of corn and 
decreased the total yield. 
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Cotton, J. S. Newman (South Carolina Sta, Bui 46^ jtp. 4 ).—The 
time of application, kind, quantity, and combination of fertilizers most 
suited for the production of lint cotton on sandy upland soil with red 
clay subsoil was investigated. In one group of experiments, fertilizers 
applied April 30 gave better results than when applied February 17, 
but on a somewhat lighter soil the early application usually gave better 
results. The data as to the combinations and amounts of different 
fertilizers applied and yields obtained are tabulated, but the results 
are more or less eoiiflictiug and no conclusions are drawn. 

The effect of nitrogenous fertilizers on the yield and compo¬ 
sition of certain grasses, grains, and legumes, W. O. Atwater 
and O. S. Pheli^s (Connecticut Storrs Sta, Rpt 4898, pp. 113~-203 ).— 
Experiments along these lines have been in progress at the station 
since 1888 (B. S. 11., 9, j). 74G). The object of the investigations has 
been to determine the effect on the yield and composition of certain 
farm crops when fertilized with different kinds and (juantities of nitrog¬ 
enous fertilizers used with uniform quantities of potash and phosphoric 
ac*id. The relative ecionomy of using the different nitrogenous ferti¬ 
lizers has also been studied. 

The plan of the experiment provides for special nitrogen experi¬ 
ments’’ in which 320 lbs. of dissolved boneblack containing 53 lbs. of 
phosphoric acid, IGO lbs. of muriatcof potash containing 82 lbs. of ]X)tash, 
and different quantities of either nitrate of soda, siiljihate of ammonia, 
or dried blood, sufficient in each instance to furnish 25, 50, or 75 lbs. 
of nitrogen per acre, were used; and for ^‘soil test exiieriments” in 
which fertilizers containing 53 lbs. of phosphoric acid, 25 lbs. of nitrogen, 
and 82 lbs. of potash weie applied on different test jdats, singly and 
in combinations of two and three. The detailed data for the different 
experiments since the beginning of the work in 1888 are tabulated and 
all the results, including those obtained in 1898, are considered 
together. 

The experiments with mixed grasses for hay (E. S. R., 5, j). 578) show 
a regular increase in yield with each increase in the amount of nitrogen 
applied in connection with the mineral fertilizers, though the yield when 
75 lbs. of nitrogen was applied was but little greater than when only 50 
lbs. was used. Mineral fertilizers increased the yield of* the mixed grasses 
but slightly and were used at a financial loss. The net profit resulting 
from the use of 25 lbs. of nitrate nitrogen in ^onnection with mixed 
mineral fertilizers was at the rate of $3.05 per acre; when 50 lbs. of 
nitrate nitrogen was used with mineral fertilizers, the profits averaged 
$6.G1 i)er acre; and when 75 lbs. of nitrogen was used with the mineral 
fertilizers, $4.47 per acre. The profits were slightly less when sulphate 
of ammonia was used as a source of nitrogen, though the proportionate 
profits with the different amounts aiqdied were about the same. 

The protein content of the hay was moirkedly affected by the nitroge¬ 
nous fertilizers. It increased quite uniformly with each increase in 
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the quantity of nitrogen applied. On the plats where mineral ferti¬ 
lizers alone were used, the jiroteiii content of the crop averaged 7.83 
-pev cent. The protein increased to 7.95 per cent when 25 lbs. of nitrate 
nitrogen was added to the mineral fertilizers, to 8.40 per cent when 
50 lbs. was added, and to 9.42 i)er cent when 75 lbs. was added; and 
the effects wore practically the same when the source of the nitrogen 
was sulphate of ammonia. 

increaso ill the total yield of protein was relatively much larger than the 
iiicreaHe in the total yield of dry matter; for if the yields from the plats upon which 
the mineral fertilizers only were used he tahen as a hasis, the relative yields fropi 
the plats upon which 25, 50, and 75 lbs. of nitrogen was used in addition to the 
minerals, were respectively as follows: Of dry matter, 137, 177, and 188 per cei^t; 
of i>roteiu, 127, 188, and 222 per cent/^ 

With corn, the yield of both grain and stover regularly increased 
with the amount of nitrogen in the fertilizers apjdied until the nitrogen 
in the latter readied 50 lbs. per acre. Increasing the nitrogen content 
of the fertilizers to 75 lbs. per acre increased the yield but slightly. 
The protein content of the grain, on the other hand, gradually increased 
with each increase in the amount of nitrogen applied. 

“Thus in the experiments with nitrate of soda as a source of nitrogen, the propor¬ 
tions of protein were ns follows: In the corn from the mineral plats, 10.13 per cent; 
from the plats with 25 lbs. of nitrogen, 10.80 ]>er cent; from the jilats with 50 lbs. 
of nitrogen, 11.50 per cent; from the plats with 75 lbs. of nitrogen, 12.07 per oont.^^ 

When sulphate of ammonia was Uvsed as a source of nitrogen, the 
protein increased with each additional amount of nitrogen applied, but 
the i)ercentages were not so high as >vheii the nitrate of soda was used. 
An increase in percentage of protein did not follow an increase in the 
amount of dried blood used, but as only 2 experiments with dried 
blood were made, tlie results are not considered conclusive. The most 
economical results obtained with the different fertilizers on corn were 
obtained from the plats fertilized with nitrate of soda in connection 
with the mineral fertilizers at the rate of 160 lbs. (25 lbs. of nitrogen) 
l)er acre. 

One soil test and 2 special nitrogen experiments were made with oats. 
The yields and composition of the oats grown on the different plats are 
tabulated and discussed. Unfavorable seasons and soil conditions 
make* it practicable to draw only general conclusions. ^‘Iii all the 
experiments in which nitrogen was used, the yield was markedly 
increased. In general, the results are similar to those obtained with 
mixed grasses and corn. The effect of the nitrogen on the comimsition 
of the crop, especially of the seed, was quite marked. This was most 
noticeable on the plats to which nitrate of soda was applied. ” 

Plats of timothy, orchard grass, tall meadow fescue grass, tall red 
top, tall meadow oat grass, and broine grass were grown. The com¬ 
paratively small size of the plats made it impracticable to estimate the 
yield per acre of the different x>lats, but the composition of each of the 
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different species as influenced by increasing amounts of nitrogen was 
studied. These data are tabulated. The effect of the nitrogen in 
increasing the protein of the crop was more noticeable in this instance 
than with any of the preceding crops mentioned. The average protein 
content of the grass grown without fertilizers was 7.62 per cent; with 
mineral fertilizers alone, 7.39 per cent; with mineral fertilizers plus 25 
lbs. of nitrogen, 9.72 i)er cent; and with mineral fertilizers plus 75 lbs. 
of nitrogen, 12.49 per cent. 

The report upon experiments with legumes is confined to cowpeas 
and soy bean. Mineral manures greatly increased the yields of these 
crops, but there was no increase whatever in the fodder yield of cow- 
I)eas when nitrogen was added to the mineral fertilizers. The yield of 
soy-bean seed was slightly increased by the addition of nitrogen, but 
not sufliciently to make its use at all economical. Little relationship 
seemed to exist between the quantity of nitrogenous fertilizers applied 
and the dry matter and protein content of the resulting crops of either 
cowpcas or soy beans, though a slight increase in protein content fol¬ 
lowed the application of the larger amounts of nitrogen. 

The comparative efl'ects of increasing the amounts of nitrogenous 
fertilizers on the yield of dry matter and protein of grasses and com 
as compared with the yields of cowpeas and soy beans by use of simi¬ 
lar amounts of the same fertilizers are shown in the following table: 


1 ieldn of dry matter and protein in different oropn similarly fertilized. 


IVrtilizcrH. 


Minmtlfl onl3r. 

-f- iiitrop'U 2Ti Iba . 
Miueraln nitioj^eii 50 Ibn , 
Minerals { nitrogen 75 lbs.. 



GraHR«H. 

Coni, grain. 

('owpoaa, 
green jilant. 

Soy beans, Beeds. 

matter. 

Protein. 

Dry 

matter. 

1 Protein. 

Ilry 

matter. 

* Protein. 

Dry 

matter. 

Protein. 


iVrce 

Per ci. 

Per ot. 

Per et. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Per et. 

Per ct. 


IbO 

100 

lOU 1 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


137 

127 

185 1 

143 

104 

100 

102 

105 


177 

188 

165 1 

181 

100 

101 

115 

120 

•• 

188 

222 

168 1 

1 

200 

98 

100 

117 

123 


The i)ractical results of the work are thought to teach the necessity 
of adapting the fertilizers to the crops grown. The true grasses, like 
timothy and redtop, are most benefited as regards yield and composi¬ 
tion of ci’op by the ai)i)lication of immediately available fertilizers like 
nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia during the early stages of 
growth. Slow-acting nitrogenous fertilizers may be used on corn. , The 
yield of legumes is considerably increased by the application of mineral 
fertilizers, but is only slightly affected by the use of nitrogenous 
manures. 

Fertilizer experiments with mangel-wurzels, Swedish turnips, 
€Uid grass (Bpt. Agr. Ejrpts, Cornwall County Council j 1898^ pp. 3-26^ 
43j 44 ),—A large number of field experiments with fertilizers are 
reported. As a result of 991 experiments, extending over a period of 
2 seasons, the following fertilizer formula is recommended for mangel- 
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wurzels: 2 cwt. of sulphate of amiuoiiia, 3 to 0 cwt. of superphosphate, 
and 2 cwt. of kainit per acre drilled with the seed, and 4 cwt. of nitrate 
of soda, 4 cwt. of salt, and 2 cwt. of kainit iier acre broadcast, the salt 
and kainit being ai)plied at seed time, 1 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre 
just after the roots are hoed, and the remainiug 3 cwt. of nitrate of 
soda in 3 equal quantities at intervals of alK)ut 3 weeks. 

As a result of 2,047 experiments, extending over a period of 3 seasons, 
the following fertilizer formula is recommended for Swedish turnips: 
C cwt. of superphosphate, 2 cwt. of kainit, and if there is a probable 
deficiency of nitrogen in the soil, 4 cwt. of nitrate of soda per acre 
drilled in with the seed. The results of fertilizer tests on grass are 
tabulat(Ml, but no formula is recommended and no conclusions are draw*n. 

A preliminary report is made of experiments with fertilizers to deter¬ 
mine those best adapted for i)ermanent pasture land. The results of 
the test aie tabulated, but in this case also no conclusions are drawn. 
An application of 10 cwt. of basic slag and 1 cwt. of muriate of potash 
per acre gave tlie beat results, giving a yield of 9,333 lbs. of hay as 
against 4,442 lbs. from a check plat unmanured. 

The influence of commercial fertilizers on the quality of the 
Irish potato, It. J. Davidson {Virginia 81a. J>ul. 92,pp. 97-l()H), — A 
study extending over a period of 3 years was made to determine the 
effect of different amounts and combinations of commercial fertilizers 
upon the quality of Irish potatoes, and also to observe in what manner 
the amount of plant food taken up by ])otatoes is affected by fertilizers. 

Three varieties of potatoes were used: Charles Downing, Early Ohio, 
and Sunrise, and 23 plats given to the culture of each. The fertilizers 
used were nitrate of soda, acid phosphate, and muriate and sulphate of 
])otash. Four plats in each aeries were left unfertilized. The yields 
and (*omposition of the ]>otatoes grown on each plat are shown in tab¬ 
ular form and the results discussed. 

No difference was observable in the effect of the fertilizers on the 
different varieties of potatoes. The highest percentage of dry matter 
was found in the potatoes grown on the unfertilized jdats, an average 
for these plats of 22 per cent. The lowest content of dry matter found 
in any of the sam])le8 was 19.91 jier cent. These potatoes were grown on 
plats excessively fertilized with all three essential elements. Between 
these two extremes considerable irregular variation occurred. The 
average content of dry matter of potatoes grown on the plats fertilized 
with muriate of potash was 20.45 per cent and on the plats fertilized 
with sulphate of potash 21.20 i)er cent, a slight advantage in favor of 
potatoes grown with the suli)hate. The average starch content of the 
potatoes grown on the unfertilized plats was 08.37 per cent, and on the 
fertilized plats 69.54 i^er cent. On the plats fertilized with the muriate 
of potash the starch content of the potatoes was 69.99 per cent and on 
the sulphate plats 69.35 per cent. But little difference was observable 
in the starch content of potatoes grown on different plats, whether one 
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or more fertilizers were used or whether small or large amonots were 
applied. 

** It can therefore safely be said, in sninniing np the evidence aa given of these 
results, that fertilis'crH have vei^ little effect on the starch content. The starch 
does not sdem to be affec^ted much by either the large or small application, nor does 
it make very much difference whether we use muriate or sulphate of potash.’’ 

The crude ash content of the potatoes seemed to be but little affected 
by the fertilizers. It was slightly increased when muriate of potash 
was used, due to an increased absori)tion of chlorin by the plant. The 
increase in chlorin was found to vary directly with the amount of 
muriate of potash used. The conclusions of the author may be summed 
up as follows: 

Commercial fertilizers tend to diminish the content of dry matter in 
IKitatoes and to slightly increase the starch and ash content. “ Neither 
the kind nor amount of fertilizers has any appreciable effect on the 
percentage of nitrogen, ])hos}>horic acid, and potash contained in the 
potatoes. The percentage of clilorin is considerably increased when 
muriate of i>otash is used, and the more muriate used the higher the 
percentage of chlorin. Potatoes grown with muriate of i)otash con¬ 
tain less dry matter but slightly more starch than those grown with 
sulphate of potash.’^ 

^ Experiments on the cultivation of different varieties of tobacco 
on the Signakski and Sochinski Experimental Tobacco Planta* 
tion {Sehic, Kho;:, i, Lyenov.^ 19 i (1t^99)y Jvne^pp. 181-5/)8). —Variety 
tests and culture experiments were made to determine the influence on 
yield and quality of tobacco, of thickness of planting, and of the num¬ 
ber of leaves left on the plant when transplanted. The varieties ‘‘Pla- 
tana*’aud “ Samsooii,^^ both of Asia Minor, and ‘"Dubec,” of Macedonia, 
were found best suited to the soils of the region, liesults of the X 5 ul- 
ture experiments tend to show that within certain limits the yield of 
tobacco increases with the thickness of x>1anting and with the larger 
number of leaves left on the seedlings when transplanted. The thick¬ 
ness of jdauting has also an important influence on the quality of 
the tobacco. The gt eater the distance the xilauts are sot apart, the 
more iiifeiior the quality; or, stating it in another way, the quality of 
tobacco improves up to a certain limit with the increased thickness 
of planting.— p. fireman. 

Experiments in the culture of the sugar beet in Nebraska, H. 

H. Nicholson and T. L. Lyon {Nebraska Sta. BuL GO^pp. 34, Jigs. 6, dgm, 
1). —This bulletin records the results of cultural and fertilizer experi¬ 
ments and of variety and seed tests with sugar beets during the season 
of 1898. 

The experiments were conducted on a 5-acre plat of typical sugar- 
beet soil at Ames, in the Platte River Valley. In addition to this 
experiihental plat the station had the privilege of using for purposes 
of investigation 300 acres of sugar beets, including 30 different varie- 
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ties, planted by the Standard Cattle Company of the same place. 
Mechanical and chemical analyses are given of the gumbo and sandy 
loam soils of this farm. Field notes on the growth of beets on plats 
differently treat^-d arc given, and the results of the different experi¬ 
ments shown in tabular form. The results of the season's work led to 
the following conclusions: 

advantage was derived this year from the use oflargo socd^' or heavy 

seed.'’ 

''The most satisfactory method of planting was in rows 18 in. apart; and thinning 
out the beets to 8 in. in the row, as compared with rows 30 in. apart with beets 4 in. 
apart, and also as compared with hills 18 by 8 in. apart. 

"Shallow cultivation and hoeing arc ]>referable to deep cultivation and hoeing. 

"A slightly increased yield of betds was produced by the ust‘ of commercial thr- 
tilizers, but no improvement in sugar content and purity. 

"A comparison of a light soil with a heavy one showed that beets on the former 
matured more rapidly, hut those on the heavy soil attained the higher sugar content 
and purity." 

The labor-saving devices employed in the rapid analysis of between 
6,000 and 7,000 specimens of sugar beets, used as mothers for the pro¬ 
duction of seed, are described in considerable detail, and results given 
of germination tests of 15 samples of imported sugar-beet seed and of 
examinations of the same with reference to purity. 

Report of the results obtained on the experimental fields at 
Dodd’s Reformatory, 1898, J. P. B’ALBUCiUEUciXiK and »1. K. Bovell 
{lipt* Expt, Ficlda DodePs lief or m, [Barhados^^ pp,39 ).—Part 1 of 

this report shows the amount and composition of rainfall during the 
years 1896-1898, and part 2 includes reports of experiments with com¬ 
mercial fertilizers on sugar cane. The size of the plats, nature of the 
soil, and similar data liave been previously noted (E. S. U., 10, j). 40). 
Eesults secured in 1898, as shown by tables, are commented upon and 
summarized. The use of nitrogen, either in the form of sulphate of 
ammonia, nitrate of soda, or dried blood, with mineral fertilizers 
resulted in an increase in tonnage of cane, volume of juice, available 
sugar, and profits. An application of GO lbs. of nitrogen per acre 
in the form of sulphate of ammonia led to an increase of sugar aud 
profits, but when the amount was increased to 80 lbs. per acre, a loss 
followed. Both sulphate of ammonia and nitrate of soda proved supe¬ 
rior to dried blood as sources of nitrogen. The use of phosifiiate 
fertilizers in addition to nitrogen and potash resulted regularly in a 
decrease of sugar and i)rofitN, except in one instance where super¬ 
phosphate was used at the rate of 40 lbs. per acre. Increasing the 
amount of phosphate increased the loss in each instance. The use of 
potash in connection witli nitrogen and phosphoric acid regularly 
increased the yield of cane. Juice, sugar, and profits. The increase of 
profits was very small, on the average, and was greatest in the case of 
the plat which received 60 lbs. of imtash per acre applied in fJauuary. 
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Applying all the potash in January gave slightly better results than 
applying part in January and part in June. 

A summary of all the experiments shows that applications of 30 
tons of barnyard manure were unprofitable. The use of mineral fer¬ 
tilizers alone did not increase the yield of sugar. ^‘Nitrogen was the 
manorial constituent which chiefly governed the return of sugar and 
profit. When applied in addition to mineral fertilizers it gave the best 
return when applied to tbe amount of 60 lbs. of nitrogen per acre in 
either of the active forms of sulphate of ammonia or nitrate of soda.^ 

A large number of varieties, mainly seedlings, of sugar cane were 
tested. Nineteen of the varieties grown yielded over 7,000 lbs. of avail¬ 
able sugar per acre, the yields of cane varying from 29 to 48 tons per 
acre, and the juice containing from 14.45 to 19.27 per cent of sucrose. 
Some of the best varieties were among the selected seedlings, and of 
these the best results were given by Bnrk and Demerara seedlings. 

Improvement of cane by selection on the basis of analysis has been 
undertaken but no results have as yet been reached. 

Report on the results obtained on the experimental fields at 
Dodd’s Reformatory, 1899, J. P. d’Albuquerque and J. E. Bovell 
(Bpt. JEorpt. Fields DodWs Reform. [Barbados^ 1899y pp. 38), —This 
report is similar in character to the report for 1898 (see above). The 
experiments there reported were continued in 1899 under entirely simi¬ 
lar conditions. Hurricanes and drought seriously interfered with the 
results of the year. ^‘This was especially noticeable with the nitroge¬ 
nous applications, neither sulx>hate of ammonia nor nitrate of soda 
being applied with profit. Dried blood, however, gave an increase in 
sugar and profit. The addition of superphospate of lime to fertilizers 
containing nitrogen and potash resulted in every case in loss. In one 
instance a plat fertilized with 100 lbs. of basic slag gave an increased 
yield in available sugar and was used at a fair prolit.^^ The application 
of sulphate of potash was in every case followed by favorable results, 
and these results were most favorable in the case of the plat receiving 
sulphate of potash at the rate of 40 lbs. of potash per acre, applied in 
January. 

In the variety tests selected seedlings gave better results than older 
varieties. Among these Demerara seedlings and Barbados seedlings 
again stand at the head. 

Wheat and oats, rye and barley, E. J. Eedding {Georgia Sta. 
Bui. 44j pp. 19). —Popular directions for the culture and manuring of 
wheat and oats for grain and for the culture of barley and rye for 
pasture. Part of the data here recorded has been previously noted 
(E. S. E., 3, p. 387). 

Eesults at the station seem to favor the use of fertilizers for wheat 
and oats which contain relatively large amounts of nitrogen. Nitrate 
of soda is especially recommended as a top-dressing for oats. Tests of 
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a number of varieties of oats grown at the station in different years 
are recorded in tabular form. Texas Bust Proof is considered the most 
reliable variety to grow in the Sonth. Appier is also a good variety. 
Winter Turf oats liave not proven desirable at the station. Fertilizer 
formulas are suggested for both oats and wheat. 

Memoranda of the origin, plan, and results of the field and other eacperi- 
ments conducted on the farm and in the laboratory of Sir John Bennett Iiawes 
at Rothamsted, England, J. H. Gilbkrt (lieport io the Lawes Agr, ’Sruet Committee^ 
1890y pp, U,i, fign, Sf HgniH, 7).—This is a report on tho work of the Kothameted Experi- 
nioiit Station containing summarized results of its work from organization to the 
present 1 iine. The year 1899 was the fifty-sixth year of the experiments. The work 
carried on there has already been fully described in Bulletin 22 of this Office (E. S. 
11., 1, pp. 272, 280, 385, 387, 390, 398, 415). 

Report of the farm overseer, F. Gili^andebs {Ne^o Zealand Dept. Agr. Rpt. JS99, 
pp. 17^1-197).—A large number of variety and fertilizer tests with barley, 

wheat, ])otatoe8, turnips, uiangel-wnrzels, carrots, sugar beets, kohl-rabi, peas, and 
cabbage art‘ leportod. 

Experiments with crops, W. Sombhvii.i.b CouneiU Cumberland, Durham, 

and Northumberland, Tech. Education, Itpt. 6 {1897), pp. 7-ll(>, dgmn. «>).—Results are 
given of lotation and fertilizer experiments with barley, oats, potatoes, and various 
root Clops groi^n in tbe counties of Durham, Cnmberland, and Northumberland in 
England. Feitilizer experiments on pasture and old hay fitdds are also recorded. 

Culture of hardy alfalfa, G. d’Utra {Uol. Inet. Agr. Sao Paulo, 10 {1S90), No, 8, 
pp. 4?).—Data on tbe yield and chemical composition of Medicago media and 
M. ftaUra harvested before, during, and after bloom. 

Cotton culture in the German colonies, E. liKNRici {Tropmpjlanztr, d {1890), 
No. //, pp. 5dn^5iS). 

Manuring meadows {Deut. Landto, Presne, 120 {i899), No. 95, p. 1071), —Mineral 
fertili /018 were used on low meadows withoutolfect. Nitrogenous fertilizers (nitrate 
of soda; gieatly increased the fields. 

Commeicial fertilizers for natural and artificial meadows, K. Zaciiakkwic/ 

{Prog. Agr. it Tit. {Ed. IdEsi), 21 {19(H)), No. 5, pp. 155-10(1 ).—Gouipleto eommereial 
lertili/eis were compared with liberal amounts of barnyard and liquid manures for 
natural and artificial meadows. Both the heaviest yields and the greatest financial 
profits were obtained on the ]»lats fertilized with commercial fertilizers. 

The opuutias, J. W. Totmfa {Ancona Sta. Rpt. 1809, pp. 240). —Mention is made 
of the work of selection and hybridization of cactus fruits which is now being car¬ 
ried out ill the university garden for tbe purpose of increasing their economic value 
as food ])lantM, 

The ground nut (Arachis hypogaea), C. Bknson {Dept. Land Records and Agr,, 
Madras, Vol. IJ, llnl. 27, pp. 120-144). —Statistics on the decreasing production of 
peanuts in some of the more important peanut-growing districts of India, with a 
discnSttioti of the probable cause (soil deterioration) and analyses of 6 peanut soils. 

Saltbushes, T. W. Kihk {New Zealand Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1899,p.$07).—A brief report 
is given of experiments with Alriplex nnmmularia, A. halimoidea, and ^4. leptooarpa. 
All these plants grew well, were <j[uite resistant to drought, and were freely eaten 
by stock. 

A monograph on the sugar beet, W. Hbrzo<} {Monographie der ZuckerrUbe, Ham¬ 
burg: Leopold Toss, 1899, pp. ¥11^-170). 

The sugar beet in Italy, C. Mancixi {La barhabietola da zuochero in Italia. Rome: 
IL Loeecher ^ Co,, 1899, pp, ISO), 

Sugar beets, C. D. Smith and R. C. Kkdzir {Michigan Sta, Spec, Bui, 10, pp, 4),— 
Cultural directions for the use of sugar beet growers. 
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Ifaniuiiig sugar beats with potash on heavy soils, O. Fkuwikth ( Wuntemburff, 
Weknbl, Landw,^ 1899, No» St, pp, 8tl~8tS). 

A report of progress in beet and beet seed culture {Bl, Zaokerriihenhau, 7 (looo), 
No, 1, pp, 8--13 ),—Experiments with mapnres and fertilizers on sugar beets. 

The question of woody beets, A, KrChbmann {Deut, Jxindw, Prease, 36 (1809), 
No, 95, p, 1069), —To prevent the frequent ocourronoe of sugar beets going preiiia- 
tnrel}' to seed and thus forming woody roots, the author recommends that spring 
sowings be delayed, especially when the spring is cold and backward, that the 
plants be well and frequently fertilized with nitrate of soda during the early stages 
of growth, and that frequent cultivation be practiced. 

The distribution of sugar in beets as related to the paying for beets according 
to sugar content, A. M. (BL Zuoken^Uhenhau, 6 (1899), No. IS, pp, 278-388, figs. 11), 

Seedling sugar canes, crop 1899, Carmody (Bui, Bog, Bot. Gard. Trinidud, 1898, 
No, 21, pp, 2V1--22S). —The composition of 39 best canes grown by the botanical 
department in 1899 is reported. Brief statements are also iiiadu concerning tlie 
crop. 

Improvement of sugar cane by chemical selection (Sugar, 12 (1900), No. 8, p. 46), 

The cultivation and improvement of tobacco in Spain, ,J. Rallo v (UiMPUZano 
(Tratado del cultitH) g henefioio del tahaoo en la Peninsula, Madrid: J, de Castro, 1899, 
pp. 87), 

Culture of tobacco in Mexico (Tahao, 19 (1^00), No, 86i, pp. 3, 4; to (1900), No. 
866, p. 8 ),—Brief survey of the possibilities of tobacco culture in Mexico. 

Intensive culture of wheat, Heuhekt (Culture intensive du hie, Paris: J. B, 
BaillUre Sons, 1899, pp. 40). 

Studies and investigations on the grain of wheat, E. P''ri(U 1 ot (PAudes etrecherches 
sur le grain de hie, Paris: J. li, Bailliere Sons, 1899, pp. 287, figs. 26). 

Rust resistant wheats (Agr. Jour. Cape Good Hope, 16 (1899), No. 13, pp. 837-830).-^ 
Methods of securing rust resistant wheats by selection are noted. 

HOETICULTUEE. 


Tomatoes: Composition and food value; loss of nutrients in 
canning, H. Snyder (Minnesotn Sta, Bui, 03, pp, 613-517, Jig. /).— 
Aualyses wen* made of 3 sorts of tomatoes, with the following results: 

(Composition of tomatoes. 


Sucrose (cane sugar) ., 
Dextrose (glucoHC) .... 
Leviiloso (Fruit sugar) 

Prott^in. 

Anuds. 

Fnt. 

Malic acid.. 


Insoluble in iioid. 
UiidetennintHi.... 
Water. 

Total. 

Total HoiidH 


Yarietj^ 


Acme. 

Livingston. 

Dwarf 

Aristoornt, 

Per cent. 

/Vr cent. 

Per cent. 

1.60 

1.62 

1.73 

1.12 

1.12 

1.03 

I.IU 

1.12 

1.03 

.W> 1 

.60 

.44 

.30 

.40 

.36 

.05 



.37 

.47 

.41 

.60 

.56 

.54 

.32 

.34 

.37 

.25 

. n 

.16 

93.61 

93.76 

! ^ 93. 93 

100 

100 

100 

6. 39 

6.24 

0.07 


Some of the-constituents were studied in considerable detail. Thus 
the author found that the same amount of sugar could not be obtained 
20139-“No#' 
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from the dry residue of the tomato as from the fresh material* This 
change was attributed to the combined action of heat, organic acids, 
and ferments present. 

deetructiou of the levulose [of the tomato] hy the prolonged drying in the 
presenco of the malic acid explains the discrepancy in the sugar percentage of the 
tomato ns obtained by different analysts, because some have obtained their sugar 
results from the dried residue, while others have used the fresh material. This 
chemical change is not necessarily confined to the levulose of the fresh sample. 
When the tomato is dried, the sucrose undergoes inversion, and the levnlose thus 
formed undergoes the same change as the preexisting levulose. That this is true is 
indicated from the results [obtained] and by direct experiments. . . . This same 
change was observed uhen solutions composed of sucrose, levulose, and malic acid 
were evaporated ami hoateil in a water oxen. j, 

^*The fact that the mixed angars of the tomato suffer such a material change in 
drying indicates that the sugar in the <lried residue of fruits and vegetables may 
not always be taken as representing the sugar content of the fresh suhstaiice. Dry¬ 
ing in a vaciiiini would probably be the only way of avoiding those changes. . . , 
‘'The direct extraction of the dry matter of the tomato gives about 0.5 per cent of 
ether extraci, common^ called fat. If the residue is first extracted with alcohol, a 
mucli smaller amount of ether extract is obtained, as will be observed from the fol¬ 
lowing results; 

IVr cent. 


Direct c\tiaction of losidue.0.49 

Aftei oxtriK'tion with alcohol.05 

Ether extract 1, soluble in aleohol.41 


“From these lesiilts it is ox ident that about iH) per cent of the etbcT extract of the 
tomato consists of iioii-latty material.” 

Tlie loss of nutrients by rejecting the juice in canning tomatoes was 
investigated, a comparative test being ma,de in which cans were pre- 
inired with and without juice. As shown by analysis there was a loss 
ol* 22 i)er cent of the total sugar when 3 lbs. of tomatoes was canned 
without juice. 

Report of the horticulturist, W. T. Macoun {Canada Expt. Farmn 
Jtpts. ]S9S,j)p. 114-117j 119-lQl^ pis, 5’).—Historical notes are 

given on Kussiaii fruits grown at the (Central Exjieriinental Farm since 
1888, with descriptive notes on a number of varieties of af)ple8, pears, 
])luins, and cherries. Tests are reported of 25 varieties of graxies, 50 
of currants, and 25 of strawberries. Descriptions are given of 4 new 
varieties of gooseberries originated by W. Saunders. 

The cover croi)8 sown August 1, 1897 (E. S. R., 10,p. 840), ‘‘came 
through the winter in si>lendid condition.” Contrary to the usual iirac- 
tice, clover sown as cover crop in the orchards was not i>lowed under, 
partly because the soil in the orchard is a sandy loam which is easily 
moved by the wind, and partly to determine whether tlie trees would 
sufler in time of drouglit. Notwithstanding an exceptionally dry sum¬ 
mer, neither clover nor orchard seemed affected by drought except in a 
small part of the Russian orchard. 

Descriptive notes are given on a number of seedling apples, pears, 
and plums. A list is given of those vegetables which have proved 
best and most satisfactoiy at the Central Experimental Farm. Tests 
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are reported of 25 varieties of i>ea8 and 103 of tomatoes. The 6 
wrinkled varieties of tomatoes which gave the best average yields in3 
years are Early Bermuda, Extra Early Jersey, Early Richmond, Money 
Maker, Democrat, and Conqueror. The 12 smooth varieties which 
have given the best results in the same time are Brinton Best, Balti¬ 
more Prize Taker, Extra Early Advance, Canada Victor, Comrade, May¬ 
flower, Livingston Favorite, Early Ruby, Cardinal, Atlantic Prize, 
Thorburn Longkeeper, and Matchless. 

Brief mention is made of the progress of the work in forestry. The 
arboretum has been mucli augmented during the year. 

The pruning of young £ruit trees, G. II. Powell {Delaware Sta. 
Bui, 45^ pp, figs, 7 ),—The author discusses the stub or Stringfellow 
method of root pruning, presents the results of root pruning exi)eri- 
ments carried out on heavy clay laud and light sandy loam with diflereiit 
sorts of fruits, and gives some general considerations based on the experi¬ 
ments relative to the formation of root systems of newly planted trees. 

Ill 1896, 54 trees each of two-year old Astrachan apple, two-year old 
Bartlett jiear, one-year old Crawford Early peach, and one-year old 
Abundance plum on Marianna roots, were planted at the experiment 
station and in duplicate at Seaford. 

‘^The land at tlio eviHTiini'nt ntation in a heavy, woll-drained, clay loam, with a 
fltitt’ subsoils or 10 in. boueatli the Nurface. The laud at Seaford in .1 warm, woll- 
draiiKMl B.indy loam, with a stiff subsoil 2 ft. below the surface. The Newark soil is 
frequently frozen from Deeomb(‘r to March, while at Seaford it iw not unusual for it 
to remain open the ontin* winter. . . . The roots of one-third of the trees were 
pruned to a length of 8 to 10 in., another thiid to a length of 3 in., and on the 
remaining third the roots were *cut back just below the collar and just uuder the 
first good side roots,’ where the root formation allowed of the Striugfellow cut.'’ 

Another lot, consisting of 22 trees each of aiiples, pears, plums, and 
peaches of the same age and variety as those noted above, were planted 
on the station giound in the spring of 1898. One-half of the trees of 
each variety were root pruned within 3 in. of the stem and the other 
half were iiruned to stubs. 

The trees in these experiments were photograplieil before planting, 
and were “taken up at various times to study their root formation, the 
last trees being removed in May, 1899.” The results, given in con¬ 
densed notes and tables, are summarized in the following table: 

Growth of fruit ircett roof pruned to different lengths. 


Locality. 


1806. 

Station groundH, heavy clay 

loam. 

Seaford, aandy loam.. 

1^98. 

Station grounds, heavy clay 
loam. 


Nuniber of trees lived out of | Numborof first-olass trees 
72 pruned to— ^ out of 72 pruned to— 


of trees 
pruned. 

6 to 8 
inches. 1 

3 

inches. 

Stubs. 

6 to8 
inches. 

3 

inches. 

1 Stulm. 

216 

63 

70 

45 

59 

i 

66 

' 16 

216 

68 

72 

62 

02 

69 

37 

88 


37 

30 


16 

8 
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In order to observe the behavior of stub-pruned peach trees under 
orchard conditions, 20 trees of the Emma variety were planted in the 
fall of 1896 across a new peach orchard. The laud was warm, well- 
drained, sandy loam. << Sixteen of the trees lived and in the summer 
of 1899 could not be distinguished from those in the adjoining rows.’’ 

The general results of tlie exi>eriment lead the author to conclude 
that the ‘‘stub-j)runing system is not one of universal application. 
The method is a practice with local merit rather than a system that 
is founded on sound principles of plant growth.” It is ^^meritorious 
chiefly from the economic advantage of handling and planting the 
trees and wherever its value in a given locality is determined by 
exi)erimentiil effort, it would seem a wise policy to adopt it.” Long;- 
rooted trees have not behaved as well as those with roots of medium 
length and it is advised that “Delaware orchardists should prune the 
roots of fruit trees to a length of 3 to 5 in. at transplanting. Shorter 
roots present no emphatic advantages, the longer roots are useless and 
expensive to set in the ground. The ends of broken roots should be 
removed and the fibrous roots protected from unnecessary exposure.” 

The autlior found a wide variation in the development of root sys¬ 
tems on different sorts of fruit trees, which suggested the ‘impractica¬ 
bility of formulating a method of root treatment applicable to all fruit 
trees.'” Stub i)runed trees either on light sand or heavy clay failed to 
develo]) roots whuth took a more downward (course than the roots 
of trees otlierwise pruned. 

“Nfw roolH juiHe fioin the <<iids of primed roots, from fibrous roots, from iidventi- 
tioiis buds at the base of tin* tree, and HOUietinieH from the sides of the larger roots. 

arine most easily from the smallest roots. Shortening the roots induees a 
development of ndvenlitious roots whieh ma.^ conmeusate the tree for the loss of its 
smaller feeders. A long loot Ih useful to a transplanted tree mainly to anchor it in 
the soil while the new roots are forming. Fibrous roots may he of importance to a 
transjilaiited <r(‘e in that the <Miliest feeders are developed from them. The vitality 
of the lihrous roots is not destioyed where trees are carefully handled. 

“The direction whieh the new root system assumes is governed hy the character 
of the soil, hy the disti ihntioii af plant food and moisture in it, and hy the natural 
hahit of the tree. Th<» roots seek the strata of most congenial moisture and accessi¬ 
ble ])lant fo{)d. 

“ Stnb-jirimed tiees are at a ilisadvautage on heavy soils, on soils that freeze 
de(*j)ly thronghont the vinter, in a dry fall or spring, or in soils that are slow in 
■warming. 

^SStnb-pruned trees, with branches shortened to correspond, frequently develop a 
one-sided loot system and an ill-iormcd top.” 

Lelong’s nurse root process {Pacifc Itnral Press; ahs. in Montana 
Fruit Grower^ .9 No, :j:Jj 2 ),J 2 ), — Leloug’s method of growing trees 

from branches, as given by himself, is as follows: Itemove the dirt 
from the sides of the motlier tree until a root the size of a pencil or 
larger is found. Taper tln‘ root to a wedge sha])e and graft it obliquely 
on the branch about 3 in. from the base end. The branch should be of 
the same species as the standing mother tree. Cover both root and 
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limb with »aiid and bank the sand around the grafted branch a foot 
above the ground. The sand should be kept moist by watering 3 times 
daily. Thre^ or four branches can be nursed by the same mother tree. 
Under this treatment the base end of the branch calluses and throws 
out roots while being nourished by the root of the foster mother tree. 
The following season the branch may be transplanted a healthy and 
vigorous tree^’ and another branch propagated on the same root. This 
process can be repeated several times. Limbs of a Washington navel 
orange tree 2 ft. long have been thus grown on roots and have pro¬ 
duced “ within a few months growth erjual to 3 or 4 years with the 
ordinary method.’’ The process has been applied to 4,000 trees now in 
Mr. Lelong^s nursery and 200,000 specimens of navel orange nursery 
stock will be treated in the same manner the coming season. 

Effect of winter irrigation of orchards, A. J. McOlatouie {Ari¬ 
zona Sta. Bpt 1899^ pp.* 957-259 ).—Arizona orchardists consider it 
advisable to irrigate at least once each month from March to Septem¬ 
ber. In order to ascertain how much of this summer irrigation might 
be rendered unnecessary by the application of an abundance of water 
during the winter when water for irrigation is most plentiful, an 
isolated peach and apricot orchard was irrigated 8 times from Decem¬ 
ber to the last of March, after which ^ater was withheld until the end 
of June. The orchard was cultivated 3 times during the following 3 
months. The water content and degree of saturation of the soil were 
determined in April, May, and June for each foot of soil from the sur¬ 
face down to ground water, a depth of 34 ft. The data obtained, 
together with notes on the character of each foot of soil, are given in 
tabular form. The results show that the irrigation water had j)ene- 
trated to a de{)th of at least 24 ft. 

the time of taking the second set of samples, excepting in the surface mulch, 
the percentage of water had not decreased much in the upper 1 ft. The amount 
that had passed through the surface of the soil and through the trees ha> ing been 
about replaced by capillary attraction upward. As a whole, ho^^eve^, the water in 
the soil had settled. At the time of taking the third set, though the surface soil 
had become quite dry, there was still an abundance of water within reach of the 
roots, the amount still available being eiiuivalent to a rainfall of about 25 in.^^ 

Trees cultivated under these conditions produced a healthy growth 
and were well laden with fruit. The apricots made an average growth 
of 4 ft. per tree and the x>^a<^he8 and apricots that had ripened were 
04)11 siderably larger than usual. 

An examination was made of soil in an orchard which had not been 
irrigated during the winter, but which had received 3 irrigations in 
April. Below the fourth foot the soil was practically air dry. <^In a 
field which had not been irrigated for 3 years the average water content 
in the upper 21 ft. of solid clay was but 9.8 per cent during the same 
month.” 

Examination of the soil showed an abundance of orchard-tree roots 
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to a depth of 14 to 16 ft., and one peach root was followed into the 
twentieth foot. 

The resalts of the season^s experiments are considered as empha¬ 
sizing the importance of winter irrigation. ^^This applies not only to 
orchard trees but to alfalfa or any other deep-rooted crop.^’ 

Root hiiiiwg of apple trees, N. E. Uansen {South Dakota Sta, 
Bui. 65^ pp. pis. 5 ),—At the South Dakota Station ‘‘apple root- 
grafts root kill every winter unless deeply covered.” During the winter 
of 1898-99, practically all nursery stock at the station root killed, not¬ 
withstanding much of it was heavily banked. The stock included 
Kussian and native seedlings of Pyrus maluSj Siberian and French 
crabs, and wild crab from Iowa. The scion roots of all the cultivated 
apples, including Hibernal, Anisim, Rei)ka Malenka, and Recumbent, 
alsc) winterkilled. A study of the wood of all cultivated varieties 
showed that the Hibernal type, as represented by Hibernal and Re¬ 
cumbent; was the hardiest of the whole list of native cultivated apple 
trees. Tables show the number and variety of apples root killed dur¬ 
ing the 2 winters, 1896-97 and 1898-99. 

There was one exception to the general destruction of seedling roots 
during 1 he winter of 1898-99. Russian seedlings of Pyrus ba<‘cata came 
through the winter in perfect condition. The habitat of this apple is 
discussed and botanical descrii)tions, taken from Regel’s “Russian 
Dendrology,” given of 12 varieties of Pyrus haccafa and of 10 varieties 
of large fruited Siberian crab, P. prunifolia. In the author^s opinion, 
the dwarfing tendency of P. haccata will probably make its use as a 
stock of little value in commercial orchards, except in sections where 
root killing is a source of constant trouble. This dwarfing tendency 
may, however, prove advantageous on some of the rich soils of the 
Northwest where apple trees are “prone to form wood instead of bear¬ 
ing fruit.” In the neighborhood of the stations and for similar climates 
the author believes P. haccata will prove e8i)ecially valuable as a hardy 
stock in test winters. 

The early experiments of orchardists in Wisconsin, Towa, and Minne¬ 
sota are reviewed. The data show that in the Northwest “the culti¬ 
vated apple makes a poor union, as a rule, in top grafting upon Siberian 
crab. In most cases the toj) outgrows the stock.” Top grafting of 
many varieties on Siberian crabs tends to earlier bearing and shorter 
life. “Piece-root grafting of Siberian crab seedling roots has been 
tried quite extensively and the general experience is unfavorable.” 

The station tested in a limited way the value of growing stocks from 
hardy varieties of cultivated apples. Seed was selected from Iowa, 
Minnesota, and South Dakota and planted in the spring of 1897. None 
of the stock lived through the winter of 1898-99. 

The relative merits of bud and piece-root grafting are considered. 
Piece-root grafts have given the better results in the Northwest because 
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tf tlie opportanity of the deeply placed scion to form its own roots, bat 
, arren these roots are not hardy against test winters. 

* “From the evidence at hand it appeara that no piece-root grafting will avail 
Wo roots from the scions should he permitted. Stocks for a fair teat should be 
handled much like the Mahaleb or Mazzard stocks for the cherry in Eastern nurs¬ 
eries, sotting stocks in nursery first and afterwards when establishcMl budding tlio 
eultivated apples upon them.’' 

As an aid to the protection of nursery stock the author strongly 
advises watering trees in the fall before tlie ground freezes and then 
applying a heavy mulch. 

The keeping qualities of winter apples, P. Youngebs, Jb. {Colo- 
rado State Bd.HorUltpt 1898jpp. 39j 40). —Thirty-four varieties of winter 
apples were gathered in the fall of 1897, mostly in October, and placed 
in cold storage at a uniform temperature of 36® F. Previous to barrel¬ 
ing, each apple was wrapped first in a sheet of waxed paper, using 9 
by 12 in. sheets for small apples and 12 by 12 in. sheets for large ones, 
then in common newspaper. The apples were examined once each 
month from June to November of the following season. The keeping 
qualities of the different varieties were marked on a scfile of 10 at each 
examination. The data are tabulated. When the apples were first 
examined, June 15, the varieties Ben Davis, Winesa]), Genet, White 
Winter Pearinain, Limbertwig, Allen Choice, Willow Twig, Sweet 
Russet, Little Red Roinanite, and Lansingbnrgwerein perfect condition. 
Four and one half months later, or November 1, when all the apples 
were removed from cold storage, all these varieties were still in perfect 
condition, oxcei)tiiig White Winter Pearmaiii, Sweet Russet, and Allen 
Choice. 

At the time of the secoud and third niarkingH, the .Jonathan and (trime8<Tolden 
Pippin had gained in the comparative scale, coming out of storage in very good cou- 
ditioii with davor fully retained; while the Minkler had lost flavor and hegun to 
decay. The English Golden Russet shriveled and lost on scale. The Roman Stem 
became mealy and lost flavor. The Sheriff aud Walbridge discolored so badly as to 
render them unfit for show or market and declined very rapidly in the scale of points. 
The Fulton shriveled. The Milan, though a good keeper, lost color. The Snow 
retained color but many hurst and after a few days became mealy. The Yellc»w 
Hell-Flower bad decayed so badly at the time of the second marking that we were 
unable to get a specimen for exhibition. The Missouri Pippin, while remaining 
sound, lost (’olor, thus reducing the scale. Salome remained firm upon the table. 
Fruit taken from storage and put upon the tables .lune 1 retained color and firmness 
for nearly 5 weeks.” 

A test was made of the comparative value of wrapping apples and 
storing them without wrapping. A few varieties eacth of Ben Davis 
and Wiuesap were placed in the cold-storage room in the fall with the 
other apples without being wrapped. The following June fully 70 per 
cent of the unwrapped apples were decayed and those remaining in a 
firm condition Avere so badly discolored and had lost flavor to such an 
extent as to render them wholly unfit for either show or market. “A 
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few of tbe same varietien were wrapped simply in newspaper, not naqg 
waxed sheets. Of these about 30 per cent were in very poor conditiaoi 
dune 1, while the same varieties picked and stored at the same time, 
using the double wrapping of waxed sheets and common paper, remained 
in almost perfect condition as late as November 1.” 

The date palm, el. W. Toumey {Arizona Sta. Bpt 1899^ pp. 239^ 240^ 
figs, 2 ),—Work on the date palm supplementary to that previously 
noted (E. S. E., 10, p. 851) is given. Samples of all the dates ripening 
in Arizona and specimens from California and Mexico were collected 
and weighed and analyzed with regard to the relative proportion of 
flesh to pit; and these data were compared with similar data obtained 
iji the analyses of 0 samples of commercial dates collected in the open 
market. In a study of seedling dates grown in Arizona in the fall of 
1898, less than 40 per cent were found edible and only about 10 per 
cent could be considered acceptable. Bartlett and Bennett seedlings 
compared favorably with fair grades of imported dates. They were of 
“excellent quality and flavor and of fair size ... Of the 2 imported 
dates on the station farm that fruited the past season the variety 
‘ Amrceyeh,’ a dark date, was of fair flavor and quality. The pit, how¬ 
ever, was exceptionally large. The fruit borne by the variety ‘ Seewah,’ 
a light date, was of fair size and the pit medium, but the flesh was dry 
and stringy. Lack of sufficient irrigation probably accounts for the 
unsatisfactory condition of the fruit.” 

Work in cooperation with tliis Department is in i>rogress toward the 
establishment of a 15-acre date or<*hard in the Salt River Valley. 

Report of the horticulturist of the Nova Scotia Experimental Farm, W. 8. 

llLAiu (( atmda Kxpl. Farms Fpts. ISDSj pp. S(»SS70y ph. S). —Notes on ornamental 
phints, vegetables, and. small fruits. 

Report of the superintendent of the experimental farm for Manitoba, 8. A. 

llKDi oni) (Canada ExpU Farms Jtpts. lS9Sf pp. 3U3-S0S, 313-825^ pi. /).—Notes on the 
fruits, vegetables, and flowers at tbe station. A larger number of erossbred apples 
have been jAaiited for the purpose of selecting more hardy varieties. 

Repoit of the superintendent of the experimental farm for Northwest Terri¬ 
tories, A. Mac'KAY (Canada Fxpt. Farms llpls. 7898, pp. 353-358, 361S68, pU. 2 ).— 
Notes on \egetahles, oriiauiental })lants, and fruits. Tests have been made of graft¬ 
ing new crossbred varieties of apples on Pyrus haccata and P. priinifolia roots. 
Many of the grafts did not grow. No general statement of the results is made. 

Repo t of the superintendent of the experimental farm for British Columbia, 
T. A. SiiAiiPK (Canada Fjipt. Fai'ms Ppts. 1898, pp. 393-412, pZ, 1). —Notes on a large 
number of Aarieticsof nxiiiles, jiears, jdums, eberries, currants, raspberries, black¬ 
berries, and strawberries. 

Effect and limitations of grafting, 1). U. Milleu (Trans. Indiana Hort. Soo, 1898, 
pp. 182-186). —The interi elation of stock and scion is discussed. The report is based 
on e\perimentM made at Purdin^ rniversity in graiting tomatoes on potatoes, goose¬ 
berries on currants, box elder on honey locust, apples on peaches, peaches on 
currants, grapes on peaches, apph*8 on lioney locust, and box elder ou peaches and 
walnuts. 

Garden vegetables and melons, A. .T. McClatchie (Arizona Sta. Ppt, 1899, pp, 
252-255). —Brief notes are given on the growth of string beaus, cabbage, sweet com, 
lettuce, peas, squashes, tomatoes, spinatli, tmiiips, beets, radishes, carrots, egg- 
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finite, and onionSf with tabulated data for teste as to the yields of 43 Tarieties of 
ipelons which had ripened fmit up to Jnly 4. Some of the Rassian varieties of 
melons under cultivation at the station for the iirst time are proving superior^ as 
regards earliness and yieldf to older station sorts. 

Water-oulture experiments with kohl-rabi to determine the plant foods 
necessary in the head formation of this plant, R. Otto (Rer. Deut, Bot, GeselL, 
1% (1899), No. 4, pp. 189^144). 

Self-sterility —an orchard problem, S. W. Fletcher (Proc. New Jersey State 
Moi't. Soo. 1899, pp, 180-168). ^ 

f Nomenclature, S. A. Beach (Proo. Western New York Hort. Soc. 1899, pp. 88-96 ).— 
A list is given of the synonyms of a large number of orchard and small fruits, with 
remarks on horticultural nomenclature. 

The development of the buds in some of our common orchard fruits, W. R. 

Lazexby (Jour, Columbus Sort, Soc., 14 (1899), No. S, pp. 188-142). —The character¬ 
istics of the fruit and leaf buds of peaches, apricots, apples, plums, pears, cherries, 
grapes, blackberries, raspberries, and quinces are discussed. 

Oregon fruits, wild and cultivated, J. R. Oaldwell ( Oregon ltd. Hort. lipt. 1898, 
pp. 386-348). 

Some principles bearing on the amelioration of fruits, ,J. Ckaig (IVans. Indiana 
Sort. Soo. 1898, pp, 202-207). 

Fruit trees along highways, E. Ratoin (Ber. SH. ^Paris'], 4. ser,, 12 (1899), No. 15, 
pp. 467-470). —The relative profitableness of growing fruit and forest trees along 
public highways is considered. The (liscussion is based on the cost of planting, 
oare and management, and returns of several highways in different European states. 
On the whole the greatest profits have resulted from planting fruit trees. 

Pruning and cultivating the peach, R. Morrill ( Proc. Western New York Jlort. 
Soc. 1800, pp. 52-57). —The author gives his method of cultivating, pruning, and 
managing a 100-aere peach orchard in Michigan. 

A comparison of some varieties of plums, W. J. Green (Jour. Columbus Hort. 
Soc., 14 (1899), No. 3, pp. 144-148). —Varieties of x>lum8 in the different groups of 
European, Japanese, and American plums, are discussed with regard to period of 
ripening, size, beauty, and quality of fruit, jirolificuoss and precocity of trees, sub- 
eeptibility to attacks of diseases and insects, and hardiness. Lists of suitable 
varieties for market and home use are given. 

Notes on the edible berries of Alaska (Plant World, 3 (1900), No. 2, pp, 17-10). — 
The author describes a number of wild and cultivated berries found in Alaska and 
notes their use as food by the natives and other residents. 

J^ariety tests of strawberries, W. II Alw ood and TI. L. Price ( Virginia Sta. 
Juil. 91, pp. 81-94). —Tabulated data for tests of 91 varieties wdth descriptive notes 
on each variety. The following were found to bo the most promising varieties: 

Early —Early Sunrise, Groat Pacific, Darling. Medium early —Bismark, Clyde, 
Cobdeu Queen, Drouth King, Greenville, May trot, Mele, Mexican, Noland, and Ten¬ 
nessee. Late—Bethel, Enormous, Gandy, Jerry Rusk, Lady Franklin, Marguerite 
(home use). Marietta, Orewiler, and Splendid,^' 

Fruit evaporation, H. E. Dosch (Oregon Bd. Hort. Rpt. 1898, pp. 440-440).— 
Directions based on experience are given for evaporating prunes, pears, and api)les. 

Coffee, culture and preparation for market, H. Leconte (Lc cafe, culture, manip¬ 
ulation et production. Paris: Caird Naud, 1899, pp. VI+344). 

The principles of pruning the coffee tree, A. Chatih (Bev. Ayr. lUunion, 5 (iS99), 
No. 10, pp. 441-446). —This article outlines a rational method of coffee pruning, as 
suggested by a study of the life history of the plant. In order to overcome the liabi t 
which the tree has of fruiting principally on alternate years, especially iu the earlier 
stages ot its life history, the author recommends the removal of a ])art of one of the 
two primary branches of each cluster at the end of its first year of growth and 
before the appearance of the fiower bads. 
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Vltioultnre am an agxionltural industry, C. Maykk (Jf/r. Jour, Cape Good ffojim, 
16 ^o, lOf pp, The extent and profits of this industry in Cfips 

Colony are considered. ^ 

Vitioultureinthe United States (^oi. Not. Agr,, $7 (1899) No, S7-$8f pp, 961-1097^ 
figs. 47), —A comprehensive review of the grape and wine industry in the United 
States. 

The Baltet pruning tables—the proper pruning of flowering shrubs, C. W. 
SsKLYE (Proc, Western New York Hort, Soo, 1S99, pp. 47-5S). —Alphabetical arrange¬ 
ment of small trees and fioweriug shrubs into groups, according to the season when 
they are best pruned. 

Cannae—the varieties to select and how to grow them, II. Ballou (Jour, 
Columbus Hort, 8oo,t 14 (1899), No. S,pp, 158-185), —^The characteristics of a niimbss* 
of varieties of cannas are noted and suggestions given regarding canna culture. 

Helleborus, or Christmas rose, K. C. Davis (Amer, Card,, 51 (li)00), No. 565^ pp, 
40, 41, fig. 1). —Key to garden species and varieties of Helleborns. 

Commercial viclet culture, a treatise on the growing and marketing of violets 
for profit, B. T. Oalloway (New Yoi'k: A. T, de La Mare Printing and Publishing 
Co., 1899, pp. 224, figs, 61). —The author has endeavored to give every necessaqr 
detail of handling the soil, erection of houses and frames, management of the plants 
as regards propagating, selecting, cleaning, watering, etc.; the temperature coudi' 
tions and ventilation, and directions for handling and marketing the crop. The dis¬ 
eases and insci't enemies of violets and methods of combating them are considered at 
some buigth, and estimates made of the cost of production of violets and the profits 
in the biisinesN. 

Ornamental trees and shrubs, C. C. Lanky (Proc. Western New 1 ork Hort Soo, 
1899, pp, 97-102). —Descriptions and ro(‘ommendations of a large number of desirable 
ornamental trees and shrubs i'or planting. 

Tree life in cities (Gardening, 8 (1899), No. 175, pp. 98, 99). —Observations on dif¬ 
ferent species of shade trees growing in the streets of Thiladelphia. 

Trees for avenue planting, S. A. Bkdfouii (Canada Expi. Farms Jipts. 1S98, p, 
510). —Three kinds of trees have been used for this purpose and at the present time 
3 miles of roads have been improved by planting double rows of the trees, the kiinls 
used being the native ash-leaved maple, native spruce, and Ibissiaii ])oplar (Populum 
hercolensis). 

Landscape gardening as applied to home decoration, S. T. Maynard (New 
York: John Wih'y iS' Sons, 1899, pp. 828,figs. 168). —This book treats of all the usual 
problems Involved in the art of landscaxio gardening, and is accompanied with 
numerous illustrations and designs. Considerable space is given to the culture, 
care and management, and description of a large number of the more desirable 
ornamental trees, shrubs, hardy heibacooiis plants, bedding plants, climbers, hardy 
ferns, ornamental grasses, and a<iuatic plants. Country roads, walks, drives, parks, 
school yards, improvement of old homes, and the like are considered; and chapters 
given on the insects and diseases injurious to ornamentals, and on the home fruit 
garden. 

How to plan the home grounds, S. Pahsons, Jr. (New York: Douhleday 
McClure Co., 1899, pp.249, figs. 56). —**The purj»ose of this book is to set forth briefly 
some sinii>lo basic principles concerning the jiroeesses u hereby home grounds can 
bo made beautiful.’^ In Tart I of the work, suggestions are given regarding the 
selection of the homo grounds and the location of the site for the home, the roads, 
paths, lawns, flower gardens, and terraces; the selection of deeiduous and evergreen 
trees, hardy herbaceous plants, vines and climbers, liedding plants, and aquatic 
plants for pools and streams; and the ornamental use of rocks, fences, bridges, sum 
merliouses, etc. Plantations and residential parks are also (‘ousidered, and sample 
forms of contracts and specifications for laying out imrks, (‘tc., given, together with 
a list of plants for general use on home grounds. The list of best trees and shrubs 
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given \h considered by the author as being one of the most important features of 
tho work. 

Part II is occupied chiefly witli brief oonsiderations of parks, cemeteries, and 
railroad stations, as typical examples of the more extended development of basic 
principles involved in landscape gardening of home grounds. 

I«andscape gardening, F. A. Waugh {Netv York: Orange Judd Co,, 1899, pp,152, 
fff8. Sf )),—A “treatise on the general principles governing outdoor art; with sundry 
suggestions for their application in the commoner problems of gardening.’’ Part 1 
of this work considers briefly the art and the artist; part 2 discusses rather com¬ 
prehensively the artistic qualities of landscape coiux>ositiuti; part 3 takes up the 
general problems involved and the application of theartin entrances, drives, walks, 
streets, avenues, suburban lots, farm yards, school yards, public x>ark8, and in the 
use of water; and pai t 4 considers the gardener’s materials; select trees, shrubs, 
hardy perennials, desirable annuals, bulbous plants, and climbers are briefly de¬ 
scribed aud tlndr use pointed out. The work concludes with a bibliography of 11 
Europt'an and 11 American books ou the subject. 

FOEESTRY. 

Notes on the forest conditions of Porto Rico, li. T. Hill ( TJ. 8, 
Dept. Agr,, Division of Forestry BuL 25, pp. 48, pis. 8, Jigs. 9). —This 
report is a preliminary statement concerning the forests and forest 
conditions as observed by the author in a rapid reconuoissance of the 
island. The natural conditions affecting forest growth, such as con¬ 
figuration, geological formation, and climate, are discussed at some 
lengtln 

The forest aspects of the island aud the floras of the different regions 
are described. The characteristics of 15 of the principal woods are 
given at some length and the other forest-tree products are commented 
upon. Notes are given in which methods of lumbering are described, 
and some of the iirobleius of reforestation are set forth. The island is 
said to be almost wholly without virgin forest, but the author thinks 
by proper management tlie i)resent condition of barren mountain sides 
could be sxieedily covered with proiluctive trees. 

Forest trees, A. Mack ay [Canada Expt. Farm Rpts. 1898, pp. 358-- 
3(il, pi. 1). —Notes are given on the present condition of a number of 
the forest tree and experimental plats at the Northwest Territories 
Experimental Farm. Among those most promising are tlie American 
cottonwood (Populus deltoides), the Russian jioplar (P. hereolensis), and 
the ash-leaved maple. 

A report is also given of the <*ost of planting aini maintaining half¬ 
acre plats of box elder and green ash for 4 years. The trees were set 
(Hit at distances of 2^,3,3^, and 4 ft., in each direction. The cost of 
l)lantiug and maintaining for 4 years ranged from $6.55 to $7.60 
per half acre. 

Two additional half-acre plats weye seeded in rows 2^ ft. apart with 
box-elder and green-ash seed, the cost of sowing aud maintaining for 
4 years for the 2 lots being $5.92 and $9.06, respectively. 

Notes arc given on the number of species of trees and shrubs which 
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have been planted in the arboretum, and the varieties and species 
added in 1898 are mentioned in detail. The total number of species 
and varieties is now 230. 

Cost of planting and maintaining forest trees, S. A. Bedfobd 
{Canada Expt, Farms Rpts» 1898^ pp, 309^ 310 ),—In the spring of 1896 
a plantation of 1 acre was planted with two-year-old seedlings of the 
native ash-leaved maple and white elm, the object being to ascertain 
th(‘ cost of planting and maintaining an acre of trees until they are 
large enough to shade the ground. 

The cost of i)lanting and maintaining the plantation for 4 years is 
given in detail, from which it ax>pears that it had been maintained at 
a total cost of $16.26 per acre. 

Another experiment of this sort has been begun with elm, mapl§, 
and ash, with alternate rows of sand cherry, the object being to ascer¬ 
tain how quickly the sand cherry will shade the ground and save the 
labor of further cultivation. 

The heating capacity of 'woodi (Queensland Agr. Jour,^ 4 {1899\ 
No. 7, pp, JO/j ).— In a brief quotation, the common supposition that the 
heating cai)acity of hard wood is greater than that of soft wood is cor¬ 
rected. It is claimed that repeated investigations have shown that 
the greatest heating jmwer for a given <iuantity is possessed by one of 
the softest varieties of wood, namely the linden. Ile])resenting the 
heating capacity of this wood by 1, others reported upon would rank 
as follows: Fir 0.99, elm and pine 0.98, willow, (diestnut, and larch 
0.97, maple and 8j)ruce Or 0.96, black poplar 0,96, alder and white 
birch 0.94, oak 0.92, locust and white beech 0.91, and red beech 0.90. 

The United States forest ranger system, B. Hermann (Forester^ 
5 {1S99)^ No, 9^ pp, 195--199), —An account is given of the management 
of the national forest reserves which are located in 11 States and 
Territories and contain an aggregate of about 46 million acres. The 
general plan shows that they are under the control of a superintendent 
and supervisor and a number of rangers. The latter i>atrol the district 
to extinguish Ores and report on various infractions of the law. 

The reserves are distributed as follows: Arizona—Grand Canyon, 
San Francisco Mountain, Black Mesa, and Prescott reserves; New 
Mexico—I’ecos Kiver and Bitter Uiver reserves; Northern California— 
Stanislaus, Sierra, and Lake Tahoe forest reserves; Southern Califor- 
nifi—l*ine Mountain, Zaca Lake, San Bernardino, San Gabriel, San 
Jacinto, and Trabin o Canyon reserves; Colorado—Battlement Mesa, 
Pikes Peak, Plum ('reek, South J’latte, and White River Plateau 
reserves; Utah—Fisli Lake and Uintah reserves; Idaho—Bitter Root 
and Priest River reserves; Montana—Bitter Root, Flathead, Lewis and 
Clarke, and Gallatin reserves; Oregon—Cascade Range, Bull Run, and 
Ashland reserves; Dakota and Wyoming—Black Hills, Teton, Yellow¬ 
stone National Park, and Big Horn reserves; and Washington—Priest 
River, Olympic, and Mount Rainier reserves. 
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Wood sewoniiig by aleotricityi E. T. Liefeld ( U, S. Consular 
Spts» 1699j J^To. 226jpp. 499,500 ).—A description is given of a new proc¬ 
ess of seasoning wood and timber by electricity. The eff^t of the 
electric treatment seems to be to expel the sap and replace it by insol¬ 
uble matter, by which the resistance and tenacity of the wood is 
increased and the liability to decay diminished. A soiation consisting 
of 10 per cent of borax, 5 per cent of resin, and 0.75 per cent of car¬ 
bonate of soda is used, and when the current is turned on the solution 
is said to replace the sax) of the log. 

A primer of forestry, G. Pinchot (R S, I>ept. Agr., Dirision of Forestry JiuL 24^ 
pp. 88, ph. 47, figs. 88). —This is the first of » series of primers relating to forestry and 
trees of the forest, and deals with the units which compose the forest and its char- 
ai'ter as an organic whole. The enemies of forests are described at considerable 
length. The tree as an individual and as a community is described, and the various 
enemies before us are described. 

Forest trees, S. A. Bedford (Canada Expi. Farms lipls. 7898, p. 309). —A report 
is given of the condition of trees on the shelter belts and plantations eonducteil at 
the experimental farm at Manitoba. A list of trees is given which are believed to 
be most suitable for general })lanting in that region, as follows: Hussian 2 ) 0 ]dar 
(Populvs peirowshiana), cut-leased birch (Fetula alba laeiniata), dwarf birch (B. 
pumila), American alder (Alnus riridis), Eocky Mountain spruce (Picea pungens), 
European larch (Larix enropna), and Thuya occidentalis elwangeriana. All of these 
'trees are reported as growing with great rapidity and withstanding the winters of 
that region. 

Notes on a late oak, A. Jolyet (Bui. Soc. Soi. Nancy, 2.ser., 14 (lfi9S), No. 38, 
pp. 127-132, pis. 4). —An arrount is given of a cultural \ariety of Quercus pedunculata. 
This variety, by loatiug and tlowering later than the species, is less liable to injury 
from late trusts. It is said to be less attacked by insects than other oaks. 

Eucalypti, A. J. McClatciiie (Arizona Sta. lipt. 1S99, pp. 2^t5-287). —Work with 
those trees has been eonducted along lines of ^*(1) Identification of trees of the 
various species now growing in the region; (2) propagation of young seedlings for 
planting, and (11) testing of a large number of siiecies secured from California.” 
All the results thus far secured jioint to Eucalyptus rosirata as the Bx>ecies best 
adapted to the climate of Arizona. 

Miscellaneous notes, S. A. Bkdi ord (("anada Expi. Farms Kpis. 1898, pp. 310-~313 ).— 
Notes are given on the arboretum, condition of the trees, additions during the year 
covered by the report, descriptions of a number of hardy ornamental shrubs and 
hedge plants, and a report on the distribution of tree cuttings, 25,000 of which were 
prepared and sent out. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

The resistance of seed to high temperatures, V. Jodin {Compt. 
Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 129 {1899), No. 22, pp. 898, 899).—It is stated 
that se^ of wheat in vacuum may be heated to 100° 0. withpiit 
destroying its germinative power. Similar results may be obtained 
without the use of a vacuum if the temperature be gradually raised 
and the hygrometric relation between the seed and the air properly 
controlled. Pea and cress seeds heated directly for 0 hours at 98^ C. 
were killed, but heated for 24 hours at 60® and afterwards to 98^ they 
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ipetamed tkeir germination to a considerable extent, 30 per cent of the 
I>ea8 and 00 per cent of tbe cress seeds germinating. 

It is farther shown that pea and cress seeds heated in sealed tabes 
to 40<^ 0. lost their germinative power after about 20 days, but when 
quicklime or some other drying agent was introduced with the seed 
they were kept at 40° for 206 days without in any way diminishing 
their germinative ability. The author states that it is a practice in 
the museum of his li^boratory to mix plaster or lime with seeds and 
that their germination is not impaired. 

The influence of intermittent temperature on germination, 
J. VanhA (Zisohr, Landtc. Vers'^whw, Oesterr,^ 1 (7898), p. 91; abs, in 
Ann, Agron,, ^5 (1899), No, 11, pp, 559, 560), —A report is given of 
experiments conducted with seed of Poa pratensis, in which diflerent 
lots of seed were successively subjected to temj)eratures of 4, 11,19, 
27, and 35^ C. for different lengths of time, varying from 4 to 10 hours 
per day. The beneficial influence of changing the temperature was 
noted whenever the temperature did not fall below 11^ or rise above 
35°. The best results were obtained by raising tbe temperature from 
19 to 27°. Tbe check experiments gave the best results at 27°, with 
4° as the niinimuin and 35° as a maximum for germination. The 
results obtained with the checks were decidedly inferior to the others, 
and the best results were obtained in subjecting the seed to tempera¬ 
tures of 10,22 to 27, and 34°, the last to be maintained for 4 or 5 hours 
per day. 

According to the investigations of Liebenberg, intermittent tempera¬ 
ture exercises a favorable action upon the genera: Poa and Agrostis, 
Da(*tylis, Aiithoxanthum, Festuca, Alopecuriis, Cyno.surus, Daucus, 
Anethum, Ornithopus, Alnus, Betula, Beta, and conifers. 

The vitality of seeds twenty years in the soil, W. J. Beal 
{Jovr, Coltmbns liort, 8oe., If (1899), No, 3, pp. If3, lf4 ).—In a paper 
read before the Association for the l^romotion of Agricultural Science 
at its meeting August 19, 1899, the author gives losults of the exam¬ 
ination of seeds that have been buried for 20 years in the soil. The 
seeds were placed in 8-oz. bottles, mixed with sand, and buried at a 
dejith of 20 in., the open mouths of the bottles slanting downward. 
A previous report on a similar experiment covering 15 years (E. ft. li., 
0, p. .>39) gave conclusions similar to those in the ])resent article. The 
seeds of 22 species of plants, mostly weed seeds, were tested, 50 seeds 
being used in every case. At the end of 20 years the following 
kinds and number of seeds germinated: Buckwheat, 4; black mustard, 
9; shepherd’s purse, 21; wild-]>epper grass, 29; evening jirimrose, 14; 
smartweed, 1; narrow-leaved dock, 8; chickweed, 3, and mullein, 10. 

The destruction of charlock, rl. A. Voelcker (Jour. Roy. Agr. 
Soc. England, 3. ser., 10 {1899), pt. f, pp, 767-775). —During the past 
season experiments were made over a (‘onsiderable portion of Great 
Britain, in which spraying solutions of copper sulphate and iron 
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Aulphate for the destruction of charlock were tested. The author has 
brought together the reports of these experiments and summarized 
them. 

In Northumberland and adjacent regions experiments on 17 different 
farms are reported in which pieference was given to a 4 per cent solu¬ 
tion of copper sulphate used at the rate of 40 gal. per acre. In Essex 
a 2 per cent solution of copper sulphate applied at the rate of 50 gal. 
l>er acre, in dry weather, when the plants were young, seemed to 
effectually destroy the weed without injury to other crops. It was 
sprayed upon crops of wheat, oats, barley, peas in bloom, cabbage, 
young clover, and tares, all of which were wholly uninjured; young 
peas, mangels, and beans were not permanently injured, but turnips 
were killed as quickly as the charlock. 

Similar reports are given of experiments conducted at Cambridge, 
Sussex, Holmes Chapel, and Stamford, and a compilation is made of 
more than 2(M) additional trials throughout the country at large. 

Summarizing all these experiments the author states that it can 
hardly be doubted that suitable spraying solutions are capable of 
destroying charlock to a very great extent when it occurs with other 
crops, without injury to the cro])s. Of spraying solutions, sulphate of 
c()i)per is on the whole the bewst. Sulphate of iron is more uncertain 
and, though cheaper, requires a much larger quantity, so that ihe cost 
becomes about the same in either case. Successful spraying depends 
largely ufjon the conditions prevailing at the time. These are mainly 
the state ot the weather and the age of the charlock. All experiments 
point to the conclusion that charlock should be sprayed in quite early 
stages, before the flower heads api)ear. 

As regards the strength and quantity of solution opinions vary, but 
it appears that a 2 per cent solution at the rate of 40 gal. per acre will, 
as a rule, be successful in destroying the weeds when quite young, and 
a 3 or 4 per cent solution will be needed if the weeds are more 
advanced. The cost of materials and application will be from 75 cts. 
to $1 per jicre. 

How to test the vitality of garden seeds, A. 8 . Hitchcock (/ndusfria/M, 
{19a0)y No. Id, p. A brief desoriptiou is given for tlie borne testing of garden 

seeds, the method suggested being essentially that described in the Yearbook of 
this Department for 1895 (E. 8. R., 8, p. 795). Appended is given a list of the 
average number of years that a number of the more common garden seeds wiirretain 
their vitality. 

Seed testing, T. W. Kirk {Nm Zealand Dept, Agr. Rpi, 1899^ pp, 
tabular statement is given of the germinative ability of the seeds of a nuriiberof 
forage and other plants, in nil about 150 tests being reported. 

Tests of the vitality of grain and other seeds for 1898, W. Saunders {Canada 
Expi, Farms KpU, 1898, pp, 69-71 ),—A report is given of 1,834 lots of seeds which 
were tested during the season of 1898 The average results of 6 years’ testing of 
wheat, barley, and oats are giveii in tabular form, and the results of all the tests of 
seeds for vitality are tabulated. Tables are also giveu showing the results of grain 
tests for each of the Provinces. 
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Notes on weeds, T. W, Kirk (ATetr Zealand DepU Agr, Bpt, 1S99, pp, 999--Z97, fpe* 
5).~niaBtrated notes ate given on pennyroyal {Mentha pulegiam)^ which is said to 
l>e exceedingly troublesome on grass lands, nut grass, wild onion or sweet-scented 
garlic, bachelor’s button, black nightshade, and native tobacco. 

Weeds in pastures, T. W. Kirk (Neto Zealand Dept. Agr. Bpt. 1899, pp. 916^918, 
fig. !)• —Brief notes are given on the Canada thistle and the wild turnip. Experi¬ 
ments were conducted in which a 4 per cent solution of copper sulphate was sprayed 
at the rate of 25 gals, per acre over wheat and oat fields, and which resulted in 
killing the wild turnip without any injury to the crop. The same experiment is to 
bo repeated on a larger scahe. 

The cocklebur, J. H. Maidrn {Dept. Agr. Neto South Wales, Miso. Pub. 889, pp. 5, 
pi. 1). —Notes are given on the introduction and distribution of Xanthium strumarium 
in Ausiralia, and its eradication by destroying the plants before seed maturity is 
advised. 

The passing of the Russian thistle, C. E. Bbhsry {Jour. Columbus Jtort. ^oo., 14 
{1899), Ko. J, pp. 13/i-187). —In this paper, which was read before the Association for 
the‘Promotion of Agrieiiltural Science at its meeting in August, 1899, the author 
states that in a recent journey of nearly 1,000 miles through a region once badly 
infested by the Russian thistle he found this weed to be of relatively much less 
importance than formerly. On fallow ground it still grows large and assumes a 
spherical form, but ordinarily it is low and slender. On ordinary farms it is said 
that the weed finds little opportunity for troublesome growth. Many fanners and 
ranchmen are said to esteem it as a fodder plant when fed early, and the author 
believes that the time may come when the sheep growers on the plains will under¬ 
take growing the Russian thistle as a fodder plant. 


DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

The crown gall, J. W. Toumey (Arizona 8ta. Rpt. 1899^ pp. 235^ 
238 ),—For neveral years crown gall of deciduous fruit trees bas been 
under investigiition at the station. Field work has been conducted in 
an almond orchard at Glendale, Ariz., while experiments on seedling 
almonds, jieaches, apricots, apples, walnuts, plums, and grapes were 
carried on in the station forcing house. So far no organism has been 
found to whicdi the disease can be attributed. Many fungi have been 
observed at various stage.s of growth, but apparently all are present as 
saprophytes. Nematode worms are found abundantly occupying the 
soft tissue of the gall after it has begun to develof), but they are never 
found iu the young galls. 

J number ol' exi)eriiuents liave been undertaken to determine the 
coinmunicability of the disease, which practically prove its contagious 
character. In one experiment almond seeds were planted mixed with 
several pounds of miucted galls placed in the drills; another lot was 
placed in a similar manner mixed with minced galls and an equal 
w^eightof sulphur; a third lotof seed was mixed with minced galls and 
one-half their weight of copper sulphate; and an equal number of 
seeds were planted as a check. In each plat about 40 per cent of the 
seeds grew. In plats where the seeds were planted with minced galls 
10 trees were diseased; in idats where the seeds were mixed with 
minced galls and sulphur 17 trees were diseased; and iu plats whero 
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the seeds were mi;sed with minced galls and copper sulphate only 1 tree 
was diseased. In tlie check there were no diseased trees. 

In the second experiment 12 seedlings from the check plat of the 
previous experiment were cut back and reset in the plat in which they 
originally grew. Before setting each seedling was treated with a 
small portion of rapidly growing gall crushed and inserted in a wound 
made at the crown of the seedling. A month later 10 of the seedlings 
had developed galls at the point of inoculaticm, while the other 2 did 
not develop them during the year they remained in the plat. 

In the third experiment 4 seedlings were taken from the second 
experiment which bore galls less than 2 lines in diameter. At the end 
of 2 weeks the galls had grown to nearly an inch in diameter. One 
seedling from the above lot, bearing a small gall, was placed in a glass 
jar with water coming to but not covering it. After growing for about 
G weeks the gall had increased more than 10 times its original size. 

In another experiment a number of almond seedlings, which had 
come up in an orchard, were examined, and although less than 2 i^er 
cent of the total number of seedlings were diseased, it was found that 
more than <S0 per cent of these were in contact with or were within 1 
foot of galls on the old trees. 

The author believes that his investigations indicate the communica¬ 
bility of this disease, but as yet the specific cause of it is unknown. 
Precautionary measures should be taken in planting to obtain seedlings 
from nninfested regions. The author’s experiments indicate that cop- 
1 ) 61 * sulphate is the most effective application to prevent the root or 
crown gall. He recommends mixing a given weight of pulverized 
copper sulphate with twice its weight in lime, to which sufficient water 
is added to make the mixture of the consistency of xiaste. Komove the 
galls and cover the wounds with a thick layer of the x^aste. All galls 
removed should he gathered and burned. 

A bacterial disease of the sugar beet, Claua A. Cunningham 
{Bot. Gaz.j 28 {1899)^ Ao. J, pp. 177-192^ pUt, 5).—Late in 1890 a chemist 
of the Indiana Experiment Station is said to have noticed that some 
sugar beets showed a much lower x>«rceutage of sugar than others, and 
the diflorence seemed to be associated with a slight change in the 
usual axipearance of the roots. A x^ruhminary study was made of the 
disease and the results x)ublished in Bulletin 39 of the station (E. S. B., 
3, p. 853). In the fall of 1890 the author reinvestigated this disease and 
was led to believe that there is no xmsitive evidence that the bacterial 
disease of sugar-beet in Indiana is the same as that described as occur¬ 
ring in Europe. 

The disease attacks the whole beet plant, causing a ])eculiar appear¬ 
ance of the leaf, so that with a little practice diseased beets can be 
distinguished readily from healthy ones when growing in the field. 
The outer, older leaves soon die away, and the intermediate and heart 
leaves are left wrinkled, curled, rather flabby, and of a yellowish-green 
20139—No. 9-5 
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color. The external appearance of a diseased beet root is not materi¬ 
ally different from that of a healthy one. A decisive test for the disease 
in the roots, however, is found in the appearance of the fibrovascular 
bundles, since in the diseased roots they appear as dark rings in the 
wJiite tiesh and become almost black after being exposed to the air for 
a few minutes. 

An account is given of the experiments conducted for the separation 
of the organism causing the disease, and details of inoculation ex]>eri- 
ments. The germ as isolated is a small bacillus measuring from 0,9 to 
l.;i ft and 0.5 to 0.8 ji in diameter. Jii culture media the germs are 
arranged singly or in pairs and imssess individual motion. They are 
e^isily stained with all the common bacterial stains, but no method 
showed the presence of spores or tlagella. Tlie effect of light on ivrowth 
and the growth of the germ in different culture media are described at 
length. ^ 

Suminarizing the results of the experiments, the author states that 
inicTOseopieal examination of the tissues of diseased beets reveals the 
j)resenee of bacteria in the cells of the jdant. The tissues of the plant 
are not brokcMi down and the bacteria in all i)arts of the i)lant seem to be 
the same. Transfers of diseased tissue to healthy beet roofs resulted 
ill a changed ai)pearauce of the xdaiits, which indicated that the disease 
was transmitted. 

The manner in wliieh the germ finds entrance into the plant has not- 
been determined. The conditions most favorable to attack are those 
resulting from drought with succeeding low temperature. Experi¬ 
ments have shown that in a medium containing a small quantity of 
acid the germ grows nearly oi’ (piite as well as in an alkaline one. It 
converts cane sugar to glucose, with the production of gas. The amount 
of gas produced does not seem to be constant, but the reasons for this 
irregularity are yet to be determined. 

Another organism was sepaiated from the sugar beet, w’hich con¬ 
sisted of colorless, gelatinous masses resembling the Leucouostoc so 
common in the vicinity of sugar refineries. Microscopic examinations 
failed to reveal the characteristics of the Leuconostoc. If it should 
prove to be a form of this organism, its occurrence in diseased beet 
roots would be a matter of interest. 

'A new disease of carnations, L.Mangin (Compt Rend. Acad. 8cu 
PariSj (lt>99), Ae. 7.9, pp. 731-7S4). —A descriiitioii is given of a 
disease which lias attai^ked carnations growing in the vicinity of Pro¬ 
vence, (Jaimes, Nice, and Antibes. The diseased plants are recognized 
at once by the yellowish color and wilted condition of the leaves. The 
roots seemed sound, but the base of the stem is in a more or less 
advanced state of decomposition. The plants frequently rot off at the 
surface of the soil. Examinations of the tissues revealed a great 
number of fungi, among them being molds and a mycelium of a number 
of other fungi, bacteria, and eel worms, among them being Tyleuchua 
and lihabditis. 
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On account of the great number of possible causes, the author has 
examined them in considerable detail, and is led to the conclusion 
that the disease is due to the mycelium of some fungus, the exact 
nature of the parasite not being given. It seems probable that it is 
, distributed through cuttings, and on this account it is recommended 
that before planting all cuttings should be placed for a short time iu a 
solution of coi)per sulphate, 1 or 2 gm. per liter, or iu a solution con¬ 
taining 15 gm. of naphthol and 45 gm. of soap per liter. By this opera¬ 
tion all spores will be killed 

Notes on plant diseases, T. W. Kikk (New Zealand Dept. Agr, lipt. 1899^ pp. 
pi. Iffign.S). —Notes are given on the vernicosis of the lemon and otlier 
citrus trees, gooseberry-leaf spot, and gooseberry mildew, with suggestions as to the 
best r4*medit*R for combating them. 

The black or summer rust of wheat, O. Li)0(iBU {Minnenota Sta, TiuL Oiy pp. 
5Sfi-/}50f figs, 13). —A popular statement is given of tlio cause of the rust of wheat 
iiud its method of attacking the host, and the relation hetwoeii the stages on the 
wheat and the barberry are shown. 

Certain potato diseases and their remedies, L. K. .Tonks ( Vermont Sta. Bui. 7?, 
pp. .13f Jigs. 17). — Thw biillotin, which contains a nsnim* of th<» work done at the 
station in investigating certain potato diseases and their remedies in 1S89-1S99, is a 
revision and compilation from the previous publications of tlic station, especially 
of Unllctiii 1!) (K. S. K.,8, p. 13«) and the report lor 1895 (E. S. R., 8, p. 992). 

A new potato disease, 11. Mausiiall Waui> {Trans. British Mgeol. Sov. lS97-98f 
pp. 47-00). 

A scab disease of sugar beets, Fuank {Braunschweig. Landw. Zig., 67 {1890)^ Ko.Ot^ 
pp, !'J3Sf S29yfig, 1). —A characteristic disease is described in which the sugar beets 
are infested iu rather d<‘finito zones with a deep seab formation. The cause (d* the 
disease is thought to b<‘ a species of Tyleuchns. 

A bacterial disease of the lupine, Y>. IIkuyi {Kiserlel. Kozlem., J {1<S99), \o. 7, 
pp. 332-235j figs. 2). — Describes Bacillus elegans, n. ap., as causing a serious disi'aseof 
lupines. 

Bacteriosis of the tomato, 1). Htaiyi {Kiserlel. Kdslem., i{t899)y No.0jpp.23o^231, 
figs. 2). — Describes Bacillus lycopirsici as <‘{iusiiig a rot of tonuito fruits, etc. 

Combating the leaf diseases of orchard trees, grapes, etc., E. Jokiscii {Mitt.K. 
K. Gartenbau Gesell, Steiermarkj 1899, No. 0, pp. 115, 116). 

Grape anthracnose, T. W. Kirk {New Zealand Dept. Agr. Bpi. 1899^ pp. 219-222, 
pi. 1). —Illustrated notes are given of the grape anthraenose duo to Sphaceloma 
ampelinurn, and the best remedies for prevention are suggi'sted. Formulas and direc¬ 
tions for the preparation of Ilordeaux mixture and copper carbonate solution are 
given. 

Anthracnose of grapes, .1. M. IIeuroo {Minn. Agr. Argentine JiepnhUc, 1899, pp. 
28, pi. l,figs. 4). —Describes the cause of the disease and suggests the use of fungicides 
for its ]irevoution. 

A disease of plane trees in the liuxemburg Gardens, A. (Iiard {Gompt. Bend. 
Soc. Biol., 11, scr., 1 {1899), No. 23, pp.^05, 606). —An attack of Gla’osporium sj). is 
described. 

Concerning the parasitic fungus which causes the wart disease of Japanese 
pines, M. Shirai {Bot. Mag. \_To1cyo), IS {1899), No. 147, pp. 153-108). 

On the use of weak solutions of copper sulphate as a fimgicide, G. Bai tan- 
CHON (Vigne Am4r. et Viticult. Europe, 23 {1899), No. 3, p. 72; ahs. in Cenihl. Bakt. u. 
Par., 2. Abt., 0 {1899), No 22, pp. 789, 790). —The author states that at least 10,000 tons 
of copper sulphate has been used as a fungicide in the Department of H^rault. He 
believes that weaker solutions both when used alone' and iu Bordeaux mixture would 
be as e^cieiit, cheaper, and often prevent the serious injnry of too strong solutions. 
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Copper fungioides used at Montportail, F. Simonrt ( Figne et FMcult, 

ICuropef S3 J, jp. IftS; aba. in Centhl. liaki. u. Par.^ S, AhtyS {1899)^ ^o. SS, 

p, 790 ).—Acrordinu to th« abstract the efficiency of the fungicides tor the preven¬ 
tion of Peronospora and black rot as shown by several years* testing was in the 
following order: Bordeaux mixture with sugar, Lavergne mixture^ Bordeaux mixt¬ 
ure with albumin, simple Bordeaux ntixture, Burgundy mixture, bicarbonate of soda 
mixture, neutral verdigris solution, and Bordeaux mixiuro and molasses. 

Notes upon injury to fruit trees caused by fungicides, F. MffLLBB (Prakt. Bl. 
PjlanzmachutZf 3 (2809), Xo. 0,pp. 65-67). 


EirrOMOLOOT. 

Report of the entomologist and botanist, J. Fletcher (Canada 
Expt. Farms Jipts. 18!)8, pp. J67-219). —The author gives a somewhat 
extended discussion of the insects injurious to cereals. The wheat midge 
(Diplosls tritki) is reported as having caused considerable damage 
during the jiast year. The remedies suggested are the burning of all 
rubbish and deep plowing. 

Biologi(;al notes are given of the Hessian fly (Cecidomyia destructor). 
The remedies to be relied upon aie late sowing, burning of refuse, 
destruction of the stubble, and the application of a quick-acting 
fertili/cr. 

The wheat stein maggot {Meromyza americana) is described and 
tigured. Three broods aiipear annually in the region of Ottawa, one 
at the beginuing of June, the second at the end of July, and the third 
at the end of September. The author recommends the application of 
speciial I'ertilizers as a top-dressing, the sowing of a few drills of wheat 
or barley along the infested fields as trap crops, and the destruction of 
these trai) crops. 

I’he author gives biological and economic notes on the American frit 
fly {Oscinis earhoHuria)^ with which the wheat stem maggot and Hessian 
fly are compared in botli the larval and jinpal conditions, jointworins 
(Isosoma), grain aphis, tlie wheat stem i\y {Ge2)hus 2)ygm(vm)^ SLiid 
various species of ( utworms. 

The Eocky Mountain loc’ust is described and figured. The author 
relates the various features of the life history and habits of this insect 
wit^* references to tlie liteiature on the subject. The remedies to be 
ap^died are deep plowing in the spring or fall of the areas where the 
eggs are laid and the use of hopper dozers. 

Among inse(‘Js injurious to vegetables the author gives an account 
of 2 species of cutworms. The black army worm (Noctua fenniva) is said 
to have (jommitted serious depredations upon garden and field crops. 
The remedies which were successfully tried aud are recommended are 
the same as those applied against outbreaks of the true army worm. 
Garneadcs scandens were found in large numbers in gardens in Ottawa. 
Brief notes are given on the habits of this species. As remedies against 
this insect the anthor recommends the banding of freshly set oat annual 
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plants with paper or tin rings and the use of poisoned bran which con¬ 
sists of a mixture of Paris green and bran in the jiroportion of 1:50. 
Calosoma calidum is mentioned as an especially destructive enemy oi 
these cutworms. 

Observations were made on the habits and life history of the i>ea 
moth (Semasia nigricana)^ pea weevil, bean weevil, carrot rust fly 
{Psoila ro8w), Aphis brassicce^ and the cabbage root maggot. As a 
remedy for controlling the carrot rust fly, the author recommends spray¬ 
ing with kerosene emulsion, or sprinkling along the rows with a land 
plaster or ashes mixed with dry sand. 

The four-lined leaf-bug {Poicilocapsus lineatus) is reported as having 
been especially destructive to potatoes. The remedies which are recom¬ 
mended are kerosene emulsion as a spray upon the nymphs, jarring the 
nymphs and perfect insects from the plants into open tins containing 
kerosene oil, and the destruction of the eggs which are laid on the 
twigs of the bushes. 

The apple-fruit miner (Argyresthia conjugella) is recorded as still 
doing considerable damage in parts of British Columbia. Brief notes 
with recommendg-tions on the usual remedies are given for OraphoUtha 
prunivorayt^xit caterpillars (O/moeampa disstria and (\ amerieana)yii\iim 
curculio, species of Xylina, San Josd scale, cherry aphis, green apple 
aphis, and the bronze ai)i)le tree weevil {Mngdalts wnescens), 

Xylocrius agassizn is reported as having been introduced from Oregon 
into Victoria and to have attacked the stems of the gooseberry. Its 
native food plants are the various species of liibes. The insect is rare 
even in its home on the Pacitic slope, and the author does not fear that 
it will become of serious economic importance. A general account is 
added on the necessity of spraying and upon the benefits to be derived 
from it. 

J. Fixter makes a rejairt on various experiments conducted in the 
apiary. Eiglit colonies of bees were wintered in a cellar u])on shelves. 
The front entrances of the hives were left wide open, and the wooden 
covers were taken ofl and rephujed with chaff. The temperature dur¬ 
ing the winter varied from 44 to 50° F. The bees lost on an average 
9 lbs. i)er swarm during the winter. Two colonies which were placed 
in the (jellar with the tops and bottoms left on, lost 14J lbs. per hive and 
the combs were found to be damp and slightly moldy in the spring. 
Two colonies stored in a root house, with as much ventilation as it was 
possible to give them under the circumstances, lost 13 lbs. per hive, 
and there were some signs of dampness in the hives as well as dysen¬ 
tery among the bees. Two colonies were put into a pit on the side of 
a hill on November 12. From November to March the temperature did 
not fall below 38^ nor go above 39o. The pit was opened March 26. 
Water had accumulated so as to come up on the sides of the hives. 
One hive survived, the other finally died out. Two colonies which 
were left In the house apiary with some additional packing flew quite 
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extensively during warm days and lost 19J lbs. and 16J lbs., respeo* 
tively, during the experiment. 

In some experiments miide with full sheets of foundation and halt 
sheets it was found that the bees in every case worked first on the full 
sheets. 

Tbe entomologist gives a brief description of the horn fly (Hcomatobia 
serrata) with the recommendation of the following remedy: A mixture 
of 1 lb. of pine tar in 10 lbs. of lard. 

The Hessian fly, O. Lugger (Minnenota 8ta. Bvl. 64^ pp, 551-557^ 
figs, />).—Tn this bulletin the author has summarized our present knowl 
edge on the subject of the habits and life history of the Hessian fly. 
The remedies which have already been found more or less effective in 
controlling this insect are recommended for use. From certain observa¬ 
tions which the author has made in Minnesota, it is believed that the 
insect in that State develojis only one brood per year. Since the 
author believes that the Hessian fly in Minnesota passes the winter in 
the flaxseed stage, he recommends, especially, burning of the stubble 
where this is ])ossible, and in case this remedy is not practicable, it is 
recommended that all wheat-stubble ground be plowed. The plowing 
should be done very soon after harvesting. A few of the parasites 
which are known to help in reducing the numbers of the Hessian fly 
are flgured and briefly described. 

Migratory locusts, or grasshoppers, C>. Luijger (Minnesota Sfa, 
BuL tUj pp, pis, figs. <S’). —This article (contains a iiojnilar 

acctount of th(‘ habits and of the devastation which is wrought by 
migratory locusts, dealing especially with 3 specicvs, the Itocky Moun¬ 
tain locust, the lesser migratory locust (Mela oplus ailanis)^ and Cam- 
nala pdlucida, Tlie author briefly describes the method of egg-laying 
which is ])eculiar to the liocky Mountain locust, and also men¬ 
tions the simatioiis in which the lesser migratory locust usually 
deposits its eggs The i)elliicid locust has rather different egg-laying 
habits. Ordinarily the eggs are dcimsited upon the surface of the soil, 
and are protected by grass and such rubbish as may be found in those 
situations. Occasionally the eggs are laid just beneath the surface, 
but this occurs only where the soil is loose. 

The author describes certain features of these 3 species by means of 
which they (;an be identified. With regard to remedies, it is recom¬ 
mended that all cultivated ground, and e8i>ecially stubble fields which are 
selected by tlie locusts for deposition of their eggs, be thoroughly plowed. 

Some important insect enemies of cucurbits, A. L. Quaintance 
(Georgia 8ta, JUiI. 17 ).—In this bulletin the author has 

given a general discussion ot the habits, life history, distribution, natural 
enemies, and remedial and preventive measures of the following insects: 
Striped cucumber beetle (IHabrotiva vltta(a), melon aphis (Aphis gos- 
pickle worm (Margaronia nitidalis), melon worm (M, hyalinata)^ 
the squash-vine borer, and the s(|uash bug. 
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In studying the pickle worm, bottomless cages were placed over vines 
and fruits in the held in order to secure the most natural conditions. 
The insects deposited their eggs upon the glass and the woodwork of 
the breeding cages. No eggs were laid on the foliage or fruit of the 
canteloupes upon which the experiments were made. The eggs hatched 
in about 3 days and during warm weather the larvte completed their 
growth within 14 days. The larvm seemed to prefer the dowers and 
fruit of the squash. 

In experiments made in the field, tobacco dust, pyrethrnin powder, 
hellebore, carbolized lime, and a thick coating of Bordeaux mixture 
proved valueless. It is suggested that some protectiou may be secured 
by planting squash as a trap crop. 

The author found that the melon worm appears in some seasons about 
June 15, and in other seasons as late as July 17. It is believed, there¬ 
fore, that correspondents may have mistaken the pickle worm for the 
melon worm. 

The moths of the squash-vine borer were observed as early as May 23 
and as late as July 22. There seem to be 2 broods in the State each 
year, and the life cycle is about 2 months. 

The forest tent caterpillar, V, 11. Lowk (Nvw York State Sta» But. 
]59j pp. (t ),—In this bulletin the author presents an account 

of the systematic position of the tent caterpillar, a brief statement of 
the origin and distribution of the insect, and of the history of our 
knowledge concerning it. The first disastrous outbreaks of this insect 
in New York were in 180G and 18G7. In 1886, and again in 1889 and 
1890, the insect was present in destructive numbers. In 1893 another 
outbreak occurred, especially in apple orchards. The outbreak of 
which this bulletin is an account was felt most severely along the west¬ 
ern, northern, and eastern portions of the Adirondacks, the upper val¬ 
ley of the Hudson^ and throughout Cortland, Chenango and Otsego 
(*ounties. Besides the food i)lant8 upon which this insect has already 
been leported as depredating, the author adds iron wood to the list. 
Brief descriptions are given of the egg and the egg masses. It isstated 
that the latter were not as large as usual, containing as a rule only 
about 200 eggs. The eggs were laid the last week of June and the first 
week of July. The earliest caterpillars were seen about Geneva during 
the last week of March. The period of hatching extends over a month 
or more, and under normal conditions the caterpillars acquire their 
full size within 0 weeks. The author describes the feeding habits and 
the silk-spinning habit of the caterpillars. The forest tent caterpillar 
was observed sharing a nest with an apple-tree tent caterpillaiv The 
first-named species, however, was never seen to enter the nest. The 
congregating habit of the caterpillar at times of molting is noted, and 
detailed descriptions are given of the caterpillars during their different 
stages between the molts. This insect usually pupates inside of rolled 
leaves, but it was observed to pupate in large numbers on fences, out- 
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baildings, and oven on tbe ground. The moths issued from the cocoons 
from June 26 until July 8. Two thousand five hundred cocoons were 
collected for observation. Out of this number, 794 produced male 
moths and 672 female moths; 312 of the cocoons were parasitized, and 
722 did not hatch. It is thus seen that about 40 per cent of the cocoons 
failed to produce moths, and a little over 12j per cent were parasitized 
The author reproduces detailed descriptions of the male and female 
moths as given by Dr. Fitch. 

Among the birds which are reported as preying upon this insect may 
be mentioned the black-capped chickadee, yellow-billed cuckoo, Balti¬ 
more oriole, American red start, catbird, and robin. The more note¬ 
worthy insect enemies of the forest tent caterpillar include the following 
predaceous si)ecies: Calosoma scrutator^ C. calidum^ FodisuspIaeiditSj and 
P. seriventris. Among the parasitic insects which were bred from the 
cocoons we may note the following: Pimpla conqtuHitor^ P, pedalis^ 
Theroviafuheftccm, and IHgloclm omnivorus. 

By way of artificial remedies against this insect the author recom¬ 
mends the following measures to be adopted: The destruction of the 
egg masses, spraying with an arsenical compound for poisoning the 
caterpillars, the destruction of the caterpillars while assembled in 
masses on the trunks and large branches, and the method of jarring 
and banding. For banding the tree the author recommends tar mixed 
with two parts of raw oil or raupenleim. The moths are readily 
attracted to the light and may thus be caught by a lantern trap. It 
may be advisable to collect the cocoons, but if this is done they should 
not be destroyed, but should be ])laced under a netting with meshes of 
such size as to allow the parasites to eBcai)e, but to i)revent the escape 
of the moths. For spraying the larger shade trees it will be found 
advisable, where it can be afforded, to use steam power apparatus. A 
rather extensive bibliograi)hical list of literature on this insect is 
appended to the bulletin. 

The cherry fruit fly —a new cherry pest, M. V. Slingerland 
{New Yorlx Cornell Sta, Bnl, 172^ pp, 21-41^ fign, 7).—The larva of the 
ffy, which is believed by the author to be Phagoleiis eingnlafa^ has been 
found infesting cherries in one orchard of Massachusetts and in several 
of New York. The mature flies have not yet been bred from these 
maggots, and the ])rovisional identification by the author may there 
fore prove to be incorrect. Adult flies of the species to which the larva 
are referred were noticed in considerable numbers about the cherrv 
trees and upon the cherries. These Hies were not observed depositing 
eggs nor were uninjured eggs secured for study. It is believed that 
the eggs are deposited either ui)on the skin of the cherry or just beneath 
the surface. The maggots feed upon the flesh of the ripening cherrj^ 
near the ]>it. Ordinarily there is but a single maggot in each cherry, 
but occasionally a second smaller one was found. This pest attacks all 
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varieties of cherries, vrhether sweet, sour, snbacid, early, or late. One 
unfortunate feature of infestation by this insect is that the presence of 
the maggots within the cherries can not be surmised from the external 
appearance of the fruit. The insect has been reported from Belmont, 
Mass., Ithaca and Geneva, N. Y. Some cherry growers noticed this 
insect in their fruit last year, and the correspondent from Belmont, 
Mass., believes that his fruit has been infested for 4 or 5 years. From 
the incomplete observations which have been made upon the insect 
thus far it is believed there is only one brood per year. 

No remedial measures have been undertaken as yet, but the author 
presents a summary of operations which have been conducted in Aus¬ 
tralia, South Africa, and Europe in the destruction of these insects. A 
brief bibliography of the subject is appended to the bulletin. 

Second report of the State Inspector for the San Jose scale, 
W. B. Alwood {Richmond^ 1899^ pp. 34^ map 4 ).—This report contains 
a statement of the law according to which the State inspector of Vir¬ 
ginia was appointed and of the rules and regulations for the govern¬ 
ment of the inspector and assistant inspectors in their work on the 
eradication of the San Jose scale. The inspection work thus far con¬ 
ducted in the State indicates the presence of the Sati Jos^ scale in 31S 
localities scattered over 30 counties. Tables are given showing the 
location of the different infected areas and the source from which the 
infection came. The author believes that the work of inspection in 
Virginia has materially lessened the distribution of the scale by means 
of i n terstate commerce. Attention is called to the necessity of thorough 
inspection and eradication methods in nurseries which have once become 
badly infested. Sixty-nine nurseries within the State have been in¬ 
spected, and treatment against the San Jose scale has been carried out 
in the 9 nurseries which were found infested, with the result that the 
scale has apparently been eradicated in 3. 

In experimental work with remedies against this insect, the author 
made use of all the better known remedies. For fumigation hydrocyanic- 
acid gas was produced according to the following formula: Fused 
potassium cyanid, 98 per cent, 1 oz.; commercial sulphuric acid, 
fluid oz.; water, 3 fluid oz. for each 1(K) cu. in. of spa<*e. It is stated 
that this formula is slightly stronger than is necessary, but is entirely 
safe with dormant plants. 

A report is made on experiments conducted in one orchard which 
consisted of about 400 apple trees. Apparently the San Jose scale in 
this orchard had gradually spread from 4 original centers of infesta¬ 
tion. The course of the distribution of the scale was in the direction in 
which the orchard was cultivated, and it is suggested that the spread 
of the scale, therefore, depended upon liuman agencies. The orchard 
was divided, for experimental purposes, into 3 sections, of which one was 
treated with Leggett’s whale-oil soap, another with kerosene, and a third 
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with Goocrs potash soap. Leggett’s soap in the proportion of 2 lbs. to 
a gallon of water was applied March 12. It was applied at a tempera¬ 
ture of 1350 F. Oil December 24 of the same year, au inspection of this 
section of the ondiard showed that the trees wore in good condition and 
that the scales were all dead. 

U|)on the second section imre kerosene was sprayed on March 21 by 
means of a blast atomizer. The buds of the trees were swollen at the 
time. On March 28, the same trees were sprayed with a 30 per cent 
kerosene-water mixture. On December 24 of the same year au exam¬ 
ination of these trees showed that the scales were dead and that no 
apparent injury had resulted to the trees. 

(iood’s No. 3 soap was applied to section 3 in the same manner and 
at the same dates as in the treatment for section 1. An examination 
of this section of the orchard on December 24 of the same year dis- 
(ilosed the fact that the scales were apparently all dead and that all 
trees had escaped injury except one which would apparently die. On 
November 4 of the following year living San Jose scale were found 
upon one tree which had been treated with kerosene. 

It was found impracticable during these exiierinieuts to apply by 
means of a sjiray machine any soap solution which contained 2 lbs. of 
soap to a gallon of water. At this strength the solution is too caustic 
and destroys the hose. The kerosene method is believed to be very 
etfectnal and is much the cheapest method of the three. 

The San Jos(* scale law in \'irginia empowers cities or counties to 
take special action regarding the exteimination of the scale, Such 
action has been taken in a few cases and the author believes it is a 
valuable i)rovision in the law. A list of jdants which are known to 
serve as host plants for the Han Jose scale is given, together with a list 
of publications of the Virginia Station and State inspector relative to 
the Han Jose scale. 

Crude petroleum as an insecticide, J. B. Smith (New Jersey Stas, 
liul, pp, pJs. J ).—The use of crude petroleum as an insecticide 
was first suggested to the author by L. P. Schenck in the winter of 
1897-1)8. This substance was believed to be dangerous to fruit trees 
and was therefore (*\perimented with rather cautiously at first. A 
dwarf Duchess ])ear tree which was thickly in crusted with San Jos6 
scale received an application or<‘rude petroleum in January, 1898. All 
scales were destroyed and the tree remained uninjured. In March, 
1898, the section of the orcliard in which this tree stood was treated 
with a 30 ])er <*ent crude oil mixture. The growth of the trees seemed 
to be stimulated and no trace of injury from the insecticide was mani¬ 
fested. On March 13, a dozen pear trees in early stages of growth 
were sprayed. In this experiment some injury was ]>roduced, a few of 
the twigs being killed outright. As a winter aiiplication the insecticide 
had proved thus fai* very satisfactory. The author now requested 
(certain horticulturists to make experiments as checks uimti his own 
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work. Henry Pfeiffer made application of C3rude petroleam to peach 
trees in a series of sprayings. The insecticide was applied March 27, 
81, and April 14 and 28. Ko injury to the trees was produced by these 
applications. In another location 600 peach trees which were mod¬ 
erately infested with scale were sprayed with a 30 per cent mixture of 
(jrude petroleum and water during Marcdi. The scales were killed and 
tlie trees did not suffer from the application. Fifty gallons of oil were 
used upon the 600 trees and application was made by means of the 
Vermorel nozzle. Three peach trees which were sprayed early in Aj)ril 
with 6 qts. of crude oil were freed from the San Jose scale by tliis ap¬ 
plication but were killed by the insecticide. 

Currants, gooseberries, raspberries, and blackberries were sprayed 
with 30 per cent crude oil without injury to the plants. A number of 
young apple trees in the nursery row had become badly infested with 
San Jost'^ scale and were taken out and painted with undiluted crude 
oil by means of a whitewash brush. The scales were all killed and 
the trees were without injury. Similar results were obtained in a plum 
orchard of 100 trees which was sprayed with undiluted oil. 

Satisfactory experiments are reported from the use of an emulsion of 
crude petroleum made according to the following formula: Olein soap, 
8 lbs.; crude ])etrolcum, 40 (jts.; water, 40 qts. 

Tn all about t,000 trees other than cherry were treated with crude 
petroleum eitlier undiluted or mixed with from 60 to 70 parts of water. 
These trees varied in age from stock in the nursery row to old trees in 
full bearing. Ko cases of injury were reported from a])plications which 
were made in the winter. On the contrary, the trees vseemed to show 
increased vigor. The fruit buds were not found to have been injured, 
although the observations on this i>oint were not complete. The author 
concludes that crude i)etroleum is not suitable as a summer api)lication, 
either ]mre or undiluted. This substance do(‘s not evaporate readily, 
and on small branches it ultimately passes around the whole branch, 
even when during the application it only touched one side. It does 
not usually penetrate through the superficial layer of bark, yet it 
remains as an oily covering for some weeks and the San Jose scale can 
not i)ouetrate, even after the application has been upon the tnic for a 
month. The author believes that crude petroleum is as effective in the 
destruction of scale insects as kerosene and that it is harmless even to 
the more tender varieties of fruit trees. It is recommended that when 
the oil is used in an undiluted form it should be applied with a Yer- 
morel nozzle. Equally satisfactory results are obtained, however, when 
the crude oil is used mixed with from 60 to 75 per cent of water. Sum 
mer applications of the oil may be made upon the trunks and branches 
if care is exercised that the oil does not come in contact with the foli 
age. Close observation must be kej)t upon the emulsion si)rayer8, if such 
machines are used. It is found that they are often unreliable, throwing 
at times almost undiluted oil and at other times almost pure water. 
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Methods of producing honey, F. Orbiner (Tratu. Xew York State Agr, 800 , tmd 
yetv York Bureau Farmers* Inst, Ept, 1898, pp, 300-306)* —A discussion of the most 
suitable arrangement of frames and hives for a large production of honey. 

Foul brood in bees, E. R. Root {Trans. New York State Ayr* Soe, and New York 
Bureau Farmers* Inst. Bpt. 1898, pp. 307-314).—An account of the nature of foul brood, 
with a statement of treatment to bo adopted against it. The laws of Wisconsin and 
New York regarding foul brood are appended to the article. 

The respiraxory products of the egg of the silkworm during normal inouba- 
tion, E. Qitajat (Jati. 1i. Stas. Baool. Padova, 27 {1899), pp. 67-81,pis. 2). —An experi¬ 
mental study of this i)roblem under various conditions of incubation, such as incu¬ 
bation with rapid and constant elevation of temperature, mcubatioii in dry and 
liuniid atmosphere, and slow and gradual incubation with a comparison of the 
behavior of different races of silkworms under these conditions. 

The influence of external conditions upon th^ physical properties of the 
cocoon of silkworms, E. Verson {Ann. It. Siaz, Bacol. Padova, 27 {1899), pp, 93-^9^). 

On the wintering and incubation of the egg of the silkworm, E. Quajat {Ann. 
U. Stas. Bavol. Padora, J7 {1899), pp. lS-43). —An experimental study of the following 
Xiroblems: The influence of estivation or of a long preparatory stage upon the 
duration of the jieriod of hibernation, and a determination of the minimum time 
necessary for complete hibernation. 

The action of '‘epicarin*’ upon the mange mites of dogs, RKaENROOKN 
{Monatsh. Prakt. Thierh., 11 {19('0), No. 4, pp. 14.6-149). —This substance was found by 
exiicrinicnt to have only a slif^ht effect upon the mites. 

The color relation between the pupae of Papilio machaon, Pieris napi, and 
many other species and the surroundings of the larvae preparing to pupate, 
F. Meruifikli) and E. H. Roulton ( Tram. Ent. Soc. London, 1899,pt. 1, pp. 309-4.13), —A 
detailed account of experimental studios tijion the interrelation between insects and 
their environments with reganl to the influence of the intensity of light and the color 
of environment upon tin* col<»r of the insects. 

On sexual dimorphism in the rutelid genus Parastasia with descriptions of 
new species, (1. J. Arrow ( Trans. Ent. ttoc. London, 1899, pt. i, pp. 179-499 pi, 1 ). —An 
account of the striking ditl'erences in size and oeeurrenco of the two sexes of the 
species belonging to Varastasia. 

Dimorphism in the two sexes of a new species of Cecidomyidae, J. C. 11. Dr 

Mkijrrk {l\}dHvhr. Eni., 41 {1899), No.3.pp. 140-1.62, pis. 2 ). —A study of this phe¬ 
nomenon in a species of Monardia. 

On the metamorphosis of insects, C. Rkrez {Hnl. Soc. Ent. France, 1899, No. 20, 
pp. 398-101 ).—A study of the action of the leucocytes in ants and Tineida* during 
inetamoixihosis. 

The ants of Madagascar collected by A. Moequerys, C. Emkr\ {Itnl. Soc.Ent. 
Jtal.f.U {1899), No. 1-i, pp. 10 {-190, Jiffs. .S’). —Descriptive and biologit'al notes upon 
a number of species, some of which are here described for the lirst time. 

The visitors of the Caprifoliaceae, .1.11, 1..<)VKLl ( imcr.Nat., 34 {1900), No. 397, 
pp, 37-31) —Notes on Ihe insect visitors of a number of s))ccics belonging to this 
family of plants. 

Hop dogs, y. V. Tiikohai d (Jonr. Sontheast. Ayr. Eol., flyc, 1899,No 8 ,pp. 35-38 ).— 
Economic and biological notes on lUisychira pndibnnda, th'gyia antiyua, and Porthecin 
aurijlua. 

Injurious fruit insects, K. Goethe K. Lehranst. Ohst., WHn u. Gartenhau. 

Geisenheim, 1898-99, pp. 10-14, fujs../). —Not<*8on Aspidiotus ostreaformis, A. soutiformis, 
JJiaspis fallax, spetdes of 1‘arlatoria, Schisonenra laniycra, and Anthonomns pomorum. 

Fruit flies, T. W. Kirk {New Zealand J>ept. Ayr. lipt. 1899, pp. 232-2.34, Jigs. 7).— 
Notes on Tephritis tryoni and Halterophora capttata. 

The “cankerworm,"G. Ali.kn {SH.Jmer. Snp., 49 {1900), No. 12.65,pp, 20122-20124, 
figs. 19; reprinted from the Strand Magazine).— A popular account of the periodical 
cicada and the army worm. 
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Expazimenlui In flirting the woolly aphis, Schbllbnbrrgkr (FahUng^t Landw, 
Ztg., 48 {1899), No. 18, pp. 696, 697). 

A pest of woodland and grove, F. H. Hall and V. H. Lowe (New York State Sta, 
Bui. 159, popular ed.,pp. 6, figa. S), — Tlii« is a popular summary of Bulletin 159 of the 
station (£. S. R., 11, p. 865). 

The destructive green-pea louse, W. G. Johnson (Canad. Ent., 58 {1900), No. 8, 
pp. 56-60, figa, $), —Notes on the habits and life history of Nectarophora deatruetor, 
Baaaua loctoriua was bred from this insect. Ladybirds, Syrphus flies, and laoewings 
were observed as predaceous enemies of the louse. 

The insect foes of tobacco {SH. Jmer. Sup., 49 {1000), No. 1257, pp. 20146, 20147 
figa. 5). —Notes on Protoparoe oeleua, Epitrix parvula, Heliothia armigera, Laaioderma 
aerrioorne, (Eoanthua niveua, and other insects injurious to tobacco. 

A new insect pest, J. Chamberlain {Sd. Amer.,82 {1900), No. 3, p. 42 ).— An 
account of the damage done to white birch by Agrilua anxius in Buffalo and vicinity. 

Notes and descriptiona of some species of western Australian Coccidse, C. 
Fuller {Trans. Kni. Soc. London, 1899, pt. 4, pp. 4S5-47S,ph 1). —Notes upon about 
100 species of Coccida*, with descriptions of some new species. 

Cyclopodia horsfieldi, a new species of Nycteribiidae from Java, J. C*. H. Lb 
Mei.ikrk {Tijdaohr. Ent,, 42 {1899), No. 5, pp. 1,55-Ni7, fig. 1). —A description and 
notes on the habits of this siiecies whicJt was found on Pteropua edulia. 

Ephestia kuehniella V. Mayet {Prog. Agr. ct J'it. {Ed. VEat), 21 {1900), No. 1, pp. 
SO, SI). —Brief notes on the habits and life history of and remedies against this 
insect. 

Heliothia armigera {Bpt. Govt. Gardena and Parka in Mysore, 1S97-9S, pp. 17-JO). — 
A list of plants which are attacked by this insect, with recommendation of well- 
known remedies. 

Reviejlon of the Lathridiidae of boreal America, H. C. Fall {Trana. Amer. Ent. 
Soc., 26 {1899), Xo. J,pp. 101-190, ph. .^).—A nionogra])h of this family of Ix^etlcs, with 
notes on the habits of the various species. 

Lecanium viride and its extermination. H. Totel {Bol. Inat. Agr. Sdo Paulo, tO 
{1899), Xo.8,pp. 464-468). —A description of the insect, with an account of its habits 
and life history, and brief notes on remedies for its control. 

A new species of plant louse injurious to violets, T. Pkrgandr {Canad. Ent., 
32 {1900), Xo. 2, pp. 29,30). —Describes as new, under the name Phopaloaiphum riolw, a 
species of plant louse which is quite geneially distributed in the United States and 
Canada, and which attacks violets, especially in greenhouses. 

The purslane sawfly (Schizocerus zabriskei), F. M. Webster and U. W. Mally 
( Canad. Ent., 3J ( 1900), No. 2, pp. 51^.%!, figa. 3). —The eggs are deposited on the edge 
oi the leaves of the common purslane. The insects pupate in the soil at a depth of 
about 1 in. The entire life cycle occupies about 3 weeks, and there are prob¬ 
ably 6 generations in a year. This sawfly is parasitized by a species of Ichnentes. 

A plum-tree disease PKiLLiKUv and Delacroix (/Jwt. Mena. Soc. Cent. .{gr. Ifort. 
et Aoclim. [ATicc], 39 {1899), No. 12,pp. 215,216). —A description of the work of Scolytid 
beetles. 

Sitotroga cerealella, V. Mayet ( Prog. Agr. et Fit., 16 {1899), No. 53, pp. 773-777). — 
A description of the iuseet is given, with nn a<*count of its geographical distribution. 
The remedies which are recommended by the author are the application of heat and 
the use of a machine through which the grain is passi^d and in which the insect is 
said to be killed by a mechanical shock. The machine can be operated by two men 
and consists essentially of a cylinder within a cylinder, both fiirnisbed with metallic 
projections upon their opposing surfaces in such a manner that when the machine is 
in motion, the grain and insects are subjected to repeated mechanical shocks. 

Tortriz ambiguella and means of combating it, J. Pkrraud ( Prog. Agr. et J'it. 
{Ed. VEat), 21 {1900), No. 2,pp. 40-42, pi. 1 ).— Brief notes on the habits of this insect 
and remedies to be applied against it. 
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The protaids of wheat flour, IT. SifYDEB(JI/tnrae8oto 8Ui. Bvl. 63, 
pp. 519-533 ).—The author gives a somewhat exhaustive review of the 
subject of the chemistry of wlieat proteids, and reports a study of the 
proteids of a number of samples of wheat flour and other milling prod¬ 
ucts. The jiriiicipal conclusions follow: 

^^lii the inilliDg of wheat a partial inechanionl separation of the varions proteids 
takes place. 'Pho germ proteids are composed largely of albumin and globulin bodies^ 
while the bran and shorts contain only about 50 per cent of the total nitrogen in 
the fonn of ghadin and glutenin. The removal of the bran shorts and germ ft-om 
the iloni in the process of milling results in an increase in the gliadin-glutoDiii*oou* 
t<‘iit of the flour, tho nonglntcn ])roteids being removed mainly in the offal products. 

“In tho patent flour from soft winter wheat 73.90 per cent of the total nitrogen 
was in tin* form of gliadin, while in the patent flour made from hard winter wheat 
an average of 03.68 per c< nt of tho total nitrogen Avas in the form of gliadin. The 
sticky character of the dough of the soft w'heat was probably due to an excess of 
gliadin, and a deficient amount of glutenin. A well-balanced gluten is comjiosed 
ap])roxiniately of 65 per cent gliadin and 35 per cent glutenin. 

^‘The gliadin-gliiteniii ratio in the different grades of flour made from the same 
wheaf vaiics from 2.5 to 75 in the Red iJog, to 65 to 3.5 in the high(‘8t patent. The 
lower grades of flour contain appreciably more protein than thi^ higher grades, but 
the gliadin and glutenin in tho lower grades are not present in the right propor¬ 
tion to form a well-balanced gluten, capable of expansion, and able to produce 
bread of tbc bc'*t physical properties.” 

Physical properties of nuts, O. P. Fox {Agr. Education^ 2 (7»S,9.9), 
No. 7, 17-Pj). —Tne author reports a miraber of physical determi¬ 

nations made with diflFereiit nuts in the laboratory of W. E. Lazeuby 
of tho University of Ohio. These include the number of nuts to the 
XK)und, the pereentagt' of kernel to shell, and loss of nuts in cracking. 
The coiniiarative money value of nuts was also tested. Filberts and 
peanuts gave the largest number of nuts to the pound. The percen¬ 
tage of kernel to whole nut was highest in the Aineriean chestnut and 
lowest in large hickoi y nuts. Tlie loss in cracking nuts was found to 
be about 4 iier cent, one half of this being kernel. ‘^If we lay aside 
the j)oculiarities of individual taste and consider the matter from a 
true financial basis, we find that shellbark hickory nuts at 2 cts. a 
jiounr and walnuts at 1 et. a pound are the cheapest. Of the true 
commercial nuts the jieanut at 7}.\ cts. a pound is tlie most economical. 

Lemon flavoring extract and its substitutes, A. S. Mijohell 
(Jour, Amer. Chem, Soc.^ 21 (i(V.99), No, 12,^ pi), LlH2-1127),—lA\i-. author 
examined a number of samples of lemon fiavoriugr extract in the course 
of work for the Wisconsin Dairy and Food Commission. The methods 
followed are described in some detail. 

“A preliminary examination of tho extracts supplied by grocers showed them to 
contain alcohol in amounts varying from 14 to 94 per cent by weight and oil of lemon 
from 0 to 8 per cent. 

'‘The extracts low in alcohol had in many cases a fiuo aroma derived from agita- 
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Mon with new oflof lesdioii in some cases but more freqnetitlyprodnoecl by citral and 
the so-called ^solnble oil of lemon/ or from lemon-gross or oltronelln aldehyde and 
A^nently with the addition of tinotnreof untiueg, mace, or capsicum. The cheaper 
grades contained so little oil in solution that the addition of water frequently failed 
to produce turbidity/^ 

Forage plants, fodders, and feeding stuffs, F. T. Shutt {Canada 
Expt. Farms Hpts. 1898^ pp. 112-151). —The oonfi|) 08 ition is reported of 
hay from a number of native grasses from ^‘uplands and low lauds” in 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territories, timothy and brome grass liay, 
soyd>ean forage, oat shorts, oat dust, oat-meal dust, oat screenings, 
molasses refuse or sirup, and cocoa shells, the latter analysis including 
fertilizer constituents. The hay from the native grasses and sedges 
included Garex aristata and C. stricta; Deyenxia neglecta and Garex 
atrictOj 1:1; Carex stramlnea; Foa pratensis, F. serotina^ and Fhleum 
pratense; Deyeuxia eonfinis and Hordeum juhafum; Festuca (Fluminia) 
arundinativa (white top); Festuca scahrella^ Agrgpyron glaucum^ and 
A. vaninum; A. glaucum^ A. caninum^ etc., and weeds; and Sporohohts 
euspidatus. The composition of a number of these follows: 


Conqwnition of hay from Mmntoha and the North Wi^t Tt }TUorie8. 


Name. 

Water 

Protein, j 

Deifpuxia neglecta and daicr 

, I*er cent 

Per cent, j 

Urirta, 1 1. 

0.28 

10.00 

CaieT straminea . 

Festuca (Fluminia) aritndi 

6.38 

7.00 

naeea (white toj)). 

7.20 

6.75 

Degeuxia confines . 

1 0 65 

7,00 

Carex anstata .. 

6 95 

9.00 , 

Sjioroholus cusinUatus . 

0 33 

5.94 1 


i 


Fat. 

Nitrogon- 

ireo 

extract 

1 Fibci. 1 

Ash 

Albiiiiil- 

noids. 

Per eenl 

Pet cent * 

' Pet eint .' 

Per cent. 

Ptr cent 

3.52 

1 45.49 

28 30 

6.41 

10 62 

2 51 

49.41 

29 52 

6 12 

7 60 

2 24 

43 61 

34.18 

G 02 

7 25 

2. 75 

41 52 

3 > 88 

0 20 

7 50 

3 10 

47 27 

20 03 

7 65 

9 09 

2.82 

40.39 

28 62 

6 90 

6 31 


The comparative value of upland and lowland hay is discussed. 

The two samples of molasses refuse examined hivd the following 
coinpositioii: 


Vompoaitton of molnaaea refuse. 


Sani]>lo Xo. 1 
Sample No. 2 


Water. 

Protein 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract. 

Oane ' 
sugar. 

Ash. 

Per cent. 

Percent 

Percent. 

Pet cent. Per cent 

/V/ cent. 

24.89 

7.81 

5.98 

60.27 1.95 1 

9 10 

26 42 

6.85 

3.10 

50.05 6 00 1 

1 1 

8.58 


This crude sirup cost | ct. per pound and, in the author’s oiurtion, 
should prove a profitable feeding stuff. It is stated that from to 4 
lbs. can be led per head daily economically and safely. 

Digestion experiments with sheep, G. S. PhelpS' {Connecticut 
Storrs 8ta. RpU 1898^ pp. 204-220). —Continuing the work of previous 
years, a number of digestion experiments with sheep are reported. 
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The usual methods were followed. A summary of the experiments is 
given ill the table below: 


Coefficients of diffesHbility—experiments with sheep. 



Organic 

matter. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Nitrogen- 

free 

extract. 

Fiber. 

Ash. 

lAvailable 

1 energy. 

com fofidor (grt'on), 

Per cent 

Pet eent. 

Per eerU, 

Per cent. 

Per eefit 

Per otnt. 

Per cent. 

eraffe of i vru slioop. 

Oat aiMlpca fudder (pieeu), 

00 4 

00.8 

70.3 

73.7 

62.0 

58.8 

65.7 

avorago of two aheop .... 
Soy bean fodder (green), 

58.3 

60.2 

56.0 

62.2 

48.6 

37.3 

54.1 

average of four sboep. 

Sweet corn fodder (green), 

06.8 

t\2 

36.0 

78.6 

44 8 

31.6* 

60.4 

average of two sheep. 

Barley and pea fodder 
(^)en); average of two 

sTieep . 

Barley fodder (green), aver¬ 

70 0 

^.2 

1 

60.2 

81.8 

58.0 

71.0 

t 

71 2 

74.5 ' 

58.5 

75.5 

61.2 

53.7 I 

65.2 

age of two ehoep. 

Fine rowen hay, average ot 

OH 2 

08.7 

40.1 

74.0 

55 0 

41.8 

62.2 

four aheep. 

Fine rowen hay and Cleve¬ 
land 11 ax meal, a\eiage oi 

04.6 

72 6 

1 

4.5.2 

62.3 

66.7 

46.0 ' 

58.3 

thieo eheen. 

Fine rowen nay and (^uakf'r 
oat Iced, axerage of three 

07.0 

78.8 1 

53 4 

60 4 

60.6 

37.0 1 

50 0 

aheep. 

01.3 

68.5 

50.3 

62.8 

1 

56.0 

34.7 

58 4 


I 


The results of these and earlier digestion experiments at the station 
are summarized. 

On the digestion of milk, li. W. Kaudnitz [Arch, Anat, n. PhysioLj 
Phyftioh Ahtj 1899^ JVo. 7-^, pp, 5,9-59).—Oats were fed sterilized 
whole milk; milk and water; fat milk, i, e., a mixture of cream, skim 
milk, and water; milk and water containiug sodium carbonate, i)ancre- 
atin, and a mixture of the two; and milk and water containiug hydro¬ 
chloric acid. Two or three hours after the food was given the cats 
were killed and the stomach contents analyzed. Among the conclu¬ 
sions drawn were the following: Milk diluted with water leaves the 
stomach more <iuickly than whole milk. Of two samples of milk con¬ 
taining the same amount of fat but different percentages of nitrogen, 
that containing the least nitrogen leaves the stomach sooner. The 
values obtained show, according to the author, that resorption in the 
small intestine does not kee]) pace with the passage of food from the 
stomach, i^either sodium carbonate, pancreatiu, or hydrochloric acid 
or a nixture of sodium carbonate and pancreatin hastened the x>assage 
of milk from the stomach. 

Live stock at the Central Experimental Farm, W. Saunders 
(Canada Ejpf. Farms Rpts, 1898jpp, 75 - 58 ). —Statistics are given of the 
horses, cattle, swine, iioultry, and bees kept at the (Jentral Experimental 
Farm, and feeding experiments with steers and swine are reported. 

Experiments in the feeding of steers,^ 1897-98 (pp. 74-86). — Tests with 
11 lots of 2 steers each were made with a view to learning ‘^how beef 
can be produced at the smallest cost, how such products as the farmer 
can easily grow can be used to the best advantage, and what results are 
had where rations are fed the nutritive ratio of which is wider than is 
usually recommended.^ ^ 
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In all t$me» exeei^t lot 0 the test covereit 10 weeks and was divided 
into 4 i^riods of 4 weeks each. Lots 1^ 2, 5,6 ,7^ 8, and 11 were fed a 
coarse fodder consisting of silage, turnips, cat hay, and cut straw. Lots 
3 and 4 were fed silage hay, and straw; lot 9, timothy hay and turnii>B; 
lot 10, brome grasB hay and turnips. In addition the animals were fed 
bran, cotton seed meal, oil meal, and mixed meal, consisting of equal 
parts of peas, barley, and oats. The steers were given all the coarse 
fodder they would eat up clean, were watered twice daily, and supplied 
with salt. The amount of grain fed differed in the different experi¬ 
ments but in general was increased as the test progressed. Lots 1 to 4, 
inclusiYe, were not given meal until the second period. The nutritive 
ratio of the rations varied but was in no case lower than 1:7.7 in the 
first period and 1:5.2 in the last period. The results of the test are 
summarized in the following table: 


lieaults of feeding ftteera. 


Loti 
Lot 2 
Lota 
1 ot4 
Lot 5 
Lot 6 


Average 
weight at 

Total gam 
IK r steer 

Cost of food 
per pound 


-- 

Average 
weight ot 

Total gain 
per Hteer. 

Coat of food 
per pound 

beginning 

of gain 


bogiimiug 

of gain. 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Cents. 

850 

155 5 

4 22 

Lot 7. 

952 5 

216 5 

6.53 

977 5 

188 

4.61 

Lots .. 

877 ^ 

199 5 

5 74 

965 

140 5 

6 59 

Lot 9 

940 

188 

6 75 

867 5 

163 5 

4 8i 

Lot 10 

882 5 

122 5 

7.81 

852 5 

169 5 

6 58 

Lotll.... 

1 005 

198 5 

4 90 

072 5 

218 

5 75 






The best results were obtained, in the authoi’s opinion, with lots 1,2, 
4, and 11. The experiments are not discussed in detail. 

Experiments in fattening swine (pp. 86-88).—The value of feeding 
whole and ground grain, dry and soaked, as well as the value of a 
mixture of soaketl ground grain and clover, was tested with 5 lots of 4 
crossbred swine each. Lot 1 was fed a mixture of unground oats, 
barley and peas and bran, 2:2:2:1. Lot 2 was fed the same mixture 
soaked in cold water for 30 hours. Lot 3 was fed the same mixture 
ground and dry; lot 4, ground and soaked in cold water; and lot 5, 
the same grain ration with sufficient cut clover to make a mixture of 3 
parts of meal to I of clover by weight. The mixed meal and clover 
were soaked in cold water on an average for 30 hours. The test began 
July 20,1898, and covered 14 weeks. The pigs were fed all they would 
eat up clean. The following table summarizes the results: 


Ueaulta of feeding swine. 


Total 
weight at 
beginning 

Total gain 
^ per lot. 

Food con- 
auincd per 
pound of 
gain. 


Total 
weight at 
beginning. 

Total gam 
per lot. 

Food oon< 
aiunetl per 
pound ot 
gam. 

Pounds, 

. Pounds. 

Pounds. 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds, 

270 

432 

4 08 

Lot 4. 

266 

496 

8.76 

203 

422 

8 88 

Lot 6. 

278 

274 

a4.80 

276 

1 505 

8.66 






a This iooladen 8 6 Iba meal and 1 2 Iba. clover. 

No cqpclaBious are drawn from the tests. 

20139—No. 9-fl 
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Saepaiimaiitfl in feeding eteers, S. A. Bebfoto {€hmi^ 

Farms BpU. 1898^ pp. JOG, 301),—The value of marsh hay as coupai^ 
with mixed straw was tested with 2 lots of 4 steers each. Lot 1 was 
fed a ration consisting of 20 lbs. of cut native marsh-grass hay, 30 lbs. 
Swedish tumii)s, and 3 to 7 lbs. of chopped barley, while lot 2 was fed 
20 lbs. of mixed cut straw, the same amount of Swedish turnips as lot 
1, and 5 to 9 lbs. of chopped barley. The steers were fed for 112 days. 
They were jiurchased for 3 cents i^er pound and sold at the conclusion 
of the test for 4 cents per pound, live weight. The financial statement 
is based on hay at $5 per ton, turnips at 3 cents per bushel, and 
chopped barley at hair a cent a pound. No value was assigned to the 
straw. ^ 

Lot 1 made an average daily gain of 1 lb. 6 oz., and lot 2,1 lb. 4 oz. 
The av^erage j)rofit per steer for lot 1 was $7.64 j of lot 2, $10.91. ‘‘It 
would appear that hay is not essential to the successful fattening of 
steers, and that wheat farmers can utilize to good advantage a portion 
of their straw for that purpose.” 

Experiments in the feeding of steers. A. Maoxay {Canada FxpU 
Farms Rpts. 1898^ pp. 369,370 ).—A feeding test with steers at the 
Indian Head Experimental Farm rs briefly reported. Twelve 3-year- 
old steers were divided into 4 lots of 3 each and fed from November 13, 
1897, to March 6,1898. Lot 1 was given brome-grass hay and silage; 
lot 2, wheat chafi'and silage j lot 3, threshed brome grass, silage, and 
bran; and lot 4, native hay, silage, and.bran. In addition all the 
steers were fed 2 lbs. of meal (barley and wheat 2:1) per head daily 
during the second month, 4 lbs. during the third, and G lbs. during the 
last month of the test. “The rations were in the proportion of 2 lbs. 
silage to each pound of dry feed.” The financial statement is based on 
silage at $2, brome-grass hay at $5, threshed brome grass hay at $4, 
native hay at $2, bran at $14, and wheat chatf at $2 per ton, and meal 
at % ct. per pound. 

The total gains made by the several lots were as follows: Lot 1, 430 
lbs.; lot 2, 315 ; lot 3, 366 ; lot 4, 400. The profits on the respective 
lots were $27.39, $29.04, $34.09, and $44.65. 

Report on experiments on the winter fattening of cattle, 
1898-99^ J. W. Paikuson {West of Scotland Agr. Col, BuUl, pp.22 ).— 
To dv^termine the comparative value of a number of concentrated 
ieedlng stuffs, a test beginning December 24, 1898, and covering 100 
days, was made at the Home Farm of H. Ogilvy at Biel, with crossbred 
steers selected from a herd of 80. During a preliminary period of one 
month, the steers were divided into 2 uniform lets, and at its con¬ 
clusion were subdivided into 4 uniform lots of 10each. Lots 1,2, and 3 
were fed a basal ration of 5G0 lbs. of Swedish turnips with oat hay and 
straw ad libitum. In addition, lot 1 was fed 60 lbs. of decorticated 
cotton-seed cake afad maize meal (1:1); lot 2, 60 lbs. of linseed cake; 
lot 3, 60 lbs. of decorticated cotton-seed cake and bruised oats (1:1)» 



a?i 

tiot 4 was fmA a basal ration of S40 lbs# of Bwodish turnips withoatbaF 
and straw ad libitum, and 30 lbs. of decorticated cotton seed cake in 
addition. During the last 17 days of the test, the amount of grain fed 
to lots 1, 2, and 3 was increased to 80 lbs. At the same time the Swed¬ 
ish turnips fed to lot 4 were increased to 933 lbs. and the grain ration 
to 40 lbs, 

* The weights of the 4 lots at the beginning of the test were 8,059, 7.824, 
7,908, and 8,115 lbs., respectively. The corresponding daily gains per 
head were 2.23,2.35,2.25, and 1.09 lbs., respectively. The feeding stuffs 
were rated as follows: Linseed cake, $39.60 per ton; decorticated cot- 
ton*seed cake, $^9.66; maize meal, $25.25; Swedish turnips, $2.40f 
straw, $7.25; hay, $14,55; and oats, 54 cts. per bushel. Hating the 
steers at $6.72 per cwt. at the beginning of the test and $8,16 per owt.. 
at the (‘lose of the test, and assuming the attendance was worth 12 
cts. per head per week, the profit on the 4 lots was $69.25, $40.15„ 
$60.96, and $57.18, respectively. 

In the author’s opinion, the gains made by all the lots were very 
satisfactory, slightly the best being made by lot 2. The increase dur¬ 
ing the last J7 days of the test was said to be satisfactory for all the 
lots, and in the author’s opinion the feeding might have been advan¬ 
tageously continued for some time. 

^Mjinseed cake produced rather more increase than decorticated cotton-seed cake 
plus oats, but this increase did not repay the extra expense. Indeed, there was a rela¬ 
tive loss of $20,84 from )}referriug linseed cake. When contrasted with the eotton-seedi 
cake pins mai/e lot, the employment of pure linseed cake was still more iinprofltahle. 
Decorticated eotton-seed cake plus maize yielded exactly $J9 10 more profit than 
linseed cake—the extra gain being all a saving in expenditure. These results merit 
the attention of feeders. ... In a season of root scarcity, the advisability of limit¬ 
ing tbe turnips, as in lot 1, and gi\ iiig maize instead will be specially apparent. 
Again, looking to lots 3 and 4, when turnips are worth $2.40 per ton to sell it will 
pay bettor to restrict them as in lot 8 and give some oats instead when oats are sell¬ 
ing below 59 cts. per bushel of 40 lbs., or $4.72 per quarter. As the same amount of 
Swedish turnips and ]iractically the same quantity of hay and straw was consumedl 
by the first 8 lots, the relative results arrived at above for the concentrated fooda 
are obviously in no way intlueueed by the fixed piioes which were placed upon those 
foods. 

Feeding experiments on the winter fattening of lambs, G. E. 

Lyman, reported by C. S. Phelps {Connecticut Storrs Sta. Npt. 1898, 
pp. 221-228 ),—lu these experimeuts, which are made with the coopera¬ 
tion of O. E. Lyman of Middlefield, who feeds each winter about 4,000 
lambs for market, the fattening value of wide and narrow rations was 
compared, 2 lots of 10 lambs each (mostly selected grade Shropshires) 
being used for the purpose. The test, which began December 21, 
covered 2 periods of 31 days each. Lot 1 was fed at first a ration con¬ 
sisting of J pea nleal and J cori^ with about 1 part of clover rowen to 2 
parts of corn silage. After about 10 days bran was substituted for part 
of the pea meal, since it was evident satisfactory gains could not be 
made otherwise. Until the close of the test the grain ration consisted 
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of pea meal, bran, and com, 2:1:1, giving a nutritive ratio of 1: t.2* 
The grain ration of lot 2 consisted of corn and pea meal, 3 :1. Tlie 
coarse fodder in the first period consisted of corn silage and clover 
rowen 2:1. During the second period the clover rowen was increased 
The nutritive ratio of the ration was 1 :6.8. The lambs in lot 1 
weighed 882, those in lot 2, 869 lbs. at the beginning of the test; the 
total gains during the test were 242 and 281 lbs., respectively. The cost 
of a pound of gain in lot 1 was 4.93 and in lot 2, 4.77 cts. 

will be seen that tlu^ ^amafor the Kecoiid lot, which were fed the wide rations, 
arc considerably larger than for the first lot, which had the narrow ration. The 
wide ration (lot 2) Mtm somewhat nioie expensive than the narrow ration (loti), 
hnl the average cost of 100 lbs. of increase was 16 cts. less for the lambs led the 
wide ration.’^ 

A test was also made with 200 lambs, which were fed well-balanced 
rations found by experience to be profitable. The test proper began 
December 1, 1897, and covered 3 periods of 15, 16, and 17 days. In 
the first period the ration consisted of 167 lbs. each of corn and pea 
meal, 148 lbs. of clover rowen, and 325 lbs. of silage. In the second 
period the clover rowen and silage remained about the same, while the 
corn meal was increased to 181, tlie pea meal diminished to 138, and 9 
lbs. of bran was added to the ration. In the third period, the 196 
lambs were fed 132 lbs. of corn, 100 lbs of bran, the same quantity of 
pea meal daily with about the same amount of clover rowen and silage' 
as before. The nutritive ratio in the 3 ])eriods was 1:5.8,1:6.1, and 
1:5.6, respectively. The lambs were ]mrchased in Chicago. A few 
days after their arrival in Connecticut they were sheared and yielded 
33 lbs. of medium wool jier lamb, on an average. Near the end of the 
test it was necessary to slaughter 4 lambs and this fact is taken into 
account in tabulating the results tor the third period. 

At the beginning of the test the lambs weighed on an average 73J 
lbs. each. During ])eriod 1 the total gain of the lot was 1,140 lbs., and 
the cost of a pound of gain 4.58 cts.; during the second period the 
total gain was 690 lbs., and the cost of a pound of gain 7.91 cts.; while 
during the third period the total gain was 1,230 lbs. and the cost of a 
pound of gain 4.85 cts. The cost is based upon hay at $10, silage at 
$3. bran at $15, and i)ea meal at $13 per ton, and corn at 38J cts. per 
bushel. 

^^Tlie ratiuu which iu the long run has given us the most satisfactory results in 
feeding lambs is one very Muiilai to that used in the thiid period with the large lot 
of lambs. A gr.iin ration consisting of one-third corn, one-third bran, and one-third 
pen meal by weight, together ^\ith coarse fodder oonsisting of clover hay or clover 
rowen one part, niid corn silage two parts, has, on the whole given us very satisfac¬ 
tory returns.'^ . 

• 

Pig feeding, in South Dakota, E. A. Burnett (Soutk Dahqta 8ta. 
Bui, ()3y pp. 85-98), —Two tests are reported which had for their object 
a comparison of some of the common feeding stuffs, and the collection 
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of data regarding^ the eoat of x>ork prodaction from oommon gr^s 
tinder favorable conditions. 

The first test was made with 30 pare-bred Oaroc Jersey, Chester 
White, and Poland China pigs, divided into 6 lots of 5 each. The pigs 
were from 130 to 160 days old, and averaged about 114 lbs. each. 
During the summer they had been pastured on a variety of crops, and 
were given some ground barley shorts and separator skim milk. The 
test began October 21 and covered 4 x>eriods of 2 weeks each. Lot 1 was 
fed corn meal; lot 2, wheat shorts; lot 3, corn meal and shorts (1:1); 
lot 4, barley meal with wheat shorts (1:1); lot 6, corn meal and ground 
barley; and lot 6, ground barley. Each lot received a little soft coal 
,aud salt, with a little copperas and sulphur occasionally. 

The average weights of the 5 lots at the beginning of the test were 
801, 775, 723, 746, 711, and 726 lbs., respectively. The average daily 
gains of lots 1,2, and 0 were 1.53 lbs., 4.53, and 4.38, and 4.58 lbs. of 
food was required jier pound of grain respectively. The average daily 
gains of lots 3,4, and 5 uere 1.8, 1.64, and 1.44 lbs., respectively. The 
corresponding amounts of food required per pound of gain were 3.9, 
4.29, and 4.86 lbs. 

The second test was made in 1>08 with 7 lots of 4 pigs each, and was 
practically a duiilicate of the xirevious test. The lots were numbered 
from 7 to 13 consecutively. Lots 13,11,10, and 12 were fed, resxiec- 
tively, the same ration as lots 2, 3, 5, and 6, while lots 7, 8, and 9 were 
fed the same ration as lot 4 in the previous test. Aftei a preliminary 
period, during which the pigs were pastured on barley and oats or rape 
and sorghum, the te>t proper began September 26 and covered 4 
X>eriods of 14 days each. The following table summarizes the results: 


KesuUtf of feeding ptge—eecond ixpenment. 



Weight of 


ood COM 



Weight of 

Food con 


lot at be 

A\orage 

Rumed per 

i 

Average 

lot al l>e 

Burned i>er 


giuniug ui 

daily gam 

lb of 


daily gam 

ginning of 

lb of 


teat 


gain 



teat 

gam 


Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

1 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Lot 7 .. 

612 

1 56 

4 77 

Lot 11 . 

569 

1 50 

4 48 

I^tS 

602 

1 76 

4 82 

Lot 12 1 

592 

1 67 

4 56 

Lot 9 

514 

1 58 

4 40 

Lot 12. 

501 

1 31 

5 17 

Lot 10 . . 

1 

614 

1 05 

4 51 






In discussing the profits of the 2 experiments, the difierent grains 
are figured at $8 per ton. Lots 1-6 were valued at $3.10 at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the test, a shrinkage of 4 per cent being made on the 
u eight of the pigs at the close of the test, which was the average 
shrinkage on the lot when purchased. Lots 7-13 inclusive were jmr 
chased at $3 per hundred and sold at the same price without shrinkage. 
The cost per pound of gain in tlie difierent lots was as follows: Lot 1, 
1.81 cts.; lots 2 and 13,1.88 cts.; lots 3 and 11,1.6 cts.; lots 4,7,8, and 
9, 1.82 cts.; lots 5 and 10,1.9 cts.; lots 6 and 12,1.83 cts. The author 
calculates that corn meal returned in the form of pork, $13.60 per ton; 
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wheat shorts^ $13.20 per ton; com meal and wheat shorts $18.46 
per ton; barley and shorts (1:1), $13.70; barley and corn (1; 1), $1^64; 
and barley, $13.60, 

The experiments are discussed in considerable detail. The principal 
conclusions follow: ‘‘All foods and rations used in the experiment pro¬ 
duced gains at a cost considerably below the market price of hogs 
at the time they were fed. All lots made the cheapest gains before 
reaching 150 lbs. weight, but continued to make profitable gains up to 
or slightly past 200 lbs. weight. The largest consumers of food accord¬ 
ing to weight made the cheapest gains. Corn and shorts made the 
cheapest gains, and all the rations containing corn gave better average 
results than all the rations containing no corn.” ' 

Feeding experiments with blood molasses feed for horses, 
H. Goldschmidt (Landmandshlade, 32 {189% No. 25^ pp. 349’-353 ).— 
Twenty three horses belonging to the Copenhagen Milk Supply Oom- 
, pany were included in the experiment. They were divided into 2 lots. 
Lot 1, made up of 7 horses, was fed the regular ration of barley and oats, 
1:2, during the first part of the test; later, oats and hay. Lot 2, made 
up of 1C lioises, received the same feed with the following changes fiiir- 
ing the 3 periods into which tlie experiment was divided: In period 1,2 
lbs. of molasses feed was substituted for 2 lbs. of grain; in period ^2, 2J 
lbs. of molasses feed was substituted for 3 lbs. of grain; and in xieriod 
3, 3 lbs. of molasses feed took the place of 4 lbs. of gram. The amount 
of giain fed during the different periods ranged from lOJ lbs. to 12 lbs. 
and from 12 to 13 lbs. of hay was fed per head per day. The results 
obtained show that 3 lbs. of molasses feed had about the same feeding 
value as 4 lbs. of grain. At the prevailing prices, the molasses feed 
was cheapei than giain; by leplacing J of the grain with this feed, 
an ‘annual saving of $5.36 jiei horse would be effected, while in the 
case of high prices loi oats, the saving would reach $13,40 per horse 
annuallv.—T\ w. woi l. 

Report of the poultry manager, A. G. Gilbert Expt. 

Farim Fpts. 18^)8, pp. 221-210^ pL i, Jigs. 5). —Statistics are given of the 
poultry k(‘pt at the station during the past yeai, methods of feeding 
them,compaiative egg yield lor 2 years, eggs set, chickens and ducks 
hatJied, gain in w^eightof chickens, etc. 

TJ.ipcrim<7it((l fattening of chickens without foi'ced methods^ (pp. 
234-240).—The lelative merits foi fattening without forced methods of 
scrubs, first cross, and thoroughbred chickens were tested with 10 
lots of 4 chickens each made up as follows; Lots 1 and 2, barnyard 
chickens; lot 3, first cross light Brahma-Buff* Cochins; lot 4, light 
Brahmas; lot 5, Silver Laced Wyandottes; lot G, White Indian Game 
and White Java cross; lot 7, Baned Plymouth Eocks; lot 8, White 
Plymouth Bocks; and lot 9, White Wyandottes. The lots were fed 3 
times a day all they could eat of oatmeal, barley, and corn meal, 2:1:1, 
mixed with sweet milk. About 2 weeks after the beginning of the test 
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Mtfmet (1 ounce to each 4 fowls) was also fed eacb meaL The oldck- 
ens were i^ven* grit and an abundance of water. Two of the chickens 
were pallets; the remainder, cockerels. The test began'October 31 and 
covered 8 weeks. Daring this period 1 chicken in lot 4 died and 1 each 
in lots 5 and 9 was not in good condition for a portion of the time. The 
foods consamed and gains made per week by the different chickens and 
lots are recorded in detail. At the close of the test the chickens were 
fasted for 3G hours previous to killing. They were killed by dislocating 
the neck, and carefully plucked dry and packed for shipment. The 
weight a^r fasting 36 hours in lots 4 to 9, and in all cases the weights 
after plucking, arc recorded. The weight of the entrails, of the waste, 
heads, feet, etc., weight after dressing, weight of the giblets, fat, 6esh, 
bones, and extractives obtained on boiling are recorded for 1 chicken 
in each lot. The results of the test are summarized in the following 
table: 

Betmlis of feeding experiments with chigkens. 


Loti. 
Lot 2 
Lot 3. 
Lot 4. 
Lots 
Lots. 
Lot 7 
Lots. 
Lots 



Weight 
of en- 
trails, 
head, 
feet, 
etc. a 


OZB 

20i 

18 

28 

18 

17* 

25 

26 
21 


Weight ot parts, a 


Gib¬ 

lets. 


Ozs 

4 

4 

5 

4 


I 


Fat. 


Ozs 

5 

5 

4 

7 

2 ! 

4i 


Flesh. I 


iBone. 


Ozs Ozs. 


I 


44 

39 

544 

50 

49 

32 I 

46 

49 

44 


18 

11 

10 


12 


’Ex¬ 
trac¬ 
tives 
ob- 
tam- 
ed by 
bofl. 
ing¬ 
ots. 

4 

8 

!- 

3 

6 

5 

4 


a These values Vore determined with u representative ohickeii tniiii each lot. 


Poultry, S. A. Bedford (Canada Expt. Farms Rpts. 1898^ pp. 802^ 
303 ),—The value of pullets compared with old hens as layers was tested 
with 9 lots of 11 chickens each. Lot 1 was made up of 7 Black Minorca 
and 4 White Plymouth Bock hens 2^ to 4 years old, and lot 2 of the same 
number of pullets of these 2 breeds, 6 months old. All the chickens 
were fed in the morning a ration of equal parts of crushed mixed grains 
and 1 oz. of cut bone per fowl. The food was moistened. In the even¬ 
ing they were fed whole wheat, oats, and barley 2:1:1. From danuary 
4 to March 4 the pullets laid 144 eggs and the hens 105. 

The value of bone as an egg producer was tested with 2 lots each 
consii^iug of 3 Plymouth Bock and 3 Black Minorca pullets 6 months 
old. Both lots were fed on bran and crashed mixed grain 1:1, wet, in 
the morning, and wheat screenings,oats, and barley 2:1:1 in the eveiiiiig. 
In addition, lot 1 was fed an ounce of green bone per chicken daily in 
the morning. In the 3 months beginning January 4 lot 1 laid 83 and 
lot 2,52'eggs. 
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The cost of a pound of gain when chickeiiB are fattened in petiil WM 
tested with 4 Plymouth Pocks. In one month beginning October 25 
they consumed 7^ lbs. of wheat, 3f lbs. of oats, and the same amount of 
barley. The grain was crushed and fed moist in the morning and whole 
in the evening. The chickens weighed 10 lbs. 14 oz. at the beginning 
of the test and gained 5 lbs. The cost of a pound of gain was 3 cts. 

Conoeming “slimy” bread, R. Sendtnkr (Chem. Ztg,, 25 (1S99), No, 79, p, 827), 

Canadian and Hungarian flours, F. T. Shutt {Canada Expt Fai'mB JipU, 1898,pp, 
165,164), —An aualysifl is reported of Best Patent^ and of Hungarian flour. 

Composition of meat conserves, Pellerin {Jour, Pharm. et Chim,, 6, eer,, 9 (1899), 
No. 10,pp. 20-26; ahs. in Ztackr. Unterauoh. Nahr, u. GenuaamtU, 5 {1900), No, l,p, 52 ).— 
The aiitlior reports the examination and analysis of bouillon from canned meat. 

The digestibility of sterilized milk, Jemma {Clin. Med. Italiana; aba. in Diet, and 
Hyg. Gaz., 10 {1900), No. 2, p. 455).—The author reports, as the result of experiments 
in artificial digestion, that the digestibility of milk is not impaired by sterilizing, 
and that sterilized milk diluted with a solution of milk sugar is more easily digested 
than pure sterilized milk. 

Contribution to the study of the composition of hens’ eggs, A. JucK knack 
(Ztaohr. Unterauch. Nahr. w. Gtnuaamil., 2 {1899), No. 12, pp. 906-915). —The author 
studied especially cholesteriu and other phosjihorus romponnds in egg yolk. 

Preserving eggs {Queenalavd Agt. Jour., 4 {1899), No. 5, pp. 418, 419). —Several 
methods of preserving eggs are quoted—as i)reBerving in a water glass solution, pre¬ 
serving with a solution of salt and borav poured over eggs covert^d with vegetable 
ashes, and ])acking in some material (bran, salt, etc.) in tight boxes. 

Apple jelly. Look {Ztachr. Offenil. Cheni., 6 {1899), pp 569-500; aba. in Ztachr. 
Vniei'aavh. Nahr. u. Genuaamtl., 2 {1899), No. 12, pp, 954, 955). —Analyses of ,i number 
of sorts of commercial Jell> are reported. 

The composition of raisins, A. Borntraoer {Ztachr, VnUrauch. Nahr, n. 
(ienuaamtl., 2 (1899), No. .5, pp. 267-200). —The eomi>oBition of a number of samples 
is ri*ported. 

Recent progress in regard to wines and food stufTs, E. Lisi {Chem, ZUj., 25 
{1899), No. 74, pp. 761-769; No. 76, pp. 784-788).—A review. 

Muscle, brain, and diet: A plea for simpler foods, K. I^. Miles {London: Swan, 
Sonncnachein Co.; Neiv York: The Macmillan Co., 1900, pp. XV-\-546). —The author 
Inditnes a diet of what he terms simpler foods, i. e., a ‘^vegetarian diet,'’ is 
desirable. His own experience and considerable other data are recorded, which he 
bcliev<*8 supports his contentious. The book is prejiared Irom a popular rather than 
a scientific Htand])oint. 

The army ration, C’. Smari {Sanitarian, 14 (1900), No. 363, pp. 125-129).—IwthXa 
artich‘, quoted from tlie Boston Medical and »Surgical Journal, December 9, 1899, the 
author describes the army ration and discusses its value for soldiers in the tropics. 
Attention is drawn to the fact that the ration is <'apable of considerable variation to 
suit special circumstances. 

The army ration in the tropics, P. K. Ea(1an {Sanitarian, 44 (1900), No. 565, 
pp, 119, 150). —A brief note supplementing the above article. 

Analyses of fodders and feeding stuffs, W. O. A i water and F. G. Benkpict 
{Connecticut Stoi^'a Sta. Hjd. 1898, pp. 229-242).—Tho composition of a number of 
materials is reported. These include green fodders—/irow ms inermia, meadow fescue, 
orchard grass, redtop, timothy, cowpea fodder, barley and pea fodder, barley fod¬ 
der, oat and pea fodder, soy lieau fodder, sweet corn fodder, and corn f«ir silage; 
cured* fodders and hay—corn stover, clover rowen, mixed hay of clover aud grass, 
Hungarian hay, hay of mixed grasses, fine rowen hay, and second quality hay. In 
addition, several sfunples of corn silage were analyzed. The milling and by¬ 
products iuclude Chicago gluten meal, Cleveland dax meal, cotton-seed meal, Quaker 
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spondcnt In Florida ibur o’clock eeed Is a Tory satisfactory feed for ponltry,] 
▲nalyaaa of foods, fsading stuSiB, etc., H. Syndbu (Minuenota Sta. Bui, es, pp, 
495-SOSf $OSS08 ),—Analyses are reported of linseed oil meal, foreign and domestic 
flaxseed (oil content), oat bran, oat feed, wheat screenings, spelts wheat, corn¬ 
cobs, wild rice, corn (yellow and white), cattle-feed mixtnres, rape plant at different 
stages of growth, corn fodder, oat hay, pea hay, dwarf Carman kale, sand vetch, 
M>rghuiD, peas and oats, Bromua inermU, sugar, sorghnm, simp, butter, dairy salt, 
skim milk, and 2 food preservatives. 

The feeding value of the residue from wine making (Bui, See, Cent Agr, Hori, 
et JoolitH. [B'toe], 39 (1899), No, 8,pp, 146-149), 

The use of oane leaves in feeding oattle, Bob^mb (8uor, Indig., 54 (1899), No, 
18, pp, 550-553), 

Artificial milk or Liebig milk for oalves and young pigs, F. Riaaux (Belg, 
Bort, et Agr,, 11 (1899), No, 17, p. 365 ).—A note on the use of a mixture of flour, malt, 
carbonate of potash, and a little chalk in skim milk for calves and young pigs. 

The formation of fat from protein according to the latest opinion of the C. 
Volt school, E. PflCgbe (Arch, Phgeiol, iPfl&ger'], 77 (1899), No, 11-12, pp. 521- 
554) —A controversial article. 

Conoeming the absorption of fat, W. Connstsin (Arch. Anat, n. Phgaiol,, 
Physiol, Abt,, 1899, No. 1-2, pp. 30-32 ).—Experiments were made with dogs fed 
lanolin in addition to a ration of dog biscuit. This fat melts at 40 to 42<^ C* and is 
easily emulsified. It saponifies with great difficulty in the intestine and is practi¬ 
cally uuabsorbed. Therefore, in the author's opinion, the conclusion is warranted 
that the digestibility of any fat depends upon its cleavage, and that its capacity for 
emulsification is only a secondary matter. ^ 

Report of the poultry division, P. P. Hyi>b (New Zealand Dept. Agr. Rpi, 1899, 
pp, 153-161, figs, tl ).—The different breeds of chickens and ducks are described and 
the work of the poultry department briefly reported. 

A handbook for farmers and dairymen, F. W. Woll (New York: John Wiley 4 - 
Sons, 1900, pp. 437 ).—A second edition of this book containing a large amount of 
information in condensed form over a wide range of subjects. The edition is said 
to bo thoroughly revised. 
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Dairy eseperiments, 0, B, Lane (New Jersey Stas, Bui. 137,pp. 24 ),— 
The record of a grade dairy herd for 3 years is summarized aud dis¬ 
cussed, and experiments comparing balanced and unbalanced rations 
and different quantities of feed are reported. 

The yields composition^ and cost of milk (pp. 3-12).—^The grade dairy 
herd used in a study of this question averaged annually 22,25, and 30 
cows for the years ended April 1, 1897, 1898, and 1899. The records 
for 1897 and 1898 were given at some length in the annual reports of 
the stations for those years (E. S. JR., 10, p. 483; 11, p. 785). Frequent 
clianges were made in the herd by replacing older aud unprofitable 
animals by new ones. Four cows remained in the herd for the 3 years 
and 10 others remained for 2 years. Of 25 cows for which a record 
of one year or more was obtained the annual milk production of the 
best, poorest, and average cow was, resiiectively, 10,317, 4,530, and 
0,585 lbs., wil^L a corresponding butter production of 486| 220, aud 327 
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IbA. The fht content of the tnllk of the individual oowa ftnr 1 ;fMr 
ranged from 2,8 to 0.4 per cent, with an average of 4,25 per cent. 

Daring the summer the ration fed consisted of 60 lbs. ot green for* 
age, 4 lbs. each of wheat bran and dried brewers^ grains, and 2 lbs. of 
corn meal, and during the winter of 30 lbs. of silage, 6 lbs. of hay, 4 
lbs. eadh of bran and brewers’ grains, and 2 lbs. of linseed meal. The 
average cost of the ration was 11.5 cts., 5 cts. being charged to pur- 
ichased feeding stuffs and 6.5 cts. to farm crops. The cost of food for 
I year was $1,010.38. liabor and interest on the value of the herd 
lincTcased the total cost of milk production to $1,061,88. The total 
yield of milk was 75,511 qt., the cost per quart being, therefore, 1.39 
,cts. for food, or 2.10 cts. for food, labor, and interest. At 3^cts. per 
•quart for milk the net ])ro6t from the 25 cows, not including the valae 
of 205 tons of manure, was $613.45. The increased cost of producing 
milk according to sanitary requirements is discussed in connection with 
these results. 

A study was made of the question of maintaining a standard of 
quality in herd milk throughout the year. A table shows the average 
comjiosition of herd milk and the variation in composition of the milk 
of individual cows for each month during the 3 years. “ Milk containing 
4 ])er cent of fat could have been jiractically guaranteed throughout the 
first year, 4.25 ]>er cent the second, and 4.50 per cent the third.” 

E.vperimenf8 frith different rationtt (pp. 12-24).—A ration made up of 
30 lbs. of silage, 5 lbs, of timothy bay, 4 lbs. of wheat bran, 4 lbs. of 
dried brewei's’ grains, and 2 lbs, of linseed meal was compared with one 
composed of 12 lbs. of cornstalks, 8 lbs. of timothy hay, and 4 lbs. of 
corn meal. The mitritive ratio of ration 1 was 1:5,3 and of ration 2, 
1:13.5. The rations were fed to 2 lots of 2 eows each for 30 days, when 
they >\t»re reversed, and after a transition jieriod of 7 days were fed for 
another ]>eriod of 30 days. A table gives the daily record of each cow. 
The total ])rodnetioii on the first ration was 2,701.7 lbs. of milk and 
131 lbs. ol luitter, and on the second ration 2,014.2 lbs. of milk and 
01.3 lbs. of blitter, making an actual gain in production of over one- 
third ill fa\or of the balanced ration. The ex)8t of food for the produc¬ 
tion of 100 lbs. of milk and 1 lb. of butter was practically the same in 
each case. It is therefore argued that 20 cows fed the balanced ration 
would produce as iimch milk at the same cost for food as 30 cows fed 
the other ration, the piofits being much greater with the smaller num¬ 
ber of cows on account of less labor and a smaller investment being 
required. 

A summary is given of tests of 3 grade cows for 1 week and comment 
is made on the value of lecords for short periods. 

Several tests, lasting 1 week each, were made with 2 cowa to deter¬ 
mine the profits from feeding different quantities of mixed grains. 
Batioiis consisting of 10,15, 20, and 24 lbs. of the same proportional 
mixture of wheat bran, dried brewers’ grains, and linseed meal were 
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' fed witk silage and bay? The results are given in tables and discussed, 
citations containing feeds iu excess of 10lbs. per day, while they were 
profitable, were less profitable than those containing this amount.’’ 

Ssjiariment with milch cowsi B. Bobbbtbon ( Canada Uxpt. Farms 
Epts, 1898, pp. 258-^261 ),—A study was made of the profits from a herd 
of 29 cows for one year ended November 27,1898. The cows were 
charged with all the feed consumed and given credit for their products 
at current prices. A table shows the breed, number of days milked, 
yield of milk and batter, receipts from butter and skim milk, cost of 
feed, and other data for each cow. Excluding one cow which had been 
milked 210 days before entering the test, and 3 cows which were 
reraove<l from the test at the end of 6 months, the profits per cow 
ranged from $4.10 to $28.64, and averaged $16.25. The results are 
averaged separately for the summer and winter periods of 6 months 
each. Cows fresh in the fall were more profitable than cows fresh in 
the spring. 

Test of malt-sprouts-molasaes for milch cows, E. Ri.MM (Milch 
Ztg,y 28 (1899), No, il, pp, 611, 612), —In a seriesof feeding experipients 
with milch cows conducted by the author a comparative test was made 
of inalt-sprouts molasses and peanut cake. From April 4 to April 7, 8 
cows weie fed i)eaiiut cake in addition to hay, straw, roots, and dried 
brewers’ grains. During a second period of 4 days beginning April 13, 
the cows were fed the same ration except that the peanut cake was 
replaced by the same quantity of malt-sprouts-molasses. From April 26 
to April 29 the cows were fed again on the peanut-cake ration. The 
data are given in full iu tabular form. A summary of the results for 6 
cows shows that the yield of milk was slightly higher on the peanut 
ration, but the fat <‘outent was lower, so that the average daily yields 
of fat and total solids were practically the same on the two rations. 
The author concludes that malt-sprouts molasses proved an efficient and 
wholesome concentrated feeding stuft* for milch cows, and under the 
conditions of the experiments was equal in value to peanut meal. 

Test of gluten meal for milch cows, E. Ramm (Milch Zig., 28 
(1899),No, 12, pp,658-‘660), —A comparative test of gluten meal and pea¬ 
nut cake was made with 5 cows and included 3 periods of 4 days each, 
beginning respectively on May 5,14, and 23. During the first and 
third periods the daily ration included 6 kg. of peanut cake. During 
the second i)eriod an equal quantity of gluten meal was fed in place of 
.the peanut cake. The results are tabulated and summarized. The 
yields of milk, fat, and total solids and the specific gravity of the milk 
were slightly higher on the gluten-meal ration, but the percentages of 
fat and solids were lower. The experiment is considered as showing 
that gluten meal is a very efficient feeding stuff for milch cows. 

Test of raw sugar for milch cows, E. Eamm (Milch Ztg.,28 (1899), 
No, 43, pp, 673,674), —In continuation of the above experiment raw 
sucrar was comnared with neanut cake. A ration containing 6 kg. of 
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raw sugar was fed to 5 ooi^s for 4 days comm^noing June 4, andl tbe 
results are compared with the average results obtained from feeding a 
ration containing peanut cake in place of the sugar to the same cows 
for two periods of 4 days each, commencing respectively May 23 and 
June 13. The results are tabulated and summarized. On the sugar 
ration the cows gained more in weight but produced less milk and 
bntter fat than on the peanut ration. 

Clmnges in milk caused by freezing, M. Stbgfeld {MolJc. Ztg.^ 13 
(1899)^ No. S^^pp. 497--499), —Several experiments in freezing milk and 
cream are rejiorted and changes in the microscopical appearance of the 
fat globules and in the properties of the casein as a result of freezing 
are described. ^ 

Analyses were made of samples from different portions of a block of 
frozen milk. The upper portion of the block contained 8.45 per cent of 
fat and the lower portion 2.11 i)er cent. The percentage of total solids 
increased toward the center of the cake. 

To eliminate the influence of the fat an experiment was made with 
skim milk. The outer portion of the frozen sample contained 7.03 per 
cent of solids and the central part 15.9 per cent. Another sample of 
the skim milk was kept at 5-0^ O. for 8 hours. Ice crystals were 
formed in the outer portion. Analyses of the ice, the serum mechan¬ 
ically held by the ice crystals, and the central portion of the sample 
remaining unfrozen, gave the following percentages of solids for the 3 
I)ortions, respectively: 0.06, 9.94, and 12.81. The fresh sample con- 
tained 8.32 per cent of solids and 0.07 per cent of fat. 

In 2 experiments one half of each lot of cream was frozen. In the 
first experiment the 2 portions were brought to lO^ 0. and churned at 
that temperature. In the second experiment the churning was done 
at 13^, The freezing of the cream resulted in decreasing the time re¬ 
quired for churning 13 minutes in the first case and 15 minutes in the 
second. The content of fat in the buttermilk from the unfrozen cream 
churned at 16 and 13"=^ was respectively 5 and 4.8 per cent, and from 
the cream which had previously been frozen, 2.95 and 1.55 per cent. A 
number of other experiments confirmed these results. 

Some practical applications of bacteriology in European dal¬ 
lying, 11. W. Conn {Connecticut IStorrii Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 67-99 ).— ^ThiS 
*is an inteiesting account of the conditions found by the author as the 
result of an examination of various institutions in England, Holland, 
Denmark, Germany, and Switzerland. The subject is discussed under 
3 general headings, (1) bacteriology and the milk supply in European 
cities, (2) bacteriology in butter making in European dairies, and (i) 
bacteriology in cheese making in Europe. A summary regarding the 
more important practical applications of bacteriology to dairying in 
Europe is given as follows: 

‘*(1) A knowledge of the fiction of bacteria upon milk has led to a very careful 
guarding of milk from contamination. This has been directed first to the cow, seo- 







oaA to oooditioiit in tiie earn itoll, tliitd to ihm oleAatng of tho milk YMelo, no^ 
Ibiirth to the methode of handling the milk. 

The demonetratioti of the agency of milk in dietribnting disease has led to 
the taking of great pains to prevent the milk from coming in the vicinity of disease 
germs. This has resulted in (1) the attempt to exclude all persons who have con¬ 
tact with contagious diseases from any participation in handling the milk; (2) 
greater care in regard to the water used in the dairy; and (3) the attempt to exclude 
firom the dairy herd all animals suffering from any sort of udder disease. 

*^(3) Proper regulations can he better enforced by large business firms than by 
public statute, and partly as a result of this the milk supply of the largo cities is 
passing into the hands of a few large firms. 

^^(4) As the public has learned how disease is distributed by milk the demand for 
sterilised milk has grown until it oan be purchased in most cities from the ordinary 
milkmen. The dislike of the taste of sterilized milk and the belief that sterilizing 
makes it somewhat less easily digested have led to the adoi>tiou of the process of 
pastenrizing, though it is rather slow in coming into use. 

‘*(5) The use of bacteria onltures for cream ripening in the process of butter 
making is confined chiefiy to Denmark and North Qerniany. In Denmark over 95 
per cent of the butter is made by the use of artificial pure c^ultiires of bacteria in- 
ocnlated into pasteurized cream. The results have been highly satisfactoiy to the 
Danish butter makers. Oleomargarine is largely made by the use of pure cultures. 

*‘(6) Up to the present no important practical applications of bacteriological 
knowledge have been made in the process of cheese making. The only iiiBtanc€3 in 
practice where bacteria are artificially inoculated into milk to x>rodnce cheese ripen¬ 
ing is in the use of < slimy whey ^ m the making of Holland cheeses.^^ 

Emninafon of butter and milk for tubercle bacilli, Ascheb 
(Ztschr, Hytj. u. Infcctionskrank,, 32(1899)^ No. .5, pp. 329-^44). —Twenty- 
seven samples of batter from 22 stores were examined and 2 samples 
were found to contain tubercle bacilli. One came from a large creamery 
and the other from an estate. A sample of* skim milk from the cream¬ 
ery also showed tubercle bacilli. This skim milk was being used to feed 
calves and pigs. The author believes the pasteurizing of skim milk 
and centrifugal slime at coojierative creameries before returning it to 
patrons should be compulsory. The milk of 7 cows which had reacted 
with tuberculin but showed no clinical evidence of tubercnlosis was 
repeatedly tested for bacilli by inoculating guinea pigs, with entirely 
negative results. 

Trials of pasteurization apparatus, 1897-1899, H. P. Lunds 
andP.Y.F.PETKBSEN{45.i2i?L K. Vet. LandbohojHkoles Lab. Lnndbkon. 
Forsbg [Copenhagen]^ 1899,pp. 152^ ill.). —This is an account of a critical 
investigation of 5 different forms of Danish pasteurization apparatus, 
3 of which are modifications of the original Fjord pasteurizer. The 
various factors affecting the efficiency of pasteurizers were studied in 
detail; a new modification of the Fjord apparatus suggested by the 
results of the investigations was constructed and is described and illus¬ 
trated in the report* Tables showing the effect on the efficiency of 
pasteurizers of the temperature and the heat-conductivity of the heat¬ 
ing surface are given, and formulas for their calculation presented, as 
well as other factors that determine the efficiency of pasteurizers. 
Among the results obtained may be lueationed that a pasteurization 
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apparatus under otherwise aituilar conditions trill be fbutid to poeselii 
only between one half and one third as large a cai>acity when the milk 
(or cream) is to be heated to S5^ 0. (185® F.) as when it is heated to 70® 
0. (158® F.).—JP. w. woLL. 

How to select good dairy cows, E. Rigaux (Ind. tait, 25 (1900), No$, pp^ 
9-11; . 7 , pp, 17-19; 4, pp. 25,20). —The principal breeds of dairy cattle are enumerated 
and tlicj conformation of the dairy cow is discussed. 

Modem dairying, D. Wilson and R.C BO WE (Mclfroartis; DepU Agr. Victoria, 1898, 
pp, 06), —This is intended for an up-to-date maDnaP’ for dairymen in Victoria. 

Malt-sprouts-molasses as a feeding stuff for milch cows (Milch Zig., 28 (1899), 
A<>. SI, pp. 595-597).—Ixs. a feeding experiment with 6 cows e<»vering abont 6 weeks, 
a inixtnie of malt sprouts and molasses was of practicallytbesame value as roots and 
w heat bran. The material used consisted of malt sprouts, 47.5 per cent, add molasses, 
52.5 per cent, and had been kept in storage without an indication of molding or 
other deterioration for 8 months previous to the experiment. Its use as a substitute 
foi roots and bran is considered dependent solely upon the cost. 

Influence of food on the composition of butter, A. Ruffin (HA. Lait., 25 (1900), 
Ao. 1, pp. 1,2). —Determinations of the index of refraction, sapouihoation number, 
and volatile acids of samples of butter made from cows fed cotton-seed cake, peanut 
cake, and cixoanut cake alone and in combination with forage are considered as 
showini; some \ariations in the composition of butter due to the differcut feeding 
studs. 

Complete reports on investigations of the milk of 63 Dutch cows bred in 
East Prussia during one or more periods of lactation (Gebumtberichte Uher Aie 
VntcrHudiuvg der Milch ran drdundsechsig Kiihen des in Osipiettusen rein gezachleten 
hollandiHchen Srhlages wahrend der Damr einer oder mehrei'er LaHaiUmen, Ihrlin: 
Paul Pan If, 1899,pp. 551; abs. in Milch Zig., 3S (JS99), Ko. SO, pp. Or, 618). 

Tests of dairy herds in Silesia, B. Schulze \ Milch Zig., 38 (AS, 9.9), No. 85, pp. 
519, rPiO ).—ResultB of tehts of 12 cows for 4 mouths and of 48 cows for 1 year are 
giveu. 

Tests of milch cows in Algau (Milch Zig., 28 (1899), No, 47, pp. 740-74S). 

Obseivations on dairying, A. .T. MrCLATCHiE (Arizona Sta. Ppi, 1899, pp. 250, 
2bi >).—A summary account is given of tests of several dairy herds. 

Composition of Holland buttei, W. (t. Indkmans (Ind. Lait., n (7,9.9.9), No. SO, p. 
510). —This is a brief Huuiinaiy of determinations during 1898 of the volatile fatty 
aciils ot ()00 samples of butter with reference to seasonal variations. A table shows 
the maximum, minimum, and average Kcichertr number lor the samples analyzed 
each month. No general deductions are drawn. 

Necessity of reforms in dairying, B. Plehn (Milch Zig., J8 (1899), No. 42, pp. 
000,601 ).—A discussion of the production and sale of milk in Germany according to 
saili1 ary requirements. 

The adulteration of butter, Marsac ( Ind. Lait., 24 (1899), No. .39, pp. 309,310).— 
The author reviews experimental work by several investigators testing the sesame 
oil reaction foi the detection of margariu in butter. 

Adulteration of milk and butter in Germany (Ind. Lait., 24 (1899), No. 45, p. 
358). —This is a brief review of a report on this subject from the Institute of Hygiene 
at Hamburg. Variations in the composition of milk and butter are discussed in 
connectiou with legal standards. A case is noted where the removal of cows from a 
clover pasture in October followed by feetling a mixture of peanut cake, wheat 
bran, and ground oats and barley resulted in the production of butter having an 
abnormally lo\v content of volatile tatty acids. The sesame oil reaction for the 
detection of margarin in butter is not considered wholly conclusive. 

Cynarase, a new diastase which coagulates milk, G. E. Rasetti (AhB. in Ann. 
Agron,, 26 (1890), No. 12, p. 620). —A description of a ferment prepared from the 



^ ihib wild 4irtiidbdfee (Cirwara <Mtrit«mojil4r«), and naeil in Italy for making # 
kind ckeeaa from slieep^f milk. It i« said to be tmpetior for this porpose ta 
^renneti giving ptopertieB to tbe cbeeee which are much prized. The properties and 
preparation of the Garment are described. 

**Gienii*fre6 *' inilkfor fsedlng infanta and for general nae, F. Sikgkrt {MUnchen. 
Mtd. l^ckn^ehr,, 46 (t89ff), p, 1533; abi, in Chem, Ztg,, SS (1899), No, 96, Report., p. 
354). —Forster’s method^ by which tbe less resistant pathogenic micro-organisms in 
milk are killed, is nsed in a commercial way in Strasburg. The milk is ]>rodured 
under as cleanly conditions as possible and placed at once iu liter dasks closed with 
rubber stoppers and heated for 25 to 30 minntes in a water bath at 65^^ C. The 
cost of this operation is said to be about 2 pfennigs (0.5 ct.) x»er bottle of 900 cc. 
contents. 

Xnvestigationa on the virulence o^milk of tuberculous cows, Douglan ( Jbe . 
in Zisohr. Medizinalheamie, 13 (1899), No. 82, p. 750; and ZUokr. Fleiedh u. MUchhyg., 
10 (1899), No 3, p. 5d),—In these experiments, made by an English medical officer, 
8 cows out of 15 examined were found to have udder tuberculosis. With the milk of 
these 8 cows 48 experiments were made, 34 of which showed a trausinission oi tuber- 
culobis. In 69 experiments with the milk of tuberculous cows, in dodo of which 
the udder was affected, the disease was not transmitted in a single case. 

Creaming, C. H. Waterhouse (Agr. Education, 8 (1899), No. 2, pp. SO, 31), —A pop¬ 
ular discussion of different methods. 

On an improved process for renovating butter, H. Sciiuoii (Milch Zig., 28 
(1899), No. 40, pp, 630, 631), 

Bacteriology in practical cheese making in Europe, 11. W. Conn (Amer, 
Cheeaemakei', 14 (1900), No. 167, pp, 1, 8), 

Problems in cheese making, G. A. Smith (Auicr, Cheisemaker, 14 (1900), No. 167, 
pp, 4, 5)!—A popular discussion of the qualifications of cheese makers and the cheese- 
producing i>ower of didereut milks. 


VETEBnrA&T SCIEHCE AHD PBACTIGE. 

Report of the veterinary department, W. 0. Langi>on (North 
Dakota Sta. Rpt, 1898, pp, 29S2 ),—^This rei>ort contains an account of 
experiments which were made for the purpose of testing the value of 
mallein and creoliii in the treatment of glanders. Horses which were 
snfPering from glanders were given weekly injections of 1 cc. of mallein 
and were given 1 dr. of creolin in J pt. of water 3 times daily. Beside 
the creolin received by way of the mouth, the horses were also given 
a daily rectal injection of this substance in a 1 per cent solution of 
water. After this treatment had been conducted for 3 weeks, the horses 
gave clinical symptoms of the bad effects of creolin. In order to over¬ 
come its depressing action the horses were given pulverized digitalis 
leaves and pulverized nux vomica with sulphate of iron. The dose of 
creolin was then increased to 2 dr. 3 times a day. This treatment was 
continued for 5 weeks, at which time all clinical symptoms of glanders 
had disappeared. Later the treatment was discontinued and the horses 
were put to work. At the close of the season ope of the horses was 
killed and a postmoriom examination revealed no living germs of glan¬ 
ders. Two horses were inoculated with pure cultures of the glanders 
baoillus and then treated in the manner just outlined. Only one of 
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these horses has been destroyed, and \n this case the posUmorfem ftdled 
to develop any evidence of glanders bacillus in the living condition* 

Intravenous injection of anthrax bacillus in sheep which have 
been strongly immunised against anthrax and the interaction of 
the specific antitoxin and the bacillus, A. Solavo {OentbL Baht u. 
Par.y 1. Abt, 2G{1899)j No, 14-15^ pp. 4!i5--431), —^The simultaneous in¬ 
jection of protective serum and a culture of anthrax bacillus produced 
an elevation of temperature. After a second inoculation of the bacillus 
there was only a slight temperature reaction or none at all. Protective 
substances could not be demonstrated in the blood serum of these 
sheep until some time after the sheep were themselves able to resist the 
anthrax bacillus. The author’s experiments indicated that repeated 
inoculation of the bacillus would eventually overcome the resistance of 
the organism. In explanation of this condition it is suggested that the 
protective substances do not operate directly against the bacillus, but 
indirectly through the medium of the leucocytes. 

The present attitude of European science toward tuberculosis 
in cattle, U. W. Conn {Connecticut Storrs 8ia, Tipt. 1898,pp, 11-tiG), — 
This paper contains a general discussion of the opinions of European 
veterinarians and agricultuiists upon the various problems connected 
with tuberculosis in cattle. 

Tuberculous cows and the use of their milk in feeding calves, 

C. S. PuELPS {Connecticut Storrs 8ta, Bpt, 1898, pp, 1()0‘-112), —Four 
cows which resi^onded to the tuberculin test were selected for the exper¬ 
iment, for the reason that tuberculosis seemed to be ])resent in them in 
its earlier stages. The purpose of the experiment was to study ‘‘the 
effect of the milk of slightly diseased cows when fed to healthy calves, 
and also the relative danger from the spread of the disease by associa¬ 
tion with diseased animals.” The cows were tested at intervals by the 
college veterinarian. Three months after beginning the experiment the 
cows were tested and all 4 responded to the test. Three mouths later 
they were tested again and only 2 responded. The next test occurred 
about 4 months later, when none of the cows gave any response to the 
test. 

Detailed records are given of the results of feeding the calves upon 
the milk of these cows. The calves were also tested with tuberculin. 
The results of the experiments may perhai>s be best stated in the 
author’s' own words: 

“Povine tuberculosis is usually a disease of slow development, its progress 
depending quite largely upon the general vigor of the animal and its power to resist 
the action of the germs. In nearly 2^ years that the tuberculous cows have been at 
the station, only 1 secondary ease has appeareil, and this was discovered about 6 
months after the feeding period with milk liad ended. 

‘‘In the experiments here reported, 8 calves have been fed upon the milk of tuber- 
culons cows for periods varying from 8 mouths to 16 months without developing the 
disease. 

“ The results of these experiments coincide with the general results of Kuropeaa 



0b«6rvAti04i«i »iid indicate that the danger from the spread of tuberculosis throai^ 
the milk of cows to man or to other animals is not os great as has general! j been 
suppoflicd. In the earlier stages of the disease and at nil times when the udder is 
not affectedi the danger from the use of the milk is quite limited. Great stress, 
howet’er, should be laid on the danger of using milk from cows which show any 
symptoms of udder oifectlou.’’ 

Louping ill and the grass tick, B. G. Whelbr (Jour. Roy. Agr. 8o<r 
England^ 3. ser.^ 10 (1899)^ pt. pp. 626-6ii^ Jigs. 7). —This paper is occu¬ 
pied for the most part with an account of a study of the habits and life 
history of the grass tick {Ixodes reduvius). Detailed descriptions are 
given of the egg, larva, pupa, adult male, and iidult female. The eggs 
probably are laid at the roots of coarse herbage. The larvie are 0- 
legged. They climb upon the stems of grasses in a manner similar to 
that of other related ticks, and are thus brushed off upon passing 
animals. After fully distending themselves with blood, they fall to the 
ground, where they remain for a varying length of time, depending 
ui>on climatic and other conditions. During this period the molting 
takes place, and the ticks pass into the ])upal stage. In this condition 
they again attach themselves to animals, and after becoming filled with 
blood, again drop to the ground, where a second molting occurs. The 
adults again attach themselves to animals, and the females, after being 
distended with blood, drop to the ground and deposit their eggs. The 
number ot eggs deposited by a single female is large, varying from 
about 2,000 to 15,000. 

According to the author’s observations, the ticks fast during the 
periods when they are upon the ground. It is probable that no nourish¬ 
ment of any sort is taken during these periods. It was shown by 
experiments that the ticks could live for nearly a year without any 
nourishment, provided they were protected against desiccation. In a dry 
atmosphere, or ex[)osed to the sun, they died within two or three days. 

The time required for the completion of the life cycle varies exceed- 
ingly, and depends upon the temperature aud a number of other natural 
conditions. The variation in time may be from 1 to 3 years. It is i)os- 
sible for the tick to complete the life cycle in slightly less than a year, 
provided the temi)erature is favorable and the tick is successful in secur¬ 
ing a host readily. The grass tick is known to attack a considerable 
variety of £^uimals, including cattle, horses, deer, slieep, ami often men 
aud dogs. Only cattle and sheep, however, are found to acquire loupiug 
ill from the attack of the tick. 

Wherever coarse herbage abounds, and a moderate amount of moist¬ 
ure is present, the ticks are enabled to pass their resting stages siiccess.- 
fully upoii the ground. If, on the other hand, the grass is short, and 
the ticks are therefore exposed to the direct rays of the sun, they can 
not tide over these resting periods between the different stages, and if 
they drop \x\H>n such ground they perish. Some pastures are known 
to be free from louping ill, aud this condition may be accounted for in 
the way just indicated. In order to exterminate the tick, it is not suffl- 
No. 9 -7 
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dent to dip the sheep and thus kill the ticks which may be at the tibM 
upon the sheep. Those ticks which at the time were upon the ground 
will escape and will be ib position to infect sheep which are brought 
upon the premises. The author recommends as measures for the 
destruction of the ticks the burning and cutting of long grasses, 
rushes, etc.; the removal of diseased sheep to a separate inclosure, 
where handpicking of ticks and dipping may be performed; giving salt 
and sulphur to infected sheep; and the slaughter and burial of all 
infected sheep. Inoculation for the purpose of producing immunity 
has been tried with some success, and better results are to be hoped 
for in this line. 

A method for the differential diagnoais of the bacillus of Bberth and the ooli 
bacillus, L. A. Silberhkrg (Ituaak, Arch. PatoL Klin» Med, i liakLj 8 {1899)^ No, 
pp, 15^2-150). —These two bacilli may be distinguished by differences in their reac¬ 
tion to arsenions acid. 

Successful treatment of tetanus with bromid of soda, chloral hydrate, and 
pilocarpin, Auyazub\ {Arth, ref, Nank, St, Petrraburff, £8 (2898), No, 12, II pp, 
561-riGS ),—Observations upon a Tiumber of castes of tetanns in which these sub- 
stances were used. 

Changes in the properties of the blood of animals which have been injected 
with the blood or serum of another species of animal in relation to Ehrlich's 
theory of immunity, V. Y. Chistovicii (Ituaak, Arch, Pafol, KUn, Med, i Baku, 8 
(AW), No, 1,pp, —Kcsults were obtained >vhich tend to contirm the obser- 

A atioiiH of WaMsermann and Ehrlich on the preexistance of antitoxines m normal 
cells. The literature of the subject is discusbeil in connection with a bibliography. 

The problem of serum therapy, .J. Danys/ (Pnegl. IVefert/naraki, 14 (1899), No. 4, 
pp. ^^7-107 ).—An exfierimeutal study of the ellcot of the bile and blood Herum of 
diseased animals \>hon injected into healthy animals. 

Pieventive and curative sera derived from animals which have been immun¬ 
ized against hog choleia, K, Z. Klei’TZov (Arch. Fe/. Nani, St. Petcrahurg, 28 
(fS^cV), > 0 . 11, JI, pp. /i(ll-o(t9 ).—A discussion of experiments coiidiirted by the 
authoi upon Log cholera 

Investigations on the toxicity of normal emulsified tissues when injected 
into the animal organism by the intravenous method, D. J. Mrr (dac. M4d, Vet,, 
Madrtd, 24 (1900), No. 15^, pp. "7-11). —Emulsions of cerebral pulmonary or hepatic 
tibsue iiiiected into the veins produced cardiac paralysis. The same emulsions when 
boiled were inactive. Emulsions of the inuscular tissue and oi the spleen, kidney, 
th;Moid gland, and supiarenal capsule v>ere inactive. A repetition of doses of 
emulsions from active organs jiroduced immunity against their action. 

The leaction of the animal organism toward the blood serum of other 
animals, TI. Fuiedkxthal and M. Lkwandowsky (Arch, Annt. u. PhgaioL, Phgaiol, 
Ahi,, 1899, Sup. 1, pp. 8il-'74J) —The general results of the*authors' study may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The blood seia of the diflereut sexes do not differ 
from each other in any respeit. The seium of one species, when ii^ected into the 
blood of another species, produces poisonous effects of varying degrees of intensity. 
Upon heating the serum for a considerable time to a temperature of 60° C., its 
poisonous principle is destroyi'd. 

Intravenousi^eotions, V. CiiAUsstJiE (Jiec. Med. V4t., Paris, 8. aer,, 0 (1899), No, 2S, 
pp, 721-734). —Experiments with aiititotanic and antistreptococcic sera. The author 
concludes that the intruvenogs method has the following advaiit<uges: The imnicKli- 
ate and complete diffusion of the serum through the body, a less dilution of the 
serum, and the avoidance of the ordinary complications of abscess. 

Inoubation period of contagious diseases of animals and nullification of the 
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ki wtnoik V. (<r<nir* JM. TM. #< JMitilv ^*f ^ (iS99), pp, 

^•^70S).-^X diicciMiiiii of tlie periods of InoalMtiosi in diflfimnt diooaseo as affoet- 
Ing the sale of onimaU in which oontagioui disoasef deyelop afber being sold and 
retboved to new quarters. 

Tho question ia gowenunental regulation of the inoculation of animals with 
preweiitive vaccines, N. Dikovski {Vjfwimik GMk, Pst, 10 {1898), Ko, if, pp. 
447-^). 

Disinfeotlon by means of formaldehydie alter the occurrence of infectious 
diseases, M. T. MKSHcnADiMRNKO {Rt48$k, Jroh, Paiol, Klin, Med, i Baku, 8 {1899), 
^0, i,pp. 37-^1, fig, 1), —A detiiled account of eacperimentH in the use of formalde¬ 
hyde gas for disinfection purposes, daring which the action of this gas upon a 
number of pathogenic organisms was studied. A bibliography of the literature of 
the subject is added to the article. 

Phototherapy, S. S. Evsyksnko (Arch, FeU !Sauk, St, Peiernbarg, 88 {1898), No, 
7, II, pp. 82l-8S0),-^k. discussion of the practical Taliie of the application of X-rays 
in veterinary practice. 

The illumination of stables for domestic.animals and its influence upon dis* 

eases of the eye, Tomarov (JroA. Vet, Nauk, SU Petersburg, 29 {1899), No, 11, pp, 
652’-556), —Animals which are being fattened should be kept in more dimly lighted 
quarters than auiinals which are to be used for work purposes. 

Contagious diseases of animals, A. G. Hopkins {Rpt, Farmers^ Inst, Manitoba 
1899, pp. 8^10), —Notes on a number of the more common animal diseases. 

Cattle plague, I. Gordzyalkovski {Fgeatnik Ohak. Vet., 11 {1899), No. 9, pp. 
390^96).-^A. discussion of the symptoms and etiology of the disease, witli au 
account of experimeuts with bile and blood serum in producing immunity. 

The present scourge of cattle raising, Y. Polfbrov ( Vyeatmk Obah, Vet,, 10 
{1898), No, 9, pp, 3I7-i129). —A discussion of the cattle plague. 

Concerning actinomyoosis, Phbussk {Arch, Anat. u, Phgaiol., Phgaiol, AhU, 1899, 
Sup. 1, pp, 21i5-27S, figa, 3), —A discussion of tlie nature aud prevalence of this dis¬ 
ease in animals, with au account of the frequency of human infection. 

The history of the development of actinomyoes in pus of cattle, D. Koksak 
{Arch, Vet. Nauk, St, Peteraburg, 28 {1898), No. 1, 11, pp, 20-24, pla. 2), —A detailed 
account of the diftorent stages in the development of this organism, many of which 
are iigured. 

The bacteriology of anthrax, N. N. Mari and S. L. ScuENSNOVicn {Ruaak, Arch, 
Paiol, KHn, Med. i Baku, 7 {1899), No. J, pp. 490-493 ).— A report upon a technical 
study of the anthrax bacillus with reference to its growth upon varions culture 
media. 

The biology and method of contagion of anthrax, P. N. Andrrrv {Arch. Vet, 
Nauk, SU Peiet'aburg, 28 {1898), No. 10, II, pp. 395-418; No. 11, 11, pp. 443-480; No, 12, 
II, pp, 613-553), 

Plasmolysis in the anthrax bacillus in relation to the question of the cell 
wall of bacteria and the brownian movement, V. V. Podvuisotzki and Y. A. 
Taranukiiin {Ruaak. Arch. Paiol. Klin, Med. i Baht., J {1898), No. 6, pp. 663-662, pi. 
i).—A technical bacteriological study. 

The influence of different conditions upon the increased virulence or attenua¬ 
tion of virulent an thr ax cultures and anthrax vaccines in relation to their 
action upon living animals which have been Inoonlated with them, I. N. Kova- 
LBVSKi {Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Peteraburg, 28 {1898), No, 7, II, pp. 255-281), —An elabo¬ 
rate study of the influence of temperature and other conditions of increasing or 
dimiuishiug the virulence of anthrax cultures, together with cliuioul notes upon 
the effects of such cultures upon animals. 

The influence of lecithin and of organic substanoes which contain lecithin 
on the biology of the anthrax baoUlus, Y. A. Taranukhin (J^sssib. AreV, Paiol. 
KHn, Med, i Baku, 6 {1898), No, 1, pp. Lecithin was found to have a decidedly 

Stimulating effect on the growth of the anthrax bacillus. 
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Tlie diagnosis of anthraac, Arndt (BerUn. TUrikrzih Wohnzohr,, 1399^ No* 9$, 
6S4-€B8),'—A. detailed diacuBsiou of the symptoms of anthfax and of those diseases 
with which it mi^ht he confused. 

Further proof of the action of creolin against anthraa:, Hansbn (BerHn, 
TierUrzil. Wchnschr.f 1899, No, 49, p, S91). —An ontbreak of anthrax was treated with 
creolin, 30 grains being given as a dose at first. Later another dose of 20 grains was 
given. Several cases were treated in this Avay with complete recovery as the result. 

The problem of the disinfection of the soil in case of anthrax, A. E. Tyurmor- 
YEZov {Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, ^8{1898), No. 6,11,pp. 177^185).^K report upon 
extensive experiments undertaken for the purpose of determining the most practical 
and effective method of destroying the organism of anthrax within the soil. 

The importance of tuberculin in the diagnosis of tuberculosis, D. Va^ dbr 
Hltu.is {TijdHohr. Veeartsenijk en Veeteelt, SG {1898), No. 1, pp. 19~SG). — An experi- 
mental investigation of tlie reaction to tuberculin. ^ 

The use of the flesh of tuberculous animals, D. A. Dr Jong {Jour. Comp. Path, 
avd The!'., 12 {1899), No. 4, pp. 31o~‘S2G ).— Hecoramends the inspection of animals 
intended for food, and the condemnation of nil cases of acute miliary tuberculosis 
and cases in which tubeicnloiis lesions are present in the muscular tissue or its 
lymphatic glands. Condemned meat and condemned organs should be sterilized 
provided the commercial value of the meat after sterilization is not less than the 
cost of the process. 

Cattle, A. Ma(’Kay {Canada Expt. Farms Rpis. 1898, pp.SGS, 369). —Statistics are 
given of the cattle kept at the Indian Head Experimental Farm as well as of the 
tests made in the herd for tuberculosis. Of 52 animals tested only 2 reacted. 

Long peroiatence of the bacillus of Koch in the nasal passages of the 
guinea pig, P. Viollkt {Compt. Rend. Soc. liiol. Paris, ll.ser., 1 {1899), No. 39, pp. 
99G-998). —The tubercle bacillus maj li^e almost indefinitely upon the mucus mem¬ 
branes of the nose. 

Hematuria of cattle, O. Makarov {Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 28 {1898), No. 

10, JJ, pp. 437-4i2). —A discussion of the symptoms of this disease, together with 
observations u])on the effects of various drugs in controlling them. 

Toxasmic hemoglobinuria of cattle, 1. Kac'Iiinski ( Vgestnik Obsh. Vet., 11 {1899), 
No. 13, pp. 5Gi-6G9).^kn. experimental study of the symptoms and etiology of this 
disease. 

Preventive inoculation for epizootic pneumonia, O. Kotlttbai ( Vgestnik Obsh. 
Vet., 11 {1899), No. IG, pp. G77-681). —Excellent results are reported from this 
treatment. 

The organism of epizootic pleuro-pneumonia of cattle, Nocard and Roitx 
{Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 28 {1808), No. 5, IJ, pp. 139-138). —A detailed record 
of experimental work on this dist'ase. 

Parturient apoplexy of cows. L. Ivanov {Arch. Vet. Nauk., St. Petersburg, 29 
{1899), Nopll,pp. 5G1-3GJ). —An account of the symptoms etiology, and coarse of 
the disease. Treatment with potassium iodid is recommended. 

Prophylaxis of lungworm disease, T. Kasparkk {.4rch. IViss. u. Prakt. Thierh., 26 
{1900), No. 1, pp. 70-73). —An outbreak of the disease among calves was studied, 
and it was found that in order to prevent the spread of the disease, ir was neces¬ 
sary to disinfect the stalls and destroy the old wood in such places. 

Hffects on cattle of eating macrozamia roots, J. H. Maidrn {Agr. Oaz. New 
South Wales, 10 {1899), No. 12,p. 1259).—This plant is greedily eaten by cattle and is 
said to produce **rickets.” 

Dehorning cattle, F. Gillanders {New Zealand Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1899, p. 170. pis. 
2). —The method of dehorning cattle at the Moraohaki Experiment Station is 
described. 

Sarobsporldiasis among buffalo {Arch. Vet. Nauk., St. Petersburg, 28 {1898), No. 9, 

11, pp. S57-SG8 ).—An account of the Sporozoa which live parasitically in buffaloes, 
including the genera Miescheria, Oarcocystis, and Balbiania. 
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aoilb (J^ur» M, Jgr* lL$nM]t 6 {18$9\ S, j^». $46--349, Ji0$. f ).*-*Note8tm 
P$wr<fpie9 communU and MnAophagnn ovinu$, 

Tremtment of aheop aoab, V.Grigor*v (TytiaiA: Obsh* Vet., 11 {1899\ No, 1, jpp. 
By 7), —Recommends for baud treatment a remedy containing corrosive sublimate, 
alcohol, oil of terebinth, and pine tar. 

The transportation of wool from sheep whloh have been aSeoted with sheep 
posa V. AMSU2(r (Vyeetnik Obah, Vet,, 11 (1899), No, 18, pp. 76S~‘7€7 ),—A discussion 
of the danger of spreading the disease in this manner. 

Vaooination against sheep poac, V. Amklin ( Vyeatnik Obah, Vet,, 11 (1899), Noa, 
11, pp, 477-481; 18, pp, 623-588 ),—A detailed account of experiments conducted in 
the prevention of sheep pox by semm inoculation. 

Bemaglobinemia of sheep, Ls Hlanc and SavignI^ (Jour, Med, Vet, et Zooteoh,, 5, 
aer,, 8 (1899), pp, 708-710), —This is a report of an experimental study of the disease 
in sheep. The pathogenic organism is apparently carried from animal to animal by 
means of insects. Santonin or snlpbate of quiriu and subcutaneous injections of 
methylene blue gave good results as treatment for the disease. 

Bpiaootio pneumonia in goats, V. Matvyrev (Uchen. Zapiaki Kazan. Vet, Jnat,, 
15 (1898), No, 6~0, pp, 815-384), —A study of the symptoms, etiology, and treatment 
of pneumonia in goats. 

Bpisootlo diseases of the reindeer, N. I. Ekkert (Arch, Vet, Nauk, 8f. Peteraburg, 
28 {1898), Noa, 1, III, pp, 1-31; 2, III, pp, 51-99). —An elaborate acconnt of the dis¬ 
eases which are known to ad'ect reindeer, with a discussion of the literature of 
the subject and a bibliography. 

The transmission of hog cholera to man, Casprr (Deut, Thierdrzil, Wohnaohr,, 7 
(1899), No, 50, pp, 445,446 ),—A description of the symptoms and course of the dis¬ 
ease in four oases. 

Hog cholera, K. Z. Klrptzov (Arch, Vet, Nauk,, Petersburg, 28 (1898), No, 1, 
II, pp, 10-20 ),—An account of serotherapy in this disease. 

Inoculation against hog cholera with the Landsberg senun, Sciikeiiiku 
(Berlin, Txerdrztl, fVehnachr,, 1899, No.51,pp, 611-613), 

The use of ‘‘Susserin” in hog cholera, M. Oaspkr (Deut, Thierdrzil, Wchnachr,, 7 
(1899), No. 51, pp. 453-456 ).—This remedy, liaMiigbeen tested by inoculation of more 
than 60,000 hogs, is reported to be cheap and efTectivo. 

An investigation of preventive vaccines for hog cholera, I. Goudzyalkotsri 
(Vyeatnik Obah. !'</., 10 (1898), No, 11, pp. 404-406 ).—A statement of the results 
obtained from a practical application of preventive inoculation. 

Hemorrhagic septicaemia (swine plague), N. N. Mari and A. I. Agarkv (^rc^. 
Vet, Nauk, St. Peteraburg, 88 (1898), No, 1, 11, pp. 1-10 ),—An experimental study of 
swine plague, with observations upon guinea pigs which were inoculated with the 
disease. 

Morphology of bacillus mallei, A. Krarvski ( Vyeatnik Obah. Vet,, 11 (1899), No, 8, 
pp. 841-845 ),—A bacteriological investigation, with a discussion of the relationship 
of the glanders bacillus to other organisms. 

The natural recovery of.horses from glanders, V. M. Suijn (Arch, Vet, Nauk, 
St. Peteraburg, 28 (1898), No, 4, II, pp. 119-182 ),—From careful clinical records kept 
upon the oases of glanders, this is believed to occur occasionally. 

The problem of controlling glanders on the steppes, V. Kolpakov ( Vyeatnik 
Obah, Vet,, 11 (1899), No, 5, pp, 206-210 ).—A record of work done, with an account 
of the difficulties of the problem. 

Bpiaootics of glanders along the frontiers of the government of Saratov, F. 
Berezov (Vyeatnik Obah. Vet., 10 (1898), Noa, 2, pp, 47-51; 8, pp. 87-91; 4, pp, 127- 
181 ),—A detailed study of several outbreaks of glanders. 

Gilanders, and sanitary regulations, O. Lebrun (Bee. Vet, Toulouse, 25 (1900), 
No, 1, pp, Discusses the danger of human iofeotiou by glanders, and recom¬ 

mends the anunal inspection of all horses and mnles by veterinarians. 

Fighting glanders in St. Petersburg and the surrounding country in 1897, 
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8, Samborsri ( Vye$tnik Ohtih, iO (1398), 14, pp, 5$8-^),^An Roeottat 9i 

regulations adopted and enforced against glanders. 

The diagnostio ▼alne of mallein in detecting glanders in horses, I. N. PoTA* 
PENKO (Arch. Fet Nauk, St Petersburg, 88 (1898), Noe. 6, II, pp, 803^819; 7, IT, pp, 
8S7-854).--k critical discussion of the literature of the subject, and a report of obser¬ 
vations upon the reliability of mallein as a test for glanders. 

Materials for the study of the mallein problem, A. A. Kkabvski (Arch. Vet 
Nauk, St. Petereburg, 89 (1899), Noe. 10, pp . 496-ol6; 11, pp . 619^38.) —In this article 
the anthoL presents a historical review of the literature on mallein in connection 
with a biblography of 216 titles. Experimental investigations were conducted upon 
the subject of the reaction of horses to mallein and the factors which modify this 
reaction. 

The problem of the influence of the sez of horses upon their susceptibility 
to disease, A. Ryazbev (Arch. Fet Nauk, St. Petereburg, 89 (1899), No. H, pp, 
o39-Soj ).—A statistical account of the relative frequency of various diseases in 
geldings and marcs. The frequency was found to be greater in the former than in 
the latter. 

The presence of the botfly larvae in the nasal cavities of horses mistaken 
for glanders, D. Polyakov (Arch. Fet Nauk, St Petersburg, 88 (1898), No. 8,11, 
pp. 173-178.) —^A record of the symptoms of a number of cases, with suggestions 
which help in distinguishing the irritation caused by botfly larvae from glanders. 

Observations on the transmission and treatment of epixootio pleuro-pneu- 
monia of horses, I. N. Potapknko (Arch. Fet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 88 (1898), No. 2, 
II, pp. 28-89). —An account of the etiology and methods of contagion m this disease. 

The diagnosis of periodical iritis of horses, S. A. (iUYUNER (Arch. Fet Nauk, St. 
Petirshurg, 28 (1898), No. 2, 11, pp . 47,48). —A discussion of the varions forms and 
the etiology of iritis iii horses. 

Distemper and rabies, I). V. Dkvfl (Arch. Vet. Nauk, St. Petersburg, 28 (1898), 
No. 3, II, pj). 08-70). —A discussion of the difflcnlties attending a reliable differential 
diagnosis of these two diseases. 

The pathological anatomy and baoteiiology of canine distemper, Y. N. Prtro- 

VA \ I SKI {Pussk. Arch. Patol. Klin. Med. i Bakt., 7 (1899), No. 6 , pp . 897-020). — By 
meauH of inlcioseopic examinations it was possible to demonstrate the presence of 
the specific bacillus of canine distemper in the lungs, liver, spleen, submaxillary 
glands, lueseufcrical glands, ami in pustules fonnd in the skin. 

Hypodenuical injections of pure culture of the bacillus in young dogs produced 
the symptoms of < auine disteuipei. The same result was obtained by iiiocnlation of 
mice and guinea pigs. The lungs and liver were the first organs to become infested 
with the bacillus. 

The infusoria which live in the atomaob of ruminants, W. Ki’i.czycki ( Przegl. 
Weiei'ynarski, 1 i {1899), Nos. 7, pp. 198-197; 8-9, pp. 218-288, figs. 15), —Detailed 
notes on tfie occurrence and physiological or pathological effects in the stomach of 
rumin'lilts of 12 species of lufasoria. 

An improved apparatus for h 3 rpodermic Injeotion, Carl (Deut. Tieritrzil. 
Wihnschr., 7 (1809), No. 49, p. 437, figs. 3 ).—A description of a needle which is ftee in 
a great degre^e from the disadvantages of the ordinary instrument for this purpose. 

AGRICULTURAL ERGIKEERIHO. 

The homemade windmills of Nebraska, E. H. Barbour {Ne- 
brasha 8ta, Bnl, 59, pp. figs, 79), —This bulletin gives sketches 
of typical windmills, built by farmers in Nebraska, accompanied by 
brief descriptions. It is the first of a proposed series of bulletins, the 
object of which is ‘‘to bring together views of a number of mills, and 



to oomidle ftfOtiii about Aelr uses, ooostiiietkm^ coot, and durabiUtgr 
whioh tmj be of possible use to prospective bnflders, and by which 
they' may be enabled to select the design which seems to them least 
fttalty or best suited to their individual wants.” 

It is stated that homemade mills are extensively used on the western 
plains. They extend in almost unbroken succession from Omaha to 
Benver, and from South Dakota through Kebraska^ Kansas, and Okla¬ 
homa,” Nebraska being plainly the center of the movement. It is the 
experience of those using such mills that they are cheap, useful, and 
durable. The windmills described in this bulletin are classided as 
jumbo windmills, merry-go-round windmills, and turbine windmills. 
The bulletin also contains some discussion of uses of shop-made wind¬ 
mills and other water lifters, storage of windmill energy, and transmis¬ 
sion of windmill x>ower, and gives a list of miscellaneous papers by the 
author on homemade windmills of Nebraska. 

The annual work of a windmill, II. d’Anchald (Jour, Jgr, Prat., 1899, II, JVb. 
45, pp. 677, 678). 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tenth Annual Report of Arizona Station, 1899 (Arizona Sta. Rpt, 1899, pp. 

225^S6S, pU, 2 ).—This containa the organization list of the station; reports of the 
direotor, oheniist, botanist, agriculturist and horticulturist, and meteorologist, 
reviewing the woik of tho station for the year and including articles noted else¬ 
where; and a iinuncial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Connecticut Storrs Station, 1898 {Connecticnt 
Storrs Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 248 ).—Tho report contains thelxiard of trustees and officers 
of the station, a financial statement for the fiscal year ended .Tune 30, 1898, a brief 
review of station work by the director, and a number of articles abstracted elsewhere. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Kansas Station, 1898 {Kansas Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 
X VIJ ),—This includes financial reports of the treasurer and secretary for the fiscal 
year ended June 30,1898, a summary of Bulletins 70-80 of the station, a brief review 
of station work in progress, the organization list of the station, and a subject list of 
previous publications. Reprints of Bulletins 76-80 of the station,on the following 
subjects are appended: Fifth report on Kansas >^eeds—vegetative propagation of 
perennial weeds (K. S. K., 10, p. 359), some insects injurious to the orchard (E. S. R., 
10, p. 369), sugar beets (E. S. R., 10, p. 346), bovine tuberculosis (E. S. R., 10, p. 
395), and sixth report on Kansas weeds—distribution and other notes (E. S. R., 10, 
p. 646). 

Twelfth Annual Report of Maryland Station, 1899 {Maryland Sta. Rpt, 1899, 
pp. IX212 ).—In addition to biief notes on the work of the station, a meteorolog¬ 
ical summary for 1898, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1899, tho report contains reprints of Bulletins 57-(i2 of the station on the following 
subjects: Report on the San Jos^ scale in Maryland and remedies for its suppression 
and control (E. S. R., 10, p. 868), the Hessian fly and wheat diseases (E. 8. R.^ 10, 
pp. 864, ^2), sweet potato insects (E. S. R., 11, p. 52), some diseases of the sweet 
potato (E. 8. R., 11, p. 260), the sugar beet in Maryland (E. S. R., 11, p. 441), 
exi>eriments with wheat, com, and potatoes (£. 8. R., 11, p. 440). 

Eleventh Annual Report of MUaieaippl Station, 1898 {Mississippi Sta. Rpt. 
1898, pp, 18^67 ),—Contains the organization list of the station, a brief review of 
station work by the director, a meteorological report noted elsewhere, and a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ended June 30,1898. Reprints of Bulletins 43,44,49, and 
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60 of tbe station on the following subjects are appended: Natural plant food, claims 
made for it and its value (£. S. R., 9, p. 1043), winter pasture (E. S. R., 9, p. 1048), 
analyses of commercial fertilizers (E. 8. R., 10,p. 428), winter and summer pasture 
in Mississippi (E. 8. R., 10, p. 547). 

Tenth Annual Report of Nevada Station, 1897 {Nevada Sia, Bpt, 1897, pp* 39),-^ - 
The diderent lines of station work are reviewed by the director and heads of depart¬ 
ments, and a financial statement is given for the fiscal year ended June 80,1897. 

Twelfth Annual Report of New York Cornell Station, 1399 {New York Cor- 
nell Sta. Bpt. 1899, pp, XXI-\-711 ),—The report proper contains the organization list 
of the station and brief reports by the director, treasurer, and heads of depart¬ 
ments. Appendix I is made up of reprints of ilulletins 150-170 of the station on the 
following subjects: Tuberculosis in cattle and its control (E. 8. R., 10, p.596), 
gravity or dilution separators (E. 8. R., 10. p. 591), studies in milk secretion(E. 8 . R., 
10, p. 885), impressions of our fruit-growing industries (E. 8. R., 10, i>. 959), tables for 
computing rsitions for farm animals (E. 8 . R., 10, p. 992), San Josd scale (E, 8 . R., 10, 
p. 975), third report on potato culture (E. 8. R., 10, p. 950), the grape-vine ficn-beetle 
(E. 8. E., 10, p. 1073), source of gas and taint-producing bacteria in cheese curd 
(E. 8. R., 10, p. 1C93), an efi’ort to help the farmer (E. 8. R., 10, p. 1098), hints on rural 
school grounds (E. 8 . R., 11, p. 50), animal flowers (E. 8 . 11., 11, p. 49), the period of 
gestation in cows (E. 8. R., 11, p. 81), fungus diseases of the sugar beet (E. 8. R , 11, 
p. 162), i)each-leaf cnil (E. S. E., 11, p. 161), ropiness in milk and cream (R. 8. K., 11, 
p. 282), sugar-beet investigations tor 1898 (E. 8. E., 11, p. 237), the construction of 
the sta^e silo (E. 8. E., 11, p. 294), studies and illustrations of mushrooms, 11 (£. 8. 
K.. 11, 322), studies iu milk secretion (E. 8. R., ll, p. 381), tent caterpillars (E. 

8. R., 11, j). 368). Appendix II gives a detailed statement of receipts and expendi¬ 
tures of the station lor tbe fiscal year ended June 30, 1899. Appendix III contains 
reprints of publications on nature study. 

Ninth Annual Report of North Dakota Station, 1898 {North Dakota Sta, Rpi, 
1898,2)]). 3G). —This contains the hoard of trustees and staff of the station; a financial 
statement for the fiscal year ended June 30,1898; brief reports by the director and 
heads of the departments of agriculture, horticulture, and dairying; and more 
extended reports by the chemist, botanist, and veterinarian, noted elsewhere. 

Seventh Annual Report of Washington Station, 1897 (h aMnfllon Sta. 

1897, pp. 8 ).—This includes the hoard of control and station staff, a brief review of 
station work by the dircctoi, and a financial statement for the fiscal year ended 
June 30.1897. 

Practical value of the work of the experiment station, H. J. Wateks ( Vi>- 
80 ur% Sta. (irc. of Information 9, pp. 7). —Results obtained in sonic of the more im¬ 
portant lines <>f work carried on at tbe station are briefly mentioned. 

List of lepoits and bulletins published up to December 31, 1898 {Indiana 
Sta. (\ri.l, pp. 8). —Subject list of publications of the school of agriculture from 1885 
to 1887 and ofthi' station since 1888. 

CroD ciicular for September, 1899, J. Hyde {U. S. Dejit. Agr., Dirmon of Sia^ 
Crop Ci)'c., Sept., 1899, pp. 4), 

Crop circular for November, 1899, J. IIyi>e ( T. S. De 2 )t. Agr., Division of Sta¬ 
tistics Crop) Ci)'c., Nor., 1899, iip. 4). 

The rice industry, J, Shomakeh i^lrrig. Age, 14 {1900), No. 5, pp. 170, 171).—X 
note on the status of this industry in the United States at the present time. 

Agriculture iu Holland {Jour. JJd. Agr. [Londonl, C, {1899), No. 3, pp. SG9-37S ),— 
Statistical data on area under cultivation, crop production, wages, etc. 

Agricultural education in ruial schools—a suggested Bnglish scheme {Farm¬ 
ers^ Gas., 58 {1899), No. 52, pp. 1132, 1133). 

Agricultural education {Nature, G1 {1900), No. 1579, pp. 332, JJJ).—Suggestions for 
the elementary teaching of agriculture in England. 

Repoit of committee respecting the establishment of an agrioultural depart- 
ment and experiment station {Jour. Jamaica Agr, Soc., 4 {1900), No, 1, pp, S0--43), 



NOTES. 


CoNNBCTicrT State Station.— B. W. Collins, of Meriden, has been elected a 
member of the board of control for a period of two years in place of S. M. Wells, 
whose term of office has expired. 

Georgia Station.— -A. V. Deadwyler, member of the board of directors of the 
station, has resigned, and John Deadwyler has been appointed his successor. The 
horticultural department of the station has undertaken tests of the <*ulture of hybrid 
oranges furnished by this Department, and has begun experiments in tea cultnie. 

Mississippi College.—A t a recent meeting of the board of trustees J. C. Hardy, 
formerly superintendent of the public schools of Jackson, was elected president of 
the college to succeed J. M. Stone, deceased. 

Missouri College and Station. —The station has just forwarded to Texas four 
carloads of northern pure-bred cattle, both bulls and heifers. These cattle have 
been at Columbia for the past three months being inoculated against Texas fever, 
and have recovered in good condition from the inoculation fever. Two additional 
carloads from northern Missouri have Just been received and will be inoculated at 
once. The college now has in training, under the direction of Dr. Connaway, three 
or four young men who are doing the actual work of inoculating and nursing the 
cafctle and who will soon have the requisite experience to conduct such work alone. 

New Mexico College and Station.— John J. Vernon, formerly assistant horti- 
cnlturist in the Iowa Agricultural College and Experiment Station, has been 
appointed agricultarist in this college and station. 

Cornell University. —Arrangements have been made for a course in fish culture 
in connection with the college of forestry. The course will oci npy two weeks, begin¬ 
ning May 7, and will be given at Axtou in the college forest in the Adirondaoks. It 
will be under the direction of Prof. Barton W. Kvermaun, of the United States Fish 
Commission, and will consist of a series of daily lectures, with laboratory work, 
Held excursions, and a isits to the State fish hatchery at Clearwater. 

Tennessee University and Station.— The horticultural department has planted 
an experimental orchard of Tennessee seedling apples and standard varieties of 
apples, peaches, pears, plums, cherries, and quinces, with representative oolieotions 
of small fruits. The plantation covers 5 acres of high ridge land, and exemplifies 
both contour and straight-row planting. The chemical depi^ment has been making 
analyses of cultivated soils from the more important type soils thronghout the State, 
and has been conducting cooperative fertilizer experiments along with the chemical 
work. The department of agrionltnre has recently issued an illustrated handbook 
containing articles on agricultural instruction in the University of Tennessee and on 
the experimental work of the agricnltnral department, and chapters on dairying, the 
orchard, soil and its cnlture, forage, and botanical work. The object in publishing 
this book is to give the farmers much needed practical information that can not be 
secured in the station publications, and to bring them in closer tonoh with the col¬ 
lege of agriculture and the experiment station work. 

Utah College and Station.—J. M. Tanner, president of the college, has 
resigned. The following have been appointed members of the board of trustees: 
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P. W. secretary, vice Joseph £. Wilson, resigned, and doliii A. MsAnita^ 

of Logan, vies M. W. Merrill, resigned. • 

Virginia Station.— Capt. C. £. Yawter has resigned os a member of the goTerning 
board. At the recent session of the legislatnre the governing board of the station" 
nras made a board of crop pest commissioners for the eradication of insect enemies 
and fungus diseases of fruit trees. 

Wisconsin University and Station.— A central heating plant is being com¬ 
pleted which will furnish steam heat to the dairy building, the horticnltural building 
with its greenhouses, and to the proposed central agricultural building whicH It is^ 
planned to locate near these two structures. Over the boiler room proper is a two- 
story strueture 80 by 50 ft., which will afford increased accommodations for dairy 
school instruction. On the first floor will l>e placed steam engines, pumps for 
Instruction purposes, etc., while the second will furnish accommodations for instruc¬ 
tion in pipe cutting, belt lacing, soldering, etc. It has been found desirable to give 
dairy pupils drill in these lines in order to increase their efficiency in the practical 
operation of creameries and cheese factories. The structure is of white brick with 
rod brick trimmings and cherry-red tile roof. Plans are now being made for an 
addition to the dairy building which will provide rooms for the manufacture of 
Swiss and other varieties of foreign cheese and for the curing and care of cheese, 
special rooms are being arranged for a continuation of investigations which are in 
progress to ascertain the proper temperatures, moisture content, etc., for cheese- 
curing rooms. 

School of Ft>RKSTRY at Vale University.- A donation of $150,000 has been 
made to Yale University for the establishment of a school of forestry by Mr. and 
Mrs. J. AY. Pinchot and their sons, Gifiord and A. K. Pinchot. The donors also 
authorize the use of a large tract of land in Pennsylvania for a snmmor school of 
forestry. Henry S. Graves, assistant in the Division of Poresty of this Department, 
has been appointed professor of forestry. 

School of Applied Agriculture and Horticulture.— According to American 
Gardening (21 (1900), No. 270, p. 130), a school for scientific instruction and prac¬ 
tical training in agriculture and horticulture is to he established near New York 
City in connection with the New York Botanical Garden. The matter is in the 
hands of a committee for the promotion of agriculture. A farm of nearly 200 acres, 
located at Chappaejua, 33 miles from New York City, has been secured by the com¬ 
mittee, and the work of orgaui/ing the school will begin at once. The plan of the 
school, as outlined at a recent meeting of the committee at the house of Hon. Abram 
8 . Hewitt, by George T. Powell of Ghent, N. Y., embraces the study of scientific 
principles along elementary lines. Students will also be instructed in the practical 
details of the culture of plants, in the planning and care of orchards, small fruits, 
market-garden vegetables, greenhouse culture, dairy work, and poultry raising, 
getting the fullest knowledge of the best and most skillful methods that are neces¬ 
sary ip the x>roduotiou of the finest products that command in all markets the highest 
vjilue.^’ 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

VpL. XI. Xo. 10. 


The investigatioB recently reported upon by the Missouri and Texas 
atations in combating Texas fever is an instance of a line of veterinary 
work in the legitimate province of the station veterinarians, which 
thorough and persistent investigation has brought to most successful 
issue. It is likewise a good illustration of the fundamental impor¬ 
tance of research along lines which are more or less purely scientific, 
and the ultimate application of the results in practice. 

The work of combating Texas fever has been in progress for a num¬ 
ber of years. The Bureau of Animal Industry of this Department 
demonstrated it to be due to a protozoan blood parasite, and showed 
experimentally the agency of the cattle tick in carrying this organism 
and thereby infecting cattle with the disease. It was shown that the 
disease is not communicated by contact wij}h a diseased animal, but 
only through infestation with infec^ted ticks. Accordingly experiments 
were at first directed toward getting rid of the tick by dipping cattle 
in various materials. In this work the Missouri and Texas stations, as 
well as several other stations in the South, cooperated tbr a number of 
years. Southern cattle were dipped and then shipped North to deter¬ 
mine whether they could be safely mixed with herds there, and North¬ 
ern cattle were shipiied South and then dipped for the purpose of 
preventing their infection by Texas fever. A single dipping was found 
insufficient to destroy all the ticks, and a frequent repetition of the 
process was found to be severe on the animals and not entirely effective. 

Various attempts were made to render Northern cattle immune to 
the disease in a manner similar to that in which Southern cattle 
become immune, that is, by infestation with ticks. Such experiments 
led to the investigations which have had so successfhl an outcome. 
Following the discoveiiy by the Bureau of Animal Industry of the 
immunizing effect of the blood from immune cattle, a method was 
worked out and given a practical test. The mild attack developed by 
4 k single inoculation was found to confer only partial immunity, which 
could be rendered complete by a subsequent inoculation. 

The Bureau experiments reviewed in the present number were made 
Mth ten ordinary grade animals. The work reported by the Missouri 
and Texas stations was with* over four hundre4 animals, mostly thor¬ 
oughbreds, and under conditions which were a severe test of the efficacy 
and practical application of the treatment. In general, thoroughbred 
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cattle are more sasoeplible to the disease than grade cattle, aod item a 
practical point of view the introdaction of high-bred stock into the 
regions infested by Texas fever is very desirable and has often been 
attempted. Hence, the work not only demonstrates the reliability of 
the method on a large scale, but carries with it the solution of an 
exceedingly important practical problem for the Sontb. 

In the present state of the method, when due care is exercised, the 
loss from inoculation fever or from the development of the disease on 
account of failui e in producing immunity is so small that it may almost 
be neglected. The loss for all the animals inoculated was less than 8 per 
cent. When proper regard is had to the condition and age of the 
animals, to the climatic conditions, and to the care of the animals dur¬ 
ing tlie period from the inoculation to complete recovery from the inoc¬ 
ulation fever, the method is thoroughly reliable. Northern cattle may 
be taken into infested regions in winter and under proper precautions 
immunized in the South, or they may be inoculated and rendered 
immune in the^orth before shipment. 

The economic importance of this discovery is apparent when it is 
considered that under ordinary conditions from 40 to 70 per cent of 
Northern cattle shipped into the Infested regions die from the attack of 
Texas fever. This high rate of mortality has greatly hindered the 
sliipment of high-bred Northern cattle to the Southern States for 
breeding purposes and for the improvement of beef and dairy herds. 
Repeated attempts have been made to introduce thoroughbred bulls 
into Southern herds, but so often with disastrous results as to dis¬ 
courage attempts in this direction. This has exercised a very marked 
effect on the grade of cattle kept in the South, especially the dairy 
cattle, and has retarded the development of the dairy industry in that 
section. The removal of this barrier will probably do more toward pro¬ 
moting the dairy interests of the South than any other single factor in 
the problem. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEMX8TBT. 

The chemical analysis cf phosphate rocki 0. A. Mooebs ( UniT. 
Tmnestee ’Record, 1899, No. 11, pp. 252-255 ).—^Thig ig an account of a 
critical study of methods for the complete analysis of mineral phos¬ 
phates, with recommendations for their improvement. The official 
molybdic method for the determination of phosphoric acid was used. 

‘*For the estimation of iron and alnminnm oxids the filtrate &om the yellow 
precipitate of ammoninm phosphomolybdate is diluted to about 800 oo. and the iron 
and alnminnm precipitated by ammonia. The precipitate after boiling is allowed 
to settle so that the liquid can be decanted throngh a filter paper. The precipitate 
is then added, and after being washed once or twice, is dissolved into the precipita¬ 
ting beaker with dilute HCl. This solntion of chlorids is now made up to about 
250 00 ., 6 cc. of strong HCl added, and the iron and alnminnm again carefully pre¬ 
cipitated. The third precipitate in this manner is washed free of chlorin, dried 
and burned, and weighed as iron and alnminnm oxids ” 

A rapid method for the determiiiatioii of clay in soils, F. Poqtjil- 
LON {Bill. 8oe. Chim. Paris, 3. ser., 23 {1900), No. 4,pp, 115,116). — In 
the method proposed 10 gm. of the soil is rubbed up with the finger in 
a porcelain crucible, water being added drop by drop until the volume 
reaches about 26 cc. The contents of the crucible are then washed into 
a 160 cc. beaker containing from 100 to 120 cc. of dilute ammonium 
hydroxid solution (1 gm. per liter). The mixture is stirred with a glass 
rod, allowed to stand 5 minutes, and the supernatant liquor decanted 
into a liter fiask. From 100 to 126 cc. more of the solution of 
ammonium hydroxid is added to the residue, stirred, allowed to stand 
6 minutes, and decanted as before. This operation is repeated until 
the liquid is clear, firom 6 to 8 washings usually being sufficient even 
for soils richest in clay. The residue is then treated with dilute 
hydrochloric acid, washed with distilled water, and weighed, giving 
the amount of total saud. The washings containing the clay are 
treated with a few drops of hydrochloric acid to decompose the car¬ 
bonates and coagulate the clay. The solution is allowed to stand until 
it becomes clear, which requires from 2 to 3 houra. The clay is then 
collected on a filter, washed with distilled water, dried, and weighed. 

Oomparative tests of this and other methods for determining clay 
indicate that it is fhlly as accurate and much more rapid than the 
othermethods. 
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A reducing and invertible sugar obtained from oomatalka» 

0. ISTEATI aud G. Oettingee {Bui Roumaine^ S^pp. 325^51; obi. ta 
Chem. Centbl.^ 1900,1, Fo. 1, p. 43). —In 1897 the authors reported the 
content of reducing and invertible sugar in the stalks of 13 varieties of 
corn grown in Bucharest. The present article reports the results for 
16 varieties grown in 1808. The object was to determine not only the 
total quantity of sugar, but the period of growth at which the greatest 
amount of sugar was present, and the variety best suited to serve as a 
substitute for the sugar beet. Up to the seventieth day of growth of 
the plant the juice was nearly always levorotatory, but from that time 
on it was dextrorotatory. 

The article contains detailed tabular statements on the composition 
of the maize juice, which are not reproduced in the abstract. 

Determination of fat in milk, B. {Ann. Chim. Analpt etAppl, 
J {1899), pp. 371,372; ahs. in Chem. Centhl., 1900,1, No. l,p. 69 ).—The fol¬ 
lowing method, based on Eamst*hen’s, has been worked out: In a flask of 
60 to 60 cc. capacity, graduated to 0.1 oc., place 36 cc. of milk and 10 cc. 
of a mixture prepared by dissolving 8 gm. of caustic jmtash in 10 cc.of 
pure ammonia, adding 55 cc. of ethyl alcohol and 15 cc. of amyl alcohol, 
and adding suflicieut ammonia to make the volume 100 cc. The milk 
is digested with this mixture for 10 minutes on a boiling-water bath 
and warm water then added to bring the separated fat layer Into the 
neck of the flask, reading ofl:' the fat layer at a temperature of 40^ 0. 
The volume of fat divided by 4 gives the grams of fat in 1 liter of milk. 

The results with this method are said to agree well with those 
obtained by extraction. 

Formalin in milk , A. Lets {Ann. Chim. Analyt. et Appl., 4 {1899), 
pp. 338-312; abs. in Analyst, 25 {1900), Feb., p. .37). —Jorissen’s test is 
the one principally relied upon in the municipal laboratory in Paris. 
In this 25 cc. of milk is shaken with 10 cc. of a solution of phloroglucin 
(1 gm. per liter), aud subsequently with 5 to 10 cc. of potassium 
liydioxid. To eliminate the chances of error a preliminary test is 
made by shaking 10 cc. of the milk with 20 cc. of Adams’s ammoniacal 
mixtuie of alcohol and ether. If the lower layer is completely opaque 
aftjr a few seconds, the milk is regarded as having been boiled j a 
greenish tint with sliglit flocculence indicates annatto; a red coloration 
points to the presence of turmeric; while chrysoin gives the upper layer 
a golden yellow color, and the milk itself gives a reddish-brown tint on 
treatment with potassium hydroxid. The detection of formalin in the 
absence of these substances.is confirmed by distiUing the milk and 
testing the distillate with Gayon’s reagent (1,000 cc. 0.1 per cent aque¬ 
ous solution of fuchsin, 10 cc. sodium bisulphite solution (30<^ B4.), and 
10 cc. concentrated hydrochloric acid). The milk is also tested by 
Denig^’s method (E. S. E., 8, p. 459). 

Contribution on the albuminoid bodies of cows’ milk; JQ, K. 
SToech {Monatsh. Chem., 20 {1899), pp. 637-846; abs. in Chem. Oentbl, 





tSOO, I, ITo. S, jt. 14S ),—lliis continuation of tiic anfhor’s pjrevioaB 
inTOstigationa (E. 8. B., 9, p. 222) is confined to studies of the two phos- 
phore-containing albominoid bodies, a and h, previously obtained by 
saturating cows’ milk with sodium sulphate, magnesium sulphate, or 
sodium ohlorid, as a result of the cleavage of the caseinogen. The 
body a is believed to be a nucleoalbumin and b a nncleohiston. The 
preparation of the bodies in pure state is described, together with a 

long list of reactions and their elementary composition. 

» 

ClMniloal division, H. J. Whbbler {Rhode leland 8ta, Bpt. 1898, pp, 111-181 ),— 
A brief synopsis is given of the work of the year, inoludiug fertilizer inspection, 
study of methods of analysis, held, pot, and greenhouse experiments, special chem- 
ioal investigations, miscellaneous analyses (see p. 917), etc. 

On a possible error in the determination of nitrogen in xiitrates due to impu¬ 
rities in reduced iron, B. L. Habi well and H. J. Wheeler {Rhode Island Sia, Rpt, 
1898, pp, 804, 808),—See E. 8. E., 11, p. 311. 

A general method for the determinatiop of elements in organic compounds, 
Berthelot {Compt, Rend, Aoad, Sci. Paris, 189 {1899), pp, 1008-100^); ahs, tn Chem, 
Oenthl,, 1900,1, No, 6, p, 816).—The author gives the means of determining the ele¬ 
ments of a compound by combustion in the bomb calorimeter. The combustion 
in the bomb leads to practically the same results as ordinar^*^ combustion and 
Incineration. 

A new method for determining water in sirups and similar products, O. 

Molenda (Oesterr, Zischr, Zuckennd. «. Landw,, 88 {1899), pp. 681-688; aha, in Cheni, 
Centbl., 1900, /, Ao. l,p, 71), —The method depends upon the familial decomposition 
process of calcium carbid with water, the aoetylen generated being taken as an indi¬ 
cation of the water content. 

Detection of sawdust in flour, G. A. LeRoy {Ann. Chim. Analyi. et Apph, 4 
{1899), pp. 812-881 ; o&«. 4n Analyst, 85 {1900), Feh,, p. 89). —The author uses an acid 
solution of phloroglucin. 

On the abnormally high polarization of some cane juices, H. C. Prinsbn- 
GEERLftss {Iniemat, Sugar Jour., 8 {1900), No, 15, pp, 145-158), 

The preparation in pure state and the separation of sugars, O. Ruff and G. 
Ollendorff {Ber. Dcut. Chem. Gesell., 88 {1899), pp, 8884-3837; aha, tw Chem. CenthL, 
1900, I, No. 1, p. 19), —The authors recommend the substitution product benzyl 
phenylbydrazin as superior to phenylhydrazin. 

A modification of Duclaux’s method for determining solids and fat in milk 
and butter, IT. Morini {Siaz. Sper, Ayr. Jtal., 38 {1899), pp. 517-530; aha. is Chem, 
Centhl., 1900, 1, No. 1, p. 69). —Duclaux’s method is said to be suited to the exam¬ 
ination of butter which contains an unusually largo amount of water and protein 
substances, but the author uses 20 gm. of butter instead of 2 to 3 gm. as recommended 
by Duclaux, and recommends for the extraction of the fat the apparatus described 
by O. Forster.* 

In conclusion the author describes the method in detail and reports analyses 
showing the utility of the modilied Duclaux method. 

Annual report of the chemical laboratory of the city of Altona, 1898-99, A. 
Reinsch (Abs. in Chem. Centhl., 1900, 1, No. 5, p. 808). —Of 187 samples of batter 24 
contained over 16 per cent of water, and 16 had more than 20 per cent. By means of 
the sesame oil test 2 samples of butter with saponification numbers of 227.8 and 226.8 
fuid Eeichert-Meitol numbers of 24.98 and 25.48, respectively, were shown to be 
adulterated with oleomargarine; without this test the adulteration would not have 
been detected. The reficactometer with WoUny's special thermometer was found to 
be of very little use as a preliminary test of batter. 

Data are given fox sausage, honey, wines, and other products examined._ 


» Ztschr. Analyt. Chem., 27 (1888), p. 30. 
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Retention of moisture by asbestos, G. Auchv (Jeter. Amer. Chm» H {pOU^^ 
No. ^ pp. 46f 47). —Tho author calls attention to the fact that asbestos may retsta 
moistnre with such tenacity us not to he driven oif by drying at 100<^ C., and poiuts 
out the bearing of this in making determinations with the Gooch crucible. He reo- 
ommeuds ^'either to get the preliminary weight of the Gooch crucible by drying the 
same length of time and at the same temperature as is intended with the precipitate, 
or, much more conveniently, to find once for all the weight of the moisture retained 
by the dried Gooch crucible and make the necessary correction when getting weights 
of precipitates/’ 

On some analyses of modem ''dry” champagne, O. Rosenheim and P. Schid- 
nowiTZ {Analyst^ {1900), Jan., pp. 6-9 ).— A tabulation of 13 analyses of this class 
of wines shows the unreliability of judging wines on purely analytical data.— 
G. W. hllAW. 

The pectin of the quince, .Iavillier (Jour. Pharm. et Chim,, 6.Hr.,9 {1899f,pp. 
16S-Ib6, 51S-61B; aha. in Ztaohr. Unierauch. Ndhr. «. Gmuaamtl., 2 (1899), No. 18fPp. 
932, 933). —A chemical study of the pectin obtained from quince pulp. 

The pectin of gooseberries, E. Bourquklot and H. H^rissky (Jour. Pharm et 
Chim., 0, Her., 9 (1899), pp. iSl-i86; aha. in Ziaohr. Unterauch. Nahr. u. Genuaamtl,, f! 
(1899), No. li, p. 933). —A chemical study of the pectin of the gooseberry. 


BOTAHY. 

The probable cause of the poisonous* effects of the darnel, 

P. (rUi^BiN {hot. Oaz,^ 28 {1899)y No. 2ypp. 136y 137). —In the author^R 
investigations upon seed integuments and the pericarp of grasses, he 
noted tho practically constant presence in the seeds of the darnel of 
a fungus to Which it seems reasonable to assign dts ])oisonous effects. 
This fungus, which is always present in the form of a mycelium, 
appears at an early stage in the interior of the ovary. In the first 
stages of its development it is said to invade the entire nucellus, and 
at the time that^the external integument of the ovule disappears the 
nucellus itself is almost entirely resorbed. These observations have 
been confirmed in other species of Lolium, although the fungus occurs 
ranely upon L. perenne. 

The exact nature of the fungus is not yet definitely settled, but the 
author states that it can not be identified with Endoconidium temulen- 
turn. The latter fungus attacks the seeds of rye, which it seriously 
deforms, while darnel shows no such deformation. 

Tka effect of algae on greenhouse plants, A. Maubizio {Florae 86 
[1899)y No. 2j pp. Il3-142y pi. 1). —Attention is directed to a number of 
investigations on the ellect of algje on plants, especially the parasitic 
algte of the Tropics, and deductions as to those growing on greenhouse 
plants are drawn. 

The species most under investigation, which were on greenhouse 
plants exclusively, were Pleurococcvs vulgarisy Oystococcus kumicolay 
Oscillaria tenuis., 0. suhtilissima, Stichococcm baoillarisy Ohroococous hel- 
veticusy Protooocous hotryoidesy and, Merismopcedia elegana. The plants 
attacked are divided into 3 classes: (1) those whose leaves have thin or 
poorly developed epidermis, among these the ferns; (2) plants with one 
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the leaves with matted sigffi; and (3) those with a very thick epidermis 
ydth little cnticnlarization. 

The method by which each group of plants is affected is described at 
considerable length. One of the principal ways is by covering the 
plants to such an extent that the functions of the leaves are interfered 
with and the general vitality of the plant impaired. 

A bibliography of the subject completes the paper. 

The effect of static electricity on the roots of plants, A. Letex^- 
L.1EB (Bul, 8oe. Bot, France^ 46 (1899), N'o. IS, pp. 11S3 ),—liy means 
of an esx>ecially arranged clinostat the author was enabled to investi¬ 
gate the effect of static electricity upon the roots of beans, the influence 
of gravity, moisture, temperature, and atmospheric electricity being 
eliminated. It was found under the conditions of the experiment that 
positive static electricity exerts a strong directive influence upon the 
primary and secondary roots of the bean. Negative static electricity 
also exerts a directive force, but less powerful. Both results may be 
platted in curves having opposite direction to that exerted by electrified 
disks. 

Report of the agricultural-climatological station at Juvisy, O. 

Flammakion (Buh [Min. Agr. Frame], 18 (1899), No. 3, pp. 4^8S50, 
figs. S ).—This report covers investigations on the effect of solar radia¬ 
tion on the growth of plants, the iiersistence of oak leaves under the 
influence of blue rays, the action of the different portions of the spectrum 
upon the coloration of plant tissues, the action of different portions of 
the si>ectrum upon the growth of silkworms, and the rate of transpira¬ 
tion in some plants. 

The experiments on solar radiation as affecting the growth of plants 
are in continuation of those previously described (E. S.'K., 10, pp. 103, 
613), and are being conducted with special reference to uniformity in 
temperature and intensity of light. Plants were grown in different 
X>oitioDs of the spectrum, in double bell jars, the space being filled with 
monochromatic solutions, and in houses furnished with different colored 
glass. As iireviously, the best growth was made in the red light, and 
intensity of light was found to play an unimportant role. Slight dif¬ 
ferences were observed, but in general both woody and herbaceous 
plants acted alike in their response to different light conditions. 

In the above experiments with small oak trees grown in large pots, 
it was observed that the trees under the blue light retained their leaves 
far longer than the others. This is explained by the fact tliat blue 
light retarded the ordinary processes of growth, the chlorophyll being 
very slowly acted upon, the circulation rendered very sluggish, and the 
trees kept in a very low state of existence. 

The color of plants was influenced to a mmrked degree by the diff'erent 
lights ha which they were grown. Plants with bright foliage and flowers 
were grown lor a time under different colored lights with a decided 
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effect upon the clearness of their tints. This was tme of Alterantherai 
begonias, geraniums, Oobfea, verbenas, lobelias, and Tradescantia. 

The action of different colored light upon silkworms was investigated 
by placing 15 worms of the same size under different colored lights 
and weighing them after about 5 weeks. Those grown under the orange 
light were the heaviest, followed by those grown under red, blue, black, 
and clear glass, respectively. The experiments are to be repeated. 

The relative amount of water transpired by a lily flower and leaf was 
investigated. The weight of the flower was about 6 times that of the 
leaf, but the latter transpired in 24 hours 11 times as much water as 
the flower. The author thinks that the white color of the flower had 
considerable to do with the low transpiration. The transpiration of 
maize plants of 0.15 meter height when grown under monochromatic 
colors was studied. Those grown under the visible spectrum trans¬ 
pired most per gram weight of leaf, followed by those grown under 
total radiation, orange, red, pale blue, deep blue, green, and darkness 
under a lampblack screen. 

The acquisition of atmospheric nitrogen by soil inoculation, 

W. M. Munson (Maine 8ta. Rpt,1898ypp. 208-212 ).—Experiments were 
conducted with red clover, peas, vetches, beans, and soja beans, with 
ditt’eient kinds of Nitragin cultures. The experiments were conducted 
in a sandy subsoil placed in a tight box and sterilized by passing a steam 
coil for one hour through the soil. 

The results for each plant are given in detail, and the general conclu¬ 
sion is drawn that the culture of the specific germ of any given type 
gave no better lesults than a culture of a nearly related type. In most 
cases i)lants from untreated j)ots were as vigorous as those from inocu¬ 
lated soil. Tlie experiments thus far conducted do not warrant the 
recommendation of germ cultures for leguminous crops. 

A trial of Nitragin, H. J. Wheeler and *1. A. Tillinghast (Bhode 
Island Sta. Kx)t. 1898, pp. 180-191, Jig. 1 ).—The authors reimrt experi¬ 
ments conducted with iN^itragin, in which 4 plats containing 100 sq. ft. 
each, on which leguminous plants had not lueviously been grown for 
20 years or inoie, were fertilized with 300 lbs. of muriate of potash 
and 800 lbs. of acid i)hosphate, and plats 3 and 4 received 300 lbs. per 
acre of air-slaked lime. The bacteria culture, after being warmed 
according to direction, was divided into 2 equal parts and thoroughly 
mixed with water at suitable temperature. One portion was sprinkled 
over plat 1, the other over plat 3. Four rows of American Wonder 
peas were planted in each plat. On July 29 the peas had made a full 
growth and were cut close to the ground, and their weights taken green. 
In each case the plats receiving no culture solution gave slightly the 
heavier yield. Examination of the roots of the plants showed that 
where inoculation had taken place the roots were covered with small 
tubercles, although on one of the check plats a number of nodules were 
distinguished. 
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Immediately after the removiJ of the first crop, a second crop of peas 
was planted with similar results. It was observed that even on the 
plats which received no Nitragin there were uniformly large numbers 
of tubercles upon the roots of the plants. 

The authors state that the absence of any partiqular benefit in the 
case of the first crop was probably due to the presence of sufficient com¬ 
bined nitrogen in an assimilable form to supply the needs of the plants. 
In the second case the lack of apparent benefit was probably due to 
the above cause and to the fact that the organisms naturally present 
had multiplied to such an extent as to insure an abundant assimilation 
of atmospheric nitrogen without the intervention of those supplied by 
jthe Kitragin. 

The flora of North Carolina, C. W. Hyams {Xorth Carolina Sta, Bui. 164, pp. 
t9(h~S65). —A list is given of the flowering plants and higher cryptogams known to 
occur within the borders of the State. In all, 2,685 species are mentioned and their 
distribution in the different parts of the State indicated. 

Notea on the plants of the year, F. L. Harvky {Maine Sla, lipt. 1898, pp. 
181-1S5). —Notes are given on the plants received during the year for identification, 
from which it is thought that the farmers of the State are awakening to the importance 
of weeds, and the necessity of carefully watching their fields to prevent the introduc¬ 
tion and spread of weeds. A large number of seeds lire reported to have been examined 
during the past season, over 60 kinds of foreign weed seed having been detected. 

Preliminary catalogue of plants poisonous to stock, Y. K. Ciibsnut ( U, S, 
Dept, Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry, Bpt. 1898, pp. S87--480, figs. 32). —Most of the 
species here given are described in Bulletin 20 of the Division of Botany of this 
Department (E, S. R., 10, p. 616). The present catalogue includes a larger number 
of introduced and native plants which have been reputed as more or less poisonous 
to stock. Lists are given of plants which are claimed to bo poisonous to stock, those 
probably poisonous, and those suspected of being injurious. 

British pEuasitic flowering plants, J. Saunders {Trans. Herfordshire Nat. Hist. 
Soo., to {1899), No. 2, pp. 44-48). —A list is given of the parasitic phanerogams occur¬ 
ring in Great Britain, together with their distribution and habitat. 

Catalogue of herbarium specimens for exchange, C. W. Hyams {North Carolina 
8ta. Spec. Bui. 51, pp. 48). —A list is given of duplicate specimens which are offered in 
exchange to other institutions or persons desiring them. 

Plant structures, J. M, Coulter {New York: D. Appleton, 1900, pp. TTZ-f* •HS,jigs. 
289). —This book, which is termed a second hook in botany, is supplemental to Plant 
Relations by the same author (E. S. R., 11, p. 709), and each is meant to represent a 
half year's work in secondary schools. While in Plant Relations ecology dominates 
the work, in this volume plant morphology is the keynote, and for those teachers of 
botany wbo believe morphology should come first in the oourse of study, the order 
of the two may be reversed. After tracing the evolution of the xilant kingdom from 
the lowest to the highest, chapters are given on physiology, ecology, and taxonomy, 
in which the main facts are brought together. A brief glossary is appended in 
which the necessary terms are defined, hut uutechnical terms are used so far as 
possible.. 

The numerous illustrations of both Plant Relations and Plant Struotnres are fo be 
studied as diligently as the text. In the study of botany the author states that 'Hhe 
book is merely intended to serve as a compact supplement to the three more 
important factors—the teacher, the laboratory, and fieldwork." 

Pollination and fertiliaation of flowers, W. M. Munson {Maine Sta. Bpt. 1898,pp. 
218-229, pU, 5), —The author undertook the study of some of the problems connected 
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witb the polUnation of flowers, and the results given in a previous ^pect of tiss fto- 
tion (£. 6. B., 4, p. 544), since which time press of other dnties has made it impossi-* 
ble to continue the work. Opportunity oifering for the continuation of this line of 
experimentation, the present report summarizes some of the more prominent features 
previously considered and outlines the work to be undertaken. The points for 
special consideration are the growth of the pollen tube, a revision of the^ist of 
species supposed to show immediate effects of pollen, the stimulating action of 
pollen, and the possibility of superfmtation. 

The laws regulating the sesces of flowers, T. Mkkhan {Pennsylvania Dept, Ayr, 
lipt, lS9Sfpi. l,pp.5S6-548y JlgB,4), —The author maintains that in plants the ques¬ 
tion of male or female is wholly a question of nutrition. 

Leaves and their uses, J. Hoopes {Pennsylvania Dept, Ayr, Rpt, 1898,pt, l,pp, 677^ 
694yfty8.4).---'nLe structure and function of leaves are described in a somewhat 
popular manner. , 

The plant food in the leaves of the sycamore and its transportation with taw 
growth and the dying of the leaves, G. M. Tucker and B. Tollens {Ber, Deut, 
Chem. Gesell,, SJi {1899),p, S878; abs. in Chern, Ztg,, SS {1899), No, 90, Bepert,,p, 824)* 

Photosynthesis in the evergreen leaves during the winter months, K. Miyabb 
{hoi. Pentbl,, SO {1899), No. 6,p. 172). —The starch content of leaves fell from Novem¬ 
ber to the end of .Jannary. The starch began to accumulate again in February. 

Transpiration of evergreen trees during winter, 8. Kubano {hot, Centbl,, 80 
{1899), No. 5,p. 171). 

On the transmission of growth characteristics through selected seed, Clausen 

{Jour. Landw., 47 {1899), No, 4,pp. 391-430), 

On the growth of bamboo shoots, K. Shiuata {hot. Centbl., 80 {1899), No, 5,pp, 
lb9,170). 

The grafting of monocotyledons {Card, Chron.,S. ser,,26{1899),No,674,p.$98),— 
Success is claimed in grafting several species of the above. 

Concerning the grafting of monocotyledons, 1j. Daniel Cowpf. Bend. Acad. Sci, 
Paris, 12*) {1899), No. 17, pp. 634-630). —A note is given of the successful grafting and 
forming of a union in a number of experiments with monocotyledonous plants. 

Concerning the existence of Penicillium glaucum in solutions of various 
organic salts, A. Yasuda {lioi. Mag. [ Jofcyo], 13 {1899), No. 152,pp. 309-816). 

Additions to the knowledge of endotropic myoorrhiza, 8. BekxXt&ky {Terme- 
szet. Fuzelel, ls99,p.S8, pis. 2; abs. in Centbl. halt. u. Par., 2.Abt., 3 {1899), No. 16-17, 
p. (>03) 

The so-called invisible injury by smoke and fumes, P. Souauer and K. Hamann 

{hoi. Centbl., SO {1899), Nos. 1-3, pp. 30-56; 4,pp. 106-116; 5, pp. 136-168; 6,pp. 205-216; 
7,pp.231-i62). 

The behavior of algae and fungi to certain chemicals, N. Ono {hot. Centbl., 80 

{1899), No. 3,pp. VO, 171). 

On the toxic effect of deleterious agents on the germination and develop¬ 
ment cl certain filamentous fungi, «I. F. Clark {hot. Gaz., 28 {1899), Fio. 3, pp. 289- 
SJ7, dffbis. 8). —A report is given on the effect of a large number of deleterious agents, 
as shown on the germination and growth of a number of fungi, among them, Asper- 
gillus Jlavns, stenymaiotysUs nigra, (Edooepbalum albidum, and Penicillium glaucum. 

Plant swellings, V. Souauer ( her. Deut. hot. Gesell., 17 {1899), No. 10, pp 456-460, 
fig. 1). —Accounts are given of a number of plants showing excrescent growths which, 
arc attributed to a disturbance of the equilibrium between the functions of the 
plant. 

On the histological modification produced by the action of Phytoptuif 
M. Molliard (Commit. Rend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 129 {1899), No. 21,pp. 841-844). —Notes are 
given on the histological changes which are brought about in stems by the attacks 
of various species of Phytoptus, os shown from the structure of the galls. 

Experimental investigations on the dwarfing of plants, P. Gauchert (Ann. Soi, 
Nat. hot., 8. ser., 9 (1899), Nos. 1, pp. 61-64; 2-4, pp. 65-156, pie. 4,fi^e. 82 ).—^A large 
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Hi* jn^t^bMik)^ an^'ittuutoaly of tlio diffmnt :^laiit mombm, are stated. 

£ii IdMve a eolatioii to tlia nlferoiaa ptpblm? H. W. Ookk {Pmmylvamia D^U 
4$r, Mfit* t8P8, pU if pp, 7i7^7S4, JlgM. 4).—-After revietriag the nitrogen require- 
ments of plants, the author describes nitrifying and denitrifying bacteria and 
their methods of action. The fixation of nitrogen by the bacteria in the tuber¬ 
cles occurring on the roots of leguminous plants is described at some length, and the 
vidue of oommercial products of soil bacteria commented upon. 

Jk new register for studies in plant physiology, J. BARaNsrsKY (Ber. DeuU BoU 
GueU.f 17 (J899), No. d, pp, 190-194, pi. 1).—Describes an electric apparatus for reg¬ 
istering growth and other phenomena of plants. 


MSTEOMLOOY. 

Meteorologioal report, N. Helme {Rhode Island 8ta. Bpt 1898jpp. 
212^229 ).—This includes general notes on the weather during 1898, and 
a tabulated record of observations at Kingston on temperature, precip¬ 
itation, cloudiness, and prevailing winds daring each month of 1898, 
with a summary for the years 1899 to 1898 inclusive. The summary for 
1898 is as follows: • 

Tsmpcraisre (degrees F.).—Maximum, 95, J.uly 3; minimum, —4, December 14; mean, 
48.8; highest monthly mean, 71, August; lowest monthly mean, 27.0, January; high¬ 
est daily mean, 80, September 1; lowest daily mean, 6, February 2. Pred^taHon 
(inches).—Total (rain and melted snow), 72.21; greatest monthly, 12.05, October; 
lesst monthly, 0.77, June; greatest in 24 consecutive hours, 5.5, July 13; snow fall— 
total, 59.75; greatest monthly, 20, November; least monthly, 1.75, December. 
Weatker ,—Number of clear days, 110; number of fair days, 114; number of cloudy 
dayl, 141; number of days on which there was precipitation of 0.01 in. or more, 131. 
Prevailing itfind, west and southwest. 

Meteorological obeervatioiui at the experiment station of 
Kagok, Java, during ten years, 1889-1898, B. 0. Pbinsen-Geeb. 
DIGS {Meded. Proefstat. SuiJcerriety West Java^ JSTo. 40, pp. 43, chart 1 ).— 
This includes monthly and yearly summaries of observations on tem¬ 
perature, humidity of the air, soil temperatures (at depths of from 30 
to 120 cm.), atmospheric pressure, cloudiness, wind movement, rain¬ 
fall, number of cloudy days, evaporation, and storms. 

During 1898 the hours of sunshine were also recorded. The rainfall 
for the 10 years, calculated to 5-day periods, is shown in a table and in 
a diagram. 

The temperature is shown to be extremely uniform, the mean for 10 
years being 26.4® 0. The mean relative homidity of the air for the 
same period was 80; atmospheric pressure (at 0® 0.), 756.4 mm.j rain- 
“"dl, 2080.6 mm. 5 rainy days, 170| evaporation in 24 hours, 1.1 mm.j 
Inshine, 55 per cent of the possible. 

^ 'Weather influences on farm and garden crops, E. Mawlby 
(Jour. Boy.^gr. Soc. England, 3. ser., 10 (1899), pt, 4, pp. 720-745, 
figs. ^).--This is the annual address of the president of the Boyal 
20916—Ko. 10- 2 
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Met;6omlogical Society.^ It gives a brief eketeli of tbe ii^ioiete of 
British Isles) disoasses the relatioii of temperetaxe; reie^ 

droughts^ snow^ sansbine; and wind to the growth of crops $ atidsog- 
gests various means of meeting adverse weather conditions. Meteoro¬ 
logical data covering long periods are given in tables, charts, and 
diagrams. 

The climate of Great Britain is shown to be characterized by fre¬ 
quent changes and the absence of extremes. From a table prepared 
by Sir Henry Gilbert,* giving the excess of daily temperature above 
420 Y. ( 5.550 ( 3 .) during the growing periods for 18 years, it is shown 
that the average amount of accumulated heat required to grow and 
ripen wheat at liothamsted was 1896o F. The difference between the 
greatest and the least amount required was about 300o f! <‘Thli» 
apiiciirs to be a very large range indeed, and shows that such cidcala- 
tioiis can only be regarded as rough approximations, at all events as 
far as the leading cereiil crop in this country is concerned." 

Meteorological observationa (Maine Sift, lipt, 1898, pp, SSO, £SI ),— Tins is a 
moutbly Buiiiniary of observations at i[)rono during 1898 on atrnospberio pressure, 
tenipei atim^, precipitation^ cloudiness, and wind movement. The mean temperature 
Jor tbo year was 13.8 F. (mean for 30 years 42.3‘^), mean x»assure 29.84 in., precipi¬ 
tation 49.82 in. (mean for 30 years 45 37), and number of cloudy da^s 138. 

Meteorological chart of the Great I^akea—summary for the aeaaon of 1899, 
A. J. Henr\ and N. B. Coni.rr ( IK S. Dept. Agr., Weather Bureau, Meteorological 
Chart of Great Lakte, J (1890), No. 9, pp. 28, charts 12). — This is a summary ol obsei- 
vations in tbe lake region during 1899 on storms, almospberio precipitation, fog, ice, 
ov^nxioratioii, and v^ rei'ks and casualties. 

Snowfall and water supply of the Rocky Mountains, H. A. Crafts (Sd. Amer., 
S 2 ( 1900), No. 9, p. 183, hq. 1). —A brief discussion relating especially to the bead waters 
of the Big Laramie and Cache la I’oiidre 11 \ cis. 


SOILS—FEETILIZEBS. 

The soils of the Pecos Valley, New Mexico, T. H. Means and 
F. 1). Gardner ( U. S. Dept. Agr.y Division of Soils Give. S,pp. 7). — This 
is a xireliniiiiary report on observations and investigations during 1899 
in the irrigated districts around Carlsbad, Eoswell, and Ilagerman, in 
New Mexico, and Barstow, Tex., the object of which was ^‘to map the 
soils df the irrigated districts of this region with particular reference to 
the extent of and damage from alkali and seepage waters, and to inves¬ 
tigate methods for the jirevention of further damage, and for the recla 
mation of lauds already abandoned from these causes." The climate, 
drainage area, irrigation systems, and soils of the region are briefly 
discussed. Tbe rise of the water table due to excessive or careless irri¬ 
gation, and the accumulation of alkali duo to the same causes and to 
rapid evaporation in the reservoirs and in the soil, constitute serious 

Quart. Jour. Roy. Met. Soc. [London], 24 (1899). 

^See also Arch. Sci. Pbys. et Nat., 3. soi., 16 (1886), x)* 421 (Rotbamsted Memoirs, 
rol. 6). 



aMBMOB to l^ltgrieoltoaeof tbexagkm. DmbMfe is generally xeeom* 
loaded, except for the soils underlaid by gypeoas, on which it is 
jbelieved it would prove too expensive, on account of their great capil¬ 
lary powers and rapid evaporation. 

The loenst as a fertilixer, J. HtlNOKBL i>’Hbboui.ais (La loMgoata 
eomo ahono. Min. Agr. Argentine Republic, 1899, pp. 13 ),—Ohenioal 
analyses and field experiments are reported. According to the analyses 
of Mlintz and Girard, the locust has the following composition: 

Fertilizer oonstiiiimU in /oouete. 



Nitrogen. 

Phos 

plioriu 

aoid. 

I'otash. 

Fregh locusts ..... 

Per cent. 
3.16 

Per eent. 

0 60 

Per cent, 
0.28 

Dry locusts ............................ ............................... 

11 60 

2.18 

1.02 

Dry uod fttt«treo lo( usts .. 

14 00 

2.60 

1.60 



In the pomace obtained by treating the locusts with superheated 
steam and alkali to remove the fat, there were found 11 to 12 per cent 
of nitrogen, 1 to 2 per cent of phosphoric acid, and about 0.6 per cent 
of potash. Analyses with referenc^e to the food constituents of the locust 
are also reported. In plat experiments the locusts were used at rates 
of 400 to 600 kg. per hectare, alone or mixed with other materials, in 
comparison with other fertilizers. When used alone they were not very 
elective, apparently on account of the large amount of fat which they 
contain. The fertilizing effect was very greatly increased by the addi¬ 
tion of superphosphate. The author suggests that treatment to remove 
the fat would not only increase the effectiveness of the material, but 
also prevent the offensive decomposition which takes place when the 
untreated material is applied to the soil. 

Box experimonts with phosphoric acid from different sources. 
L. H. Merrill (Maine 8ta. Ept. ItfOSy pp, 64-7i^ph, 7, dgme, 3), — This 
is a summary of all the results thus far obtained in these experiments, 
including those previously published (E. 8. K., 9, p. 436). 

The plants which have been experimented with include 7 orders; 
Peas, horse beans, clover, and alfalfa (Leguminosm); turnips, ruta bagas, 
cauliflower, and kohl rabi (Cruoiferm)^ barley, corn, oats, and timothy 
((vraminea)); tomatoes and potatoes (Solanaceic); parrots and parsnips 
‘ (Umbelliferaj); buckwheat (Polygonaoem); sunflowers (Comi>osita^). 

The results are briefly summarized as follows: 

(1) Plants differ In their ability to feed upon ornde phosphates. 

<‘(2‘) Turnips, ruta-bagas, oaulillowers, and kohl-rabi gave nearly as good returns 
with the Florida rook as with the acid rook. 

(3) In bYory other case the good efifeot of the acid rook was vc‘ry marked. 

^'(4) In most oases the crude Florida rook yielded better returns than the 
Redonda, 

^'(5) Barley, corn, and oats seem t4) require an acid phosphate. 

<*(6) When early maturity is desired, the acid rook can profitably be used. 
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**(7) Thm largely inoreaeed prodaotien obtained by tbe nee of jtiie aold tptik 
often determine tbe eneoees of tbe crop. jl 

The Bolnbility of a phosphate in ammonium citrate is mt always the eorveel 
measure of its aotnal value to thc^ plant.'' 

ITpon thft possibility of drawing arroneons oonolnsions firom 
plant soil tests designed as guides to the economical mannrial 
treatment of soils, and to serve as a basis for the development 
of reliable chemical methods for ascertaining their requirements, 

H. J. Wheeler and J. A. TiLLiNaHABT {Rhode Island Sta. RpU 1896^ 
pp. pU. 5 ),—This article briefly reviews the history of experi¬ 

ments at the station on this subject which were began in 1890 (£« S. B., 
10, p. 937), bringing the account up to the close of the year 1898.^ The 
method followed in 1898 was practically the same as that pursued in 
previous years. The conclusions reached from the 9 years^ experiments 
are briefly summarized as follows: 

^'(1) Before liming, phoHphoric acid was more needed than nitrogen or potash. 

'^(2) After liming, the soil stood leas in need of phosphoric acid than of potash or 
nitrogen. 

'^(8) Large (piantlties of phosphoric acid which had heretofore been largely nnas- 
similable were iiuido of use to plants by treating the soil with lime. 

^^(4) The above points should be taken into account, and lime applied to all the 
plats of a soil test vbeu experimenting with snob soils us are acid or in other 
respects stand in need of liming. 

'^(r)) In attempting lo secnie cheiuica) methods for showing the mammal require¬ 
ments of soils, ns based upon soil tents with plants, erroneous eonclnsions may be 
drawn as to tbeii relative reliability if the other ingredients of wlich the soil 
stands in m^ed are not ajiplied to all of the plats before the tests as to the relative 
defi<Mency of potash, phosphoric acid, and nitrogen are begun. 

*^(11) One plant may not necessarily answer the question satisfactorily as to the 
manuiial re<]uirenieut8 of all other plants upon the same soil. 

At least before liming, roai^e answers the question satisfactorily as to defi- 
ciencii's of 2 )hosphori( acid, not onl> fur the other cereals, but also for millet, beets, 
and many other crops. 

(8) Soil tests, designed to show what mannrial substances will be yielded to 
plants in tbe least quantity foi a senes of years, must be continued for several 
seasons before final eon* lusions <’an safely bo drawn." 

On the effectiveness of nitrate of potash as compared with 
like amounts of nitrogen and potash in form of muriate of 
po^sh and nitrate of soda, II. J. Wheeler and J. A. Tilling- 
HAST {Rhode Island 8ta. Ept 1S9Sj pp. 133-130 ),— These experiments 
were begun in 1895 (E. S. E., 10, p. 938). The experiments were con-, 
ducted on the same plan in 1898 as in previous years, the crops grotrn 
being grass and luangel-wurzels. 

every case, both with grass and maugel-wurzels, a greater total yield was 
obtained where nitrate of soda and muriate of potash were employed than in con¬ 
nection with like amounts of potash and nitrogen in form of nitrate of potash. 

^*In view of tbe perfect harmony, in this particular, of all the results, it seems 
probable that some special value mnst he ascribed to the soda or oblorin, or, possibly, 
to both. 

^ An abstract of this paper will be found m IJ. S. Dept. Agr., Office of Experiment 
Stations Bui. 65, p. 113 (E. S. R., 10, p. 711). ♦ c 
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**A of thin ei^perimoiit for a f&w y^tmn more ought to fhmisli tome 

poeitlTe ioformation at to the worthlessneat or pottible value of the soda and cliloriu 
of.uHrate of toda and muriate of potash, which hare heretofore been quite gener¬ 
ally looked upon as ingredientt of little or no agricultural value.'' 

The fifth yeeir’e obeervmtioiie on the substitation of eoda for 
end its valna in oonneotion with potash, H. J. Wheblbb and J. A« 
TiLLiKaHAST {Rhode Island 8ta. Rpt 1898^ pp^ 137--143^ pis, 7 ),—This is 
an aceount of a continuation during 1898 of experiments begun in 1894 
S. B., 10, p. 938). The plan followed in 1898 was the same as in 
previous experiments. The crops grown were oats*and millet. 

''The results for the year 1896 show the marked inferiority of soda when used 
without potash as compared with potash when used without soda, corroboraiisg 
fully in this respect the experience of previous years. 

" When the potash supply was reduced to a quarter ration the soda proved quite 
effective. Where the potash supply was equivalent to half and three-quarter 
rations the soda seemed to be far less effective than in 1897." 

Tha abcth year’s observations upon the growth of plants upon 
an acid upland soil, limed and unlimed, H. J, Whbbleb and J. A. 
Ttllinghast {Rhode Island 8ta, Rpt, 1898^ pp, 14i-170^ pis, i ),—^The 
same methods were pursued in these experiments in 1898 as in previous 
years (E. S. E., 10, p. 939), except that in 1898, as in 1897, the quantities 
of nitrogen applied were one-third as great as in former years (85.5 lbs. 
of sulphate of ammonia and 116.25 lbs. of nitrate of soda per acre), and 
muriate of potash and dissolved boneblack were applied at rates of300and 
800 lbs., respectively. No lime has been applied since 1894. A number of 
new crops were introduced into the experiments in 1898, bringing the 
total number of varieties experimented with up to about 120. The new 
crops employed in 1898 included white mustard, parsley, Swiss chard, 
chicory, leeks, garlic, endive, dwarf broom corn, aster, sweet peas, and 
poppy. Tables show the yields of the various crops grown and give 
a record of measurements in the spring and autumn of 1898 of the 
diameters of various fruit and forest trees experimented with. 

"Strawberries appear to have been helped by lime on very acid soil. . . . 

"Asparagus has been wonderfully helped by lime. The superiority of nitrate of 
soda, as compared with sulphate of ammonia, for this plant was also most striking, 
affording a strong contrast in this particular with blackberries. 

" Rhubarb was apparently helped by lime, though in a small degree as compared 
with asparagus. Nitrate of soda also proved slightly more effective than snlphate 
of ammonia as a source of nitrogen. 

"White mustard showed moderate benefit from liming, and indicated the superi¬ 
ority of nitrate of soda as a form of nitrogen. 

"Parsley showed little, if any, advantage from the use of lime in connection with 
nitrate of soda, though on the nnlimcd sulphate of ammonia plat the results were 
extremely poor as compared with those where lime w.is applied. Comparing the 
two limed plats, but little difference in the two forms of nitrogen was noticeable. 

"Swiss ohard, like beets, to which it is closely related, was wonderfully helped 
by lime, and gave far better results with nitrate of soda than with snlphate of 
ammonia. 

"Chicory was not helped, but, ou the oontrary, apparently injured by lime upon 
the nitrate of soda plats. Where sulphate of ammonia has been used oontinuoosly 
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Ume WM; koweTer, iiaefkl. Salphata of ammonia gave better resnHs tkaa nitrate 
of soda on the limed plats, 

Leeks were helped by lime in a most striking degree, even upon the nitrate pf 
soda plats. For this crop the snperiority of nitrate of soda as compared with 
sulphate of ammonia, even upon the limed plats, was also marked. 

Endive plants were materially helped by lime, though in a less degree than 
asparagus or Swiss chard. These plants showed marked ability to withstand the 
conditions upon the unlimed sulxihate of ammonia plat, where leeks and Swiss chard 
failed utterly. Nitrate of soda gave better results than sulphate of ammonia upon 
the limed plats, though the difference was less striking than in the case of many 
other plants. 

Carrots have indicated, usually, varying benefit from liming upon quite acid soil, 
but upon a neutral or alkaline one heavy applications might ei^ert injury. . . , 

“ Mangel-wurzels fully corroborated the experience of previous years, showing 
striking benefit from the use of lime and great snperiority of nitrate of soda over 
snlphate of ammonia when nitrogen in these forms is employed in like amounts and 
under identical conditions. 

^'Watermelons give indication that the great injury otherwise resulting from 
liming can probably be avoided if tht melons are Introduced into the rotation three 
or more years after the lime is applied. This season nltrjite of soda proved, when 
used without lime, but slightly better than sulphate of ammonia, though on the limed 
plats the nitrate form of nitrogen was much superior. 

" Mnskmclons have fully agreed with the tests in former years, indicating groat 
houefit from liming and the superiority of nitrogen in the form of nitrate of soda. 

"Dwarf broom corn was helped moderately hy liming, and on the limed plats tbe 
results were identical in the case of both forms of nitrogen. 

"Comet aster ('The Bridethough it was helped by lime, even in connection 
with nitrate of soda, showed, nevertheless, wonderful ability to withstand the acid 
condition existing on the unlimed sulphate of ammonia plat where so many other 
kinds of plants entirely failed. But little difference was noticed between the action 
of the two forms of nitrogen. 

"Sweet peas showed marked advantage from the emxiloymont of lime, as shown 
by tbe increased weight of vinos, and especially by the groat increase of blossoms. 
Many more blossoms and heavier vines were produced by nitrate of soda than by 
sulphate of ammonia upon the limed plats. 

"Poxipies seemed to be wonderfully helped by lime, as indicated by the number 
of blossoms and by the total weight of the plants. Nitrate of soda proved far 
snxK^rior to snlx^hato of ammonia as a source of nitrogen for this x^lant. . . . 

"The indications thus far afforded go to show that lime has proved especially 
beneficial to the American lindim, elm, and to quince bushes. It appears probable 
that certain trees, possibly including the white birch and Norway spruce, may be 
injured by liming^ even on very acid soil. 

"This season’s results with Snyder blackberries are especially interesting, for the 
reasoli that in connection with the nitrate of soda plats lime seems to have caused 
injury, and, furthermore, on account of the suxierior action of sulphate of ammonia 
compared with nitrate of soda as a source of nitrogen.’’ 

Water oonaenration in boUb, S. M. Wooubridge {ForcBter, 6 {1899)^ No, 5, pp, 
181, 182),--Tho author gives a popular account of water conservation and points out 
the necessity of forest cover on mountain sides for the maintenance of stream flow. 

Analyses of soils of Sfio Paulo, Brazil, G. n’UxuA {Bol, Inst, Agr, Sao Paulo, 10 
{1899), No, 6 , pp, 275S96), —Chemical analyses of several samples of soils from 
difierent parts of Suo Paulo are reported, with suggestions as to the fertilizers suit¬ 
able to each. 
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mi# d##onipositlpii #f orgittiki #itb#|»iio6# and tli# Ibmia of humua in dietr 
rililticHia witk agrioiiltiire, B. Wollnt (dna. Atjron^f 1398, IT, p» S39; 1899,1, 
2 I 0 , 9, pp, 908-98$, figs. 4$; 11, No%, 1, pp, 1-11$, figB. 9; 9, pp. $$0-999, fig$, 8; S, pp. 
869-489} 1900, I, yd. 1, pp. 1-99).— &ee E. 8. K., 8, p. 879. 

A oontribation to the knowledge of soil baoteiia, K. Kolkwitx (Centbl, Bdki . 
#• Par., 9. Abu, 6 (1899), yo. 90, pp. $70-678, pi. i).—Studies are given on the Alinit 
bacillus (B. elUnhaoheneiM) and other soil organisms. 

Oreen manures, Tbabut (Qouv. Oen. Algeria, Serv. BoU, Sia. ICxp. Bvuiba Bui. 90, 
1899, pp, 94, fig$. 15). —A brief discussion of the principles of green manuring and of 
the value for this purpose of various plants tested at the station of Roiiiba, Algeria. 
The plants discussed include 4 species of lupines, fenugreek, beans, vetches, 4 
species of Lathyrns, melilotus, lentils, serradella, snlla and other species of Hedy- 
samm, galega, 2 species of Mncuna, including velvet bean (Muouna utilis), cow peas, 
soy beaus, and ilfadca saiira. 

The fertilizing value of lupines at different stages of growth, JIeinkich (FUh- 
Ung^B Landw. Ztg., 49 (1900), yoB. 9, pp. 01-67} S, pp. 90^94). —Plot niid pot experi¬ 
ments are reported in detail, which lead to the conclusion that the best results as 
green manure will be obtained by turning under the lupines vlnui they begin 
ripen and less than half of their loaves have become yellow, because at this stage 
the plant has reached the limit of production. 

History and present status of Peruvian guano, MAizikuKs (VEngrain, !:»(1900), 
yo. 4, pp. 88-85), —The history of the exploitation of the Peruvian deposits of guano 
is brieily reviewed and statistics of their present extent and exiMirtatiou are given. 

Fertilizer inspection in 1898, 0. 1). Woods (Maine Sia. BpU 1898,pp. .iS-47). — The 
reqiiiromentH of the State fertilizer law are biiedy explained, and flic composition 
of samples of fertilizers collected l>y the station is compared with that of samples 
famished by the mauufaoturers and with the guaranteed analyses for 1898 and for 
the three years 1896-1898. See also Bulletins 43 and 45 of the station (E. 8. K., 10, 
pp. 387, 734). 

Report of analyses of commercial fertilizers for the spring of 1899, Ta L. Van 

Slykr (New York State Sia. Hal. 100, pp. OS-151^, — The results of analyses of 646 dif¬ 
ferent brands of fertili/ers aie reported. Of tbeso 482 were complete fertilizers in 
which the nitrogen varied from 0.37 to 8.5 per cent, averaging 2.01 per cent. The 
available 2 >ho 8 phoric acid varied troni 1.2 to 15.12 per cent, averaging 8.76 per cent. 
7'he potash A^aried irom 0.43 to 12.95 per cent, aA^eraging 4.86 per cent. The average 
amounts of nitrogen, available phospborie acid, and potash exceeded the guaranteed 
average by 0.15, 0.98, and 0.3 per cent, respectively. The bulletin also gives the 
text of the State fertilizer law as amended in 1899. The amended law requires a 
license fee of $20 for each brand. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, T. ,1. Edge and W. Freak (PennagUania 
Dfpt, Agr. Buh 44, pp. 6i). —Ineludos text of the State fertilizer law, notes on the 
valuation of fertilizers, and tabulated analyses and A'aluations of 945 samples 
examined during 1898. This is reprinted in the Pennsylvania Department of Agri¬ 
culture Report for 1898, pt. 1, p. 805, 

Miscellaneous analyses, H. J. Wheeler (Uhode Jeland Sta. JRpt. 1898, pp. 
117-191). —Analyses (mainly fertilizing constituents) arc reported of cotton-seed meal, 
refnso ftom indigo dye vats, Belgian phosphate, floats^’ (finely ground mineral 
phosphate), steamed bone, dissolved bone, superphosphate, tankage, diied blood, 
nitrate* of soda, sulphate of ammouia, nitrate of potash, potassium oarbOiiate, 
muriate of potash, sodium carbonate, common salt, and burnt lime. 

The production and consumption of phosphatic slag in Burope, A[ai/ij':kks 
(VEngraie, 15 (1900), No. 0, pp. 189-134). —^Tho total proilaction in Europe is stated 
to be 1,416,00Q tons (metric), the greatest producer being Germany, 786,000 tons. 
The consumption in the countries manufacturing the product is placed at 1,208,0(X) 
tons; the exports, mainly to Italy, Russia, Holland, Switzerland, Norway and Sweden, 
Austral}^ and other countries, at 208,000 tons. 
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n# Iqjiivlws t8bot i>f ptarobloimta in nitrntn of ooAoi 0ir6itt4i«A 
rUbmiibaUt 7 (J900), iTo. pp. 17^; BUkm. ZUckr. H (JJSdff)^ j». 

Aooorditig to the ftothor’s experiments the limit of endurance of irye Hot perohlomte 
is 1 per cent, for oats 1.5 per cent, and for wheat, barley, and beets 2 per cent. Beete 
are especially resistant to perchlorate. Of 200 samples of nitrate of soda examined, 
182 contained less than 1 per cent of potassinm perchlorate; 40 contained 1 to 1*8 
per cent; 20,1.5 to 2 per cent; 6, 2 to 8 per cent, and 2, 3 to 7 per cent. 

▲ further study of the lime requirement of Rhode Island soils, H. J. WHXBLBn 
and G. E. Adams {Itkode Island 8ta. RpU 1898, pp, 171-~179, pU. 4).~-Thi8 is an aooount 
of cooperative experiments in 8 different localities in the State during 1898 in eon* 
tiniiation of work of previous years (E. 8. R., 10, p. 938). *'The experiments of 
this season fully confirm the opinion that a need of lime is much more universal in 
Rhode Island than has been generally supposed.'^ 


FIELD OBOPS. 

A chemical study of the sea-island cotton plant, F. S. Shiver 
{South Carolina Sta, Bui, 47^ pp* 10J9j fig. 1 ),—Preliminary to the chemi¬ 
cal work of thin bnlletiu, the author gives a general discussion of the 
origin of sea-island cotton, its history in South Carolina, production, 
uses, culture, character, and appearance; describes the character of 
sea-island cotton soils, and the method of preparing lint, and gives 
data showing the cost of production and profit in growing per acre. 

The analytical data show the food and fertilizing constituents of the 
whole plant and of each individual part. The finest and coarsest 
samples of the sea-island cotton crops of 1896 and 1898 were used in 
the analyses. The data obtained are compared with similar data 
obtained in the analysis of upland cotton. The following table shows 
the average analysis of different ])arts of the 1896 and 1898 crops of 
finest and coarsest sea-island cotton with reference to fertilizing con¬ 
stituents ; 


Average analysis of parts of the seaAsland cotton plant. 



Finoat: 

Moiature 

Ci (1« aab. 

^i4n)gen. 

Pboaphorir acul 

Potash . 

Lime. 

Magnesia 
Sulphuric acid 
Insnluble matter.. 

Coarsest: 

Moisture 
Crndo ash 
Nitrogen 
Phosphorlo acid 
Potash 
Lime 

Magnesia. 

Sulphuric acid.... 
Insoluble matter.. 








































▲etoal tad oalcalatod MUdftaS taera made of lilie whole plant. The 
fldlowing table taowe these data: 


Ac*iuit and caleulaUd analp9e§ of iko nrkolo cotton plant 



Finest raxlety. 

Coarsest rariety. 

Aotoal anidyala. 

Galon lated 
anaiyais. 

Aotnal analysis. 

Calculated 

analysis. 

Aah. 

Wa¬ 

ter 

free. 

Air- 

dry. 

Aeh. 

Wa- 

tor- 

ft«e. 

Air- 

dry. 

Pet. 

9.120 

6.870 

1.880 

.741 

1.793 

1.898 

.404 

.888 

Ash. 

Wa¬ 

ter- 

free. 

Air- 

dry. 

Ash. 

Wa¬ 

ter- 

free. 

Air- 

dry. 

MoiAttirii.. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

7.420 

6.040 

1.340 

.874 

8.065 

1.252 

1 .328 

1 -“^1 

P.et. 

Pet. 

p..,. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

5.96 

6.60 

1.87 

.681 

1.816 

.787 

.897 

.279 

P.et. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

8.60 

6 40 
1.89 
.006 
1.886 
1.066 
.896 
.281 

OrodA Mh... 


1.840 

.944 

3.281 

1.358 

.854] 

.MTi 


6.90 

1.62 

,816 

1.978 

1.688 

.446 

.421 


6.860 

1.460 

.618 

1.930 

.837 

.422 

.297 


5.90 

1.62 

.062 

1.614 

1.164 

.438 

.263 

1 

Kitroffen... 



. 


:no8^orio acid. 

Potosh. 

Lime. 

HagoMia.! 

Snlphurio acid. 

14.48 

84.23 

20.74 

6.48 

5.68 

11.81 
38.69 
22.22 
6 46 
6.10 

10.66 
88.99 
14 81| 
7.2ll 
6.08 

11 22 
26.66 
19.66 
7.84 
4.27 


The percentages of the parts of the sea-island cotton plant wore 
determined. The comparison of this data with similar data for upland 
eotton is shown in the following table: 


Percentages of parts of sea-island and upland cottons (water-free material)^ 


Parts determined. 

Sea-island cotton. 

upland cotton. 

1 

Fittest. 

Coarsest. 

Weight. 

Per cent. 

Weight. 

Per cent. 

Weight. 

Percent. 

Lint.-. 

Qrams. 
12.08 
29 99 
86.32 
66.40 

no 68 

89.47 

4.10 
10.17 
12 82 
22.52 
87.60 
18.39 

Qtaws. 
24 15 
49.40 
45.82 
50 98 
144.64 
61.61 

6.60 
18.40 
12 88 
1.8.98 
89 60 
14 10 

Qrams. 
17.46 
88 07 
28.49 
83.48 
88 26 
14 56 

10.56 

28.08 

14.21 

20.26 

23.16 

8.80 

Seed. 

BoUs. 

Leaves.,. 

Stems. 

Boots... 

Total. 

294.84 

100.00 

866.10 

100.00 

165.80 

100.00 


On the basis of the proportionate parts of the plant, it is calculated 
that a crop of the finest sea-island cotton, yielding 200 lbs. of lint per 
acre would produce 507 lbs. of seed, 620 lbs. of bolls, 1,137 lbs. of leaves, 
1,834 lbs. of stems, and 640 lbs. of roots, or a total crop of 4,938 lbs. 
(air dry). In round numbers, this crop would remove from the soil 68.5 
lbs. of nitrogen, 36.6 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 89.4 lbs. of potash. 
The number of plants per acre for this crop is estimated at 7,079. By 
the same method of calculation, a crop of the coairsest variety of sea- 
island cotton, yielding 200 lbs. of lint per acre, would produce 411Jbs. 
of seed, 384 lbs* of bolls, 439 lbs. of leaves, 1,192 lbs. of stems, and 427 
lbs. of roots, or a total crop of 3,053lbs., which is nearly a ton less than 
the total yield of an acre of the finest sea^island cotton. The amount 
of fertilizing constituents removed by this crop is calculated, in round 
numbers, at 42 lbs. of nitrogen, 18 lbs. of phosphoric acid, and 43 lbs. 
of potash. The number of plants per acre is estimated at 3,555. 
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The author averages the results of these 2 ctops and emdudes thaife 
au average crop of sea islaud cotton would hav^ a total weight of 3,68S 
lbs. and contain 4,734 plants to the acre* This crop would contain in 
round numbers 51 lbs. of nitrogen^ 58 lbs. of potash^ and 24 lbs. of phos¬ 
phoric acid. 

In the light of this data the author critically discusses present meth¬ 
ods followed by many planters in fertilizing cotton, and suggests meth¬ 
ods for improving the fertilizer formulas. The whole matter is summa¬ 
rized ill tobiilar form. The data show that in pracstice on an average 60 
lbs. of phosphoric acid, 45 lbs. of nitrogen, and 49 lbs. of potash are 
apjilied per acre by the best planters. A fertilizer composed of 4 per 
cent available phosphoric acid, 7 per cent nitrogen, and 8 per cent 
potash, applied at the rate of 750 lbs. per acre, would just about restore 
to the soil the amount of fertilizing elements removed by an average 
croi) of sea-island cotton yielding 200 lbs. of lint per acre. The use of 
marsh mud as a fertilizer for cotton is especially noted, and analyses 
given of 2 samples. 

The exhaustive effect of growing sea island cotton when both lint and 
seed are entirely removed from the land is considered. The removal of 
the lint alone is an item of minor importance, and even when the seed 
is also removed, the amount of fertilizing constituents taken from the 
soil is less than half that removed by crops of 30 bu. of wheat or 20 bu. 
of corn. There is a close agreement between the amount of plant food 
removed by a crop of sea-island cotton and that removed by upland 
cotton, with the difference slightly in favor of the sea-island cotton. 

The analyses with reference to food constituents of lint, seed, bolls, 
leaves, stems, and refuse of the 1890 and 1898 crops of coarsest and 
finest sea-island cotton is shown in the following table: • 

Averaye analysts of the parts of the plant of the f nest and coarsest varieties of sea-tsland 

cotton. 




Fiuo8t 

MwiMtlW**. 

(;rrt(lo pn»teni . 

Crnd« tat 

Crude iibtM. 

Cmde ash 

!N]trop:eii fieeoxtiact 
Coaraest 

Moiataro . 

Crude protein. 

Crude iat. 

Crude fiber. 

Oriido aah . 

Ni^ogeu'froe extract 


Lint 

Soetl 

BoUh 

LcavcH 

StemH 

lieote. 

Wa 

ter 

tiee 

Air 

diy 

Wa 

ter 

Iree 

Ail 

dry. 

Wa 

ter 

free* 

Air- 

di>. 

Wtt 

ter- 

iree 

Air- 

drv. 

Wa¬ 

ter* 

IVoe. 

Air* 

dry. 

Wft. 

tor- 

tree. 

Air- 

dry. 

r ct 

r rt 

r.ct 

P c( 

P.ct. 

P,ct. 

P, cU 

P. ct 

P. cU 

r,ct. 

P. ot 

P. et. 


r> 69 


8 36 


11.54 


12.05 


7.99 


6.78 

2 62 

•> 47 

22 91 

21 01 

10 85 

0 6U 

14.93 

13 18 

4.09 

4.69 

8 88 

8.57 

1 23 

1 16 

20 40 

18 78 

3.06 

2.71 

4 06 

4.36 

1.70 

1.56 

1.82 

1.70 

86 42 

81 50 

16 94 

15 62 

27.64 

24 46 

14 39 

12 66 

62.31 

48.13 

51.66 

48.18 

1 76 

1 66 

4 89 

4.48 

8 50 

7 62 

13 17 

J1.58 

4 87 

4 48 

a 68 

3.43 

7 U7 

7 52 

34 75 

31 85 

49.05 

44 18 

62 65 

46 22 

36.18 

33.25 


86.30 


' 0 63 


7.76 


11 42 
8 82 


12.67 
16 00 


7.12 


7.68 

” 2 .6> 

2 50 

22 ’67 

20 01 

0 60 

18 30 

l.U 

4.50 

4.09 

3 78 

1 30 

1 28 

22 37 

20.64 

2 02 

2 69 

6 .O 2 I 

6.26 

1.17i 

1 00 

BCD 

1.81 

85 46 

80 65 

16 38 

16 11 

29.10 

26.78 

12 07 

10.66 

52.701 

48.06 

50.92 

47.06 

1.80 

1 70 

4 m 

4 58 

8.09 

7.17 

12.28 

10 74 

3.671 

8.32 

4.06 

8.74 

8 73 

8.24 

33 62 

31 01 

1 

40.03 

44.22 

61.33 

44.88 

1 

87.72 
_ 1 

35.02 

88.88 

86.08 


The food composition of the whole plant was determined by grinding 
together the different parts and incorporating the lint with the mixture. 
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Mmtitaeiits of the dUlhxieht p or ta of the plant are considered 
jftf 4iMle iralm tmtoss gimnid and mixed with meal or grain or with some 
snOcnleut food, as com silage. Under such conditions the plant would 
compare favorably in feeding value witii meadow hay. 

In conclusion the analyses are compared with those of Jackson, Uie, 
and Wohltmann, and with the analyses of upland cotton by McBryde 
(C. S. K.,3, p. 537). The upland cotton has the larger stem and root 
divelopment. The absolute amount of lint and seed produced on an 
aste is about the same in both cases, but the upland cotton requires a 
latter amount of fertilizer. The seed of the sea island cotton is much 
r»er in fertilizing coustitneuts, and is ex)nsidered superior to upland 
astton seed for feeding purposes, although somewhat poorer in fat and 
fiber. 

Relative effects on cotton and com of certain legaminous crops 
tamed under entire and their stubble only turned under, It. L. 

Bennett {ArJcansas Sta. BuL 58, pp. IP6>, 107 ). —Oowpeas, soy beans, 
and velvet beans were grown under uniform conditions and lialf of each 
plat cut and removed for hay. The entire plats were iilowed under in 
the fall. Cotton was planted on the different plats the following spring. 
The largest yield of seed cotton jier acre was obtained from the plat 
where the vines mid stubble of velvet beans had been turned under. 
The yields were considerably reduced when the vines were cut for hay 
and the hay removed. In a similar experiment with corn the best yield 
was obtained on the plat where soy-beau vines and stubble had been 
turned under, followed by the plat on which cowpea vines had been 
turned under. Velvet beans were not used in the experiment with corn. 
The author notes that the value of the hay cut from the 2 stubble xdats 
was worth more than the increase of corn and cotton on plats where the 
vines were turned under for manure.’^ 

Winter pasturage, hay, and fertility afforded by hairy vetch, 
J. F. DuaGAE [Alabama College 8ta, Bui. 105 ^ pp. 129 - 100 ). —This bulle¬ 
tin gives in detail methods of growing, inoculating, and fertilizing hairy 
vetch (Vida villosa), and considers its adaptability as winter jiasturage 
and green-manure crop for the South. Earlier work with this plant at 
the station has been reported (B. S. R., 10, p. 837). 

Hairy vetch is considered an especially valuable forage plant for the 
South, as its culture does not in any way interfere with the regular farm 
crops, and it is valuable eitlier as pasturage, hay, or for use as a green- 
manure crop. Sown in September or October, alone or with oats, it 
furnishes pasturage during the following February, March, April, and 
May, and, if not grazed too late, it aff'ords a cutting of hay from April 
20 to May 10. Its growth during the winter months serves to prevent 
leaching of the soils, and adds greatly to the supply of soil nitrogen. 
Specific directions are given for securing the growth of the plant, on 
land where it has not been previously grown, by the aid of Nitragin, 
inocnlations from old hairy vetch or English pea fields, and inoculation 
by replaitting on the same land. 
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A speoiid study was made at tbd station of the most suitable 
cutting bairy vetch for hay and for using as a green manure. The 
lowing table shows the yield and composition of the crop when cut at 
different dates for hay: 

Yield and oomposition of hairy retch <mt at different dates. 




Hay. 



Compoeition. 


-- r- 


•Stago ol #frowth. 

Yield 
peracre. 

Mois¬ 

ture. 

Crude 

protein. 

Carliohy- 

drates. 

Pat. 

Crude 

fiber. 

■*• 4 . 



Lbs 

Per et. 

Per eL 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Peret. 

Pe/et, * 

Apr. 19 

JuBtl>ofor6 blooming. 

3,117 

20.72 

23.45 

26.25 

2.22 

20.24 


Apr. 26 

5 per rent of bbanns Hbowing. 

.3,703 

22.83 

18 97 

29.06 

2.11 

20.44^ 

May 2 
May 9 

In fnll bloom. 

Seed ptala fomie<l but not 

6,7H9 

20.30 

17.16 

82.12 

2.14 

22.50 


mied . 

5 ,463 

22.48 

18.71 j 

29.50 

2.85 

19.92 

7.04 


'^Tlie p<‘rceiitago of proioin (musolu formers) in vetch hay is higher than in other 
leguminous hays, as i ed clover and c*>wpea vines, which are usually taken as stand* 
ards in this respect, and much higher than in com blades or ^fcnlder. ’ Vetch hay 
contains 3 times as mnc'h of these ^muscle formers* as Johnson grass hay.*’ 

In order to determine the fertilizing value of hairy vetch at different 
stages of growth, samples of vines, stubble, and roots were taken at 
different dates and analyzed. The roots were taken to a depth of 6 in. 
and were attached to stubble 2 or 3 in. long. The data obtained are 
summarized in the following table: 


Analyses of rhten, rooiSf and stubble of hairy vetch at different stages of growth. 





Pertilisiug materials. 



Air-dry 


— 


Date. 

Stago oi growth. 

material 


Pbos- 




per acre. 

Nitrogen. 

phorio 

I^otaah. 





acid. 


Apr 19 

Just before bloom * 

Pounds. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 


Vines... 

.1,117 

8 75 

U. 81 

2.18 


Hoots and stubble . 

850 

2.36 

.49 

1.28 

Api 20 

5 ]>er cent ot blooms showing 






Vines. 

3, 705 

3.03 

.78 

2.14 


Hoots and stubble. 

870 

2.03 

.48 

.88 

May 2 

In full bloom 






Vines. 

5,789 

2.75 

.79 

2.21 


Hoots and stubble. . 

1,054 

1 97 

.48 

.88 

Ma> 0 

Seed pods formed, but not filled: 






Vines . 

5,463 

2.99 

.74 

2 08 


Hoots alone. 

346 

2.19 

.48 

.96 


Stubble, fallen leaves, and blooms. 

1,061 

1 

2 07 

.42 

1.14 


It is calculated that the nitrogen contained in the vines, stubble, and 
roots from an acre harvested when the plant was in full bloom, May 2, 
would be equivalent to the nitrogen contained in 2,571 lbs. of cotton¬ 
seed meal, and that one week later it would be equivalent to 2,896 lbs. 
of cotton-seed meal. The total nitrogen content of the crop increases 
with the stage of maturity. This suggests the advisability of post¬ 
poning plowing-under the crop for green manure until as late in the life 
of the plant as practicable. 

A brief account is given of experiments in growing com on platd 
where either the entire growth of vetch, the stubble of vetbh, or the 

















initlie gxowth of nearijr aMtaMd typ or the stahble of rye, had bem 
picrred under. *<The yield of oom in 1898 was at leaat 50 per oent, and 
in notne instances 100 per cent, greater on the plats where vetch or vetch 
Btnhble had been plowed in than on the plats where i^e had grown.” 

lliere was but little difference in the yield of grain, whether the 
^^re vetch plant or only the stubble and roots were plowed under, 
wlien silage corn was grown the yield per acre on the vetch stubble 
was 2.75 tons less tlian on Ihe plat where vetch vines, stubble, and 
ro«|i had been plowed under. 

^•This superior yield of silage corn resulting from plowing in the 
enil^e growth of vetch was more than offset by the 3,600 lbs. of hay per 
obtained from the vetch stubble plat. This contained a greater 
apiount of dry matter of better quality than that in the 2.75 tons of 
silage corn.” 

Directions for sowing hairy vetch, fertilizing, reseeding, and adapting 
to ordinary rotations are considered in some detail, and mention made 
of the enemies of vetch and the possibility of the plant becoming a weed. 

The water requirements of the oat plant under different con* 
ditions of soil moisture and of manuring, C. von Seelhorst (Jour. 
Ldtndw.^ 17 (1899)^ No. 4, pp. 369-378). — Experiments were made with 
oats to ascertain whether the quantity of water required to produce a 
given amount of dry matter is determined exclusively by the growth of 
the plant, or whether the composition of the fertilizers applied is also 
concerned in it. It was concluded from the experiments that in general 
the quantity of water required to produce a unit of dry matter decreases 
as the luxuriance of growth increases. It was also concluded that the 
water requirement is influenced by the relative amount of each fertilizer 
element supidied, and that too heavy an application of a single element, 
even though it results in little or no increase in yield, nevertheless 
increases the water requirement of the plant. The exx)eriments apx)ear 
to indicate that the composition of the soil exercises much influence on 
water requirement. 

The practical value of these results, it is stated, lies in the demon¬ 
stration of the fact that up to a certain point the more nearly complete 
the fertilizer applied, the more fully may the soil water be utilized 5 but 
if the water content of the soil is too low the concentration of the 
solutions in the soil, such as would follow a heavy application of 
fertilizer, have an injurious effect on growth. 

Plantiog onshelled peanuts, B. L. Bennett {Arhunsm Sta. Bui 
58^ pp. 102j 103). —A comparison was made of growing peanuts from 
shelled, unshelled, and broken seed. The unshelled peanuts were pre*^ 
pared by placing a small quantity of nuts in a sack and immersing in 
water for 12 hours to thoroughly wet the hulls, after which the sacks 
were buried in the earth below frost line. Peanuts were thus treated 
January 1, February 1, March 1 , and April 1 . They remained in the 
ground until A]>ril 23, when they were taken up and planted. On the 







same date plantioga were made of ebelled imte^ of dried uimhetledMte 
and of nuts" with pods broken into two parts* The percentage gtowl^ 
of the different lots of seed is tabulated. The most perfect stand 
per cent) was obtained from the nuts planted in broken x>ods. Ttu 
shelled nuts stood second (94.8 per cent) and the unshelled nuts buriec 
ill the earth April 1, third (92.5 per cent). Kone of the unshelled pea 
nuts buried in the eurth January 1 grew. The results seemed % 
indicate that when nuts have been thoroughly wet and kept moistijfo] 
a short period they will produce a good stand. This saves the expaost 
of shelling the peanuts by hand. ' 

Trials of varietias of potatoes, J. A. Tillinghast and J. 
WiiKELBE {Rhode Island Sta, Rpt 1898^ pp. 180-185), —Eighteen varie¬ 
ties of held i>otatoes and 4 varieties of German salad potatoes were 
grown. Early Michigan gave the largest yield of tubers among the 
early varieties tested, 255.2 bu. per acre. The best total yield of all 
the varieties tested was made by the Prof. Maercker, 399.8 bu. per acre. 

The German salad potatoes were compared in a cooking test with 
tubers of the New Queen variety for salad i)urposes. The German 
potatoes held their form well and proved superior in every respect 
for salad ])urposes.^^ 1 >e8crii)tive notes are given on 11 of the varieties 
tested. 

^iold experiments with fertilizers on tobacco; influence upon 
yield, W. Fee AH {Pennsylvania T>ep1, Agr, Hpt, 1898y pt, 1, pp, oaa- 
670),-^ summary is given of the cooperative tobacco fertilizer experi¬ 
ments begun by the station in 1893 (E. 8. K., 7, pp. 7C2, 947), and 
including the results in 1897. The general purpose of these experi¬ 
ments has been (1) to compare stable manure with artificial fertilizers 
rich in humus making ingredients; (2) to determine the indueuce of the 
kind of miiterial used to supply the fertilizer elements upon the yield 
and quality of tobacco leaf, the quantities of nitrogen, i)otash, and 
phos])horic acid being the same in each artificial combination; and (3) to 
determine the need for soluble phosphates in addition to those xiresent 
in the humus making ingredients of the artificial fertilizers. Treatment 
as regards culture, curing, and sorting was the same throughout.^^ 

Each of the principal fertilizer formulas employed contained similar 
amounts of the 3 essential elements, viz, 95 lbs. of nitrogen and 155 lbs. 
ecCeh of potash and phosphoric acid i)er acre. 

experiments were conducted in Donegal (Marietta), (1893-1897), and at 
Eocky Spiing (L.iucastei), (1893-1896), in I^ancaster County, and at Ulster (1895) 
and Wysox (1896-97), BradfoTd County. The Lancaster County stations were 
upon typical liniestone-clay soil of that tobacco region, the soil being moderately 
supplied with humus and lime, rich in magnesia, iron, and alumina, and well sup¬ 
plied with potash, but rather defleient in nitrogen, and that at Donegal in phos¬ 
phoric acid. The Wysox allnvium was sandy and contained nearly as much iron, 
lime, and phosphoric acid as the Eocky Spring soil, but less nitrogen, magnesia, and 
sulphurio aoid.^^ 

The yields of tobacco obtained per acre with the different oombina- 
tions and amounts of fertilizers in tlie various localities are tabulated 



^ Hi* dUKwBQt ysBM^ author sdinmadcM the raBuItBohtaittod 
regards the yidd of leaf as follows.^ 

o^lth a aia^e season exoepted (Wysox^ 1897), stable manure was surpassed, at 
«U places and in all seasons, by artificial fiertilisers rich in htimtiB<tnakiug materials, 
Mch as cotton seed or linseed meal, their yield being from 3 to 16 per cent greater 
by stable manure. ^ 

^‘^Linseed meal, used only at Donegal, was never superior and sometimes inferior 
^be less expensive cotton>seed meal. 

^Hom meal was quite inferior, at first, to ootton-seed meal; but as its residual 
aooumalated and as it was aided by later moist seasons, the inferiority 
iiinished. 

Wheat bran gave excellent results during the single season of its tritU, but the 
ojnditions of test do not permit comparison with the other similar snbstanccs used 
la these experiments. 

^(^The i>artial substitution of nitrate of soda for cottou>soed meal resulted in a 
]%er yield only in the dry seasons on the olay soil; in other seasons, in a consider- 
|||9e diminution of crop, not to mention the inferiority shown in the field appearance 
w the leaf produced.'^ At Ulster It caused an increase of yield. 

** The similar substitution of sulphate of ammonia was productive of a very marked 
gain at Donegal, though this varied in diilereut seiisons. There was more vuiintion 
on the alluvial soil, but the results were in general favorable to this substitution. 
At Donegal the average for the yeais 1894-1897, this treatment not having been 
started in 1893, shows an increase of 120 Jbs. of leaf per acre as tlie result of this 
aubstitntion. 

*^The double carbonate of magnesia and potash produced a plant of excellent 
qnalit}, and the average j icid was materially improvctl. The suporior excellence 
of losnlt was more notable in dry seasons than in moist, and was observed both on 
the clay soils and the alluvium. The most mai ked peculiarity of the iTops pro<luced 
by the mixture coutaining this ingredient was the uuiformly line f|uality of the loaf 
both ill dry and wet seasons. 

^^'f'he use of wood ashes was not a part of the original plan of the experiment. 
When used it was applied alone in large quantity to a plat that had in preceding 
years received stable manure only. The result was nut favorable in any respect. 
This affords, however, no indication of the value of wood ashes when used in mixture 
as the sulphate aud double carbonate of potash were used. 

^The use of soluble phosphoiic acid iu greater or smaller quantity on soils iiiam 
which tobacco is grown ooutinuously is necessary, though in ii dry season, before the 
land has been long used for this crop, the addition of soluble phosphoric arid in 
considerable quantities may reduce the yield. ^ At Donegal, notwithstanding the 
larger excess used each year, the beneficial rdsults of each application remained 
cleaily marked. The alluvial soils of Bradfoid County exhibited less need for this 
material. It is probable that on the Bradford alluvial soil tobacco fertilizers should 
be used that contain less soluble pbospborio acid than is commonly found in com¬ 
mercial glades of feitilizer now offered on the market. 

^'The phosphoric acid iu basic slag phosphate has proven rapidly enough available 
on the average arable soil to produce many vegetables and spring grains; it has, in 
these experiments with tobacco, given a marked increase in yield, but considerably 
less than the same weight of phosphoric acid used in the form of an acidulated 
Iihosj^Uate.^' 


Tests of fsrtiliasrs on whetit, O. Xoubse (Virginia Sta. Bui. 
93f pp. 111-116, dgnu. 3 ).—^These tests were began in 1896. The results 
for the years 1896-1898, inolnsive, have been previously noted and the 
general plan of the experiment described (E. S. E., 10, p. 1037). The 
present bulletin gives the results obtained in 1890 and compares them 
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with those Obtained in previous j^ara. The average yiiida te ^ 
year show bat little more than half a crop, bat the relative effects ff* 
the different fertilizers accord entirely with the results obtained hi 
previous years; i. e., the greatest yields of both grain and straw fesm 
been produced on plats fertilized with all three essential element aad 
the most effective of these elements has been phosphoric acid. Ooit- 
sidered from a financial standpoint the results obtained for the wholsd" 
years of the test show that nitrogen and potash used alone or combiniNl 
on the station soils have regularly resulted in loss. Phosphoric atfd 
alone has proven more profitable than applications of i>otash, plvas- 
l^boric acid, and nitrogen combined, though the yield per acre has bs»n 
a little less. The greatest profit resnlted from the combined use ^ 
phosj)horic acid and potash. 

Blectrioity in agrioultore, G. S. Hull (Pennsylvania Dept* Jgr, Bpt 1898, pi* 1, 
pp. C>i6-6S5), —An historical summarization of experiments made with electricity ill 
the culture of certain plants, with suggestions as to its further use in agriculture. 

History- of the praotioe of oatoh-cropping, P. Habbrjnbl (Mitt, Landw, Inst, K, 
(Tniv. Breslau,, 1899, No. 8, pp. 44), —The author places the origin of the practice of 
oatcli-cropping in the period of the improved 3-year rotation. When the praotioe 
was introduced of growing an early-maturing crop in the first year of the rotatioii 
instead of allowing the land to lie fallow, we And the beginning of the culture of 
catch crops. The history of this practice of growing intermediate crops is reviewed, 
and the impetus given by Hellriegers discovery of nitrogen assimilation and the 
present difficulties in the way of a more general culture of legumes are discussed. 
The problems in this connection which need investigation are the relations of climate 
and soil to legumes grown especially as catch crops, comparative tests of species 
grown for this purpose, and methods of utilizing the product. The article is aooom- 
pauied by bibliographical references. 

Some suggestions in the use of fertiUaers, C. £. Thorne (Pennsylvania DepU 
Agr. Rpt, 1898^ pt. 1, pp, 596-615). —A suggestive popular article. 

Relative effects of ootton meal, whole and crushed seed on the 3 rield of oorn, 
cotton, and potatoes, R. L. Bennett (Arkansas 8ta. Bui, 58, pp. 104, 105), —In 
these trials the relative effects of the different fertilizers on the long-growing crops, 
corn and ootton, were about tbe same, while on potatoes the advantage lay with the 
cotton-seed meal for the apparent reason that it was more readily available. 

Economic value of maize, R. Lopez y Parra (Bol. Bed.Met, yBev, Cient, M^seioo, 
fS (1808), No. 10, pp. 107-109). 

Alfalfa in eastern Blansas, H. M. Cottrell (Kansas Sta. Press Bui. 61, p. i).- 
Notes on -^be nature and value of alfalfa as a farm crop in eastern Kansas. 

Awnlpss brome grass (Kansas Sta. Press Bui. 47, p. 1). —^Notos on tbe nature of 
this plant (Bromus inermis) and on its adaptability to Kansas. 

Allen Hybrid cotton, R. L. Bennett (Arkansas Sta. Bui, 58, pp, 107,108),—TKiM 
variety of ootton was compared with the variety Kldorado. The Eldorado grows a 
little larger and has larger and less pointed bolls. The fiber of tbe Allen Hybrid is 
more silky and finer to the touch than Eldorado, but the latter is more productive 
and better for general cultivation.^’ 

Cximaon clover, T. A. Williams ( V. S, Dept. Agr., Division of Agrostology Ciro. 17, 
pp. 6, fig, 1). —Popular directions for the culture of crimson clover (Trifolium incar^ 
natum), with notes on its uses as hay and for soiling,.pastnrage, silage, green manure, 
and a soil cover. The plant is described and its conditions of growth given. Crim¬ 
son clover *^iB too tender for successful general cultivation outside of the Middle 
and South Atlantic and Golf States.” It ^^hus a high feeding and fertilizing valiie 
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B «t eropa thftt oftu Vo grown in abort rotaiiona for foraga and soil 
be seed should be sown in late summer or early autumn at the 
0 lbs. per sore on a well-prepared seed bed. . . . The crop should 
t before full bloom and for seed as soon as ripe; in the latter case 
kl or put under cover as soon as dry.'^ 

ns forage plants, A. S. Hiichcock (Kanaas 8ta. Press Bui, SB, 
alfalfa, and boy beans are considered the most desirable legumes 
Kmisas. Notes are given on these and other ibrage plants and their 
i^pared. 

forage plants. Part I, Domestioated grasses, J. B. Killebrbw 
(I bU iilBi Bui, Vol, XI, No, 2, pp, 72, pis, 2, figs, 40), —Illustrated descriptions 
are iJKWISD domesticated grasses growing in the vicinity of the station with cni- 
ttti«il|||^ iu each instance, and information regarding harvesting, marketing, and 


CMilliS/SVi# forage plants. Part II, Domestioated leguminous plants, J. B. 

Kjl I Sta, Bui, Vol, XI, No, S, pp, 72-111, Jigs, 8), —Popular cultural 

i|Otes of 13)6 more important leguminous plants grown for forage in Tennessee. 

atiA forage planta Part HI, Meadows and wild pastures, J. B. 
^iS||piltlKisw ( Tennessee Sta, Bui, Vol, XI, No, 4, pp, 112-144,figs, 20), —Popular directions 
$lpSms s a iab lishmenfc, care, and management of meadows in Tennessee, with formu- 
lie for miaing grass seed for planting lawns, orchards, and permanent pastures on 
dblprent soils, and iioies on some of the highway and mountain pastures oi the 


InMiie# of water and soil nutrients on the growth of potatoes, J. Wilms 
dMMa, f7 (1899), No, 2, pp, 2S1-292, pis, 2), 

Tftlii of SipOiiish peanuts planted at different* distances, R. L. Bbnnktt 
Bui, 58, pp, 101,102), —Spanish peanuts were grown in rows 2 and 3 
A. opoit^ respectively, with hills 4,6,8,12, and 18 in. distant iu the row. The yields 
am tabnlated. When the rows were 2 ft. apart, the yields averaged 140 bn. per 
14^ annually; when 3 ft. apart, 109 bu. per acre. For the station soils, rows 24 ft. 
M^ o rt ore suggested, with hills 8 to 9 in. distant in the row. 

Aoltboohes, P. B. Kennedy ( IJ, S, Dept, Agr,, Farmers" Bnl, 108, pp, 19, figs, 9), — 
lloles am given on the general characteristics of saltbnshes; on the distribution of 
ased by this Department, and on methods of growing the plants. Desorip- 
ifQUA of # Inlrodaced and 6 native saltbushes of agrionltural importance, and com¬ 
piled driHa Oi Oo the feeding and fertilizing value of saltbushes make up the larger 
pOi0<pf Am bulletin. Several miscellaiioous plants grown on alkali soils are also 
dMsefibed and brief notes given on the charaoteristios of alkali soils. 

BBsff beans (Kansas Sta, Press Bui, 46, p, 7).—The planting, (‘ultivation, and har- 
ymitiDg of soy beaus are briefly discussod, as well os the cost of production, feeding 
wilfMwaDd resistance to drought. 

with sugar beets in 1899 and 1900, J. T. Willard (Kansas Sta, 
WitL SB, p, 1), — ^'The results of the past 3 years oootirm those of former years 

a lvdioate that while Kansas has produced many individual plants of excellent 
Ag she has produced more of inferior quality, and that States in higher lati- 
badm.ff* better situated for successful sugar beet production.'^ The samples grown 
within "the State in 1899 averaged firom 10.89 to 11.49 per cent of sugar in the beet 
With an average purity coefficient of from 73 to 75 per cent. 

^ JL forthet oontribntion to the knowledge of the tobacco plant, J. Behrens 
Vars, Stat,, 52 (1899), No, 5-6, pp, 437-454).—Includes a botanical and chemical 
'dlwdy gf the color of tobacco; inconclusive results of investigations relative to the 
tasmudfibe blast (^^mauohe," <'mauke") of tobacco, a disease similar in character 
DbTibilimsic disease of tobacco; and an account of experiments in breeding tobacco. 
^ 'iffikt'liUBiiiiilng and cuxlng of wrapper leaf tobaooo In New Bngland and elsa- 
WiMOA H. Jenkins (Conneetiout State Bd, Agr, Bpi, 1898, pp, 89-1X2), 

' 20^5—No. 10-3 
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Borticultaral division, F. W. Oabd (Rhode Island Bku M898f 
pp. 106-lWj pis, 7 ),—Notes are given on some results in growim; 
fellow flint corn in close proximity to sweet corn, on cross 
watermelons^ and on the root and top pruning of apple trees the 
time of planting. In the experiments with com careful obserwtioos 
at husking time failed to show any kernels of the sweet com type on 
the ears of the flint corn, though the yellow kernels were very numer¬ 
ous on sweet corn ears, being most abundant on ears taken flranj rows 
next the yellow corn.” No influence on the color of the flesh reililtiiig 
from crossing yellow and red-fleshed watermelons was observably. 

The experiment in top and root pruning trees was carried out with 
two-year-old stock of the Northern Spy variety. Ten trees were 
treated in each of the following ways: (1) Two-year whips, (2) limbed 
trees pruned to a whip when set, (3) branches cut back one-half, leader 
left, (4) untrimmed, (5) roots untrimmed, (6) roots cut back one-half, 
(7) cut back closely, (8) Stringfellow method—roots cut back to a mere 
stump 1 or 2 in. long and the tree to a trunk about a foot high. Notes 
on the growth of the different lots are given. The methods of pruning 
and the root and top development of representative specimens are 
illustrated by photographs. All the trees made good growth, but the 
best results were obtained when all sound roots were left undisturbed. 

Experiments in progress are noted in outline. 

A comparison of large and small radish seed, W. M. Munson 
and L. J. Suepakd (Maine 8ta. Rpt, IHOd^pp. 158-160 ),—Studies by 
E. li. Manslield on the influence of the size of seed upon germination 
are reported. Comparisons were made of the yield of radishes from 
large and small seeds. In the first trial the number of first-class roots 
from 100 uniformly large seeds was about 30 per cent greater than the 
number from 100 uniformly small seeds, while the weight of the former 
crop exceeded the latter by about one-third. In a second trial, 300 
seeds weighing 4.10 gm. produced 03 per cent of strictly first class 
roots, while the same number of seeds, weighing only 1.78 gm., pro¬ 
duced only 13 per cent of the same grade of roots. In a third trial the 
number of first class roots produced by 200 seeds, weighing 2.8 gm., 
exceeded the number produced by 200 seeds, weighing only 1.2 gm., by 
about 28 per cent. In weight about the same difference was obtained. 
The conclusions drawn from the observations are Stated as follows: 

^'It is ovident that piants from large seed grow larger and mature earlier than 
those from small seed. In.isrouch as the cost of seed is slight as compared with the 
cost of labor and fuel, and m view of the importance of having the crop ready for 
market in the shortest possible time, the gardener can well afford to sift the seed 
before planting and discard all which is small and inferior. For the purpose of 
sitting, common wire cloth which is used for window screens (Vf-ineh mesh) wHl 
answer, though a screen with ^\,-«nch mesh is better, as many of the small seeds 
will not readib pass through the windo\\ screen.'' 
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SPtMl subwmttfriiig radlahes, W. M« Mui^son and L. J, 

nmnr IM ^jjiihir 8ta. UpU lS9Sj pp. 161-^163^ pi. 1). —An acconnt of the 
authors in growing radishes, in which the yield from 
«Ui>wiaitercdf<ll4 surface-watered benches was compared. In one trial 
plants IMUch were subwatered were superior to the others from 
the begiiiiiiiiip ^ At the time of harvesting tlie number of first-class 
loots OB the Bifewatered section exceeded that on the surface-watered 
seotioii l^i(%|>er cent, while the average weight was 14.5 per cent 
greater.’’ a second trial the advantages of subwatering as com- 
witlli> (BB face-watering were demonstrated on a commercial scale. 
There wiM^SHle difierenoe in germination in the 2 lots, but very many 
meiia planiBWere lost by damping oft* on the surface-watered section 
than on the eltier. 

**The snbwaiCfered section yielded twice as many bunches of marketable roots as 
did the The percentage of marketable roots was much bighei and the average 

sise greater iMSi the subwatored section. The diiferenoff in the yield of the two 
sectioDfl WM nsre than enough to make the difference between profit and loss 
ia growing the wop. . . . More than h.ilfof the roots [from the siihwatored section] 
were claaeiiled os ^socond-elass and culls.’ It should be said in explanation that 
about hidf of the number so classed were simply of small si/e; many of them were 
inferior or diseased j others were of good size and quality, but badly disfignred by 
attacks of mUllpaitles. 

^ ^ The number ojf roots attacked by millipedes was iiineh greater on the sub watered 
section—a significant fact in coniiection with the control of this pest. The number 
of diseased and inferior roots was much largei on the surface*w attired section. This, 
together wHb fiHe fact previously noted, that there was much more trouble from 
^damping off’ on this section, is also significant. The injured roots were mostly ot 
Marketable ekfee/ but defoimod.” 

of Cftclahoma, O. M. Mobeib ( OTclahoma Sta. Bui. J3, pp. 12 ).— 
An accouut, based on the reports of 37 growers, is given of the dittereut 
varieties of orchard and small fruits most successfully grown in different 
parts of the Territory. Orchards and vineyards located on the richer 
bottom lau^ have generally given better results than on uplands, 
though nplmd orchards usually come into earlier bearing. Apples, 
plums, peaihs, peaches, and grapes have been grown successfully in 
nearly all portions of the Territory. Sweet cherries succeed with 
difilcnlty Imt sour varieties have been successfully grown on nearly all 
soils* Blackberries, apricots, currants, and raspberries have been only 
parti^ly successful. Lists of favorite varieties of the different orchard 
and fiNBBll fruits for both commercial and home orchards are given, and 
sugges^ns added regarding desirable shade trees and methods of 
them. 

culture in Canada, J. Obaig {Cemada Cent. Expt. Farm Bui. 
pp. 45^ Jigs. 19). —This is a manual of peach culture as adapted 
i0 loettf'eonditions in Canada. A summarized statement is made of the 
experiime and practice of a number of growers in Ontario. Notes are 
giren on poach yellows, leaf curl, fruit rot, mildew, black spot, root 
{Kails, boiler, enreulio, and aphis. An unidentified and apparently con- 
togietiwiFisease of the peach which has appeared in orchards in Ontario 
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iB chciracterized. A preliminary study was made of the rdal^e Iwdi* 
ness of tlie fruit buds of different varieties. A list of varieties, inihe 
order of hardiness, is tentatively submitted as folloers: Hill (MB, 
Longburst, Barnard, Early Bivers, Balway, Smock, ffylmrst, Wafer, 
Yellow St. John, Anisden June, Hyne Surprise, Hale Barly, Fit^^erald, 
Foster, Beeves Favorite, Crawford Late, Crawford Bwrly, Wheadoad, 
Mountain Bose, Early Bichmond, Bed Cheek Melocetsm, Old Mixon, 
Alexander, Early Tork, Garfield, Champion, Shaw Bareripe, and 
Stephen Bareripe. 

Effects of the February freeze of 1899 upon nureeriaa and fruit 
plantations in the ITorthwest, E. S. Goff (WuioonsiH 8ta. BuL 77, 
pp. 18^ figs. —A circular letter of inquiry requesting iiiforii]ation*'as to 
tlie injuries to fruit trees (*aused by the February freeze of 1899 was 
sent to fruit growers and nurserymen in Wisconsin, Minnesota, Iowa, 
the Dakotas, and Manitoba. More than 100 replies were reoeiv^, and 
extracts from these are given in notes and tables. The lowest temper¬ 
ature recorded was —52° F. Nursery apple stock least iiyured by the 
frec/e was Duchess of Oldenburg. Hibernal,Wealthy, and Whitney No. 
20, in the order named. Twenty-three correspondents refrorted Wealthy 
least injured in the orchard, 21 Duchess of Oldenburg, *9 Yellow Trans¬ 
parent, and G Hibernal. Fifty-seven correspondents reported that the 
ground was destitute of suow at the time of the freeze, and of this num¬ 
ber 43 stated that “ the principal damage to nursery and orchard trees 
was to the root, while only 3 thought the damage greater in .the tops 
than in the roots.^’ Of the 34 correspondents who reported the ground 
covered with snow, ‘‘20 reported that the injury was chiefly in the 
top and G stated expressly that there was no root injury.’^ Crabs were 
less injured than common apples, and this fact suggests the advisabil¬ 
ity of using crab roots for stock in the Northwest. 

The blossom buds of 18 varieties of cherries at the sta4^ion which had 
been exposed to a minimum temperature of — 21, F. were examined. 
The results which are tabulated show the percentage of live buds to 
vary from 5.7 in the case of Bessarabian to 98.5 in the case of the large 
Morcllo. llclative to plums the author states that “the Japanese 
plums ai)pear to have suffered more, as a rule, than the European. The 
Chicasaw plums appear to have suffered nearly as much as the Euro¬ 
pean, but the American class have vindicated their claim to perfect 
hardiness so far as their flower bads are concerned. The young trees, 
however, while they have iierhaps endured better than those of any 
other fruit, have not been v holly exempt from root killing.” 

The Loudon red raspberry “seems to have endured the oonditions 
better than most other red varieties.” Several red varieties aare 
reported to have endured a temperature of —50° F. at Manitoba with¬ 
out protection. Of the Black Gaps the Older proved to be most hardy. 
Blackberries, generally, suffered severely. “The Snyder Uaokberry 
demonstrated its superior hardiness in many cases.” 

The results of the injuries suggest the value of a snow drvering for 
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to this end it is advised that nnrseries be planted, 
isrniwr as pfaotkable, on north slopes, and the nursery blocks iuter- 
iptiiMid with evergreen wind-breaks extending east and west. Next 
tat talM to a enow covering is a covering of litter. Oats, buckwheat, 
pesa^ vetches, or mammoth clover are advised as catch crops for this 
pisrpose. Mammoth clover is advised only in wet seasons. It is 
thought by the acthor that <<had the crab been generally used for root 
grafting the ai^e in the Northwest, the loss from root killing would 
have been rednoed at least one-half.’’ Plums should be worked on 
American seedMngs and the cherry on the Mahaleb stock. 

The bluabasry in MainOi W. M. Munson (Maine 8ta, Rpt 1898^ 
pp* 164”-172^ flg^ 5).—^An account is given of the blueberry industry in 
Maine, with botanical descriptions of the dwarf or low-bush blueberry 
(Vaaoinium pemnsylvanicum), low black blueberry (V. nigrum)^ velvet 
leaf or ‘^sour top” (V. canadense)^ and high-bush blueberry (F. eorym- 
hosum). Culture experiments with blueberries by horticulturists in 
Massachusetts are reported. 


Naw England the term ^blueberry' is applied indiscriminately to varions 
speoias of Vaooinlam, particularly to V. pennaylvaniciim, V, vacillanSf and V. cana- 
dense* V. ceryniboeum is known as the high-biisb blueberiy. 

'^The species most commonly found are^ In the order of their commercial importance, 
V. pennsylvanioumf T. oanadense, F. corymhoaum, V, nigrum, and V. vaoillans. 

^^The * bluaharry barrens’ of Maine are mainly in Washington County and are about 
150,000 acres in extent. There are, lioweyer, many thousand acres m other parts of 
the State that are or might he made proStable hluehcri^ lands. 

Blneherry lands that are treated systematically are usually burned over every 
third year for the purpose of renewing the hushes and of checking the growth of 
the alders, birches^ etc. Lands hearing the high-hush blueberry are seldom burned 
over. 

^'The station is now making an effort to introduce several species into cultivation. 
This is done by transfering some of the roost productive and largest fruited plants 
to the garden, and by growing seedlings from selected fruit. 

‘^The few attempts that have been made at garden culture of the blueberry, iudi- 
oate that with case satisfactory results may he obtained.” 

'"^^^nwbeiry notes for 1899, L. B. Taft and H. P. Gladden (MichL 
pan Bta* Bui* 176^ pp* 14). —Data as to sex, vigor, bloomiug period, first 
and last ripe fruits, productiveness, size, form, color, quality, and firm¬ 
ness are tabulated for 160 varieties of strawberries grown at the station 
in 1899k Descriptive notes are given of 103 of these varieties. 


**The moot promising of the new sorts are; Excelsior, Flash, Lady Franklin, Nick 
Obmer, Ponderosa, Sample, See No. 8 and No. 4. Of the varieties that have been grown 
for 2 seasons, the following have made the best showing: Bryant, Fountain, Hoosier, 
Knii^t, Mptgan Favorite, and Ridgeway. Buhach, Haverland, Lovett, and Whr- 
flold, with Beder Wood, Sharpless, or Clyde as fertilizers still have a place as money- 
mal^g sorts. If fancy fruit under intensive onlture is the object of the grower, he 
wilt find in Brandywine, Glen Mary, Marshall, and Wm. Belt sorts well worthy of his 
attention. Mayflower as an early berry and Michigan for late are worthy of trial 
liir the pmp ise named.” 

Vto •^•rlmantal yineyard—«eeoiid report, W. B. Alwood ( Vir- 
ginUt 8ta^ mii. 9i, pp. 119-143, figs. ff).—A revised edition of Bnlletin 30 
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of the station (E. S. 11 ., 5, p. 873). The i^ntTihlinhmrTHii^ imi 

training of young viney^irds, especially for home u8e,iiMiMMMidi^^ 
The low-headed recurved fan system and the high-haaisil If KiMmi 
system of pruning arc described in detail, original ni mniiam *it 
given of partly pruned vines at different stages of 
tive notes are given of 39 varieties of black grapes# <(l «f reO^ itMA 
‘44 of white grapes growing at the station. ^ 

The following varieties are recommended for generalnaaitwe in Yir^ 
ginia: ^ - 

**/t1acl ffrapen .— For lal»le and market: Concord, Moore, Early Ives (not a 

gof»d table grape iinlosH well ripened). For wine: Clinton, Cyuthfiila,'*aiid Noricm. 
Ozark has some promise as« lato-market grape. ^ n 

qrapen. —Hrilliant and Delaware for table and market. tor 

rister a fair table gr.ipo, late. 

^nVIkite yrapva ,—Willie Dell, Niagara, Wineliell, and Martha for both table aii4 
market. Elvira and Elpo for wine; also good tor tabh'. Lady anct A for table.** 

i 

The same varieties are classified according to reason as fellows: 

^*Jery early: Lady and Mooro. Early: Early Market and Wil^ Ball. Medium 
early: Enmelaii, Amber Queen, Oeartnrr, and llrigbton. Medium: Salem, Concord, 
Delaware, Niagara, nri]liant,Winebell, Olita, Ideal, Ives, Peter Wyjia, A193, DneboM, 
Cynthiana, and Norton. Medium late: Ehira, Martha, Elpo. J^ie: Ulster, Lady 
Washington, Ozark, and Clinton.” 

Chemical fertilizers on vines in 1899, E. SoHUABB and O. 

Dusserre {Chrou. A(jr, Gantou Vavd, JJ2 No. pp,519--531), — 

Experiments were made to see if the enormous quantities of barnyard 
manure used in fertilizing vines could not be replaced in part by com¬ 
mercial fertilizers. Three jdats were used in the test. One received the 
usual amount of barnyard manure; the second one lialf this amount and 
in addition sulphate of potash at the rate of 2,009 kg. ]>er hectare and 
supei phospliate at the rate of 500 kg. per hectare, or Tliomas slag at 
the rate of 1,000 kg. jrer hectare, and tlio third the same fertilizers as 
the second, and in addition 400 kg. of nitrate of soda per hectare. 

The i)lats recei\ing tlie mixed fertilizers gave increase yields over 
the plat receiving the barnyard manure alone. Plat 2, which received 
no nitrate of soda, yielded at the rate of 090 liters of wine per hectare, 
while i)lat 3, which received nitrate of soda, yielded at the rate of 775 
liters of wine per hectare. The fear that the increase in yield would be 
accompanied by a decrease in theqnality of wine proved to be unfounded, 
as the reverse was true and the wine obtained from plat 3 was Of hotter 
quality than that obtained from either of the other plats. 

Dependence of the fruit development of grapes and soaee otiier 
fruits on the developmentof the seed, 11. MiTLL.ER-THURCATr(Z^n<fir. 
Jahrb, Schweiz., 13 {li:d9S), pp. 135-305, pis. 4 / abs. in Centbl. A0t. Okem., 
38 {1899), No. 13, pp. 838 -^ 830 ). —Tlie author reports the results of an . 
extended study on the dropping of grapes; the origin of seedle|agrapes; 
seeds in normally developed grapes; influence of seed on the uze, form, 
and color of grape berries; dependence of the ripening of fimit on tho 
development of the seed, and on similar relations in other fruifk. 
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gmpe8*—Lt has been held that the early dropping of 
nonfertilization. The author shows that fertiliza< 
H# offdtnary meaning of that term, is not necessary for the 
dfiTfilaiwilplt of cmpn berries, but that the growth of x>olleu in the pistil 
of the even if ho pollen tube penetrates the ovule, exercises such 

liiiuence that full-sized berries may develop and rii>eu, 
timigli BO eeed is formed. When no pollen growth in the stigma or 
ovitrj itarther development is prevented and the ovary soon 

wittlara^ and drops off. According to the author’s investigations, the 
oumea which prevent the growth of pollen in the stigma and ovary and 
thMCMaaiou the dropping of the undeveloped berries are 3 in number: 
Owtor deformities of the flower; inherited inner deformities, chiefly 
abnormal metabolism, and unfavorable environment. 

Belative te outer deformities, the freciuent occurrence among varieties 
of grapes, especially among American varieties of Vitia riparia having 
dowers with well-developed stamens and anthers, but with more or less 
stunted pistils, are noted. Further, it is noted that flowers may have 
well-developed pistils but degenerate anthers, so that fertilization can 
take place only through insect visits or by the aid of tbe wind. Such 
varieties are yearly subject to tbe dropping of the immature green 
fruit to a laarked degree. Where these conditions x>revail, the remedy 
is to immedi at el y remove such vines from the vineyard. Tbe ease with 
which the deformed dowers can be detected makes the application of 
this method of handling practicable. 

In other iaetances, dowers may be seemingly perfect in their organs 
and yet fail to develop fruit. Many experiments were made with such 
vines, which were subject to the dropiniig of the fruit, by ringing them 
from 8 to 14 days before the blossoms oi>ened, on the canes beyond the 
first shoots reserved for wood development. The ringed vines produced 
normal sized, though usually seedless, fruit, while the fruit on the vines 
not ringed nearly all dropped off soon after the blossoming xieriod. 
Partial ringing of the vines, pinching off the tips of the shoots, or x)run- 
ing away part of the dowers was of no benefit whatever. A x)ra(;tical 
considena^ii in this connection is to carefully avoid the use of scions 
for xffantuig which originate from vines regularly subject to the drox>- 
pkig of tiieir fruit, since these scions are certain to perpetnate the unde- 
strabia qpialities of their x^arents. The author holds that the ringing of 
the vtoas does not cause a change in tbe structure of either stigma or 
ovary, but does, through better nourishment, occasion a change in the 
fhnetloiial capabilities of these organs. A more abundant and more 
mitabteaecretiou is formed on tbe stigma, and the chemical constituents 
of the ceils of both stigma and ovary are, in a measure, changed. 

The viaults of the author’s exx>erinieut8 led to tbe conclusion that one 
of tbo xwal causes of the dropping of the grapes is an insufilcieut or 
WlwndtaMe nourishment of the flowers with organic food. Kinging 
foosfoNi# the amount of water supplied, and concentrated the liquid 
liniiTi i hpaf nt carried to the dowers. In this connection the author 
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examined comparatively ringed and uuriuged grape 
Examinations of such shoots made at the end of from 3 to 5 
practically no difterence in sugar content At the end 4pi|f 
ringed shoots averaged 1.7 per cent sugar content and%Mp|wli^i|^ 
shoots 1.4 ])er cent. At the end of 20 days ringed shoots' 

I)er cent sugar content, and unringed 1 per cent. In cold, 
the sugar content of ringed and unringed shoots was r€fillHl||ft 
and 0.04 per cent, res^iectively. The author recommends 
caucs bearing the shoots rather than ringing the individual tMVIilllPM 
is frequently done, since it secures the same results and M^lMlirdiie 
danger of the shoots breaking oft\ If the width of the ring IpdAlited 
to 2 to 3 mm., the wound heals over after it has fulfilled its parpose^Mid 
the vines then develop normally. * 

The method of pruning was also found to infiuence the^rap^ing of 
grapes. Certain varieties, as, for example, GumpoldkacMa, must be 
pruned long in order to secure the least dropping of thevfrttlt, Ivhile 
Elbling required short pruning. 

As to the infiuence of environment on the dropping of firofiA excessive 
dry weather, long-continued cold, rainy weather, or a long period of 
low temperature alone have been found conducive to the dropping 
the fruit. Short i)eriodH of rainfall, on the other hand, or a Idnger 
period of warm rainfall, did not seem to further the droj^ng. Low 
temperature is thought to exercise an unfavorable iftfliieiiee on the 
metabolism of the fiowers 5 evaporation and the formation of sugar In 
the leaves are retarded, as is likewise the solution and Otilissatiou of 
organic reserve material. 

Origin of HcedlenH grapes, —Seedless grapes occur whenever the growth 
of pollen takes plaee in the stigma and ovary, but, when for nmy reason, 
impregnation of the ovule fails to take place. These grapes ripen earlier 
than normally developed grapes and are much smaller in shse. The 
cell walls are thinner and they are in general much less oomp^tly 
formed. The author gives comparative measurements of the grape 
pedicel and of the epidermis, bast layer, wood, pith, etc., of the same. 
The measurements show the average diameter of the pedicel dt normally 
developed grai)es and of the other parts mentioned to be nearly S times 
greater than that of seedless grapes. Considerable data is govern. viAa* 
tive^to the comparative weights of normal and seedless grai)es Mdof 
the sugar and acid content of the same at different dates of gattieriiig. 
The data show that tlie ])rocess of ripening takes'place much eavUsr in 
the seedless grape. At vintage time these grapes are overripe}*^tliey 
are usually commencing to wrinkle, and are subject to the hilnilftd 
working of wasps, bees, and fungi. 

The author’s investigations led him to arrange the causes wliMI don- 
duee to production of seedless grapes under 3 heads: (1) TMrjpelten 
tube may extend into the ovary, but fail to x>6uetrate the ovdh. 
fruit in this case develops, but is small and no seeds are JiritiMt* 
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Vtm vttrklliei Aspira&t, Pearl) Orobdesling) and the Ooriuthiau laisiiis 
of eoniXMeeaibelong to this group. (2) The pollen tube may penetrate 
the ofule) but the ovule be incapable of fertilization. The seeds in this 
(oaee show s somewhat greater development than in the first case and 
tibe benleerare a little larger. The varieties Corinth and Sultana belong 
to thia group. (3) The ovules may be capable of fertilization^ but the 
pollen defective. If the x>ollen fails to germinate, no fruit whatever 
devdopa and the blossoms soon drop off. Such grapes may be fertile 
wlien supplied with effective i^olleii. The varieties White Damascus, 
Muddioe Agevine, and Olivette Noire’’ often contain specimen vines 
which ooine under this head. 

Numheir seeds in normal grapes .—A normal grape ovary contains 
four ovules* These seldom all develop. The author examined 100 ripe 
berries of each of 22 varieties. A few of the same varieties were also 
examined in different years, and in one experiment the number of seeds 
in grapes protected from foreign pollen and outer infiuences by sacks 
placed over the bunches before blossoming was determined. These 
data are tabulated. Berries containing 1 or 2 seeds were found most 
abundant. Then came seedless berries, followed by three-seeded and 
four-seeded berries. Nonprotected berries contained but few more seeds 
in 100 berries than berries protected before and during the blossoming 
period with Newly cultivated sorts, as certain American vari- 

eUes, usually oentain a larger number of seeds than older Euroi>ean 
varieties. 

The weather seems to exercise an influence on the number of seeds 
which develop* The average number of seeds in 100 berries of 4 varie¬ 
ties in 1888 was 160 ; iu 1889, 225; and 1890,142. Planting different 
varieties together had no apparent influence on the number of seeds in 
the berries* 

Influence of the seed on the size, form, and color of grapes ,—The data 
given on this subject show that the size of the grai)e beiry increases 
regularly with the number of seeds it contains. The average weight of 
the flesh of seedless grapes taken from a large nuuiber of varieties was 
42*7 gms* The average weight of the flesh of one-seeded grapes was 
144*5 gms*; of two-seeded graiies, 204.2 gms.; of three-seeded grapes, 
253*6 gms.; and of four-seeded grapes still greater. The data also show 
that the better the seed development the larger the size of the berry. 
One well-developed seed exercises a greater influence on the flesh 
develofiment of the berry than two poorly developed seeds. 

The form of the berries is influenced by the seed. Seedless bei-ries 
are practically round, while berries containing seeds are more oblong. 
No relation between the color of the frnit and the number of seeds con¬ 
tained in the berry could be discerned. 

Dependence of ripening on the development of the seed .—Extended 
examinations with reference to the sugar and acid content of different 
varietiaa^of grapes gather^ at different dates and containing no seed, 
and or 3 seeds, led the author to the following conclusions: (1) 
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The sugar content is highest in the seedless grapes^ and t(ii|p^ MlliP 
are also ripest One-seeded grapes stand next in percenta||^AWCMS^ 
followed by the two-seeded and three-seeded grapes. IHi|^ 

content is least in the seedless berries and greatest in 
four-seeded berries. (3) lloth the sugar and acid content 
absolutely with the increase in the number of seeds in the l|pi||^ 
the acid content increased more rapidly than the sugar contei% ^ 

Berries which contained only 1 or 2 seeds began ripening fii^jipijljlie 
side containing no seed. A microscopical examination of the Hp^Hnrils 
of one-seeded berries showed that the different stages of ripene8j|fif|||ie 
2 halves of the berries could be seen in the corresponding haluiu^ffie 
]>edice]. The half of the pedicel on the seedless side was wlMlf 
weaker in development but also poorer in starch content, sigiijQpiiig 
beiTies when ripening draw on the reserve starch (^ontentofilte pedicel. 
Unfavorable conditions, as cold or the development of seed^iu the berry*, 
which stimulates and therefore prolongs the period of gpewth of the 
iiesh, retard the rii>ening process. The more seeds in the berry the 
greater the stimulation and therefore the longer the period growth, 
the greater the size of the berry, and the later the period of ripening. 

The use of cuttings from vines which are subject to the pvedoctionaf 
seedless berries should be avoided. The aim should be to select vines 
for planting which produce grapes having a uniform rnimbrir of seeds 
in the berry. The product will then be uniform in size eed ripen at 
the same time. 

Relation to oilier fruits .—Investigations similar in chafsaoter to those 
conducted with grapes were made by the author with certain orchard 
and bush fruits which show that the general principles imoiwed in the 
seed production, fruitfulness, growth of ilesb, and ripening^the fruit of 
grapes have a general application to other fruits. An aattine of the 
author’s work along this line is here reported, but the graator part of 
the details are reserved for a future report. With both toples and 
pears, fertilization of the ovaries is not necessary to the paaduetlon JOi 
fruit. The penetration of the pollen tube into the ovary exeamses suffi¬ 
cient stimulation to cause a i^roduction of fruit. (Seedless ap^tes and 
pears are not found as often as seedless grapes, but they da oacar* 
With currants the largest berries were generally found to coatoiti the 
greatoeit number of seeds. When 2 berries were of equal size, tto bof iy 
containing the least number of seeds ripened first. The autbar waa 
unable to determine whether seedless apples and pears ripeneddMora 
those containing seed. > 

In the case of apricxits and nectarines only one of the twha wtt la a 
present develops into a seed, the other remaining an empty sadk. The 
half containing the developed seed is not only more completely tiaitirtrid 
out, but the flesh is much driuer. This develojiment gives todheae 
fruits their peculiar unsymmetrical form. 

Manual of practical vltioiilture, M. E. Durand {Manuet de viticulture ^|ftiim|ai. 
Paris: J, B. BaillQu'e Soub, 1900, pp, /«. 146). % 
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I^Ulttupe oi MparagUA (Smaine Agr,, tO (1900), No* 97S, p* J).—Meiliods followed 
fanj^e vioinity of Paris. 

C^tare of pea« and the manniaoture of pea products, A. db CiAbis (Jour, Agr. 
Pmi., 1900,1, No, 4, pp. lSS-1^, figs, f).—The culture of i>eas for canning is con- 
Mered and a description given of factory machinery and poa canning operations. 
The use of the pods as a green and preserved fodder is considered. 

Winter budding, H. M. Strinqfbi.low (Nat, Nurseryman, 8 (1900), No, 1, p, 5), — 
Detailed directions for winter budding are given. 

Fomology In Rhode Island, L. W. Russkll (Rhode Island State Bd, Agr, Rpt, 
1898, pp, 29-^9), —Lists of orchard and small fruits most successfully cultivated by 
growers throughout Rhode Island, with comments by the different growers; and 
suggestions for locating and managing orchards with reference to Rhode Island 
conditions. 

Ciilti'vatlon of bush apple trees (Garden, 67 (1900), No. 1469, p. 84), —Directions 
far planting, with notes on the most ilesirable varieties. 

Reach growing in New Jersey, 8. S. Voorhebs (Padfio Rural Press, 69 (1900), 
No, 6, pp, 8i, 86), —A paper read before the State horticultural society covering the 
diderent phases of peach production and with special reference to marketing. 

The balance sheet of a small Maryland peach farm, W. B. Stottlemyer 
(Amer. Mo, Rev. of Reviews, 21 (1900), No, t2i,pp, 317,818), —A review of the industry 
and a statement of profits. 

Rlum culture in England, F. Hood (Fuhlinq^s Landw, Ztg,, 49 (1900), No. 1, pp, 
24^28 ),—Methods of culture and varieties are considered. 

Variation in Japanese plums and Japanese chestnuts, G. H. Powell (Amer. 
Gard., 21 (1900), No, 265. p, 38), —Variations in ripening period and fruiting habits 
of the same varieties of Japanese plums and .Tapanese chestnuts in different years 
are noted. 

The grape belt and its product (Set, Amer., 82 (1900), No. 8, p. 118). —A descrip¬ 
tion of the condition of grape gi owing in western New York and northern Ohio. 

Bpacing vines in new plantations, A. Oarr^: (Prog, Agr, et Vit. (Rd, VKsi), 21 
(1900), No, 2, pp. 42-47). —The best distances apart for setting vines on poor, medium, 
and rich soils are coiisideied. 

Preserving fruit (Queensland Agr, Jour ,6(19(f0). No, l,pp. 66-07). —Home methods 
for canning fruits and making preserves and jam. 

0ardening undei glass, W. Watson (Gard, Chron,, 3. ser., 27 (1900), Nos. 680, pp. 
1,2; 681, pp, 17,18; 0SJ,pp.S4,8'i; 083, pp. 62,53), —Practical suggestions on green¬ 
house management. 

• Cheap greenhouses and substitutes, W. 8. Abbott (Success with Flowers, 10 
(1900), No. 6,pp. 10i, 106, Jigs. 4). —Directions for construction, with drawings. 

The hygrometer in our greenhouses, L. Wild (Amer, Oard., 21 (1900) No. 268, 
pp. .96, 97). —The subject is considered with especial reference to rose houses and 
grajicries. 

Growing carnations under glass all summer, J. Hartrhorne ( Florists^ Exchange, 
12 (1900), No. 7, p. 169; Amer, Florist, 16 (1900), No, 611, pp. 887, 838). —The advan¬ 
tages of this method of glowing carnations are pointed out and the details of grow¬ 
ing described. 

Propagation of Drosera binata (Amer. Gard., 21 (1900), No. 269, p. 117, Jig, 1). — 
This plant bus been successfully grown by placing the loaves, cut into small sections 
oue-balf'an inch or more iu length, on sphagnum and sand. Several plants grow 
ftom each section. 

Propagating violets, E. J. (Gard, Illus., 21 (1900), No. 1089, p. 627), —Propagation 
by runners is especially considered. 

Bfleot of electric light on Easter lilies, M. G. Kains (Florists' Exchange, 12 (1900), 
No, 6, p, 131), —From his preliminary work the author says ^*the light might be used 
to advantage after the buds are an inch long iu order to make them expand sooner 
than the^r naturally would.'’ 
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Hortioultare in HoUand, J. K* L. M. Fak<|PHak (Jikade Ulmnd State Bd, S)flH 
1898^ pp, 80S-SlS),--liact\\Te ou flower and bnlb culture in Holland, deliver^by'ttia 
author before the Rhode Island Hortioultural Society. 

The beech and its varieties {Garden, 57 {1900), No: 1471, pp, 64, 66, fig. 
ferent varietiee of cultivated ornamental beeches are described. 

A new evergreen {Nat, Nwroeryman, 8 {1900), No, 1, p, 4, fig, f ).— A desccipldeii; 
accompanied by an illustration, is given of a hybrid evergreen tree originated by 
crossing Golden Arborvitie with Rentinospora equarroea. The tree is a dwarf w4 
grows but 6 or 8 ft. liigh. 


FOBESTBY—SEEDS. 

Practical forestry in the Adlirondacks, H. S. Graves ( Z7. 8. De^. 

Agr., Division of Forestry Bui, 26, pp, 85, pis, 20 ),—This bulletiii states 
the general conditions which govern forest management in the Adiron- 
dacks, and gives a report of the work already done and results acoom^ 
plisbed in that region under the cooperative plan i)reviously described 
(E. S. K., 10, p. 443). 

The forestry problem of the Adirondacks is discussed in detail, with 
special reference to 2 private preserves amounting to about 10Q,MD 
acres which are under special consideration. A description is given 
of those tracts and of the forests growing on them, and a special study 
of the habits, growth, and production of spruce, with mention of asso* 
ciated species. In connection with the special working xdaii, the loss 
occasioned by ordinary lumbering is discussed in detail, to show the 
mlvaritage of conservative methods. 

Tlie author discusses an American system of forestry, as opimsed to 
that usually known as the European system. The latter system con¬ 
templates the maintenance of a sustained annual yield, the removal of 
dead and unsound trees, thinnings and imi)rovement cuttings, perma¬ 
nent roads, planting, and fire lines. While this system may be adapted 
to European conditions, it fails in application in this country for many 
reasons. The system of management advocated contemplates the re¬ 
moval of the spruce, that being the principal market material, above 
10 in. in diameter at 3 ft. from the ground, except seed trees needed 
to restock the opening made in lumbering. By observing this plan of 
cutting, it is believed that the original cut may be obtained again ill 
from 30 to 30 years. The owners of the preserves are satisfied with 
the income thus obtained, and satisfactory contracts with lumbenueu, 
cai/be made. 

In a number of respects the first year’s work proved unsatisfactoiy, 
but it is confidently asserted that the second year’s lumbering is begin¬ 
ning under better conditions and with the promise of great improve¬ 
ment in the character of the work. 

The form of agreement under which this work is being conducted, 
rules for cutting, and volume and yield tables are given, the latter 
being quoted from << The Adirondack Spruce” by Gifford Pinchot. 

Natural reproduction of forests in old fields in eastern Ken-^ 
tncky, S. O. Mason {Forester, 5 (1899), No, II, pp. After 
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IKIviiidtig the geological conditions of the area covered by this report, 
tlMi author gives an account of the natural reforestation of a number 
of eld fields. The original timber over this region consisted of oaks, 
swast gum, cherry, Bussafiras, maple, chestnut, hickory, and large uum- 
beta of Jersey scrub pine, with occasional specimens of yellow pine. 
IfiMt of this had been cut ofi* and the fields cnltivated for some time, 
Itflar which they were abandoned. 

' In the first field, upon which cultivation ceased about 15 years before 
tfte observations, there was a complete stand of young pines, mostly 
Slmns virginiana^ with about 10 per cent of yellow pine. There were 
mAw oaks and hickories, but their number was insignificant. 

In the second field, which had been abandoned for about 40 years, 
there was a complete stand of pine, though some trees had been cut. 
The stand was about one tree to every 8 sq. ft. On an average the 
specimens of P. virginiana were found to be 9^ in. in diameter 2 ft. from 
the ground, showing 38 growth rings on the stump. A small mixture 
of yellow pine was ojbserved, but from the testimony of the owner and 
from evidence presented, it seems that the black pine overtops the yel¬ 
low to the serious injury of the latter. One specimen of yellow pine 
was 8.5 in. in diameter and 50.5 ft. high, and showed 37 growth rings 
at 2 feet. 

The third field was partially situated in a hollow, and has practically 
the same history as the second. Instead of a full stand of trees, they 
are arranged in groups and are heavier, shorter, and broader topped, 
except in the center. The yellow pines under such conditions form 
a clear trunk for a considerable distance, the young trees seeming to 
do this under their own cover. On the sides of the hollow the stand 
is fuller, both species of pine being about equally represented. Many 
trees were observed which were 10 and 12 in. in diameter, and again 
the yellow pine presented straighter and cleaner trunks. 

The fourth field was located on a rather thin gravelly soil on top of 
a limestone bluff, and had been abandoned for about 20 years. The 
growth was wholly of black pine and was exceedingly dense, the aver¬ 
age height of the trees being about 20 ft., with a diameter of 3 in. 

The fifth field reported upon had been in cultivation for a long time, 
and at one time contained an orchard, but had been abandoned for 
about 40 years. Upon this the predominating growth was hard wood, 
though some pines were present. The growth was very dense and the 
young trees reached up to 50 or 70 feet, with clean, straight trunks clear 
of branches from 20 to 40 feet. The cover was almost perfect. The 
species most numerous were black and falcate oaks, some of which 
were a foot in diameter. White oaks were next in number, followed by 
black oak, hickory, and at the lower end of the field a number of pop¬ 
lars {Liriodendron tuHpifera), 

The sixth field was cultivated for a number of years, but the last 
crop raised upon it was in 1804. It is now entirely covered with a full 
growth pf thrifty timber, more than half of which is poplar or whitewood* 
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Specimens of this tree a foot from the ground were 17 in* in diMMMkor 
and showed 33 growth rings, which would indicate that the age of life 
tree was about 34 or 35 years. Two sx>ecieB of hickory were piwiiit 
in considerable quantity, and a large number of black locusts Imd 
been cut from the tract for posts. 

On the influence of different degrees of thinning on the groswtk 
of beech, A. O. Foebes (Tram, lioy, Scot Arbor, Soc.^^ 16 (1899)fpi*JL^ 
pp, 116^122), —The author reviews the statements made by Schwappaih 
relative to the growth of beech woods in (lermany and comments npifu 
the difl'ereiit methods adopted for thinning. The general conclusi^BS 
of Schwappach are concurred in, and the anthor believes that the bfst 
results can be obtained by at first confining attention to the removal ^f 
rubbish, beyond which little is required until the thirtieth year on good, 
or forty-fifth year on bad, soils, and at that time the main-crop thin- 
ning should begin. About every six years the woods should be gone 
through and all badly shaped trees taken out, groups of well-shaped 
trees isolated, and all dead and dying ones removed. When this has 
been done 0 or 7 times, the crowns of the best trees should meet at 
about their seventieth or eightieth year. After tliis, stronger thin¬ 
nings, bordering on light fellings, may be begun and recur every 8 or 
10 years, removing the iioorest and leaving the best trees. In this way 
about 1,000 ft. of timber per acre should be obtained every 10 years. 

Root suckers on Douglas fir, F. II. Lamb (Hot, Gaz,^ 2S (1899)^ 
No. I, pp. ()9y 70). —The occurrence of stool shoots among deciduous 
trees is said to be Nery common, but among conifers, so far as present 
intormation goes, they are confined to California redwood, California 
nutmeg tree (Tumion caJifornica)^ and the short-leaved or yellow pine 
(Pinus cchinata). The author reports having observed similar out¬ 
growths from the Douglas fir in the forests of western Washington. 
These growths, which are commonly called sap suckers, range in height 
from 0.0 to 3.5 meters, are without leaves or branches, and appear 
entirely lifeless until cut. Examination shows tliat they are covered 
with a living bark, and beneath that a living woody tissue which i> 08 - 
sesses a very tine-grained, intricate burl. These sap suckers are oidy 
a secondary growth from ordinary root suckers, and are found oidy im 
tl e most moist and dense forests, and even under those conditions a9e 
reported as being very rare. 

What forestry means to the United States, J. Wilson (Forestei^ 5 {1899)^ No, 
12, pp. 271-275). —A paper by tbo Secretary of Agriculture, iu wbioU attention is 
called to the value of foiests and the necessity of their conservation and manage¬ 
ment. 

The effect of forests on water supply, H. Hawgoou (Forester, 5 {1899), Nos. 11, 
pp, 247-251; 12, pp. 279-^J81). —A r<^Hum<? is given of the present information relating 
to tho effects of forests on the con8cr\ation of water supply. 

The State and forestry, W. S. Mklick {Forester, 6 {1899), No. 8, pp. 178-181),*^ 
The author suggests that there should bo a formulation of systiMiis of protection and 
propagation in forestry, after wliicli an ntteinpt should be made to introduce the 
system by the oduoation of the people and by proper h‘gislation. 
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Ma foroBt jMToblfMiL in the West, A; Kinkky (F0re9ier, 5 {1899)^ ATo. 9, pp, 200^ 
IM ),—A paper read before a meeting of the National Forestry Association, in 
whii^^ the peculiar forest conditions of the West and Southwest are stated. 

Me praotioal in forestry, W. W. Evkrett ( Forester, 8 (1899), No, lS,pp^ 27S--278), — 
this paper treats, from the lumbermen’s standpoint, the Tarions ideas concern¬ 
ing lumbering, forest conservation, and reforestation. 

Second-growth pine va agrioulture, E. Brunokbk (Foresiw, 5 (1899), No, 11, 
pp, 355,356), —The author reviews the condition of cut-over pine lands in Wisconsin 
and Minnesota, and draws the inference that while some kind of agriculture can be 
carried on over a considerable portion of these tracts, the interest of the settlers 
and people themselves is rather in the line of forest preservation and management. 

The restoration of denuded forest areas by pasturage, J. A. Guni>y (Penn¬ 
sylvania Dept, Agr, Mpt, 1898, pt, 1, pp, 588-590 ),—The author maintains that pastur¬ 
ing cut'Over lands after the young seedlings have obtained a height when their 
crowns can not be reached by stock, will prove not only beneficial to forests by 
keeping down forest fires, but sufficiently remunerative to make the fencing of 
denuded areas profitable. 

Pure forests and mixed forests, D. Brandis (Trans, Hoy, Scottish Arbor, Soc,, 
16 (1899), pi, 1, pp, 13-^4), —The advantages and disad^ antages of pine and mixed 
forests are pointed out, the advantages of pure forests being that their management is 
simple and ens 3 '^, while the disadvantages are the greater liabilit^*^ to damage by 
wind and sun, insects, and fungus diseases. The author describes a number of pure 
and mixed forests, and proposes a method whereby the oak and Scotch pine forests 
may be converted into mixed woods. 

The growth of reserve trees after lumbering, K. Hknuy (Bui, Soc, Sci, Nancy, 
g. ser,, 16 (1898), No, 33, pp, 1-14), 

Forest thinnings, Broilliarii ( Trans, Boy, Scottish Arbor, Soc,, 10 (1899), pt, 1, 
pp, 100-115), —The author discusees the necessity of forest thinnings and the prob¬ 
lem in relation to the requirements oi‘ a number of different species of trees. The 
general statement is made that no definitt^ formula fur thinning can be laid down, 
as there is no process or equation by which one can determine the number of trees 
to remove or which ones are to be cut. This must be done through a knowledge of 
the various species, their re(]uiremonts, exigencies, mutual relations, etc. 

Height growth in forestry plantations, .1. Simpson ( Gard, Chron,, 3, ser,, 26 (1899), 
No, 662, pp, 187,188), —Tlie influence of location of plantations on growth in height 
is pointed out and numerous instances of growth cited. 

A plan for the nmnagement of the woods of the Novar Estate for twenty-five 
years, F. Bailey kt al ( Trans, Boy, Scottish Arbor, Soc,, 16 (1899), pt, l,pp, 25-95), — 
Working plans are given for forests embracing nearly 4,000 acres, the principal stock 
of woods being Scotch fir, larch, spruce, Douglas fir, and various hardwoods. The 
past management of the forest is reviewed and the plan outlined for the future. 

Notes on the Raith and Novar working plans, R. C. M. FERGrsoN(7>*aft8. Boy, 
Scottish Arbor, Soc., 16 (1899), pt, l,pp, 96-99), —^The author comments upon the work¬ 
ing plans that have been adopted for these estates. 

A forestry experimental station, A. 0. Johnson (Forester, 5 (1899), No,8,pp, 
(185-187), —An account is given of the forestry station at Santa Monica, Cal. At 
this place a large number of trees have been tested in a more or less satisfactory 
manner. It has been found that Eucalyptus globulus and E, robusta, although suc¬ 
ceeding, well in some regions, are not adapted to the Foothills Region. Several varieties 
have been found suited to this purpose and it is thought that probably others can be 
found. The advantage of such experiments, properlj" conducted, is pointed out, and 
better support is urged for similar institutions. 

Supplementary report of the oommiasioner of forestxy, J. T. Rothrock (Penn¬ 
sylvania Dept, Agr, Bpt, 1898, pt, l,pp, 444-465).—A. review is ^ven of the forestry con¬ 
ditions of the State and the losses occasioned by iorest fires. For the year covered 
by this report it is stated that the loss due to forest fires would be reduced at least 
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40 per cent over the lots of the previons year. A brief reviev la given of fhrestisr Ml 
other States, and the subject of tree pruning as related to forest conditions is dhk 
cussed at considerable length. 

Catalogue of the trees and shrubs in the arboretum and botanlo garden at 
the Central Baperlmental Farm, W. Saukdkrb and W. T. Macouk (Canada Cent 
Expt, Farm BuLS, S, ser,,pp.88),--~k catalogue of the trees and shrubs grown under 
the auspices of the Central Experimental Farm is given in the ho|>e that it may assist 
in the correct naming of varieties and be the means of bringing such useful and hardy 
species as afo deserving of more general cultivation into greater prominence. 

Forest trees and shrubs, P. Mouillbfert (TraiU dee arhreB et arhrieeeaux for^ 
e 9 tiere. Paris: Paul Klinohsieck, 1898, pp. Fill1403, pis, 195; rev. in BvLSoo.Bot 
France, 48 (1899), No. l-fS, pp, 60, 61) —The author has described 2,450 kinds of trees 
and Hlirubs occurring in the forests of Europe, and especially in France. They 
include the useful aud ornamental, whether cultivated or not. ^ 

The BitecjoH and varieties are described in greater or leaser detail, and the country 
wheie the\ originated aud their natural habitat given. Methods of culture, utiliza¬ 
tion, striK'ture of wood, products of the trees, etc., are described. 

The ash (Fraxinus excelsior), and its cultivation, J. Nisbrt ( Trans. Roy. SooUiah 
Arbor. Soc., 16 (1899), pt. 1, pp. 128-lSl). —The value of this tree for its timber and 
as a foiest tree is pointed out, aud its leading characteristics as a tree are stated. It 
is said to demand considerable light and air and to make heavy requirements on the 
moistiiie and mineral matter of the soil. This tree has been chief y grown in Great 
Britain as a hedge row tree, and if grown upon purely economical principles the 
propel position of the ash is that of a subordinate tree in woods consisting of other 
trees of somewhat slower growth. As a standard tree in copse the ash finds condi¬ 
tions well suited to its lequirements, and here it attains its best development and 
highest market value. 

Notes on the larch woods of Scotland, E. Kilson ( Trans. Roy. Scottish Arbor. 
Soc., 16 (1899), pt. 1, pp. 123-127). —Comments are given on the condition of the larch 
woods of Scotland as observetl by the author in a visit made to study the larch with 
8pe( lal icfeitnce to Swedish conditions. 

Mechanical tests of Ceylon timber, W. C. Unwin (Indian Forester, 25 (1899), No, 
10, pp. 411-415). 

Seed testing, C. D. Woods (Maine Sta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 60-63). —Tabulated results 
are given of the examination with regard to ]>urity of 45 samples of red clover seedj 
1 of wliitc (lov cr, 24 of alsike < lover, 1 of peavine clover, 51 of timothy, 7 of redtop, 
1 of orchard grass, 1 of Kentucky blue gr<i88, and 3 of Hungarian grass. Seeds of 33 
species of wee ds wore found iu the 134 samples. 

DISEASES OF PLANTS. 

Cereal rusts of the United States, M. A. Oableton (TT. S. Dept 
Agr.j Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology But pp, 74 j pis, 
4^ fig- 4). —This bulletin contains in part the results of investigations by 
the author on the diseases of cereals. These studies have been carried 
on in the laboratory and field for a number of years, and include inves¬ 
tigations into the life history of the fungi, in which some important 
facts relative to the breeding of rust-resisting varieties of cereals were 
obtained. 

The several species of rusts afiheting cereals in the United States are 
fully described and the distribution given, together with detailed state¬ 
ments of the results of observations and experiments to determine the 
rust resistance of numerous varieties of wheat and oats. Many inocu¬ 
lation, germination, and physiological experiments showed that, in addi- 
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am to the oommoiier forms deseribed, the cereal rusts have distinct 
spiscialized forms on various grasses. As none of these forms occur on 
cereals, they are of little economic importance. 

From the author’s conclusion it appears that at least 6, and possibly 
7, distinct rusts affect the cereals of the United States, as follows: 
Orange leaf rust of wheat (Fucoinia ruhigo vera tritici), orange leaf 
rust of rye (P. secalis)^ crown rust of oats (P. coronata)^ black stem rust 
of wheat and barley (P. graminis tritici)<f black stem rust of rye (P. gram- 
filfs secalis)^ black stem rust of oats (P. graminis avencc)^ and maize rust 
(P. sorghi). Of these the black stem rusts of wheat and oats are by far 
tie most destructive, that occurring on maize being of slight impor- 
tSnce. 

The leaf rusts are evenly distributed over the United States wherever 
their hosts are grown. The stem rusts are most prevalent between the 
Allegheny Mountains and the ninety>fifth degree of west longitude north 
of the thirty-seventh degree of north latitude, and in portions of Texas 
and California. The leaf rusts and crown rusts are proportionately 
more important in the Atlantic and Southern Coast States. 

The author believes that the damage to wheat and oats from rusts 
probably exceeds that caused by any other fungus or insect pest, and 
in some localities is greater than that due to all other enemies combined. 

Conceiiiing rust resistance of cereals, the author states that there is 
as yet little certainty, as little attention has been paid to testing varie¬ 
ties in this respect. A number of more or less resistant varieties of 
wheat and oats are mentioned, some of which seem to secure their 
immunity by their early ripening. The Durum and Poulard wheats 
are very resistant to the leaf rust, but are comparatively little grown in 
this country. 

Experiments with uredospores show that the orange leaf rusts of 
wheat and rye do not transfer to hosts outside of the genera Triticum 
and Secale. On the other hand, the uredo stages winter over readily 
in this country, beginning first on selfsown grain and probably later 
transferring to the regular fall-sown crop. On this account volunteer 
w'heat and rye should be rigidly excluded. 

The crown rust of oats is not yet known to winter in its uredo form 
or to transfer to other hosts than to species of Avena. Later experi¬ 
ments, however, show that the mcidium of Ehamnus lanceolata infests 
oats, Fhalaris caroliniana and Arrhenatherum elatius. The black stem 
rust of wheat is known to occur also on barley and Hordeum Juhatum. 
So far it is not known to winter in the uredo stage. While it is not 
definitely determined, the author thinks that there is a distinct form*of 
the black stem rusts occurring on rye in this country. The uredo 
of the black stem rust of oats is not known to winter in the United 
States, but it has been found alive very late in the autumn. The rust 
is very common on orchard grass and Arrhenatherum elatius, hence oats 
may be easily infected when grown in close proximity to these grasses. 
2(»16-^lSro. 10- i 
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Tlie maize rust occurs also on teosinte in this country, but does not 
winter its uredo. 

An extensive bibliography concludes the bulletin. 

Treatment of seed oats to prevent nmnt, J. A. Tilltnohast 

(Rhode Island 8ta. Rpt. 1898^ pp. 19:2-^:203).—In continuation of his inves¬ 
tigations the author treated 13 varieties of oats with the Jensen hot- 
water treatment as a smut preventive and also with Ceres Pnlver to 
compare their relative efficiency in preventing oat smut. The different 
lots of oats were carefully weighed so as to secure equal amounts ii| 
each case. Those for the Jensen treatment were immersed in water af; 
a temperature of 115^ F. until thoroughly wet and warm, then in wate|r 
at 132.5° for 10 minutes, after which they were thinly spread to dry. Foif 
the Ceres Pulver treatment the oats were put in small heaps, and the 
powder dissolved as per directions and sprinkled over them, turning 
and mixing them thoroughly so that each seed might become wet with 
the liquid, after which they were thinly spread to dry. 

The oats were all sown April 28 and showed no decided difference 
in germination or growth except a tendency on the part of the treated 
seed to ])roduce slightly taller plants. The yield of the different plats 
is tabulated, from which it appears that as a whole the Jensen treat¬ 
ment proved thoroughly efficient in preventing smut and also tended to 
iiK'iease the yield of both grain and straw. The Ceres Pulver treatment, 
while not entirely effective in destroying the smut spores, increased 
the average yield of grain and straw, and quite largely reduced the per¬ 
centage of smut in most cases. The average gain due to treatment of 
all varieties was 17.81 per cent of grain and 12.75 per cent straw. 

Notes are given on the growth and yield of the different varieties of 
oats used in the above trial and also their liability to rust and tend¬ 
ency to lodge. 

Wilt disease of cotton, watermelon, and cowpeA E. F. Smith 
( 8. Jhpt, J>iri,sion of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology Bui. 17 j 
pp ,; 10 ).—The cause of the x)eculiar wilt of these plants has been 

under investigation for a number of years and has been referred by the 
author and others to a number of fungi. In the present bulletin the 
causeis attributed to a new genusof fungi to which the name Neocosmos- 
po’^a has been given, the species being N. vasinfectay occurring on cotton 
and probably on okra, N, casin/ecta travheiphila on cowi)eas, and N. 
rasinfecta nivai i)ara8itic on the watermelon. 

While the parasitism of the fungus on cotton and cowpeas is not 
proved, the evidence seems to indicate that the fungus lives parasiti- 
cally on these hosts. The biology of the fungus is desci ibed at con¬ 
siderable length. Its behavior on a large number of media is described 
as well as the different forms occurring in its life cycle. The host 
plants, as already indicated, are cotton, watermelons, cowx)eas, and 
probably also okra. The fungus lives from year to year in the soil and 
is jieculiarly a soil organism, always attacking the plant from the 
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earth. The internal conidia occur in the ve£{sel» of the living xdant 
throughout the season, and cause the disease known as blight or wilt 
The external conidia are observed whenever plants have been killed by 
the internal fungus. The i)erithecia occur from August to Kovember. 

The geographical distribution of the fungus is sketched, showing that 
it is widely spread in the Southern States, and may bo looked for from 
Texas to New Jersey. Except in one place in Arkansas, so far as 
known, it occurs only in the Atlantic and Gulf States. 

The parasitism of the fungus and numerous infection exi)erimcnts 
ate described, from whicii it appears that successful infectious of water¬ 
melons were abundant. On the cotton plant all inoculations have failed. 
Gross inoculations on the melon with the cotton fungus have been suc¬ 
cessful, as were G()wi)ea inoculations on both melons and cotton. 
Attempts to inoculate a number of other plants were unsuccessful. 

The gross symptoms in the watermelon are those shown in a rapidly 
transpiring plant sux)plied with insuflicient moisture, resulting in the 
sudden wilting of the x>lant. The uniformity with which the fungus 
seeks out the vessels of the plant is very striking, and the water ducts 
are clogged to such an extent that they can not perform their necessary 
functions. The leaves of the cowpea usually become unjoiuted and fall 
ofi*, leaving the green stems bare. In some cases they become yellow 
and fall off without showing any previous trace of the disease. In the 
case of the watermelon, the leaves do liot become yellow when they fall 
off*, but suddenly wilt and shrivel so that a large vine may lose all its 
foliage in from 24 to 48 hours. The cotton x>hint ai>pears less suscei)ti- 
ble and, as a rule, contains less of the fungus, often recovering partially 
so as to produce some fruit. The xylem of the deceased plant becomes 
brown, and in case of the translucent stem of the cowpea this stain 
shows through the green bark, giving an unusually dark appearance to 
the living st(*nu 

While no cure is known for the disease in the case of the watermelon, 
which seems to be most attacked, it is recommended that fields 
already infested should not be planted with melons for a long series of 
years, but other crops grown in their stead. Infection can readily take 
j)lace through tlie wash of lands already contaminated, as well as by 
dirt adhering to implements and to the feet of horses, cattle, etc. The 
vitality of the fungus is very great, and wilting melon vines should be 
collected and burned. Care must be taken not to introduce the fungus 
into the barnyard, and where tliere is reason to suspect the manuie 
pile, commercial fertilizers should be used instead. A number of 
important steps in the life history of the fungus remain to be studied, 
but on account of the importance of the work, it is considered advisable 
to publish the information now at hand. 

Treatment for gooseberry mildew, 0. P. Close {New York JState 
ISta. Bui. 161, pp. 153-164, pU. 2, dgm. 1 ).—In view of the destructive 
character of gooseberry mildew and its economic importance, experi¬ 
ments have been undertaken for treating the disease on a commercial 
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scale. These investigations were begun in 1897 and w^reoontiniied 
fbr three seasons. Two commercial plantations have been under experi¬ 
ment, and a preliminary report giving the result of the work in 1897 
was given in Bulletin 133 (E. S. E., 9, pi 1061). 

The fungicides used were Bordeaux mixture, lysol, and formalin, 
comparisons being made with potassium sulphid. The result of spray¬ 
ing, as shown by the percentage of mildewed fruit for three seasons, is 
tabulated, from which it appears that spraying the gooseberry bushes/ 
with a solution of potassium sulphid, 1 oz. to 2 gal. of water, at a cost 
of about three-tenths of 1 cent per bush for 7 e>pplications, gave th^ 
best results. j 

On a second plantation experiments were tried on the relative value 
of winter and summer treatments. In the winter treatments copper 
su]x)hate, x)otassium sulphid, iron sulphate, copper carbonate, and soda- 
Bordeaux mixture were employed. The results obtained in one year’s 
experiment indicate that there is no gain derived from winter treat¬ 
ment. The soda-Bordeaux and copx)er carbonate solutions gave slightly 
better results than potassium sulphid, but not great enough to be of 
any significance. 

The recommendation given in Bulletin 133, viz, that spraying with 
potassium sulphid, 1 oz. to 2 or 3 gal. of water, is repeated. The spray¬ 
ing should be begun as soon as the buds are breaking and continu^ 
at intervals of about 10 days. 

Chlorosis in fruit trees, E. L. Castle { Gard. Chron.^ 3. $er.j 25 
{1899)^ No. 052, X). 405; 26 {1899)., No. 653, p. i).—An account is given 
of experiments conducted in an orchard to prevent the chloritic con¬ 
dition of the various kinds of fruits. The soil of the orchard was a 
heavy marl, the proi)ortion of chalk being large. The land was fertile 
and remarkably well suited to such crops as peas, beans, clover, cab¬ 
bage, turnix)s, etc. The behavior of the fruit trees was remarkable. 
In 2 years from x)lanting the foliage would nearly always become pale 
or whitish, the following year the branches would become weaker, and 
in the case of cherry and apricot, the afl’ected portions quickly died. 
In most cases fruit buds were not produced, but when any fruits were 
borne by ai)ple and i)ear trees they failed to develop satisfactorily. 

Exx>eriinents were conducted to ascertain the effect of chemical fer¬ 
tilizers on this disease. The chief substances used were sodium nitrate; 
Xmtassium nitrate, sulphate, and chlorid; kainit, ammonium sulphate, 
ground bone; and various grades of superphosphates. A mixture of 
potassium nitrate, superi)hosi)hate, and iron sulphate produced marked 
and highly satisfactory results. Apricots recovered, x>cars and apples 
became healthy, and fruit was developed and well ripened. 

Further exi)eriment8 are to be conducted to ascertain the best form 
of superphosphates to be used. 

An outbreak of chrysanthemum rust, B. D. Halsted {New Jersey 
Stas. Cire., Nov. 15,1899 ).— The author reports the receipt of many com- 
jdaints concerning a destructive disease of chrysanthemums ^hich is 
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due to a species of rust, probably Puocinia hieraciu Wbeu badly infested 
the ohrysauthemiim plant becomes dwarfed, the leaves small and brown 
on the under side. Later on, instead of the green color of healthy plants, 
there are small, stiff, leafless stems, ending in stunted heads that fail to 
open into marketable flowers. 

This rnst has been known in this country for but a few years, and 
experiments with remedial measures are quite limited. It is considered 
of prime importance that the stock used for propagation should be free 
from disease, and in all stages of growth, from the beginning, they should 
be sprayed weekly with Bordeaux mixture or other equally effective 
fungicides. 

New diBeases of the violet, P. H. Dobsett (Amer. Floruty 15 
{1899)j No. 591^ pp. 246--248^ figs. 5 ),—The author reports a rather 
serious trouble with violets due to nematodes. The leaves of the 
plant become yellowish and sickly looking, hard and brittle to the 
touch, and break with a pronounced cracking sound when bent between 
the Angers. In every instance the crown bud is wanting, and numerous 
runners and wiry shoots are put out, which show the plant’s efforts to 
overcome the trouble, but the new growth is dwarfed and distorted. 
Theplants have good roots, are free from root nematodes, and practically 
free from fungus diseases. Examination of the buds showed that the 
worms appear to live wholly in the buds and young growing parts of the 
plant. To prevent the introduction and spread of the pest, all stock 
should be carefully inspected before planting, and should the trouble 
appear all affected plants should be removed an<l burned, and, if possi¬ 
ble, the soil in the beds removed to a depth of 6 or 8 inches. 

A second disease described is that due to a wood fungus, MeruUm 
lacrymans. This fungus is common on wood, producing dry rot, 
and is almost invariably found close to or in some portions of the 
woodwork in the beds in which the plants are grown. It was found that 
the fungus spreads from the wood in the beds to the adjacent plants by 
means of rather coarse, white mycelium, and, reaching thebaseof aplant, 
develops a rather thick, fleshy hymeuium. At first this is snow ^\ hite, 
but later becomes yellowish or grayish. The parts of the plant which 
are attacked rot and decay and the plant is killed before the fungus 
reaches maturity. 

Strong Bordeaux mixture seems to have had little or no effect in 
checking the fungus, and it is cited that a healthy growth took place 
all over the surface of a cypress shingle that had been thoroughly satu¬ 
rated with a strong solution of copper sulphate. As the cause of this 
disease is a wood ftingus, the construction of benches of brick or con¬ 
crete would obviate the difficulty. 

Hot water as a cure for n^dew and as an insecticide, G. B. 

Mallett {Gard. Chron.^ 3. ser , 26 {1899)^ No.661^ pp. 166^ Numer¬ 
ous comments have been made on the value of hot water as a fungicide 
and insecticide. In the present article the author gives his experience 
in combating insects and fungi with this means. It is stated that grape 
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mildew lias been totally destroyed on vines by spraying them with 
water heated to 180® F. The leaves and berries were quite ftee from 
injury. He has also tested water heated to 160o upon roses for the 
prevention of rose mildew, with favorable results. A table is given of 
temperatures to which water should be heated when used as an insecti¬ 
cide against a number of the more common insect enemies. The tem¬ 
peratures range from 130 to 145^ and are said to be safely used on a 
number of plants, such as apples, peaches, chrysanthemums, roses^ 
tomatoes, asparagus, cabbage, etc. 

A compilation of the animal and plant parasites of tropical plants, A. ZiM- 

MKKMANN {Cenfbl, JiakU «. Par., J, Jht,, 5 (1S09), Non. If), pp. 16-J7fPp.S8^ 

fi97 ).—Lists are given of 122 animal and 50 plant parasites. An extensivo bibliog> 
rapliy is also given. 

Plant diseases in Italy during 1898, Solla {Ztachr, PflanzenJcrwnk,, 0 (1899), No, 
9, pp. 297-^290). —Brief notes are given on the more irax>ortunt plant diseases observed 
at tbe laboratory of J*avia during 1808. 

The influence of parasites of beet seed on the growth of sugar beets, J. 

Stoklaha (Cctithl. Jiaki. u. Par., 2. Jht., 9 (1899), Ko.21, pp. 720-729). —The investiga¬ 
tions of the author show that parasitic animals and fungi on the set^l halls of beets 
are often enabled to greatly weaken the plants or to destroy them entirely. On this 
account sugar beet seed should be treated with fuugicidos before planting and the 
early growth of the jdautlets stimulated by the use of proper fertilizers. 

Earcockle (Tylenohus scandens) (Jour. Ayr. and Jnd., South .Australia, 3 (1899), 
No.rt,pp. 42t,43J, figs. 4). —A brief account of the injury caused by this nematode 
in tri(‘ heads of wheat. It is recoiiimouded that afl’eeted plants bo pulled and 
destroy(‘d. 

A bacterial disease of beans, O. Delacroix (Compt. Pend. Acad. Soi. Paris, 129 
(1899), No. 17, pp. 059-939 ).—The author describes a bacterial disease of beans which 
ill certain regious near Paris has jiroved to be of considerable iraporlanee. Micro¬ 
scopic exaiiiinntious have shown the presence of large numbers of bacteria, the 
ehara(*ters of which are given. The author states that the disease does not ditler 
essentially from that recently de8<Tibed by E. F. Smith, of this Department (E. S. K., 
9, p. 1058), and the probahililies are that the diseases are identical, 

From the nature of the disease, it is stated that provcmtlve treatment is not pos¬ 
sible, and that attention must he given to the choice of seed .ind rotation of crops. 

Two Bclerotia diseases of potatoes, E. J. McWrknky (Trans. British Mycol, 
Soc., 1897-98, p. 97). 

Yellow blight of the potato, T. .Johnson (dard. Chron., , 7 . str.,26(1899), Nos. 676, 
p. 440; 677. p. 4 77 ). —An account is given of investigations made by the author in the 
west of Ireland on the cause of this disease. Two fungi, Sclerotinia selerotiorum and 
Ittr •'ootonia solani, were found jiresont. The tubers and stems are affected, and the 
pBoHeuce of the selerotia of the Khizoctoiiia in the tubers gives rise to the disease 
known as smallxiox of x>otatoes. 

Tea blights (dard. Chron.,,t. set'., J9 (1899), No. 973, p.379 ).— Attention isealledto 
two serious diseases of tea in Ceylon, namely, gray blight, due to PesiaJozzia gulpini, 
and brown blight, caused by Colletotriehum cameUUe, 

Contributious to the knowledge of Melampsorella oaryophyllaoearum, P. 
Magnus (Ber. Dent. Hot. GeselJ., 17 (1899), No. 9, pp. 337-343, pi. 1 ).— Notes are given 
upon this fungus, and its relationship with other forms is discussed. 

Septoria graminum, parasitic on leaves of wheat, L. Mangin (Bui. Soo.Myool, 
France, 15 (1899), No. 2,pp. 108-129, figs. 9). —The parasitism of this fungus is claimed 
to be established and much injury may ho traced to its presence on the wheat. 

Recent studies on the brown rusts of cereals, .J. Eriksson (Ann. Soi. Nat. BoL, 
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8, $er., 9 (tS99), Nb$t 8-4, pp» 841-856; 5-6, pp, 857-890, pU. S), —Gives on aooonnt of the 
author's recent investigations. Essentially the same as a previons pnblioation 
(E. S. E., n,p.65i). 

The Pnocinias of the type P. hleraoil ooourxlng on CompoaitsB, E. Jacky 
(Zt$ehr, PJlanzenkrank,, 9 {1899), Nob. 4,pp. 193-884; 5, pp. 863-895, figs. iP).—Dis- 
cnsses the life history and speciaUzation of the species of Puccinia of this type. 

Notes on the JBoidla ooourring on the XTmbelliferas, O. Jukl {Oe/v.Kgl. Fei. 
Akad. F5rhandl,, 1899, No. l,p. 6; abe. in Cenibl. Baht. n. Par., 8. Abt., 6 {1899), No. 80, 
pp. 689, 690). 

On the identity of Ustllago vlrens and U. orysm, J. Omori {Bot. Mag. {.Tokyo], 
10 {1899), No. no, pi. 8,pp. 89,30; aha. in Bot. Centhl. Beihefie, 9 {1899), No. l,p. 5).—The 
author claims that these species are not identical as has been suiiposed by a number 
of otlier investigators. 

The smuts of Cynodon daotylon and their distribution, P. Magnus {Bui. Soc. 
Mycol. France, 15 (1899), No. 4, pp. 866-871, pi. 1). —Notes are given on a number of 
speoieH of Ustilago which are parasitic on Cynodon daotylon. Among those described 
are U. partigtiarieneia, U. cynodoniia, and U. dregeana. 

Sorghum blight, M. Kadais {Bui. Soc. Mycol. France, 15 {1899), No. 8,pp. 88-89). — 
The author discusses the cause of sorghum blight and concludes that it is due, at 
least in part, to certain yeasts. Details are given of his experiments to isolate the 
yeasts, their characteristics are described, and the parasitism oi‘ the organism as 
shown by inoculation experiments is affirmed. 

The fiingUB foes of fruits, B. 1). Halstkd {Pennsylvania Dept. Agr. lipt. 1898, pt. 1, 
pp. 488-501, figs. 11). —Pojnilar notes are given on a number of the moie common 
parasitii’ diseases of the apple, pear, peach, plum, cherry, and grape, together with 
suggestions for their prevention. Notes are also given on a number of parasitic 
diseases of siiiall fruits. 

Notes on some of the mildews which occur on fnilt trees {Carlenfiora, 49 
{1900), No. S,pp. 58-60,figs. 3). 

Gooseberry mildew held in check, V. 11. Hall and C. P. Ct.osr (Netv York State 
Sta. Hul. 161, popular ed.,pp. 4, fig. 1 ).—A popular edition of Bulletin 161 of the station 
(see p. 945). 

Plant diseases due to Monilia, P. Sorauer {Ztaohr. Pfianzenkrank., 9 {1899), No. 
4,pp. 885-235, pi. l,fig. 1). —An account of an attack on the apple is described. 

Morphological variations of Monilia due to the influence of culture media, 
F. Gukourn {Bui. Soc. Mycol. France, 15 {1899), No. 4,pp. 271-J79, figs, 5).—Describes 
a number of variations from normal growth that are attributed to the culture media 
in which the fungus was grown. 

Concerning the Monilia disease, P. Boraubr {Ber. Dent. Bot. Gesell., 17 {1899), 
No. 6,pp. 186-189). —Discusses Monilia as a cause of disease in a number of plants. 

A spot disease of olives in Portugal, V. d'Almeida {Bui. Soc. Mycol. l^'ance, 15 
{1899), No. 8 , pp. 90-94, figs. 8 ). —^Describes a disease of olive fruits due to Glaosporiuni 
olivarum. 

Concerning a sclerotium disease of the quince, H. C. Schellenberci {Btr. 
Deui. Bot. Gesell., 17 {1899), No. 6,pp. 805-815,pi. 1). 

Bladder rust of Pinus strobus, C. B. Plowright {Oard. Chron., 3. aer., SO {1899), 
No. 657, p. 94). —Gives an account of successful transfer of mcidiospores of Peridermivm 
strohi to currant leaves on which the nredo stage was noted within 3 weeks. The 
experiments were made in 1893. 

A disease of ornamental oonifers, W. G. Smith {Gard. Chron., 3. ser., 26 {1809), No. 
678, p. 354), — A. disease of Biota orientalis due to Pestalozzia funerea is described. A 
number of other oonifers are attacked and the most evident symptom of the disease 
is the withering of twigs and branches in otherwise healthy trees. The parasitism 
of the flingus is asserted, but more information regarding the method of infection is 
needed. Detective cultivation, unsuitable soil and climate are supposed to weaken 
the plan^ and assist in presenting the proper conditions for the disease. 
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On tbe detennination of the ftmgi whloli attack forest treee in Tndiaj J« B. 
Gamble (Indian Forester, 25 (1899), No. 11, pp. Notes are given on a nmn^ 

ber of parasitic and saprophytic fungi on Indian forest trees. 

The parasites of the trees in the Cambre forest, P. Ntpels (Ann* Boo. Beige 

Micros., 24 (1899),pp. 7-40,pis. 2), 

Cultures of Nectria, or parasitio tree canker, Bra (Compt. Bend. Acad, Sci. Paris, 
129 (1899), Ko.2,pp. fi^-ff(?).*-"Notes are given on cultures made of Neeiria diHssima, 
The character of the fungus as grown on nutrient media is described at some length, 
and analogioH between the cultures of this parasite and that causing cancer of 
human beings are pointed ont. 

An injurious effect of Bordeaux mixture, R. Thiele (ZUokr. Pflanzenkranh., 9 
(1899), No. 4, pp. 235, 230). —Gives an account of injury to pear foliage and fruit, due 
to the use of too strong solutions. 

Recent studies of Bordeaux mixture (Ztschr. Pflanzenlcrank., 9 (1899), Ng. 5, pp. 
317-220). —Compiled information relating to the making and application of Bordeaux 
mixture. 


EirrOMOLOQY. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the Association 
of Economic Entomologists ( V. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Division of Entomology 
Bid. J90, n. ser.^pp. 111^ figs. 4). —At this meeting, held in Golumbas, 
Ohio, August 18 anti 19, 1890, the following papers were read: 

The laisser faire philosophy applied to the insect problem^ O. L. Marlatt 
(pp. 5-19).—This paper constitutes the annual addrcMss of the president 
of the association. Tlie author states his belief to be that quarantine 
laws by State or National authority will ultimately prove iueffective in 
picventing the introduction or spread of injurious insects, and that no 
insect, when once introduced into a country, can be entirely extermi¬ 
nated by artificial means. He gives popular accounts of the more com¬ 
mon theories which have been suggested to account for the increased 
activity of introduced insects. It is suggested that the economic 
entomologist should properly confine his efforts to discovery and appli¬ 
cation of more effective practical methods, rather than attempt to pre¬ 
vent the further distribution of injurious insects. 

A remedy for gadflies: Borchinski^s recent discovery in Russia., with 
sonic American observations, L. O. Howard (pp. 24-28).—An abstract of 
Porchinski’s paper, whicli has been previously abstracted (E. 8. E., 11, 
p. 653). 

The present status of the caprifig ejoperiments in California, L. O. 
Howard (pp. 28-35).—The author gives a brief account of the work of 
the fig insect, Blastophaga grossorum, in fertilizing the Smyrna fig of 
commerce. A number of unsuccessful attempts to introduce this insect 
into California have been made within the past few years. In the 
spring of 1899, the Division of Entomology imported some fig insects 
and they were successfully colonized in California. The insects have 
bred abundantly for one generation. These experiments have shown 
that it is possible to introduce the fig insect into California, and it 
remains now to determine whether the time of appearance of differ¬ 
ent broods of the insect will be so changed in California as to require 
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otber impcHTlatioiis before making a permanent colonization of the fig 
insect. 

The arigindl home of the 8em JoeS eoaUj L. 0, Howard attd O. L, Mar- 
latt (pp. 36-39).—From a study of the literature of the subject and of 
cases of supposed original importation of the San Jos6 scale from Japan, 
tibe authors conclude that the evidence is not conclusive and that it 
would be quite as reasonable to suppose that the scale was carried from 
America to Japan as to suppose that it was originally imported into 
America from Japan. 

Voluntary entomologic service in New York State^ I. P. Felt (pp. 
39-43).—^The author reports the results of requesting reports from vol¬ 
untary observers in different parts of the State. A number of these 
observers had reported regularly each week regarding the relative 
numbers of various injurious insects, and the author believes that such 
information will be of considerable value. 

The Emory fumigator: A new method for handling liydrocyanic-aoid 
gas in orchards^ W. O. Johnson (pp. 43-45).—^The use of duck tents for 
covering trees was considered too expensive for the average fruit 
grower, and a cheaper apparatus for fumigation was therefore devised. 
This apparatus is in the form of a box covered with rawhide paper, 
except the top, to which a hood of duck was adjusted. The box was 
lifted over the tree and the duck hood then adjusted to the top. In 
introducing the chemicals the box was slightly tilted. For larger trees 
it was found advisable to construct the box with hinges so that it could 
be opened and placed around the tree. This apparatus was about two- 
thirds as expensive as the ordinary duck tent used for fumigating pur¬ 
poses. 

Insectary and office methodsj F. M. Webster (pp. 46-52).—A general 
discussion of methods of collecting and rearing insects, and of manage¬ 
ment of this material after it is mounted, together with the keeping of 
records and mapping of distribution areas. 

A probable remedy for the cranberry fireworm^ A, ff, Kirkland 
(pp. 53-55).—The larvm of Rhopobota vo/cciniana causes considerable 
damage to the cranberry crop of Massachusetts. The larvm of the first 
brood seldom cause much injury, while those of the second brood are 
often exceedingly destructive. Where the cranberry bogs can be flooded 
with water at the pro]>er season for destroying the larvm, this method 
is very effective, but in many cases it is impossible to use water in this 
way. Experiments were tried with arsenate of lead, which was used 
as a spray at the rate of 9 lbs. to 150 gal. of water. The first applica¬ 
tion was made in the early part of June. The second brood of Cater¬ 
pillars appeared during the first part of July, and a second application 
was made, the insecticide being used at the rate of 13^ lbs. to 150 gal. 
of water. Nearly all the larvm were destroyed, and a great saving in 
the cranberry crop was the result of this method. It was found that 
three men with a good outfit could spray 8 acres of cranberry bog in 10 
hours.* 
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An intere9ting outbreak of chinch bug in northern Ohio^ F. M. Wobeter 
(pp. 55,56).—^The chiuch bug bad been reported in 1880 from Oitroii 
Ooanty, Ohio. In the spring of 1809 this region was visited and was 
found to be more or less seriously iufested with the short-winged form 
of the chinch bug. 

Some inaecte of the year in Georgia, A, L, Quaintance (pp, 56-60),— 
Brief biological and economic notes upon the following insects: Cero~ 
toma trifurcata^ IHabroHca viftata^ iPoryphora iO-lineatay IHabrotica 
12-punctataj A Uorhina nitida^ Monocrepidius rcspertinu«y Ithycerua nove- 
boracewtift^ Amphicerus Incaudatm^ Soolytua rngulosua^ Heliothia armiger^ 
Diatrcea Haecharalia, Margaronia nitidalia^ M, hyalinatOj Plutella crud’ 
ferarum^ Pieria rapWj P, protodice^ Pluaia braaaiom^ Pionea rimdaalia^ 
Aphia hraaaicw^ Spiloaoma rirginica^ Phlegethontiua celem^ Aphia goaaypiiy 
Murganiia hiatrionicay Melittia aatyriniformia, and Anaaa iriatia. 

Notes of the year for New Yorkj E, P. Felt (pp. 60-62).—A brief account 
of the following noxious insects: Euvanesaa antiopoy Syatena frontaliay 
Cliaiocampa diaatruiy Galerucella luteolay Criooeria 12‘punctaiay and 
Cicada aeptendedm. 

Miacellaneoua entomological notesy W. G, Johnaon (pp. 62-68).—The 
author gives a brief report of the depredations of the following inju¬ 
rious insects: Nectarophora destructory Crambus caliginoaellusy Syatena 
tccniata blanduy Myodocha aerripesy Odontota doraaliay Lygua pratenaiSy 
Pemphigus acerifoliiy Vsylla pyricoUiy Pteronua ribeaii^ Conotrachelua 
nenuphar, Anthonomus signatuay Haltica chalybea, Ceddomyia deatructor, 
Notolophus leucoatigma, Thyridopteryx ephemeraformia, Colopha ulmicola. 
Sphinx catalpWy Galerucella luteola, Dataua integerrma, Aphia goaaypii, 
A. forbesiy A. prunicola, IHabrotica vittata, Aspldiotna pernicioau8y 
Lecaniumnigrofaadatum, Mytilaapispomorum, Chionaspia furfurua, Tri- 
bolium confusum, Epheatia Icuehniella, Tenebroidvs mauritanicu8y Silvanus 
aurinamenaia, Murgantia histrionica, Crioceris asparagi, Pluaia braaaicce, 
Pieris rapw, Doryphora lOdineata, and Epicauta vittata, 

Placets of the year In Ohio, F. M, Webster and C. W, Mally (pp. 68- 
73).—Brief notes on the following insects: Dtplosis tritid, IHabrotica 
longicornisy Thripa tabad, Epicauta vittata, Melanoplua bivittatus, Fidia 
viticida, Macrodactylus subspinosus, Exartema permundana^ E^faaciata, 
OnQfptilua tennidaotylua, Colaspis brunnea, Crioceris asparagi, Murgantia 
hiatrionica, Selandria vitis, Eudemis botrana, Hadena devaatatrtx, Lygus 
praUnaisy Chrameaua icoriw, Gymnetron teter, Agromyza wndventria, and 
Laverna gleditschiclla. 

Temperature control of scale insects, C. L, Marlatt (pp. 73-76).—The 
author believes that either a cold damp (dimate or an excessively hot 
and dry climate is unfavorable to the development of scale insects, 
while a climate which presents a moderate amount of heat and moisture 
is most favorable for the growth and multiplication of these insects. 
It is suggested that possibly the scale covering is less dense in warm 
latitudes than in colder climates, and that consequently scale insects 
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ftttffer more severely from a sudden fall in temiterature in tlie former 
than in the latter regions. 

An account of Aspidioius oatremjormis^ C. L. Marlatt (pp. 76-82, figs. 
4).—^This article is the same in its essential features as an article pre¬ 
viously abstracted (E. S. R., 11, p. 274). 

Fatal temperature for gome eocdds in Georgia^ W, M, Scott (yp. 82-86).— 
The main facts of this article were previously published by the author 
in his report as State entomologist (E. S. R., 11, p. 368). 

Tlie destruction of hairy caterpillars by birdsj F, JET. Forbush (pp. 85- 
93).—Thirty-eight diflferent observers have made reports upon the feed¬ 
ing habits of birds with reference to hairy caterpillars, and these reiwrts 
are briefly summarized in the present paper. The author believes that 
actual observation of the feeding habits of birds in the field furnishes 
valunble evidence to supplement the results obtained in the study of 
the contents of birds’ stomachs. The present i)aper is confined largely 
to observations made upon the gypsy moth, the brown-tail caterpillai*, 
the tent caterpillar, and the forest tent caterpillar. The hairs of the 
brown-tail caterpillar are of the stinging sort and produce x)ainful irri¬ 
tation when they come in contact with the hand. The caterpillars were 
eaten, however, in large numbers by various species of birds. A list of 
birds is given which includes those that have been actually observed 
feeding upon hairy caterpillars. The list includes 46 species. 

The destructive pea louse^ a new and important economic species of the 
genus Necfarophora^ W. 0, Johnson (pp, 94-98).—In May, 1899, the 
author’s attention was first called to the destructive work of a plant 
louse widt h, upon investigation, x)roved to be a new species and which 
is called Nectarophora destructor. The insects attack the young pea- 
vines and multijily with such rapidity that the vines are often killed 
outright. The insects have also been found upon sweet peas. From 
the method which is usually adopted in cultivating it is evident 
that the discovery of an efl'ective remedy would be a difficult matter. 
It was found that a 16 to 30 i)er cent solution of kerosene and water 
destroyed the insects very thoroughly. Whale-oil soap and tobacco 
dust were also etfective, but these remedies are expensive as applied to 
pea fields. The author found that a large proportion of the plant lice 
were destroyed by their insect enemies. Among these enemies the 
most important were the syrphus flies, the lady beetles, and lace-winged 
flies. In some instances the syrphus flies were present in very unusual 
numbers. No hymenopterous parasites were reared from the i>lant 
lice. A few of the plant lice died of what appeared to be a bacterial 
disease, but this matter is not yet determined. 

The stalk worm: A new enemy to young tobacco^ W, G. Johnson (pp. 
99-102).—The larvm of Grambus caliginosellus were found eating the 
stems of tobacco just at the surface of the ground or boring in the 
stems. Ordinarily but one larva was found in a single stem. The 
Insects attacked corn and were very destructive to this crop, as well as 
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to tobacco. The author believes that this insect is most likely to be 
found in tobacco fields which were previously sown to timothy or other 
grass^ and recommends, therefore, that tobacco growers avoid planting 
tobacco upon grass or timothy sod. 

An improvement in the manufcuiture of arsenate of lead^ A, H. Kirkland 
(pp. 102,103).—It was found that by using nitrate of lead in the place 
of acetate of lead for neutralizing the arsenate of soda, a larger per¬ 
centage of arsenic was obtained and at a smaller cost. 

Recent work against the gypsy moth, E, JET. Forhush (pp. 104-107).— 
The State of Massachusetts has expended $1,155,000 in its warfare 
against the gypsy moth. During 1899 most attention was paid tobnr- 
]ap])ing, and about 2,500,000 trees were burlapped during the sd'ason. 
Ifew colonies of the gypsy moth were discovered in Newton and 
Georgetown. 

A destructive tan-hark beetle, A,F. Burgess (pp. 107, 108).—The larvae 
of JHnoderus suhstriatus were found in great numbers in xdles of tan 
bark which had been purchased in Nova Scotia in 1897. It was recom¬ 
mended that the tan bark be fumigated, but the exx)euse was consid¬ 
ered by the owners to be too great, and the infected bark was therefore 
ground up as quickly as possible. 

Some insects of the year 1898, B. H. Pettit (Michigan Sta, Bui, 
175, pp. 341-373, figs, 20). —This bulletin contains brief economic notes 
on the following insects: Schistocerca amerhana^ Thrips tahaci, Broohy- 
metia annulata, Phoxoptera compiana, Ihpressaria persicaella, Clisi- 
ocampa disstria, Empretia stimulea, Aspidisea splendoriferella, 
LithocoUetis lutetiella, L. cincinnatiella, Pegomyia vicina, Gecidomyia 
destructor, Ghrysomela suturalis, Magdalis armicoUis, Scolytus rugulosus, 
llarpiphorus maculatus, Bruchophagus funebris, Keuroterus q-saltatorius, 
and Camponotus pennsylvanicus. 

The larva^ of Depressaria persicccdla were found to feed to a consid¬ 
erable extent upon the leaves of peaches. They form loose nets by 
binding the peach leaves together with a fine silk thread. The larvae 
were observed on July 3 and also on September 17, and are therefore 
probably two brooded. The insect was referred to Miss M. E. Murt- 
feldt, and she considered it a new species. Her description is included 
in the author’s account. Among artificial remedies the author recom¬ 
mends sx^rayiiig with Paris green, and destruction of the nests which 
are sufficiently conspicuous to render their detection easy. 

The author found that the larvte of Aspidisea splendoriferella in tying 
up their cases for the winter did not attach them to cherry leaves, but 
almost without exception to evergreen trees near at hand or to the 
twigs and bark of the cherry. 

As a means for combating Magdalis armicoUis the author recom¬ 
mends the use of trap poles of green elm to be set in the ground near 
the trees which one wishes to protect. These insects preferably lay 
their eggs in dying trees, and are led to deposit them in such trap 
poles and may thus be destroyed by burning the poles. 
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' Ibe aatiiior giveB fixnnidas and direotioiis for use of various 
iusecticides, including whale-oil soap, pyrethruin, hellebore, arseiiiteof 
lead, Paris green, and carbon bisnlphid. Some experiment were con¬ 
ducted in the treatment of beet seed with this latter substance. Four 
lots of seed were treated in different ways. Lot No. 1 was exposed for 
24 hours to the action of the gas used at a rate of 2 dr. of liquid to a 
cubic foot of space. XiOt 2 was exposed for 24 hours to an atmosphere 
saturated with the gas. Lot 3 was untreated and reserved as a check 
upon the others. Lot 4 was exposed for 48 hours to an atmosphere 
saturated with the gas. In lot 1, 93 per cent of the seeds germinated 
at the end of two weeks; in lot 2, 7G per cent germinated; in lot 3, 
which was the check, 93 per cent germinated; and in lot 4, 50 per cent 
germinated. Exposure to the gas at a rate of 2 dr. of liquid to the 
cubic foot of space seemed to accelerate the germination without 
injuring the seed. 

Supplementary report of the zoologist, H. T. Feunalb {PimnsyU 
vania Dept, Agr, Rpt J898,pi. l^pp. 37J-443^fig8,19 ),—Since very little 
literature on the economic entomology of Pennsylvania is available for 
the farmers of the State, the author has undertaken the preparation of 
brief popular accounts of a large number of injurious insects. Under 
the head of insects injurious to wheat, economic and biological notes 
are given on the following insects: The Hessian fly, the wheat midge, 
the wheat-stem maggot, the jointworm, the wheat-stem sawfly, the 
army worm, wireworms, grain aphis, Angoumois grain moth, and the 
granary weevil. These insects are for the most part figured, and brief 
descriptions are given of their appearance, habits, life history, and the 
remedies which have proved most effective against them. 

Undel the caption ^‘cabbage insects” (p.393), the author discusses 
the following insects from an economic standpoint: Cabbage worm, 
zebra (caterpillar, the cabbage-root maggot, and the harlequin cabbage 
bug. 

Under the head of fruit insects ” (p. 403), the following insects are dis¬ 
cussed: The codling iiiotli, the apple tree tent caterpillar, the cecroi^ia 
moth, the round-headed apple-tree borer, peach-tree borer, peach-twig 
borer, and plum curculio. 

The author has devoted some attention to household insects, and 
under this head (p. 418) has given an account of the following insects: 
The buffalo beetle, the black carpet beetle, clothes moths, cockroaches, 
and ants. 

A discussion of a few miscellaneous insects is given in a separate 
section (p. 426), including ecconoraic accounts of the following specues: 
The corn worm, the walking stick, the rose chafer, and the striped 
cucumber beetle. 

Formulas are given (p. 435) for the preparation of some of the more 
common insecticides, such as Paris green, London purple, arsenate of 
lead, keros< ne emulsion, whale-oil soap, Bordeaux mixture, and ammo- 
niacal copper carbonate. 
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The autlior i^vos a brief discussion of the relationship between para¬ 
sites and their hosts Tt is contended that parasites can not be 
depended ui>on to exterminate the host insects, but they may have the 
effect of checking their sudden unlimited multiplication. The Oatalpa 
sphinx (Ceratomia caialpw) is reported as having caused considerable 
damage to Catali)a trees near Media. The author recommends that this 
insect be controlled by the use of a Paris green spray upon such trees 
as are not too large and by the collection of the egg masses. 

The pear and apple-leaf blister moth, F. Y. Theohald {Jour. 
Southeast Agr. CoLj Wye^ 1899^ No. 8,pp. 5 ).—The author gives 

a general account of the damages caused by this species, Cemiostoma 
Hcitella. The x)lant8 upon which the insect dei>redates are the sloe, 
hawthorn, apple, pear, and mountain ash. The insect seems to show a 
preference for the hawthorn, but is quite injurious to the apple and pear. 
The larvic mine in the leaves of these trees and produce rather regular 
blotches, which are most conspicuous on the upper surface of the leaf. 
These blotches attain a diameter of one-half inch. The attack upon 
the leaves begins during the latter x>art of May, but is most active in 
July and August. The insect is api)arently two brooded, the adult 
appearing at the end of Aiiril and again in June and July. The author 
describes and figures the various stages of this insect, and gives a brief 
account of its geographical distribution. 

Paraffin and soap were sprayed upon the leaves without any effect. 
Arsenate of lead sprayed upon the leaves at about the time when the 
eggs are deposited seemed to have a beneficial effect. 

The relation of honeybees to practical horticulture, W. R. LAyKNiiY {Jour, 
Columhus JTort, Soc., li {^1899), No, S^pp. 149-Vi4 ).—In this ])ai»er the author records 
anumhcT of observatioiis upon the activity of bees in visiting the tloweis of culti- 
vatiMl fruits. It was observed that the red raspberry was visited most freijiiently by 
bees and that other fruits were visited less iiequontly, as in the following series: 
Blackbeiry, pluui, cherry, black-cap raspberry, apjde, goos(‘berry, ]>eacb, pear, cur¬ 
rant, and stiawberr}. Tables aie presented, giving the weights of outgoing bees, 
honey-collecting bees, and pollen-laden bees. 

Dickers theory on the development of bees, A, Thuma {('eala^ LUUf Ilospoddfakij 
7 (1899)f No 7, pp, —A general discussion of tli<» arguments for and against 

the ])arttienogeuctic origin of drones. 

Lome harmful household insects, H. T. Fernald (J^ennsylrania Jhpi, Agr, Jiul, 
IGjfiys. '?).—This is a reprint from Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
Report for 1H9S, pt. 1, ji. 118. 

Notes on Ohio insects injurious to stored vegetable products, J. S. Hink 
(Jour, Columbus IJort. Soc., 14 (1899), No, 3, pp, 130, 131 ),—Brief notes on a number 
of insects which were observc'd to bo injurious to stored vegetable ]>roducts in Ohio. 

The zonal distribution of Coleoptera, T. D. A. Cockerell (Nino Mexico 8ta, Jiul, 
28, pp, 135-179 ),—This bulletin is a continuation ot Bulletin 24 of the station (E. 8. K. 
10, p. 324), and contains tables whiih show the distribution of the different families 
of Coleoptera, with the exception of the Cicindelidir and Carabidie. The region in 
which these insects were found is believed to belong to the Upper Sonoran Life Zone. 

The insects of the year, F. L. Harvey {Maine 8ta, Rpt. 1898, pp, 125-130),---Bnef 
notes on a number of common injurious insects. 

Report of the entomologist, H. Tr^on {(Queensland Dept, Agr, lipf, 1898-99, pp. 
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rejiort the author gives hrief iiottss ou the injurious iusecls of a great 
variety of eeononiio plants* Gkiod success is reported in con uection with experiments 
in trapping the grub pest of sugar cane. 

Farm peats, J. Fi^btousii {Ottawa: 8, K J)aw$on, 1899, pp. SO), —This pamphlet 
presents brief, popular accounts of the following insects: Tent caterpillar, San Jos^ 
scale, Rooky Mountain locust, wheat-stem maggot, cabbage-root maggot, X)ea moth, 
carrot rust fly, turnip aphis, gray flruit worm, and codling moth. The remedies 
which have been found effective in each case are recommended for use. 

Insects, J. M. Southwick {Rhode Island State Bd, Agr, Bpt, 1898^ pp, 83-94, jigs, 
6 ).—This paper contains notes on the jiotato beetle, oankerworm, codling moth, and 
tent caterpillar, with general directions for spraying and formulas for making Paris- 
green spray and kerosene emulsion. 

A contribution to the study of mosquitoes, G. Nok {Bui, So<\ Knt, ItaU, St 
{1899), No, 1-4, pp. J3S-S6S), —This account contains descriptive and biological notes 
on the following species of mosquitoes: Culex Jicalhii, C, mimeticus, C, malaria', C, 
pulchriiarsis, C, alhopunctatus, and C, nemorosus. 

Twenty species of Italian Culioidas, £. Ficalbi {Bui, Soo, Ent, Ital,, SI {1899), 
No, 1-4, pp, 46-S34, jigs. 89), —In this article the author discusses methods of collect¬ 
ing and preserving mosquitoes and gives a general characterization of the family 
Culicida*. Detailed notes by way of description and accounts of the habits and life 
history and economic importance of 20 species of Italian i'^ulicidie are given. These 
species belong to the genera Anopheles and Culex. The author also discusses the 
geographical distribution of the siiecies. The following species are treated in this 
article: Anophelespseudopictus, A. superpictas, A, olaviger. A, hi/urcaius, Culex peiti- 
ciliaris, C, omatus, C, oantans, C. resans, C, nemorosus, C, puloriiarsis, C, alhopunctatus, 
C. annulatus, C, glaphyropterus, C, spatJiipalpis, C, riohiardii, C. elegans, C, pipiens, C, 
modestus, C, impudieus, and C, hortensis. 

White grubs and the productiveness of meadows, K. Santiiuckk {Ceskv JAsty 
Ifospoddf'sW, 7 {1899), Nos, 9, pp, 168-170; 6, pp, 217, 218) —The larvu* of a species of 
Melolontha were observed to attack llromus crecta, Jira cwspitosa, Rumex, Scabiosa, 
Salvia, etc. The larva* were parasitized by a species of Botrytis. 

The clover-root mealy bug, R. II. Pettit {Canad, Ent,, 31 {1899), No, 10, pp. 279, 
280, jig, 1). —Notes on Daotylopius trifolii. 

Some insects injurious to wheat, II. T. Fkunali> {Pennsylvania Dept, Agr, Bui, 
46, pp, 24, figs, 7), —This is a reprint from Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
Report for 1898, pt. 1, p. 374. 

Common cabbage insects, H. T. Feiinali> {Pennsylvania Dept, Ayr. Bui. 48, pp. 
14, figs, 3), —This is a rejiriut from Pennsylvania Department Agriculture Report 
1898, pt. 1, p. 393. 

Cranberry pests and how to combat them, .1. S. Bisiior {Fruit Growers* Assoc, 
Nova Scotia Itpt, 1899, pp, 9S^103). —^Notes on the fireworm, iVuit worm, and the 
cranberry spanworm. Against the iireworm the author recommends the following 
remedies: Flooding the vines in June for 60 hours; spraying with tobacco, Paris 
green, or arsenate of lead for the fruit worm, spraying with Paris green just after 
the setting of the berries; for the spanworm, it is recommended that the vines be 
sprayed with Paris green or arsenate of lead. 

Descriptiona of Australian Curculionidee with notes on previously described 
species, A. M. Lea {Trans, Hoy, Soc. South Australia, 23 {1899), No, 2, pp. 137-197), 

Some inemets attacking fruit and fruit trees, H. T. Fbrnald {Pennsylvania Dept, 
Agr, Bui. 47, jip, 19, figs. 5), —A reprint from Pennsylvania Department of Agriculture 
Report for 1898, i>t. 1, p. 403. 

Notes on two new species of Aphids, G. B. Buckton {Indian Mus. Notes, 4 
{1899), No.'5,pp, 277, 278, pi, 1), — Chaifophorus maoulatus attacks Medicago sativa in 
India, and Bhizohius jujuhee is injurious to the roots of Zigyphus jujuha. 

The pear-tree aphis (Laohnus pyri), O. B. Buckton and E. E. Gkkkn {Indian 
Mas. Notes, 4 {1899), No. 5, pp. 274-276, pi. I).— This insect is re|»ortcd as very inju- 
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xiuua to paiic trees iu parts of Ceylon. Lairge qnalitities of ltOBsy4nw «M s so ti l Bt lsd i 
by ibis species and the branches and tranks of the trees become ooTcred with this 
substance. The insect api>ear8 io l>e viviparous. The attack is made on stems and 
branches^ and the authors roconimend the use of soap washes against the insect. 

Some injurious scale insects, W. Nkweu. {Towa Sia, BuL 4S, pp. 14S-^17€, jlg§, 
SI). —In this Imlletiu the author has given brief descriptions and an account of the 
life history, habits, and economic importance of tbe following insects: CkUma$pi$ 
furfurufi, C. amerioanaj C. oriholobis, C. BaUois, pinifolii, IHa$pi$ roioi, MffHlaapii 
pomorvm, Aspidiotua ancylua, A. farhaai, A. pemioiaaua, A. aabi^mi, A, Jloua, J, rapax, 
A. hederet, Leoanium spp., Pulvinaria innumerahilia, Diaotplopiua long^ilia, and Z>. 
deatructor. 

Illustrations are given iu the text of the majority of these insects. The author 
gives formulas and suggestions conoerning the making and application of the insec¬ 
ticides which lire iu more common use against scale insects. ^ 

Three common orchard scales, J. B. Smith (New Jeraey Staa. BhI. 140f pp, 16, 
ftga. 9). —Tliis bnllotiii gives a popular account of the life history, habits, and means 
of controlling the oyster-shell bark-loube, scurvy scale, and San .7o86 scale. Among 
the remedies recommended against the San Jos^ scale, and against scale insects in 
generjil, may he mentioned whale-oil soap, kerosene, cither diluted with water or in 
pure condition, and crude petroleum. 

Chrysomphalus ficus and C. minor, 1*. Margiial (Beprint from Bttl. Soc. But, 
IVance, 1899, No. pp. S). —These scale insects are reported hy the author as hav¬ 
ing been recently introduced into Algeria and apparently established there. 

The San Joad scale and other scale insects, H. T. Feknald (Pennaylrania Dept. 
Agr. Jittl. 43, pp. QOjflga, i?),—This bulletin contains a general account of the appear- 
anc(, life histoi^, food habits, distribution, and remedies to be adopted against tbe 
folloN> ing insects: San Jo8(^ scale, oyster-shell bark-louse, scurvy scale, peach diaspis 
(JHnapia lanalua), JKroaa’, Japidioiua Juglana-rcgia>, A.anoylua, and Tueoanium peraioo\ 

American fruit and San Joad scale, K. Polak ({'eak4 Liaiy Hoapodd^ak^, 0 (1S9S), 
No. (j, pp. '314-317, figa. 6). —Brief notes on San .load scale and a number of other 
relutc'd scales as occurring on American fruit. 

The San Josd scale and related species, li. I^ohmann (Sohr. Naturw. Ver. Schlea- 
wig-JTolxiein, 11 (1898), No. pp. 374-S79). —Brief notes on Aapidioiua oaUeaformia, 
Porphyrophorapolonica. Coccus cadi, i\ Jaoca, etc. 

Insect pests amendment act, 1898 (Jour. Ihpt. Agr. Weai. Australia, 1899, Deo,, 
pp. I't-ll, figa. S). —Notes on the San Josd scale, fruit fly, and the inspection of 
pat king cases. 

The workings of the San Josd scale law, S. A. Forbks (Prana. lUinois Hori. 
Soc., 11 . ser., 33 (1899), pp. 130-199 ).—According fo an Illinois law approved in April, 
1899, the State entoniologist is required f o iu8]>ect all nurseries iu the State once each 
year. A tolerably comi)lotc list of nuiseries was secured and 4 inspectors have been 
placed iu the field in difieront paits of the State. Considerable treatment of trees 
has boon done both by spraying and fumigation. The author believes that the law 
is a gooS. one and that its ouforcenient will be to the advantage of horticulture in 
the State. 

An injurious oaddice fly, F. B. Harvey (Maine Sia. lipt, 1898, pp. 133-134).—K 
caddice 11 y belonging to the genus JJmnex>hilus is reported as having caused great 
damage to water lilies. The larvae were rather thoroughly checked hy handpicking 
and no further trouble has resulted from their attacks. 

^ SToteB on and descriptionB of the male of CosloBtoma immane and of a new 
Bpeciea of leaf-mining moth, J. G. O. Teppkr ( Trana. Boy. Soc. South Australia, 33 
(1899), No. 3, pp. 378-380). — Neptiouea nigrimnaella is reported as injuring the leaves 
of Kennedya uigricana. 

Description of a new parasitio Taohinid fly from Ceylon, D. W. Coquilijctt 
(Indian Mna. Notes, 4 (1899), No, 3, p, 379, pi, J). — Exoriaia helei'uaUv is described as 
A parasite bred from ffpfgrpfia> glf^gala. 



jEklJotloiM mHWptfl— , F. L. Hahvby (Maine S$a. Mpt 180$, pp, 118^181, pi. J?dl^ 

iletmuf moniUtri$ and hartentU were observed daring varloos stages of tbeir 

development fbeding upon radishes. Tbeir attacks caused excrescences npon the 
exterior of the radishes. A number of other species of myriapods were observed in 
the greenhoases, bat were not seen in the act of injuring radishes. Brief descrip¬ 
tions luid biological notes are given concerning the 2 species mention od, as well 
as of lulus ffirffatus, Paraiulus immaculatus, and Orihomorpka gracilis. As remedies 
against these pests the author recommends hand picking. It is stated that more 
injury is done in subirrigated than in surface watered beds. 

Combating the animal parasites of cultivated plants by means of their nat¬ 
ural enemies, A. Zimmkumann (Cenihl. Baht. h . Par., 8. Aht., 5 (1899), Nos. ^S, pp. 
S01’~809; 84, pp. 888-^41). —The author gives a review of the literature of the snbject, 
together with a bibliography. The question is treated under the following heads: 
The natural enemies belonging to the animal kingdom, protection and artificial 
breeding of natural enemies, and importation of natural enemies flrom foreign conn- 
tries. Special attention is given /osrya purohasi, Aspidiotus pernioiosus, Lecanium 
riride, Phylloxera rastatrix, etc. 

Annual report of the instructor in fruit culture, A. H. Bemson^ (Qnceneland 
Dept. Agr. Bpt. 1898-99, pp. 89-44). —The author reports on experiments in the use of 
hydrocyanic gas and the destruction of scale insects, and npon work in controlling the 
San Jos^ scale. In fighting this insect, the author painted the trees with sulphate 
of lime thickened with fine flour, and followed this treatment with a kerosene emulsion 
spray. A mixture of snlphid of soda and whale-oil soap also proved effective. 

Methods for the proteotion of crops from Insects and fungi, H. T. Fkiinald 
(Penneylrania Dept. Agr. Bui. 49, p.80). —A brief ontline of nkethods to be adopted 
in protecting field and garden crops from common insect and fungus diseases. 

mie timely plowing of stubbles and its influence upon certain diseases of 
cereals, M. Hollrung (Jahreaher. Vers. Stat. Pflamenschuiz, Tlalle, 10 (1898), pp. 
89-84). —The author discusses the iufiueuce of this method in contioiling diseases of 
cereals caused l>y Osoinisfrii, Cecidomyia destructor, Heterodera schachiii, graiiii aphis, 
Cephus pygmcBus, Thrips cerealium, and the fungi LeptosphaHa herpotrichoides, Ophi~ 
oholus hetpotrithus, and species of Septoria. 

The author concludes that, where it is possible, the stubble should be plowed under 
deeply iniinediately after the harvest. 

Disinfection of grape stock against phylloxera (Mesaager Agr., 4. aer., lo (1899), 
No. l^tPp. 478,474). —Recommends immersion for five minutes in water at .5.3^ C. 

Recent developments in spraying, F. C. Sears (Fruit Growers^ Aasoc. Nova 8rotia, 
Bpt. 1899, pp. 16-19). —Notes on the preparation and application of insecticides and 
on the San Josd scale. 

Modem methods of spraying, A. U. Kirkland (Appendix Maine Bd. Agr. Bpt. 
1898, pp. 69-79). —A popular account of insecticides and spraying machines, with 
directions for treatment against some common injurious species of insects. 

FOODS—AHIXAL PBODUCTIOK. 

Sjqperiments upon the digestibility of bread with men, O. D. 

Woods and L. H. Merrill (Maine 8ta. Rpt. 1898^ pp. 173^195).—In 
cooperatiou with this Department a number of experiments were made 
on the digestibility by man of white bread and milk, graham bread and 
milk, and entire-wheat bread and milk. In some of the experiments 
butter and sugar were also eaten. The experiments were conducted by 
the usual Inethods. The balance of income and outgo of nitrogen was 
also determined. (See following abstract.) 

The digestibiUty of bread, C. D. Woods and L. H. Merrill (AfaiMc 
Sta^ Ept^l896j pp. 196^B07).^ Assuming that 08 |>er cent of the protein 
20915—No. 10-5 
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and carbohydrates^ 09 per cent of the fat iu milk, 09 t>er cent of tlie 
fsbt in butter, and 08 per cent of the carbohydrates in sugar is diges* 
tible, the authors calcnlate the digestibility of bread alone iu the 
experiments noted in the article above, when the bread was consumed 
as pai t of a mixed diet. In these experiments the fuel value of the 
food and feces was determined and the heat of combustion of the urine 
was calculated. Making use of the data obtained, the percentage ot 
energy of the food which was utilized in the body was calculated. The 
average results of all the exiierinients follow: 


IHqestibiUty of dtfferetU ktnda of bread by man 






^eats 

Kinds of i<KKl 

Protein 

Fat 

C&rbo 

drates 

of 

oombuB* 




lion. 


Per etnt 

Per cent 

7Vr cent 

Per cent 

White broad alo’io (avorago of 4 etporimonts) . 

82 0 

70 7 

98 4 

92 2 

Wldto ]>nad oonsuiiRd with milk (aAorage of 0 experiments) 

88 8 

66 6 

98 2 

94 8 

Ot nham bread (ousumed w itli milk (averageof flexperiments) 
Entire wheat brearl i ousumed a ith milk (averageof 5ex|>eii 

77 0 

58 1 

92 4 

88 0 

iiioutB) .. .. ... 

86 6 

46 2 

* 97.2 

94 0 


Skimmed milk vs. water in bread making, C. T). Woods and 
L.H. Merrill {Maine Sta, Hpt JsQS^pp, 213-218), — According to the 
authors skim milk is not usually appreciated in the household. Its 
comparatively high food value is i>ointed out, as well as the fact that it 
may be prohi ably used in making bread and other articles of diet. The 
composition of bread made with water and with skim milk was deter¬ 
mined. The average results follow: 

Composition of bread made with waUr and with skim milk. 


Kind ol bread 1 

Watei 

l*rotelii 
(NxO 25) 

Fat 

lcarboh> 

1 drates a 

1 

Carbohy- 

drates.D 

Ash 

Heats of 
oombus 
tion de 
teriuined 

Water bread (average of .1 

anah se s) . 

Skim milk broad (a^erage ot 

3 anahses) 

J‘er et 
iU 44 

{7 97 

7*e r et 

8 93 

9 98 

Per et 

1 07 

04 

Per ot 

49 69 j 

49 82 

Per et 

50 48 

60.72 

Per et 
.87 

1 1 29 

Oaloriee 

c2,694 

al, 710 


aLHtiniateil by clifforeiioe asHummc protein =N X6 26 
h LHtimated b> differciic o assuming protein—N X 5 7 
rAAorngi ot twod(tenniiiation6. 


Work of Repsteiner and Spirig on the digestibility of bread made 
with water and with skim milk is quoted in detail (B. S. R.,0, p. 081), 
and experiments on the digestibility of such breads in a pepsih solu¬ 
tion are reported. It was found that on an average 04.7 per cent of 
the bread made with water was digestible and 94.21 per cent of that 
made with skim milk. 

Skimmed-niilk broad contains more protein (musolo-forming food) than water 
bread. Skimmed-nulk bread is as completely digested as water bread. The nse of 
skimmed milk in bread making utilizes a valuable waste product of the dairy.'^ 

Preservatives in canned foods offered for sale in North Caro¬ 
lina, W. A. Withers and H, W. Primrose {North Carolina Sta. BnL 






369-374)*^'0»e aatboni examined a anmber of aamplee of 
eaati^ )i;oods. Of 11 eamplee of fruit, »U were foond to contain 
loeservatives, bnt no mention of this fact was made on the label. Of 
tbe 20 eamplee of TAgetables examined, 12 were found to contain pre- 
aeTTatives, and the fact was not mentioned on tbe label. One sample 
each of clams, saneage, steali, potted tongue, and 2 samples each of oys¬ 
ters and salmon were examined, bnt no added preservative was found. 

**As a Bummary of the whole it may be stated that no added preservative was found 
in the canned nieatS; but that 100 per cent of the canned fruits and 00 per cent of 
the canned vegetables contained salicylic acid, and that 18 per cent of the ftuits 
and 10 per cent of the vegetables contained in addition sulphurous acid. 

** Metals were not tested for in all the samples, bnt they were found iu several of 
those where tests were made for them. 

view of these facts the wisdom of the State legislation on the subject of ft»od 
adulteration is apparent.’’ 

Dietary atadiaa of negroes in eastern Virginia in 1897 and 
1898, H. B. FBTSSEiiL and Isabel Bevibb ( U. S, Dept Agr.j Office of 
JBaperiment Stations But 71y pp. 45j pis. 3). 

Dietary studies among the negroes in 1897^ M. B. Frissell (pp. 1-26.)— 
Dietary studies were made with 12 negro families in the region border¬ 
ing the Great Dismal Swamp. Most of the families had very limited 
means. 

Dietary studies among the negroes in 1898^ Isabel Bevier (pp. 27-46).— 
The author reports 7 dietary studies of negro families residing in Eliza¬ 
beth City County. Some of the families had been brought to a great 
degree under tbe influence of Hampton Institute. Others had not had 
the benefit of such training. In some instances the resources of the 
families were very limited; in other cases the income was fairly large. 
The studies in this and the preceding section of the bulletin are dis¬ 
cussed iu some detail and the results compared with those obtained in 
other regions. 

Coat, nuirionts, andfael value of food per man per day in dietary tdudite in riryinia. 


Distary of a negro family near Franklin, Va.. 
Do. 


Dietary of a negro famiW in Haiuyton, Va 
Dietary of a negro ftimiiy near Hampton, Va 

Do. 

Dietary of a negro family in Hampton, Va... 

Do. 

Do. 

Dietary of a negro family near Hampton, Va. 


^ Prot«„. 

OmU, Qrama. Grama, Grama Oaloriea, 

7 05 181 400 3,245 

0 70 141 372 3.145 

10 122 167 403 4,075 

8 150 180 575 4,770 

4 50 80 218 1,880 

6 55 160 314 8,000 

20 160 220 617 5,350 

5 70 108 343 2.650 

16 140 210 516 4,635 

11 117 225 608 5,065 

6 114 153 330 *8,280 

18 117 169 410 8.780 

21 188 135 506 8,875 

16 104 163 346 8,860 

12 140 110 871 8,120 

11 105 152 574 4,200 

0 74 104 484 4,000 

9 85 123 407 3,160 

16 182 182 542 4,465 


Average of 10 negro fkuniUee in Virginia. 



11 


8,745 
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** It would seem that, Jiid«ing solely by the amount of nutdeiita^ the negro Ihmlli tll 
in Virginia were on the ayerage more abundantly fed than those studied in Alohmna* 
[E. 8. R., 9, p. 160.] The fuel value of the food was^ if anything, more than suffi¬ 
cient for their daily needs, although the majority of the people studied Were at 
active exercise in the fields. The quautity of protein was as large os is found in the 
average diet of the ordinary white i>eraon. 

'^It is interesting to note that in the negro families who had come more or less 
under the influence of Tnskegee and Hampton Normal institutes the diet was more 
or less modified. . . . The diet of these families resembles quite closely that of 
the ordinary white family under similar conditions, both as regards variety of food 
materials and as regards the amounts of nutrients. . . . 

^^Tho range in the quantity of nutrients per man per clay in the different studies 
is much larger than is ordinarily found among families in very miioh the same oou- 
ditions as were the families studied. A possible reason for this large variation was 
suggested by the observed fact that when there was plenty of food cm hand large 
cinantities were consumed by the different families, after which, during a period of 
less plentifnl food, much smaller amounts would be consumed, without apparent 
discomfort or ill results.^’ 

Bffacts of borax and boracic acid on the human ayatem, O. 

LiEBBEiOH {London: J, and A, Churchill^ 1899^ pp, 44 ^ plft. 2 ). —In this 
article, which is translated from the German, the author summarizes 
the history of borax and boric acid, the uses of these materials in medi¬ 
cine, quotes the results of a number of experiments with men and ani¬ 
mals, and reports experiments in which dogs, guinea pigs, and rabbits 
were fed different quantities of boric acid, bicarbonate of soda, and 
saltpeter; metabolism experiments with dogs fed boric acid; tests of 
the influence of borax, carbonate of soda, and saltpeter on the fer¬ 
ments of saliva; of borax, bone acid, and saltpeter on pepsin and 
hydrochloric acid; and of these materials and carbonate of soda on 
extract of pancreas and on emulsine. The effect of boric acid and 
borax on the ciliary epithelium of a frog, and of boric acid, borax 
(water-free), soda (water-free), saltpeter, and common salt on the 
gastric and intestinal epithelium of dogs was also tested. According 
to the author the use of borax in medicine has been generally found to 
be satisfactory. The following statements were made in connection 
with feeding experiments with borax: 

dog of 12.2 kg. weight was given meat food with 5 gm. bora\ dry jier day. 
On the Kith day, the dog having meanwhile gained 1 kg., symptoms of violent 
intestiml inflammation set in and oontiiined for 5 days. There was severe hem- 
orrhagiB, appetite diminished, and howling and whining indicated a condition of 
pain. The doling was continued during this period. On the 5th day of illness the 
dog recovered and seemed quite lively. For 70 days longer it was fed with 5 gm. 
borax daily, making a total of 150 gm. borax within 90 days. At the end of this 
period it had gained 3.1 kg. in weight. This experiment shows conclaHi\ely that 
borax in too great coneentratiun or given in substance, as was here the case, is able 
to call forth intestinal symptoms, but that, in spite of the phenomena of intestinal 
irritation, no toxic influence on the entire organism could be observed, a fact sap- 
ported primarily by the increase in weight from 12.2 kg. to 15.62 kg., i. e., 2.8 per 
cent. Other alkalis are not known to be so mild in their influence on the anipial 
organism. 

'^Experiments on rabbits prove that even [relatively] larger doses of borax 
repeatedly given are well borne if the solid salt be not used. A rabbit of ^^^00 guu 



neeeived twijeei on tho first ds^ find the fifth, the enomous dose of 5 .gm. home 
Mixed with 90 oc* weter. The ceec^hegeal probMig wee used. There was not the 
•lightest trace of any intestinal symptom. 

^'Gninea pigs were fed with large doses (0.5 gm.) of borax. They were given this 
dose in 00 oc. water in their food every day for 95 days. The animals remained in 
their normal condition throughont the whole |>erio<l, and at its close they had 
increased in weight. . . . 

^^The primary resnlt of all these experiments is that no determined aversion of 
animals against Imrax and boric acid exists. This is so far favorable, os opposition 
to feeding on unfamiliar substances is not infrequently met with from the start. 
Moreover, the experiments demonstrate the important fact of increase of weight. . • . 
[The] figures sufiloe to Justify the assumption that the increase in weight can not be 
due to chance factors. Cage feeding [as in the experiments] is more fhvorable to 
the gain of weight than feeding in the open, and therefore it would be a mistake to 
imagine that feeding with boraoic preparations exercises a special influence on such 
increase. But certainly Ibe conclusion is Justifled that nutrition was not impaired 
by the admixture of the said preparations. . . . The facts brought out by these fee<1- 
ing experiments are important becanse poisonons qualities have been attributed to 
borax and boric acid, whilst here we have the proof to the contrary.’’ 

A metabolism experiment was made with a dog fed borax. A x>eriod 
of 10 days, in which 20 gin. of borax was consnmed daily in addition to 
the other food, was preceded and followed by ]>eriods under normal 
conditions. The average income and outgo of nitrogen in the 3 periods 
was as follows: 

MetaholiBm experiment with a dog fed horax. 





Nitrogen. 




Duration. 

In food. 

In urine. 

In feooa. 

Loss. 


Tkty 

Granu. 

Grams. 

Grams. 

Grants. 

Preliminary period (ration withont borax) . 

10 

8 75 

G 46 

2 30 

0.01 

B<trax period (same ration with borax) . 

10 

8.75 

5.05 

8.13 

.03 

After ]Mri<Nl (ration without liorax). 

10 

8 75 

G 21 

2 57 

.03 


This experiment, in the author's opinion, indicates that boric acid 
hinders ])utrefaction in the intestines. 

The influence of boric acid on salivary, gastric, and pancreatic diges¬ 
tion is disenssed in connection with the author's ex[)eriments. 

Though the feeding experiments have not brought out any specially unfavorable 
influence on digestion where tho maximum doses were not oxceeiM, it seemed 
desirable, nevertheless, to examine borax and boric acid in their relation to the 
process of digestion, in order to flud out whether possibly they might do harm. . . . 
The results demonstrate that borax lowers the sugar-forming power. . . . 

"[As shown by the tests] neither borax nor boric acid exercises any disturbing 
influence on the transformation of starch into sugar. In this respect they resemble 
saltpeter, whilst, on the other hand, even i per cent of carbonate of soda has a 
decidedly deleterious action.’’ 

A microscopic examination of the mnoons membrane of a frog showed, 
in the anthoi^s opinion, that borax and boric acid can not be considered 
injurious to the ciliary epithelium. 

The experiments with dogs are held to have shown that boric acid 
liad no^injiirioas effect upon the gastro-intestinal epithelium. Borax, 
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however, had a more powm^l action. A 2 per eent aolntioa omiBe4 e 
distinct increase of mncous secretion and disintegration of ^Ithelial 
cells, i. a deleterions effect. 

The intestinal effect is milder. Her6| too, the cells become translucent^ but only 
distinctly so when a S per cent solntion is reached. There is no disintegration of 
epithelia under a 5 per cent solntioii. . . . 

^^On the intestine the action of soda is considerably more powerfhl than that of 
borax. At 1 per cent solution the deleterions action commences, cells in large quan¬ 
tity being disintegrated, whereas a 1 per cent borax solution leaves the intestine 
intact. In the case of saltpeter, the injurious effect on the stomach—and on the 
intestinal membrane, too—hegins at the ^ per eent solntion. It is worthy of note 
that even coiiiiiion salt in a 5 per cent solution exercises an Inflammatory action on 
tho gastro-intestiiial mucous membrane. Here, too, we have the proof that nobther 
effect than an alkaline one can be ascribed to borax, and that it has no speoifio inju¬ 
rious action of its own. 

^<Foi tho practical purposes of alimentation snoh strong solntions of borax and 
boric acid do not come in (inestion; but even if snoh should bo taken, the intestinal 
contents would bo so much diluted by the gastro-intestinal juice, by the flow of 
gastric jni(‘o, bile, and Intestinal secretion, that the ooncontration would fall below 
the limit value. . . . 

Animal experiments demonstrate further that borax is easily excreted from the 
system and that no accumulation takes place. . . . 

^^Now, though severest criticism of medical observations and experience won from 
expoi imcntal research justify tho oonclnsioii that borax and boric acid are innocnons 
OH jireservativos of food, this assertion of course can only be valid within certain 
limits, a icstriction which, however, applies to all victuals and drugs; for we know 
that luediciiu's, admixtures to food, and oven aliments, when taken injudiciously or 
in excess, cease to be wholosume, and suddenly become iiijnrious substances. And, 
inorco> er, if liarm could be done by borax and boric acid used in tbe preservation of 
food, the iiiimonse quantities which have already been swallowed would have 
aroused the attention of medical men, particularly as boraeic preservation is openly 
practiced (as may bo seen by the butchers’ trade journals), and has been nnrelno- 
tantly accepted by the working class. 

*^For the preservation of meat horic acid is used in quantities of ^ to f per cent; of 
this a great part is lost in watering the meat, particularly in the smoking process, for 
instance, so that we may estimate per cent as the maximum amount which reaches 
tho system. Experience has jiroved that 1.2 gm. of boric acid or borax, if taken in 
food d,iil>, oven ior a considerable time, does not affect boaltb Injuriously. Even 
quanlitK's twice ns large have not proved injurious, scientitio investigations having 
decisively deinonstiated that these doses are fur below tho limit where deleterions 
action commences.” 

TJie publication includes an extended bibliograpUy of tbe subject 

Oat hay harvested at different stages of maturity, J. M. Babt- 
LiETT {Maine Sfa. 189S^pp, 93-96 ),—Tbe author points out that oats 

are not an ideal crop for bay. To secure the best bay tbe oats should 
be dried quickly in bright suuligbt. The composition of oats cut when 
in bloom (July 27), when nearly all tbe kernels were in tbe milk stage 
(August 25), and when nearly all tbe grain was in the dough stage 
(August 12), was determined. In tbe latter case tbe tops of tbe sticks 
wore green, but tbe lower portions showed signs of ripening; tbereforOi 
tbe composition of each portion of the stalk was also determined. The 
yield of the first catting was 49418.8 lbs. of dry matter per acre; of the 



Moond cattini;, 0,210 lbs., and of the third entting, 4,071 lbs. The 
oompositiou of the oat hay of the different enttings follows: 


CompoHtUm of oat hay of differoni outtingo, (a) 



Water. 

Protein. 

Fat. 

Fiber. 

Nitrogen- 
free 
extract. 

Ash. 

Oat hay: 

Cut when In bloom. 

Per eent. 

Per rent. 

Per et. 

Per eent. 

Per emt. 

Per eent. 

26.46 

7.25 

L85 

26 99 

81.00 

5 55 


20.59 

7.77 

2.80 

28.14 

85.54 

4.57 

Cut when grain waa in dough. 

Cat when jiart of heads were in bhioiu, 

16.80 

i 

6.47 

2.84 

26.58 

42.00 

5 21 

part in milk. 

Out when part of the heada were In j 

milk, part in dough.i 

Fii'nt 8*inoh section of bottom of stalk 

13.76 

8.80 

2.86 

28.87 

80.38 

6.83 

18.28 

6.50 

8.80 

29.45 

41 13 

6 25 

9.80 

2.50 

1.72 

89.23 

40.58 

6.17 

Second 8-inch section of stalk. 

10.00 

4.81 

2.00 

37.43 

36 91 

7.35 

Top of plant. 

11.83 

8.53 

8.86 

24.68 

45.88 

6 22 


aTbeae vala«a aro taken from p. 70 of tho Maine 8ta. Rpt. lKft8. 


Digestion experiments with sheep* J. M. Bartlett {Maine Sta, 
Bpt jl89f^,pp» 79-92 ).—In continuation of previous work (E. S. R., 10, p. 
879), a number of experiments with sheep were made by the usual 
methods to learn the digestibility and value of H. O. Horse Feed, flax 
meal, oat hay cut in bloom, cut when the grain was in milk, when the 
grain was in dough, when the grain was partly in bloom and partly in 
milk, and when the grain was partly in milk and partly in the dough 
stage. 

Oat hay was fed with the flax meal, and the digestibility of the flax 
meahalone was calculated. Taking into account the fuel value of the 
food consumed, of the feces, and the fuel value of the urea excreted, 
the available fuel value of ea<5h ration was calculated. 

The average results of the experiments follow: 


Summary of digestion coefficients obtained in experimenls with sheep. 


Oat hay 

Cnl in liloom fftreraffn of 4 

Hhoop) . 

Out in milk (averai^t* of daheep) 
(;ut lu dough (average of 4 

aheep). 

Cut ill bloom aud mak (aver¬ 
age of 2 sheep) . 

Cut In milk and dough (aver¬ 
age of 2 aheep).. 

H. O. Horae Feed (average of 2 

aheep) . 

Flax meal (average of 4 sheep/. 


t)ry 

matter. 

Organic 

matter. 

Protein 

Fat. 

Nitro 

gen- 

free 

extract. 

Kilmr. 

AhIi 

Avail¬ 
able 
energy 
of food. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Per et 

Per et. 

Per et 

7*er et. 

Per et 

per et. 

54.3 

52.8 

53 7 

54 0 

53 5 
58.6 

48.3 

62.3 

51.2 
55 U 

59 0 
50 3 

48.6 
.34.1 

52.55 
.52.1 

53 8 

I 54.8 

44.7 

64.5 

50.1 

40 4 

41 0 

t .52.5 

55 0 

57.3 

1 03.6 

o:i.3 { 

57.5 

.54. .5 

37.7 

1 .56.15 

55 2 

75.7 
60 6 

50.6 

77.6 
82.4 

47.6 

76.7 
82.4 

71.6 

80.3 
95 3 

50.7 

83.0 

87.4 

52.5 

1 

38 2 

1 56.36 



1 


! 


An experiment in grazing a com and cowpea field with steers, 

B. L. Bennett {Arkansas Sta, Bui. 58, pp. 97^100 ).—The profit of 
grazing steers on a corn and cowpea field (after the corn was pulled), 
supplementing this with as much cotton seed as the animals require, 
was tested with 5 steers on a field of 5 acres. The corn yielded 25J bu* 
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to the acre, wlii<;li was regarded as liardly an average crop. l!lia oow* 
))eas iiia<le more than an average growth of vines bat less than an 
average crop of peas, None of the latter were picked. 

The steers required G5 days to consarae all the food on the 5 acres. 
They were allowed access to only one-third of the field at a time. The 
cotton seed was always accessible and was consumed od libitum. 
During the first 30 days of the test, while the pea vines were yet green 
and i)eas wore accessible, the steers ate very little cotton seed. 

At the beginning of the test the 5 steers weighed 3,858 lbs. The 
average daily gain was 2 lbs. per steer. The average amount of cotton 
seed consumed per steer during the whole test was 250 lbs. Bating 
cotton seed at $0 per ton, and making suitable allowance for the^ow- 
peas i)lanted, the cultivation of the crop, and the labor of feeding the 
steers, the cost of a i)Ound of gain was calculated to be 1.6 cts. 

rstiiiiatiiig th(' cost of the grazing, the cotton seed and cowpoas are charged 
to the feeding, but it is rennoiiable to suppose they will, as manure scattered over 
the soil, iu<-rease the yield of the succeeding crop more than their cost. The advan 
tagCH of feeding cotton seed to the steers instead of corn are cheapness as a food and 
greater ^ nine as a fertilizer. It was estimated that tiio steers grazed the three lots 
of the field ahout as follows: [On the first plat, one third of the field,] all the pea 
vines, hnshs, fodder, and about one-fourth of the stalks were oaten. [On the second 
and third pints, each one-third of the field,] frost having fallen October 22, the 
steers ale ahout two-thirds of the pea vines, all the husks and fodder, but scarcely 
anj of the stalks. 'Phe results of the grazing of this field indicate that the com 
should he gathered and the animals turned to grazing as early as possible before 
frost. ” 

Raising calves for profitable beef production, C. II. Elmendobf 
{NehrasJca JSlta. Prens Bui. 11^ pp. S^ figs, 2). —The cost of raising calves 
dropped by (i cows showing Shortborn or Hereford blood was recorded. 
The cows cost $30 por head. All the calves were dropped after Febru¬ 
ary 1, 1898, They were allowed to run with their dams from birth until 
tb(‘ latter part of August. Two of them were then stabled and fed 6 
lbs. of alfalfa haj' and 1 lb. of a mixed grain ration consisting of ground 
oats and corn, bran, and oil meal, 4:4:1. The oats knd corn were 
ground together in tlie proportion ot 1:2. In the latter part of October 
all the calves were weaned and fed alfalfa with ground oats and corn, 
1:2. The ration was gradually increased to 20 lbs of alfalfa and 4 lbs. 
of grain per head per day. The latter part of January, 1899, a pound 
of bran was added to the daily ration. The cows were fed 1 year and 
the calves until April 1,1899. In discussing the financial returns, bran 
was rated at $9 and alfalfa at $3 i>er ton; oil meal at $1.45 per hundred* 
w’eight; and corn and oats each at 25 cts. per bushel. The total cost of 
production, including keeping the cows, is estimated at $70,09. Making 
suitable allowance for cost of feed and interest on the value of the cows, 
the author calculates that there was a profit of $10.96 per head, the 
calves being worth $4.50 per hundred pounds. 

'^From statement of weights and gains it will he noted that the total gain for 160 
days, Ootol>er 22 to April 1, was 1,405 lbs., or an average daily gain of 1.46 lbs. par 
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iMd perd«y. For tlie9$d*yt, Oetol>eT 22 to Jmontof 25, the i^oiii wee 745 Ibe., or ah 
srerege daily gain por liead of practically 1.3 lbs., while for 05 days, January 25 to 
April 1, the gain was660Ibe., or praotioally 1.7 lbs. per head per da^*. . . . The Average 
daily feed ration for 160 daya cost, say, 2.64 ota. per day, with compenaating average 
gain of 1.46 Iba. per head per day, which, at $4.50 per cwt., would be worth 6.57 eta., 
prnotically a profit of 150 per cent on coat of feed conanined.” 

BzparimantB in pig feeding, O. W. Bubkett (New Hampshire Sta, 
BuU 66y pp, dgms, 3). —^Tests were made of the comparative 

value for pigs of a number of feeding stuffs in combination with skim 
milk. 

Fumphins^ cooked and uncooked; apples and pumpkins; corn meal and 
bran; corn meal (pp. 111-116).—These feeding stuffs were compared with 
G lots, each made up of 3 pigs. All the lots were fed skim milk. In 
addition lot 1 was fed corn meal and cooked pumpkins; lot 2, corn meal 
and raw pumpkins; lot 3^ raw pumpkins; lot 4, corn meal; lot 5, cooked 
pnni])kin8 and apples, 1:1; lot 0, corn meal and bran, 1:1. The 
pumpkins were raised at the station, at a cost of 40 cts. i>er ton. The 
apples were common cider apples or windfalls, valued at 10 cts. per 
bushel. C'orn meal was rated at $10 and bran at $17 i>er ton and skim 
milk at 20 cts. per hundred pounds. The average results of the test, 
which covered 25 days, are shown in the following table: 

IUsuUh of feeding piff 8 pumjikmti, apples^ corn mealy and hran wilk akim milk. 

Cost 
I>er 
pound 
of 

gain. 

CenU. 

3 32 

8.81 
2.88 
8.81 

4.64 
4.01 

puiTi]>kiiiB does not increase their foe4ling value. When pumpkins are 
available for )>ig feeding they cun be fed most economically in connection with corn 
meal. Wliile raw pumpkins fed in connection with skim milk produced a pound of 
gain at small co-.t, so few x)onn Is were produced it is advisable to feed coru meal 
with them. Ai»pl<*s, oven at the low i>rice of 10 cts. per bushel, are not an economical 
food for pigs. Uran is not desirable os n food for pigs, even if fed with corn meal.” 

Feeding value of hran^ fermented and unfermenied; hran and com meal; 
corn meal in pig feeding (pp. 116-120).—Since it is sometimes said that 
fermenting bran improves its feeding quality, tbe point was tested and 
tlie fermented and unfermented material compared with a mixture of 
bran and com meal and bran alone, using 4 lots of 3 Chester White 
Berkshire pigs. The test covered 2 xieriods of 99 and 21 days. During 
the whole test all the lots were fed skim milk. In addition, lot 1 was 
fed ferqiented bran during the first period, lot 2 uufermeuted bran, lot 


Lot 1 (Hkiiii milk, corn meal, coukeil 

pumpkiiia). 

Lot 2 (Hkim milk, cotii meal, iiiwpump- 

kiim) .. 

I.ot 3 (skim milk, iiiu pumiikiiiH). 

Lot4 (Mkim milk torn meal) . 

Lot 5 (skim milk uml ouoketl pump 

kins and apples .. 

Lot 0 (skim milk, com nieul, bran)- 


Weigh! 

Average 

at Itegin 

daily 

wing. 

gain. 

Pound*. 

Pound*. 

410 

2.21 

426 

2.26 

423 

1.12 

418 

1 97 

420 

1.54 

428 

1 16 


Feed consnmed )>er pound of 
gain. 


miiK strain. 

apples. 

Pound*. Pound* ^ Pound*. Pound*. ^ Pound*. 
2.21 3.70 , 3.09 , 4.47 1 . 


3.70 3.02 7 03 . 

7.50 .1 45.20 . 

4.82 3 77 . L 


6.45 . 

3.88 3.82 . 
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3 bran and corn meal, and lob 4 com meal. Daring the moond period 
all the lots were fed corn meal. << In fermenting the bran, it was steamed 
in a barrel and left for 10 days before it was need. By this time it was 
quite soar.” The following table snmmarizes the resnlts of the test, the 
toancial statement being based on the same values as in the preceding 
test: 


Comparalive value of fermented and unfermented Iran and corn meal for pigs. 



Weight 
at bogin- 
ning. 

Pounds, 

141 

144 

143 

1 141 

I 

Average daily 
gain. 

Feed oonsmned 
per pound of 
gain, whole 
teat. 

Ooat of 
food per 
poona of 

whom 

period. 

First 

period. 

Second 

period. 

Grain. 

Skim 

milk. 

Lot 1 <temmntod bran). 

Lot 2 (UDlermenteil bran). 

Lot(bran and corn meal). 

Lot 4 (com nioal). 

Pounds 

0.61 

.70 

.76 

1.08 

Pounds 

1.44 

1.24 

.88 I 

1.38 

Pounds 
3.04 
8.21 
8.27 
2.84 

Pounds. 
8.81 
6.72 
0.26 
6.80 

Osnts. 

8. SO 
8,02 
S.43 
8.82 


There is but little gained in fermenting bran for pig feeding. Bran 
is undesirable as a feeding stuff for pigs, fed either alone or in com¬ 
bination with corn meal.” 

JiJar corn compared with (fround corn and coh for pigs (pp. 120-122).— 
The economy of grinding corn was testeil with 2 lots of 6 pigs each. 
Lot 1 was fed corn on the ear; lot 2, ground corn and cob, the same 
corn being used in each case. Both lota were also fed skim milk. Lot 
1 weighed 152 lbs. at the beginning of the test, which covered 4 weeks, 
and lot 2,14S lbs. The average daily gain of the 2 lots was 0.81 and 
0.87 lb., resi)ectively. Lot 1 required 8.02 lbs. of skim milk and 3.33 
lbs. of grain; and lot 2, 8.55 lbs. of skim milk and 3.10 lbs. of grain per 
X)ound of gain. 

Corn on the ear was rated at $16 per ton and the cost of grinding at 
12 cts. per hundred pounds. In the autho^^s opinion, the slightly better 
gains made on the ground material did not cover the cost of grinding. 

(Iround corn and cob has a slightly better feeding value than corn on 
the ear. For practical purposes it is more economical to feed com on 
the ear rather than hauling to the mill and grinding for feed. 

Experiments in pork production, J. H,(1risdale {Canada knt. 

Farm Bid. pp. pL 1, figs, 7 ),—This bulletin summarizes the 
ex]^riments in pig feeding conducted at the Central Experimental Farm 
from 1890 to the x)reseiit time, the following general statements being 
drawn: 

''It will not pay to cook feed for Hwine where economy of pork prodnotion is the 
sole consideration. There is a gradual increase in the quantity of f<sed consumed for 
every pound of gain iu live weight after the average live weight exceeds 100 lbs. 
The most economical time to slaughter swine is when they weigh from 175 to 200 
lbs. The greatest and most economical gains are made when the swine are able to 
eat the most feed in proportion to their w^eight. 

"Frozen wheat may be used as a. ]>roritable feed for swine. Skim milk adds most 
materially to the value of a grain ration, and 100 lbs. mixed grains equal about 700 
lbs. skim milk. The relative value of skim milk in any ration varies with the amomit 
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paorait Mtutaa jm i^nd M Mag olvtohiad wliaii tiie praportioB of «lciia 
ttUIlc ta the total food ia the greatoet* Hie average dreseed weight of swiae ia about 
7d.44 x>er oentof the faated weight. 

**Shim milk la a moat valuable adjunct to the grain ration when hard fleah la 
deaired. 

^'Type of animals fed influences character of meat more than breed, i. e», the 
Ihot of an animal being a Yorkshire or a Tamworth will not insure a good bacon car' 
case, but they most also be of a rangy type and fed in a certain way. FeecUng 
mixed meal (barley, peas, and oats) with milk usually insures firm meat. The great¬ 
est gains fh>m a given amount of grain appear to bo made when it is ground and 
soaked for 24 hours. Part of the grain fed whole is fi^uently voided before being 
digesfced. Mixed grains are more economical than grains fed pnre. Pigs whose 
rations are limited make, on the whole, more eocmomioal gains than pigs that are 
rnshed. Maturity or ripeness of the animal affects the quality of the flesh.’’ 

The number of hens that can be profitably kept in one pen, 

G. M. C^owELi. {Maine 8ta. Ept. 1898^pp. 144-147). —Records were keptof 
the number of eggs produced by 8 lots of Brahma pullets and 7 lots of 
Barred Plymouth Rock pullets. Four of these lots eoutained 15 pullets 
each^ four, 20; four, 25; and three, 30. The several lots were kept 
in i>eu8 10 by 16 ft. Each xien had the same amount of window surface. 
The roosts, gravel, bone, and water dishes and nests were arranged 
alike in all pens, and each had the same yard space. The test covered 
6 months, beginning with I^ovember* The pullets in one of the lots 
were hatched April 16; all the others were hatched May 2. The profits 
were estimated on eggs at 2 cts. each and the food consumed per fowl 
at 50 cts. The average results of the test follow: 


Average numher of eggs and eaiimaied net profit from hens in fiools of different sizes. 



Number of 
hens in 
each pen 

Nnmbei of 
eggs pro 
duced per 
ben. 

Number of 
eggMpro 
duoed per 
pen 

Lots 1,6,9, ancin . 

ol'j 

65 1 

976 

Lots 2,6,10 and 14 . 

20 

60 4 

1,2U8 

Lots8,7,ll,aiKll5. 

25 

51 4 

1,284 

Lots 4,8, and 12 . 

30 

40 1 

1,208 


Value of 
ogRBpro 
duoed per 
pen 


$ 19.62 

24 10 

25 04 
24.00 


Value of 

Income per 

food per 

pen less cost 

pen 

of food 

$7.50 

$12 02 

10 00 

14.16 

12 60 

13 14 

15 00 

9 06 


a The April hatched houa lit Pen 1 are not included in this table 


** It will be observed that pens oontaimng 20 birds did not give as much proiit i>er 
bird as did peii« of 15 birds, but the pens containing 20 birds gave a greater total net 
profit per pen than <lid those oontaining any greater or less number of birds. Pens 
with 25 birds gave slightly greater net returns than did the lO-bird pens. The pens 
that bad 30 birds each gave very much less net returns than diil any of the others. 
These tests show that when 20 birds were oonfined on 160 ft. of floor space they 
yielded more profit than did 15 birds hen kept in a similar room. This is a matter of 
considerable consequence, for the cost of buildings, for the proper bousing of birds 
during the cold winters of onr climate is the greatest item of expense to wbich^the 
ponltryman is subieoted.” 

A nest box for keeping individual egg records, G. M. Gowbul 
{Maine Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. 141-143, pi. l,fig. 1 ).—^The author describes 
a neat box so arranged that the hen 'when entering the nest releases 
a door, which hioses aod listens antomatically. After laying, the hen 
is iterated by an attendant, and by numbering the egg to correspond 
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with the number of the hen hn accurate record may be k^t of the egg 
pKMluction of individoal hens. These nest boxes axe being used in 
experiments undertaken with the olgect of breeding families which shall 
excel as egg producers. 

Daily bread, Db Montaignag (Le pain quotitUen, Moni Lngom TrillerSf 1899f 
rer, in Jour. Hyg., 24 {ISUU)y No. 1205, p. 348). —The author diBcnsses white bread and 
bread (roxn different kinds of dour. 

Shall bread be made in the home? Floubncu R. Faxon (New England KiUskm 
Mag., 12 {1899), No. 3 , pp. 83’-88). —On the basis of statistics gathered in Qninoy, 
Mass., tbo economy of home broad making is disonssed. Methods of bread making 
are described, and the sanitary oonditioii of the bakeries is also spoken of. 

The advantages of cereals as food plants, F. Jj. Sargent ( Ne^v England Ktkiihm 
Mag., 11 {1899), No. 0, pp. 219, 220). —An extract from the author’s book ieutitled 
<^Corn lUaiits” (K. 8. R., 11, p. 423). 

Distilled water as a beverage {New England Kitchen Mag., 11 {1899), No. 4, pp. 
156, 157). —The advantages and disadvantages of distilled water as a beverage-are 
discussed. 

Coffee and coffee substitutes, C. B. Cochran (Ept. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 
1898, Jit. 1. pp. 548-557). —An examination of 24 samples of ground coffee Is reported, 
19 of which were found to be adulterated. The adulterants were chicory or the 
roots of other ]>lauts showing similar microscopic structure, peas, pea skins, coffee 
hulls, wheat, or other cereals. 

The substitutes for coffee {lipi- Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898, pt. 1, pp. 
78-80). —A brief report of the examination by C. B. Cochran of a number of sam¬ 
ples of coffee substitutes. 

Coffee and its adulterants {Jlpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898, pt. 1, pp, 
75-77). —A general article quoting the Penn8.>lvauia Pure Food law on the siibjeot. 

Chocolate and cocoa {Ept. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898, pt. 1, pp. 90-92). — 
The composition of cocoa beans is quoted and the manufacture and adulteration of 
chocolate discussed. 

Cocoas and chocolates, C. B. Cochran {lipi. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898, 
pt. 1,pp. 652-062). —An examination of 41 samploH of cocoas .and chocolates is reported. 
The determinntioiiH include foieign siarches, cane sugar, reducing sugar, fat, ash, 
acid e(|aivaleut of ash, and ri*fruction number of fat. 

Foods which protect others, O. Followkll (AeAf aliments d^epargne. Paris: Jovet 
if Payer, 1899; rev. in Jour. Hyg , 24 {1899), No. 1212, p. 404), —Under this beading 
thc3 author includes t(‘a, coffee, kola, mat^, etc. The use of these materials is 
discussed. 

Beer, wine, and malt extracts {llpt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898^ pt, f, pp, 
81-86). —The examination of a number of samples of beers, wines, and malt extracts 
is reported. 

Soda-water sirups, F. T. Aschman {lipt. Pennsylvania State Dept. Agr. 1898, pt. 
1fPP> 533-536). —A number of samples of soda-water sirups wore examined with a 
view to the detection of preservatives. 

Mustard and its adulteration {Itpt. Pennsylvania State Dept, Agr. 1898, pi. 1, 
p.89). —The article quotes the oompositiou of mustard and gives brief directions for 
detecting its adulteration. 

Pepper and its adulteration {Ept. Pennsylvania Slate Dept. Agr. 1898, pt. 1, pp, 
89,90). —The composition of peppei is quoted and its principal adulterants noM. 

The adulteration of foods, C. U. Woods {Ept. Maine Ed. Agr. 1898, pp. 35-46).^ 
An address at the annual meeting of the Maine Board of Agriculture. AdnlteraMon 
is defined, common methods of adulteration described, and the legislation on food 
adulteration of a number of States is cited. 

Food adulteration in North Carolina, W. A. Withers {North CaroUna Sta, 8pm* 
Bui. 53, pp. 19).-^K popular summary of bulletins of the station on the aclulteratleii 



TliMiM', eoHS^e Mid ta% lialdag powders, floor, and canned goods (E. S. 10, pp* 
i0t7, 1089; II, pp. 278,900). The ITotth Carolina legislation regarding food ailnltera- 
tlen is noted. 

yselinUnary report on dietaries for hospitals for the insane, W. O. Atwatbr 
(A'sfo ForJb State Lunacy Cam, Bept 1^97-98,1, pp, Sl-tOO), —This article disonsses food 
and its Amotions, dietaries with special reference to hospitals for* the insane, and 
giTcs a number of tables showing the quantities of different food materials which 
are equal in nutritive value to a food chosen as a standard. On the basis of foods 
supplied, the nutrients in the daily dietary of 10 State hospitals for the insane were 
computed. From the statistics obtained, recommendations for modifying the diet 
were made. 

The food value of aloohd, P. Bjerrb (Skaud, Jroh, Physiol,, 0 (1899), Xo, 6, pp, 
S8S^S5 ),—A number of experiments are reported in which alcohol formed part of 
the diet, and the conclusion is drawn that alcohol is a nutrient, since it supplies the 
body with energy and may take the place of other foods in the diet. 

A new method of measuiiug the respired air and its oxygen content in 
experiments with man, U. Schateunihon (Pkysiologiste Jiusse, 1 (1899), Xo, 12--14, 
pp, 194--804, jigs, 9, pi, 1). —A comparatively simple apparatus is described of the type 
in which a sort of mask is worn over the nose and mouth. 

Analyses of fodders and feeding stuffs, C. D. Wooi>s (Maine Sla, Upt, 1898^ pp, 
75-78), —The composition of a number of fodders and feeding stuffs analyzed in con¬ 
nection with the station work is reported. The analyses included bran, (om meal, 
cotton-seed meal, Chicago gluten meal, king gluten meal, Blatchford’s calf meal, 
Cleveland flax meal, linseed meal, Buffalo gluten feed, diamond gluten feed, gluten 
feed, mixed feed, Quaker oat feed, H. O. poultry feed, H. O. scratching feed for poul 
try, H. O. dairy feed, H. O. standard horse feed, H. O. horse feed, H. <). Scotch oat 
feed, H. O. Victorcorn, oat, and barley chop, H O. <<De chop, H, O. oat 
bran, buckwheat middlings, wheat middlings, oat middlings, oat bran, oatemi, 
ground oat hulls, grain hulls, corn germs, ground corn, oat hay (different cuttings 
and parts of stalk), corn silage, and hay. 

Feeding-stuff inspection, C. D. Woods (Matne Sta, Hpt, 1898, pp, This 

covers the same ground as two recent bulletins of the station (K. S. K., 10, pp. 381, 
1069). 

Feeding stuffs, J. A. Voklckbr (Jour, Iloy, Agr, Soo. England, S. set,, 10 (1899), 
Xo, 4,pp. 661-808), —^This article reports the examination of linseed cake, lotton- 
seed cake, compound cakes, gluten refuse, and coffee husks. 

The newer stock foods (Hpt, Pennsylvania State Dept, Igr, 18^)8, pf, 1, pp, 
70-78), —Descriptions of gluten feed. Atlas meal, dried brewers' grains, malt sprouts, 
cerealine feed, hominy feed or chop, oat feed, and corn and oat chop. 

The estimation of the products of peptio digestion, J. Effront (Chem, Zfg,, 83 
(1899), Xos, 75, pp, 770, 771; 76, pp, 783, 784), —The determinations recommended 
include (1) total nitrogen, (2) total albuminoid nitrogen, (3) syntonine, (4) pro¬ 
teoses, and (5) peptones. Laboratory directions are given and methods are 
discussed. 

Behavior and effect of sugars in the body, P. Albertoni (Mem, Roy, Aocad, Soi, 
1st,, Bologna, 5, ser,, 8 (1899); Ann, Farm, e Chim,, 1899, I, p 845; Chem, Zlg,, 83 
(1899), Xo, 88, Bepert,, p. 316), —Experiments with milk sugar and other sugars are 
reported. These were made on a dog by Hammerschlag’s method. 

The value of feeding standards to the practical farmer, 0. D. Woods (Hpt, 
Maine Bd, Agr, 1898, pp, 161-178), —An address (with discussion) dohveied at tte 
annual meeting of the Maine Board of Agriculture. 

8traw vs. shavings as bedding for oatUe and horses, £. H. Howard (Xcw York 
State Lunacy Com, Rpt, 1897-98, I, pp, 295, 296),—On the basis of a test of one week’s 
duration in a cow and home stable at the Rochester State Hospital, the author coii- 
oludes that under the local conditions straw is 40 per cent cheaper than shavings for 
bedding. A brief discussion of the report is given. 

tttook foading in its relation to the fertility of the form, B. W. McKeen (Rhode 
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I$lmmd JSMe Bd, A^r, BpU 189B^ pp. 838^850).—X popular aMole dUumm^i^g '^r$dsm, 

of monnre »ud urine of farm animals and the beat methods of ntilieing ttkeim 

The cattle induetry of Colorado, Wyoming, and Hevada, and the aheap 
industry of Colorado in 1897, J. T. MoNebly ( U. S, Dept Agr,, Bureau of Ankuai 
Industry BpU 1898, pp, 877-381).---A descriptire and statistical article. 

The horse useful (Kansas State Bd. Agr. Quart, MpU 1899, Deo. 81, pp. 1-180, pU, 81, 
figs. 18). —The bulletin contains a number of articles on different breeds of horace^ 
management and care of horses, feeding mares and colts, diseases of horses, etc. 

The military administration of Germany and its relation to national horse 
breeding ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt. 1898, pi*. 878-876, pis, S). — 
This is a free translation of a recent publication of the German War Department 
describing the requirements for army horses. The conditions attending the use of 
brood mares from the Koyal Caralry Supply Depot at Karlsruhe for breeding are 
discussed. , 

Breeding zebras ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt, 1898, pp, 
869-871, pis. 8). —A brief account is given of the experiments of Baron de Parang of 
Brazil in crossing the zebra on a common mare. 

Poultry division, A. A. Brigham (Bhode Island Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp, 806-211), —The 
author discusses some of the requirements for successful poultry raising which are 
often neglected, insists on the need of good ventilation and describes briefly an 
apparatus for insuring it. 

Farm poultry {Bui. North Carolina State Bd. Agr., n {1900), No. 2, pp. 82). — 
popular article describing various breeds of poultry, ducks, geese, and turkeys; the 
diseases of poultiy, poultry houses, preserving eggs, etc. 

The farmer’s poultry, S. Ouhiiman {Bhode Island State Bd, Agr. Bpt. 1898, pp, 
177-190). —As stated in the subtitle, this article contains suggestions as to honsing, 
feeding, breeding, and marketing poultry. 

DAIRY FARMIHG—DAlRYIKa. 

Comparison of fall and spring calves and cows at IJltuna Agri¬ 
cultural College, 1861-1893, K. Oebebg (Nord. Mejeri Tidn.j 14 
{1899), Ko. 30, p. 410). —The author has compiled the data found on the 
records of the dairy herd at Ultuna Agricultural College (Sweden) to 
ascertain what differen(5e, if any, exists between calves and cows drop¬ 
ped in the fall (October to January) and in the spring (March to June) 
as regards live weight, increase in weight, subsequent milk yields, 
longevity, etc. The records for calves extend from 1873 to 1880, inclu¬ 
sive, and those for cows from 18G1 to 1893. Nothing is said as to the 
number of animals included in the compilation. [The dairy herd at 
Ultana in 1890, at the visit of the writer, numbered 209 animals, of 
which 135 were milk cows, largely Ayrshires.—W.J 

The average data are presented in the following table: 


Comparison of calves and cows dropped in the fall and in the spring. 



Spring 

o^vos. 

Fall 

calves. 

CalvcB: 

Average weight at birth..... 

Pounds. 
«6.3 
296 4 
280.1 

1,102.0 

4,628.0 

Pounds. 

60.0 

806.7 

246.7 

1,108.6 

Weighl at olMe of milk feeding (21 weeks). 

Xnorease in live weight... 

Cows flrom spring and fall calves: 

Average live weight...-... 

Average yield of milk per year . 

4,786.6 









White the data Air a etoiBfk jrear often differ eotistderably ae to Hve 
weight, milk yield, and age, the arerage resolta for all the years are 
practically identical as regards the weight and age which the cows 
attained, while the cows dropped in the fall produced on the average 
113 lb8« more milk per year per head than those dropped in the spring. 
The raising of fall calves is to be preferred, among other reasons, 
because such calves will be large enough to be put on pasture the fol¬ 
lowing spring, and come in in the fall, producing the most milk at the 
time when it brings the highest price.— f. w. woll. 

Effect of alcohol on the aaoretion of milk, B. Bosemann {Arch. 
Phys. [PJlUger]^ 78 {1900)^ No. 9-lOj pp. 466-504). —The author reports 
2 experiments with 2 cows. In the first experiment, which lasted a 
month, 00 per cent alcohol was added to the drinking water, giving 
300 Gc. of alcohol per head daily at first and gradually increasing the 
amount to 600 cc. The cow was pei*ceptibly affected by the larger 
amounts of alcohol, appearing at times to be intoxicated. The yield 
and comi>osition of the milk from the morning’s and night’s milkings 
of each day are given. In the second experiment only 300 cc. of alcohol 
per day was given as the maximum amount. The transmission of 
alcohol to the milk was studied especially in this period. 

The author summarizes his results with the statements that (1) the 
feeding of alcohol had no effect on the secretion of the normal milk 
constituents; and (2) when given in moderate doses there was no 
transmission of alcohol to the milk, and when given in large doses only 
a very small amount of alcohol appeared in the milk, representing at 
the most from 0.2 to 0.6 per cent of the alcohol fed. 

The literature of the subject is reviewed and discussed. 

A contribution to the question of the source of milk fat, W. 
Oaspabi {Arch. Anai. u. Physiohj Physiol. Aht.j 1899^ 8vp. f, pp. 267- 
280). —This work is somewhat similar to that of Winteruitz (B. S. B., 9, 
p. 690). A dog was used, and nitrogenous and carbonaceous rations 
were fed in different periods, with the addition of iodiii fat. It was 
found on a meat diet that a not inconsiderable amount of the iodin fat 
of the food might be transmitted to the milk. In one case 23 per cent of 
the fat of the milk is calculated to have been derived directly from the 
food, which contained 63 per cent of its fat in the form of iodin fat. In 
the period immediately following, when no iodin fat was fed, from 4 to 
8 per cent of the milk fat was found to be iodin fat, which must have 
been derived from the body supply. When carbohydrates predomi¬ 
nated largely and iodin fat was added, the latter was fonnd in the milk 
fat, up to 32 per cent. The author believes that although the fat of 
the body may be drawn upon for the production of milk fat, under like 
circumstances the organism gives the preference to the food fat 

The propertieB of assoB’ milk, EiXBNBEBaEB {Arch. Anat. u. 
Physiol.^ Physiol. AM., 1899^ No. l-2j pp. 32-52). —The article treats of 
the chemical and physical properties of asses’ milk, its digestibility 
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in artificial digestion trials^ ti^ composition of colostrum, and ooinpfiYl- 
sons of asses’ milk with human milk and cows’ milk. 

In a summary the author states that asses’ milk is characterised by 
its singular chemical eoiuposition, especially its low fat content (usually 
about 1 per cent), its approximate agreement with human milk in 
albuminoids, its relatively high albumiu content, with an entire absence 
of iiucleo albumin, and its relatively larger content of milk sugar, 
averaging about 0 per cent. It is further characterized by a strongly 
alkaline reaction, a singular appearance, a peculiar odor and taste, its 
behavior toward acids, rennet, and pepsin, and by a frequent curd¬ 
ling on cooking. It is more easily digested than cows’ milk, and In its 
digestion leaves no residue of nuclein or paranucleiu. It agrees^very 
well with children and adults and is well assimilated. 

The effect of food on the hardness of butter and composition 
of butter fat, J. M. Baetlett {Maine 8ta. hpt 1898, pp, 97--113 ).— 
The author notes the work of a number of investigators on the effect 
of food on butter fat and reports experiments carried on during 3 
winters, the primary object of which was to study the effbct of gluten 
meals, varying greatly in fat content, on the textnre of butter and 
the composition of batter fat. The data for the experiments are pre¬ 
sented in tabular form and discussed and notes are given on methods 
of determining the hardness of butter. 

The first experiment was made with 3 cows and covered 4 periods of 
2 weeks each. Two gluten meals, one containing from 15 to 20 per cent 
of fat and the other from 7 to 10 per cent, were compared with cotton¬ 
seed meal. The second experiment included 4 cows and extended over 
5 periods of 3 weeks each, with transition periods of 1 week each. 
Flax meal was used in addition to the gluten meals in making up the 
different rations. In all the experiments the basal ration, consisting 
of hay and silage, was practically the same. The results of the 2 experi¬ 
ments indicated that the gluten rations containing large amounts 
of fat produced softer batter than those containing smaller amounts. 

In the third exi>erimeut, made with 4 cows and covering 3 periods of 
4 weeks each, the object was to determine whether it was the quality or 
the quantity of fat that affected the butter. The contrasted rations fed 
during the 3 periods contained an extracted gluten meal having a fat 
content of less than 3 per cent, tallow and extracted gluten meal, and 
the gluten meals used in the previous experiments. It was found that 
the butter was harder and the melting point of the butter fat higher 
during the period when tallow was added to the extracted gluten meal 
ration than during the period when the same ration was fed \^ithout 
the tallow. The author’s conclusions follow: 

^^(1) The hardness of butter can bo regulated to a large extent by the food of the 
cows. 

**{2) Gluten products, such as gluten meal, feeds, etc., containing large percent¬ 
ages of oil produce soft buttei and should Udt be fed to dairy cows used tor butter 
production. 



^ (Huleaiiiei^ coiiMiijiig «lll«ll pematogesof fat*, Speroeutor 1***, and Uigii 
peroratagoB of pfoiain, irlianMiaiootiibliiaiion witboorn tueai and bran, will make 
batter inffidentiy hard for this elluate. 

** (4) The gloteo*, however, if freed from fat will not produce butter of more than 
normal bardnes* and do not have the hardemng effect of cottoii-aeed meals } when 
a very hard butter is desired some cotton-seed meal should be fed.^’ 

1ni6 affaet of feeding fat on the frit content of the milk, J. M. 
Babtlbtt (IfoMie Sta. Mpt 1698, pp. 1U’-117 ).—lu the third expert- 
incut noted above the efreet of the food upon the yield of batter fat 
was also studied. Owing to a partial loss of the records satisfactory 
conclusions could not be drawn. The results are of interest, liowever, 
in showing the very decided increase iu fat content of the milk for the 
frrst 2 weeks of the period when a ration rich iu fat was fed, and also 
the decided drop in the third week.’’ 

The content of volatile fatty acids in batter, P. Yieth {Milch Ztg., 
28 {1899), No, 50, pp, 755-757').—^The author reports investigations con¬ 
cerning the range in content of volatile fatty acids iu butter, discusses 
the causes of variation, and reviews the work of other investigators. 

A study was made of the butter fat from a herd of 60 cows. The 
herd was composed mainly of Shorthorns, but contained also some 
Kerry and Jersey cows. The Eeichert number for the whole herd for 
17 months ranged from 20.4 to 26.8, and for the different breeds for 3 
mouths as follows: Shorthorn 21.4 to 25.9, Kerry 22.5 to 28.6, Jersey 
20.3 to 27.2. The number for one Shorthorn cow 19 days after calving 
was 25.1. During the ninth and tenth mouths of lactatiou the number 
for another Shorthorn cow varied from 18.6 to 17.6, aud for a third cow 
during the fourteenth aud fifteenth months from 16.3 to 14.7. 

Tests extending through one year were made of the batter from four 
private dairy herds. Herd 1 contained about 800 cows, with a daily 
milk production ranging throughout the year from 4,000 to 10,500 kg. 
Herd 2 contained about 1,200 cows, the daily yield of milk ranging from 
5,000 to 14,000 kg. Herd 3 included about 2,500 cows, yielding from 
^5,000 kg. of milk per day in February to 24,000 in June. Herd 4 con¬ 
sisted of about 550 oows, producing daily from 2,000 to 8,000 kg. of 
milk. The methods of handling the different herds and the conditions 
affecting the work are described. Each herd was pastured without 
additional feed from May to October and stabled aud fed during the 
remainder of the year. The larger number of the cows of herd 1 were 
fresh iu February, herd 2 from October to March, herd 3 during the 
last half of March and the^first half of April, and of herd 4 in April. 
The Befohert number for the different herds varied during the yeurjis 
follows: Herd 1, 24.9 to 30.2; herd 2, 23.9 to 29.1; herd 3,22.8 to 30.G; 
and herd 4, 22,8 to 31.3, averaging, respectively, 27.6,27.2,26.9, and 27.1. 
In general the Beichert number for the different herds was 28 or above 
from the first of February to the first of July and lowest during October. 
The resulta are held to show a connection between the decrease in the 
20915—No. 10-6 
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volatile fatty acids of the butter and advance in the period of laciatioiit 
but furnish no conclusive evidence of the effect of other factoreu 

Report upon experimental exports of butter, 1897, H. E. Alvobd 

{U. 1^, Dept Agr,^ Bureau of Animal Industry Ept 189f^j pp. 83^136^ ph 
Ijfign. 6’, dgm. 1 ).—This is a report on experimental exjports of selected 
creamery butter to British markets. The work was carried on by tjhe 
Dairy Division of this Department, and included 9 shipments made 
from May to October, 1897, a full account of which is given. The butter 
exported was made at creapieries in Connecticut, Iowa, Kansas, Massa¬ 
chusetts, Minnesota, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, South Dakota, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin, and was prepared in ])ractieally the same 
manner as for home markets. « 

The author considers at some length the requirements of the London 
market, facilities for transportation on land and sea, time and cost of 
transportation, (composition and quality of the butter exported as com¬ 
pared with that found in the London market, and profits from the trial 
shi])ments. 

No satisfactory comparison of the butter exported by the Department 
and foreign butters by experts in London could be obtained. The gen¬ 
eral expressions of merchants, retail dealers, and consumers, extracts 
from which are given, ‘^upon being merged in a ‘composite’ form, seem 
to place the best States butter as second to the Danish, Swedish, and 
best French, and no more than e(pial to the best Irish, Australian, and 
Canadian.’' The evidence, however, is considered conclusive that in 
nearly all cases the butter was retailed to consumers at the very highest 
prices paid lor salted butter. As a business operation the results of 
the year are considered as reasonably satisfactory. 

Appendixes to the report contain statistics on the exports of butter, 
imitation butter, and oleo oil from the United States; imiiorts of butter 
into the United Kingdom; data in regard to the shijmients made by the 
Depai'tment; an account of tests of the relative merits upon reaching 
the Loudon market and the comparative keeping quality of butter as 
usually made and that made from pasteurized cream; the results of a 
trial in shipping uusalted butter; scoring and analyses of the butter 
exported and ol foreign made butters; and a diagram showing the 
prii 3S of butter in New York and London during 1897. 

The results of the experiments in jiasteurization are not considered 
by the author as conclusive, but as furnishing an instructive contribu¬ 
tion to the subject. The work was done at Newton, Kans., by J. H. 
Moiirad, whose conclusions follow: 

^‘(1) Even for the home market, pastenrizatiou will make some* improvement in 
the butter of at least 75 creameries in every 100. 

‘‘ (2) Fully as good ‘body' can be obtained in butter made from pasteurized cream 
as from raw cream. 

*‘(3) Heating cream even to 170° and hauling it 12 miles while hot is perfectly 
practicable, although the butter thus made did not show any higher severing at the 
first trial as a result of this treatment. 



' Wit 

(4) tht proper i^rnttgemenlM the paatearisatien of eream need not bo mack 
extra work aside from the oleaning of apparatus; but an extra man is needed if the 
preparing of starter and the oare of the cream, as well as the extra cleaning, is to be 
given the proper attention. 

** (5) A large supply of ice or a reArigerating machine is necessary in order to chill 
tiie cream sufficiently to get a good 'body.' 

"(6) In ripening cream a lower acid seems better adapted to a very rich cream, 
and there are indications that a better flavor can be obtained from thin cream." 

Two trials were made of exporting nusalted batter. The results were 
unsatisfactory on account of a portion of the butter becoming moldy 
and several accidents, but indicated the possibility of placing on the 
Loudon market tiresh roll butter made in the United States equaling in 
quality and condition that from the north of France, which brings the 
highest price in London. 

Analyses numbering 35 in all were made at several experiment sta¬ 
tions and at this Department of the different lots of butter exported, 
and 33 analyses were made of selected lots of the best batter to be 
found in London from 9 foreign sources. Analyses were also made by 
public analysts in London of the butter exported by tlie Department. 
The results, comparing the content of water and butter fat, are sum¬ 
marized ill the following table: 

Comparattve composition of butter, United States and foreign. 


Bnttei —hero made and where 
analyEed. 


United States 

American analyses. 

London analyses . 

Foreign, United States anal) sea 



Water, 



Batter fat. 


Lowest 

HlgllCBt. 

Average l lK»weRt 

HigTieRt. 1 

1 Average. 

Pei cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

8 12 

12 87 

10 85 1 

84 21 

89 49 

86 84 

8 08 

11 71 

10 n 

86 71 

90.00 

1 88 06 

8 02 

15 50 

12 40 

78.50 

80 27 

84 57 


Bacteria in batter and other milk products, Weissenfeld {Ber¬ 
lin^ Klin. Wchnsohr.j 36 {1899)y p. 1053; aba. in Chew. Ztg.y 23 (1899)^ 
No. 98j Kepert.^ p. 365 ).—^The author examined 32 samples of butter, 
partly from creamery and partly from peasant farms in the vicinity of 
Bonn, for tubercle bacilli, using the ObermUller method. Ten samples 
produced tuberculosis, but only 3 the true tuberculosis, the remainder 
being the pseudo form. Of the 22 samples of batter which gave nega¬ 
tive results, 20 contained no pathogenic organisms, while one sample 
killed the animal by peritonitis and another, made from pasteurized 
milk, contained a rod bacillus which was not isolated. 

Various albuminoid and casein preparations made from milk were 
examined with the result that some were found to contain large numbers 
of living bacteria. 

Action of micro-organisnig on bntter fat, Duglaux {Ind. Laity 
24 {1899)y No 8. 42jpp. 333y 334; 43y pp. 341j 342). —A sample of butter 
was melted and a portion of the fat decani. The remaining portion 
of the sample was emulsified and subjected to the action of Peuicillum. 
At the beginning of the eximrimeiit the fat contained 3.2 per cent 
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batyric acid and 1«0 per cent cai»*oio acid« At tbe end of d i^leeke tiM» 
content of these two acids had decreased f^om 4.8 to 4.5 per cent 
diminution was fouiid^dne to both evaporation and assimilation by the 
fungus. Three months later the content of volatile fatty acids estt- 
mateii as butyric was 2.5 i>er cent. Niue mouths after the last deter¬ 
mination the perceutage of butyric acid was 1.16 and caproic acid l.(i^ 
making a total of 2.18. The slight loss in volatile fatty aqids during 
the last period is attributed to the feeble growth of the Peuicillutn. 
•Butyrin was saponified by the fungus more easily than caproin aud 
both of these more readily than the other glyceride. 

It is noted that a sample of the butter used in the experiment exposed 
to the iufiuence of the sun from November 15 to April 15 increased in 
weight 1.3 per cent and in content of volatile fatty acids from 4.80 to 
6.48 per cent. 

An investigation was made of tbe changes in the comi>osition of 
cheese which had been kept in a damp cellar for 5 years. The water 
content of the cheese had increased from about 44 to 60.68 per cent. 
The residue from the ether extract, amouutiug to 28.31 per cent, was 
brown and viscous. A resinous substance was isolated from this 
residue and a preliminary study made of its pioperties. After deduct¬ 
ing 5 per cent for the salt content there remained 16 01 per cent for the 
casein and nitrogenous substances. The fat content instead of being 
nearly equal to that of the casein, as in the fresh cheese, was from 1^ to 
2 times as great. Tliis proportion is considered in reality still greater, 
as fatty acids combined with the ammonia during the changes which 
had taken place in the cheese are estimated with the casein. Of the 
casein 5.48 i>er cent was found soluble iu boiling water and 7.31 per 
cent soluble iu strong alcohol. As compared with fresh cheese these 
figures are considered as showing the extensive changes that had taken 
place iu the casein. Seventy-five per cent of the casein soluble in 
warm water aud alcoliol passed through a porcelain filter. The volatile 
fatty acids of the cheese, estimated as butyric, was about 0.05 per cent. 
The content of free ammonia was 0.5 per cent and of ammonia iu com¬ 
bination with fatty acids 1.9 per cent. 

Similar though less marked results were obtained iu an examination 
of a cheese 8 mouths old. The water C/Ontent was 36.26, fat 34.70, 
casein aud nitrogenous substances 24.59, and salts 4.45 per cent. 

The changes in the composition of the fat in the cheese are pointed 
out as intimately correlated with those taking place in the casein. By 
the action of the micro organisms ammonia is liberated from the casein, 
which renders the mass alkaline aud causes a saponification of the fat. 
The fatty acids in turn neutralize the ammonia and permit the action 
of the germs to continue. 

Bacteriological examinationB for the dairy service, J. A. Gil- 
EUTH {N-ew Zealand Dept. Agr. Rpt. 1899^ pp. 89 — 91 ).—Water from a 
creamery at which there had been complaints of the butter was found 
to contain about 2,000 germs per cubic centimeter, composed of eoual 
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jB,Jiuare$eena liquqfaeieng* Tlie latter produced *^a peculiar fetid odor’’ 
when grown on gdatia or boaillon, and this was found to be the case 
also when inoculated into tubes of butter^ both when kept at room 
temperature and when placed in cold storage at about 45^ F. Under 
the latter conditions the odor was discernible in 3 days. Keeping the 
organism in tubes of glycerine and of butter in a freezing chamber, 
maintained constantly below 32^ F., did not interfere with its activity 
when thawed out. 

*<The above indicates how butter may possibly become contaminated 
with deleterious germs through the water used for washing, and that 
it would be possible for butter harboring such germs to be graded 
first-class here, yet, soon after arrival in London, to become uneatable.” 

A sample of well water from another creamery contained about 
13,000 organisms per cubic centimeter, and the water from a stream 
fiowing near the well, which probably supplied the latter in part, con¬ 
tained about 200,000 organisms. Bacillus eoli was present in both 
samples. A sample of butter from the creamery contained as many as 
64,000 organisms in what could be raised on the point of a fine plati¬ 
num needle. The odor of the gelatin culture indicated the presence 
of a number of putrefactive bacteria, but no odor was detected when 
inoculated into sterilized butter. 

Examinations of the water supply of several other factories are 
briefly mentioned as indicating the desirability of a system of filtra¬ 
tion of the water supply. 

The author examined a box of butter which hnd been frozen in New 
Zealand, sent to England, and returned in the freezing chamber. The 
number of bacteria present was estimated nt from 6,000 to 8,000 per 
grain, the chief organisms being staphylococci” and <<red bacillus.” 
Other samples of butter which had been frozen for various periods 
were found to contain as many as 10,000 organisms per grain. 

These results indicate the necessity there is in <laitying for having 
utensils and water supjdy, all of which may be sources of contamina¬ 
tion, as well as the milk, free from foreign bacteria.” 

Vitality and retention of virulence by certain pathogenic bac¬ 
teria in milk and its products, C. F. Dawson ( U. S. Dept. Ar/r., Bureau 
of Animal Industry Rpt. 1898^ pp. 224~-228). —Milk was inoculated with 
the bacteria of swine plague and then used for making butter. The 
virulence of the culture was determined at the beginning by inocula¬ 
ting a healthy rabbit, and inoculations were made at different stages in 
the process of butter making. The author concludes that something 
(acid) is formed in the milk during the manufacture of butter by the 
ordinary method which is in 36 hours present in sufficient quantity to 
lessen the virulence of the swine plague bacterium, and that in 24 hours 
it is pre^iit in sufficient quantity to render this bacterium mouvirulent 
or to kill it entirely.” 
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Similar experiments were made with the hog cholera baoiltnSi show¬ 
ing that ^Hhe hog cholera bacillus is more resistant than the swine 
plague bacteria. . . . Not until the fifth month does the organism 
begin to lose its virulence.” The experiments also show that <<hog 
cholera could be carried in sour milk and in butter, and that the organ¬ 
ism remains virulent for at least 12 months in commercial butter.” 

Butter was infected with a virulent culture of tubercle bacilli and 
tested from time to time on guinea pigs. According to the results <<the 
ba(*illus retains its virulence pretty uniformly for about 3 months, when 
it begins to attenuate. At the eighth month its virulence was consider¬ 
ably decreased.” ^ 

A case is mentioned of an outbreak of tuberculosis in swine in which 
the source of infection was believed to have been traced to the refhse 
from a creamery upon which the pigs fed. 

Chemical studies on the ripening of two kinds of brick cheese, 
O. Laxa {Ztsohr, Untersuch. Nahr. v. OenussmtL^ 2 {1899)j No, llj 
pp. —These studies were on the Bohemian Harrach and 

Konopister (iheeses. Analyses were made of the cheeses when fVesh 
and at different stages of ripening, and special determinations were 
mtule of the different forids of nitrogenous compounds present, the 
individual ash constituents, and the physical constants. The author 
summarizes the results of his investigation as follows: 

(1) The amount of water in the cheeses decreases through evapora¬ 
tion from the surface. 

(2) The total solids decrease by decomposition of the sugar and the 
albuminoids. 

(3) The milk sugar is completely decomposed by micro organisms, 
principally lactic-acid bacteria and yeasts. 

(4) The lactic acid is in psrt broken up by micro-organisms, and in 
part changed by them to volatile acids. 

(5) The casein is clianged principally to caseogluten, less to amido 
compounds—ammonia and volatile fatty acids; the nitrogen is slightly 
diminished. 

(G) The ash is diminished to a slight extent by mechanical means. 
The salt is transformed into soluble sodium phosphate, which by 
osmose is transferred to the surface and there separates insoluble cal¬ 
cium phosphate. 

(7) There was no change in the amount of fat in the interior, or, if 
any, a decrease. On the surface, where the dei*omposition was greatest, 
there was an apparent relative increase, which is thought to be due to 
the extraction of nonfatty substances by the ether in the fat determina¬ 
tion. The superficial fat was decomxiosed and the fatty acids set free, 
increasing the acid number. 

The importance of lactic-acid ferments for the formation of 
albuminoid decomposition products in Emmenthaler cheese, 
together with some remarks on the ripening process, E. von 

Feeudenreigh and O. Jensen {Landw. Jahrh. Schweiz^ 13 {lh99)jp]^ 
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169-197; Miloh, Ztg,y 28 {1899)^ No». 48, pp. 758-760; 49, pp. 773-775; 
50^ pp. 790f 791 f 52^ pp. 822^25). —^The authors report experiments in 
making small exjmrimental cheeses and cheeses of normal size &om 
pasteurized milk inoculated with different forms of lactic-acid bacteria, 
Duclaux’s tyrothrix bacilli, etc. Sixteen of the small cheeses were 
made. The results are interpreted to show that the ripened cheeses 
which had been inoculated with the lactic-acid bacteria contained more 
amid nitrogen than the control cheeses or those inoculated with 
tyrothrix bacilli. The latter contained the least of all. The cheese 
inoculated with lactic-acid bacteria had the taste of ripened cheese, 
while this was less marked in the other cheeses, or entirely absent. 
This fact is held to show that the decomposition products formed by 
the lactic-acid bacteria are the characteristic ones of ripened cheese. 

The largest amount of soluble nitrogenous compounds was contained 
in the cheese which was not inoculated with micro-organisms of any 
kind. This, the authors believe, indicates that the change of the 
casein into soluble proteids is due, at least partially, to other causes 
than the lactic-acid bacteria, and that the .principal mission of the lat¬ 
ter is to further decompose the soluble proteids, although other exper¬ 
iments by the authors are held to show th^t lactic-acid bacteria are also 
able to produce soluble proteids. 

The authors discuss the probable cause of the change in the casein in 
pasteurized and uninoculated cheese, mentioning liquefying bacteria and 
the ferment in milk discovered by Babcock and Bussell. In regard to 
the i)ossibility of the changes being due to liquefying bacteria, additional 
experiments showed that liquefying bacteria are not able to live in hard 
cheese, and rapidly decrease. This is especially the case when lactic-acid 
bacteria ere present. Cheese made from pasteurized milk inoculated 
with spores of Tyrothrix tenuis (to eliminate the possible action of the 
enzym supposed to be formed by this micro-organism), and likewise 
uninoculated cheese, contained only the soluble and amid nitrogen, 
which was found in very iresh cheese. This is held to indicate that the 
natural enzym, which was destroyed by pasteurizing, plays a part in the 
process. The tyrothrix spores introduced into cheese did not develop, 
and no ripening took place. An experiment with lactic-acid bacteria 
(2 forms) inoculated into milk pasteurized at 90^ O. shows that the 
lactic-acid ferments can render the casein of cheese soluble without the 
aid of the natural milk enzym.” From 4.20 to 5.20 per cent of the total 
nitrogen of the cheese (2 months old) was rendered soluble, and from 

to about i of these amounts was changed to amid nitrogen. [The 
authors* results show that in another similar ex^ieriment with cheese 
pasteurized at 00^ and uninoculated, the cheese contained very many 
Bacillus schafferi^ when 2 months old, and that 4.08 per cent of the 
.total nitrogen had been rendered soluble; furthermore, in another case 
cheese made from milk pasteurized at 85^ O. for 5 minutes and uot 
inoculated, contained Bacillus acidi laetici when 2 months old, and 4.06 
percent of the nitrogen had been rendered soluble.] 
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From thiA series of experiments with email experimental ctieeeee ih$ 
authors draw the following conclufidons: 

(1) The liquefying bacteria, as Tyrothriw tmuis and Baeillua /, take 
absolutely no part in rendering soluble the casein of normal Bminmi- 
thaler cheese, which always contains ]<u*ge numbers of lactic-add 
bacteria. The latter suppress the liquefying bacteria and hinder their 
development. 

(2) Liquefying bacteria of the order of Bacillus I develop, at least in 

the earlier stages, in cheese made from pasteurized milk, in which the 
majority of the lactic-acid bacteria are killed or weakened, and render a 
part of the casein soluble. In such cheese the natural milk ferment 
of Babcock and Bussell seems to play a part. ^ 

(3) The lactic-acid ferments can render the casein of cheese soluble 
without the aid of the natural milk euzyin. For the present we are 
unable to determine how much of the solvent action on the casein in 
normal cheese is due to the action of the lactic-acid ferments and how 
much to the action of the natural milk enzym. 

The reason given for the fact that the cheese made from i^astenrized 
milk not ino(*ulated with lactic-acid bacteria contained the largest 
amount of soluble nitrogen, is that Such cheese did not become as acid 
as cheese containing the lac^c-acid bacteria, and that the peptonizing 
action of both the la(*tic-acid bacteria and the natural milk enzym is 
weakened by the presence of acid. 

Seven largo cheeses were made in the creamery of the dairy school 
at Biitti by an expert cheese maker. In all cases the milk was pas¬ 
teurized, remaining uninoculated in one case, and being inoculated with 
tyrothrix bacilli in one case and with laboratory cultures of lactic acid 
bacteria in three others. Rennet tablets were used in these 5 cases, 
and in the remaining 2 natural rennet was used, the milk not being 
inoculated. Considerable didiciilty was experienced in making Emmen- 
thakr cheese from jiasteurized milk, the cheese lacking the proper con¬ 
sistency and porous condition. 

The uninocnlated cheese made with rennet tablets ripened least of 
all, although it was found to contain considerable numbers of lactic- 
acid bacteria. In time this cheese had the taste of ripened cheese. 
The tvrothrix bacdlli imparted a bad taste to the cheese. The taste of 
the cheese inoculated with lactic-acid bacteria was that of ripened 
cheese, but it was not comparable with that of normal cheese. In gen¬ 
eral the results agreed with those obtained in the former series with 
experimental cheeses. The uninoculated cheese and that treated with 
tyrothrix contained less albuminoid nitrogen than that treated with 
lactic-acid bacteria, but the latter in tnrii contained less than the cheese 
made with natural rennet. The largest amount of soluble nitrogen was 
found in the cheese made with rennet tablets from uninocnlated pas¬ 
teurized milk. 

Lecithin and traces of glyoerin-pliosphoric acid were found to be 
constituents of cheese, and in every case the lecithin decreased apd the 
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gestefl tbat the lecithin is gradually decomposed to giyoerin-phohphoric 
acid, choliti/and higher fatty acids. 

The folfowing oonclusions from the investigations are given: 

(1) In the ripening of Emmenthaler cheese the so-called tyrothrix 
bacilli take no part. They do not multiply in normal cheese, and even 
when introduced in large numbers they have no effect on the formation 
of decomposition products. In general they have an injurious effect on 
the taste. 

(2) The chief part in the ripening is taken by the lactic-acid bacteria, 
which multiply abundantly in cheese. These are capable of rendering 
the casein of cheese soluble and forming the decomposition products 
characteristic of ripe cheese. 

(3) It is not improbable that the inherent milk enzym discovered by 
Babcock and llussell takes a part in ripening, by rendering the casein 
soluble and so lightening the work of the lactic-acid ferments. 

(4) The pasteurizing of milk for Emmenthaler cheese unfavorably 
affects the quality of the cheese, and consequently is not applicable in 
practice. 

(5) A loss of soluble cheese constitnenta during ripening has been 
coiihrmed, and lecithin and traces of glycerin-phosphoric acid have 
been recognized as new constituents of cheese. 

Breeds of dairy oattle, H E. Alvord (A DepU Jgr,, Bureau of Animal Indus- 
irg RpU 1898, pp, 187-^00, figs, S/i), —This deals with the origin and history, oharao- 
teristics, milk and Imttcr records, and types of the following breeds: Ayrshire, 
Brown Swiss, Devon, Dutch Belted, Guernsey, Holstein, Jersey, Normandy, Polled 
Dnrliam, Ked Poll, Shorthorn, and Simmenthaler. Illustrations are given of a bull 
and a cow of each breed. An appendix contains information relative to comparison 
of dairy breeds, points observed in Judging dairy cattle, number of registered cattle 
in the United States, scale of points in use iu the United States for judging different 
breeds of dairy cattle, and organizations of breeders of pure-bred cattle. 

Breeds of dairy cattle, H. £. Alvord ( U, 8, Dspariment of Agr,, Farmers' Bui, 
106, pp, 48, figs, SI), —A reprint of the above, slightly revised and abridged. 

The selection, breeding, and handling of the modem dairy oow to secure 
most profit, V. E. Fuller {Hpi, Maine Bd, Agr, 1898, pp, 178-197), —A popular dis¬ 
course based largely on experience. 

H. O. dairy feed for cows, T. Wilding {New York State Lunaog Com, Bpt, 1897-98, 
1, pp, S78, S79), —The regular ration, consisting of 10 lbs. of middlings and 2 lbs. of 
linseed meal per oow daily, was compared with 12 lbs. of H. O. dairy feed, silage 
being fed with each ration. Three cows wore used. The milk yield was very 
slightly larger on IhcH. O. feed, but with the average cost of middlings and oil 
meal I feel satisfied that there is nothing to bo gained in changing to the H. O. dairy 
feed." 

Boonomical dairy foods, J. L. Hills {Bpt, Maine Bd, Agr, 1898, pp, 128-155) ^— A 
popular discourse in which the respective values and economies of different classes 
of dairy foods are pointed out. 

* Bterd records, G. M. Qowkll {Maine Sta, Bpt, 1898, pp, This is a 

monthly record of 24 cows for 1898, giving the yields of milk, fat, and butter from 
each oow. ** Discussion of the data will not be undertaken until more results are 
seoured and tabulated.’* 

iKilk, its properties and oomposition, M. KLTMiniR {Ar^, Wise, u, Prakt, Thierh,, 
m {IBOoHNo. l,pp. Tlie author lays down the proposition that in the future 
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milk control can not continne to 1>6 a purely chemical control, but in or4er to com¬ 
pletely fulfill its mission it must be preeminently a veterinary control. 

The article gives a brief review of the literature of milk, with a view to fhrnish- 
ing veterinarians with general information on the physical properties and chemical 
composition of milk, the variations in content of solids and fi»t, and the influence of 
various internal and external conditions on the composition. A bibliography of 148 
titles is given. 

Two further articles are promised on the adulteration of milk and its detection, 
and on milk hygiene. 

Clarification of milk {Hoard *9 Dairyman^ $1 {1900), No, 5, p. 90),--The term is 
applied to the process of renioving impurities from milk by the use of a centrifugal 
separator so adjusted that the spouts empty into one vat where the skim milk and 
cream are mixed befoie bottling. The author notes the practical use made of the 
method and its advantages, and recommends that milk be clarified cold to lessen the 
loss of casein. 

The occurrence of chromates as preservatives in milk, A. Lryb {Jour, Pharm, 
et Chim,, (i, ser,^ 10 {1899), pp, S37-Si0; ahs, <n Analyst, 25 {1900), Jan,, p, 9 ),— 
During the past year the author has often found chromates associated with formalde¬ 
hyde, most frequently in the proportion of 1 part in 1,000 parts of milk, though con¬ 
siderably larger quantities have been used. Two tests for chromates are described. 

Butter, W. A. Withers and J. M. Pickel {North Carolina Sta, Bui, 166, pp, S77- 
386), —An introductoiy statement concerning the number and value of milch cows in 
the State is followed by a popular discussion of the chemical composition of animal 
fats, manufacture of oleomargarine, adulterants of butter and their detection, and 
adulteration of butter in North Carolina. Of 15 samples bought for butter in the 
open market and analyzed at the station one was found to be oleomargarine. 

Butter export, C. L. McKay ( Jfestet'n Creamvt'y, 5 {1900), No, 6, pp, IS, 14), —A brief 
discussion on the manufacture of butter for foreign markets. 

Colored spots in cheese, K. A. Pbarsos (f. S, Dept, Ayr,, Bureau of Animal 
Industry Rpt, 1898, pp, 229-JSf), —A reprint of Circular 24 of the Bureau (E. S. K., 
10, p. 593). 

The home of Bdam cheese, J. W. Drckkh {New York Produce Bet\ and Amer, 
Creamery, 1900, Feb, 14, pp. 54-^tS, Jigs. 7). —An illustrated description of the manu¬ 
facture and sale of Edam cheese in Holland. 

Fifty dairy rules ( V. S. Dipt. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt. 1898, pp, 
201-W4 ).—Keprinted from Farmers’ Bulletin 03 (E. S. R., 9, p. 886). 

The sanitary aspects of dairying, T. SMiiii {Bpt. Maine Bd. Agr, 1898, pp, 197- 
224), —A popular article dealing With milk supply aud sanitation, danger from 
tuberculosis, improvement of sanitary conditions of the dairy, etc. 

Meat aud milk inspection In Shanghai, W. J. Blackwood {U, 8, Dept. Agr,, 
Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt, 1898, pp, i05-212). 

The so-called air chum, W. ,1. Siullman {Dairy BeporUr, 3 {1900^, No, S3, p, 
526). —Cautions fnriners against the ]>urcliase of new and untested dairy apparatus. 


VETERINARY SCIENCE AND PRACTICE. 

Laboratory methods for the diagnosis of certain micro- 
organisxnal diseases, O. F. Dawson {U. S. Dept. Agr.^ Bureau of 
Animal Industry Rpt. 1898,, pp. 38‘)-35i^ pis. 7), —This paper presents 
details of methods for diderential diagaoses of various diseases. An¬ 
thrax bacillus is readily stained blue with LoeffleFs alkaline methylin 
blue. The organisms appear as rods with square ends, never blunt or 
round. In the case of maligiiaiit edema, the orgauism may be observed 
in chains, and the opposing ends are usually square, resembling in this 
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respect the organism of anthrax. The terminal cell of the chain, how¬ 
ever, is always rounded on the free end and never square. This dif¬ 
ferentiates the organism readily from that of anthrax. 

The specific organism of rabies has never been isolated, but the most 
reliable of various methods adopted for diagnosis of rabies is that of 
subdural inoculation in rabbits. In the case of actinomycosis, if a small 
bit of a suspected tumor is crushed under a cover glass the organism, 
if present, will be seen as a mass of minute rays projecting from the 
center. The rays are club-shaped at the peri])heral ends. 

A brief description is given of a method for demonstrating the 
presence of Texas fever organism in the blood. This organism, being 
a protozoon called Pyrosoma higeminum^ has never been successfully 
cultivated upon nutrient media. In the diagnosis of tuberculosis, the 
author mentions the use of tuberculin and various stains for the 
tubercle bacillus. In the diagnosis of blackleg, it is to be remembered 
that this disease is not found in horses, adult cattle, or in swine. In 
anthrax the spleen is enlarged, but never in blackleg. The bacillus 
of blackleg is of about the same length and half as broad ns that of 
malignant edema. The latter bacillus kills rabbits and guinea pigs, 
while the bacillus of blackleg is not known to be fatal to rabbits. 

Ill tetanus the diagnosis usually depends upon clinical history. Death 
may occur in from 4 to 5 days. Difficulty in mastication and degluti¬ 
tion are early symptoms in the horse. The spine and legs become 
rigid, the tail being elevated and motionless. The muscular system 
becomes tetanic and a cold perspiration is often present. In the 
diagnosis of glanders the author mentions the use of mallein inocu¬ 
lations, and hypodermic injection of nasal discharge of suspected 
animals in guinea pigs. If the glanders organism is present in this 
material, in male guinea pigs acute orchitis is developed within firom 
48 to 72 hours. In making a differential diagnosis between swine 
plague and hog cholera, attention is called to the habit of the hog 
cholera bacillus to form clumps and to become agglutinated. This 
reaction is never noticed in the case of the organism of swine plague. 

Chicken cholera should present little difficulty, from the fact that the 
germ is present in the blood in large numbers and the clinical symptoms 
are characteristic. In infectious leukaemia, a diagnosis can be readily 
reached by discovering the BaoUrium sanguinarium in the feces of 
affected fowls. In tuberculosis of fowls, it should be remembered that 
the tubercles often ap]>ear as hard, horny, or soft and cheesy swellings 
on the skin and joints. In about 50 per cent of the cases the tubercles 
appear as round masses in the intestinal walls. Entero-hepatitis in 
turkeys may be readily diagnosed by finding Amceba meleagridifty which 
is the pathogenic organism of the disease. 

In studying roup of fowls, the membranous patches in the mouth, 
throat, and nose should be ground up in a salt solution and injected 
hypodermically in small experimental animals. Nodular tseniasis may 
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be differentiated from taberctilosis in fowls by tbe &ct that in tiibei*eii* 
losis, lesions will be foaud also in the liver or other organs, while in 
nodular tmniasis no such lesions will be found except in the walls of the 
intestines. 

A nodular disease of sheep, which has been mistaken for tubercnlosis, 
may be readily recognized by tbe finding of the pathological agent, which 
is a nematode worm, (Esophagostoma eolumbianum. 

The history of a tuberculous herd of cows, H. L. Bussell ( Wis- 
conitin 8ta. Bui 78^ pp. 7).—An account is given of an outbreak 

of tuberculosis in a private herd, which had been improved by thepnr* 
chase of some pure-bred animals, and of experiments made by the sta¬ 
tion on this herd in the application of Bang’s weeding out process. 
The first tuberculin test was made January 2,189G. Thirteen out of 
16 mature animals and 3 yearlings responded. Two showed physical 
symptoms of the disease and were slaughtered. A partition was con¬ 
structed across the stable and the animals which had reacted were kept 
on one side, while tbe others were kept on the other side of this parti¬ 
tion. The 2 sections of tbe herd were pastured in separate fields and 
watered out of different tanks. The stable was thoroughly disinfected. 

On May 12 of the same year, another tuberculin test was applied, but 
no new cases of tuberculosis were indicated. Five calves, however, 
had been dropped in the meantime, 4 of them coming from the tubercu¬ 
lous section. These calves were separated at birth and ted on boiled 
milk. On April 26,1897, a third test was applied. No new cases of 
tuberculosis had developed. All calves, whether from the tuberculous 
or nontuberculouH section, were free from the disease. Two more old 
cows, in which the disease had progressed so as to become evident, were 
slaughtered.- In 1898, only the young stock was tested, previous tuber¬ 
culin tests having given uniform results. Two more of the original 
herd of tuberculous animals were killed. In February, 1899, a fi^nal 
test of the entire herd was made with the result that no new cases of 
the disease were found. 

The history of the observations made upon this herd shows that the 
diseased aUfnials became fewer and fewer as the more pronounced symp¬ 
toms a])peared, rendering the slaughter of the animals necessary; but 
not a single new case of the disease developed in any of the young ani¬ 
mals. This is evidence that in this herd the disease was not inherited 
from the affected mother but could be contracted only after birth. 

In connection with the tuberculin tests made upon this herd, it Is of 
interest to note that none of the animals which originally reacted to 
tuberculin, failed to react during the subsequent tests. 

Tbe milk of this herd was frequently submitted for bacteriological 
examination and no tubercle bacilli were found. Calves from tubercu¬ 
lous mothers as well as nontuberculous mothers, were allowed to suckle 
the reacting cows. Young cattle were also kept in contact with tbe 
affected herd in the stable and in the pasture, but in no case was the 
disease contracted. The author believes that the history of this herd 
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desioQatiiaies thut m p^rfootiy healtliy berd omi be built up tVoin a 
tab^eulous herd by this method. The results obtained would indicate 
that tubercalosis is not likely to be oontracted from tuberculous animals 
until the disease has progressed so far that physical symptoms of the 
aflbction are apparent. Naturally it is impossible to say just when the 
milk of a tuberculous animal becomes dangerous and for this reason it 
is advisable always to pasteurize such milk. 

The author suggests that when upon the application of the tuberculin 
test it is found that only a few of the herd are tuberculous, it would 
perhaps be advisable to slaughter these animals. When, on the other 
hand, more than a few or a large proportion of the herd reacts it would 
seem from an economic standpoint as well as from a sanitary standimint 
to be inadvisable to destroy all of the reacting animals. 

TnberculoBia and the station herd, F. L. Russell {Maine 8ta. RpU 
189dy pp. 136-140). —When the tuberculin test was first applied to the 
college herd, a i\umber of cows responded and all such animals were 
destroyed. The post-mortem examinations showed that certain cows 
had perhaps not yet become dangerous, but it was considered advisable 
to take strenuous measures for erailicating the disease. The barn, how¬ 
ever, was full of hay and it was not thought possible to disinfect it. 
Oows were bought from the neighborhood to replace those which had 
been destroyed, and were subjected to the tuberculin test before placing 
them in the herd. During the following winter several additional cases 
of tuberculosis developed, and it was believed that these cases arose 
by infection from the stable. The stable was thoroughly disinfected, 
all movable objects being taken out, and walls and woodwork thoroughly 
sprayed with a solution of corrosive sublimate in proportion of 1 to 1,000 
parts in water. Since this time no new cases of tuberculosis have 
developed, and it is believed that the herd is entirely free from this dis¬ 
ease. 

Some products of the tuberculosis bacillus and the treatment 
of experimental tuberculosis with antitoxic serum, E. A. db 

ScHWEiNiTZ ((7. 8. Dept. Agr.y Bureau of Animal Industry RpU 189tfy 
pp. 305-317). —This is a reprint from Transactions of the Association of 
American Physicians, 1897. A crystalline substance with a melting 
point of 161 to 1640 o, ^as isolat^ from artificial liquid cultures of 
the tubercle bacillus. The suiistance was acid, and appeared to have 
nearly the same formula as teraconic acid. The crystals were dis¬ 
solved in water and used for experimental inoculation of guinea pigs, 
the indications being that it was very active in causing necrosis of the 
tissue. * Crystals dissolved in sterile water and injected into the liver 
produced, after 48 hours, a number of light spots in that organ. The 
substance possesses some immunizing power, a single injection of 0.002 
gm, being sufficient to keep the animals alive some weeks longer than 
the cheeks. It has the effect of reducing the temperature in healthy 
and disqasod animals. 
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It was found possible to isblate another substance fhnu eultutes Of 
the tubercle bacillus which contained an albuminoid and which caused 
a temperature reaction. It is believed that the different reaction to 
tuberculin at different times is perhaps principally due to the antag- 
onistic action of these two substances. 

Exx>eriments were conducted to determine the effect of the injectiou 
of attenuated tubercle bacillus. At first there was a slight decrease 
In weight and a local swelling. In about 8 weeks after the injection, 
the guinea pigs were apparently well and were inoculated with the 
virulent germ. The checks died within 6 weeks after inoculation, 
while vaccinated guinea pigs were in a healthy condition 4 months 
afterward. ^ 

Three cattle, of which one was tuberculous and the other two healthy, 
were given large doses of tuberculin and attenuated culture, the tuber¬ 
culous animal receiving from iJ^ovember, 1894, to April, 1897,19,407 cc. 
of tuberculin, and the 2 healthy animals receiving 11,425 and 18,100 cc. 
of attenuated culture, respectively. The serum from the cow which 
was treated with tuberculin caused a slight resistance to tuberculosis 
in guinea pigs, while the serum of the 2 cows which were treated with 
attenuated cultures produced a greater and more prolonged resistance 
on the part of experimental animals. Similar results were obtained by 
use of the serum from horses which had been treated with attenuated 
cultures. 

The author concludes that the injection of the live culture of tubercle 
bacillus produces substances which are antitoxic to tuberculosis, and 
slightly antitoxic material is also produced by the injection of tuber¬ 
culin in healthy animals. 

The attenuated Bacillus tuberculosis: Its use in producing 
immunity from tuberculosis in guinea pigs, E. A. de Schwbiniiz 
{U. S, JJept, Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Npt 1898^ pp. — 

This is a reprint from the Medical News, December, 1894. Cultures of 
tubercle bacillus, which had been growing tor several generations upon 
glycerine agar, were transferred to glycerine beef broth. After the 
fourteenth generation upon this culture medium, it was noticed that the 
germs were becoming attenuated and that the disease required G months 
fc r development. 

” Experiments were conducted to test the immunizing xiroperties of 
attenuated cultures, from which the following results were obtained: 
Guinea pigs were apparently rendered immune to virulent cultures by 
repeated inoculation with an attenuated culture. A single ii^ection of 
a small (]uautity of tuberculin seemed to increase the subsequent 
immunity produced by injection of the attenuated culture. Guinea 
pigs which were inoculated with the attenuated culture did not 
develop symptoms of tuberculosis, although under close observation for 
several months. 

Texas fever, J. W. Connaway and M. Francis {Missouri 8ta. BuU 
48j pp. 66^ figs. 11 ).—The work on Texas fever which is recorded in this 
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tmlletin wim mried out under tbe ooopemtion of tbe Miftsouri aud 
Xetas Experiment Stations and the Missouri State Board of Agricul¬ 
ture. The investigatioiis involved tbe following three lines of work: 
(1) Experiments to determine whether sterile blood serum of immune 
cattle would produce immunity in other cattle; (2) exi>erimonts in 
immunizing cattle by tick infestation; (3) experiments in imuiniiizing 
cattle by blood inoculation. The greater part of the bulletin is occu¬ 
pied with a report of experiments in blood inoculation. Experiments 
conducted with sterilized serum indicated that this substance is worth¬ 
less for producing immunify in Northern cattle, and that the only way 
of producing immunity is by means of actual infection with the disease, 
either by tick infestation or by blood inoculation. 

Twenty-one head of young cattle were infested with ticks, and of this 
number only one died from an acute attack of fever within the period 
of 12 to 20 days. The animal which died was a calf two months old, 
and was infested with an unusually large number of tieks. Later an 
acute fatal relapse took ]>lace in two other animals. The relapse 
occurred after a secondary infestation of ticks. These animals, how¬ 
ever, were in bad condition and poorly nourished. It was concluded 
from these experiments in tick infestation that complete immunity cau 
not be produced by a single infestation with the fever ticks. The 
immunizing process is a slow and gradual one, requiring several months 
or perhaps a year for its completion. The first infestation of ticks 
should be slight, and the subsequent infestations should not be made 
at too great intervals, provided that the animals endure the fever reac¬ 
tion which results from each infestation. It is advisable that calves be 
well nourished throughout the period of immunization, otherwise the 
growth of the calves may be stunted and fatal relapses will sometimes 
occur. 

The authors conducted experiments in the iiroduction of immunity by 
blood inoculation on a large scale. From 1 to 2J cc. of defibrinated 
blood was given hypodermically at each inoculation. The first dose 6f 
defibrinated blood was usually made smaller than the second or subse¬ 
quent doses. The record of cases shows that inoculation fever begins 
about the eighth or ninth <lay after inoculation. This fever i>ersists for 
from 7 to 8 days. Occasionally it may not be noticeable for more than 
4 days, and sometimes it is prolonged to 15 days. The average daily 
temperature during the primary fever period is about 104 jo F, Ordi¬ 
narily a secondary-fever period occurred at about the twenty-fifth to the 
thirtieth day after inoculation, and continued for from 7 to 8 days. As 
a rule the secondary fever is not as severe as the first. Subsequent 
recurrences of fever are often noticed but are usually of a mild forni. 

Besides keeping a detailed record of changes in temperature of the 
experimental animals, the authors made records of the variation in red 
blood corpuscles by means of a hematocrit. In one lot, consisting of 0 
head of animals, the average percentage of red blood corpuscles in the 
blood at the beginning of the experiment was 38.3, On the eighth day 
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after iDOcalation the peroratage had fallen to an average of 31.^. ^Xhe 
deetmctiou of blood corpuscles continued until on the fifteenth day of 
the experiment the percentage was 23.3. On the nineteenth day after 
inoculation^ the temperatures were normal and the i>ercentage of red 
blood corpuscles began slowly to increase. 

During the inoculation fever certain ])liysiological disturbances are 
noticed, among which may be mentioned a lack of relish of food, occa¬ 
sional bloating, disposition to eat dirt, muscular weakness, and trem¬ 
bling. In the lot of animals which was last mentioned, the hematocrit 
readings showed the lowest average percentage of red blood corpuscles 
on the thirty ninth day after inoculation. This occurred during the 
secondary fever period which began on the twenty-eighth day of the 
experiment. The lowest percentage of red blood corpuscles recorded 
on the thirty-ninth day was 14 per cent, and the highest 26 per cent, 
with an average of 21 per cent. In this same lot of animals a second 
inoculation was made on the seventy-seventh day of the experiment. 
The fever reaction was mild and there was only a slight destruction of 
red blood corpuscles. A third inoculation was made on the one hun¬ 
dred and thirty-second day of the experiment. The reaction from this 
inoculation was exceedingly slight. The first inoculation of this lot 
was made on January 7,1899. The cattle were infested with the young 
ticks on May 6, 6, and 27. During June and July they carried fever 
ticks, but the ticks were not present on* them in great numbers until 
August. On August 31 this experiment was closed, the temperature 
and average percentage of red blood corpuscles being normal at the 
time. 

These exx>erimeiits indicate that the diminution in red blood cK>r- 
puscles corresponds closely in time to the rise of temperature, but it 
continues for a time after the temperature begins to fall. During the 
interval between the primary and secondary fever periods the per¬ 
centage of red blood corpuscles rises, but falls again during the 
secondary-fever period. The authors conclude that “the recovery 
from the fever and the maintenance of an immune condition depend 
upon the ability of the animal (1) to keep in chec*k the growth of the 
micro-parasites, (2) to supply new corpuscles as rapidly as they are 
destroyed, and (3) to remove waste products rapidly.’^ Young animals 
withstand the inoculation fever far better than older one'«. The most 
suitable age is from 8 to 12 months. Animals which are older than 12 
months suffer severely from the inoculation fever and may die from a 
relapse, and if young calves are inoculated too soon after weaning, the 
digestive disturbances are apt to prove fatal in connection with the 
inoculation fever. Young calves may be safely inoculated, however, if 
allowed to remain with the cows. 

The blood used in these experiments was taken from two sources, 
from naturally immune Southern cattle and Northern cattle made 
immune by tick infestation or blood inoculation. It was noticed that 
the virulence of the blood from different sources and from tlv3 same 
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Mimal ander different conditiona may aotnetimea vary. It is, there¬ 
fore, i)erhax>» advisable to use blood fooui animals which have become 
thoroughly immune to the disease, since their blood will possess a more 
uniform virulence. The blootl should be used when perfectly fresh. 
When blood for iinnmuizatiou is used from tick-infested animals, from 
1 to cc. constitutes a sufficiently large dose. 

T)ie authors urge the advisability of maintaining a close watch ui>on 
* the digestive functions of the animals during the period of immuniza¬ 
tion. It is necessary that the animals should be fed oipou a highly 
nutritious diet, and it is desirable that the diet should be such as to 
maintain a lax condition of the bowels. Inoculation may be made at 
any season of the year, but in general it is advisable to choose seasons 
when the animals will not suffer from either too great cold or heat. 
Cattle may be safely inoculated in the South if they are kept free from 
ticks for about 00 days after inoculation, A few fatal relapses will 
occur, however, after the animal has become apparently immune, but 
these relapses may be prevented in large measure by careful feeding 
and by preventing unusual excitement of the inoculated animals. The 
process of immunization in Northern animals is probably such a 
gradual one that they should not be considered entirely immune until 
they have been kept one year in the South and subjected to tick 
infestation. 

Inoculation to produce immunity from Texas fever in North¬ 
ern cattle, E. 0. S(^nuoEi)EH (V, 8. Dept, A(p\, Bureau of Annual 
Industry Bx)t, pp, 273-2S8 ).—The object of these experiments was 

to confirm the belief that a mild attack of Texas fever in Northern 
cattle would confer immunity against the disease. Each animal as 
given a hypodermic injection of blood drawn from the jugular vein of 
an immune Southern cow. The injections were made during the fall 
and winter and the cattle weie exposed in the South dining the 
following spring. The total number of animals which received injec¬ 
tions was 11. Of this number, P, together with 4 other cattle and 
5 checks, w^ere subseciuently exposed to Texas fever in Virginia. 
Detailed lecords ate given of the reaction and behavior of the cattle 
during the exposure. Ot the 11 injected cattle P were exposed to 
Texas fever in permanently infected territory. One of tlie two older 
cattle w^hich received an injection suffered a mild attack of Texas 
fever. The remaining animals w'hich received injections escaped the 
disease entirely or suffered only a very mild form of the disease. Of 
the 5 check animals, 4 died, and the remaining one which survived 
suffered from a severe attack of Texas fever. 

Blackleg in the United States and the distribution of vaccine 
by the Bureau of Animal Industry, V. A. NciEaAAED (r. 8. Dept, 
Agr^j Bureau of Animal Industry RpU 1898^ pp, 37-^ f pi. I, map I, 
Jigs. 3 ).—A preliminary rei)ort upon blackleg has already been noted 
(B. 8. U., 10, p. 3P6). The detailed account which is given in the 
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preBent paper is mainly based axH>n an outbreak of blackleg wbioH 
occurred in Texas. During the 18 months covered by this report about 
500,000 animals have been injected with vaccine sent out from the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, and loss from blackleg has been reduced 
to less than one-half per cent. A map is given which shows the dis¬ 
tribution of blackleg in the United States and indicates the extent of 
the use of vaccine in different parts of the country. 

The author states that blackleg vaccine may be manufactured for 
less than 1 cent per dose, and that the cost of production in the Bureau 
of Animal Industry does not exceed 1 cent per 10 doses. A detailed 
account is presented by way of historical review of our knowledge of 
blackleg. This disease occurs in nearly all the countries of the world. 
In the United States it is especially serious in Texas, Indian Territory, 
Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North Dakota, and South 
Dakota. 

The disease more frequently attacks ammals between the ages of 6 
and 18 months. Statistics collected in Switzerland indicate that 82 per 
cent of all cases occurred among cattle of ages varying from 6 months 
to 2 years. It has been claimed that the range cattle in Hungary are* 
practically immune to blackleg. Similar claims have been made for 
the cattle of Algeria. In the United States it has been noticed that 
common range cattle are less susceptible than graded stock, and since 
it is probable that infection occurs by means of abrasions of the skin, it 
seems that in general thick skinned animals are less susceptible than 
more thin-skinned ones. Statistics do not indicate any striking dif 
ference in the susceptibility of the 2 sexes to blackleg, except x)erha])s 
among older animals, where it would appear that males are more sus- 
cei)tible. The spring and fall seasons are apparently most favorable 
for the develoi)ment of the disease. Detailed accounts are given of the 
symptoms and of the pathological conditions to be found upon post¬ 
mortem examination. 

The blackleg bacillus is described and an account is given of the 
biology of the organism and of the manner of its entrance into the body 
as alieady indicated. 

Most cases ol blackleg prove fatal. In reply to circulars, 120 stock 
owners out of 522 stated that they have seen animals recover from this 
* disease, the number of reported recoveries amounting to 185. Since 
treatment is of little avail, the principal resource against this disease 
is prevention. Preventive measures may be classified as hygienic and 
prophylactic. Among the hygienic measures may be mentioned thor¬ 
ough disinfection of infected premises, and the careful burying or 
destruction of carcasses of animals dead of this disease. Some stock 
owners reported that blackleg never caused serious losses where it was 
possible to burn over the pastures regularly in the winter. The author 
discourages the use of setoii or rowel in attempting to prevent an attack 
of blackleg. 

An account is given of the different methods which have been pro- 
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posecl for tbe preparation of the preventive vaccine. At hrst 2 vaccina¬ 
tions were used, tbe first being with a* mild and tbe second with a 
stronger virus. Later it was found possible to use a stronger virus at 
first and only one vaccination. In the Bureau of Animal Industry 
the finely ground and sifted blackleg meat is heated for 0 hours at a 
temi>eratnre of 93 or 94° F. This process was found to produce a 
virus of tbe desired strength. Detailed directions are given for the 
sterilization of injection apparatus and the preparation and use of 
the vaccine. 

The diagnosis of glanders, V. M. Sulin {Arch, Vet Naukj St, 
Petereburgj 29 {1899)^ No, 9^ pp. 454’-i7S), —A number of experimental 
inoculations of mallein were made both with healthy and glanderous 
horses. The object of the experiments was to determine the variation 
in the number of white blood corpuscles under the infiuence of mal¬ 
lein. The results of this investigation may be stated as follows: The 
leucocytes possess a greater significance in the yOung than in adult 
horses, and the least significance in old horses. In healthy horses the 
fiucttiatioii in the number of leucocytes is insignificant. A much greater 
fiuctuatiou is to be obseived in glanderous horses. In healthy hoises 
the number of leucocytes undergoes no change after injection with 
mallein, or, if a variation is observed, it has no connection with the 
action of the mallein. In glanderous horses, after the mallein injec¬ 
tion, there is always a greater or less decrease in the number of leu¬ 
cocytes. This process is observetl most frequently about 6 hours after 
the injection, and more often earlier than later. Following this process 
there is always an increase in the number of leucocytes. Both of these 
processes take place even in case of an already existing leucocytosis. 
The appearance of leucocytosis is not synchronous with the elevation of 
temperature, but may be either earlier or later. Leucocytosis and 
aleucoc^ tosis occur also in such glanderous horses as do not react to 
the mallein by a rii»e in temperature. The author also investigated the 
question of tbe relationship of the different kinds of leucocytes to one 
another and of the relative fluctuation of their numbers under the 
influence of mallein. 

Heart-water experiments, B. W. Dixon {Agr, Jour, Cape Good 
Hope^ 15 (1899), No, 12, pp, 790~-792 ).— Heart water is a contagious dis¬ 
ease of sheep and goats which is probably carried from animal to animal 
by means of the ticks. The author undertook a number of experi¬ 
ments in inoculation of sheep and goats for the purpose of producing 
immunity against the disease. The method of inoculation was with 
defibrinated virulent blood. The length of immunity conferred by tfiis 
method was from 1 to 2 months. The author recommends that strin¬ 
gent methods be adopted for the destruction of the ticks, and suggests 
that by repeated spraying with paraffin and solution of arsenic or 
some other similar insecticide, the number of the ticks might be so 
reduced as to materially diminish the prevalence of heart water among 
sheep. • 
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Votes on roup in fowls, J. Bahlow {Rhode Islond Sto, Rpf. 
pp. 97^105 ),—In this article the author gives a general <lescription of 
the symptoms of the disease in fowls, with a discussion of the litera¬ 
ture bearing upon the subject. It is stated that in certain parts of the 
State the disease causes large losses to poultry raisers every year. 
Consideration is given to the question of the relationship between roup 
of fowls ami diphtheria of human beings, and also of the question of 
the contagiousness of roup. Instances are cited from the literature of 
rou]) in which the disease seemed to be transmitted from fowls to man 
and from man to fowls, lii order to determine the method of conta^ 
gion, exiieriments were made in applying portions of the discharge 
from diseased fowls to the eyes of healthy fowls. After 10 days the 
disease was manifested. Healthy fow Is were also shut up with dis¬ 
eased ones and made to eat and drink fiom the same receptacles. In 
the8(‘ cases also the healthy fowls soon acciuired the disease. 

In the treatment of roup the author insists upon the importance of 
immediately isolating all diseased ])oultry, and believes that fowls 
uhicli have once had the disease sliould not be afterwards used for 
breeding. The diseased fowls sliould be idaced in comfortable quarters 
and should receive plenty of food. The exudate of membranous mate¬ 
rial formed in the throat or nostrils may be removed, and antiseptic 
washes, such as dilute caibolic acid, a 1 to 2,000 solution of corrosive 
sublimate, and poroxid of hydrogen in ])er cent aqueous solution 
may be used with good result.>. 

Asthenia (going light) in fowls, C. F. Daw son (T. S. Depf. Affr.y 
Biirmn of Animal IiulKHtry J\pt. pp, pL 1), —An out¬ 

break of a fowl disease having occurred in Hyattsville, Md., a few 
fowls were brought to the lUireau ot Animal Industry tor investiga¬ 
tion The disease was a chronic one, lasting about .‘1 months before a 
fatal issue. Upon making poHi mortem examination, it was found that 
the duodenum was the only organ which w as noticeably affected, the 
lining of this part of the intestine showing a catanhal eondition. 
Cultures were made from the contents of the duodenum with the lesult 
that a single species of bacterium was found. Hypodermic inoculations 
of i)ttre cultures of this organism in a guinea jiig produced death w it Inn 
.^4 hours. A post-mortem examination of the guinea ]>ig revealed the 
presence of the germ in lesions of the liver, sjdeen, and lungs. A 
description is given of the organism under the name of Ikieterinm 
asthenia'^ and an account is lueseiited of the behavior of the organism 
upon various culture media. This organism has the power of vegi 
tatiiig within wide temperature limits, from 50 to 120^ F. A freezing 
t<‘mperature for 24 hours did not kill it. Two w'eeks’drying in diffused 
sunlight was not fatal to it. 

As treatment for this disease of fowls, the author recommends pur¬ 
gation w’iih (*astor oil in two teaspoonful doses or calomel in repeated 
J-grain doses; purgation to bo followed with tonic treatment. 
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Vlitt fdl* of tmctiif .AnidlmlidB’ and Mydmpod»f as o&iiani of human and 
animal diaaasaa which ara produced by bacteria and animal paraaltee, G. H. 

F. Nuttall (Bp0, BundBckaH, 9 {1899), Nob, 6, pp^ 209^2^0; 6, pp. 275'-$89f 8,pp. S9S-- 
408; lOypp, SOS^SO; 12, pp, 006-^80), — ^In this BerlcB of articles the author presents 
an elaborate digest of the literature of the subject in connection with a bibliography 
of nearly 800 titles. Among the numerous special subjects treated in these articles, we 
may mention the following: The transmission of anthrax by flies (Tabanns, Hteiua- 
topota, Musca, Stomoxys, etc.), beetles and Cimex and Pulex; the transmission by 
various insects of the organisms of hog cholera, chicken cholera, erysipelas, .recur¬ 
rent fever, yellow fever, and typhus; the Transmission of tuberculosis by Mifsca 
domeBtica and Acanihia lectutaria; the agency of various species of Ixodes in carrying 
contagious diseases ; the transmission of contagious diseases by Saroopsylla peneirans, 
species of Trombididte, and various round and flat worms; and a discussion of the 
relationship of the cattle tick to the transmission of Texas fever. 

Report of the State veterinarian, L. PsAUbON {Pennaylvania Dept, Agr, Jtpt. 
1808, pi, i, pp, 151-187), —A report of work on the following diseases: Habie^, 
anthrax, cornstalk disease, hog cholera, tuberculosis, glanders, blackleg, abortion, 
milk fever, Texas fever, Inngworm disease, cowpo\, and dysentery of calves. 

Report of the veterinary divieion, J. A. Gilruth {New Zealand Dept, Agu lipi. 
1899, pp, 00-91, pU, 9) —This report presents an account of a supposed outbreak of 
contagions pleiiro-pueumonia, of th(' prevalence, spread, and methods of control and 
externiination of tuberculosis, with reports on tuberculin tests, aitiuomycosis, para¬ 
sitic gastritis in calves, red water, milk fever, cirrhosis of the liver, and bucterio- 
logital examinations lor the dairy service. 

Report of government veteriiiatian, A. Park {New Zealand Dept, Agr, Rpt, 1S99, 
pp, 115-122), —This report contains an account of a large number of tuberculin tests, 
with an account of the post-mortem findings in condemned animals. 

Report of government veterinarian, C. J. lir.AKEs {New Zealand Dept, Agr, Dpt, 
1899,pp, 1Q2-188, pi, 1), —The author presents notes on the ‘^Winton’^ disease of 
horses, actinomycosis, milk tuberculosis of cattle and of pigs, and swine 

fever. 

Contagious diseases of animals in European countries {(\S. Dept. Agr,, Jhtrtau 
of Animal Industry llpt. J89S,pp.428-4.W). —A statistical account of the )>revulence in 
the various Kuropeaii countries of contagious pleuro-pneunionia, fuot-and-month 
disease, swine le\ei, rabies, glanders, sheep x>ox, scab, bog iholera, blackleg, 
anthrax, etc. 

The reaction of the lymphatic glands to micro-organisms, G. Perez (Jsti. Ig, 
Sjier , w. aer., 8 (1898), No. 1, pp. 1-lOS). —An elaborate series of experiments with 
inoculations of pathogenic organisms in dogs, guinea i>igs, and rabbits. 

Influence of the lymphatic glands in the production of immunity, L. Manfredi 
and P. Viola {Ann. Ig, Spir., v. ser,, 8 {1898), No. 4, pp. 4,)6-48D), —The lymphatic 
system is endowed with a high resisting jKiwor against anthrax, tophus, and dijdi- 
theria, and plays an important rdle in immunization. 

Lupines as plants poisonous to stock, £. V. Wilcox vt/osr. Comp. Med. and Vet. 
Arch,, 80 {1899), No, 12, pp, 766-774 ).—A brief discnssion of cases of stock poisoning 
from lupins, with a bibliography. 

Studies on anthrax, O. Casaouandi {Ann, Jg. Sper,, 9 {1899), No. 2, pp. 212-284), 

Actinomyooaia, J. B. Wright {Jour, Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 {1899), No. 12, 
pp, 758-708), —A discussion of the xmthological anatomy of the disease in rattle, swine, 
sheep, and horses, with iiention of the iodid of potash treatment and preveuti>e 
measnres. 

The excretion of tetanus virus by the kidneys, S. J. GoLOUERct {Centhl. JMt. 
a. JPar., 1. Aht., 20 {1899), No. 18-19, pp, 547,548). —The author conducted experimental 
investigations ujiou rabbits and guinea ings. It was fonnd, as a result of thebe 
experiments, that tetanus virus was not present either in the excretion from the 
kidneys or in the amniotic water ot these animals. 
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Tha oompoflitionof thatuberoulcNliBand glandan baoUIi, £. A. pb Sc wwmwm 

( r. 8. Dept Agr,, Bureau of Animal Induetrg Bpt X8d8, pp, frott 

the American Chemical Jonrnal for Augnst, 1895. The elementary and proximate 
composition are given, and the data disonesed in comparison with the work of 
others. 

Notes upon the fats contained In the tuberculosis bacilli, £. A. de Sch weinitz 
and M. Dorset ( U. 5. Dept, Agr., Bureau of Animal Induetry Bpt 1898^ pp, 301^ 
Reprinted from the Journal of the American Chemical Society for May, 1896 
(E. a R.,8,p. 104). 

The mineral constituents of the tubercle bacilli, £. A. de Sohweinitz and M. 
Dorset ( V , S , Dept Agr,y Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt 1898 ^ pp, 302-^04^ pis, f).— 
Reprinted from the Journal of the American Chemical Society (£. S. R., 10, p. 1016). 

A new stain for Bacillus tuberculosis, M. Dorset ( U, 8, Dept Agr,, Bureau of 
Animal Industry Bpt 1898, pp, -Since the tubercle bacillus has been shown 

to contain about 40 per cent of material which is soluble in ether, it was decided to 
tr,\ Sudan III us n stain, this stain being especially recommended for fatty material* 
('o\ er glass preparations were made and then immersed for 5 minutes in a saturated 
solution of Sudan III in 80 per cent alcohol. This stain gave excellent results. The 
same stain used in pure cultures of hog cholera, glanders, typhoid, anthrax, symp¬ 
tomatic anthrax, diphtheria, and other organisms gave negative results. Sudan III 
is therefore considered a differential stain for the tubercle bacillns. 

The relation of the farmer to bovine tuberculosis, V. I. Speak {Rhode Island State 
lUl, Ayr, Bpt. ISOS, pp. 19t’‘202),—‘k popular discussion of the practical value of the 
•tuberculin test an<l of means to he adopted in freeing herds from tuberculosis and 
preNcnting their reinfection. 

Combating tuberculosis of man smd animals in France and other countriea, 
L. II. Pr.TTi I and E. Li i laincwe (Bew TuhercuXose, Paris, 7 ( 1899), Xo. 4,pp, .i55--37S),^ 
Notes on the methods adopted in various countries in the reduction of tuberculosis. 

Tuberculosis and how to eradicate it, J. M. Carter {Pennsylvania Dept Agr, 
Bpt, 1898, pt. 1, pp, S4()-S4ti ),—A brief account of the distribution of tuberculosis 
winch follo\^ed upon the breaking up and sale of a tuberculous Lord. 

Prevention of bovine tuberculosis, L. Stubbe {Jour, Soo, Cent Ayr, Bely,, 47 
{1890), Xo. S, pp. Rocoumiends the slaughter of animals with clinical symp¬ 

toms of tuberculosis and of those which react to tuberculin, and the payment of an 
indemnity for such animals. 

Experiments with the antitubercular serum of Maragliano, 8. Crescimanno 
(Steroterapia, J {1898)^ Ao. 11, pp, 126-1J8). —This serum has curative action but does 
not protect the organism against sabsequent infection by tuberculosis. The serum 
has no injurious effects ui» n the organism into which it is injected. 

Some results in the treatment of tuberculosis with antituberculosls serum, 
E. A. DE ScHWEixiiy: (r. S, Dept. Ayr,, Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt 1898, pp, 
289-29o ),—This article records the lesnlts of experiments upon human tnbercnlons 
patients with an autitiibercnlusis serum tirepared by the Bureau of Animal Indus¬ 
try. pt* the 34 imtients who were treated, 16 were in the incipient stage, 15 were 
moderately advanced, ami 3 were far advanced. The physical signs, expectoration, 
temperature, cough, appetite, au<l weight were improved in the majority of cases* 
The experimental work thus lai done on guinea pigs, and the results obtained by the 
use of the antitubcrculosis serum on man indicate that this senim obtained from 
horses possesses considerable value. 

The cattle tick and tuberculosis in New South Wales, G. 8. Baker ( U. S, Dept 
Agr. Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt 1898, p, 386),—X brief note on tbe great preva¬ 
lence of tbe cattle tick in New South Wales and on the firequency with which tnber- 
enlons animals are nsed for meat. 

A cattle disease in Marshall County, Kansas ( F, S. Dept Agr,, Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry Bpt, 1898, pp, 382-^84), -An outbreak of a disease which occurred at Blue 
Rapids, Kans., was investigated by R. P. Steddoui. The disease is characterized S0 
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belug 6 M 0 titiaily an inflammatidn of the external gealbal orgaae. The application 
eif hilver nitrate and a 5 per cent eolation of oreohn le reported as giving good 
reenlte^ 

A cattle dlaoaae in Uruguay, A. W. Swalm ( U, 8. Dept. Agr.^ Bureau of Animal 
Jnduetrp Rpt 1898, p. 385). —A brief note on veterinary regulations in Uruguay oon- 
oeming Texas fever. 

Cattle quarantine line, C. Curtice {Xorih Carolina Sta. Spec. Bui. o£,pp. 28 ). —This 
bulletin contains a copy of Order No. 24 of the Bureau of Animal Industry of this 
Department regarding cattle transportation, a statement of 4he North Carolina 
State laws regarding traffic in cattle, a proclamation of quarantine by the governor 
of North Carolina, a special order of the Secretary of Agriculture modifying quaran* 
tine line for the State, quotations f^om newspapers regarding cattle quarantine, a 
copy of the Virginia State law cohcerning cattle transportation, and a copy of an 
act to prevent the spread of cattle distemper or tick fever and other contagious or 
hifectious diseases of live stock, which latter has been brought before the general 
assembly of North Carolina. 

Conoemliig a disease of sheep, F. Mercanti and S. Dessy (Ann. Ig, Sper., n, 
eer.f 8 (1898), ATo. 4 , pp. 381--S95). — A study of the effects of toxic substances pro¬ 
duced by intestinal worms in sheep. 

Dlstomatosis, S. Lyudskanoa (Vet. ShirKa,7 (1898), No. 4-~5, pp. 73-^3). —Notes 
On Distoma hepatioum and JK lanceolatum, with an account of the symptoms, course, 
And prevention of the disease caused by their presence in sheep. 

Experiments with lime and sulphur dip, A. G. 1)a\ ison (Agr. Jour. Cape Good 
Hope, 15 (1899), No. IS, pp. 843-845). —It was found that the wool of Tasmanian 
sheep was not injured by this dip. 

Feeding wild plants to sheep, S. B Nelson (1.8 Dept. Ayr., Bureau of Animal 
Industry lipt. 1898, pp. 421-425). —This paper is reprinted from Bulletin 22 of the 
Bureau (£. S. R., 10, p. 793). 

Swine fever, J. A. Gilruth (Nexe Zealand Dept. Agr. lipt. 1899, pp. 92-115, pin. 3),- 
A detailed account is given of outbreaks of this disease in different parts of New 
Zealand. The disease is considered the same as that known as hog cholera in this 
country. Numerous cultures weie made of the specific organisms and a number of 
inoculation experiments were carried on with guinea pigs, rabbits, pigeons, and 
pigs. In these oases careful post-mortem examinations were made and the ]>atho- 
logical conditions were observed and described in detail. It was found that lu this 
disease pulmonary and pleural lesions may and frequentlj do occui inde])endently 
of the characteristic bowel complications of swine fever. The author believes that 
it IS doubtful whether hog cholera and swine plague will prove to be distinct 
diseases. 

The production of immunity in guinea pigs from hog oholera by the use of 
blood serum from immunified animals, £. A. db Schweinit^ (T. S . Dept, tgr., 
Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt. 1898, pp. 269-272). —Reprint of a paper lead before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1892. 

Ensyms, or soluble ferments, of the hog cholera germ, E. A.de SrHWFtvnz 
(U. S. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt. 1898, pp. j26’6r-.^<?5).-~Kepiiiit iU un 
article read at the American Association for the Advancement of Science, in 1892. 

The serum treatment for swine plague and hog cholera, E. A. de Scuwktnitz 
(U. 8. Dept. Agr., Bureau of Animal Industry Bpt. 1898, pp. 235-248, This 

report is essentially the same as that contained in Bulletin 23 of the Bureau (E. S. R., 
11, pp.89,90), 

Bjq;>eriments in stamping out hog oholera in Page County, Iowa ( U. S. Dept. 
Ajr,, Bureau of Animal Industx*y Rpt. 1898, pp. 249-265). —This is a statistical account 
of the work done on hog cholera in Iowa (£« 8. R., 11, pp. 89,90). 

Partial paralysis and crippling of swine, J. H. Reed and G. £. Day (Rpt. Agr., 
New BrunsxoioJc, 1899, pp. $10-815). —^Notes on the symptoms and treatment of this 
disease. 
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VlM gwrniioida value of aotoleiii, E. Kocft aail O. (CeniM, 

1 , AhUf i6 {lS99)i Xo, 18-19^ l>i). 800-688 ),—Acrolein in its chemical eonetitntitm 
distinctly related to formalin. In the experiments which weie umlertaVeu hy tlim 
author, this substance was fonnd to be even more elective than formalin in destroy** 
ing bacteria. 

A new method for the dioinfeotlon of atalle, R. Walther and A. Schlossmakit 
(Ztachr. Tiermed.f 8 (1898), Xo. 4, pp, 869-879, fig, i).—An apparatus was employed 
which tilled the stall with a mist of glycoformal, which is composed of 60 parts of 
water, 30 parts of formol, and 10 parts of glycerine. 

Disinfeotion, E. A. A. Grange* (Jomi*. Comp, Med, and reLJroh,, 80 (1899), No, 11, 
pp, 674-680 ).—A discussion of the value of various substances for this purpose. 

Stable disinfeotion, .7. B. Paige (Rhode Island Siate Bd, Jgr, Rpt. 1898, pp, 818- 
28i ),—The author discusses the natural and artificial remedies which are to be relied 
upon for disinfecting stables. The disinfectant agencies which are discusiM are 
sunlight, dry and moist heat, carbolic acid, oreolin, lysol, disinfektol, corrosive sub¬ 
limate, sulphur dioxid, and chloriu gas. 

Contribution to a study of the dlainfeotiiig power of oommon soap, A. Ssu- 
AFiNT (./nil. hj, Sper,, n. ser., 8 (1898), No. 8,pp, 199-221 ),—Both soda and potash soaps 
possess couhiderablo antiseptic power. A bibliography of the literature of this 
(inestiou is added to the article. 

Cooperation between the experiment station veterinarian and the local 
veterinarian, A. W. Bitting (V, 8. Dept, Jgr,, Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt 1898, 
pj). 426, 4^7).—This is a reprint from Bulletin 22 of this Bureau (E. 8. R., 10, p. 793). 


STATISTICS—MISCELLANEOUS. 

Fourteenth Annual Report of Maine Station, 1898 (Maine Sia. Rpt. 1898, pp. 
242 ).—This oou tains the organization list of the station; a brief report by the director; 
list of acknowledgments; reprints of Bulletin 41, Dehorning cows (E. S. B., 10, p. 395), 
and Bulletin 42, Ornamenting homo grounds (E. 8. K., 10, p. 355); abstracts of Bul¬ 
letins 43-15; rejirints of Bulletin 46, Some ornamental plants for Maine (E. S. K., 10, 
p. sr)5), and Bulletin 47, Wheat odals sold in Maine in 1898 (E. S. R., 10, p. 1089); 
miHcellaneons articles noted elsewhere; and a report of the treasurer for the 6seal 
year ended ,J nne 30, 1898. 

Eleventh Annual Report of Rhode Island Station, 1898 (Rhode Island Sta, 
Rpt. 1S9S, pp. 7~i-240). —This includes the organization list of the station; a report of 
the director giving a summary ac<*oun1 of the )irincipal lines of investigational work 
carried on during the j ear, with notes on the start, equipment, and publications of the 
station; departmental reports containing a number of articles abstracted elsewhere; 
lists of dpiiations, exchanges, and the publications of the station since 1888; and an 
index to the report and Bulletins 47-51 issued during the year. The financial state- 
mpirtfor the fiscal year ended Juue 30,1898, is given in the report of the college, p. 90. 

Eighth Annual Report of Washington Station, 1898 (IVashinfitou Sta. Rpt. 1898, 
pp. 8 ),—This contains the organization list, a brief report by the director reviewing 
the station work for the year, and a rtiiaueial statement for the fiscal year ended 
Juno 30, 1898. 

Fifteenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Animal Industry, 1898 ( IJ. S, Dept, < 
Ag7\, Bureau of Animal Industry Rpt, 1898, pp, 647, pis, 86, figs, 69 ),—This contains 
the report of the chief of the Bureau, a number of articles noted elsewhere, abstracts 
of some 20 station bulletins reporting investigations along lines embraced in animal 
industry, and extracts from consular reports and from correspondents. The report 
also contains statistics of the movement of farm animals, range or average price of 
farm animals at Chicago for 1897 and 1898, imports nnd exporto of animals and ani¬ 
mal products and the nuniber and value of farm auimals for the same years. A list 
of State live stock sanitary boards, secretaries of State boards of health, and State 
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Imil^mdlinma^ ( U, S. Dtpi, Agt.^ Farmer^ But, 107, pp, SB, flg$, 

4iii!«^ThU nnniber eoatalna articles cn tlie following subjects: Fertilizer reqnirements 
4l^pfti persimmons, forcing rbnbarb, grinding com for cows, waste in feeding com- 
iWks, molasses for farm animals, feeding ducks, cost of raising calves, feeding 
mikes with milk of tuberonlous cows, killing the germs of tuberculosis in milk, 
tpm milk and cream, and dairy salt. 

ftemers’ reading oonraes, L. H. Bailby ( 17. 8 . l>epU Jgr., Office of Experiment 

S ione Bui. 7B, pp* S6). —Farmers' reading courses in tlie United States have been 
ely organized and engineered by the agricultural colleges and experiment sta- 
s of the different States. Their object is to bring within the reach of farmers 
cflportunity for securing systematic instruction under the direction of competent 
bM on subjects affecting farm interests and farm life. The present bulletin treats 
of^e historical development and present status of these courses in America. Out- 
Itail of the reading courses as condnoted by agricultural colleges in Ontario, 
BSiMlsylvania, Michigan, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, West Virginia, 
ai^^outh Dakota are given with lists of the books used and mention made of ven- 
tgllg along the same lines in other States. In the appendix samples of lesson 
kMlB and question papers issued in connection with the reading courses in some 
different States are given as aie also samples of membership cards, application 
\ for membership, etc. The different courses are commented upon and special 
of the different systems pointed out and suggestions given regarding the 
pt and management of farmers' reading courses. 

Fmomers' reading courses (U. 8» Dept Jgr,, Farmer^ Bui, 109, pp, ;^^?).--Thi8 is an 
aMilrment of the above bulletin. 

Books for farmers, stockmen, dairymen, and fruit growers, J. B. Reynolds 
(BlMsfio Dept, Jgr,, pp, 8), —Notes are given on the value and use of a farm library, 
oMlasme 80 books on agricultural topics are recommended for this purpose and their 
eigdurts summarized. 

Jigliloulture and dairying in Scotland, J. C. Higgins ( XJ, 8, Dept Jgr,, Bureau of 
Mktml Induetry Bpt 1898, pp, 213-2BS), 

B|se and growth of agricultural education, D. Walters {IndustrialiBt, B6 
(iM?), Ko, Bi, pp, 827^34), rise and development of agricultural colleges, 
mgliriTnent stations, and farmers' institutes in the United States are discussed. 

Botanical institntiona and the agricultural organisation of Java and Ceylon, 
BLQkJiVTKiAU (L^Iug, Jgr,, 10 (1899), Noe,4,pp,Wl’^28; 6, pp, $46-^74), 

IHport on crops, live stock, etc., in Manitoba (Dept Jgr, and Immig, IManitoba’] 
Mdm60,pp, IB ), —^A brief summary of the yield of the various crops of the Province 
im|f99, data on dairy products and live stock, and the rainfall for each month from 
JpB to October. 

JMiii animals in Denmark, 1898 ( Ugeekr, Landm,, 44 (1899), No, 35, p, 440),^ 
ileeirding to a recent bulletin of the Statistical Bureau the number of farm animals 
^Denmark, July 15, 1898, was as follows: Horses, 449,264; cattle, total, 1,743,440 
(Mis and steers, 111,186; milch cows, 1,067,138; heifers and calves, 565,116); sheep, 
13^4,413; goats, 81,803; swine, 1,178,514. Poultry: Chickens, 8,748,428; turkeys, 
ducks, 803,217; geese, 210,907. Rabbits, 81,475; number of beehives, 118,178. — 

WOLL. 

4kMrtoan animals and animal productions in CIreat Britain, W. H. Bray 
(1^. D«pt. Jgr,, Burt au of Animal Induetry Bpt 1898, pp, 440^63), —This includes 
and discussion relative to the importation of cattle and horses into Great 
, rules for the London provision trade, average weights of provision pack< 

^ prices of animal products in London, and an account of the cheese trade with 
IMUnited Kingdom. 
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NOTES. 


Missouri State Fruit Experiment Station.— This station was established by in 
act of the last State legislature, which appropriated $15,000 for the purpose for two 
years. A commission appointed by the governor to select a suitable site decidid 
upon the town of Mountain Grove, which Is practically in the center of the OztA 
coufitry. The town of Mountain Grove donated 198 acres of land for the us$ of ttie 
station. Active operations were not commenced until the beginning of the present 
year, so that the total appropriation of $15,000 is available for this year's^wnrk. 
J. T. Stinson, formerly horticulturist of the Arkansas Station, was elected direetor. 
Over 10 acres of land have been planted in fruits and berries the past spring. The 
contract has been let for the erection of the buildings, which will consist of an aMts 
and laboratory building, residences for the director and for the foreman, and a ham. 
The station is under the control of a board of trustees appointed by the goveMmor* 
This board consists of J. C. Kerby, president, West Plains; M. T. Davis, treasurer, 
Aurora, and L. O. Hailey, secretary, Ava. 

New Mexico College and Station.— John .1. Vernon, formerly assistant horti> 
culturist of the Iowa Station, has been appointed agriculturist and horticulturist in 
the college and station, and entered upon his duties May 1. 

Ohio Station.— The last general assembly enacted a law providing for the inspec¬ 
tion of nurseries and orchards in the State for the San Josd scale, black knot, peach 
yellows, and other dangerous insect and contagious diseases of trees, sbrubs, vines, 
etc., and the compulsory treatment of infected orchards, or their destruction srhen 
necessary. The station is charged with the enforcement of this law, and an appro¬ 
priation of $15,000 was made for this purpose during the two years 1900 and 1901. 
'Low ell Koudenbush has been appointed horticultural inspector and will have inime- 
diate supervision of the work. The following appropriations were made by the |gpn- 
eral assembly for the two years 1900 and 1901: Expenses of boacd of control, $1,900; 
bulletin illustration, $800; substations for field experiments, $4,200; special work in 
entomology, botany, chemistry, and horticulture, $7,500; investigation and preven¬ 
tion of tuberculosis and other diseases of cattle, $6,000; general repairs, labor, «nd 
supplies, $7,000; new construction, $4,850. Total, $31,550. 

South Carolina College and Station. —A. P. Anderson, who several years ago 
was botanist in the college and station, has been elected entomologist, and will eater 
upon his duties Juno 1. A. T. Smytbe, of Charleston, has been added to the station 
ooihmittee. 

Texas College. —The summer sohool, which opens at the college June 18, Vtll 
include among others courses in agrionltnre, horticulture, and manual trainiag. 
The courses will continue for six weeks and are open to both sexes. 

Miscellaneous. —According to a recent number of Science, ^*An Intematiaaal 
Congress of Meteorology is to bo held at Paris from September 10 to 16 of the preaent 
year. The president of the Commission d’Organisation of the congress is M. Mas$Mrt, 
director of the Central Meteorological Bureau of France. The secretary is M. Augot. 
Membership in the congress may be had on payment of 20 francs. The preliminaty 
programme includes a long list of subjects in meteorology proper, as well as in oedan- 
ography and terrestrial magnetism and electricity.” 

A botanical garden and experiment station has been established at Coqnilhatvillo, 
in the Congo Free State. 
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EXPERIMENT STATION RECORD. 

'W)L. XI. No. 11. 


Within the past few months the agricultural colleges and experi¬ 
ment stations of this country have lost by death two of their most able 
friends and supporters, who for many years had been actively asso¬ 
ciated with their work. Both were influential in securing the national 
legislation leading to the establishment of the experiment stations, and 
eadb servecfwith distinction for a term as president of the Association 

American J^ricultural Colleges and Experiment Stations, in the 
proceedings of which they took an active pail; from the first. 

James Henry Smart, who died February 21 at the age of 59 years, 
had been engaged in various lines of educational work for over forty 
years. He served successively as teacher in the public schools of New 
Hampshire, his native State, principal of a school at Toledo, Ohio, and 
superintendent of schools at Fort Wayne, Ind., occupying the latter 
position for a period of ten years. From 1874 to 1880 he was super¬ 
intendent of public instruction in Indiana, during which time he revo¬ 
lutionized the school system of that State, and placed it in the front 
rank of American school systems. His association with agricultuml 
education commenced with his election to the presidency of Purdue 
University in 1883, which he occupied with signal ability until his death. 

Dr. Smart took a deep interest in the colleges of agriculture and 
mechanic arts and the agricultural experiment stations, and he thor¬ 
oughly appreciated the value of these institutions in the educational 
system of the country and for the general uplifting and advancement 
of agriculture. He was one of the leading advisers in the framing of 
the Hatch Act, providing for the establishment of the stations, and he 
took an important part in securing the passage of the Morrill Act of 
1890, increasing the support of the colleges. 

At two different times Dr. Smart served as director of the Indiana 
Station, and at all times he evinced a deep interest in its work and in 
bringing the results of its teachings home to the farmer. 

Although nearly blind for the last few years of his life, with the 
aid of an assistant he kept remarkably well informed of events in the 
educational world, and when his health permitted he continued his 
oallege work with indomitable courage and energy. To his tireless 
efiergy and wise judgment is largely due the development of a weak 
md stmggimg institution, with a small attendance, into one of the 
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largest and most prosperous technical schools in the country, with 
greatly increased endowment, superior equipment, and an attendaftoe 
of over 800 students from different parts of the United States. 

George Espy Morrow, who died at Paxton, DL, March 27, 1900, 
was one of the pioneers in work in agricultural education and reseandi 
in this country. Practically his entire mature life was devoted to tlie 
advancement of agricultui*e. Early in his career he was engaged for 
some ten years in editorial work, being connected with a number ef 
different agricultural papers during that time. In 1876 he ac*eepted 
the position of professor of agriculture in the Iowa Agricultural Ooi- 
lege, but he occupied the chair only a few months before he w§u3 elected 
to a similar professorship in the Illinois Industrial University (now the 
University of Illinois). The latter position he occupied for netrly 
eighteen years. On the organization of the experiment station in 18^ 
he was made agriculturist and a member of its board of direction, tfe 
was president of this l^oard of direction from 1892 to 1894, whick placed 
him in charge of the executive work of the station. 

In 1894 Professor Morrow assumed the presidency of the Oklahoma 
Agricultural College, and the following year he was also made director 
of the experiment station connected with the college. He served in 
this dual capacity until failing health compelled his retirement from 
active service in 1899. He then went to his farm at Paxton, HI., 
where the remaining months of his life were spent. 

Professor Morrow was a voluminous writer, especially on agricultural 
subjects, and through this medium and his farmers’ institute work, 
to which he was peculiarly suited, he exerted a very marked influemoe 
for the improvement of methods of agriculture in Illinois. His presi¬ 
dential address before the Association of American Agricultuial Col¬ 
leges and Experiment Stations in 1894 was the twginning of a deeper 
interest in the method of teaching agriculture. He there urged flie 
importance of so systematizing the subject as to reduce it to a better 
pedagogical form, and commended this work to the association as one 
of the most useful and far-reaching which it could take up. Since that 
time there has been some consideration of the subject at nearly every 
meeting, resulting finally in the appointment of a special committee, 
which has made several valuable reports. 

Some of Professor Morrow’s most effective work was done near Ae 
close of his career, in Oklahoma. The present prosperous condition 
of the agricultural college and experiment station of that Territory and 
the era of good feeling toward the institution are very largely attrib¬ 
utable to his influence and labors. Not only did he materiaHy 
strengthen the institution itself, but he stimulated an interest in higher 
education, a pride in the agricultural college, and a popular sentimeat 
for its liberal support and freedom from political interference. He 
left behind him there an impression which will be felt for many a day. 



RECENT WORK IN AGRICULTURAL SCIENCE. 


CHEMISTBT. 

CBiemical methods for ascertaining the lime requirements of 
Mils, H. J. Wheeler, B. L. Hartwell, and 0. L. Sargent {Jour. 
Amer. Ohem. Soc.^ 22 {1900)^ No. 5, pp. Various methods pro¬ 

posed for the determination of the acidity of soils are discussed, and 
tests of a number of them are reported. 

The methods tested and the conclusions reached-are as follows: 

^*(1) Moistening the soil with water, then bringing it in contact with bine litmus 
paper and noting with what rapidity and to what extent it reddens the paper as 
eompared with some soil whose character is already well known. This method is 
highly effective in the hands of a close observer who has had mnch experience in 
testing soils of known character. 

(«(2) Treatment of the soil with water to which a little ammonium hydroxid 
(ammonia water) has been added and noting whether, after settling, the liquid has 
assumed a dark brown or black appearance. This test applies only where the 
acidity is due in a considerable measure to acid organic substances. It may not 
apply in all sections of the country, as shown by Snyder, in Minnesota, but it has 
thus far proved a very useful and reliable test with Rhode Island and certain other 
New England and New York soils containing considerable quantities of humus. 
Gravimetrically applied, this is the method of Miintz. 

*^(S) The method employed by Holleman for determining the lime requirement of 
stiff clay soils in Holland, based upon the amount of lime (calcium oxid) removable 
by extracting with carbonated water. This method has given little promise of use- 
fhlness in testing our upland acid soils. 

*^(4) The method of Tacke for determining the relative acidity of peat (moor) 
soils of North Germany based upon the amount of carbon dioxid which the acid 
ingredients of the soil can expel from calcium carbonate at ordinary temperatures 
in an atmosphere of hydrogen. This method has not seemed to be applicable to our 
acid upland soils. 

^*(5) The determination of the total humus by a modification of the Grandeau 
method, which consists in removing the lime and magnesia from their combinations 
with the humus by treatment with dilute hydrochloric acid, and then dissolving 
the humus in ammonium hydroxid (ammonia water) and estimating the amount dis¬ 
solved. In our granitic soils containing considerable quantities of humus, this 
method gives results standing in somewhat definite relation to the lime requirements. 

*^(6) Determinations of the amount of lime (calcium oxid) which can be dissolved 
hy weak hydrochloric acid by digestion at a high temperature for several hours 
(official method of the Association of Official Agricultural Chemists). This method 
* tenishes no reliable basis for arriving at the lime requirement of our acid upland 
odDs. 

^*(7) Method by titration, based upon measuring the number of milligrams of 
nitrogen combined as ammonium salts and held by the soil when it is treated in a 
given way and for a given time with a very dilute solution of ammonium hydroxid. 
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^^The resaltB by this method agree more closely with the crop tests thaii by aaq^ 
other method tried, thoagh it is closely approximated to, by the gravimetric detarml^ 
nation of the hamns dissolved from the soil by extraction with ammonium hydrozid 
without the previous removal of the lime and magnesia. 

*'(8) Method based upon the comparison of the color of the extract made from 
soils by treating directly with ammonia water, with the color of such an extract 
prepared from a like quantity of soil of known character. It seems probable that 
where the acidity is due largely to acid organic substances this method may give 
fairly good results The rapidity with which tests may be made by it is an impor*^ 
tant practical point in its favor as compared with the method as proposed by Miintz« 

*'(9) Method based upon the amount of carbon dioxid expelled by a given amount 
of soil from calcium carbonate when the two are heated together at the boiling 
point in the presence of water. This method gives promise of much value if the 
period of heating is made uniform and very brief, and if the carbon dioxid liberated 
is easily and accurately determined.'^ 

Phosphates and the humic acid method, W. Hoffmeisteb, 

{Landw. Vers. Stat^ 62 (1899)j No. 5-6ypp. 329S45). —The author reports 
studies with various slags, which indicate that his humic acid method 
(E. S. E., 10, p. 818j furnishes a reliable means of determining the rela¬ 
tive value of different phosphates. In this method phosphoric acid 
goes into solution in combination with alkalis, while the lime separates 
out largely in the form of carbonates or hu mates. This reaction occurs 
most readily in those phosphates in which the lime is most easily 
thrown out of combination, namely, in superphosphates and Thomas 
slag. A considerable amount of silicic acid always passes into solution 
with the phosphoric acid, and it appears that the solubility of the latter 
increases with that of the former, so that more phosphoric acid is dis. 
solved when fresh sand (which contains some soluble silica) is used in 
carrying out the method. The author believes that the soluble silicic 
acid of the soil is an important factor in determining the availability 
of phosphates applied as fertilizers, and suggests that the supply of 
soluble silica may become periodically exhausted. Several soils were 
examined by the method with results which indicated that in connection 
with pot experiments with fertilizers it will ijrove useful for determin¬ 
ing the availability of the fertilizing constituents of the soil. 

More si)ecific directions than were contained in the previous article 
regarding the treatment of the humic acid extract are given as follows: 
The extract is made up to 2.5 liters. Two liters of the solution, cor- 
;:espondiug to 4 gm. of Thomas slag, is filtered, evaporated to dryness, 
taken up in water, and again evaporated in order to drive off any 
ammonium carbonate that may be present. The residue is dissolved 
in hydrochloric acid, the solution evaporated to dryness, dilute hydro¬ 
chloric acid added, and the solution filtered. An aliquot part of this 
solution is boiled with nitric acid and the phosphoric acid precipitated 
by the usual method. 

Analysis of portion of ash of excrements insoluble in hydro¬ 
chloric acid, P. SoHWBiTZBE {Missouri Sta, Bpt. 189S^pp. 86j 87 ).—^That 
portion of the ash of feces from steers fed timothy hay which was insol* 
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In hot hydroohlorio aold was found to have the following percent¬ 
age oomposition: Silioa 89.62, ferric oxid 1.92, manganic ozid 0.16, 
alnmiiifh oxid 0.01, calcium oxid 2.65, magnesium oxid 0.08, potassium 
ozid 4.73, and sodium oxid 1.34. 

'^The question is whether this matter insoluble in strong hydroohlorio aoid, is 
formed in the animal body or in the plant or, perhaps, in the process of incineration. 
It is presumed, of course, that no insoluble mineral matter can enter the plant as 
auoh through the roots.’’ 

The lose of nitrogen in the drying of urine, P. Sobweitzbr 
{Missouri 8ta, Bpt, 1898, pp. 95-100 ).—In connection with digestion 
experiments with steers, a number of experiments were made to deter¬ 
mine the cause of the observed loss of nitrogen in drying urine. The 
nitrogen in the iirine was determined in s8veral different ways. Tests 
were also made to learn whether an aqueous solution of urea with and 
without sodium phosphate lost weight when absorbed in sand and dried. 
The results of the tests, however, were not regular, and definite conclu¬ 
sions were not drawn. 

^'The decomposition of urea seems to occur more readily in a dilute solution than 
when concentrated, and more is decomposed in the presence of sodium phosphate 
than in aqueous solution. The mucous and coloring matters in urine are, however, 
also instrumental by their own alteration to act upon the urea present so that the 
writer is unable to suggest any method of drying urine which would yield, without 
loss of nitrogen, the whole of the solids of a certain volume. 

** This, of course, must be taken into account when making calorimetric determina¬ 
tions with the dried materials.” 

The loss of nitrogen in the dr 3 ring of feces, P. Sohweitzeb 
(Missouri 8ta. Bpt 1898^ pp, 87-95 ),—A number of experiments were 
made to determine the character and amount of loss of nitrogen of the 
feces of steers fed timothy hay. When the feces were sterilized in 
closed bottles and kept some time, there was no loss of nitrogen. Sam¬ 
ples were dried in air at 70® C., and afterwards in an oil bath or oven 
at 101° 0.; in an oven at 101^, and over sulphuric acid. Samples of 
fresh feces were treated with water and distilled. A number of determi¬ 
nations were made of tlie nitrogen in the fresh material and in samples 
completely dried in the usual laboratory methods. The results of the 
test follow: 

*<The excrements of cattle on being voided have an alkaline reaction, owing to the 
presence therein of ammonia; they likewise coutain skatol and sudol. This causes 
loss in nitrogen by drying, whether done by heat or water absorbing substances, 
which seems proportional to the iutensity of heat, the length of time and the oom> 
pleteness of the drying. 

Under the conditions prevailing in our digestion experiments, where drying was 
eftected at a temperature not exceeding 7(P C., and the dried material retained from 
8 to 7 per cent of moisture, the loss in nitrogen calculated for water-free excrements 
•(piounted on an average to 0.08 per cent. It is possible by proper management to 
effectively sterilize and preserve fresh excrements so that no nitrogen is lost and, 
perhaps also, the water contents are not altered.” 
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Froxtnuite composltioii and calculated thennal imlvm dt iNdto 

and fecea, P. Scuwbitzbb {Missouri 8ta. Bpt 1898^ pp. 102^105).^ 
The author compares the determined heat of oombastion of a number 
of feeding stuffs and of the feces of 3 steers with similar values caUm* 
lated on the basis of the thermal value of the proximate oonstituente 
of the materials. The calculated heat of combustion of feces was 
from 6.82 to 8.42 per cent lower than the value as determined.* The 
calculated heat of combustion of the feeding stuff was 3.49 per cent 
lower. The results are discussed at some length. 

*'The four proximate principles, commonly determined in a so-called feed-stuff 
analysis, each consist of groups of bodies which, while having something in com¬ 
mon, yet differ from one another in composition, digestibility, and properties in 
general. I hold this to be true even in the case of crude fiber, where, perhaps, a 
reasonable doubt might bo entertained of its composite character.’^ 

The determination of fiber in feeding Btofis, P. Sohwbttzeb {Mis¬ 
souri Sta. Rpt 1898, pp. 105--111). —A comparison of the official method 
with Muller’s bromin and ammonia method, using excelsior, cornstalks, 
and corn leaves. The constituents of the crude cellulose obtained from 
the 3 materials with the 2 methods are described and the amounts esti¬ 
mated. The constituents other than fiber were also determined, and 
the results are summarized as follows, the crude fiber being determined 
in Nos. 1, 3, and 5 by the official method and in Nos. 2,4, and 6 by the 
bromin and ammonia method: 


Analysis of excelsiorj cornstalks^ and com leaves. 



Exoelcdor. 

Cometalks. 

Com leaves. 

1. 

2 

8. 

4. 

1 5. 

f 

6. 


Per cent . 

J*«r cent . 

Per cent . 

Per cent . 

Per cent . 

Per sent . 

Ether extract. 

1.08 

0.08 

1,70 

1.80 

1.87 

1.70 

Alcohol extract. 


3.76 

27.45 

27.17 

16.91 

16.88 

Crude ash. 

1 .84 1 

.84 

8.72 

8.71 

10.36 

10.87 

Protein. 

1 1.26 

1.26 

8.63 

8.60 

14.00 

14.98 

Fiber. 

46. 70 

46.26 

29.62 

20.84 

23.94 

28.21 

“Vaeculoae”. — 

1 16.11 

(16.11) 

.69 

(.69) 

.88 

(.88) 

“Peotose”. 

(17 80) 

17.60 

(11.36) 

11.86 

(16.76) 

15.75 

Oarbohydratea. 

12.67 

18.20 

16.04 

17.48 

16.89 

16.78 

1 

100.00 

1 

100.00 

_1 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 


The effect of heating the samples under pressure in a Papin digester 
fo’^ from 1 to 6 hours was tried, and the resulting fiber was examined. 
The conclusion was reached that ^Hhe digester method is evidently not 
adapted to increase our knowledge of the fibers in feeding stuffs.” 

Lactic acid determination by means of alcohol, G. Walck 
{Pharm. Ztg., 44 (1899), pp, 906, 907; ahs, in Ghem. OenthL, 1900^ I, 
No, 4, p, 267 ),—Soxhlet has shown that previous to the beginning of 
lactic acid production in fresh milk a certain time intervenes in which 
the lactic acid germs increase without any increase in the acidity of the 
milk. This period, which depends upon the tem{)erature and the con¬ 
dition of the milk, Soxhlet has called the incubation period, and he 
holds that milk should not be used beyond this period. 
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^^ 0 ' d€ft«)rmlM tbe euet d^pree of oeidity milk is titrated, osiag 
pheiiolptitbaleiii as indicator, but in some north German creameries 
this is determined approximately by the behavior of the milk on the 
addition of 68 per cent alcohol. The author studied the relation between 
degree of acidity and the curdling with alcohol, and found that the 
amount of 68 per cent alcohol required to curdle milk diminished as the 
degree of acidity increased. Milk which did not curdle when mixed 
with an equal volume of alcohol was found to have a small degree of 
acidity, did not curdle by cooking, required at most 2 cc. of decinormal 
alkali to neutralize 10 cc. of milk, and was suitable for children. Milk 
which under similar conditions gives docculent curdling is said to be 
past the incubation period and no longer suitable for children. Milk 
which curdles on the addition of a small amount of alcohol is sour, 
will curdle when cooked, and is unfit for consumption. 

This simple method the author believes to be useful for the rapid and 
simple determination of the approximate acidity of market milk. 

Prooeedings of the eizteenth ennnal oonventiLon of the Aeeoolation of Official 
Agricultural Chemiate, held at San Francisco, Cal., July 5, 6, and 7,1899 ( TT. S. 
Dept Aqr,, Division of Chemistry Bui. 57, pp. ISO) —This is a detailed account edited 
by the secretary of the association, H. W. Wiley. For a summary of the proceed¬ 
ings see E. S. B., 11, p. 204. 

Bibliography for the use of the Swiss Qovemment analytioal laboratories and 
similar Institutions ( TMU ratu)- Verzeiohniss fur die Sohweizerischen kantonalen Ldbora- 
torien und ahnliohe Untersuchungsanstalten. Basel: Wakemagel; tev.in Ztsohr. Unter^ 
such. Nahr. v, Genussmtl , S (1900), No, 4, p. £90) —This compilation was made for 
the Society of Swiss Analytical Chemists at their yearly meeting in Lugano in 1899. 

Investigations on caramel bodies, F. Stoli^k (Ztsohr, Ver, Dent, Zuckerxnd,, 1899, 
Nos 5S4, II, pp 800^07; 5£5, IT, pp. 839^4£), 

The determination of phosphorus in organic compounds, C. Marub (Bui, Soc, 
Chim, Paris, S, ser., £S (1900), No, 1, pp, 44, 4S), 

On the volumetric determination of boric aoid, A. Stock (Compt, Rend, Aead, 
Sci, Paris, ISO (1900), No, 8, pp, 516, 517) 

Tests for ootton-seed oil and sesame oil in fiats, J. Lynk (Tnd, La%t., 25 (1900), 
No. 1^, pp, 114, i/5).—Methods of detecting these oils in butter, including the reac¬ 
tions of Becchi, Baudouin, and Halphen, are briefly discussed. 

Volumetric determination of the dirt in milk, A. Schlicut (Ber, Chem, Hyg, 
Unterswhunifsamtes, Stadt Stralsund, 1894-1899, p, 21, jig, 1; ahs, in Ztsohr. Untersuoh. 
Nahr u. Genussmtl., S (1900), No. 5,p. S43) —The milk is whirled in a centrifuge in 
a tube drawn ont at the bottom into a narrow graduated neck. 

Handbook of praotioal hygiene, D. H. Bergey (Easton, Penn.: Chemical Pnh, 
Co.fpp. 164 ).—''A short and concise laboratory guide for the sanitary analysis of 
air, water, soil, and the principal food materials; also a chapter on the ventilation 
of buildings.’’ 

Bstimatlon of the acidity of milk by means of alcohol, G. Walok (Pharm. 
Ztg,, 44 (1899), pp, 906, 907; ahs, in Ztsohr, Untersuoh Nahr. u. Genussmtl., S (1900), 
No, B, p, S4S), 

Human milk, I. Callari (Gaz, Osp e Chn., 21 (1900), No, 24, pp, 248-260 ),— ^Anal¬ 
yses are reported. 

Detection of artifioial organic ooloring matters by meems of spectral anal¬ 
ysis, J. FormXnek (Spektralanalyfischer Naohtceis kunstlioher organisoher Farhstojfe, 
Berlin: J, Springer, 1900, pp 10-^196, ill,; rev, in Ztsohr, Untersuoh, Nahr. n. Qe- 
nnsmtl,, 8 (1900), No. 6, pp, S75, S76), 
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Aikalyses of reoltui, balsams, and gums; tiiair oha mis try and pba mao o l o gy . 
K. Dietbrich (Analyse der Martze, BaUame und Gummiharze nehet ikrer Chmnie unH 
Pkarmakognoaie, Berlin: J, Springer ^ 1900^ pp» XVI-j- 986 ), —A text-book designed for 
use in scieutifio and teohnioal laboratories. 

Ash analyses of some oommon plants, P. Schweitzer (Miasouri Sta, Bpi, 1898^ 
p, 8S ),—Tabulated analyses are given of pnrslane (Pcrtulaoa oleraeea), plantain 
(Plantago major), Kentucky coffee beans, and thorns of honey locust. 


BOTAHT. 

The physiological rdle of mineral nutrients, O. Lonw ( U. 8. Dept 

Agr.jDiviHion of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology BuL 18 ^ pp. 60 ).—^In 
this bulletin is presented what has been accomplished by the author and 
others in determining the physiological role of mineral nutrients in the 
plant and animal body. After a historical statement of the subject, gen¬ 
eral remarks on the mineral constituents found in organisms, and the 
general value of mineral salts considered fi*om an ecological standpoint, 
the author takes up their physiological r61e. As physiological ele¬ 
ments, he considers potassium, sodium, calcium, magnesium, iron, phos¬ 
phorus, chlorin, iodin, carbon, hydrogen, nitrogen, oxygen, and sulphur. 
Of these, magnesium and potassium salts and phosphoric acid are held 
to be essential to every living cell. Sodium salts are not essential for 
the physiological uses of plants, but are for those of animals. Calcium 
salts are necessary to all higher plants and animals. 

In the present bulletin the author considers the physiological r61e of 
phosphoric acid, iron compounds, halogen compounds, alkali salts, and 
calcium and magnesium salts. Phosphoric acid is said to be essential 
to tlie production of lecithin and chromatin and plastin, the most essen¬ 
tial constituents of the nucleus and plastids. Cell division can only 
take place in the presence of an abundant supply of phosphoric acid. 
The chief function of lecithin is said to be in respiration, the fat being 
presented to the protoplasm in the form of lecithin. Phosphoric acid 
is also necessary for chlorophyll production, and potassium phosphate 
is an important cell constituent. 

The relation between chlorophyll and hmmoglobin in the blood is 
pointed out, and the necessity of iron to both is shown. Among the 
fungi, iron is not essential, and although manganese is often present in 
the ash of some of the higher plants to a greater extent than iron, it 
can not replace it in its physiological action. 

The action of the chlorids of potassium and soda is stated, the other 
compounds with chlorin being considered injurious. While beneficial 
to some plants in certain stages of growth, an excess of the limited 
amounts of the potassium and sodium chlorids required proved highly 
iti^urious. 

Among the alkali salts, potassium is shown to be important for the 
formation of starch and protein. Sodium salts can be disposed of by 
many plants, and it is thought that compounds of soda exert a favor- 
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•l«te Mttoti in the tiitmitig jimomB df eerahle. Sodium, it i» claiiiit^i, 
oan not replace potasaiom In t3ie preparation of organic substances in 
plants. 

The physiologioal r61e of calcium and magnesium salts is discussed 
at considerable length. Among other things, the author states that 
*4nagnesium salts are poisonous in the absence of calcium salts, while 
the absence of magnesium salts in an otherwise complete culture soiu* 
tion will lead to a gradual stoppage of development. The formation of 
the nudei and plastids requires calcium as well as magnesium salts, 
the former for the production of calcium nucleo-proteids and the latt^ 
for making possible the assimilation of phosphoric acid.” 

On the absorptiott of soluble salts by plants, E. Demousst 
(Ann. A^ron.,^5 (1899), Nos. ll^pp* 497^48; 12^ pp. 561^07^ dgms. 4 ).— 
The author conducted a series of experiments with peas, maize, colza, 
buckwheat, crimson clover, rye grass, wheat, and rye, to test their 
capacity to absorb through their roots the nitrates of potassium, 
calcium, sodium, magnesium, strontium, and barium, chlorids of 
potassium and sodium, and the bromide and iodids of potassium; also 
to ascertain the selective capacity of plants in separating a given 
substance from a mixed solution. 

Seeds were germinated in distilled water and the plantlets transferred 
to vessels containing known quantities of the salt under investigation. 
It was found that the abundance of nitrates in a plant depends upon 
the readiness with which they are separated from dilute solutions. 
Once within the plant, they are protected from the solvent action of 
the medium as long as the plant is alive, but are quickly diffused after 
the death of the plant. 

Provided the base with which the nitric acid is in combination is 
not poisonous, there is no difference in the absorption of the different 
salts. When presented alone, sodium nitrate is taken up as readily as 
potassium nitrate, and the nitrates of calcium and magnesium as well 
as those of sodium and potassium. The nitrates of lithium, strontium, 
and barium are absorbed very slowly and their noxious effect is soon 
shown. The chlorids act in a similar manner to nitrates. Their rdle 
in the plant’s economy is thought to be greatly inferior to that of the 
nitrates. 

Investigations on the selective power of plants show that when the 
cultures contain nitrates and chlorids of the same base, more of the 
nitrate is taken up by the plant. More potassium is taken than sodium 
and in the presence of x>otas8ium sodium is not absorbed. Calcium is 
not able to prevent the absorption of sodium. 

Some physiological effects of hydroc3raiiic-acid gas upon 
plants, W. G. Johnson {8ci. Amer. Bup.y 48 {1899)j No. 1249j pp. 20026^ 
"^20027^ Jigs. 6 ).—This is a revision of a paper read by the author before 
the American Association for the Advancement of Science, August, 
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The history of the ^ of hydrooyauic-aoid gas as an iaseetidde is 
briefly reviewed and a namber of experiments outlined, in which the 
effect of the gas on the foliage and vitality of a number of varieties of 
trees are reported. A number of thoroughly dormant trees were sub¬ 
jected for 30 minutes to gas generated by different amounts of potas¬ 
sium cyanid. No injury was noted on any of the trees. 

In 1897 another series of experiments was conducted, in which trees 
in full foliage were fumigated at all hours of the day and in all condi¬ 
tions of weather. Within 5 minutes after the tents were removed, the 
petioles of the leaves were black to the base and the leaves fell a few 
days later. The following spring the leaves came out as normally and 
there was about one-fourth as much fruit upon the trees as on those 
which had been fumigated with a normal strength of the dyanid. 
Trees fumigated at night with double the quantity were comparatively 
little injured. The fruit buds, however, were destroyed to some extent. 

These experiments seem to indicate that the gas was most injurious 
to foliage during sunshiny days, late in the fall, between 9 a. m. and 4 
p. m.; that dormant leaves in fruit trees treated with 0.2 gm. per cubic 
foot were uniniured; that burned leaves fall readily, and that treat¬ 
ment in the morning before 9 o’clock and in the afternoon after 4 
o’clock, even in sunshine, affected the leaves but little, while trees 
treated at night with normal doses are not injured at all. 

Other experiments are outlined, and in conclusion the author states 
that “we can say that the danger point where well-matured nursery 
stock is in,]ured by hydrocyanic-acid gas is so far above the standard 
used that practically no damage can result from an overdose. With 
apple and pear there is practically no injury even with the strongest 
applications. Plum is slightly more susceptible, being injured at 0.G5 
gm. per cubic foot. In the peach the injury began at 0.5 gm. in well- 
matured trees, but it is fatal in low-grade trees at above 0.18 gm.” 

Photosynthesis by light which has passed through leaves, E. 
Griffon (Oompt. Rend, Acad. Sei. Faris^ 129 {1899)^ No, 26^ pp. 1276-- 
1278 ).—The results of a number of experiments in which light made to 
pass through leaves exerted upon the photosynthesis of other leaves 
are leported. In the case of sycamore, maple, chestnut, beech, and 
mulberry, the leaves having approximately the same thickness, there 
was considerable carbon assimilation when one leaf was superimposed 
upon another, and the same was true, but to a less extent, when large 
thick leaves, such as barberry, Prunm ceraem^ etc., were used. How¬ 
ever, when two or more leaves were superimposed under the same con¬ 
dition, there was generally a slight liberation of carbon dioxid. The 
passage of the light through a single leaf still contained sufiicient force 
tp serve for the photosynthesis of the leaves which were shaded. The 
light traversing the leaves has its photosynthetic power reduced not 
only on account of the absorption of the chlorophyll through which it 
passes, but also by absorption through any uncolored portions of the 
leaves, the tissue of the leaf, and the protoplasm. 
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If a leaf blanched with aloohol be placed over another, the energy of 
aOBimilatioa is redaced from 2 to 2^ times, and a natural albinal leaf 
rednoes it two or more times. A green tobacco leaf placed over another 
reduces the photosynthesis of the under leaf 5 times as much as an 
albinal leaf of the same plant. 

From these investigations it is apparent that the principal cause of 
the reduction of assimilative i)ower of leaves shaded by other leaves is 
due to the absorption by the chlorophyll. 

Photosynthesis and the coloration of plants, E. Griffon (Ann, 
8 ci. Nat Bot.^ 8, ser,^ 10 (1899)^ No, pp. 1-123^ pis, d ).—In an 
extended series of observations the author has sought to ascertain the 
relation between the assimilative energy of plants and their color. 
The experiments are grouped into classes as follows: Phanerogams 
with dark green foliage and those having other colored leaves than 
green, parasites and saprophytes; and the action of color in connec¬ 
tion with light, heat, and various salts. The specimens under exami¬ 
nation were placed in a form of apparatus containing air of known 
composition, and after the usual exposure analysis showed what change 
had taken place. In this way a proportion was established between 
the different plants under the varying conditions. 

The coloration of the leaves of phanerogams was found to vary 
widely. The intensity of the green of the chlorophyll is said to depend 
upon the thickness and differentiation of the mesophyll and upon the 
number, size, color, and distribution of the chromoleucites. All these 
factors have an imx)ortaut bearing upon photosynthesis. In some 
plants the green may be masked by anthocyan and erythrophyll, or the 
chlorophyll may be wholly wanting as in variegation. It was found 
that in nearly related species and varieties of plants differences in the 
intensity of coloration were apparent. In the case of cereals, lettuce, 
begonias, and fuchsias, those having deep green leaves possessed a 
greater assimilative energy than the light green ones. In the case of 
peaches, plums, cannas, and chrysanthemums the pale green leaves 
assimilated most actively. Among the plants having various colored 
foliage it was found that red beets, purple filberts, Prunus pissardi^ 
purple sycamore, cannas, arums, and pelargoniuips assimilated less 
than varieties of the same plants having dark green leaves. In the 
case of red atriplex and beech, which have the coloring matter in their 
epidermis, and the purple barberry, whose coloring matter is in the 
palisade, their assimilative energy equaled thar of species of the same 
plants which were rich in chlorophyll. In leaves which redden and 
fall in the autumn the liberation of carbon dioxid is said to take place 
for some time after the appearance of the red coloration. There is 
some little assimilation, but it is masked by the respiration. The chlo- 
roleucites after awhile are completely disorganize. The anthocyan 
appears in all the cells and the leaves take on the red coloration. They 
continue to respire for a time, but soon perish. Grape leaves which 
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do not normally take on a red coloration sometinies behaTC 
Ang^nst and September in a manner analogous to that just deecrflbeA 
This affection, which is known as ^^rongeot,’’ is in reality an antnmsal 
reddening brought about accidentally and prematurely by unnsaal 
meteorologu*al conditions. 

The investigations of the parasites and saprophytes showed that 
the terrestrial orchids occupy an intermediate i>osition, so far as photo¬ 
synthesis is concerned, between the green leaved plants and those 
which live wholly as saprophytes. Limodomm ahoriivum^ a plant 
which possesses highly colored foliage, althongh containing a consider¬ 
able quantity of chlorophyll, seems to be without the ability to utilise 
the carbon dioxid of the air. ^ 

Among those plants which are able to form chlorophyll in darkness, 
the piSon pine decomiioses carbon dioxid when brought into the light* 
Whether the chlorophyll in this case differs from that produced in the 
light is not determined. Intensity of green coloration and structure 
were found to vary with the refrangibility of the rays to a considerable 
extent. Heat, within certain limits, increases the thickness and dif¬ 
ferentiation of the mesophyll of leaves and the dimension and color of 
the chloroleucites, and as a result increases the photosynthetio ability 
of the plant. 

The author states that it has long been known that nitrates and the 
salts of iron favor the production of chlorophyll and as a result increase 
the assimilative energy of the plants. Copper salts when added to 
nutrient solutions in very small quantity, as 1 to 10,000 or 1 to 20,000, 
while attacking the roots and retarding growth, increase the color of 
the chloroleucites and also the intensity of the color of the plant, assist¬ 
ing materially in the assimilative energy. Sodium chlorid is unfavor¬ 
able to the formation of chlorophyll, and gives to plants a greenish 
yellow or pale green color, which is quite characteristic. At the same 
time the mesophyll of the leaf is thickened, but the structure is not 
favorable to an increased utilization of carbon dioxid. An excess of 
lime, among other causes, results in chlorosis of a number of plants. 
These plants take on a yellowish color and the photosynthesis is reduced 
to one fifth or one-sixth that of normal leaves in case of the pear and 
giape. 

The presence of copper in plants and the quantity they may 
contain, E. Heckbl {Bui. 8oc. Bot. France^ 46 {1899)^ Ko. pp. 
42j 43 ).—It is stated that Polycarpcea apirostylis so frequently contains 
copper that in Australia its growth is considered an indication of the 
presence of copper. Analyses of the above plant are quoted where 
30 mg. of copper per kilogram of dry weight were found, and a second 
content of 560 mg. per kilogram dry weight where plants grew in soil 
very rich in copper. 

The author states that the seeds of Quaaaia gahonenaia were observed 
to contain considerable quantities of copper, and upon analysis 100 gm* 
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iririiieMli 6t ili6 outing Mod Vhve 0*998 gin* of copper, d^d tlie mIi 
idthoat the eeed coat gave 0*254 gm., idiowmg that the greater portion 
wae in tbo seed coat. 

In a similar* way Viola oalaminaria is said to contain considerable 
quantities of zinc, and the presence of the plant usually indicates zinc 
in the soiL 

The root tnborclM of plants, L. Hiltnsb (SelsJc. Khoz. i Lyeoov.^ 
192 {1899\ 425-~462). —After summarizing the previous investi¬ 

gations relative to the assimilation of free atmospheric nitrogen by the 
organisms in the root tubercles of leguminous and other plants, the 
anthor states his views as to the processes which take place within the 
tubercle. It is claimed that assimilation of nitrogen can take place 
only after the development of the organism and establishment of recip¬ 
rocal relations between it and the host plant. The ability to transform 
free nitrogen into a form assimilable by the plant is not confined to a 
single genus of bacteria or fungi. In the tubercles of legumes are 
found true bacteria, in eleagnus are organisms intermediate between 
bacteria and fungi, in the Oyperacese are found entorrhiza, and endo* 
tropic mycorrhiza in the tubercles of Podocarpus, and, according to 
some investigators, physiologically similar organisms are found in 
sago. 

The author concludes that all the organisms in question apx)ear as 
true parasites and are to a greater or lesser degree injurious to tbo host 
plants. The parasitic action of the tubercle organisms is shown by the 
secretion of certain peculiar substances. If a tubercle from an alder 
tree be triturated in sterilized water and filtered through a Chamber- 
land filter and young alder plants inoculated with the filtrate, the root 
hairs of the alder begin to shrivel and deformities similar to those 
which take place on infection with the bacteria are produced, although 
no tubercles are found. It is as yet unknown whether these secretions 
aid in inducing the assimilation of free nitrogen. 

The injurious influence of the secretory products disappears when 
the tubercles attain their final development, but since these products 
continue to form inside the mature tubercle the supposition is that 
they are immediately converted into substances harmless to the plant. 
Such a conversion takes place with the cooperation of the host plant by 
gqpplying the organism with a part of the nutritive substances pro¬ 
duced by the plant. This is further corroborated by the fact that from 
legumes and alders bacteria can be grown only in nutrient media con¬ 
taining extracts from the roots of leguminous or alder plants. The 
exclusive preference which is shown by Bacillus radicicola to legumi¬ 
nous plants tends to prove that LeguminosesB alone are capable of pro¬ 
ducing tlie substances necessary for bacteria, the nature of which is 
being investigated* Starch apparently serves only in part as a nutri¬ 
ent material for tubercle organisms, as is seen in the active tubercle 
containing more starch than can be immediately consumed. 
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l!he host plant not only tends to render harmless the metabolic 
processes of the parasite, but it offers direct resistance to the parasite. 
In le^nminons plants, as well as in the alders, mucous threads 
are found soon after the infection inside many roots of the hairs. 
However, tubercles are not always found where mucous threads 
have appeared. The number of tubercles is comparatively small. 
In the case at least of the alder the tubercles are formed only when 
the mucous threads penetrate the root cells and reach the nuclei. 
Having attained this, they are no longer liable to absorption by the 
host plant. In tubercles in the process of formation the bacteria 
endeavor to protect themselves against the host plant by forming 
bacteroids and sporangia which present an increased surface fop the 
absorption of gases. Owing to such an adaptation, they are enabled 
to construct from the atmospheric nitrogen albuminous compounds 
which are gradually taken up by the plant. By microchemical tests 
substances resembling albumin can be observed both inside and around 
the bacteroids in tubercles of legumes, alders, and eleagnus. These 
substances, which are of a faint green color, are soluble in water in 
the case of the legumes, but insoluble in case of the others, and are 
transported through the usual channels to the aerial portions of the 
plant. 

Legumes and alders with active tubercles are resistant to a second 
infection by tubercle organisms, but they are not immune when the 
tubercles are inactive. 

Toward the fall of the year, when the supply of carbohydrates on the 
part of the plant ceases, the process of assimilation of atmospheric nitro¬ 
gen stops. The tubercle organisms are not all absorbed by the plant 
owing to its weakness at that time. In the remaining tubercles the 
nitrogen content falls to a minimum. 

In conclusion the author claims that the relation between the tubercle 
organisms and their host plants is that of two contending parties. The 
bacteria draw on the nitrogen of the air in their endeavor to make up 
the deficiency of nitrogenous substances which are taken from them by 
the plant.— p. fibeman. 

« 

Lerions in botany, G. r. Atkinson (New York: Menry Holt 4* Go., 1900, pp, 
XV^^6S )%—This book is au abbreviated and simplified edition of a previous work 
by the anthor (E. S. R , 10, p. 611), and is designed for the use of pupils in secondary 
schools where short or half-year courses in botany are given. 

The first chapter is devoted to a study of seedlings, and this is followed by chap¬ 
ters on shoots, buds, and protoplasm, after which the same order as that observed 
in the larger book is followed, the technical matter being to a great degree simplified. 

Minnesota plant life, C. Macmillan (Minnesota Hot Studies, S, ser,, 1899, pp, S68, 
pis, 4, figs, 840 ),—In this work the anthor seeks to give the reader in popular though 
exact language an idea of the diversified plant life of the State. The different 
groups of plants are reviewed m their natural order, some of the jilant structures 
and behaviors described, and some ecological problems explained, the hope on the 
part of the author being to inspire a desire for a broader knowledge, a deeper inter¬ 
est, and a truer appreciation of plant life. 
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WN/w or Uttto known Mteloan sriuMM, F. Lamsok-Scexbnbr ( U. 3. D^t Agr.^ 
DUMon of AgroBtologg Cir, 19, pp, 4,fi0^ /).--The aathor deseribM a number of ape- 
oies of grasaes which are new to aoienoe and gives notes on a number of others, all 
of which were collected by C. O. Pringle during the season of 1899. The new spe¬ 
cies and varieties described are: Panieum piloaum maoranikum, P riacidellum, P. 
muliiramoum, P. alhomnculaium, Atena mioranika, and A, atipoidea, 

Native and introduoed grasses found at Stillwater., Okla., .1. H. Bonk (Okla¬ 
homa Sta, Rpt. 1899, p, 87). —A list of some 45 species of grasses is given, together with 
the (onimon and scientific names, period of growth, and date of blooming. 

Native food plants, J. H. Maiden (Dept. Agr. New South Walea, Miao. Pub. £89, 
pp 05), —A botanical description is given of a large number of Australian native 
food plants. 

Inventory of foreign seeds and plants, O. F. Cook ( U. S. Dept, Agr., Diviaion 
of Botany, Inventory 5, pp. 6£). —A list of species and varieties of plants recently 
introduced through the Section of Seed and Plant Introduction of this Department. 
Most of this material was collected in France, Italy, and Algeria by W. T. Swingle. 
In addition to this list, misoellaneons collections f^om a number of sources are 
mentioned. 

Inventory of foreign seeds and plants, O. F. Cook ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Diviaion of 
Botany, Inventory 6 , pp. 15). — This circular contains an inventory of foreign seeds and 
plants collected by B. Lathrop and D. G. Fairchild in Austria, Italy, and Egypt. 

A revision of l^e western North Amexioan phloxes, E. Nelson ( Wyoming Sta, 
Rpt. 1899, pp. l-^SO ).—This revision contains a summary of our knowledge of western 
species of phlox, together with descriptions of a number of new species and varieties. 
It was presented by the author as a thesis for a degree in the University of Wyoming.* 

A prelimincuy eoologloal study of the native and introduoed plants of the 
vicinity of Columbia, Mo., F. P. Daniels (Mxaaouri Sta. Rpt 1898, pp. 1£4’-156), — 
A study was made of plants in their native localities with special reference to their 
culture, conditions of soil, and climate and other environmental conditions A list 
of the flora of the regions is given, arranged according to the ecological distribution 
of the plants. 

Culture experiments on the adaptation of plants to climate, G. Bonnier 
(Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 129 (1889), No. 26, pp. 1207-1213). —Notes are given on 
a number of investigations made under the author’s direction, in which the effect of 
Mediterranean climate on a 1 arge number of plants is shown. The di fferences between 
the cultivated plants and those in the original conditions are pointed out. The 
author thinks that it is possible that a great number of plants may be able to change 
their form in order to adapt themselves to Mediterranean conditions. 

Flasmolytic studies on the growth of cell membranes, O. Reinhardt ( Festaohr. 
Sohwendener, Berlin, 1899, pp. 41). 

On the cytologioal phenomena preceding and accompanying the formation 
of the teleutospores of Puocinia liliaoearum, R. Maire (Compt. Rend. Acad.Sd. 
Paris, 129 (1899), No. 21, pp. 839-841). —Notes are given on the various cytologioal 
changes which are observed in this fungus which is parasitic on the leaves of 
Omithogalum pyrenaicum. 

The fixation of carbon by leaves, H. T. Brown (JVaiure, 60 (1899), No. 1559, pp. 
474-483, dgma. 3). —Presidential address before Section G of the British Association 
for the Advancement of Science. Photosynthesis is described and some experiments 
on the rate of carbon dioxid assimilation are briefly outlined. A brief review of this 
address is given in Jour, ffort., 51 (1899), No. 2661, p. 271. 

Protein syntheaia in phanerogama, B. Haustbbn (Jahrb. Wise. Bot., 33 (1899), 
No. 3, pp. 4rr-486, figs. 2). 

The phyaioloi^oal aignlfloanoe of aloohol in the vegetable kingdom, P. MazA 
(Con^. Rend. Aead. Sci. Paris, 128 (1899), No. 26, pp. 1608-1610). 

On the presence of formaldehyde in plants, G. Pollacci (Bol. Chim. Farm., 88 
(1899),^p. BOV, aba. in Chem. Ztg., 23 (1899), No, 36, Report., p. 352).-^A. number of 
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•xpcriaientt m lirlefly outlined fkom whiek Hie Mihor ooiuiliidefi tbet fieriwthUMtriie 
it fbfined in green leevet in the ennllght. 

BflSiot of nreenio on plantfl» B. Bouilhao (Bui. 8oc* BoU Brauoe, 46 (lS9B)^p. 

A nnmber of ftreth water algie are taid to abtorb arsuiio add from areenatee withoot 
apparent ipjnry, while the growth of one (Sohizoihrix lardaoea) appears more favor¬ 
ably influenced by arsenic acid than by phosphoric aoid. 

Znfluenoe of eleotrioity on plante, H. Eulbr (Ofver. K* 8reu9k. FdsasA Akad, 
nrhaudl., 1899, No. 'iS, pp. 609^89). 

The effects of t e fog at Chiswiok (Oard. Ckron., S. tar., 86 (1899), No. 678, 
p. 556).—Notes are given of the effect of prolonged fog on plants. The leaves became 
very tender and later appeared as though badly scorched. The worst injury 
appears to have been done to plants grown under glass. 

The assimilation of atmospheric niti*ogen by the mycelium of aerial parts of 
plants, L. Hiltner (Centhl. Bakt.u. Par., 8. Aht., 5 (1899), No. 24, pp. 8S1~^S7). —On 
account of the reputed symbiotism between darnel and the fungus infesting ii^ cul¬ 
tures were made of the plant, comparisons being made with Loliumtialioum, which is 
supposedly tree from the fungus. There was apparently some gain of nitrogen in the 
darnel, but the author does not feel warranted in drawing conclubious from the 
experiment. The investigation is to be continned, when it is hoped to obtain well- 
developed seed, the fungus mycelium being much more abundantly developed in the 
seed than elsewhere. 

Alinit: A bacteria of the soil (FlorisU^ Exchange, 11 (1899), No. 44, p. 1104). 

Is the Alinit bacterium a single species? R. Hartleb (Centhl. Baku u. Par., 8. 
Abu, 5 (1899), No. 81, pp. 706-718). —Stndies were made of Bacillus ellenhaohensis, B. 
megatherium, and B. sublilis, and the author claims they are speciflcally distinct. 

The assimilation of atmospheric nitrogen by Alinit bacteria, J. Stoklasa 
(Centhl. Baku u. Par., 2. AbU, 5 (1899), No. 10, pp. S50-S54; 6 (1900), No. 1, pp. 28-84).^ 
The author reviews a number of experiments with wheat, in which it is claimed 
there was a marked gain due to Alinit inoculation. 

Results of ej:periments with Alinit, O. Lehmann (Beat. Landio. Presse, 86 
(1899), No. 82, p. 988). 

Investigations of Alinit, W. KrCger and W. Schneidewind (Landw.Jahrb.,88 
(1899), No. 8-4, pp. 679-691). —A report is given of experiments in the laboratory and 
pots with Alinit to determine its ability as an assimilator of atmospheric nitrogen. 
In the culture experiments beets, potatoes, oats, mustard, and rye were grown and 
comparisons made with and without Alinit and applications of nitrate of soda. In 
every case the application of the Chile saltpeter gave the greatest yields, and only 
with beets did the Alinit give any increase over the noninoculated lots. The con- 
clusion of the authors is that in practice Alinit is without value. 

On the hybrid fecundation of albumin, H. Devries (CompU Bend. Acad, Soi. 
Paris, 189 (1899), No. 88, pp. 798-796). —Notes are given by the author on a number 
of investigations on the immediate effect of cross fertilization on the development 
of endospefm of seeds. The examples cited are mostly from experiments conducted 
with sweet and starchy varieties of maize. Numerous cross-fertilization experi¬ 
ments were made with the result as shown by the seed that immediate effect of the 
pollen was very marked. 

Investigations on Xenia of maise, C. Correns (Ber. DeuU BoU Qesell., 17 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 410-417).—k preliminary note is given of the author’s investiga 
tions on the influence of pollen upon the endosperm as shown in the crossing of 
races and varieties of maize. A number of fundamental principles are laid down as 
to the preimtency of one or the other parents. 

Soine thoughts on hybridising, W. A. Christy (Amer. Florist, 16 (1900), No. 
617,pp. 1044-1046).—Popnlax suggestive notes on this subject. 

Conoaming the use of some well-known coloring reagents in miorosoopio 
investigations, M. Claudius (Centhl. Baku u. Par., 8. AbU, 6 (1899), No. 16^17,pp. 
679-681). 
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ICMeorological report, 0. B. Bxsoavtay (Wyoming 8ta. Bpt. 1899, 
JKiM. 1898, p. 24). —A brief statement of the equipment of tbe sta¬ 

tion for ineteorologioal observations, with tables giving daily observa¬ 
tions on temperature, terrestrial radiation, relative humidity and dew¬ 
point, atmospheric pressure, and wind movement at Laramie, Wyo., 
for each month of 1898, as well as weekly means of soil temperatures 
and a monthly summary of precipitation and evaporation for 1891-1898. 
The summary for 1898 is as follows: 

Temperature (degrees F.).—Highest, 88 , June 30and July 26; lowest, —23, January 
26; mean for the year, 38.3; highest daily range, 57, June 29; lowest daily range, 3, 
February 22; mean daily range for the year, 26.4. Humidity. —Mean relatn e for the 
year, 57.6; lowest relative, 13, July 26 and September 19. Di'w-poxnt. —Highest, 58<^, 
July 10; lowest, — 21°, December 9; mean for the year, 23.8°. Terreatrtal i adtation ,— 
Highest, 12°, Jone 11; mean for the year, 3.9°. Atmospheric pressure (inches).—High¬ 
est, 23.408; lowest, 22.47; roeanfor the year, 23.020. Precipitation (mchee). —Highest 
monthly, 1.88 in June; lowest monthly, traces in September; highest during any 
single storm, 0.55, August 4; mean for 8 years, 9.95. Evaporation. —Total for 6 
months (April 15 to October 15), 41.4 in.; greatest monthly, 10.33 in. m June. 
Wind. —Prevailing direction, southwest; greatest velocity, 60 miles ))er hour; total 
number of miles traveled during the 3 ear (351 days), 99,571; greatest number of 
miles traveled in 1 month, 11,118, 111 March; lowest number of miles traveled in 1 
month, 4,854, in August; average number of miles for each month, 8,297.6; greatest 
number of miles in 1 da^, 700, October 3; least number of miles in 1 day, 24, August 
17; mean daily distance traveled, 283 7; mean hourly distance traveled, 11.8. 

Climatio conditions of Oklahoma, J. Fields {Oklahoma Sta. Bpt 
1899jpp. 41-45 ).—The general climatic conditions of Oklahoma and their 
relation to the character of farming pursued are briefly discussed. It 
is stated that the amount and distribution of rainfall is the most 
important factor in determining the class of farming which may be 
profitably undertaken. 

^'As in the States north and south of Oklahoma, the rule is that the rainfall 
decreases from east to west and with increased elevation. The evidence is conclu¬ 
sive that eastern Oklahoma has sufficient rainfall so distributed throughout the year 
as to make the cultivation of most ordinary ianii crops reasonably safe, except on 
high, sloping uplands. It is equally well settled that western Oklahoma is best 
adapted for grazing purposes; that the soil there had best be left in the natural 
grass crop, unless irrigation is practicable, or lu case of some creek or nver bottom 
land. 

There is a middle section, the boundary lines of which can not be exactly stated, 
the fitness or unfitness of which for farm crops can not be stated >Mth equal 
liositiveness.^’ 

Tallies prepared by J. I. Widmeyer show tbe monthly and apnual 
mean temperatures for 8 years, 1891-1898, at Oklahoma City, and for 4 
years, 1895-1898, at Stillwater, Okla.,and the total monthly and pnnual 
precipitation for periods ranging from 4 to 10 years at 10 places in the 
Territory, 
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ilateoroiogioal obfMrvatioiui at Michigan Agtioultuiral Bspcximeiit Stction 
Ibr the year 1897, R. C. Kkdzir {Michigan Sta. Bpi, 1^98, pp. Tabulated 

daily and monthly summaries of observations during 1897 on temperature, pressure, 
precipitation, humidity, cloudiness, wind movement, etc. 

The Hunimary for the year is as follows: Mean temperature, 47.01^ F.; humidity, 
91 per cent; atmospheric pressure (reduced to 32^ F.)f 29.115 in.; cloudiness, 53 per 
cent; amount of rain or melted snow, 34.63 in.; snowfall, 39| in.; number of thun¬ 
derstorms, 16. 

Weather report for 1899, G. T. L. (Agr, Students Qaz,, n. ser,, 9 (1900), No, 6,pp. 
188,189). —A record is given of observations at the Royal Agricultural College, 
Cirencester, on temperature, rainfall, cloudiness, rainy days, and sunshine. 

Obsenrationa made at the Blue Hill Meteorologioal Obaenratory, Maaaaohu- 
aetts, n. 8. A., in the years 1897 and 1898, A. L. Rotch bt al (Ann, Aetron. Observ. 
Harvard Col., 42, pi. 2, pp. lSl-280). —This contains the usual reports of meteorologi¬ 
cal observations made during 1897 and 1898, with an appendix: by H. H. Clayton on 
measurements of cloud heights, velocities, and direciions during the cloud year'' 
of 1896-97. 

The weather, R. J. Redding (Georgia Sta. Bui. 46, pp, 55S7). —^A brief account 
of rainfall at Experiment, Oa , during the jieriod from January to November, 1899, 
inclusive, and mean temperature and rainfall for the period from May to August, 
inclusive, for each year from 1890 to 1899. 

Meteorological observations in the United Kingdom (Jour. Boy. Agr. Soo, 
England, S. ser., 11 (1900), pt. 1, pp. 1S$, 184). —A tabular record is given of rainfall, 
temperature, and bright sunshine for England and Wales during 1899, with average 
and extreme values tor jirevious yeais, and of the rainfall of 1899 and of the previous 
10 years with the average annual fall for a long period as observed at 38 stations 
situated in various parts of the United Kingdom. 

The campaign against hall in 1899, F. Blasig (Atii. Mem. /. K. Sov. Agr. 
Qorizia, 40 (1900), No, 1-2, pp. 89^1). 

An Improvement of the telegraphic weather service, R. BOrnhtein (Mitt. 
Dent. Landw. Geeell., 16 (1900), No. S, pp. 17,18). —Discusses the question of the 
dissemination of forecasts. 


WATER—SOILS. 

Soil investigations, H. Snyder (Minnesota Sta. Bui. <75, pp. 84^ 
figs. 8). —The work here reported is a continuation of previous investi> 
gations (E. 8. R., 7, pp. 476, 477,484) and deals with the chemical and 
mechanical composition of soils, the available plant food, the character¬ 
istic feaftiires of Minnesota soils, and the conservation of fertility. 

y^he chemical composition of soils (pp. 1-39).—Analyses of 124 samples 
of soil (including surface soils and subsoils) from 64 different localities 
in Minnesota are reported, with descriptions of samples, explanations 
of terms, and interpretation of results. 

The author’s main conclusions regarding the 4 most important soil 
constituents as found in Minnesota soils are as follows: 

*^Lime, —Soils which coutain from 0.3 to 0.5 per cent or more of lime and from 0.1 
to 0.4 per cent of combined carbon dioxid. and are not Btrongly charged with alka- 
hne salts, are reasonably well supplied \\ ith active lime compounds. 

^^ATifroysfi.—Prairie soils of average fertility show high percentages of mtrogen. 







Vh^n soil Awm the Ked River Teller bee been fimnd with 0.6 per oent of nitrogen. 
Soils of ayerage fertility contain from 0.15 to 0.20 per cent. W ith lees than 0.07 per 
cent there is usually a decided deficiency. The availability of the nitrogen depends 
largely upon the condition of the soil. If there is a good supply of available lime 
or other basic matter the conditions are favorable for nitrification^ and a smaller 
percentage amount of nitrogen will suffice for crop growth. . . . Average soils 
with 0.15 per cent of nitrogen and with a good stock of available lime are not apt 
to be deficient in available nitrogen. . . . 

Pot€uh ,—Soils that contain 0.4 per cent of potash and 0.4 to 0.5 per oent or 
more of lime as carbonate or sulphate are as a rhle well supplied with available 
potash. . . . 

**Pho$phor%o add ,—A soil that gives an alkaline t»r neutral reaction and contains 
0.15 per cent of phosphorus pentoxid, and is well supplied with organic matter and 
lime, is amply provided with phosphoric acid, and under such conditions the exten> 
slve use of phosphate fertilizers is not required except possibly for special crops. ** 

The mechanical composition of soils (pp. 40-5G).—Mechanical analyses 
of 28 typical Minnesota soils are reported, with descriptions of samples, 
interpretation of results, and a discussion, with illnstrations, of the 
mineralogieal character of the soil particles and the influence of lime, 
hnmns, and alkali on the texture of soils. 

The available plant food of soils (pp. 57-67).—An account is given 
under this head of determinations of the sap acidity of a few agricul¬ 
tural plants; a comparison of the Dyer (extraction with 1 per cent citric 
acid) and Ooss (extraction with ^-normal hydrochloric acid) methods 
for determining available plant food in soils, and experiments in grow¬ 
ing wheat in soils extracted with acids. The sap acidity (calculated as 
citric acid) was found to vary from 0.48 per cent in case of wheat to 1.02 
per cent in clover. 

The results by the Dyer and Goss methods on 3 soils were as follows: 

Available phoephorio acid by Dyer and Goes methods. 


Total phospborio acid .. 

Available phosphoric acid, Dyer method. 

Available phosphoric acid, Ooss method. 


Soil A, 

Soil B, of 

SoilC, 

very fer 

average 

old grain 

tile 

fertility. 

field. 

Per cent. 

Percent, 

Percent. 

0 230 

0.170 

0.150 

018 

.021 

.084 

061 

.032 

.018 


The Goss method gave results which were more consistent and more 
in accord with the known fertility of the soil than Dyer’s method. 

A sample of soil of average fertility from the station farm (B, referred 
to above) was extracted with a 1 per cent solution of citric acid for 3 
months, a small amount of nitrate of soda added, and wheat ^own, 
normal vigorous plants being produced. 

The extraction of the soil with citric acid had failed to remove all 
of the available phosphoric acid. An examination of the soil before 
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and after extraction and the growth of the wheat gave the tbllowiiilf 
results: 

Conipoaition of soil bitfore and after extraction and growth of wheat. 



] 

Original 
soil. ’ 

Soil after es* 
trootionaad 
growth of 
wheat. 

TntiAl phnnphnrlr* nrirl..... 

Per sent, 
0.17 
.28 
8.04 
.04 
.08 
.21 
83,76 

Per cent, 
0.14 
.20 
8.81 
.04 
.03 
.15 
86.40 

Totsl uitro^cn. T.. ............ .. 

UiUfiUM _- - __ -- _......... .. ... 

Hutuio phosphoni* acirt. 

PhoMpliiinr of liiimid ncicl prooipitatA. t .. 

Potash (soluble in hydrochloric arid 1.115 sp. gr.). 

Tolal insoluble matter. 


^'Tbn throe mouths' treatment of the soil reunited in the removal of a larger pro- 
portioual aiiiouut of the xiotaah than of the i)ho8phorio acid. Only a slight change 
in the jierceTitage amounts of humus in the soil before aud after the treatment is to 
be observed, while the phosphoric acid content of the humus and the hnmic acid 
precipitate remain unchanged. . . . 

^^Tho humi(‘ phosphates evidently have a material power to resist the action of 
acid solvents, but readily yield to alkaline solvents. . . . 

'^That the citric acid did not change some of the available phosphoric acid of the 
soil to active forms and that the source of the xilant’s phosphoric acid was that 
combined with the organic compounds was proven by direct experiment. 

*‘Two kilograms of soil 11 was extracted with dilute hydrochloric acid aud the 
humus obtained in the usual way. The humus was dissolved and treated as de¬ 
scribed in a (brtnor bulletin (E. S. R., 7, p. 477). From the kilogram of soil GO gm.of 
purified liumK* material were obtained. The humus was mixed with acid-extracted 
sand, and a small amount of carbonate of lime and nitrate of soda. When wheat 
was seeded in this medium, normal plants were produced.” 

While extraction with ^-normal hydrochloric acid was not directly 
tested, it is claimed that the results obtained in the experiments with 
the citric acid-extracted soil indirectly prove that ^ normal hydro- 
chloric acid would not be eflective in removing all of the available 
phosphoric acid. The author concludes that “both Dyer’s and Goss’s 
methods are, without doubt, applicable to certain types of soil, but not 
to those where a large ])art of the plant food is in organic forms.” 

The solubility of the potash of the 3 soils used in the above investi¬ 
gations in ^-normal calcium chlorid, alkaline aminonium chlorid/ and 
1 per cent citric acid was determined with the following results: 


Solubility of soil potash in different solvents. 



Potash soluble in— 


i normal 
calcium 
chlorid. 

Alkaline 

ammonium 

ohlorid. 

1 per 
cent cit¬ 
ric acid. 

Soil A, very fertile. 

Soil B, of average fertility. 

Soil C. old grain field. 

Per cent. 
0.025 
.015 
.021 

Percent, 

0.07 

.02 

.02 

Percent, 

0.02 

.01 

.01 


•Prepared by dissolving 10.68 gm. of crystallized ammonium ohlorid in 1 liter of 
t^o-normal ammonium hydroxid. 
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The nsolts aot Mdsfitotory. “dolls knovn to be deficient in 
available potash gave higher percentage amoauts of soluble potash than 
soils known to be well supplied with this element.”' 

Charaeteristie features of Minnesota soils and conservation of fertility 
(pp. 68-84).—From analyses of 72 samples of surface soils and 52 sam¬ 
ples of subsoils the following averages are obtained: 

Average oompoeition of Minnesota eoile. 


Insoluble matter.. 

Fotash. 

Soda. 

Idme. 

Magnesia. 

Iron and aluminia. 
Phosphoric acid... 
Solpbnric acid 
Carbonic acid 


Volatile matter a 

Hnmns. 

Nitrogen. 


Surface 

soil. 

Sabaoll. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

79.92 

82.41 

.48 

.40 

.45 

.82 

1.29 

1.78 

.01 

.80 

7.20 1 

1 8.32 

.20 

.17 

.10 1 

.06 

.62 

.08 

8 08 

5.88 

8.66 


.20 

.10 


a The humus and nitrogen form a part of the volatile matter. 


characteristic feature of nearly all of the soils of the State is a large amount of 
lime in the form of disintegrated limestone. Only a few soils have been fonnd defi¬ 
cient in lime. . . . Not only is there a large amount of lime, but also a large 
amount of magnesia. . . . This large amount of basic matter takes an important 
part, both directly and indirectly^ in imparting fertility. . . . The large amount 
of lime in the soils prevents the formation of acid soils and the plant food from 
becoming unavailable. . . . 

*^In the 72 surface soils only 2 were found to contain less than 0.15 per cent of pot¬ 
ash and G less than 0.20 per cent, while 23 soils contained 0.50 per cent or more, the 
average amount being 0.43 per cent. The average soil of this State is well supplied 
with potash. 

the soils examined about the same amount of soda as of potash was found. 
. . . In only 3 out of 72 soils was there less than 0.1 per cent of phosphoric 
acid. . . . 

** A. close relationship was observed between the amounts of nitrogen and humus 
of the soil, a high percentage of nitrogen being accompanied by a high percentage 
of humus. As a rule, there were from 10 to 12 parts of humus to 1 of nitrogen. 
. . . Many of the rich prairie soils contained originally 0.4 per cent or more of 
nitrogen—about a third of a pound of nitrogen in a cubic foot of soil. After 20 or 
25 years of grain cultivation the nitrogen has been reduced to about 0.25 per cent.’ 

The influence of continuous grain cropping and summer fallowing on 
the nitrogen of soils is briefly discussed (see E. S. B., 9, pp. 032, 041). 
A discussion is also given of the reaction of soils, the amount of plant 
food in soils, the adaptability of soils to a variety of crops, weeds and 
fertility, reserve fertility of soils, and the importance of farm rotations 
and the use of farm manures. 


^See also U. 8. Dept. Agr., Division of Chemistry Bui. 56, pp. 58,54, 
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** The soils tested haTe giren acid, alkidiBe, and nenteal reaotions. Many of the 
soils that contain high percentages of hnmns and volatile matter gave slightly aeld 
reactions as well as many that were reasonably well snpplied with lime carbonate. 
. . . Bnt few soils of this State gave decidedly acid reactions.’’ 

Analyses of waters, J. Fields (Okl<ihoma 8ia, Bpt, 1899, pp, 70, 7/).—A brief 
statement of some of the main conclusions from examinations of samples of potable 
and irrigation waters, the detailed results of which have been reported in bulletins 
of the station (£. S. R., 11, p. 223). 

The problem of impoverished lands {New York Cornell Sta, BuU 174, pp, 
figs, S ),—This is a popular summary, compiled by L. H. Bailey, of information on 
tMs subject based on experiments and investigations at the station. The nature of 
soils, the principles of tillage and underdrainage, and the causes of impoverishment 
and themeans of reclamation of soils are discussed. A series of questions and answers 
on the general subjects of soils and plant growth is given, with brief directions for 
making experiments with fertilizers. 

Soil temperatures, C. B. Ridgaway( Sta.RpU 1899^ MeU Bpt, 1898,p,14 ),— 

A table gives weekly means of observations during 1898 at depths of flrom 8 to 72 
in. The means for the year were: 3 in., 42.3° F.; 6 in., 44.3°; 12 in., 44°; 24 in., 
44.8°; 36 in., 45.3°; 72 in., 44.5°. The mean temperature of the air (see p. 1017) was 
38.8°. 

On the method of determining the heat evolved by soils when moistened, A. 

Mitscherlich {Jour. Landw,, 48 {1900), No, 1, pp, 71-80, figs. S), —This is a description 
and account of tests of a simplification and improvement of the method already 
described (£. S. B., 10, p. 423). It is claimed that by the new method the time 
required to make a determination is reduced from six to two hours and the errors 
become almost insignificant. 

Productiveness of the soils of Ploti as related to climatic conditions, S. Y. 
Shchusbv {Plodorodie Ptotyanskoi va sryazi sa KHmaticheskimi osohennostyami. Odessa, 
1900,pp. 64 -{-III), —This report is published by the experiment station of Prince 
Trubetskoi at Ploti. It is printed in Russian, with German title and r<^snm^. In it 
an account is given of pot experiments with oats and barley grown on the same soil 
at 3 different places in Russia (Kiev, Ploti, and Novo-Alexandrovsk), and of a 
comparison of pot and field experiments. Incidentally Bogdanov’s method of deter¬ 
mining the fertility of soils j(E. S. R., 11, p. 130) was studied. Wide variations in both 
the yield and quality of the crops grown at different places under different climatic 
conditions were observed. 

Humus, A DK {Rev, Agr. Reun%on,5 {1899), No. 18,pp. 530-640). —This is a 

brief review of the work of various investigators on this subject. 

Analysis of Ceres soil, A. J. .1. B. Simons {Ayr. Jour, Cape of (rood Hope, tG 
{1900), No. 4, pp. 218, 219). —Analyses of 4 samples of soil collected in the Ceres 
Valley, Cape of Good Hope. 

Analyses of samples of Siberian soils, A. Sempolowski {Ztsohr. Landw. Versuchw. 
Oesier 3 {1900), pp. 81-122; ahs. in Chem. Centbl,, 1900, I, No. 16, p. 831). —The soils 
examined were from the region of Omsk. 


FERTILIZERS. 

Fertilizing constituents of feeds recovered in the manure, W. 

R. Perkins and E. B. Ferris {Mississippi Sta, Bui, 60, pp. 28-32 ),— 
In connection with the feeding experiments referred to on page 1068, 
determinations were made of the fertilizing constituents in the various 
feeding stuffs used (Johnson grass, corn-and-cob meal, cotton seed, and 
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ee^xni'Seed noeal), and in tbe manure ft«m the steers to which they 
were fed. The composition of the excrement was as follows: 


Compotiiion of exoremeni from $teer%. 


Steer No. 1: 
Dung (dry).. 

Urine. 

Steer No. 2: 
Dung (dry). 

Urine. 

Steer No 8: 
Dung (dry).. 
Urine. 


Nitro¬ 

gen. 

1 Potash. 

Phosphoric 

acid. 

Percent, 

1 Percent. 

Per cent. 

1.97 

i 0.58 

0.90 

.45 

09 

.26 

2.82 

1.08 

2.52 

1.04 , 

, .87 

29 

2.28 * 

1 12 

1.82 

■“I 

.97 

1 

.20 


On the average 84.4 per cent of tbe nitrogen, 92.5 per cent of the 
potash, and 8().4 per cent of the phosphoric acid of the feed was 
excreted in the manure. The comparative value of the feed and the 
manure is shown in the following table: 


Comparative value of feedn and manure. 



CoHt of 
feed. 

Mann 
rial valut 
oi loed. 

Manurial 
value of 
excre¬ 
ments. 

Manorial 
value of 
foeil recov¬ 
ered in ex¬ 
crements. 

Proportion 
of fertilis¬ 
ing value 
excreted 
in dung. 

Proportion 
of fi rti Us¬ 
ing value 
excreted 
in urine. 

Steer No. 1. 

Steer No 2 . 

Steer No. 3 . 

Cents, 
40 4 
3<» 2 
34 3 

Cents 

15 59 
27 21 
22.61 

Cents. 

13 85 
23 05 
19 23 

Per cent. 
88.8 
84.7 
85.0 

Per cent. 
58.1 
50.0 
60.0 

Per cent. 
41.0 
60.0 
43.1 


Flat experiments on the action of lime and magnesia in burnt 
lime and marl, R. Ulbeicht {Landw. Vers. 8taf,^ 52 (1899)^ No. 5-6*, 
pp. 383-430, figs. 7), —From these experiments, which have extended over 
a number of years, the following conclusions are drawn: 

Yellow lupines were generally injured by applications of lime even 
with an abundance of potash. The injury was especially marked when 
the lime contained 40 per cent of magnesia, the latter apparently being 
poisonous to the plants. Applications of such material also proved 
injurious to barley, vetch, and radishes {Raphanus oleiferus). Experi¬ 
ments with yellow lupines following radishes showed that the injurious 
effects of heavy liming extended over at least 2 years. Magnesia appar¬ 
ently increased the proportionate yield of grain in the case of lupines, 
barley, and other plants. Heavy applications of marl reduced the yield 
of lupines, but to a less extent than the burnt lime. Contrary to the 
conclusion of Heinrich the variation in the effects of the differeirt cal¬ 
careous manures was not removed by finely pulverizing them. 

Notes on testing soils for application of commercial fertilizers, 
H. A. Webee (Jour. Amer. Chem. 8oo.,21 (1899), No. 12, pp. 1095-1099).-^ 
The author gives various directions regaling the collection of samples 
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of soil and describes the method used in making soil teste for Aivemi 
at the Ohio State University, as fbllows: 

Ordinary six<ineh tiles are placed into large Wagner pots, which contain enough 
clean sand bo that the top of the tiles will he on a level with the top of the pots. 
The whole ib then filled with sand with the exception of the upper 7 in. of the illos. 
The Band is then thoroughly drenched with rain or condensed water. The empty 
portion of the tiles are next filled to within an inch of the top with the thoroughly 
mixed Bamplo of soil, the fertilizer is added and incorporated with the upper portion 
of tb(^ Boil by stirring, moistened if necessary, 15 seeds of oats, spring barley, spring 
wheat, or other grain are distributed uniformly over the surface, and then covered 
with enough of the dry soil to bring the surface of the soil on a level with the top 
of tlie tiles. The six-inch tiles, to the depth of 7 in. as described, will contain about 
10 lbs. or 5 kg. of soil. 

^^Five miniature plats are thus prepared for each soil test. If Wagner pots are 
not available, a box 18 in. deep with an opening in the bottom for drainage, and 
large enongh to hold 5 of the tiles, may he employed. The sand surrounding the 
tiles is kept moist by adding water once a week. 

** The amount and kind of fertilizer to be added to the 5 plats for each test are as 
follows: 

Fertilizers applied in soil tesL 



Super¬ 

phosphate. 

Potassium 

sulphate. 

Sodium 

nitrate. 

Plflt 1 (flOTuplete fflrtilijsflr)..... 

Grams. 

1.0 

Grams. 

0.6 

Grams. 

0.5 

Pl«t 2 (ounipiste mineral fertilizer). 

1.0 

.5 

Plat 3...i 

1.0 


.5 

Plat 4. 

.5 

.6 

Plat ri (no fertilizer) . 








Observations on the growth of the plants during 5 or 6 weeks are 
considered sufficient to indicate the needs of the soil, and recommenda¬ 
tions are made accordingly. 

Report of chemist, M. B. Uabdin {South Carolina 8ta, RpU 1898^ 
pp. cS-75).—This is a brief statement of the work of the year in the 
following lines: The chemistry of the sea-island cotton plant, analyses 
of soils and crops used in rotation exjieriments, studies of the changes 
which the starch of sweet potatoes undergoes during storage, the com¬ 
position of sugar beets grown in South Carolina, moistnre determina¬ 
tions in soils and crops, the preparation of acid phosphates, fertilizer 
inspection, and examination of water, ores, etc. 

** A sample of iloats containing 62.17 per cent of phosphate of lime was, without 
any further grinding, found to yield an acid phosphate containing 15.67 per cent of 
available phosphoric acid. A sample of dried rock carrying 59.68 per cent of phos¬ 
phate was found, alter grinding so as to pass through a sieve of about 100 meshes to 
the inch, to give an acid phosphate containing 16.57 per cent of available phosphoric 
acid; while two samples, one of dried, the other of raw rock, containing respectively 
52.98 and 52.74 per cent of phosphate, after passing through the 100-mesh sieve, gave 
acid phosphates containing respectively 14.29 and 14.84 per cen^ of available phos¬ 
phoric acid. The investigation has shown that the character and grade of the acid 
phosphate irom any particular phosphate rock depends largely upon the degree of 
fineness to which the sample is ground. The sulphuric acid used in the oases 
referred to was of 50^ Banme, and had the temperature of the air. No drier was 












^ Me ol tlM eeldl p^ee)ilie/le reieeined iliglitly demp te 

Mere) deye, becoming grednelly baird end dry, bnt in the other oaaes the prodnote 
were perfhotly dry and easily handled in firom 24 to 48 honrs. Ko free sulphnrio 
eeid^ or at most bnt a trace, was found in any of the acid phosphates.’’ 

The resalts of analyses of fertilizers inspected during 1898 have 
already been reported (E. S. lO, p. 624). 

Of the 314 samples analyzed this year 6 were deficient under the present law, 
which requires only that the commercial value based upon results of analysis shall 
not fall 3 per cent below the commercial value based upon guarantee. In addi- 
tion to these, however, there were 35 samples below gnarantee in one or more 
constituents.” 

In all of the guaranteed samples (5) of cotton-seed meal the actual 
percentage of fertilizing constituents exceeded the amounts gnaranteed. 

Third biennial report of the director of the Missouri Experi¬ 
ment Station on the enforcement of the fertilizer-control law, 

H. J, Watbes (Missouri Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp. 70-76 ).—This includes an 
itemized statement of receipts and expenditures of the station on 
account of the fertilizer control, and tabulated analyses and valuations 
of 10 samples of fertilizers, representing 4 firms, examined daring 
1897, and 13 samples, representing 6 firms, examined during 1898, with 
notes on the trade values of fertilizers and on the amount sold in 
Missouri. 

It la estimated that in 1898 the spring sales of fertilizers amounted to approxi¬ 
mately 400 tons compared with 300 tons in 1896, consisting chiefly of blood and 
bone and complete goods, for nse on garden truck, strawberries, orchards, potatoes, 
and corn. The bulk of these fertilizers was purchased by farmers, orcbardists, and 
gardeners in the vicinity of our larger cities. 

'*Tho fall sales are estimated to have reached 2,900 tons compared with 1,700 tons 
for the corresponding period in 1896, and consisted ohiefiy of raw and steamed bone 
goods i/vith more or less blood added to bring np the nitrogen content, and in some 
cases with potash. Most of these fertilizers were applied to wheat. 

Assuming that these fertilizers cost the consumer an average of $25 per ton, the 
farmers of Missouri invested in 1898 the sum of $82,500 for these materials during 
the year.” 

Molasses refuse fertilizer (Melassesohlempediijiger), H. Schmid (Vent. Landw. 
Prcsss, S7 {1900), No. IS, p. 115 ).—This material, which has been pnt on the market 
under the name of '^chilinit,” is a product, suited for transportation and for use as 
a fertilizer, prepared from dilute molasses refuse. It is stated to be of variable 
composition, but to contain about 3 per cent of nitrogen, 7 to 10 per cent of potash, 
15 to 25 per cent of lime, and only a trace of phosphoric acid. 

The utilization of stable waste, W. H. Birchmorz {Jour. Soc, Chem. Ind., 19 {1900), 
No. S,pp. 118-lSl ).—Practicable and scientific methods for handling and utilizing 
stable manure. 

On night soil, P. Cables {Mesoagor Agr. Midi, 1900,1, No, f, pp. 70-7S). 

Phosphoric acid in agrioulture, G. Smbts {Bolg. Hort. et Agr., IS {1900), No. 4, 
pp. 6S, 64), 

Utilization as a fertilizer of distillery vinasse, V. Dsvaux {VIng. Agr. Gem- 
^oux, to {1900), No. 9,pp. 57.7-575).—It is claimed that this material makes a valuable 
(brtiUzer when neutralized with lime and supplemented by applications of phosphatio 
fertilizers. 

8§4—No. 11-8 
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The tndue <rfbla«t-l irnaoe dart as a fartiliaer, C. Pradux (Oe^terr. "Bmri 

u. BUtienw., 4S {1900), p. 63; aha, in Cham, Ztg,, S4 {1900), No, 16,p, ^P).—This material 
(Oiohtgasatauhe) was found to contain on an average from 4 to 6 per cent of potash 
and was used with very satisfactory results, especially on oats and barley. Ipjury 
from small a iiounts of sulphocyanid roiiipounds which may be present may be 
avoided by applyini' the material from 1 to 2 months before the crop Is planted. 

The injurious effect of nitrate of soda containing perchlorates, A. Peibrmanx 
{Bui, Sta, Agron, Gembloux, 1900, No, 67, pp» pis, j?).—In experiments with rye 
grown in glass pots containing 4 kg. of soil, nitrate of soda containing from 0.5 to 10 
per cent of potassium perchlorate was applied at the rate of 800 kg. per hectare 
(714 lbs. per acre). The results indicate that nitrate of soda containing not more 
than 1 per cent of perchlorates may be safely used. 

Fertilizer experiments, F. W. Dafert {Ztachr, Landw, Verauchw, Oeatarr,, S {1900), 
pp. 81-122). —^An account is given of the conditions, methods of conducting, and 
results of demonstration experiments with fertilizers, carried out under thd aus¬ 
pices of the Agricultural Society of Vienna in lower Austria during the year 1899. 
The results are discussed with especial reference to taxation and the economical 
use of lertilizers. The report contains tables and charts. 

Comparative tests of chemical fertilizers, made in 1899 under the auspices 
of the Vaud Society of Agriculture, £. Chuakd and C. Dusserre {Boa. VauA, Agr. 
Bui. No. 137, pp, 674-689), 

The fertilizer resources and the fertilizer industries of Alabama, B. B. Ross 
{Tradesman, 43 {1900), No. 2, pp. 61, 52). —This article discusses briefly the consump¬ 
tion of fertilizers in Alabama and the raw materials which this State furnishes for 
the manufacture of fertilizers. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers and manorial substances, C. A. Goessmann 
{Massachusetla Hatch Sta, Bui. 6S,pp,26), —This bulletin reports analyses of 272 sam¬ 
ples of f<‘rtilizing materials, including wood ashes, muriate of potash, sulphate of 
potash, sulphat(> of potash and magnesia, bone, dissolved boneblack, acid phosphate, 
dissolved bone meal, steamed bone meal, spent boneblack, cotton-seed meal, sludge, 
soot, hen manure, muck, plaster and muck, and complete fertilizers; and of aspara¬ 
gus, velvet bean, and soils. 

Analyses of commercial fertilizers, TI. J. Wheeler and B. L. Hartwell 
{Rhode Island Sta. Bui. 69,pp. 29-36). —Analyses and valuations of 46 samples of fer¬ 
tilizers collected in Rhode Island during the ear 1899. 


FIELD CROPS. 

Some experiments with subsoiling, B. 0. Buffxjm and W. H. 
Fairfield ( Wyoming Sta. Bui. 41, pp. 21, figs. 4).— The results of 
experiments in subsoiling for cereals and root crops, as a means of con¬ 
serving the irrigation water applied, are reported for 3 years of work 
at the home station, 2 years at the Sheridan Substation, and 1 year 
each at the Wheatland and Sundance substations. One acre of land 
was used in the different testa, the whole area being plowed 8 in. deep 
and one-half of it snbsoiled to a depth of 16 to 18 in. Wheat, oats, 
barley, corn, potatoes, sugar beets, and turnips were grown on both 
halves. Both parts of each plat were irrigated alike. 

The yields were not uniform each year. On the whole the yield of 
wheat was slightly increased by subsoiling and the authors believe* 
that under certain conditions subsoiling for this crop with irrigatiou 
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uiglit be proflteble. SabMOing was not Ibnitd profitable, haweftt’, 
with oats, barley, or com. Boot crops made decided gains on the 
snbsoiled plats and the results were better the second year than the 
first, bat the third year after snbsoiling the yields were less than those 
of either the first or second year, owing, probably, to the soil becoming 
packed. The authors believe that snbsoiling may be recommended 
tbronghout the State generally for potatoes. The cost of snbsoiling in 
these experiments varied from $3 to $6 per acre. 

A comparison was made of the amount of water nsed in growing 
mops on snbsoiled and uonsnbsoiled land. 

** Under our conditions snbsoiling has increased^ the amount of water needed to 
irrigate the land and apparently is of little value in conserving moisture. How¬ 
ever, if no water could be applied by irrigation during the summer, the dlling of 
the reservoir formed by subsoiling with moisture in the winter or spring by rainfall 
or irrigation would be beneficial.’’ 

In an experiment to determine the relative value of 2 light irriga* 
tions as compared with 2 light and 1 heavy irrigation for potatoes, the 
increase in yield, due to the additional heavy irrigation, was over 76 
per cent on plowed land and 69 per cent on snbsoiled land. 

Experiments with crops, W. Somerville (County Councils 
Cumberland^ Durham^ and Northumberland Tech. Education^ RpU 7 
(1898), pp. 3-38, 77-109). —Fertilizer experiments were ma^e with 
swedes, potatoes, oats, clover, hays, and crops in rotation on a number 
of farms in different counties. The details of the experiments are 
tabulated and the general results obtained are discussed. 

With swedes, barnyard manure has given better results than city 
sweepings. Applications of from 10 to 12 tons per acre have proved 
more satisfactory than larger amounts. The addition of commercial 
fertilizers to barnyard manure has not given sufficiently increased 
yields with swedes to justify their use. When commercial fertilizers 
were used without barnyard manure, pbtash was the most effective 
element employed, the crop being increased more than threefold by its 
use in connection with sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate. 
Lime proved a poor substitute for kainit, and where used in the pres¬ 
ence of potash it considerably reduced the yied. Superphosphate 
has uniformly given the best results of the different phosphatic manures 
employed, while sulphate of ammonia has proved the cheapest and 
most effective form of nitrogen. 

Barnyard manure increased the potato crop nqarly 5 tons per acre, 
and a still further increase of 1^ tons per acre followed the addition of 
complete commercial fertilizers to the barnyard manure. The effeot of 
the potash in the complete fertilizers in prolonging the growing period 
of the potatoes is thought to be the main cause of this increase in 
yield. Muriate was the most effective of the different forms of potash 
applied. The use of potash tended to increase the percentage of 
If^e tubers. 
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Oatt were grown on poor land after grass* The yields were more 
than doubled by the addition of complete commercial fertilisers. Bmie 
meal used as a top-dressing for oats gave jrields considerably inferior 
to those obtained by the use of relatively much smaller quantities of a 
mixture of superphosphate and nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 
Its residual effects were also small. The yield of oats increased feom 
3 bu. per acre without Alinit to 8 bu. per acre when it was applied. The 
yield on an adjoining plat receiving 125 lbs. of sulphate of ammonia 
and 200 lbs. of superphosphate was 30 bu. per acre. 

The results obtained in experiments with clover lead to the conclu¬ 
sion that with a good catch” the addition of nitrogenous fertilizers to 
the crop may prove highly unprofitable. On old hay land nitrate^of 
soda has generally given better results than sulphate of ammonia, and 
basic slag has proven superior to superphosphate. Complex mixtures 
of fertilizers have given better results for hay than simpler though more 
costly mixtures. Applications of ground shells on hay fields have 
regularly resulted in loss. The importance of applying barnyard 
manure on hay lands in the fall is strongly emphasized. Cutting and 
raising the turf to a depth of 4 in. for the purpose of aeration resulted 
in decreased yields. 

Barnyard manure applied to swedes in rotation experiments in 1894 
materially increased the oat crop in 1897. The effect on the crop of 
oats of feeding off part of the preceding turnip crop with sheep getting 
hay and linseed cake rations was to increase the yield by 13 bu. of 
grain and 7J cwt. of straw. 

Report on experiments on the manuring of oats, hay, and pota¬ 
toes, E. P. WuiaHT and J. W. Pateeson {Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Tech. Col., Agr.Dept. Bpts., 1898,pp. 7-109, dgm. 1 ).—Similarwork 
in 1897 has been previously noted (E. S. E., 11, p. 332) and a synopsis 
given of the experimental work here reported with i)otatoes (E. S. E., 
11, p. G40). 

The fertilizer experiment with oats was conducted on 22 farms and 
the yields of both grain and straw obtained by the diflerent methods 
of manuring are tabulated and discussed. From the results obtained, 
the author concludes that the quantity of superphoKsphate applied with 
100 lbs. of nitrate of soda and 200 lbs. of kainit on oats should not 
exceed 400 lbs. per acre. Superphosphate proved a more effective 
source of jiotash for oats than basic slag applied in like amounts. 
Sulphate of ammonia proved superior in efficacy to nitrate of soda. 

The effect of the fertilizers on the milling value of one of the varieties 
of oats grown was studied in detail, and these data are reported by A. 
K M^Alpine. Scarcely any effect due to the difterent methods of manur¬ 
ing was apparent. 

In the rotation experiments roots were grown on the different plats 
in 1896, followed by oats in 1897 and hay in 1898. Two methods of 
manuring have been practiced: (1) Applying all the fertilizers to tilie 
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TOot erop and (2) applying the fertilizera to the different crops each 
year. The latter method has thus far given the best results. Some of 
the coiiolusions drawn from this experiment are as follows: 

^'Soluble amtuoniacal manures (ur nitrates) should not be relied upon as a source 
of nitrogen to the turnip crop unless they are to be repeated. Slow manures, 
including dissolved bones, all applied to the tnrnip crop, give an intermediate 
though certain return throughout. It is unnecessary to reserve part of the bone 
meal for the oat crop, and, indeed, unprofitable. Basic slag is an nncertain manure 
on untried soils. It helps, however, the succeeding oat and hay crops, especially 
increasing the bulk of straw. Single manuring with slow manures can be profitably 
exchanged for repeated dressings of active fertilizers.” 

Some of the results obtained with the different fertilizers on hay may 
be summarized as follows: Basic slag applied alone is not a snitable 
manure for a rye-grass hay crop. Nitrate of soda is somewhat more 
effective for hay than sulphate of ammonia. A profitable increase of 
crop follows the use of either alone or both combiped. Phosphatic and 
potash manures should always be used with these nitrogenous manures 
on most crops of grasses and clovers. Not less than 100 lbs. of muriate 
of potash should be applied with each 100 lbs. of nitrate of soda used. 
The efllcacy of barnyard manure for hay is increased by supplementing 
it with nitrate of soda or sulphate of ammonia. 

In experiments conducted on 2 farms to determine the effect of fer¬ 
tilizers on the production of rye-grass seed, it was found that the yield 
of seed was as certainly increased by the use of inanores as was the 
increase of hay fodder. Basic slag used alone proved the least effect^ 
ive, and nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia, used either alone or 
combined, were the most effective of the commercial fertilizers tested. 
The addition of mineral fertilizers to the nitrogenous fertilizers still 
farther increased the yield of seed and gave more profitable retnrns. 

Farmyard manure alone, applied in the spring, proved of little value 
for the production of hay seed.” Nitrate of soda and sulphate of 
ammonia were about equally valuable for the production of either hay 
or seed. 

The relative value of green and yellow colored rye grains for 
seeding, P. Holdeflbiss {F'dhling^s Landw. Ztg.^ 48 (1899)^ No. 14^ 
pp, 536-540). —Oomments are made upon the experiments of others and 
those of the author are described at some length. 

It appears that greeU’Colored rye grains germinate quicker and have 
a greater germiuative ability than yellow ones. The subseqnent devel¬ 
opment of the plants showed no constant relation to color of grain, 
althongh the averages of all the plants from green-colored seed were 
less developed, the ears appeared later, and the plants were later 
in flowering. The water requirements of the plants were greater in 
the case of those from green-colored seed. The total yield of grain 
and straw was slightly in favor of the use of green-colored seed. The 
ydlow-colored seed produced 89 per cent as much straw as the others, 
while the grain production from green-colored seed was 82.8 per cent 
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of that from yellow-colored seed. It is stated that the yellow kernels 
have a greater tendency to transmit their character upon later genera¬ 
tions than green ones, and in breeding and improvement experiments 
with rye this factor is of importance. 

Corn culture, R. J. liBBDma (Georgia 8ta. Bui. 46y pp. 59--75 ).— 
Cultural, variety, and fertilizer tests with corn are reported. The 
experiments are in continuation of those previously noted (B. S. R., 11, 
p. 29). Detailed directions for corn culture, based on the results of 
ten yearsl experience in corn growing at the station, are appended. 

In 1899, 19 varieties of corn were tested. Unfavorable weather 
decreased the yield so that scarcely half a crop was harvested. The 
results of previous variety tests with corn at the station are tabulated 
and averaged. The varieties Mammoth Yellow, Cocke Prolific, Sanders 
Improved, Higgins, and Shaw Improved, in the order named, have 
given the best results of the varieties tested at the station for a number 
of years. 

In experiments to test the value of increasing amounts of fertilizers 
for corn it was found that on the station soil the yields of shelled corn 
were not at all increased by doubling or tripling a normal application 
of 33(> lbs. of complete commercial fertilizer per acre. Based on these 
results the author advises the use of not more than 200 or 300 lbs. of 
complete commercial fertilizer per acre for corn on high dry uplands. 

The residual effects of excessive amounts of nitrogenous fertilizers 
applied to cotton in 1898 were observed on the corn crop grown on the 
same ground in 1899. Plats on which cotton seed meal had been used 
were the only ones which gave increased yields of corn. The general 
results of the test indicate the nonadvisability of applying excessive 
amounts of nitrogenous fertilizers to a crop of cotton in expectation 
that the following crop of corn will be benefited by it. 

The results of the experiment to test the relative value of planting 
corn at different distances in the row were in accord with those of pre¬ 
vious years, i, c., planting 4 by 3 ft. gave the best results. In another 
similar exi)eiimeiit it w as found that when 3,630 stalks were grown per 
acre, the more nearly the spacing between the plants approached a 
square the better the results. 

In a test of different nitrogenous fertilizers furnishing equal amounts 
of nitrogen, little difference was found whether the source of the nitro¬ 
gen was nitrate of soda, cotton seed meal, or dried blood. Kitrogen in 
the form of cotton-seed meal, however, was considerably cheaper than 
in the other forms. 

Harvesting the entire stalk of corn at the usual time in August has 
been found more economic«d than letting the stalks stand and harvest¬ 
ing only the ears in October. 

Hungarian brome grass (Bromus inermis), T. L. Lton (Nehraalca 
8 ta. Bui. 61y pp. —A botanical description is given of this plant, 

with an account of culture and pasture experiments at the station and 
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cooperative cultare tests tbrougbont the State, and directions for grow¬ 
ing the crop, based upon experiments at the station and elsewhere. 

In one test at the station, Bromua inermis formed a part of a mixture 
of white, red, and alsike clover, Bussian red clover, blue grass, and 
timothy. By the second year the brome grass had crowded out every¬ 
thing except the red clover. In the spring of 1898,15 acres were sown 
in brome grass, on April 2 and April 27. The following season 1.26 
tons of hay per acre was cut from a portion of the field, and 177 lbs. or 
12.6 bu. of seed per acre was obtained from another portion. A por¬ 
tion kept for pasture was relished by stock. The results from seeding 
on different dates were practically identical. 

A pasture test was made of brome grass for milch cows. Two cows 
which had been pastured on mixed grasses were placed on separate 
plats of brome grass aftermath, in one instance 7 days and in the other 
10 days, after which they were again pastured on mixed grasses. Sep¬ 
arate records of the milk and butter yields of the 2 cows were kept 
during each period. The results in one instance showed the brome 
grass to be equal to mixed-grass pasture for milk and butter pro¬ 
duction, but in the other the results were not so favorable to brome 
grass. The tests showed, however, that brome grass made a very good 
quality of i)a8ture. 

Chemical analyses were made of brome grass when in full bloom and 
of rowen when about 12 in. high. The following table shows this data, 
calculated to water-free material, with analyses of timothy and barley 
hay for comparison: 


Analyses of liromus inermts and of timothy and praime hays. 



Bromus iuermia 

Timothy 

hay. 

Prairie 

hay. 

Full 

bloom 

liowen. 

1 

Per et 

Per et 

Per et 

Per et 

Aiih. 

10 65 

13 b5 

7 39 

8 34 

( rmle flber . 

34 71 

20 23 

34 39 

82 40 

Ciiulepi tein .! 

13 UO 

18 56 

8.84 

6 27 

Ethel «xlia< t . 

2 01 

5 60 

3 58 

2 60 

Nirrogeii evtraot. 

89 54 

85 87 

45 80 

50 39 

Totil iiitioutiii. .. ............... . 

2 09 

2 97 

1.42 


Allmmiuoiaiiitrogeu...... 

1.70 

2 40 

1 14 








Seed of Uiingarian brome grass was distributed throughout the State 
in the spring of 1898 largely to members of the Agricultural Students^ 
Union. Bex^rts from 32 experimenters on the growth during the 2 
years have been received. These are incorporated in the bulletin. The 
conclusions drawn from the work thus far conducted with brome^grass 
are as follows: 

** liromns inermts is, all things considered, the most promising cultivated pasture 
grass for this State that has been tested on the station farm. After once having become 
established it is iinafTected by cold. Daring periods of extreme drought it lessens 
growth but does not die. Its advantages over our native grasses are that it becomes 
green fhlly a month earlier in the spring and does not dry np in the stixamer. It also 
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nmaiii9 green late iu the fall. Indieationa are that it will oaxr^ more eto^ t0 the 
acre than most of our prairie pastures. It does not make a good mlxtnre with otlmr 
grasses, hut does well with red clover. As a pasture for dairy cattle it ill not equal 
to a mixture of blue gr^s and white clover, nor by any means equal to alfal^ as a 
milk aud butter producer, but it is absolutely safe. Chemical analyses of the hay 
indicate that it is equal to lowland prairie hay for feeding purposes. Tests of the 
grasses at various points throughout the State, from Pawnee to Dawes County, and 
from Dundy County, point unmistakably to the fact that it is adapted to a greater 
range of territory than any other cultivated grass ” 

Experiments with field and forage crops, F. E. Emeby {North 
Carolina Sta. BuL 168, pp, 121-434, fig. 1). —This bulletin gives the 
results of some work in seeding pastures, testing varieties of cotton 
and wheat, seeding timothy, improving peanuts, and certain notes on 
the growth at the station of sachaline {Polygonum sachalinenae) and 
prickly comfrey {Symphytum aaperrimum), and on miscellaneous per¬ 
manent station improvements. 

In the experiments with peanuts a lot of Virginia seed was sepa¬ 
rated into 1 -celled, 13-celled, 3-celled, and 4-celled pods and the different 
lots shelled and planted. The object of the experiment was to see 
what intlueiice the seed from the different sources would have on the 
size of the pods of the resulting crop. The results are tabulated for 
each lot of pods and are remarkably alike. About 5 per cent of each 
lot grown was 1-celled, 30 per cent 2-celled, 50 per cent 3-celled, and 15 
per cent 4-celled. The crop obtained from seed from the 1-celled pods 
contained a slightly larger percentage of 3-celled pods than any of the 
other lots aud practically as large a percentage of 4-celled pods as the 
crop obtained from planting seed of 4-celled pods. 

Of the 2 varieties of cotton tested, King yielded 186.6 lbs. at ginning 
and Anson Queen 198.5 lbs. 

The results obtained with sachaline were such as to recommend its 
use for soiling purposes, but not for general farming. Of 16 varieties 
of wheat tested, Fauntleroy made the best yield, 27.89 bu. per acre in 
one instance and an average of 20 bu. per acre iu a field of 90 acres. 

Cooperative range grass and forage plant experiments at 
Highmore, S. Dak., F. Lamson-Sobibneb ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division 
of Agrostology Giro, 21,pp. 10, fig, 1), — These experiments are being car¬ 
ried cn by this Department in cooperation with the South Dakota 
Agricultural Experiment Station. A large number of grasses and 
forage plants are being grown to test their adaptability for culture in 
that region. The plan of the experiment and the results of the first 
year’s work are reported, and notes are given on each of the different 
grasses and forage plants grown. 

** The pressing need of this section of the country is winter feed, either hay, fodder, 
or pasture. Some of the bunch grasses from the higher altitudes in Wyoming and 
Montana, such as bunch redtop {Poa buckleyana) and smooth bunch grass fPoa Icsvi’- 
gata), give much promise for winter pasture, while Nevada blue grass (Poa nevadenHi) 
and King's fescue (Festuoa kingii) give promise of both hay and pasture. The fioet 
does not affect them until very late in the season. The favorable growth and 
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belwYlor of iaatootli brome g^rw (Bromiu inmnU) this yosr, as iroll as pxssrioas 
eoqporie&oe bore and elsewhere in the Northwest with this grass, shows it to be a good 
hay and pasture grass. On the highest driest ground of the station it made a good 
stand and kept green and thrifty during the driest weigher. Oregon brome has 
made a fine showing and deserves a thorough trial on account of its excellent yield 
of seed and forage, and drought-resistant qualities. The native wheat grasses fur¬ 
nish the larger percentage of the hay in this section and under oultivation and 
favorable conditions will undoubtedly increase in productiveness. 

*^Some of the millets introduced from the plains of Russia and some of the vari¬ 
eties of sorghum and fodder com indicate the possibility of obtaining profitable 
returns in forage for winter use.” 

Experiments in range renovation are also under way. <<The diflfer- 
ence already seen where there has been a summer’s rest should be an 
object lesson to every stockman.” 

Sxperiments with forage plants in Ontario, P. B. £[ennedy 
( U, S. Dept. Agr.j Division of Agrostology Oirc. J20, pp. 3). —A brief report 
on a i>ortion of the proceedings of the meeting of the Ontario Agricul¬ 
tural and Experimental Union held at Guelph, Ontario^ December 
6-8,1899. 

In 1899, 23 different experiments were carried on under the direction 
of the Union by 3,485 experimenters, 739 of whom sent in satisfiEmtory 
reports. Experiments with grasses showed that the best yield was 
obtained during the second year’s growth. Tall oat grass gave the 
best yield of the 4 grasses tested. Mammoth clover produced larger 
amounts of hay per acre than either common red clover, alsike, or alfalfa. 
Hairy vetch proved the most productive of 3 vetches tested. Medium 
Green soy beans gave larger yields of both straw and grain than Ameri¬ 
can Coflfee Berry or Extra Early Dwarf. Only one crop of soy beans 
can be grown in Ontario during the season. Of the millets grown, 
Japanese Panicle heads the list, with 6.4 tons of green hay per acre. 
The value of crimson clover as a cover crop is pointed out and sus¬ 
tained with figures. 

Smooth brome grass, P. B. Kennedy ( U. 8. Dept. Agr.^ Division 
of Agrostology Circ. 18, pp. 9^ figs. ^).—Brief historical and descriptive 
notes on brome grass (Bromns inermis), with remarks on methods of 
seeding in different States, on the value of the plants for pasture and 
hay, hardiness and drought-resisting powers, and on the distribution 
of brome-grass seed by this Department. Some results of tests with 
the grass in 40 States are noted, with brief reports from different grow¬ 
ers showing the adaptability of the grass to varying climatic and soil 
conditions. <<It has remarkable drought-resisting qualities and is the 
most suitable grass yet introduced tor the dry regions of the West and 
Northwest. When once established, it will withstand a temperature of 
many degrees below zero without being injured.” 

GhrasB and forage plant investigatidna on the Pacific Coast, 
F. Lamson-Sobibnee ( U. 8, Dept. Agr.j Division of Agrostology Ciro.22j 
pp, T ).—This gives a synopsis of the work carried on by this Depart¬ 
ment to increase the grazing and forage capacity of the ranges east of 
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the Cascades, and also of work on the planting of certain grasses as 
Sand binders. This work has been carried out in cooperation with rafl- 
roads at Yakima andr at Walla Walla, and at various points along the 
coast and the Columbia Eiver. 

In the range experiments about 150 varieties of grass have been 
tested, some 25 or more showing themselves adapted to the conditions 
prevailing in the Northwest. Among these common clovers, especially 
alsike and mammoth red, meadow fescue and tall oat grass have given 
good results. 

^'Smooth brome grass has produced the same excellent results here that it has 
given elsewhere in the Northwest, and gives promise of being to the drier section 
of this region what the blue grass is to Kentucky and timothy is to the Northern 
States. Of the more recent introductions the Japanese wheat grass x^romises to be 
of great value, particularly for winter pasturage, while the varieties of alfalfa from 
Turkestan and Northern Africa seem to possess great powers of adaptability to the 
conditions which prevail in the semiarid regions. 

** Some of the best results have been secured from our native grasses. A species 
of brome, closely related to the rescue grass, has given good yields of seed and for¬ 
age, and seems likely to prove as valuable for the Pacific coast as rescue grass is for the 
South. Several of the native wheat grasses show wonderful adaptability to cultiva¬ 
tion, and are destined to assume an important place on our list of forage-producing 
plants. Four of these deserve especial mention, namely, western wheat grass {Agro^ 
pyron spicaium)^ meadow wheat grass {A, pseudorepens)^ slender wheat grass {A, 
ienerum)y and bunch wheat grass (A, dirergens). The first 3 species are suitable for 
meadows, and may be grown either with or without irrigation. The bunch wheat 
grass is a native of the dry uplands, and is likely to prove one of the best grasses 
for reclaiming the worn-out ranges. The plants thrive under conditions of extreme 
drought, and afford excellent pasturage for all kinds of stuck. . . . 

‘‘Another native grass which does well under cultivation and which will 
undoubtedly prove valuable in reseeding the ranges is blue grama, known in Mon¬ 
tana as buffalo grass. . . . 

“Of the annual grasses Japanese barnyard millet and black Russian broom-corn 
millet are most deserving of special mention. Both of these made excellent yields 
of forage and seed and are of undoubted value to this section.” 

Some 20 other sorts of grass were successfully grown at Walla Walla 
and 20 mdre gave results of sufficient promise to deserve further study 
and experimentation. 

Of the sand-binding grasses, Marram grass, bitter panic grass 
{Panicum amarum)^ and reed canary grass (Phalaris arundinacea) have 
given promising results. Small sand lyme grass {Elymvs arenicolus)^ 
seaside blue grass {Poa macrantha), and Indian millet [Eriocoma cuspid 
data) are other sand binding grasses of much promise. 

The Australia saltbush (Atriplex semibaccata) has given the best 
results of any of the introduced saltbushes, while the white or sweet 
sage {Eurotia lanata) is the most promising of the native series. 

In November a study was made at Walla Walla of the behavior of 
certain grasses and forage crops toward early frosts, the results of 
which are reported. 

Sugar-beet experiments of 1898, G. W. Shaw {Oregon 8ta. Bui 
d9p pp» 21^ pis* !?)•-—This is in part a continuation of work already 
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reported (E. S. B., 10, p. 544). The balletin sets forth the results 
obtained in the experiments of 1898, together with observations on the 
beet-sugar industry now established at La GrancTe by the erection of 
a factory. The bulletin also presents the conclusions reached after 
five years of investigation on the production of beet sugar in Oregon. 
These conclusions are in part as follows: 

'‘Throe sections of the State are exceptionally well adapted to the industry, viz, 
Union County, in the vicinity of La Grande; Malheur County, in the vicinity of 
Ontario and Arcadia; Jackson County, in the vicinity of Medford. Western Oregon 
is not well adapted to the industry on account of the early fall rains and a soil which 
is very heavy and sticky, and tenacious to the beet when wet, and it also lacks a 
cheap lime supply. The Original Kleinwanzlebener and the Elite Kleinwanzlebener 
have proven themselves well adapted to the conditions in the Grande Konde Valley, 
and both have given good results in Jackson County. The former has given the 
better results in the latter place. Each has given better results in each place than 
the Yilmorin. In eastern Oregon beets may be left in the ground quite late without 
serious loss from second growth. Beets for sugar production should not be jilanted 
on alkali soils. Beets may be allowed to grow much larger here than in Germany 
and still hold an excellent percentage of sugar. The hill lands of Jackson County 
are not well adapted to the industry. The establishment of a sugar factory makes 
possible a most excellent opportunity for a high development of the dairy industry.” 

Analyses are given of beet pulp, and notes are given on its use as a 
food for cattle. 

New Mexico sugar beets, A. Goss and A. M. Holt {N‘eic Mexico 
8ta. BvL 29^ pp, dgm. J ).—The work of 1898 was limited to 

such localities in the State as were supplied with sufficient irrigable 
laud, water, fuel, and limestone as to justify the culture of sugar beets 
on a commercial scale and the establishment of sugar-beet factories, if 
it should be found desirable. The results for 1898 demonstrated the 
advisability of planting in most localities by the first of May, and 
allowing 5 mouths for the beets to mature. The average amount of 
sugar in the juice was 10.5 per cent, with a purity of 82.1 per cent. 
Beets from Santa F6 County averaged 18.09 per cent of sugar in the 
juice, with a purity coefficient of 82.1 and an average weight of 1.1 lbs. 
Ill San Juan County the data were as follows: Average sugar in the 
juice, 17.03 per cent; purity, 88.5 per cent; weight of beets, 1.2 lbs. 
The sugar beets grown at the station were a failure, so far as satis¬ 
factory sugar content and purity were concerned. 

The Vilmorin and Kleinwanzlebener varieties were planted May 1 
and June 1 at three different places in the State, and portions of the 
beets harvested October 1, November 1, December 1, and January 1 
and compared. The results are tabulated. Kleinwanzlebener l^ts 
planted May 1 averaged somewhat more than 1 per cent higher in sugar 
content than the Vilmorin variety planted at the same time, but the 
Kleinwanzlebener beets planted June 1 averaged between J and i per 
cent lower than the Yilmorin variety planted at the same time. 

The effect of transplanting beets was tested. “In general the trans¬ 
planted beets were smaller than the others, and the roots showed a 
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tendency to double up against tbe beet instead of entering t$ie gfound 
and forming well-formed beets. The principal value of transplanting 
would be doubtless in filling out the blanks resulting from a poor 
stand.’’ 

The factory conditions of New Mexico are explained and analyses 
given of 6 of the best well waters of the Missoula Yalley, of the Rio 
Grande River for each month daring 1894, and of samples of water 
from 5 parts of the State where good sugar beets have been grown. 
Analyses are also given of 10 different samples of limestone from as 
many different sections of the State. 

Instructions for growing sugar beets are reprinted (E. S. R., 10, p. 
246), and a bibliography given of recent sugar-beet bulletins. ^ 

Wheat-culture experiments, 1898-99, G. E. Mobbow and J. H. 
Bone {Oklahoma 8ta. Bpt. 1899j pp. 33-36). —The average yield of the 
13 varieties of wheat grown at the station during the season was 22.8 
bu. per acre. German Emperor and Sibley New Golden each yielded 
over 27 bu. per acre. Next in order came Fulcaster, Early Ripe, and 
Red Russian. Turkey gave the lowest yield by nearly 6 bu. of all the 
varieties grown, 14.7 bu. per acre. The best 3 nelding varieties for the 
preceding 4 years were Sibley New Golden, 30.7; Missouri Blue Stem, 
30.3; Nigger, 29.8; Early Red Clawson, 29.1; Big English, 28.8; and 
German Emperor, 28.6 bu. per acre. 

In the opinion of the authors the results of these tests indicate that 
wheat can be profitably grown in Oklahoma on the prairie soils. Five 
pecks of seed has been found a safe quantity to sow per acre, and sow¬ 
ing in September more satisfactory than later seedings. 

The influence of neighboring plants on the yield and quality of the orop, 

&TREBKi.(Fuhliny^8 Landw. Ztg,, 49 (1900), No8.pp, l-O; 2,pp,4X’-46; 3,pp, 81-33),-^ 
This records the details of some plat experiments made to determine the effects of 
planting low-growing and high-growing plants beside each other. Oats, com, clover, 
beans, cabbage, and beets were the crops used; and the effects of shade, lodging of 
the crops, and the withdrawal of water by neighboring plants on the yield and 
quality of the different crops weie the principal features studied. 

The chemloal change of rye and wheat by mold, B. Schbrpe (ZUeikr. Untertudk. 
Nahr.u, OenusemtL, 3 (1900), No.Sjjyp.lOG, 107 ),—A controversial article. 

The maintenance of soil fertility through the growth of legumes, F. T. Shutt 
Jour, Agr, andJSort., 3 (1900), No, 31, pp, 483-488), —The increased results obtained by 
growing barley, oats, com, and potatoes after clover are given. 
y^ZUeperienoe notes upon plat experiments, B. D. Halsted (Science, n , aer,, 11 (1900), 
^No, 380, 726-733), —^Notes on factors in conducting plat experiments which tend 

to vitiate results. 

Results obtained in the experimental flelds of Haute-Mame, M. £. Cassbz 
(Sta, Agron. Nancy Bui, 1, 1899, pp. 37-39), —Brief report on cultural and fertiliser 
experiments at the station (1897) with wheat and oats. 

Summary of results of experiments with field and orchard crops, J. Fields 
(Oklahoma Sta, JRpt, 1899, pp, 46-70). —In this summary are brought together results 
thus far obtained at the station in variety and cultural tests with wheat, com, Kafir 
com, cotton, castor beans, oats, alfalfa, cowpeas, stock melons, sugar beets, apples, 
pears, apricots, plums, cherries, peaches, grapes, and nut bearing trees. Notes 
included in the summary on keeping up iertility and on cultivation and eoilmoiituss 
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Bepcnrt of tibke work of tbe agrtoultiiral department, J. D. Towab (jtflefcipee 
die. ttpi, J898f pp, 121--M ),—A brief reriew of tbe work of the year with wheat, 
oats, corn, and certain forage crops. A plan is given of some fertilizer experimenta 
imder way on mnok land. Dawson Golden Chaff gave the best yield of wheat 
recorded during the year, 42.59 bn. per acre. Original seed of Dawson Golden Chaff 
yielded at the rate of 30.18 bn. per acre. 

Winter vetch ( Vida villoga) has proven an excellent winter and early spring crop 
for green manuring, though it seems to be an undesirable food for cattle. Sorghum, 
Kadr com, Bedouian com, pearl millet, and velvet beans also made a good growth 
at the station. 

Rotation teats, S. H. Embry (Montana Sta, Bui. to, pp. llS-118). —A report is 
made of the results obtained the first year in a six-year rotation test carried on 
under actual field conditions with straw and field peas, Canada field x>eas, barley, 
sugar beets, oats, red clover, and spring wheat. An account is also'given of a test 
of a land leveler. The use of this instrament is recommended especially on land 
which has become uneven in the course of tillage. 

Alfalfa in eastern Kansas, H. M. Cottrbll, D. H. Otis, and J. G. Hanbt (KanBoa 
8ia. Bui, 9ti,pp. 4). —A popular bulletin calling the attention of farmers in the eastern 
part of the State to the value of alfalfa as a farm crop. Cultural directions are 
given, especial attention being paid to methods of seeding alfalfa. 

Turkestan alfalfs, N. £. Hansen (Amer. Agr. (mid. ed.), 65 (1900), No. 8, p. 282 ).— 
A description of the plant in the United States, with an estimate of its value from 
a Bussian standpoint. 

Turkestan alfalfa (Paoiflo Bural PresB, 59 (1900), No. S, p. 87). —^Notes on this 
plant, with the history of its introduction into the United States. 

The planting of fodder beets, von Srblhorst (Deut. Landw. PresBe, 27 (1900), 
No. 19, pp. 217,218). —According to the author’s investigations, extending over a 
period of two years, large plants are better for transplanting than small ones and 
cutting away the leaves afc the time of transplanting to within an inch of the root 
is a harmful practice. 

Cultural worth of Amerioan red clover, Kirchnkr (Deut. Landw. Preese, 27 (1900), 
No. 15, p. 165), —A comparison was made at Leipsic of the relative value for hay of 
Amerioan and Bohemian red clover seed. The total yields for each of 3 seasons 
were in favor of the American seed and but little difference was observable in the 
food constituents of the 2 clovers. The American clover seed was purchasable in 
seed markets at a considerably lower price than European grown seed. 

Cassava convention (Florida Agr., 27 (1900), No. lVi6, pp. 81, —Synopsis of 
papers and discussions presented to the convention at Sanford, Fla. 

Divl-divi pods (Cassalpinia coriaia) (Agr. Ledger, 1899, No. 10 ( Veg. Prod. eer. No. 
61), pp. 1-19). —^An article on the cultivation of the plant in India and the value of 
tbe pods as a tanning material, with notes on 3 samples obtained from Bengal. 

Two new fodder plants for Virginia ( Rural New Torker, 59 (1900), No. 2618, p. 122, 
Al* 1). —Spelt (Tritioum epelta) and its adaptability to Virginia are especially con¬ 
sidered. 

Some new grasses from the Southern States, O. V. Nash (Bui. New York Bot. 
Oard.,1 (1900), No. 5, pp. 429-486). —Name, description, and locality of 11 new 

gnaaen. 

Fertllicer experiments with sulphate of ammonia on meadows, £. Kloxpfsr 
(jmkUng^e Landw. Ztg., 49 (1900), No. 8,pp. 107-118, fig. i).—The use of 400 kg. of sul¬ 
phate of ammonia per hectare practically doubled the yield of hay. 

Rxpezlenoes in the applloation of potash fsrtiliaer on artificial and natural 
iB#adow% £. Marrb (Prog. Agr. et Vit. (£d. VEet.), 21 (1900), No. 2,pp. 58-62). 

Culture of mixed oats (Sta. Agron. Nancg Bui. 1 (1899), p. 89).—K mixture of 2 
ehoioe Tarlaties of oats gave better yields than either of the varieties grown s^ 
antaty. * 
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■Potato tilals, L, S. SPttKOfta (Amtr. OmtA, gX(I900),2r9, t70,pp. ii88, li9),^kuf^9(iA 
is giyan of tests of 60 varieties in 1899. From the results of the testSr the author 
recommends the following varieties for general planting: Aome, Early Miohigam 
Late Norther, State of Maine, Livingston Banner, Livingston Pink, and Gem, ripen* 
ing in the order named. 

The principles and practice of potato culture, L. S. Spengkr (Amer, Gard,^tl 
(1900), No$. £75, pp, £20, 221, 1; 270, pp, 242,24$, fig, 1; 280,p, 51^).—Part 1 of this 

article deals with the selection of the seed for planting, part 2 with the details of 
planting and cultivation, and part 3 with harvesting, marketing, and storing. 

Potato eaqoeriments in Cheshire (Joar. HorU, 52 (1900), No. 2678, pp, 85, 86 ).— 
From the results of these experiments it is concluded that large potatoes for seed 
are better than small; sulphate of ammonia is the best form of nitrogen for potatoes. 
Care must be taken not to use too large amounts of potash. 

The degeneration of potatoes and selection at the time of digging, J. Bbr- 
THONNBAU (Semaine Agr., 20 (1900), No. 973,pp. 5,6). * 

Ensiling potatoes (Queensland Agr. Jour., 6 (1900), No. 2,pp. 82--84). — A r€sum<S of 
the work done on the subject in different countries. 

Ramie, L. pk Balestrier (Prog. Mexico, 7 (1900), No. $04, pp. 241, 242). —History 
and description of this plant in Mexico. 

Monograph on rice, G. d’Utra (Bol. Inat. Agron. Sao Paulo, 10 (1899), Nos. 8, pp, 
469-51$; 9-10,pp, 611-625). 

The culture of rice in Cambodia, A. Lbclbrc (Ren. Sot., 4. set., 1$ (1900), Nos. 1, 
pp. 11-15; 4,pp. 97-105). 

Rice culture in southwest Louisiana, C. U. Laitor (Amer. Thresherman, 2 (1900), 
No. 10, pp. 12-16). —The method of rice culture successfully followed in southwest 
Louisiana and southeast Texas is described. 

Origination of the Petkus rye, F. v. Lochow (FUhling^s Landw. Ztg.,49 (1900), 
Nos. l,pp. 28-87, figs. 2: 2,pp. 45-5$, figs. 8). —The details of the author’s method of 
procedure in securing this improved variety of rye are given, together with some 
of the results obtained. 

Notes on sugar-cane experiments, J. B. Harrison and G. S. Jbnman (West 
Indian PuJ., 1 (1900), No. 2, pp. 159-172). —Suggestions as to the use of different 
manures in cane-growing exjierinientB and in the improvement of varieties. 

Experiment in manuring wheat at Coolabah farm, R. W. Peacock (Agr. Gaz. 
New South Wales, 11 (1900), No. 2, pp. 146-149). —A comparison of phosphates. 

Experimental manuring, A. N. Pearson (Jour. Agr. and Ind., South Australia, 
8 (1900), No. 7, pp. 562, 568). —Wheat on fallow land without fertilizers yielded at 
the rate of 12^ bu. per acre. When 20 lbs. of ‘‘concentrated” superphosphate per 
acre was added the ^ield was increased to 18^ bu. per acre. The net profit was 
increased by the use of the superphosphate $2.47 per acre. 

Resistance of wheat to frosts, L. Thiry (Jour. Agr, Prat., 1900, /, No. 7, pp, 
285, 236). —Data as to the eflccts of frost ou 56 varieties of winter wheat. 

Wheat for edible pastes in France, J. C. Covert ( U. S. Consular Rpts., 62 (1900), 
No, 2$4, pp. 301, 802). —Two bushels of Texas-grown wheat of the Nicaragua variety 
was distributed among different manufacturers of edible pastes in France, who sub¬ 
jected it to careful examination for paste-making purposes. All reports were very 
favorable. 

The world’s wheat lands—can we increase their production? H. F. Moors 
(London: The Author, 1890, pp. 8). —Popular pamphlet dedicated to the Ministers of 
Agriculture of Canada and the United States, and to the directors of experiment 
stations in these countries. The iuture yields of western and northwestern wheat 
fields are considered. 

Conversion through selection of winter Squarehead wheat to summer wheat, 
A. Kirschb (Deut. Landw. Presse, 27 (1900), No. 15, pp. 166, 167, figs. 4 ). —By spring 
planting winter Squarehead wheat and selection for a number of years a very satis¬ 
factory summer variety of wheat has been obtained. Details as to measurements 
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and •weighings of the oHginid ana adeotod aoed are i^rea, together with natnrel* 
ebe photographs of the new wheat. 

The Improvement of oereals by orose breeding (Farmer$* Gag., 59 {1900), No. 8, 
p 150)» —Methods followed by T. B. Garten and brother in cross breeding wheat at 
Nev\ ton-Le>WiUow8 are briefly noted. JHticum epelta has been crossed with an easy 
shelling cultivated variety of wheat. A cross has been secnred with tongh hea^ 
and tenacious chaff which retains the grain under all atmospheric conditions, even 
after tln^ wheat becomes dead ripe. The ripe grain is easily obtained by threshing 
or other mechanical means. 

Steam cultivation, J. L. Thompson (Agr. Gaz, New South Walee, 11 (1900), No, It, 
pp, S£~S5). —Systems of steam cultivation are discussed and a comparison made of 
the relative economy of steam, horse, and bnllook cnltivation. 


HOETICULTUBE. 

Fertilizer and irrigation experiments with popular crops and 
under glass, A. T. Jordan (Amer. Gard.^ 21 {1900)^ Nos. 264, p. 22^ 265, 
pp. 38, 39). —In a paper read before the New Jersey Horticultural 
Society, at its meeting January o, the author gives details and results 
of some field exiieriinents at the New Jersey State Station with aspar* 
agus, blai'kberries, raspberries, currants, gooseberries, strawberries, and 
certain orchard fruits, in which different fertilizers were used, with and 
without irrigation. Lettuce and tomatoes were grown on different soils 
under glass surface and subsurface watering practiced. The experi¬ 
ments ha\e been carried on since 1896, and some of the details have 
been i)reviously noted (E. 8. R., 9, p. 649; 10, p. 433; 11, p.735). Rows 160 
ft. long and divided into 4 equal sections, differently fertilized, were 
used for each of the different varieties of fruits and vegetables. From 
2 to d irrigations were required in the different years. Some of the 
more striking results with the different crops may be noted. 

Asparagus. —Six varieties were grown. The first 3 cuttings were 
taken as representing the early yield. 

all cases irrigation has increased the early yield. Combining all lots the 
increase in favor of irrigation equals 8.4 per cent. In total yields those plats receiv¬ 
ing the commercial fertilizers have given, where irrigated, an increase of 9.2 per 
cent. Where the barnyard manure is used, a decrease occurs under irrigation, 
equivalent to 4.8 per cent Of the different fertilizers the complete fertilizer alone 
has given the largest early yield in every case, exceeding any other plat by 17.2 per 
cent. Relatively, also, the effect of irrigation upon the early yield has been greater 
where the complete fertilizer has been used aloue than upon any other plat. Barn¬ 
yard manure, where irrigated, has given the smallest increase in the early product. 
In total yields, the barnyard manure plats gave slightly the larger yields. . . . 
Relatively, the increase in total yield due to irrigation is greatest on the plat where 
the nitrate is added. The nitrated plats have, however, given the lowest yields. . ^. • 

^'Palmetto has given the largest yields throughout. It exceeds by 23.6 per cent 
any other variety in early yield, and by 21.6 per cent in total yields. Donald Elmira 
is second in yield and Columbian Mammoth White third. Conover Colossal yields 
the lowest in early cut, with Bar Mammoth lowest in total yield. . . . 

*^The top growth the first two years was very mnch larger on the selected crowns 
than with the same varieties set with oommeroial roots. However, for the 4 sea¬ 
sons* growth the difference in iavor of the selected crowns of Elmira has steadily 
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deereMMd and the paet «eaBon it Was small. With Palmatto tbs diffsMmi )M 
grown a little larger eaob year except the past, when the tops f^om the selaoted 
crowns weighed less than those from the ordinary commercial roots/’ 

Blackberries .—Irrigation increased the early yield of blackberries 
39.2 per cent and the total yield 50.2 per cent. 

** Kelatiyely, the greatest increase due to irrigation in both early and total yields 
occurs upon the barnyard-manure plats. 

** Where not irrigated, the complete fertilizer with bone and potash gives the 
largest early jield and also the largest total yield. The barnyard-manure plat gives 
the lowest returns in both oases. Where irrigated, the plat having the complete 
fertilizer alone is first in early yield and barnyard manure second. . . . 

“In early maturity (yield of first 3 pickings) Early Harvest stands first, with 
Agawam second Agawam is, however, a most prolific variety, giving a littje over 

1 (26.2 per cent) more fruit than Eldorado, the second in yield. Relatively, the effect 
of irrigation has been greatest with the Eldorado, amounting to 161.6 per cent of 
that obtained when nnirrigated. Agawam is by far the most productive sort when 
nnimgated, but where irrigated it is but slightly better than Eldorado. These 

2 varieties together have given a little over f as much fruit as the other 4 varie¬ 
ties grown.” 

Raspberries .—Irrigation increased the early yield of raspberries 14.4 
per cent and the total yield 19.9 per cent. The plat fertilized with 
barnyard manure and irrigated gave the largest early yield and also 
the largest total yield, the increase amounting to a little over J that 
obtained from the duplicate plat not irrigated. The plat which received 
nitrate of soda in connection with complete fertilizer, bone, and pot¬ 
ash, gave the lowest yields throughout, though the relative rate of 
increase due to irrigation was largest on these plats. Only red varie¬ 
ties were tested. C uthbert gave the largest yield of fruit; Marlborough 
was a week earlier, and gave the largest relative increase of fruit due 
to irrigation. 

Currants and gooseberries .—Irrigation increased the yield of currants 
in all cases, the total yield being 25 per cent greater than where no irriga¬ 
tion was used. The barnyard-manure plat gave the lowest yield with 
irrigation. On the plats not irrigated the best yields were obtained 
from the complete fertilizer, with the addition of nitrate of soda. With 
irrigation these plats gave the lowest yields. 

There was not much choice of varieties between Red Dutch and 
Victoria, although Red Dutch had a little larger berry and gave the 
greater increase due to irrigation. Fay Prolific has thus far failed to 
give any increase with irrigation. 

Irrigation increased the yield of gooseberries in one instance only_ 

on the plat fertilized with the commercial mixture alone. The largest 
total yields were obtained from plats fertilized with barnyard manure* 

/StrairAcmes.—Irrigation increased the strawbeny yield as a whole 
11 per cent. The best results were obtained from the plat fertilized 
with complete commercial fertilizers applied at the rate of 500 lbs. per 
acre. One of the conclusions derived from this experiment is that it is 
inadvisable to apply nitrate of soda in connection with a fertilizer 
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idready rich in nitrogen for Btrawbexries, With low-grade fertillzerSi 
its use is benefioiah 

Lettiice .—Lettuce was grown in the greenhouse in a well-prepared 
forcing ^|1 alone and with fertilizers in a sandy soil and in a clay soil. 
Different commercial fertilizers were used. The best results were 
obtained in the unfertilized forcing soil. It is believed that commercial 
fertilizers are of little use in the forcing house; A thoroughly enriched 
sandy loam seems to provide for the wants of the forcing crop in the 
best possible manner.’’ Subwateriug gave an increase in yield on the 
forcing soil plat of 7.4 per cent. Solid beds were found more satis¬ 
factory than benches, as they dried out more slowly and required less 
watering. 

Tomatoes ,—^Tomatoes were grown under glass, and IJ, 2, 2^, 3 and 
3^ sq. ft. of surface given to each plant. The plants given 2^ sq. ft. 
each gave the largest total yields, but those given 2 sq. ft. each gave 
the largest total yields relative to the space occupied, and it is believed 
that this is the best distance for forcing this crop. Subwatering greatly 
increased the yield of tomatoes. Barnyard manure proved superior to 
commercial fertilizers as a plant food for this crop. Surface watering 
was found most suitable for tomatoes grown in pots in which the larger 
part of the soil was composed of sifted coal ashes. Training to a single 
stem gave the best results in these experiments. Plats which received 
no nitrogenous fertilizers gave greatly decreased yields. 

An investigation was made of the profitableness of growing the tomato 
crop in the forcing house. The average gross returns from each square 
foot of surface has been 65.5 cts. On this basis, the returns for a crop 
of tomatoes in a house 20 by 100 ft. are estimated at $943.20 and the 
expense of growing the crop at $278.50, thus leaving a net profit of 
$664.70 from a little less than of an acre. 

Orchard notes, F. S. Eablb (Alabama College Sta, Bui, 106^ pp, 
163-176 ),—These notes are largely confined to the effects of the unusual 
cold of February, 1899, on the apples, cherries, figs, grapes, Japanese 
persimmons, peaches, pears, and plums growing at the station and in 
different parts of the State. Kotes on injurious insects aud diseases 
are given iu some instances. 

On tho morning of February 14, the thermometer was below zero in all parts of 
Alabama. At Auburn it registered —6.5° F., which was 10° lower than at any time 
in tho 30 years daring which records haye been kept here. In north Alabama the 
temperature was several degrees lower, while at Mobile and at other points on the 
coast it was only some 4 or 5° warmer. Here naturally the destruction was greatest. 
Tender shrubs and trees of all kinds were killed to the ground, the long moss 
(Tillandsia) on the trees was killed to the ground, aud the thickets of saw palmetto 
were scorched as if by fire. The live oaks and magnolias lost their leaves and even 
some of the pines were injured. Throughout the State the peach crop and, with a 
few exceptions, the plum crop was an entire failure.^’ 

Apple buds were not swollen at the time of the freeze and were 
entirely uniojured. The varieties Yellow Transparent for summer 
864—No, 11-4 
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and Kinnard Choice fbr late fall and winter are recommeuded to be 
added to the provisional list of apples for Alabama already noted (E« 
S. R., 30, p. 1041). 

Figs throughout the State were killed to the ground by the freeze. 
Celestial, White Ischia, Brown Turkey, Brunswick, and White Smyrna 
are considered the best varieties for planting in Alabama. Fone of the 
varieties of bunch grapes at the station sudered injury from freezing, 
but many of the Botundifolia varieties were seriously frozen, Scupper- 
nong being killed to the ground. Memory was entirely uninjured. 
Japanese persimmons were killed but sprouted from the crown in some 
instances. As a result of the freeze, only Persian and Korth China 
types of peaches are recommended for central Alabama. The older 
Keiffer and Le Conte pear trees were uninjured by the cold, though the 
swollen flower buds were killed. Many younger trees were killed out¬ 
right. Bartlett and other varieties of European types of pears were 
dormant at the time of the freeze and escaped uninjured. The injury 
to plum blossoms was in almost exact proportion to the state of 
advancement. Only the following varieties bore full croi)s: Milton, 
Whitaker, Wooten, Wayland, and Golden Beauty. The Wayland 
group of plums are recommended for general planting. 

In experiments to combat the green aphis of the apple, the most 
effective remedy was found to be a 25 per cent emulsion made by dis¬ 
solving I lb. of whale oil soap in 1 qt. of boiling water, emulsifying 
with 2 qt. of kerosene, and afterwards diluting to 2 gal. The author 
recommends that this emulsion be applied in a fine mist and only during 
the middle of bright warm days when the kerosene will evaporate 
quickly. Injudicious use of this spray or too frequent applications 
may result in considerable injury to the trees. 

As a means of combating apple-leaf rust the author advises the 
planting of resistant varieties. 

Some experiments were made in combating San Jos^ scale by the 
aid of the fungus Spharostilbe coccophila with inconclusive results. 
Experiments were also made in spraying trees infested with San Jos^ 
scale with 35 and 50 per cent mixtures of kerosene oil. In some 
instances full strength solutions were used. The results were quite 
satisfactory except in a few instances where full strength solutions 
killod the trees. Thirty-five per cent solutions are recommended for 
combating the scale on apples and 25 per cent solutions on peaches 
and plums. 

Ash analyaiB of twigs and leaves from apple trees, P. 

Schweitzer {Missouri Sta. Rpt. J898, pp. 77^1).—^^ It was thought 
that the percentage composition of the ash of bearing twigs of fruit 
trees would show decided diflerences from that of so-called water 
sprouts. To determine the matter, small twigs of 2 seasons^ growth 
from various trees were taken in the spring of the year, when the bear¬ 
ing twigs were covered with fruit buds, more or less opened, and pos- 
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Bessing bat few oisi only pwrtially doToloped leaves, vliile the non- 
bearing shoots trere straight, thin, and covered wholly with leaf bods 
or partly opened leaves. The twigs in either case were 8 to 10 in. in 
length and perhaps | in. thick at the base. In a similar way both 
kinds of twigs were taken in the fall of the year from a tree which had 
not borne any frnit that season, and again next spring, when the 2 
kinds of twigs differed more markedly in appearance than in the 
antnmn preceding.” The following table shows the percentage ash 
composition of the dry matter of the twigs: 

Analyses of apple-tree twigs. 



B 

Potas¬ 

sium 

ozid. 

Phos¬ 

phoric 

acid. 

Silica. 


Sodium 

oxid. 

Ferrlo 

oxid. 

Sum. 


PereL 

P^et 

Per et. 

Per tU 

Per et 

Per et 

Per et 

Per et. 

Water ipronts (Famease). 

1.0290 

0.7140 

0.8552 

0 2156 

0.0966 

0.0532 

0.0070 

2.4706 

Water sprouts (Bellflower). 

1.2717 

.7549 

.2097 

.3613 

.1239 

.1490 

.0816 

2.0021 

Water sprouts (Jennetiu) fertil¬ 
ised with wood ashes. 

.8182 

1.2782 

.2198 

.2450 

.0591 

.0896 

.0217 

2.5266 

Average . 

Fruit twigs (Fameuse). 

.9713 

.9257 

.2916 

.2740 

.9932 

.0978 

.0201 

2.0631 

2.1417 

1.0456 

.5410 

.2588 

.1207 

.0730 

.0124 

4.8831 

Fruit twigs (Bellflower). 

Fruit twigs (Jennetiu) fertilised 
With wood ashes . 

2.8262 

1.0985 

.6482 

.4895 

.1509 

.0754 

.0262 

4.6550 

2.8912 

.7228 

.8111 

.6222 

.1080 

.1241 

.0256 

4.3023 

Average. 

2.2864 

.9589 

.4651 

.4885 

.1265 

.0908 

.0231 

4.8818 

Twigs with fruit set (Jennetin) 
fertilised with wood ashes. 

2,0702 

1.0864 

.3819 

.2645 

.1288 

.0399 

.0228 

3.0946 

Twigs that had died of blight from 
same tree... 

2.8830 

1.0925 

.4428 

.2866 

t 

.2054 

.1870 

.0332 

4.4897 


** It will be seen that while the percentages of the different components in the ash 
do not show striking differences for the two groaps, excepting in lime and potash, 
yet, when calculated for dry matter in twigs, the results arc obviously pregnant 
with meaning. Surely the much larger absolute amount of lime, phosphoric acid, 
and potash in the bearing twigs must be either the cause or the condition of their 
bearing. . . . 

The legitimate deduction from the foregoing facts would seem to be that the 
effect of fertilizing fruit trees can not possibly manifest itself the same year in an 
increased fruit crop, but appears of a certainty the year after, and that fruit growers, 
in valuing fertilizers, must bear this in mind to arrive at correct conclusions.^’ 

Analyses of ashes from apple peelings and leaves from trees 
fertilized and not fertilized with iron sulphate, P. Schweitzeb 
{Missouri 8ta. Rpt. 1898, pp. 82,83 ).—^The leaves and peelings taken for 
analysis in this experiment were obtained from Ben Davis trees, some 
fertilized and others not fertilized with iron sulphate. The fruits of 
the fertilized and not fertilized trees showed marked differences in 
appearance, the greater depth of color being in favor of the apples from 
the trees fertilized with the iron sulphate. The fruit was harvested at 
the usual time and the peelings and leaves carefully dried without being 
permitted to come in contact with any iron or steel instrument. The 
following table shows the results of the analyses of 100 gm. of water- 
free substance in each instance: 
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Andfytea of aokeo of o^pU poetingB and Umm* 



Fine ash. 

Silioa. 

Xron. 

Fertilized with iron sulphate: 

Pnelinga... 

Gram*, 

Oramt 

1.709 

10.490 

PeretfU, 

4.70 

6.06 

Oram. 

0.0181 

.0597 

.085 

.076 

Psrosnt. 

0.74 

.67 

1.77 

.59 

TjOavAH___.......... 


Kot fertilized with iron sulphate * 

Peelings...... ... 

1.984 

.290 

11.09 

T^eaves _____ 

12.641 

.481 

8.41 



'^The result as regards the quantity of iron is the reverse of what was expected| 
and if afi&rmed by subsequent trials can not be the direct cause of influencing the 
color of fruit. Indirectly, by perhaps stimulating the development of certain definite 
constituents, it might exercise an effect, as was plainly discernible in this trial.’’ 

Effect of spring frosts on the peach crop, with cultural notes 
on the peach in New Mexico, F. Gaboia [New Mexico 8ta. BuL 30^ 
pp,215-’251 ).—The author states that the most serious drawback to the 
successful culture of the peach in K'ew Mexico is the late spring frosts, 
which are certain to occur after the trees have started to bloom and 
which often destroy the whole crop. A very large percentage of the 
blooms and fruit buds are killed every spring by the frosts. In order 
to determine the more resistant sorts and the varieties best suited for 
culture in Kew Mexico, a careful record extending over 4 seasons was 
kept of the date of blooming, fruiting habits, and riiiening jieriod of 347 
different varieties of peaches growing in the station orchard. The daily 
temperature of the winter and spring months for each season (1895-1898) 
was kept and a study made of the effect of frosts on the different varie¬ 
ties of peaches after they come into blossom. 

The different varieties have been arranged in groups, according to the 
fruiting habits of each. Twenty-two of the varieties grown ripened 
their fruit in June and July, 38 in August, 16 in September, and 3 in 
October and November. Eleven varieties have fruited 2 seasons during 
the whole teat, and 57 sorts have not fruited at all. Usually observa¬ 
tions have been made upon 4 trees of each variety, although in some 
instances only 1 tre^ was available. Tables showing date of bloom, 
number of days of frost, minimum temperature after bloom, and date of 
ripening during the different seasons are given for each group, and the 
data commented upon at length. 

* The bulletin is summarized in part as follows: 

No variety that has been tested in the college orchard blooms late enough to 
escape all the freezing weather, although many kinds usually escape the most severe 
frosts. 

^^The date of full bloom in the several varieties of the peach varies from year to 
year, depending on the character of the season. 

^^The early peaches as a rule bloom later than the late varieties, thus escaping 
many days of varied freezing weather, and insuring a crop unless killed by severe 
frosts occurring some time alter the fruit is set. 

^'Belated buds, being comparatively undeveloped when the main crop of flowers 
are open, frequently escape frosts that kill the full blossoms, thus setting at least a 
parti^ crop. 
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TKrietieSy espeoially th« early kiade like Alexander, that fail in other States 
beoaiise of fhngtis diseases, do well in Kew ICexioo, and some of them are leading 
commercial sorts.’^ 

The varieties which have best withstood frosts during the whole 
period and which are recommended as suitable for commercial orchards 
are Alexander, Arkansas Traveler, Waterloo, Oov. Garland, S. G. 
French, Boyle Early, Hyne Surprise, Family Favorite, and Muir. 
These same varieties are recommended for home use, and in addition 
Gaorge IV, Sargent, Early Silver, Hoover Heath. The varieties which 
have failed 1 or 2 years at the station, but on the whole have proved 
profitable, are Early Crawford, June Bose, Oother, Sallie Worrell, Hill 
Ohili, Piquett Late, Chinese Cling, and Bequett Free. All but the last 
2 of these are suitable for planting in commercial orchards. 

Belative to the culture of peaches in iN’ew Mexico, it may be noted 
that irrigation is necessary for this industry. The selection of sites for 
peach trees, choice of soil, methods of irrigation for peaches, pruning 
and thinning commercial peach orchards, and the insects and diseases 
afiTecting x)eache8 are briefiy discussed. 

The bulletin contains brief introductory remarks on peach culture in 
New Mexico by O. A. Keffer. 

Fourth report on Japanese plums, L. H. Bailey (New York Cor- 
nell 8ta. BuL 175^ jyp, 123-15i, Jigs. 18 ).—^This is a continuation of work 
already reported (E. S. li., 9, i>. 1053). Notes are given on varieties of 
Japanese plums as taken on the station grounds during the season of 
1899. The varieties recommended as most valuable for general uses 
and conditions and worthy of general planting are Eugre, Lutts, Bed 
June, Abundance, Burbank, Chabot, and Satsuma, enumerated in the 
order in which they ripened at Ithaca in 1899. Other varieties of 
secondary value, or those which must be further tested before they can 
be confidently recommended, are Berger, Kerr, Ogon, Georgeson, Hunn, 
Hale, and Wickson, named also in the order in which they ripened at 
Ithaca in 1899. 

As a result of his observations for a series of years, the author 
believes that many of the great difierences in opinion respecting the 
merits of individual varieties and the wide discrepancy in descriptions 
of them that are frequently made are due to the fact that the same 
tree may bear unlike fruit in different years. 

/ Prunes, J. A. Balmeb (Washington Sta. Bui. 38j pp. 1-36^ figs. 11 ).— 
This bulletin is designed to supply information as to the best methods 
of preparing prunes for market. Cultural methods in most common 
use locally are briefly discussed, notes are given on the Italian. French,, 
and Silver varieties of prunes, the merits of each are presented, and the 
details of preparing the fruit for market are set forth with (considerable 
fhllness. The processes treated of are evaporation, grading, dipping, 
pricking, and sweating, the paragraphs on evaporation and grading 
especially including accounts of a number of methods and kinds of 
appan\{|^as in use. A number of the pieces of apparatus are figured. 
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It is stated that primes have a relatively high feeding valtie for )mhP^ 
Fed alone, they do not form a welhbalanced ration, but with a little 
barley or pea meal added, it is said, hogs will grow and fatten well. 

Strawberries, S. M. Emeby {Montana Sta. Bui. 20, pp. 104-~109^ 
chart 1 ).—Variety tests and experiments in pollination of strawberries 
are reported. An experiment was made with Orescent seedling straw¬ 
berry plants, the object of which was to determine the distance at 
which pistillate and stamiuate plants should be set to secure the best 
results in pollination. The arrangement of varieties and the yield of 
each plant in the experiment are shown in a chart. Not a single 
uncovered plant failed to mature some fruit, although some of them 
were from 20 to 27J feet distant from any staminate plants. At the 
same time a second experiment was made with a part of the plants 
just referred to, the object of which was to determine the extent of the 
agency of insects in pollenizing strawberry blossoms. A part of the 
plants were covered with cheese cloth netting, the meshes of which 
were of an inch in diameter. Thoi^e plants which remained covered 
throughout the experiment failed to produce a single good berry 
although there were a few very imperfect ones. It was observed in the 
course of this experiment that much the largest yield of fruit was 
obtained from those ])lants immediately adjacent to those covered with 
the cheese cloth. ^^It was as if x)ollen-laden insects had been attracted 
by the white covering of cheese cloth and had traveled over it to sides 
or ends, and failing to get entrance to the protected blooms underneath 
had moved to the plants the nearest thereto.” 

The chemical composition of certain small fruits, A. D. Selby 
{Ohio State Rort. Soc. Rpt. 1898,pp. 150-~154 ).—The author has made 
determinations of the percentages of water, solid material (both soluble 
and insoluble), seeds, acid, sugar, pectins, hber, and ash of 11 varieties 
of strawberries, 7 of raspberries (1 black, 1 purple, and 5 red varieties), 
4 of currants, 2 of blackberries, and 3 each of gooseberries and cherries. 
Fruit of the different sorts was gathered and analyzed on different 
dates during the ripening period of each. The data for each variety 
are tabulated. The following table summarizes the analyses: 


Average analyses of small fruits and cherries. 


■ 

Water. 

Seeds. 

Strawberries. 

Per et. 
02.55 

Peret. 

0.03 

BUck raspberries. 
Ked raKpberries... 

8U. 86 

6.26 

83.50 

2.20 

Blackberries. 

85 53 

8.66 

Bed curraiits. 

85. 55 

1.58 

Gooseberries. 

86.44 

1.41 

Sour cherries. 

81.72 

5.22 





Ash, 

Crude 

fiber. 

Pro- 

tein. 

Ash 

of 

seeds. 

ex¬ 

clud¬ 

ing? 




seeds 

Per et. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

Perct. 

0.31 

0.61 

0.08 

.00 


.21 

1.50 

0.55 

.2:1 

1 20 

.05 

.45 

.38 

1.26 

.10 

.20 

.41 

1.21 

.03 

.57 

.43 

.74 

.05 

.28 


1.43 




Solu¬ 

ble 

solids.* 

Free 
,acids. 

Per ct. 

Per ct. 

4.48 

1.01 1 

0.83 

1.20 

1.45 

1.63 ' 

8,87 

0.01 1 

10.31 

2.73 , 

12.28 

1.61 

10.74 

1.47 1 


Reduc- 

Pec¬ 

tins. 

Ratio 

of 

ina 

acids 

sugars. 

to 

sugar. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

Per et. 

3.03 

0.62 

0.23 

6.44 

.07 

.10 

8.20 

1.40 

.20 

7.57 


.13 

6.82 

1.17 

.40 

4.06 

.46 

.40 

7.38 

1.00 

.SO 


These samples were chiefly taken in good, fair weather. . . . Much less acid 
and sugar and, therefore, less water-soluble solids and nutritive matter would be 
found after rainy weather and scant sunshine.” « 
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mifKNt of tlia hortionttorist L* B« Taft (Michipun Sia, Bpi. 1898^ p%u 186^188).^ 
Tkiv is a brief eummary of the work of the department during the ;jrear^ showing 
libs different lines of experiments undertaken and the progress made. Crimson 
siSTer used as a cover crop in orchards has given the best results when seeded July 1. 
Outs have proven well adapted for use as an orchard cover crop on heavy clay soils, 
tte results in snocessfiil spraying experiments against the peach leaf-curl are 
leported and are noted elsewhere in this issue (p. 1059). Wood ashes have given good 
results on lawns when applied at the rate of 50 bushels per acre. The effect of wood 
ashes and ground bones combined was prominently visible on lawns throughout the 
whole season. 

Report of the hortloulttiriat, J. F. C. Du Pbk {South Carolina Sta, Bpt, 1898, 
pp, 88-^6 ),—Brief notes on the asparagus, beans, Lima beans, beets, table beets, stock 
beets, sugar beets, Brussels sprouts, carrots, cabbages, cauliflower, celery, cucumbers, 
eggplants, cantaloupes, lettuce, watermelons, onions, potatoes, English peas, straw¬ 
berries, apples, pears, poaches, plums, Japanese persimmons, and other fruits and 
nuts grown at the station during the season. Data and descriptive notes as to yields 
and best varieties are given in some instances, and mention made of the more preva¬ 
lent insects and diseases of fruits. 

Asparagus culture in the South, F. Massey {Florida Agr,, 27 {1900), No. 19, 
pp. 80S, 203). —The jirotitability of this crop is discussed and detailed diiections given 
for its culture and fertilization. 

Bur, or Globe, artichokes, W. T. Swingle and D. O. Fai«cuili> ( U. S. Dept. Agr., 
Division of Bolany lire. 22, pp. 6, Jig. 1). —A brief description of the artichoke, 
Cynara scolymus, with notes on methods of culture in Europe and in Louisiana. 

#Methods of cooking aio suggested. 

Manuring field cucurbits, H. Koch {Deut. Landw. Pre88e,27 {1900),No8.S2,p.858; 
84, p. 278). 

yams in the West Indies, D. G. Fairchild ( U. S. Dept. Agr., Division of Botany 
Circ. 21, pp. 4, fig. 1). —The varieties of yams (Diosrorea spp.) in Jamaica and Barbados 
and methods of yam culture observed in these idaces are given, with some suggestions 
as to their adaptability to the subtropical agriculture of the United States. 

Horse-radish culture in Bohemia, D. G. Fairchild ( V. S. Dept. Agr., Division of 
Botany Ctre. SO, pp. 3, figs, 2). —Brief descriptive and cultural notes on a variety of 
horse-radish known in Germany and Austria as ^^Malmer^^ or ^^Maliner Kren^' which 
has been imported for distribution. 

Some Chinese vegetables {Set, Amer,, 84 {1900), No. 14,p. 211). —A description of 
some of the \egetable8 sold in the Chinese quarters of San Francisco (E. S. H., 11, 
p.777). 

Distribution of seeds and plants, E. J. Wickson {California Sta. Seed Bui., 1899^ 
1900,2>p. 4). —A list is given of the plants and seeds available for distribution through 
the station for the vomiug season. The usual condition of a small payment for seeds 
IB retained, and the liiiiited quantity of many varieties is mentioned in order to insure 
early application. The plants offered this season are new varieties of European 
strawberries; tiees and shrubs, mostly exotic; resistant grapevines; plants for green 
manuring; forage plants; cereals; and promising varieties of garden plants. 

Bdible fungi, A. Nys {Belg. Jlort. et Agr., 18 {1900), No.4, pp.51,5S). —A popular 
article on mushroom culture, uses, etc. 

Plant breeding by bud selection, A. S. Hitchcock (Amer. Card., 21 {1900), No. 
266, p. 59). 

Stringfellow method of planting an orchard, H. M. Strinofellow {Nat. Nur¬ 
seryman, 8 {1900), No. $, p. 85). —The author describes his method for setting peach, 
pear, and apple trees in sod. 

Fruit-tree pruning—No. 9, G. Quinn {Jour, Agr. and Ind., South Australia, 8 
(1900), No, 7, pp, 589-603, figs, 17).—The principles of pruning evergreen fruits are 
discussed and detailed, illustrated directions given for the culture and pruning of 
lemons, oranges, and loquats. 
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Fmit growing under irrigation, W. J. Almck (Apr, Gum, Nm doaH iralii, M 
(1899), No,lM,pp,lS€8--WM,pXB,8),^VoyvlBx articles largely taken from CaUfrviia 
eonrees. 

Grafting oranges on Bitter Seville stocks (Apr, Jour, Cape Good Hope, 18 (1901^9 
No, 5, pp, .—Suggestions regarding the use of Bitter Seville as stocks. Us 

use IS especially recommended as a resistant stock against root rot. 

Orchard trees, 8. M. Emkry (Montana Sia. Bul.P0,pp, Observations are 

reported on the hardiness at the station of a large number of varieties of orchard 
fruits set in 1895, and a list of tbo apples, crab apples, pears, cherries, plums, and 
prunes that have thus far proved hardy is given. Brief popular notes are given 
on the leaf blight of apples, which, it is stated, has not as yet been observed in 
Montana. 

The effects of alfalfa and grass on the growth of young orchard trees (Heeei^ 

eche Landw. Ztachr,, 70 (1900),No. 7, pp, 78,79, fig. 1). —Alfalfa seriously retarded the 
growth of young apple trees as compared with trees grown on laud in cultivated 

1 crops and wheat. 

Classification of the peach (Amer. Card., 21(1900), No, 269, pp, tt6,117), —Extracts 
from an article delivered hy R, H. Price before the Natural History Society of the 
Agiicultnral and Mechanical College of Texas. 

Propagation of native plums, F. Cranbfibld (Bural Nctv Yorker, 99 (1900), 
No.2hlJ, p. lot ),—Crown grafting year-old trees, top grafting older trees,and inten¬ 
sive and thicket culture of native jilams are discussed. 

Persimmons, M. L. Hi:nry (Jowr. Soc. Nat. Hort. France, 4 (1900), No, l,pp. 18^^-188, 
fig, 1), —Cultural directions, with notes, on the flowering habits and methods of 
priiiiiDg .Japanese persimmons (Diospyros kaki). 

Instructions in the culture and uses of cacao, G. i>’Utka (Ihl, Inst. Agron, Sdo 
Paulo, 10 (1899), No, 9-10,pp. 939-981), —A description of the methods of culture and 
manufacture in Brazil, with an analysis of the seeds. 

Coffee culture in Queensland—TTo. 2, H. Newport (Queensland Agr, Jour,, 6 
(1900), No. 2, pp. 120-126, figs, 2), —^Dotails are given regarding the nursery manage- 
nieut of coflee trees. 

Tea, its culture and manufacture, V. BouTiLLY(iDc M, ea culture et sa manipula¬ 
tion. Paris: G. Carri and C. Naud, 1898, pp. 108, figs. IS). —The origin, botany, and 
production of tea are considered, together with methods of culture and nianiifacture 
followed in Ceylon and the adaptation of those methods in the Frernh colonies. 

The manuring of tea (Planting Opinion, 'i (1900), No. 14, pp. 237, 238).—HenwlU 
obtameil in manuring tea with 9 difl'eront (omhinations of commercial fertilizers are 
leported and an antilysis given of the soil on which the tea grew. No conclusions 
are drawn from the tests. 

Vanilla and other cultures in Reunion, C. W. Bennett (Bui. Bot. Dept. Jamaica, 
n. 8et\, 7 ( 1900), No. 1, pp. 8-14).— ial attention is given in this article to the dry¬ 
ing of vanilla hy the use of chlorid of calcium. 

Culture of vanilla in Mexico, H. Lemcke (Ti^openpfiamer, 4 (1900), No. 3, pp 180- 
139). 

Vanilla (Garden, 57 (1900), No. 1469, p. 39, fig. 1 ),—Methods of greenhouse culture 
are given. The author states that from his experience it is not a profitable plant to 
grow under glass. 

Rutmeg growing In its native home (Jour, Jamaica Agr, Soc,, 4 (1900), No. 4, pp, 
20S-210),—Gives methods of growing and curing the nutmeg in the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Studies on the hop, F. Chodounsky (Cesk^ Listy UospoddHk^, 8 (1900), No, 1, pp, 
8-16, figs. 7). 

Currants for market and the home garden, T. J. Dwyer (Amer, Card,, 21 (1900), 
No.274,pp.20S, 204). —General cultural directions with descriptions of 5 desirable 
market varieties and 2 varieties for the home garden. 
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for tile liome gerdieii, T. J. Bwyku (Am§r, Oard., %1 
(4EiM?)^^e.i^5,j^.ffi,jr^).«-8uggettion regarding the growing of strawberries in 
j^eii for transplanting in the home gardon with descriptive notes on 6 varieties w^ 
felted for this purpose. 

IhAienoe of different onttlnga on the quality of wines» G. Huron (Pro^. Agr, et 
' r*L, 16 (1899), No, 87, pp. 814^80), 

Bxperienoe with the BngUah walnut, N. Pobibroy (Amer. Gard,, 81 (1900), No, 
$85, p, 888, fig. f).—The author reports growing these nuts in Niagara County, New 
li>rk. The trees have withstood a temperatnre of —18° F. 

Hoot grafting the walnut (Padfio Rural Press, 69 (1900), No, 18, p, 177, figo, 8), 

Grafting the walnut (Pacific Rural Press, 69 (1900), No, 11, p, 161, figs, -A 
d4scription of methods of grafting the English and the black walnut. 

Xndia rubber cultivation (Planhtig Opinion, 5 (1900), No, 4, pp, 64, 615).—This 
asticle discusses the culture and production of rubber from different species of rnb- 
bfr trees and states that '^experiments are now being carried on in London and 
Tl’inidad to secure rubber from year-old plants of the Castilloa elasixoa, ... It 
has been found that seeds sown broadcast over a jirepared field will yield an abund¬ 
ant crop of young trees which at about one year old can be cut and sent to a fac¬ 
tory where, with ordinary machinery, 8 per cent of fine rubber can be extracted 
fjtom the young shoots. . . . This young tree crop, at present prices, would 

mturu an estimated profit of $200 to $400 per acre.’' 

Rubber treea and their culture, H. Lbcomtb (Les arhres a gutta-percha leur ouU 
tare, Paris: 0, Carr4 and C, Naud, 1899, pp, 96, figs, 7, map i).—This work treats 
of the species of plants producing rubber, of the collection and manipulation of sap, 
production and commerce in rubber, and of the acclimatization of plants in the 
Antilles and Guiana. 

Culture of rubber, G. d^Utra (Bol, Inst, Agron 8do Paulo, 10 (1899), No. 8, pp. 
614--586), —A description is given of species and varieties of plants producing rubber, 
with notes on the establishment and management of a rubber grove and on the col¬ 
lection and handling of the sap. A list of the substances found to be useful in 
ooagulating the milk of sap is included. 

India rubber in South America (Sd, Amer,, 88 (1900), No, 8, p, 188), —Abstract of 
report to the French Government by M. Poisson. 

The tapping of the rubber tree, E. Henrici (Tropenpfianzer, 4 (1900), No. 8,pp. 
79,80). —Results of trials of tapping relative to flow of sap and effect on tree. 

A gutta-percha plant susceptible of being cultivated in temperate climate, 
Dybowski and G. Fron (Compt, Rend. Acad. Sci, Parts, 189 (1899), No. 1^, pp, 158- 
$00), —An account is given of the successful cultivation in Europe of Encomia 
sdmoides, a plant belonging to the Euphorbiaceie. The plant is described at some 
length, and the method of separating the gutta-percha and the amount obtained. 
The plant originally i omes from the uoith of China, and it is thought that its culti¬ 
vation can be successfully carried on in regions possessing similar climatic 
QOnditious. 

American-grown bulbs (Florists^ Exchange, 18 (1900), No, 18, p, 476).—Commenta 
by Andreas Simon, of Chicago, on growing bulbs, especially in the Puget Sound 
Region. 

Sweet peas in Canada, S. P. (Amer. Florist, 15 (1900), No, 617, pp, 1041-1048),— 
Light clay loam is considered the best soil for sweet peas. On poor soil, sandy soil, 
or heavy clay, the trench system of culture is recommended. Desciiptive notes are 
given on the growth ol 35 varieties. 

Flower farms of California, S. M. Hai.l (Land of Sunshine, 18 (1900), No. 6, pp, 
880-890, figs, 9), 

The flower gardens of Japan, F. W. BuRBRXDau (Garden, 57 (1900), No. 1484,pp. 
$04^06, figs. 8), 
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Report upon the forestry investigetions of the XT. S. Depertp 
ment of Agriculture, 1877-1898^ B. E. Fsbnow ( U. 8. House Repr^ 
sentatives^ 55. Cong., 3. Sees., Doc. 161, fp. 401, figs. 105, pis. 32 ).—ThJpj 
is a special report ‘^upon the forestry investigations and work of the 
Department of Agriculture, showing the results obtained and the 
practical utility of the investigations,” prepared in accordance with 
a provision in the act of Congress making appropriations for the De¬ 
partment of Agriculture for the fiscal year ended June 30,1890. The 
author treats the subject in 3 parts: (1) A brief historical sketch of the 
administrative features of the Division of Forestry, with the reasons 
for its establishment^ (2) the work done by the division, and^ (3) e 
r4sum4 of the status of the forestry movement in the United States 
and the relation which the Division has had to it. 

The principal part of the report is contained in an appendix on 

Forests and Forestry in the United States,” in which is comprised a 
summary account of forestry conditions in the country, geographic 
distribution and classification of forests, and a list of 100 trees of the 
United States important in forestry; biological studies on the Southern 
pines (E. S. R., 8, p. 602); a description of the various kinds of wood 
and their present application in the arts (E. S. R., 7, p. 774); a detailed 
study of the structure of the wood of 6 Southern pines (E. S. R., 8, j), 
602); a discussion of the economic aspects of the forest resources of the 
United States; an illustration of forest conditions in the lumbering 
regions of the Northwest, based on a survey of the forestry conditions 
in Wisconsin and a study of the stages brought about in the course of 
exploitation (E. S. R., 10, p. 51); a detailed study of the naval-store in¬ 
dustry in the United States, reprinted mostly from the Annual Report 
of the Division for 1892; notes on the origin and development of the 
forestry movement in the United States, including accounts of the for¬ 
estry legislation in various States and a list of bills relative to forestry 
introduced into Congress; a discussion of the forest policies of Euro¬ 
pean nations; a discussion of the forest conditions and methods of forest 
management in Germany, with a brief account of forest management in 
British India; text book presentations of the principles of sylviculture 
and of forest economy; forest influences (E. S. B., 5, p. 94); a summary 
account of the timber-physics work of the Division (E. 8. R., 3, p. 729, 
and 6, p. 96); and a very brief summary of the results of the Division's 
investigations on metal ties for railways (E. 8. R., 7, p. 164). In several 
cases the papers are reprints or abstracts of former publications of the 
Division of Forestry. 

The thinning and pruning of forest areas, C. E. Oubtis {Jour. 
Roy.Agr. 8oc. England, 3. ser., 10 {1899),pt. 4, pp. 617--625,fig8.4).—An 
account is given of the management of a young oak plantation in the 
north of Ireland. The plantation is a rather extensive one and is about 
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M yeaira old. The oaks wefo planted at 12 ft. distances, 'vrith larch, 
spruce, silver fir, and Scotch and Austrian pines as nurse trees. The 
larches were seriously attacked with canker and have all been removed. 
The other trees have made satisfactory growth. The present stand 
shows oaks at the rate of 300 to the acre, with about 200 nurse trees. 
The oak trees have been pruned twice, each time between the months 
of November and March. The branches did not exceed 3^ in. in diam¬ 
eter and were cut upward close to the trunk, leaving a smooth surface, 
which has healed readily. In this way clean trunks to 12 ft. have been 
secured, and it is intended to prune further until clean stems of over 20 
ft are secured, after which the natural pruning will be dex>ended upon. 

The thinning of the plantation has been gradual, small thinnings 
being made now and then, and has been found most beneficial. 

Iiightming and its effect on trees, F. J. Bbodie (Jour. Roy. Agr. 
8oc. England^ S. aer.^ 10 (1899)jpt. 4, pjg. 608-617^ Jigs. 2). —On account 
of the recent damage to beech trees at a number of places, an investi¬ 
gation was made on the effect of lightning on trees. It is stated that 
the greater number of the injured trees presented the appearance of 
dead tracts of bark and wood from 8 to 12 in. wide, running a long way 
down the stern of the tree. The bark had begun to crack and fall off, 
exposing the hard, dead wood below, which was cracked with numer¬ 
ous shallow fissures. Along the edges of the injured tracts the unin¬ 
jured bark and stem were developing a healthy and vigorous callus, 
which was gradually repairing the injury. 

Original and compiled notes are given on the liability of different 
varieties of trees to lightning, considerable quotations being made from 
a report of the Weather Bureau of this Department fE. S. R., 8, p. 34; 
11, p. 322). 

Forest department, S. M. Emkry {Montana Sta, Buh 20, pp, 96-98),—A. report is 
made upon a test of a number of species of forest trees, begun at the station in 1895. 
The species which have thus far done best are white birch, cottonwood, bur oak^ 
European larch, Scotch pine, Austrian pine, red cedar, and Colorado blue spruce. 
Brief economic notes are given on the narrow-leaf cottonwood {Populua anguatifolia), 
and the broad-leaf cottonwood {P, halaamifera). 

Shade trees, J. Fields {Oklahoma Sta, Rpt, 1899,pp, 78-80, pi, 1). —Notes are given 
on a number of shade trees which have been planted and are under investigation by 
the station. A report is given of the condition in June, 1899, of tlio forest trees 
grown on the station grounds in cooperation with the Division of Forestry of this 
Department. A summary is also given of the degree of hardiness of a number of 
the more prominent varieties. 

Observations on the forests of eastern Pandoland, T. B. Him {Agr, Jour, Cape 
Good Hope, 16 {1900), Noa, 1, pp, 21-42; 2, pp, 104-115), —Notes are given on the gen¬ 
eral characteristics of the forests of this region. The principal species are described 
and the distribution, economic characteristics, and common names are given. It 
appears from remarks concerning the vertical distribution of the species, that 2 
species do not extend to the coast, 8 are confined to the coast region below 500 ft., 
while 23 range from the coast up to 1,000 ft., 46 to 2,000 ft., 25 to 3,000 ft., 28 to 4,000 
ft., 42 to 5,000 ft., and 16 to 6,000 ft. altitude. 

State forestry {Card, Chron,, S, aer,, 26 {1899), No, 675, p, 418),—k review is given 
of a pa^ read by D. £. Hutohins, oonservator of forests. Cape Town. 
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ftoaw timber tx«as of Qm6nsl*ii^ LW, Fawcett (Qmm9lm»A40r^^^.f 4 (1906% 
No, U PP* Notes are given on the timber valne otTH$ia%ia canfwia, 21 hmiHba* 

and BackhouHa dtriodora. Botanical descriptions, vemaonlar namesi a^ notes on 
distribntion are also given. 

Tree planting in South Australia, A. F. Noll (Queensland Agr, Jour., 6 (1900), 
JNo. 1, pp. 49, 50),'-^An extract is given of a paper on this subject in which experi¬ 
ments in tree planting are described. The sugar gum (Euealypiue carynocdlyx), is 
said to be one of the most valuable trees for planting in arid regions. 

Useful Australian plants, J. H. Maiden (Agr» Gaz, New South'Wales, 11 (1900), 
No, 1, pp. 19-92, pis. 2), —Notes are given on the botanical characteristics, timber 
quantity, insect enemies, and distribution of the forest red gum (Eucalyptus iereft- 
oomis) and the yellow box (E. melliodora). 

The eucalyptus in the Tropics, J. Giffobd (Forester^ 6 (1900), No* 1, pp. 11-1$, 
fig. 1). —A popular account is given of the rapid growth and value ms a sanitary 
agent of eucalyptus trees. 

Notes on the sal coppice forests of Oudh, S. Eardlby-Wilmot (Indian Forester, 
95 (1899), No. 7, App. pp. 91). 

Notes on improvement fellings in sal forests, S. Eardlby-Wilmot (Indian 
Forester, 95 (1899), No. 7, App. pp. 17). 

The treatment of some resinous forests in France (Indian Forester, 95 (1899), 
No. 11, pp. 1-44). —Notes on the management of a number of forests in different parts 
of France. 

The decay of forest and shade trees, A. C. Forbes (Gard. Chron., S. ser,, 96 
(1899), No. 069, p. $08).—Notee the causes of many decays of trees and suggests pos¬ 
sible prevention. 

The influence of forests upon storage reservoirs, J. B. Schuyler (Forester, 5 
(1899), No. 19, pp. 985-988). —The author reviews some of the forestry conditions in 
Europe, and states some of the conditions essential to the maintenance of stream 
flow and water conservation. 

Recent investigations on the effect of lightning on trees, R. Haktio (Centbl, 
Gesam. Forstw., 95 (1899), No. 19, pp. 593-544, figs. 99). 

The Haskin process of vulcanizing timber, J. Nisbbt (Indian Forester, 95 (1899), 
No. 10, App. pp. 1-10, figs. 6). —Notes are given on antiseptic treatment for the pro¬ 
tection of railway and other timber against decay. 

Injection of wood (Sd, Amer., 89 (1900), No. 4, p. 51). —A method of injection of 
copper salts in railroad ties for their preservation is described. 

The forestry schools of Rurope, S. W. Fletcher (Amer. Gard., 91 (1900), No. 
976, pp. 919, Notes on the schools of forestry in Germany, Belgium, Denmark, 

France, Holland, and other European countries. 


SEEDS—WEEDS. 

• Alkali studies— m, B.O. BtJPPUM( Wyoming Sta.Rpt. 1899, ppJO ).— 
This report contains a detailed statement of the experiments described 
in a previous bulletin (E. S. B., 10, p. 1025). It deals principally with 
the effect of alkali on the germination of seed. 

The author’s summary is as follows: 

<^(1) The presence of very small amounts of sodium sulphate, sodium ohlorid, 
magnesium sulphate, or sodium carbonate undoubtedly has a beneficial effect on the 
germination of seeds and growth of plants. Large amounts of the same salts retard 
germination. 

^'(2) Of the salts most abundant in the alkali of the arid regions those that have 
the greatest detrimental efiects on germination, in order, are sodium oarbonate, 
sodium ohlorid, sodium sulphate, and magnesium sulphate. 



' tisi, 

^(3) etfwtof » solution on thofotminfttioiiof seods is indlioot 

fMpc^on to its osmotio pressme, except irh.w otlier fisotors enter in^ such os the 
oott^e effect of sodium carbonate, or where solutions are very dilute/’ 

Alkalistadies— IT, E. E. Slosson (Wyoming Sta. Bpt. lS99jpp.29 ).— 
A detailed account is given of experiments to determine the rate and 
amount of water imbibed by fieeds&om various salt solutions, compare 
sons being made with the rate at which distilled water is imbibed. 
The investigations were conducted with wheat, sunflower, peas, buck¬ 
wheat, rape, and scirpus. In order to show that the rate of imbibition 
is not affected by the vitality of seed, similar experiments were con¬ 
ducted with seeds that had been killed by vapors of formalin, with old 
seed, and bits of wood. The author’s summary of his results is as 
follows: 

^'Experiments on the imbibition of water by a large number of different kinds of 
seeds show that in all oases the presence of salts in solution hinders the absorption 
of water. Isosmotio solutions produce nearly the same effect, showing that the 
osmotio pressure is more important than the kind of salt. Retardation of imbibition 
does not increase proportionally with the osmotic pressure or with the concentra¬ 
tion of the solution, but less rapidly. An osmotio pressnre of live or ten atmospheres 
retards the imbibition of water to a considerable extent with all seeds, and in dilute 
solutions a difference of one atmosphere makes a perceptible difference in most cases. 
Salts are absorbed fh>m solution by seeds, but not in tbe proportion in which they 
exist in the water. The accumulation of salt in the seed is gradual, so the osmotio 
pressnre of the solution in the seed tends to approach that outside. That the imbi¬ 
bition of water is not due to the action of life is shown by the fact that similar 
results are obtained from living and dead seeds and dry wood. Dilute solutions of 
the common alkali salts do not poison the seed or prevent its germination when the 
conditions become more favorable. Different salts are absorbed from solutions in 
proportion to their diffnsibility. The percentage of water imbibed by seeds in di8> 
tilM water before their germination is as follows: Corn 106, sunflower 137, peas 
120, buckwheat 65, rape 57, scirpus 33, and wheat 62. The germination of seeds in 
various salt solutions gives results similar to those on the imbibition of water. 
Wyoming alkali consists principally of sodium sulphate, sodium chlorid, and mag¬ 
nesium sulphate in varying proportions, but in some parts of the State the magne¬ 
sium sulphate is replaced by sodium carbonate.” 

The influence of the temperature of liquid hydrogen on the 
germinative power of seeds, W. Thisblton Dyee {Proc. Roy. 8oo. 
[London]^ 65 {1899)^ No. 420^ pp. 361-^68 ).—In connection with Prof. 
Dewar tbe antbor conducted a series of experiments to test tbe effect 
of extremely low temperatures on tbe germination of seeds. Mustard, 
peas, vegetable marrow, musk, wheat, and barley were subjected to tem¬ 
peratures of—250 to —252^ C. for an hour, care being taken that tbe 
seed should be cooled gradually to avoid injury by the sudden creation 
of a VMuum. The seeds were later sown in a cool greenhouse without 
beat, and in 4 days had germinated. The germinations were: Mustard 
100 per cent, peas 100 per cent, vegetable marrow 96 per cent, wheat 96 
per cent^ barley 100 per cent. Musk, on account of the extreme small¬ 
ness of the seed, was not counted, but the germination is reported as 
good. A few days later a mixed lot of seeds of the same kind, with 
The exception of the musk, was immersed in liquid hydrogen for mose 
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iban 6 hoars. In this case the drop in temperature was sadden, ne 
attempt being made to prevent the formation of a vaonam. No iiyarjr 
was visible which could be traced to the severe cold through which the 
seeds had passed. They were sorted and immediately sown, with the 
result that 4 days later every seed had germinated. The author dis¬ 
cusses at some length the physiological bearing of this experiment. 

On the after ripening of the small grains, A. Attebbebg (JST. 
Landt, Akad. Hand!. Tidskr., 38 (1899), No. 4, pp. 227'-250; Tidskr. 
Landimdn^ 20, pp. 477-482), —The author investigated the conditions 
under which imperfectly ripened seed of barley and rye may be 
brought to full ripeneds, and the temperatures most favorable to the 
germination of such seed. It was found that in order to reach a com¬ 
plete and rapid germination of seed that had not been thoroughly 
ripened the germination temperature must be lowered from 20^ O. 
(680 x,ow commonly used, to 15o G. (59o F.). All samples exam¬ 
ined germinated rapidly and completely at the lower temperature. 
Eye and barley should germinate completely in 8 days at this 
temperature; wheat, and probably oats, in 10 days. Seed not germi¬ 
nated in this length of time are either dead or so immature that their 
value is uncertain. 

Many difi'erent degrees of ripeness were observed to exist, charac¬ 
terized by diderent maximum temperature limits for complete ger¬ 
mination. Some seeds will germinate completely at 15^ G., but 
incompletely at lOO; others completely at 18, 22, and 27®, and 
incompletely at 22, 25, or 34^, respectively. The after ripening 
goes through numerous stages and is not complete until the maximum 
germination is reached at 30° G. (86o F.). Above this temperature a 
complete germination was not reached. The safest temperature for 
increasing the germination of seed grain and least dangerous for its 
germination was found to be 30 to 40° G.— P. w. woll. 

The weed seeds of clover and grass seed, with special refer¬ 
ence to their place of origin, O. Bubohard (Die UnkrauUamen der 
Klee- und Grassaaten mit hesonderer Beriicksichtigung ihrer Herkunft. 
Berlin: Paul Parey, 1900, pp. 100, ph. 5 ),—In this book the author dis¬ 
cusses the bearing of weed seed on the determination of the origin of 
vommercial seeds, the distribution of various weed seed throughout 
the regions where clover and grass seed are produced, and studies of 
weed seed. Short descriptions are given of the weed seed which have 
been found by him in commercial samples of clover and grass seed, the 
size, general appearance, color, and external structure of the seed 
being described with considerable minuteness. In all 378 weed seeds 
are described. From a tabular arrangement of some of the more com¬ 
mon, it appears that 94 species of weed seed characterized the clover 
and grass seed of middle, eastern, and southern Europe, while 33 are 
said to be characteristic of Noith American seed, and 7 of Bouth 
American seed. 



Keys are given for tbe generie determination of t&e seeds of Ooss' 
XKmitsB and Labiato foand in grass and clover seed. 

The weeds of alpine meadows and pastures, F. G. Stebleb 

{Landw, Jahrh, Schweiz^ 13 {1899\ pp. 1-1^, pis. 20^ figs. 40 )*—^The 
author discusses the most iinx)ortant weeds of alpine meadows and 
pastures, giving data relating to their duration, growth, distribution, 
and amount of injury done. Suggestions are also given for the 
destruction of the injurious species, fertilizing, grazing, catting, burn¬ 
ing, palling, digging out, and plowing the soil being the principid 
methods suggested. 

In the second part of the report descriptions and specific directions 
for eradication are given for nearly 100 obnoxious meadow plants. 
These are divided into the woody species, 24 in number, and the her¬ 
baceous species, 68 in number. 

The present status of the Russian thistle in Washington, O. V. 

Piper ( Washington Sta. Bul.37^pp. 14, map 1). —This weed was first 
detected in the State in 1897 and a number of points of infection were 
located. Contributions were made by the county boards of a number 
of counties for its eradication, which included a thorough inspection of 
the railway lines of eastern Washington, and in most cases the destruc¬ 
tion of patches of Russian thistles that were found. In 1898 farther 
investigations were conducted and attempts made to eradicate the weed 
wherever found. With 3 exceptions, all the patches found were along 
railways. 

It was demonstrated that the Russian thistle produces in eastern 
Washington two crops a year, the first becoming full g^o^vn in July 
and August, at which time the second crop consists of small plants an 
in(*h or two high. Where the larger plants were cut in July, it was found 
that in October the second crop was fully developed and the ground as 
completely occupied as before. To eradicate such patches, the plants 
must be cut in July or early August and again in September or October. 
At no ])oiut in the State has the Russian thistle become abundant 
enough to result in actual loss. It is thought probable that by careful 
insxiectiou it may be kept in check. 

A report of the seed-control stations of Qdteborg and Bohns for the year 
ended June 30, 1899, J. £. ALitN {Gotehorqy 1900^ pp, 14),—K report is given of the 
iiisestigutionH <on(lncted at tho seed-control stations m determining the purity, 
etc., of a large number of kinds of seed. The results are tabulated and 
coiiiiiieuted upon at some leugth. 

Report of the seed-control station in Hohenheim, O. Kirchner ( Wurttemberg, 
Tf thnhl landw.f J900f No, 7,pp, 90-95),—TtMe showing percentage purity, germina¬ 
tion, aud worth of 1,442 samples of farm and garden seeds, with comments. 

Testing seeds, C. O. Townsend {Maryland Ayr, Col. Quart,t 1899, No, 6, pp, 12, 
figs, 4) —The author describes the objects and methods of seed testing, gives the 
conditions essential for germination, describes various kinds of apparatus used iu 
lesting, gives directions for selecting samples, table of germination standards, etc. 
Much of the information ts compiled from Yearbooks of this Department. 

G-ermination of seeds, A. H. Ward (Amer, Card,, 21 (1900), No, 274, p. 809).— The 
tempbtatore and moisture conditions involved in the germination of a number of 
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lium Mid gaflden seeds ^re disenssed, and tables givei) sliowiiig the m!i4«mN|«^ iatMt 
miim> and optimum temperatures for the germination of wheat, barley, peaSylDom, 
beans, and squashes, and for the water absorption of the air-dried seeds of mnstard» 
millet, com, wheat, bnckwheat, barley, turnips, rye, oats, hemp, beans, peas, clover, 
beets, and white clover. Soaking seeds in pure water tends to dissolve out material! 
needed in the germination and growth of seeds. The author recommends soaking in 
a solution of some fertilizer salt which will add to, rather than detract from, the 
▼Igor of the seeds. 

The increase in mineral matter during germination, G. Andr#. ( Compt Rend, Acad, 
Sci. PariBf 129 {1899)^ No, 26^ pp, 1262-1265),^ A. large number of experiments with 
Phaeeolus multiftorua are reported, in which plants were analyzed at short intervals 
from germination. They w'ere found to lose in dry weight for a considerable period, 
while the total weight of the ash increased. In no case was the experiment con¬ 
ducted long enough to have the plant establish itself or exercise the chlorophyll 
functions for any length of time. * 

On the hygrometric condition of seeds, L. Maquenne [Compt, Rend, Acad. Sci, 
Paris, 129 {1899"), No 20, pp. 773-770), —Notes are given on the action of seeds in 
which there is an attempt to equalize the amount of water contained by the seed 
and that existing in the surrounding air. In this respect the seeds act as inert bodies, 
but it is probable that this relation has some bearing upon the latent life of the 
seed, a topic which the author ])ropose8 to discuss at some future time. 

G-ermination of carob seed and production of mannose by a soluble ferment, 
E. Bouhquelot and H. H^kissky {Compt, Rend, Acad. Sci. Paris, 129 {1899), No. 16^ 
pp. 614-616). —The authors describe the germination of the carob and claim that dur¬ 
ing the germination mannose and galactose are formed in the embryo by the action 
of soluble ferments existing in the seed. 

Composition of endosperm of carob seed, K. BouKQrELOT and H. 

{Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 129 {1899), No. 7, pp. 391-393).—The carbohydrates, 
which represent four-fifths of the endosperm of the seed, are said to be chiefly 
anhydrids of mannose and galactose. 

The influence of moisture on germination, W. Kinzkl {Landw. Vers. Siat,, St 
{1899), No. 4-S, pp. 351-356), 

The chemical and physiological effect of anaesthetics on the germination of 

seeds, M. Soavk {Stas. Spei\ Agr. Hal., 82 (1899), No. 6, pp. The effect of 

chloroform and snlpliiiric ether upon the germination and cheinieal composition of 
the seeds of the peanut, squash, rice, maize, peas, and beans is gi\eii. 

The action of anaesthetics on the vitality of dry and moist seeds, H. Coupin 
Compt. Rend. Acad. Sci. Paris, 129 {1899), No. 15, pp. 561,562). —Experiments with 
wheat and crimson-clover seed, in which dry and moist seeds were snbieoted to the 
action of cblorotorm and carbon bisiiljihid. The experiments were repeated with 
dry and moist seed of the white lupine, ciimsou clover, hairy vetch, buckwheat, 
wheat, barley, maize, and hemp, tiom which it appeared that the vitality of moist 
seeds is seriously affected by ainesthetics. 

On the analysis of sugar-beet seed, A. Vivien and Sellier {Huh Assoc. Chim. 
^Sucr, ei. Distill, 17 {1890), Nos. 2, pp. 117-133, Jigs. 5; 3, pp, 197-216, Jig, 1; 4, pp, 
281-307, fig. 1). 

The testing of sugar-beet seed, A. M. Jdlhiard {Bah Assoc. Chim, Suer, et 
Dieiill., 17 {1899), No, 2,pp. 134-145). 

On the occurrence of histidin and lysin in germinating seeds, E. Schitlzb 
(Ztschr. Physiol, Chem., 28 {1899), No. 5-6, pp, 465-470), —These substances are said 
to be products of proteid metabolism iu germinating seed. 

Histidin and lysin as metabolic products iu conifer seeds, E. Schulze and 
E. WiNTBBSTBIN {Ztsohr. Physioh Chem., 28 {1899), No. 5-6, pp. 459-464). 

Color variation in seed of Trifolium, A. Preyer {Jnaug, DUa,, Berlin, 1899; a!#, 
in Bot. Centbh, 81 {1900), No 7, pp. 243-245.) 
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WMk J. l^stD0 (OIMbonui Mb J^. i>pi 9^7^ 7^).-^Bri«f iidtM ueglyen da 
a^ititiods for eradioftting woeds; the recommendations giyen being those suggested 
la Bulletin 41 of the station (£. S. R., 11, p. d54). 

no ooourrenoe of a new apeoiea of onaouta on alAdfa, £. Sohribaux (Jour. /$oc. 

Brcbant-ffainaut, 1899^ pp. 716-718). 

Polaonona weeds In the Springenre DistrLot, J. F. Baii^vt ( Queen§land Agr. Jour., 
6 {1900)f No. 1, pp. S9-49y pU. The following plants are either known or suspected 
of being poisonous to stock: Maorozamia moorei, Aaolfpiao ouraasavioa, Datura leich^ 
hmrdtiii Carisaa ovata, Laotuca aoanolay Caaaia sophera, Swainsonia galegifoliay Eremo- 
phila maoulata, Myoporum aoumtnaium, and M. deaerti. 

Ohemlstry and the struggle with noadous herbs, J. Graftiau {VIng, Agr. Gem- 
hloux, 10 {1900), No. 6,pp, 41S-498), 

DISEASES OF PLAHTS. 

A report on plant diseases studied during the year 1898 at the 
experiment station for plant protection at Halle, M. Hollrung 
{Jahresber. Vers. Stat. PflanzenschutZj Halle, 10 {1898),pp.35-64, figs. 3 ).— 
A report is made on insect, fniigns, and nematode diseases of cereals, 
sugar beets, potatoes, garden vegetables, and fruit and shade trees. 

Among the enemies of cereals the author mentions Dorcadion linea- 
turn, Amsoplia agricola, Bibio hortulanus, Tipula pratensis, Cephas pyg- 
mceus, Ophiobolus herpotrichus, and Erysiphe graminis. 

White grubs, nematode worms, plant lice, and species of Silpha are 
considered the most important enemies of the sugar beet. Bhizocioma 
violacecB is an important fungus disease of this crop. 

Among potato diseases, the author gives notes on the potato rot, 
scab, and attacks of the larvie of Eumerus lunulatus. 

Among fruit insects, attention is given to Anthonormts pomorum, 
Bhynchites betuleti, Oastropacha quercifolia, Lyonetia clerclcella, oyster- 
shell bark-louse, and woolly aphis. Brief notes are given on Fusicladium 
dendriticum and Peronospora viticola. 

The station received a number of proprietary substances for experi¬ 
mental purposes during the year. Autiherbium was tried for destroy¬ 
ing weeds. One kilogram of this substance was dissolved in 28 liters 
of water and sprayed upon 10 square meters of land, uimn which 
the following weeds were growing along with the grass: Leontodon, 
Lamium album, Plantago, and Polygonum convolvulus. The leaves of 
the Plantago and Polygonum were slightly burned; otherwise the 
substance seemed to be ineftective. Yerminol was tried in the 
destruction of insects. The substance proved to be unsatisfactory. 
In experiments with calcium carbid in combating phylloxera, this 
substknce gave unsatisfactory results. 

XnvestigatiQnB on the prevention of wheat smut in Bavaria 
during 1898, Dobbnbok ( Yrtljschr. Bayer. Landw. Bathes, 4 (1899), 
No. 3, pp. 255-282 ).—An account is given of investigations on wheat 
smut in Bavaria. A compilation is made from a large number of 
reports on the occurrence of smut in different regions and as to the 
864—No. 11-6 
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Boneptibflity of diffistent varieties to disease. Tbe benefleial nMtdlv 
of soaking seed in oopper-snlphate solutions, after which the seed asa 
placed in lime solntions^ and tlie Jensen hot-water treatment are meH'* 
tioned) althoagh from the data given no experiments seem to havtt 
been made with the hot water. The value of clean seed is commented 
upon, and threshing machines are given as a means by which the 
disease is widely spread. 

Leaf scorch of the sugar beet, cherry, cauliflower, and maple, 
P.O. Stewart {New York State Sta. BuL 162^ pp. 165--178pU. 6 ).—^In 
August, 1899, tbe attention of the author was called to fields of sugar 
beets which were reported to be blighting. The so-called blight was 
characterized by the dead-leaf margins of slightly affected plants. In 
more severe cases the young leaves at the center of the crown were 
black and dead, as were the blades of the leaves. In the majority of 
cases the roots appeared normal, but the plants most severely attacked 
often showed a brown discoloration. The discolored tissue showed no 
indication of rot, but was Separated firom the healthy tissue by an indefi¬ 
nite, somewhat irregular line. The discoloration of the root is a physio¬ 
logical effect due to the death of the foliage rather than any parasitic 
organism. 

The only other disease with which the leaf scorch is likely to be con¬ 
fused is the leaf spot, although in advanced stages it might be mistaken 
for the scab. In general it may be distinguished from the scab by the 
light-brown discoloration of the sound tissue. Affected roots were 
analyzed tor sugar content, and showed that it was very appreciably 
reduced. Concerning treatment, it is stated that proper irrigation 
would prove a sure preventive of this disease, but where irrigation can 
not be practiced, the farmer should avoid planting on a light sandy soil, 
and in dry weathmr should conserve the moisture by stirnng the soil 
firequently and especially after every shower. 

In September of 1899 attention was called to a scorching of cherry 
foliage, which it was feared might prove an infections disease like the 
fire blight of the pear and apple. On trees of all ages more or less of 
the foliage was brown, crisp, and dead. An examination made in the 
orchard showed that of 715 trees but 2 were unaffected, and six-sevenths 
of all the trees showed 75 per cent or more of the foliage scorched. 
^ 4 .^he principal variety in this orchard was Montmorency, and it seems 
more commonly affected than any, although the English Morello and 
some others have shown it to a considerable extent. From the experi¬ 
ence of the owners of the orchard, it is thought that little harm will 
result from the scorching of the foliage, on account of its appearance 
late in the season, although the subject is to be investigated fhrther. 

In September the entomologist of the station reported cauliflower 
leaves with their margins blackened and shriveled, accompanied with 
the statement that the partly unfolded leaves of cauliflower on eastern 
Long Island were generally aftected in this manner. The author visited 
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IliO Mid IcHmd tite oBbeted laaires were growing and appeared 
nortnal except their crisp brown or black margins* Large plants were 
more severely injured than small ones, and the worst affected field 
observed was one in which the plants were large and thrifty and had 
begun to form heads. As with the beet and cherry scald, the exact 
time of injury was unknown, but it probably occurred during the last 
days of August. During this time there was continuous fog, but with, 
out rain, and it is the author’s opinion that the injury was due to the 
hot sun falling upon the young leaves, which were unusually tender on 
account of having grown in foggy weather. The amount of damage 
done by tip bum to cauliflower was small. 

A brief account is given of leaf scorch of Norway and sugar maples, 
due to physiological causes, as above. It happens whenever the quan¬ 
tity of water transpired by the leaves is greater than that which the 
roots can supply, and this condition may be brought about in several 
ways. Ordinarily, no serious ii^ury is done by the disease, although 
in recently transplanted trees the effects may prove disastrous. 

Apple scab in the Potlatch, L. F. Hendebson {Idaho 8ta. BuL 
20iPp. 79-96y pis, 3 ),—In 1897 this disease was located in what is known 
as t&e Potlatch district in Idaho, one of the principal fruit regions of 
this State. It is briefly described together with remedial treatment, 
such as spraying with copper sulphate solution, Bordeaux mixture, and 
ammoniacal copper carbonate. 

In 1899 experiments were conducted by the station officers in an 
orchard that was badly infested with the disease. Two sprayings of 
Bordeaux mixture, or one spraying of copper sulphate and one of Bor¬ 
deaux mixture, were given the trees, and in addition to a great reduc¬ 
tion in the amount of apple scab present, it was also found that not 
more than half as many wormy apples were found upon the sprayed 
trees as upon those which had not been sprayed. The cost of the 2 
applications per tree was 10 cts. 

Spraying, L. R. Taft {Michigan 8ta. Ept 1898 j pp. 129-131). —An 
account is given of a series of experiments conducted on peach trees 
to prevent leaf curl. The materials tested were a solution of copper 
sulphate at the rate of 1 lb, in 15 gal. of water, Bordeaux mixture con¬ 
taining 4 lbs. of copper sulphate and 10 lbs. of lime to 40 gal. of water, 
and a whitewash with the same amount of lime as in the Bordeaux 
mixture. These materials were applied to 10 trees each in March, and 
frequent examination during the growing season showed that there 
was but little difference in the efficiency of the 3 preparations, but a 
marked difference when the sprayed trees were compared with the 
unsprayed trees. 

In order to learn if spra 3 ring would be beneficial after the leaves had 
developed, part of the unsprayed trees were treated with the 3 prep- 
aarations mentioned above. The conditions were very unfavorable for 
the spraying, but from the experiments as well as results obtained in 
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IwevloQS years, it seems tiiat the appHcatioii of ftmgiddes to p0ai$i 
trees any time after the leares have fallen and before the first of April 
will prevent the attack of leaf carl. Where spraying was neglect 
until the buds had began to open and the frait had set^ the results 
were not satisfactory, although little difference was noticed in the 
results secured from the different fungicides. Copper sulphate solu¬ 
tion, on account of its easy preparation and application, is recommended 
for the earlier applications. 

The prevention of leaf diaeaae in coffee, J. Gambbon {Bpt. 8%ipt 
€hvt Gardens^ Mysore^ 1899^ pp, 23). —After reviewing the physical 
conditions of the country, the usual practice of cultivation of coffee is 
described. The value of different manures and methods of application 
is stated, and some results obtained by crossing and hybridizing are 
described. 

Among the coffee pests, the most destructive is HemiUia vaatatria. 
This fungus partially or wholly destroys the leaves and persistently 
follows the coffee wherever cultivated. A virulent attack on an experi¬ 
mental plat in the gardens was temporarily checked by burning every 
infected leaf and coating the ground with a thick layer of lime. Spray¬ 
ing with a copper sulphate solution has also held the disease in check. 

A leaf rot due to Pellicularia holeroga is described which frequently 
causes serious iqjury. The burning of infected leaves, application of 
flowers of sulphur in the early stages, or Bordeaux mixture and similar 
fungicides are recommended. 

The principal insect pest of the coffee is Xylotreohus qtmdrupes. The 
method of attack of this insect is described, and remedies suggested. 

The author emphasizes the necessity for better cultivation and proper 
fertilization of the crop. In this way the plants are made more healthy 
and are able to withstand insect and fungus attacks to a greater 
degree. Hybridization of varieties is thought to offer promising results^ 
and next to this the interchange and special selection of seed is rec¬ 
ommended. 

The most efficient form of combination of copper fungicide 
and soap mixtures, M. Hollbung {Landw. Jahrb.^ 28 {1899)j Xo. 3^-4, 
pp. 593^16). —The author has investigated the effect of adding soap 
to B number of the more common fungicides, such as Bordeaux 
, mixture, copper sulphate solution, ammoniacal copper carbonate, cop¬ 
per-soda mixture, Burgundy mixture, and copper carbonate solution. 
The effbct of different kinds of soap on the mechanical condition of the 
fungicide is shown by the amount of precipitate formed when the mix¬ 
ture is allowed to stand for a short time. 

Formulas are given for making Bordeaux mixture, copi>er carbonate 
mixture, copper sulphate and ammonia, and ammonium copper carbon¬ 
ate solution with hard, soft, resin, and petroleum soaps. The charac¬ 
teristics of such mixtures are described and their uses given. 

■The oereel rust problem, G. Mabsee {Nat, Soi,, 15 {1899), No, 98, pp. 887-^^*^ 
DisonsBes Eriksson’s mycoplasma theory. ^ 
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Ko. i, pp. 133^164). 

A mtppQS^ nmw potato 4ltiaaaa (Agr. Qom, [2oa<ioa]| 60{t899)t No. 1SS9, p. 16$). 

Tba rlaa scab of aogar baata, FRAsnc (Bl. ZuokorrUhemhau, 6 (1699), No. $$, pp. 
86S^>S66,Jk* ^)'—artiole has been preTionaly noted (£. 8. R., 11, p. 8^). 

White rot of turnip, M. 0. Potter (Exir. Proc. Durham Phil. 8oo,^ 1899, Nov., 
pp. S). —bacterial disease is briefly describedr 

Injury by sun soorohing of foliage, F. H. Hall and F. C. Stewart (New York 
State 3ta. Bui. 16$, popular ed., pp. 6, pi. 1, fige. $). —A popnlar edition of Bulletin lfl2 
(see p. 1058). 

Anew disease of the short-lesTed pine, A. P. Anderson (South Carolina Sta. 
Epi. 1898, pp. 16,17). — A note stating that investigations have been begnn on a new 
disease of the short-leaved pine which is similar to the European larch ** canker,’' 
and which is very common in the upper part of the State. 

Leaf oast of pines and its prevention, Oieslar (Canitl. Oeeam. Forstw., $5 (1899), 
No. 11, pp. 506^9, figs. $). —Notes on HgeUrium piuaetri and methods for its control. 
Spraying with copper fungicides is recommended. 

A leaf browning of larch, R. Habtig (Centhl. Oeeam, Foretw., $6 (1899), No. 10, pp. 
4$S^$6,fig. 1). — Alleecheria larioie, n. sp., is described. It attacks the leaves of larch, 
causing them to turn brown and later falLfrom the tree. ^ 

A new psu-asite of Carpinns betulua E. Hartig (Centhl. Geeam. Foretw., $5 
(1899), No. 11, pp. 485, 486, fig. 1). —^Notes are given on a disease of this tree, the 
cause of which is said to bo the fungus Phoma eordida. 

A solerotid disease of beech roots, H. von Schrbnk (Ept. Mieeouri Bot. Qardeme, 
10 (1899), pp. 61-70, pie. $; ahe. in Bot. Centhl., 80 (1899), No. 7, p. $78).—A disease 
of beech roots is described, the mycelium of which is probably one of the Hymeno* 
ni) cetes. 

A disease of osiera V. Ducomet (Jour. Agr. Prat., 1899, II, No. 44, pp. 6$5-6$7, 
fige. 4). —A disease of willows is described in which the leaves are attacked by 
GloBoeporium aaltcia. Collecting and burning the fallen leaves is recommended, and 
where the attack is especially severe recourse should be made to some of the well- 
known fungicides. 

Nitrogen hunger and coffee disease, H. B. Evans (Planting Opinion, 4 (1899), No. 
61, pp. 1009-101$). 

Cacao disease in Trinidad (Kew Mieo. Bui., 1899, No. 145-146. pp. 1-6, pi. 1). — 
This disease, due to Phytophthora omnivora, with which is associated Neotria hainii, 
has been noted from another source (£. 8. R., 11, p. 362). 

On the occurrence of bacteria in abnormal enlargements on roots of Phaseo- 
lus multlflonis, O. Sen wan (Inaug. Diee., Erlangen, 1898, pp. 86; ahe. in Centhl. 
Bakt.u. Par., $ Aht., 5 (1899), No. $4, pp. 847,848). —^An account is given of an 
abnormal swelling oi the roots of Phaeeolus multiflorue which was caused by bacteria. 
The organism was separated, cultivated in various media, and its characteristics 
described. 

The parasitism of Phoma reniformis and its rdle in black rot of grapes, N. v. 
Spksghnew (Ziedhr. Pfianzenhrank., 9 (1899), No. 6, pp, $57-$60).—Tho author states 
that the black rot of grapes is due both to Phoma uvioola and P. reniformie, and that 
both P. reniformie and P. fiaocida are true parasites. 

Aparasitio disease of Gloxinia, A. Osterwaldbr (Zteehr. Pfianzenhrank., 9 (1899), 
No. 5,p. $6$). —^A brief note is given on a disease oi gloxinias due to Anguillula. 

Bordeaux mixture, J. Fields (Oklahoma Sta. Ept. 1899 ,pp.80,81).—-Brief notes 
are given for the preparation and application of Bordeaux mixture. 

The action of some copper fongioides on potatoes, M. Hollrung (Jahreoher. 
Fere. Stat, Pfianzeneohuiz, Salle, 10 (1898), pp. 7-9). —Experiments are reported with 
various forms of Bordeaux mixture in which sugar, soap, petroleum, and Schweinfurt 
green were added to increase the adhesive power or to add in effectiveness as in¬ 
secticides. 
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45^).*—Copper lalplia^ 3.5 kg., eodlmii elliogte 1.5 litwe,eodiiun ea rtu c wKl p 
800 gm., and water 100 litem is aaid to form a fangioide of great teaaolty aiid 
oienoy. It is reoommesded for use on other plants than potatoes, espedally on grap ea 
and orchard trees. 

' EVTOMOLOOT. 

Report of the apiarist, J. M. Banein (Michigan Sta. Bpt jpp. 
139-142). —Twenty-five swarms of bees were wintered in a cellar at a 
temperature which varied from 44 to 48^ F. The swarms passed the 
winter in good condition. A colony which was supposed to be inocu¬ 
lated with bee paralysis did not develop the disease, and the author 
regards it as impossible to produce the disease in Lansing. , 

An experiment was conducted with 4 different kinds of foundation, 
30 sections being filled with each kind of foundation. These founda¬ 
tions were Boot’s XXX, Boot’s Extra Thin Surplus, Dadant’s Extra 
Thin Surplus, and ^<Xo Wall.” The results indicate that the Boot’s 
Extra Thin Surplus foundation was filled better than the other varie¬ 
ties, and contained a smaller percentage of wax. Dadant’s Extra Thin 
Surplus foundation stood next in these respects. A larger percentage 
of wax was contained in combs built firom lighter foundations than in 
that from heavier ones. 

Experiments were conducted to determine the relative advantages or 
disadvantages of the plain section. Several supers were fitted with 
plain sections on one side and open top on the other. In every case 
the bees worked on the plain sections first and they weighed most at 
the end of the experiment. In seasons when the honey flow is greater 
the open-top sections would doubtless outweigh the plain sections, but 
the latter are more easily cleaned and look better on the market. 

Four colonies of bees were transferred on August 1 to the midst of a 
marsh in which wild bergamot, willow-leathd spirea, coreopsis, golden- 
rod, and boneset were found in abundance. The colonies were returned 
to the yard on October 7. The average gain of the 4 colonies which 
were left at home during this time was 8| lbs. each, and the average 
gain of the 4 colonies taken to the marsh was 39 lbs. each. 

Work is being continued upon the problem of lengthening bees’ 
tongues. One direct cross was made with the result that a gain of 
jJ.9 mm. in length was obtained. 

Notes on insect pests from the entomological section, Tn/jj^ti 
BCnsenm, E. Bablow (Indian Mu8. Notes, 4 (1899), No. 4, pp. 180-221, 
pis. 2, Jigs. 2). —In this article the following tea pests receive considera¬ 
tion : Nuprootis latifascia, Thosea cervina, T. diver gens, Belippa lohar, 
Astyous lateralis, Diapromarpha melanopus, Cremastogaster rogenhoferi, 
and several beetles, Lepidoptera, and scale insects. 

Among insects injurious to cereals and field crops, the author mentions 
Tanymecus indious usurious to wheat, Leuoania unipvncta attaddng 
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m iodigo, PMtUm mamOMa oa oanitflower, SkopaXot^ktm iAemSU on 
telifJaJ, Amiiimn ptregrimm afctaotdDg a yariety of plants, and a 
nitmber of nnidentifled insects Itvinrions to the potato and sngar cane. 

Among frnit-tree pests, the anthor gives brief notes on Longicom 
beetle injnrions to the apple toee, the mango caterpillar, and Psyohid 
caterpillar attacking grapevines. 

Economic and biological notes are given on a number of forest insects, 
among which the following may be mentioned: Erioeocoua paradoxtu 
var. indioa, Dia^tia ealyptroides var. eaeti, HyUcea pusra, and a spemes 
of Ohrysobothris. 

The author gives a list of ladybirds, and dipterous and hymenopterons 
parasites which serve to hold in check the depredations of iiynrions 
insects in India. B. P. Lambert reports an experiment in driving away 
locusts by means of firearms and blank cartridges. Complete success 
was obtained by this method. D. Hooper advises the use of lye of 
wood ashes in making arsenical insecticides to be used against locusts. 

Pieria braaaiess, W. W. Sohippbb ( Tijdaohr. Plmtenziekten, 5 {1899), 
No. i, pp. 1-11, pU. 3, figs. 3 ).—^This Insect occurred in unusual numbers 
in the summer of 1898 and was especially iiynrious to kale. The anthor 
observed that the species was more abundant in gardens and small 
areas which were near houses and other buildings than in the open 
field. 

Notes are given on the habits and life history of the insect. A large 
proportion of the cocoons were infested with Microgaxter glomeratua. 
There are ordinarily 2 generations a year. The first generation requires 
for its development about 3 months, firom May to July. The second 
generation develops during the period from August to the following 
ApriL The winter of 1897-98 was mild and therefore especially fiavor* 
able to the development of the winter generation. 

In discussing remedies to be used against this insect, the anthor 
makes the following recommendations: Kale should be planted in open 
fields as fiir as possible from houses, barns, walls, trees, etc. Trap 
crops may be planted near walls and houses, and later destroyed. The 
author observed that the deposition of eggs and the process of pupation 
usually took place upon the bark of trees and near houses and garden 
walls, and that the moths of the second generation came firom the open 
field to such sheltered places for the purpose of depositing their eggs. 
It is also recommended that cocoons infested with Miorogaater glomer- 
atua should be spared as far as possible in order that the parasites may 
develop, and that wild cmciferons plants should not 1^ allowed to 
grow ita or near fields where kale is to be planted. 

A study of diseased larvae of the gypsy moth, A. BBBOKiir 
{JEnt. Tidahr,, 20 {1899), No. 4,pp. J^4-286). —^Diseased larvm of this moth 
were received from Prof. Lampa. Upon opening one larva which was 
already dead, a grayish-brown semifluid mass with a rancid odor was 
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found* Oov0r*^glM« pr^paradons abowad bMteia in larga 
being for the most part of 2 sorts. The smaller yatietjri wUeh WM 
foom 1.2 to 2.4 microns in length and 0.6 of a micron in breaddi| 
ooourred in much larger numbers than the other rarietj. The same 
organisms were found in another diseased larya, which was still alive* 

The smaller bacteria grew readily upon gelatin agar and glycerin 
agar, producing gas with a small content of sulphur. The author 
tried some inoculation experiments with this organism upon Lymantria 
monacha and Pieris hrassioee. The larvae of the former died 2 days after 
inoculation, while those of the latter were not affected. Hyp^ermic 
injections of pure cultures of the organism in white mice produced no 
pathogenic results, 

XnsactB and diseases affecting the prune, E. W. DoIne ( Wash¬ 
ington Sta. Bvh 38, pp. 37--44 ).—^The author presents brief notes upon 
the following in sects: San Jos6 scale, red spider, plum tree aphis, plum 
curculio and plum gouger. As a remedy for the San Jos^ scale, it is 
stated that experiments in Washington indicate that the lime, sulphur^ 
and salt wash is the most effective spray. Experiments on the treat¬ 
ment of plants for the red spider indicate that the lime, sulphur, and 
salt wash, or water at a temperature of 150^ F., will kill the eggs of the 
red spider. These experiments were conducted in the laboratory and 
have not been confirmed by field tests. The plum-tree aphis is said 
not to be especially destructive to orchards in the eastern part of the 
State, although it is rather harmful in the western portion. Kerosene 
emulsion and quassia chips and whale-oil soap solution are recom¬ 
mended as the most useful insecticides against this insect. Brief ref¬ 
erence is made to the fiat headed apple-tree borer and peach-tree borer 
as injuring the plum tree. The plum curculio and plum gouger have 
not yet been found in Washington. 

Report of the entomologist and assistant hortionlturist, E. Walker {South 
Carolina Sta, BpU 1898, pp, 19-32). —This is a snmmary of the entomological work 
of the station. The making of a collection of the inserts of the State is described 
and attention is called to the need by fruit growers of combatiye measures against 
certain kinds. 

Observations on the honey-bearing plants of the maritime Alps, P. J. Balden- 
SPEROBR (VApiculteur, 44 {1900), No. 3, pp. 6<9-7;?).-r"Note8 on the chief honey-bear- 
in|^ plants of this region for each month of the year. 

3ome insect experiences of 1899, M. V. Slingbrland ( Proo, West, New York 
JSorL Soo. 1900, pp. 49-52). —Brief notes on the codling moth, tent caterpillars, and 
on arsenical and other spray materials. 

Migration and dispersal of insects, J. W. Tutt {Ent, Reo, and Jour. Variation, 12 
(1900), No. 1, pp, 13-16). —Observations on a number of species of Lepidoptera. 

The alfalfa worm {University News Letter, Lincoln, Nehr,, 1900, No, 6, fol,), — 
Notes on the extent of injury caused by this insect, with an account of remedies 
which have been sncoessfully used against it. 

Grass Inseots, H. Osborne {Agr, Student, 6 {1899), No. 3, pp, 57-59 ).—Ab general 
preventive measures against the numerous inseots which are injurious to grass lands, 
the author recommends the rotation of crops, the use of trap lights, arsenioal baits, 
and the protection of the natural enemies of injurious inseots. 

Fruit flie% T. W. Kirk {New Zealand Dept, Agr. Leaflets for Oard, and Fruit Gr&Uh 
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ph o m o<q>iitarl«« The latter species is said to be established ia Qaeenelaiidy West 
dwitraUa^ Kew South Wales, Tasmaala, and South AMoa. A brief account is given 
of Its life history and of suitable remedies for use in combating it. 

Two pineapple peeta, O. P. Louxsbury (Agr, Jour, Cape Good Hope, 16 (1900), 
Ko, tfpp, 94-10S,fige, S),—Daotylopiua longispinue wueprohMy introduced on infested 
pineapples from Natal. Thorough inspection of imported pineapple sprouts is 
recommended. As remedial measures, the author suggests the use of a resin wash 
and digging up and burning badly infested plants. Fumigation with hydrocyanic- 
acid gas is not recommended. 

Brief notes are given on D. hromeUce and 2>. hredpea. The author presents a brief 
account of Julaoaepia hromelias. This scale insect is not yet widely distributed in 
the pineapple districts of Cape Colony but has been observed on pineapples in green¬ 
houses. The species is well established in Natal. Fumigation with hydrocyanic- 
acid gas is recommended. One hymenopterous parasite has been bred i^m this 
scale. 

Bnemiea and diseaaea of coffee, H. Lecomtb {Le caf4. Parie: G. Carr4 ^ C, 
Naud^ 1899t PP* 176-S06, flga, 7).—This article constitutes chapter 12 of the author’s 
book on Coffee” and contains notes on the various nematode, insect, and fungus 
diseases of the coffee plant. Among the more important insect enemies, the follow¬ 
ing may be mentioned: XyJLotreohua quadrupea, Cncujua coffeophagua, Zeuzera ooffeca, 
Elaohiata ooffeellay Cemioatoma ooffeella, and a number of species of bark lice. Artro- 
oerua/aaoioulatua is mentioned as an enemy of the coffee berry. A list of parasitic 
fungi which are found upon coffee is given, and notes are presented on some of the 
more important fungus diseases, among which may be mentioned Hemileia vaatatrix 
and PelHoularia koleroga. 

Insects infesting carnations, F. A. Sirrike (Amer, I*loriat, 15 {1900)y No, SlSy pp, 
909-915, Jiga, 6), —Notes on the life history and remedies for Ehopaloaiphum dianthi, 
red spider, tobacco thrips, Peridronia aauoia, Pluaia hraaaiooi, white ants, and Caowoia 
roaaceana. 

A mole cricket {Jour, Dept, Agr. Weat. Anatraha, 1899, Dec,, p. ^S). —Recommends 
poisoned cabbage leaves and the use of carbon bisulphid and kerosene in the ground 
in the control of this insect. 

New contribution to the knowledge of Italian insect galls. Fourth com¬ 
munication, C. Massalongo {Nuovo, Gior. Boi. Ital., n. aer„ 6 {1899), No, 2, pp, 
1S7-148). 

Some musoinas of North America, G. dr N. Hough {Biol, Bui, 1 {1899), No, l,pp, 
lOSSffiga, SO), —Notes on the classification and biology of species belonging to the 
following genera: Stomoxys, Hmmatobia, Hemichlora, Muscina, Clin'opera, Pyrellia, 
Mesembrina, Graphomyia, and Morellia. 

A first list of Aoarla oolleoted in Portioi, G. Lbonardi {Ann, Regia Scuola iSupo- 
riore Agr, Portici, 2, aer., 1 {1899), pp, 493-525), —A list of mites, together with notes 
on their hosts and life habits. . 

The life history of Braohysoma oodeti, P. Chretien {Ann, Soc, Ent, Ft'anoe, 68 
{1899), No, S,pp, 451-465, pi, 1), —The author gives detailed descriptions of the insect 
in all its stages, together with notes on its relationship to allied species. 

The wheat midge (Ceoidomyia tritioi), S. L. Mosley {Nat, Jour,, 9 {1900), No, 
91, pp, 15,14, figa, d).—Brief popular notes on this insect. 

Notes on the life habits and injurious action of Cetonla, J. Ritzema-Bos 
( lydackr, Plantenziekten, 5 {1899), No, 1, pp, 12-23), —An elaborate discussion of the 
literature concerning the life habits, especially of the larval condition, of Cetonia 
florioola and other species, and on their host plants. 

Oranic^ora (Aoronyota) ligustzl var. olivaoea, D. T. Haar {lydaohr, Ent,, 42 
(1399), No, 3, pp, 97-100, fig, f).—This insect fbeds on the ash. A second brood was 
produced in an inseotary, but these individuals would probably perish if left to 
tlme^ves during cold autumn weather. 

TlMi^lMmudtaa of Lymantiia monaoha, 0. Aurivillius {Eni. Tidahr,, 20 (1899), 
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imiUfator, P. txamimator, P, oroMoo, P. (rwmfoarfa, P. quadrUtntatit, P, Mpmn, Tktnmim 

JlavicMB, and Taehinafa$eiata, 

Zdlb history of “tun twig borer*' (Magiria robusta), B. O. Covkntby (InOtim 
Farmter, £5 {1899)^ No, 9, pp, S67-S70),—Thfi larv® of this insect enter the tun twifs 
in the aodl of the leaves. There are two generations a year. In fighting this inseot 
the author recommends cutting back the shoots which have been attacked about 
the middle of September. 

The elm twig-girdler (Onoideresoingulatua), P. J. Parrott (Trana, Kamaaa Joad. 
M,, 6 {1899)fpp, £00-£0£, figa, rf).—Notes on the habits and life history of this beetle. 

Physopoda as enemies of sugar peas, F. Trybom {Ent, Tidahr,, £0 (1899), 
No, 4, pp. £67-£77),—Piaum sativum was attacked by a number of species of this order 
of insects. The author presents descriptive and economic notes on Thripa phpsopua, 
T. oommunia, Phyaopua airata and P, robusta, 

Thripa oommunia was observed feeding upon Vioa villosa, Onobryohis aativp,, Modi- 
cago sativa, and Lupinua luteua. Phyaopua robusta attacked Piaum arvenae as well as 
P. sativum. The author gives a detailed description of the larvte of P, robusta, 

Pulvinaria camellioola and means of oombating It, G. Lbonardi (Ann, Begia 
Souola Superiors Agr. Portioi, S. ser., 1 (1899), pp, S89-40S, Jigs. 11), —The author gives 
detailed descriptions of the larval, nymphal, and adult forms of both sexes of this 
inseot. The larvse appear during the latter part of April and the first part of May. 
For a period of 3 or 4 days they wander about the host plant with considerable act¬ 
ivity in search of a place for fixing themselves. The larvse attach themselves prefer¬ 
ably to the under surface of the leaves, along the midrib and other veins. The adults 
of the first generation appear during the first week of August and deposit the eggs 
which develop into the second generation during the latter part of August and the 
hrst part of September. The host plants which are preferred by this insect are 
Camellia japonioa, Euonymua japonioa, and Podaoarpua elongaia. 

The San Joad scale, J. Ritzkma-Bos (Tijdschr, Plantenziehten, 5 (1899), Noa, £, pp, 
SS-96; S'-4, pp. 97-197; 6-6, pp. 145-167, figa. 31, map 1). —This article contains an 
extended and critical discussion of the literature relating to the San Jos6 scale 
and allied species, including the following subjects: The life habits, methods of 
reproduction, food plants, injurious action, methods of distribution, conditions upon 
which the distribution of the insect depends, the various methods which have been 
adopted for combating the insect, and notes on the habits and life histoiy of Leoa- 
n%um peraiocB, Mytilaapta pomorum, Aaptdxotus camelli(r, A. ostrecpformia, Diaspta fallax, 
and other related species. A bibliography of American and other work on the San 
Jos6 scale is appended to the article. 

The San Jo86 scale question from a horticultural standpoint, S. A. Bbach 
(Proo. West. New York Hort. Soc. 1900, pp, 19-94), 

The enemies of the migratory locusts (Schlstooerca paranensis), C. Bxrg 
(Comunio. Mua. Nao. Jiuenoa Airea, 1 (1898), No, 9, pp, 95-30), —Notes on Mermis 
aoridioOum, Agria acridiorum, and Trox auberoaua. 

AJepredations of Tipula in meadows, Ewert (Ztaohr. Pflanzenkranh., 9 (1899), 
No. 6 , pp, 398, 399). —The author makes a report upon an unusually severe attack of 
the larvie of crane fiies upon the roots of grasses. The larvee belong to 2 species, 
Tipula oleraoea and T. nigra. They were found at a depth of from 1 to 2 cm. 
beneath the surface and were so abundant that from 10 to 20 could be found in a 
square foot of surface. The grasses were completely killed in the infested areas, as 
well as all other forms of vegetation, with the exception of reeds and Plantago 
maritima. 

Borers in trees, J Fields (Oklahoma Sta, Bpt. 1899, p, 80), —Painting the trunks 
of trees with a mixture of soft soap and a strong solution of washing soda has been 
used with success in preventing the laying of eggs on the bark. 

Killing insects in stored grain, J. Fields (Oklahoma Sta, Bpt, 1899, p, 81 ),— 
Brief directions are given for the use of carbon bisnlphid in killing insects in stored 
grain* 



>—tHMtIou at limnw E. B. Bootn (OktetoiM Bta. J899, pp. 37, 38).—Tim 
aniiior iovUte npoa the timely applioation ef inseetioidee and calls attention to the 
Talne of domeitio fbwls and the horned toad as insect destroyers. 

POODS—AHUCAIi PEODUCnOV. 

Nitrogen equilibrinm in adnlt man, V. O. {Skand, Arch. 

FhpsioLy 10 {1899)^ No. pp. 91-^148^ pi. 1). —A number of experiments 
with man are recorded in which the balance of Income and outgo of 
nitrogen was determined. Some of the principal deductions follow: 

The experiments show that the adult human organism can remain in 
nitrogen equilibrium at least for a short time without increasing the 
fhel value of the diet when the food furnishes only 4.52 gm. of nitrogen 
(equal to 28.3 gm. of protein per day), and only about 0.2 gm. of the 
nitrogen is in the form of true albumen. Calculated per kilogram of 
body weight, 0.08 gm. of nitrogen, of which 0.03 gm. is nitrogen of true 
albumen, represents the minimum requirement. ^ 

When the organism is in nitrogen equilibrium at the lowest limit and 
the fuel value of the diet is not less than normal, the organism does not 
lose any of its own protein, either circulating’^ or organic.” Further, 
the amount of protein in the diet is not dependent upon the protein con- 
tent of the body tissue. The author believes his experiments warrant 
the deduction that the nonproteid nitrogen compounds in the diet are 
not as directly excreted from the organism as has been believed. As 
regards the source of muscular energy, in the author’s opinion, all the 
experiments indicate that muscular contraction takes place at the 
expense of nitrogen-free nutrients. 

Experimental inveatigationB on the effects of muscular work 
on metabolism and the vcdue of the several nutrients as sources 
of muscular energy, H. N. Heineman (Tnaug. Munich^ 1898^ 

pp. 51). —A number of experiments on the value of the different nutrients 
as sources of muscular energy and the effects of muscular work on 
metabolism were made with a healthy man. The test covered a number 
of periods, in which the diet consisted chiefly of protein, of fat, or of 
carbohydrates. The amount of work performed was measured with a 
Gaertner ergostadt. The respiratory quotient was measured by means 
of a Magnus-Levy appai atus. In a number of the experiments the nitro¬ 
gen and fuel value of urine were determined, these factors being com¬ 
pared with similar factors in the diet. 

The author’s principal conclusions were that Chauveau’s belief that 
when fat is burned in the body more energy is required than in case of 
carbohydrates is incorrect. He regards it as much more probable that 
the different nutrients are available for muscular work very nearly in 
proportion to their heats of combustion. In the experiments reported 
the respiratory quotient for work and rest was the same. Under ordi¬ 
nary conditions the author considers fat and carbohydrates the source 
of musoolar energy. It is not denied that under certain conditions pro¬ 
tein may be the sole source of muscular energy* 
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Soma obaarratioiui on oofnmon pnralana, P. Scmmsrzm {Mt»^ 
80 uri 8ta. Rpt 1898^ pp. 84, ^5).—Purslane {Partulaca oleraoea) waa 
ibund to have the following percentage composition (in drj matter); 
Protein 30.43, fat 2.61, nitrogen-free extract 34.24, crude fiber 10.12, 
and ash 22.60. The length of time which the plants would retain water 
was tested. On July 11 a quantity of purslane was suspended in a 
room the temperature of which rose daily to 90^ F. 

** In the 19 days’ trial the plants had lost 45.74 per cent of water out of a total of 
91 67 which they contained; no observation was made between Jnly 30 and Septem¬ 
ber 5, when some leai es weie yet green, while the plants had developed blossoms and 
ripened an abundance of seeds.” 

Feeding cotton seed, cotton-seed meal, and com to beef s^teers, 

E. R. Lloyd {Mississippi Sta. Bui. 60, pp. 17-22, 28-32 ).—The feeding 
value of cotton seed, cotton seed meal, and corn-and-cob meal was 
tested with 3 lots of 2 young steers each, 9 months old at the begin¬ 
ning of the trial. The test proper began December 5,1898, and cov¬ 
ered 4 periods of 30 days each. The grain mixture varied in different 
periods. The corn-and cob meal was fed alone or in combination with 
wheat bran, and the cotton seed and meal were both fed with wheat 
bran and with corn-and cob meal. All the steers were fed Johnson 
grass hay in the first 3 periods, and alfalfa hay in the fourth period. 

Taking the average of the first 3 periods, the author concludes that 
a pound of cotton-seed meal is equivalent to 1.6 lbs. of cotton seed 
or 1.92 lbs. of corn, and that a pound of cotton seed is equivalent to 
1.22 lbs. of corn. In the fourth period fair gains were made by lots 1 
and 2, while there was a slight loss in lot 3 which is accounted for, in 
the author’s opinion, by the condition of one of the steers. The best 
gains in this period were made with lot 1, “which indicates that the 
alfalfa hay made a better balanced ration with corn-and-cob meal than 
did the grass hay.” 

Ill discussing the feitllizer constituents recovered in the manure 
(see also p. 1022), W. R. Perkins and E. B. Ferris record data for deter¬ 
mining the balance of income and outgo of nitrogen, phosphoric acid, 
and I'otash. The test covered 1 week and included one steei from 
each qf the 3 lots. The results follow: 
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From the data recorded it would be ponsible to compote the digest!- 
bitity of the dry matter, protein, phosphoric acid^ and potash in the 
three rations. 

Value of cotton seed to the farmer, W. L. Hutchinson (Mitfsia- 
sippi Sta. BuL 60^ pp. 1-3 ).—The author summarizes the results of 
tests on the value of cotton seed reported in this bulletin and notes 
the value of cotton seed for manure and for feeding. 

*^The present disposition of the cotton seed crop secures to the farmer a very 
small part of its real value and mnst of necessity give place to a practice that will 
secure to the farmer the maximum benefit which he may derive from this product. 

^*The time will come when the southern farmer will realize that the fertilizing 
value in cotton seed must stay on the farm to maintain its fertility and productive* 
ness. . . . 

'' [It is probable that in the future] there will be a small oil mill at each ginnery 
and oil and lint will be the only products of the cotton crop sent to mai ketr The 
southern farmer, however, need not wait for oil mills. He may get the full value of 
his cotton seed by a judicious system of feeding, aocompanied by the most careful 
saving and proper use of the manure.^’ 

Feeding experiments, G. E. Morrow and J. H. Bonk {Oklahoma 
8 ta. Rpt. 1899npp. 18-32^ figs. 3 ).—Feeding experiments made from 1896 
to 1899 with steers, pigs, mules, horses, sheep, and lambs are briefly 
reported, the principal object being to test feeding stuiis which can be 
readily grown under local conditions, and which may be prepared at 
small cost. 

Tests With steers (pp. 24-27).—In 1898-99 Kaflr corn and maize were 
compared with 6 lots of 2 steers each. The test covered 24 weeks. Lot 
1 was fed Kafir corn meal; lots 2 and 5, maize meal; lot 3, maize meal 
and Kaflr com meal, 1:1; all the lots being given a full ration. Lot 4 
was fed approximately 1 lb. of Kaflr corn meal per hundred pounds live 
weight for 5 weeks, and afterwards a full ration of the same grain. The 
average daily gain of the 5 lots in the first 12 weeks of the test was 
2.32,2.75,2.64,1.63, and 2.80 lbs., respectively. In the second 12 weeks 
the corresponding gains were 2.50,1.63,1.90,1.75, and 2.68 lbs., respec¬ 
tively. 

In 1897-98, a test was made with 2 lots of 5 steers each. It was 
divided into 2 periods of 4 and 5 weeks, respectively, with an interval 
of 2 weeks between. In the first period lot 1 was fed Kafir corn meal 
and lot 2 corn meal. In the second period, the conditions were reversed. 
In the first period the average daily gain of the steers fed Kafir corn 
meal was 3.64 lbs.; of those fed corn meal, 2.21 lbs. In the second 
period the steers fed Kafir corn meal gained on an average 1.42 lbs. 
per day, and those fed corn meal 1.69 lbs. 

In 1896-97, a test covering 23 weeks was made with 5 lots of 4 
steers each. Lot 1 was fed from racks and troughs in a well protected 
yard. The other lots were fed in box stalls. During the day they had 
the run of a large lot. The average daily gain of the steers in lot 1 
was 2.19 lbs., while the average daily gams of the lots fed in box stalls 
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ranged from l.d3 to 1.84 lbs. The ^fect of dehorning itm obeerred 
with 11 of the steers. There was an apparent loss of weight from 
dehorning, bat it is stated that none of the dehorned steers were off 
feed at any time. 

Brief statements are made concerning cotton seed as a feed for cattlei 
moderate quantities (about 4 lbs. i)er day) in connection with Kafir com 
having given good results. No injury following the use of this feeding 
stuff has been observed. The gains made by cattle on pasture are 
briefly spoken of, as well as the marked variations which have been 
observed in the gains made by different cattle. 

Tests with pigs (pp. 27-30).—The value of alfalfa pasturage, with and 
without grain, was tested with 2 lots of 4 pigs each. In 8^weeks 
the total gain of the pigs fed alfalfa alone was 68 lbs.; of those fed 
alfalfa and grain (Kafir corn meal and shelled corn), 324 lbs. 

The weight of pigs at birth and the gains made by a number of 
litters were recorded. The average weight of the pigs in 9 litters at 
birtli ranged from 2.25 to 3.07 lbs., the mean being 2.65 lbs. Gains 
made by sows fed Kafir corn meal and by pigs following cattle fed 
Kafir corn on the ear or unground shelled com were also recorded, as 
well as the gains made by pigs fed different forage crops. These in¬ 
cluded sugar beets, cowpeas, sorghum, sweet potatoes, and peanuts. 
Five trials of the comparative value of Kafir corn and maize for pigs 
are briefly reported. The average results follow: 


Kafir corn and Toaize for pigs. 


No. 

of 

pigs. 

Bation. 

Time. 

Average 

weigbtat 

begin¬ 

ning. 

Average 

daily 

gain. 

Grain 
eaten per 
ponna of 
gain. 

6 


Day*, 

42 

24 

86 

Pounds. 

185 

220 

126 

178 

106 

147 

Pounds. 

1 11 

Pounds. 

8 

TTftflr oom meal_ 

1.80 
1.53 
1.00 
1.21 
.63 
1.26 
1.60 

5.60 

4.94 

9.21 

6.08 

7.07 

8.65 

5.44 

2 

Filst period oomonear.. 


Second period Flafir rom meal... 

14 

86 

4 

First period Nadr com meal.. 


Second period. Shelled maize soaked.. 

14 

4 

Tbird period Shelled maize, soaked, and alfalfa fodder. 
Corn meal and poor quality ground wheat, 1; 2.2. 

28 

80 

154 
170 1 


''Alfalfa is excellent as pasture for hogs. Pigs will make some gain with no other 
* food ) excellent gains when fed grain while on the alfalfa. Continuous pasturing 
will injure and may destroy the alfalfa. With rare exceptions, alfalfa should not 
be pastured the year it is sown. Sorghum also makes a fair pasture for hogs. Sow¬ 
ing cowpeas, planting peanuts or sweet potatoes and allowing hogs to harvest the 
crop, giving them some grain in addition, reduces the cost of pork production. Sugar 
beets are much relished by any class of stock. The greater cost of growing them 
as compared with other crops makes it doubtffil if they are an economical crop 
when used in large quantities.^' 

Tests with horses and mules (p. 31).—Brief statements are made con- 
ceming the amount and cost of food consumed, the amount of water 
drank, and the work performed by horses and mules at the station. 
When fed Kafir corn and maize, each rated at 20 cts. per buBhd| oato 









Mpmow* i9ts 

as ets, per bushel, and bnui at 25 eta. per hxmdredTreight, the arer* 
a|^ cost of a day’s labor iras estimated to be 17 ots. Oh an average 
a pair of moles and a pair of horses, each weighing 2,130 lbs., drank 
107 lbs. of water per day while at moderate work. When idle, daring 
hot Sommer weather, a pair of moles drank on an average 113 lbs. of 
water daily and on one day 350 lbs. were drank. 

TesU with sbe^ (p. 32).—Kafir corn heads with prairie grass bay and 
com stover was fed to 16 grade Shropshire wether lambs for 13 weeks in 
the winter of 1898. They remained in good condition and gained a little 
over ^ lb. per head per day, consnming a total of 1,624 lbs. of Kafir 
com heads. 

From all the tests the following conclnsions regarding Kafir com 
were drawn: 

m 

Kafir com is a healthfol, palatable^ and natritious food, bnt its feeding value is 
somewhat less than that of com. As shown both by feed lot trials and by digestion 
experiments, there is a great loss in feeding this gram unthreshed to cattle—in some 
cases of 60 per ceut, but hogs will utilize most of this waste. There is little differ¬ 
ence in the waste whether the grain is fed nnthreshed or threshed. In some oases, 
at least, the loss is greater when soaked grain is fed than when it is fed dry. In 
some trials steers fed Kafir com meal made better gains for a long time than did 
those fed corn meal, but this was not true in any extended period. Hogs digest the 
nnground grain better than do cattle. In general, hogs have made gains f^om fonr- 
fifths to five-sixths as great when fed on Kafir as when fed corn. Sheep seem to 
digest Kafir better than any other class of iarm animals. 

Kafir stover apparently has practically the same feeding value as com stover, 
and often is in better condition. Running the entire stalk through a threshing 
machine puts the stover in excellent condition. Alfalfa is the best hay for either 
horses, cattle, or sheep, and is a help* to hogs daring winter. The value of cowpea 
and soy bean hay is underestimated by most Oklahoma farmers. No larger gains 
have been made by cattle at the station than when cowpea hay was their only 
rough forage. 

Shelter should be provided for all classes of stock, bnt expensive buildings and 
stall feeding of cattle are not necessary. While there is, occasionally, extreme cold, 
ordinarily protection from ram and cold winds by means of simple sheds is all that 
is needed for the comfort of farm animals 

Reports on experiments in sheep feeding on turnips, Perth¬ 
shire, J. W. Paterson {^Glasgow and West of Scotland Tech. Col.^ Agr. 
Dept. Bpts., 1898j pp. 110-119).—A test was carried on by T. Wylie, of 
Stockbridge, Bumblane, with 40 sheep, divided into 4 equal lots. They 
were folded in separate pens on a stubble field. The test began Decem¬ 
ber 19 ':r.d covered 93 days. Turnips and hay were fed alone and with 
the addition of oats and linseed cake and of peas, lentils, and maize. 
During the latter part of the experiment swedes were substituted for 
turnips. The principal deductions follow: 

'^Turnips and hay alone can not be profitably used in feeding sheep. The turnips 
should be limited and the deficit made good with concentrated foods. These foods 
^ould be rich in flesh formers. Linseed cake should form the larger part in a 
mixture with oats. Maize may be employed on account of its cheapness, if due 
regard be had to narrowing the ratio. With a fixed amount of food, most increase 
Is made the first weeks, and the ration should be increased as fattening progresses.^’ 
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A teBt made hy J. Sterling at Mains of Kippendavie is brtefijr 
reported. Three lots of 10 sheep each were fed the same grain rathmi 
as in the above test in addition to turnips and hay. The results eon* 
firm those of the test at Stockbridge. 

An attempt to establish a relationship between the manurial 
treatment of farm produce and its feeding properties, W. Sombb- 
ViLLB {County OouncilH Cumberland^ Durhamj and Northumberland^ 
Teehj Education^ Bpt. 7 {1898)jppMS-63j 113-115). —In the winter of 1898 
a test was made with sheep of the feeding value of turnips and hay 
which had been grown on plats differently fertilized. No definite con¬ 
clusions were drawn. 

A similar experiment was made in the winter of 1898-99 with 18 lots 
of sheep, the lots containing 5 or 0 sheep each. The test covered 14 
weeks. The feeding stuffs tested were turnips, hay, and oat hay. 
These crops had been fertilized with bone meal, nitrate of soda and 
superphosphate, sulphate of ammonia and superphosphate in different 
proportions, and superphosphate alone. In addition to turnips, hay, 
or oat hay, all the sheep were given a small amount of oats to ^ lb. 
per head daily). The average gains in the 14 weeks of the test ranged 
from 12.6 to 20.9 lbs. The principal conclusions follow: Compared 
with hay as a standard, the bone meal produced the most nutritious 
feed, but, in the author’s opinion, this factor does not compensate for 
the lower yield, Nitrate of soda and sulphate of ammonia gave the 
same yield of hay and produced practically the same gains in live 
weight. A double amount of sulphate of ammonia increased the hay 
crop, but diminished the gains made by the sheep. 

The effect of feeding sheep under cover, out of doors, on grass 
pasture and on turnip land was also discussed. When fed under 
cover, the average gains in 14 weeks was 20,9 lbs.; when fed out of 
doors, 20 lbs.; when hurdled on turnip land, 18.9 lbs., and when on 
grass pasture, 16.0 lbs. 

The advantages of the different methods of handling sheep are dis¬ 
cussed at some length. 

Feeding cotton seed to hogs, E. K. Lloyd {Mississippi 8ta. BuL 
60^ W* ^6^ 27). —Two tests of the value of raw and cooked cottoiLseed 
I leal for hogs are briefly reported. The first test, which covered 12 
•weeks, was made with 4 lots of 2 Berkshire hogs each. Cooked cotton 
seed and raw and cooked cotton-seed meal were fed with corn meal or 
whole corn to diflerent lots. No figures are recorded for gains in 
weight, etc. 

' * The gain made by tho lots was neither satisfactory nor profitable. The hogs began 
to die first in the lot getting raw cotton-seed meal. The first hog died at the end 
of the fourth week, and at the end of the eighth week the remaining hogs in the 
same lot died. While tho hogs getting the cooked seed and meal did not die, some 
were very sick and refused to eat and would get better and begin eating again after 
being allowed to run in an oat and clover xiatch for several days. After the fomth 
week most of the hogs began to lose flesh, and after the sixth or eighth week none 
of the lota made gains.'' 
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&L the seootid test 23 pigs 4 months old were fed for 46 days a ratton 
consisting of oooked cotton seed, com meal, shorts, and skim milk. 
Daring the first 2 weeks there was an average daily gain of 1 lb. 
Afterwards the gains were small. 

The pigs continued to oat with great relish, leaving no waste. At the end of 40 
days the pigs began to die, and when the experiment closed 4 pigs had died and 
several others were sick, bnt were turned into a clover lot and were apparently well 
in a week. Somo of those pigs were kept until grown and pat on feed to fatten for 
market. The cotton-seed pigs were poor feeders, and were never gotten in good 
condition. . . . 

Until some method is devised by which the poisonous element in the feed can be 
cheaply and oompletoly extracted, cotton seed and its products can not bo considered 
as a feed for hogs.” 

Poultry experiments during the year 1898-99, F. E. Emeby 

{North Carolina 8ta. Bui. 167,pp. 391-416). —In this bulletin, which Sum¬ 
marizes the work of the poultry department of the station for 1 year, 
tests of the comparative value of different crosses and breeds, the 
advisability of selling eggs by weight, and “feeding flavor into eggs^ 
are rexiorted. 

Cla>s8 V8. cla88 and breed V8. breed: ratione for hene and methods of feed^ 
ing (pp. 391-4P2). —A number of breeds of the Mediterranean class 
(Black Minorcas an<l Single cotnb Brown Leghorns), the American class 
(Barred Plymouth Eocks, White Plymouth Bocks, and Silver-laced 
Wyandottes), and the Asiatic class (Buff Cochins, Black Langshans, 
and Light Brahmas) were compared, each class including both pullets 
and hens. All the lots were fed bran, wheat middlings, and corn meal, 
4:2:1, in the morning, wet up with steamed crimson clover, and 
usually cut fresh bone. In the afternoon different whole grains, includ¬ 
ing oats, wheat screenings, corn, and cracked corn, were fed alone and 
in combination. The composition of the different feeding stuffs is 
reported. The financial statements are based on corn and corn meal 
at 55 cts. per bushel; crimson-clover hay at 75 cts., green bone and 
wheat middlings each $1, oats $1.40 to $1.60, wheat bran 90 cts., and 
wheat screenings 80 cts. per hundred i)ounds; and eggs at 13^ cts. per 
dozen. 

The results comparing the different classes of chickens are summar¬ 
ized as follows: 

Beaults of iests with different olosses of hens. 



ICggs laid 
per hen 
per 
month 

Coat of 
piodno* 
tion per 
month. 

Maximum monthly 
profit above coat 
of food. 

All offga 
ratedat 
13 5 cts 
perdozen 

Egffs 
rated at 
13 5 cts 
per dozen 
of 17 5 oz 

AmarioAn oIam.......-.. 

11.60 
11.80 
1L04 

Conti 

8 04 
10 68 
6.24 

Per cent. 
38 26 
n 05 
87.60 

Per eenL 
199.35 
168.85 
147.12 

oIaaa.-_____ 

Madlterraii«an oIabb........... 
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The dilferent breeds are compared at some length. 

^^The leading breeds in this comparison are Brown I^eghom, Barred Pljinontli 
Book (counting the late hatch hens only), Black Langshan, and White Wyandotte. 
If Silver-laced Wyandotte were represented by mature fowls as good in proportion 
as the pullets they would stand second best in rank in economy of production. 

'^As far as this record goes it shows that for high production, weight of eggs pro¬ 
duced, as well as for economy in production, pullets far outstrip hens. Young 
vigorous stock is the best stock to keep for profit.’’ 

Should eggs sell by weight? (pp. 403-405).—On the basis of the above 
tests the desirability of selling eggs by weight is discussed. 

^'The heaviest eggs are from the ducks. These weigh nearly 2^ lbs. per dozen. 
The average weights of the ducks is but 4.1 lbs. The Light Brahma hens lay the 
largest eggs, and those are If lbs. per dozen. The lightest eggs are fcom Leghorn 
pullets, a little under li lbs. per dozen.” 

At the same price per dozen, if the Leghorn eggs are worth 13^ cts. 
per dozen or 12 cts. per pound, the eggs of the other breeds would be 
actually worth from 16.3 cts. for the Single-comb Brown Leghorns to 
21.6 cts. for the Light Brahma; or from 20.7 to 60 per cent in excess of 
their market value. The eggs of the Pekin ducks would be worth 26.7 
cts., or 97.8 per cent above their market value. 

Feeding flavor into eggs (pp. 505, 506).—Chopped wild onion tops and 
bulbs were mixed with the feed of 12 hens of different breeds. After 
the onion flavor was noticeable in the eggs, the onions were discon¬ 
tinued. The principle conclusions of the test follow: 

'^Flavors can be fed into eggs. Therefore it appears that to insure fine-fiavored 
uggs it is necessary to restrict the runs enough so no considerable amount of the 
food can be of such a character as to yield ill-flavored eggs. It is probable that the 
flavor caused by eating onions is not noticeable after a week’s abstinence.” 

Expariments with chickens, E. P. Niles ( Virginia 8ta, Bui. 96j 
pp. 6). —Brief stktemeiits are made concerning the breeds and crosses 
of chickens raised at the station. 

''[White-crested Black Polish crossed with common barnyard fowls] produced 
a most excellent chicken. The crest was not entirely lost but was reduced 
about one-half in size and was invariably black. The cross was of medium size, 
rather long-legged, wild, and good rovers. The flesh had a gamy flavor, was 
fine grained, and, we should say, as a table fowl could not be excelled. . . « 
[BVomthe Partridge Cochin crossed] on the common fowl we have got good results. 
The product of the cross varies in color but is much inclined to buff and many of 
the characteristic points of the Cochin are retained. We do not know, however, 
that the laying qualities are improved. Considering the cross from the standpoint 
of the ' scrub,’ we consider it a very desirable one. . . . 

"During the present year we have tried crossing the White Indian Giame on the 
White Cochin and the results have been most excellent. One dozen White Cochin 
hens were mated with a White Indian Game rooster in the spring, and as the mating 
was late no early chicks were hatched. In due time, however, the eggs were found 
to be fertile and hatched excellently, almost every egg putting forth a strong, 
healthy chick. . . . 

" For the table [the crosses] are unsurpassed. The meat is fine in texture, of a 
gamy flavor, and not dry as is the flesh of many fowls; breast full and plump and 



lugs amd fehiglia laxga. Tlie ohioka iu» extxamely hard/, soaroety ana being loat 
aHar hatehing. They xeqtalre but little attention, are good rangers, and, on the 
tem, wonld forage for their own living under ordinary oiroumstanoes.^^ 

Bread from a mixture of flour and oom meal or oom flour, W. O. Atwatba 
(2few Tark State Lunacy Com. Bpt 1897S8y I, pp. y7P-d5/).—The composition of 2 
samples is reported. One sample, apparently made of 75 per cent of wheat flour 
and 25 per cent of yellow corn meal, had the following composition: Water 32.2 per 
cent, protein 9.7, fht 2.0, carbohydrates 54.8, and ash 1.3. Another sample, made 
apparently from a mixture of 75 per cent of wheat flour and 25 per cent of white 
oom meal, contained: Water 29.7 per cent, protein 9.4, fat 2.7, carbohydrates 56.8, 
and ash 1.4. In a discussion of the report the snccessfal use for bread making of 
white corn flour mixed with wheat flour at a number of the New York State hos¬ 
pitals for the insane is noted. 

The i>laoe of sugar in the diet, A. Drouinkau (Med. Modem., 9 (1898), No 91, 
pp. 781,788). —^A discussion and review of recent work on this subject. m 

Sugar: Its value as a nutrient and its relation to musoular work, A. Droui- 
NISAU (Goa. H6p., 78 (1899), No. 108, pp. 987-945), —A critical review of the subject, 
with many citations. 

Butrltion experiments in the maneuvers of 1898, Leistikow (Deut. MiU 
ZUehr,f 88 (1899), No. 8, pp. 189-141). —^The author reports tests on the value of 
tropon, matd, and sugar in the ration of soldiers during the maneuvers. The tests 
are briefly discussed. Tropon had apparently no especially beneficial efiTect. Sugar 
was readily oaten. It checked hunger and thirst, but caused no gain in weight or 
apparent effect on the musoular work performed. Matd was found to be a satisiac- 
tory beverage. 

Japanese edible fringi, P. Hennings (Notizhl. K. Bot. Garten u.Mue., Berlin, 8 
(1899), No. 80, pp. 885,386). —Five sorts of edible fungi are described. An abundance 
of material enabled the author to amplify or correct some of the statements made by 
J. Sohroter.^ 

Examination of oommeroial vinegars sold in the State at retail, P. Schweit¬ 
zer (Jfiasoari Sta. Bpt. 1898, pp 85,86). —Eleven samples of vinegar were examined. 
** Four are either known or pronounced to be cider vinegars, while the other 7, 
though sold under this name, are nothing but malt or alcohol vinegars.^’ 

Swiss food book (Sohweitzerisoher Lebenemittelbuch. Bern: Neukomm ^ Zimmerman, 
1899, pp. VII^888; rer. in Oeeterr. Chem. Ztg., 8 (1899), No. 80, pp. 587, 588). —This vol¬ 
ume contains the Swiss official methods for the examination of foods and condiments. 

The oomposition and feeding value of frozen wheat, L. Foster ( Utah Sta. 
Frees Bui., pp. 8). —The composition of high-grade frozen wheat, low-grade frozen 
wheat, and first and second grade wheat screenings, is reported, the average oompo¬ 
sition of ordinary wheat being quoted for purposes of comparison. On the basis of 
tests at the Canadian Experimental Farms (E. 8. R., 6, pp. 452,466), the value of 
frozen wheat is discussed. 

Feeding animals wheat (Semaine Agr., 19 (1899), No. 978, pp. 480, 481; 80 (1900), 
No. 974, pp. 18,14). —This general discussion is made up of quotations from articles 
by L. Grandeau and Couteaux, which appeared in the Temps. 

Investigations on the oomposition of Frenoh and foreign soft wheats, A. 
Girard and M. Flburbnt (Bui. Min. Agr. [France^, 18 (1899), No. 6, pp. 1088-1154, 
figs. 8, dgm. 1), —The oomposition of a large number of samples of Frenoh and foreign 
wheats is reported. The analytical methods followed are described. 

Nutritive value of beet pulp (Semaine Agr., 19 (1899), No. 978,p. 4fd).-~The oom¬ 
position of ensiled beet pulp (both from maceration and difiiision process) is quoted 
from Sydersky, and a ration is suggested for cattle and sheep, of which this forms a 
part. The work of other Investigators is cited. 


^Gartenflora, 85 (1886), pp. 101,134. 
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Compoaltioii of oowpoM and miltot grown on ooUage tern, P. ScRwnimn 
(Mi$$ouri Sta, Rpt 1898j p, The oompoeition of oowpaae ont when the pode wwe 

beginning to ripen and millet out in the dough stage is reported. 

Cowpea Tine hay, A. M. Soule ( Tennea$ee 8ta, Prea$ BuL 18, p, f).—The feeding 
yalne of oowpeas is disoussed and the digestibility of this feeding stuff oompared with 
that of other standard crops. 

Analyses of new dairy foods, P. Schweitzer (Mi$iouri Sta. Bpt 1898, pp. Ill, 
118), —^Tabulated analyses are given of 5 samples of by-products of oat-meal mills and 
glucose factories used extensively by dairymen in the vicinity of St. Louis. 

Bnsilage, F. Gillanders {New Zealand Dept, Agr Bpt, 1899, pp, 168,169, pi, 1) —^The 
manufacture at the Momohaki Experiment Station of stack silage is described and 
its suocessfhl feeding to steers reported. According to the author, when building 
the stack a piece of li or in. galvanized-iron pipe should be inserted horizontally. 
An ordinary thermometer can then be used to ascertain the temperature of the inte¬ 
rior of the stack. 

'^S^eet ensilage is made at a temperature ranging fVom 125 to 160^ F. A temper¬ 
ature higher than 160*^ should be avoided. Sour ensilage is made at a low tempera¬ 
ture, ranging from 85 to 125^. Sour ensilage is considered the best for milk produc¬ 
tion, sweet for fattening. The temperature is regulated by the pressure applied to 
the stack or silo. The greater the pressure, the less the temperature.’’ 

Feeding oom and Kafir, .T. Fields (Oklahoma Sta, Bpf, 1899,pp, 71-74), —Results 
obtained at the Kansas Station with Kafir corn are quoted as well as the principal 
conclusions obtained in digestion experiments with Kafir oom at the Oklahoma 
Station. These were abstracted from another publication (£. S. R., 11, p. 277). The 
composition of Kafir corn before and after passing through the digestive tract of 
steers is also reported. The author points ont that the small hard grains were but 
slightly affected by the digestive Juices. The author also suggests a system of 
nomenclature, based on current usage, for Kafir corn and Kafir corn products. 

The formation of fat in the animal body under the influence of phosphorus, 
J. Athanasiu (Arch, Physiol. [Pfliiger'\, 74 (1899), No, 11-1% pp. Sll-560), —Experi¬ 
mental work with discussion and an extended bibliography of the subject is given. 
This work is of interest since it bears on the question of the formation of fat from 
protein. 

On the formation of sugar from protein (glyoogen formation without glyco¬ 
gen) R. LitPiNE (Semaine Med., 19 (1899), No, 978, pp, 417-419), —A critical review 
of the subject with many citations and references to the literature. 

Differences in the ultimate composition and the experimental and calcu¬ 
lated thermal values of feed and feces, P. Schweitzer {Missouri Sta, Bpt, 1898, 
pp, 101,108), —The elementary composition and fuel value of timothy hay and a num¬ 
ber of samples of feces from steers fed this hay were determined. 

A proposal to establish a meter-gram-day system of notation for the unifi¬ 
cation of physiological measurements, .1. db Rry-Pailhade {Projet Witablissemmt 
dlun systkme meire-gramme-jour pour Vunifloation dee mesures physiologiques, Toulouse: 
Lagarde 4" Sehille, 1899, pp, 8). —In accordance with a recommendation made at the 
obngresB of physiologists in Cambridge, England, in 1898, the author has elaborated 
a system for the decimal notation of time. The suggested units are a centi^me, equal 
to 14 minutes and 34 seconds; a milli^me, equal to 1 minute and 26.4 seconds, and a 
oent-millihme, equal to 0.864 second. Esamples are given of the use of these units 
in expressing physiological observations which have to do with the expressions of 
values for a unit of time, such as food consumed, oxygen consumed and liberated, 
etc. A simple table is given for recalculating ordinary measurements of time to the 
proposed system. 

Bxperiment on rearing four kinds of cattle at Cookie Park, W. Somerville 
{County Councils Cumberland, Durham, and Northumberland, Tech, Education, Bpt, 7 
(1898), pp, 66-67 and 116), —The results obtained in crossing Polled Angus, Galloway, 



West Higlilaiid hettet to » Sliorthom Imll ftve reported in eome detail. In the 
outhor’e opinion praoticimy the eame reenlts were obtained with Shorthorn and Gal¬ 
loway oroeees; the Highland oroee ranked next, and the least eatisfaotory resolte 
were obtained with the Polled Angus cross. 

Calf rearing, W. Somerville {County CounciU Cumherland, JDurliam, and Norikum- 
herland, Tech, Education^ EpU 7 {1898), pp. 78, 7rf).—The following is recommended as 
a satisfactory feed for young calves: Flour, 1 part; ground flaxseed, 2 parts; ground 
linseed cake, 3 parts. Two and a half pounds of this mixture is considered a day's 
allowance for a calf. According to the author, it should be scalded with boiling 
water and sufficient water added to make 2 gal. It should be fed in 8 meals, a little 
salt and sugar being added before feeding. It is recommended that ^4t should grad¬ 
ually be made to take the place of new milk after the first fortnight." 

Calf rearing, W. Somerville {County CounciU Cumberland, Durham, and Korihum^ 
herland. Tech, Education, RpU 8 {1899), p. 9^).—Brief statements are made concerning 
the successful use of boiled linseed oil and codliver oil as a supplement to skim milk 
in feeding calves. ^ 

Raising young oattla, W. Somerville {County CounciU Cumberland, Durham, and 
Northumberland, Tech. Education, Rpt. 8 {1899), pp, 96, 97),—A. brief note on the cost 
of keeping 2 bullocks from birth until 17 months old and 4 heifer calves from birth 
until 23^ months old. 

Sheep breeding experiment, W. Somerville (County CounciU Cumberland, Dur¬ 
ham, and Northumberland, Tech, Education, Rpt, 7 (1898), pp, 61-^8, 112),—In 1897 
a breeding experiment was made with 30 Cheviot, 30 Black-faced, and 30 mule ewes. 
The Cheviots were bred to a Border-Leicester, the Black-faced to an Oxford, and 
the mules to a Suffolk ram. ^^The Cheviot has proved the most prolific and the 
Black-faced least so, but perhaps just because most prolific, the average weight of 
the Cheviot crosses is the lowest of the three. In this respect the mule crosses 
came out best." 

Sheep feeding, W. Somerville {County CounciU Cumberland, Durham, and North¬ 
umberland, Tech. Education, Rpt. 8 {1899), pp, 94, 95).—The value of turnips in addi¬ 
tion to pasture for sheep was tested for 8 weeks by W. T. Lawrence at Newton Rigg 
Penrith with 2 lots of 15 crossbred sheep. Both lots received a basal ration of i lb. of 
linseed cake, and ^ lb. of oats per head daily, with hay ad libitum. In addition lot 1 
was fed turnips and lot 2 was pastured. The average weight of the sheep in the 2 
lots at the beginning of the test was 98 lbs. and 102 lbs., respectively. Lot 1 made 
a total gain of 208 lbs. while lot 2 lost 30 lbs. The 2 lots consumed 410 and 300 lbs. 
of hay, respectively. 

The production of oroases and mongrels of the Yorkehire and Caaertana 
raoea of awine, S. Baldassarre {Ann, Regia Souola Superiore Agr, Portioi, 2. eer,, 1 
{1899),pp, 1-204,fige. 55).—This paper contains a historical account of the Yorkshire 
and Casertana races of swine, together with an elaborate discussion of experiments 
conducted in producing crosses and mongrels between these races. 

The results of the author’s experiments are summarized under the following 
heads: The effects of crossing upon the duration of gestation; upon fecundity; 
upon the growth, weight, and conformation of the body; upon the pigmentation of 
the skin; and upon the characters of the skull. 

The Penyouik experiments, J. C. Ewart {London: Adam ^ CharUe Black, 1899, 
pp, XCIII-\-177, fige, 34),—The author describes his experiments in crossing a 
zebra with mares, and discusses them in their bearing upon the theory of telegony 
and reversion. In an extended introduction the general subject is discussed at con¬ 
siderable length. 
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Tlie amoimt of food conaumod by a oow produoixig a laf^a 
quantity of milk and butter, W. B. Oady (Missouri 8ia, BpL 1896^ 
pp. 113-123). —A record was kept of the amount of food consumed by a 
Holstein cow during a 7-day milk and butter test. The oow weighed 
1450 lbs. and had been fresh 57 days at the beginning of the test. 
During the 7 days the cow consumed daily 15 lbs. of wheat bran, 3 
lbs. of old-process linseed meal, 13.31 lbs. of ground corn and oats, and 
an average of 39.24 lbs. of corn silage and 7.57 lbs. of clover hay. 

Analyses were made of the feeding stuffs, and a table shows the 
amount of total and digestible nutrients consumed. 

The food consumed during the test was valued at $1.78. The total 
yiel(i»of milk was 420.86 lbs., containing 16.32 lbs. of fat, calculated 
equivalent to 20,4 lbs. of butter. With milk at $1.05 per 100 lbs. or 
butter at 20 cts. per pound, the net profit is estimated at $2.64 or $2.30, 
respectively. A daily milk record of the oow for 55 days previous to 
the test is also given. 

A test of another oow, in which, however, the exact amount of food 
consumed was not determined, showed a net profit in 7 days of $2.70 
or $1.40, corresponding respectively to the prices of milk and butter 
given above. ^^It is very clear that even under this high feeding, in 
this case at least, cows of great milk-producing capacity were able to 
return a good net profit.” 

Feeding experiments and milk records, F. E. Emeby and J. hi. 

JoHNSOB (North Carolina Sta. Bui. 169, pp. 20). —Tabulated data show¬ 
ing the amount of food consumed and the yield of milk and fat are 
given, with comments, for 8 feeding experiments, conducted during 
1897 and 1898. The tests were made with from 1 to 5 cows, and 
extended over 3 or 4 periods of 10 days each. The yields of milk and 
fat were averaged from the records of the last 4 days of each period. 
Oom silage was fed with all the rations mentioned below. 

Wheat bran and rice bran were compared in rations containing, in 
addition, com bran and cotton-seed meal. The trial included 3 cows. 
The rice-bran ration was fed during the first and fourth periods and 
the wheat-bran ration during the second and third periods of the test. 
A greater yield of milk and fat was obtained on the rice-bran ration. 

In a second test wheat bran alone was fed to 2 cows during the 
first and third periods and rice bran alone during the second period. 
The conclusion is drawn that rice bran with silage is insufficient to 
make a properly balanced ration for a milch cow. 

A test with 2 cows was made of wheat bran vs. rice bran in combi¬ 
nation with cotton-seed meal. The wheat-bran ration was fed during 
the first and fourth periods and the rice-bran ration during the second 
and third. A greater yield of milk was obtained on the wheat-bran 



mikm. A slightly horger yield of fM on the rioo'bran iration is consid¬ 
ered within the limit of error. 

Wheat bran alone and a mixture of equal parts of wheat bran and 
wheat middlings were each fed to 2 cows during 2 periods, ^^This 
exx)eriment points to a decided gain in yields by the use of wheat mid¬ 
dlings in the ration when fed at the rate of 50 per cent.” 

A ration of wheat bran and cowpea meal, 2:1, in connection with 
silage, was compared with a similar ration containing about 3 lbs. of 
millet hay in addition. The first ration was fed to 4 cows during the 
first and fourth periods, and the millet-hay ration during the second 
and third. Four cows were used in the test. On the whole, the effect 
of the addition of millet hay was considered scarcely perceptible. 
During the fifth and sixth periods of the test cowpea meal and cotton¬ 
seed meal, fed in connection with wheat bran and silage, wef6 com¬ 
pared, with results favorable to cotton seed meal. The addition of 
green crimson clover to the cotton-seed meal ration during a following 
period showed no very marked results. 

Comparisons were made of mixtures of (1) wheat bran and cotton¬ 
seed meal, 2:1, with rice bran and cotton-seed meal, 2:1, and (2) wheat 
bran and cotton-seed meal, 2:1, with wheat middlings and cotton seed 
meal, 2:1. Each test was made with 1 cow and covered 4 periods. The 
tests indicated no marked difference in the feeding value of wheat bran 
as compared with rice bran and wheat bran as compared with wheat 
middlings when fed with one-half their weight of cotton-seed meal. 

A mixture of wheat bran and cotton-seed meal 2:1, was compared 
with wheat bran alone. Two cows were used and the test oovei*ed 4 
periods. During the first and fourth periods the grain mixture was fed, 
and during the second and third the bran alone.^ The results showed a 
difference of 4.75 x>6r cent for milk production and 13.51 per cent for fat 
production in favor of the mixture of wheat bran and cotton-seed meal 
over wheat bran alone. 

The record of the station herd from 1891 to 1899 is reviewed. The 
largest yield of milk was obtained in 1896, and averaged 5,672.6 lbs. for 
7 cows. 

Feeding cotton seed, ootton-seed meal, and corn to dairy cows, 

J. S. Mooee {Mississippi 8ta. Bui. 60ypp. 4-13 ).—Tests were conducted 
during two winters to determine the relative feeding value for dairy 
cows of cotton seed, cotton-seed meal, and corn-and-cob meal. Each 
test included 2 lots of 4 cows each and lasted 4 weeks. The 2 lots in 
each case received the same basal ration of peavine hay, silage, and 
wheat bran. The work is reported in tabular form and conclusions are 
drawn. 

Three tests were made comparing respectively 3, 3}, and 4 lbs. of 
cotton-seed meal with 6 lbs. of cotton seed. Cows fed the cotton seed 
gave a better yield of milk than cows fed 3 lbs. of cotton-seed meal, 
nearly the same as cows fed 3^ lbs., and a decidedly lower yield than 
cows/bd 4 lbs. of the meal. 
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In 2 tests a oomxmrison was made of cotton seed and oom-aadHM>b 
meal. Lot 1 in the drst test was fed 6 lbs. of corn-and-oob meal for 8 
weeks and 8 lbs. for the remaining week of the test. Lot 1 in the see* 
ond test was fed 8 lbs. of corn-and cob meal. Lot 2 in both tests 
received 6 lbs. of cotton seed. In neither test was the yield of milk 
from the cows fed corn and«cob meal equal to that from the cows fed 
cotton seed. 

Bations containing 3 and 3^ lbs. of cotton-seed meal and 6 and 8 lbs. 
of corn-and-cob meal, respectively, were compared in 3 tests. The 
ration containing 3 lbs. of cotton-seed meal gave the lowest yield of 
milk and the one containing 3^ lbs. the highest. A larger yield of milk 
was obtained from feeding 6 lbs. of com-aud-cob meal than from feed¬ 
ing 8 lbs. On the ration containing the larger quantity of meal the 
cows gained materially in weight with a decrease in milk flow. 

The author summarizes the results obtained regarding the relative 
value of the different feeding stuffs as follows: 

^^(1) One pound of cotton seed is equal to 1.17 lbs. of corn-and-oob meal (com 
meal), or to 0.58 lb. of cotton-seed meal. 

**(2) One pound of cotton-seed meal is equal to 1.71 lbs. of cotton seed, or 2 lbs. of 
corn-and-cob meal. 

One pound of corn-and-cob meal is equal to 0.50 lb. of cotton-seed meal, or 
0.85 lb. of cotton seed.^^ 

Influence of the feed on the quality of milk and butter, J. S. 

Moobe (Mississippi Sta, Bui. 60ypp. 14-^16 ).—In the feeding experiments 
noted above determination by the Babcock tester showed no changes 
in the fat content of the milk that could be ascribed to the different 
feeding stuff's used. 

The following statement is made relative to the effect of food on the 
butter fat: 

‘^The average melting ])Oint of butter made from cows fed 5 lbs. of cotton-seed 
meal a day, as determined by several tests made by this station, is 100.1^ F., while 
that from cows fed corn meal and wheat bran as a grain ration is 96.8^ F. The but¬ 
ter from the cotton-seed meal or cotton seed is therefore firmer and will stand ship¬ 
ment better during the summer months than will that made from cows receiving no 
cotton seed or meal.^^ 

In a study of the eff'ect of food on the (juality of butter the station 
herd was fed 2 weeks a ration containing 5 lbs. of cotton seed meal, 10 
lbs. of peavine hay, 20 lbs. of corn silage, and 4 lbs. of wheat bran. 
During a second period of 2 weeks 6 lbs, of cotton seed was substituted 
for the cotton-seed meal, and during a third period of the same length 
this was replaced by corn-and-cob meal. 

The butter made from the milk obtained during the last 2 days of 
each experiment was scored by experts. The results are given by the 
author as follows: 

^^The batter made from the herd when it was getting cotton seed scored 96 points 
oat of a possible hundred, which was the same score as that made by the batter 
from the herd getting oorn-and-oob meal. The score of the butter made from tho 
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bord g«ttti(ig ootton^Mcd meal was 95^ points. Thera is each a slight dilfaianoe 
between the eooree that the quality is practioally the tame for the different feeds. 
The quality of the butter was not injured by feeding as much as 5 lbs. of ootton-«eed 
meal or 6 lbs. of seed.*' 

Feeding experiments with pumpkins for milch cows, 0. Mom- 

SBN {Milch Ztg.^ 29 {1900)^ No. pp. 6 ^ 7 ).—Pumpkins and mangel>wur- 
zels in rations otherwise alike were compared in an experiment with 
one cow. The test covered 3 periods, the first extending over several 
weeks and the second and third lasting S days each. The pumpkins 
were fed during the second period. The yields of milk, fat, and total 
solids are given for each milking during the last 3 days of the differ¬ 
ent periods. On pumpkins the average daily yield of milk was lower, 
but the yield of fat was higher than during the other 2 periods. The 
percentage of solids as well as of fat was also higher in the second 
period. The test is considered as showing that pumpkins are a useful 
food for milch cows and that they produce more fat than the same 
quantity of mangel wurzels. 

The relation of food to fat, L. Anderson {New York Cor- 
nell Sta. Bui. 173^ pp. 43j dgms. 6 ).—The author summarizes 44 experi¬ 
ments by various investigators concerning the relation of food to the 
fat content of milk, and reports 2 experiments with rations having 
different nutritive ratios, and 1 with rations containing varying quan¬ 
tities of palm-nut meal. The 44 experiments are classified, in answer 
to the question as to whether the percentage of fat in the milk was 
apparently increased by the food, as follows: 


Numhet' of expef'tmenls in which the fat content was increased hy feeding. 



Tea. 

No. 

Atenden¬ 
cy to 
increase. 

Feeding fat .. .... 

4 

8 

1 

Feeding protoin and mixed loodfl .. .. _ __ __ 

3 

20' 

8 

Feeding wateiy foods .-_-_ _ 


2 


Feeding niolassus proparatiouH. ................. 

3 





Total . 

10 

JO 

4 




the 4 experiments where the fat in the food increaBed the proportion of milk 
fat, one reports bo great a reduction in the > leld aB to make such feeding unprotitable. 
The noted experiment of Soxhlet, whereby he increaBed the percentage of milk fat 
by feeding the cows oil emiilsified m the drinking water (E. 8. R., 8, p. 1016), has been 
repeated many times by other experimenterB, but none of them, so far as we know, 
have reached a similar result. The piotein foods which increased the percentage of 
fat were palm>nut meal and sugar meal The molasses preparations may owe their 
power to increase the iat content of milk to their rather abnormal character.*' 

The first experiment reported by the author was conducted by J. M. 
Johnson and extended from November 6,1895, to April 7,1896. Three 
lots of 3 cows each were fed from S to 10 lbs. per day of grain mixtures 
composed of linseed meal and oat chop, with and without gluten feed 
and cotton-seed meal or corn meal, together with com silage and clover 
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hay Aht lots A and B, and com ailage and timothy h^ ftnr lot 0. She 
grain mixture was constant for each lot* The nutritive ratios of the 
8 rations were: Lot A, 1:4.5| lot 1:6; and lot 0,1:9. 

The second experiment was conducted by the author and lasted from 
November 11,1896, to April 13,1897. With the exception of one cow 
the same lots were used as in the first experiment. The lots received 
8 to 12 lbs. per day of grain mixtures composed of wheat bran and com 
meal or cotton>seed meal, with and without gluten meal or linseed 
meal. The coarse fodder was, as before, corn silage with clover or 
timothy hay. The nutritive ratios were: Lot A, 1:4.3; lot B, 1:5.7; 
and lot C, 1:9.3. In both experiments each lot received mangel-wurzels 
in addition for a i)ortion of the period. 

Tables give the average weekly record of food consumed and milk 
and fat produced by each lot during the 2 experiments. The data are 
also shown by means of diagrams and are discussed. Omitting the 
first 2 weeks of each experiment, the average x>ercentages of fat for 
periods of 4 weeks each for the 3 lots during the 2 experiments are 
shown in the following table: 

Fat content of milk of cows fed narrotv, mediumt and wide rations. 



First experiment. 

Second experiment. 


Lot A, 

Lot B, 

Lot C, 

Lot A, 

Lot B, 

Lot C, 


narrow 

medium 

wide 

narrow 

medium 

wide 


ration. 

ration. 

ration 

ration. 

ration. 

ration. 


Per cent. 

Per eent. 

Per cent 

Per eent 

Per eent 

Per eent. 

First four weeks.... 

3 46 

3.40 

3 47 

3 20 

8.77 

8 03 

Second foar weeks. 

8. 2» 

8 U 

3 32 

8 24 

8 44 

8.85 

Third four weeks.. .. 

8 44 

3.87 

8 27 

8 28 

8 47 

4.07 

Fourth four weeks. 

8.54 

3 55 

3 47 

8 28 

3.40 

4.07 

Fifth four weeks........................ 

3.68 

3 65 

8 68 

8.34 

3 56 








the first experiment there was an increase from the beginning to the end with 
each lot of about two-tenths of one per cent of fat. In the second experiment this 
increase was about one-tenth of one per cent. . . . 

<<Taking both experiments into account, it would seem that the medium ration had 
a more favorable influence upon the continued production of milk and total butter 
fat than either the wide or narrow rations. Yet, if individual cases are considered, 
we find Belva 2d, on the narrow ration, holding out in her milk flow during both 
years as well as, or better than, any of the cows on the medium ration.” 

The effect of the palm-iiut meal upon the percentage of fat in milk 
Vas studied in a trial conducted by G. N. Lauman. The experiment 
included 2 lots of 3 cows each and lasted 2 weeks. In addition to corn 
silage and hay, lot 1 was fed a grain mixture of palm-nut meal, gluten 
feed, and wheat bran, 2:2:1, and lot 2 a mixture of palm-nut meal, 
gluten feed, cotton-seed meal, and wheat bran, 4:3:2:1. The quantity 
fed lot 1 was constant throughout the experiment, while that fed lot 2 
was increased several times. The nutritive ratio for lot 1 was 1:6; 
that for lot 2 varied from 1:5.16 to 1:4.64. A table gives the record 
of each cow during the experimental period and also for the 6 weeks 
preceding and following, when the grain mixture consisted of gluten 
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ootton^seedi&aal, and wlieat bran« S:2:l. Ayerages are giyen in 
the following table: 


Fat oontent of millc of individual oow$ on different rations. 



Lot 1. 


Lot 2. 



Gllsta 

ISTether- 

land. 

Gem Val¬ 
entine. 

Molllo 

Mabel 2d 

Ruby 

Sadie. ) 

tTtual ntiaii: 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Fix»t ttiree weeks. 

8.06 

3.39 

5.28 

6.00 

2.98 

2.92 

3 94 

3 77 


8 21 
8,63 

beoond tbree weeks. 

3.67 

Palm-nut meal ration: 

Pint three weeks. 

8.32 

3 64 

5.80 

5.80 

3 27 

3 45 

4.32 

4 35 

3.26 

3.27 

3.28 

8.58 

Second tbree weeks. 

Usnal ration: 

First three weeks. 

3 47 

5.80 

5.84 

8.31 
8.30 

3.78 

4.03 

3.00 

3.14 

2.92 

8.48 

Second tbree weeks.' 


i 


'^Taking everything into consideratiou, we do not feel warranted in saying that 
the feeding of palm-nut meal increased the percentage of fat in the milk. . . . There 
were variations in the fat content of the milk, hut no more nor greater than when 
the food of the cows was unchanged/’ 

The importance of bacterial tests in the scmitary supervision 
of milk supplies, M. O. Laiohton (Science^ n. ser.^ 11 {1900)^ Ko. 273^ 
p, 461 ).—In a paper read before the Society of American BacteriologiRts, 
1899, the author reported bacterial teats of the milk from 17 dairies in 
the vicinity of Montclair, N. J., for a period of 3 years ended June, 
1899. Only the number of germs per cubic centimeter was determined. 
On the basis of the results for 3 years the dairies were grouped into 
3 classes, according to the germ content of the milk, i. e., (1) dairies 
haying an average below 15,000 per cubic centimeter, (2) those between 
40,000 and 70,000, and (3) those above 180,000. The dairies of class 1 
were of the most improved type in which utmost cleanliness prevailed. 
Those of class 2 were poorly equipped, although the owners plainly 
endeavored to do their utmost with the crude means at hand, but were 
unable to provide proper sanitary appliances to aid them. Those of 
class 3 had neither good equipment nor good intentions, ignorance and 
indifference combining to produce an unwholesome product. As a 
result of the publication of the results from year to year, no less than 
a dozen unworthy dairymen have found their business unprofitable. 
In addition to this several dairies have undergone a complete change 
in construction and in methods of production, and the supply as a 
whole has been raised to a high standard of purity.^' 

Turbine Babcock testers, the cause of some incorrect tests, 
F. W. WOLL {Hoard^s Dairyman^ 31 {1900)^ No. 4, pp. 74, 75).-—Chem¬ 
ical analysis of samples of milk preserved with potassium bichromate 
gave results uniformly from 0.1 to 0.3 per cent lower than the Babcock 
test. An investigation was made of the cause of this variation. The 
fiat extraction was continued in some cases for 18 hours without bring¬ 
ing the results up to those obtained by the Babcock test. The error 
was then looked for in the steam turbine tester used. A comparison 
of bheminal analjrsis and hand testers gave practically the same 
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results, while tests of the same milks in nearly all of a nnmW of Ms 
bine testers were higher. Bottles which had given results in hand 
testers agreeing with chemical analysis were placed in turbine testers 
and whirled for a few minutes, the efthct being to increase the reading 
from 0.1 to 0.2. With rich milk and cream the disagreement was still 
more marked. 

The high results with the turbine testers are considered as folly 
explained by the expansion of the fat at the high temperatures at 
which readings are taken. The temperature in the tester was often 
found to reach 200^ F. In the use of such testers it is recommended 
that before readings are taken the fat be allowed to cool to 140^ F. by 
placing the bottles in water of that temperature, or by leaving the cover 
off the machine for a few minutes. The only advantage of a very high 
temperature, as stated, is that the readings may be postponed a little 
longer. The following disadvantages are pointed out: 

*'Tho readings [at high temperatures] are never perfectly clear and distinct, 
there lieing al ways more or less black floccnlent matter in or directly below the fat 
ooluinn, oi foam on top of it; the bottles are very hot and therefore diffionlt to han¬ 
dle as taken out of the tester, and owing to the rapid cooling of the bottles when 
taken out the fat column will sink perceptibly in the neck of the bottles, thus ren¬ 
dering the reading moie uncertain.'^ 

Dairying, J. Firlds {Oklahoma Sta. Ept. 1899, pp. 8tS4 ),—Popnlar notes based on 
previous publications of the station are giTenon making butter, feeding dairy cows, 
and establishing creameries. 

Breeding and care of cows, A. Sciihid {Molk, Zig., 14 (1900), Nob. 9, pp. ISS, 
184; 10, pp. 149, 1/iO ).—Various phases of the subject are disciisBed aud variations in 
the food constituteuts of crops grown on different soils and under varying conditions 
are noted. 

Cost of wintering the beef herd, E. R. Lloyd (MisaisBippi Sta, Bui. 60, pp. 
SS-S5 ).—Data are given relative to the cost of feeding a herd of 25 cows and 1 bull 
ff*om November 25,1898, to March 15, 1899. The daily ration consisted of Sf lbs. of 
cotton-seed meal and 9f lbs. of cotton-seed hulls, in addition to mixed hay. The cost 
of feed was $152.92 and labor $8.10. The manuie was valued at $87.63, leaving a 
net cost of $73.39 for the feed and care of the herd for 135 days. Omitting 2 cows, 
the herd made an average gain from January 10 to February 10 of 12.7 lbs., andfrom 
February 10 to March 17 of 2 lbs. 

Falm-nnt cake and cocoanut cake as feeding stuffs for milch cows, Tancr]£ 
(Landtv. Wohnbl. Schleswig-Holstein, 50 (1900), No. 9, pp. 145-148 ).—The author dis¬ 
cusses the character, composition, and relative feeding value and cost of palm-nut 
cake and cocoanut cake, noting briedy the results of several experiments. Palm- 
nut cake is considered an excellent feeding staff for milch cows when fed not to 
exceed 4 lbs. daily. At that rate it increases the fat content of the milk and gives 
the butter a pleasant flavor. When fed in larger quantities the butter becomes 
hard and tallowy. It is thought especially suited to feeding with roots. Cocoanut 
cake gives similar results except that its influence upon the hardness of the butter 
is not so marked. 

Milk averages, G. D. Macdouoald (Aha, in British Med. Jour,, 1900, No. 8066, p. 
1848 ).—The author, who is the public analyst for Dundee, has published some curves 
showing the variations in the monthly average composition of 12,069 samples of 
milk examined from July, 1897, to February, 1900. The average for all the samples 
was 12.50 per cent of total solids, 3.82 of fat, and 8.68 of solids-iiot-fat. The ourves 
show little regularity in the variation for different months, except that in the months 
of August and September the solids-not-fat were generally very low* 
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▼ttrlMoiui la tiia qaallty of lattki P, DaoHAMsaa (Ind, Laii„ tS (t900)f No, ii, 
f§, 90 ),— ^Difforenoes in the oompoeition of the first and last milk drawn and 
▼ariations due to gestation^ spaying, indiv^idnality, breed, etc., are briefly discussed. 

Inflnenoe of mloro-organiams on milk, Duclaux (/nd. Lait,f 95 {1900), No, 9, 
pp, 6S, 66), —The action of certain micro-organisms on the casein of milk is discussed. 
In one experiment aerobic bacteria increased the soluble casein in the milk from 0.4 to 
1.89 per cent. Tyroihrix ienuia in milk containing 3.90 per cent of casein rendered 
2.57 per cent soluble. In another experiment all the casein in milk which had been 
subjected to the prolonged action of fungi passed through a porcelain filter. 

Testing akim milk, E. H. Farrington {Board'$ Dairyman, 51 {1900), No, 15, p, 
696), —In testing skim milk by the Babcock method, high speed and a high temiier- 
ature are considered essential for the best results. A temperature of 200^ F. is not 
thought too high. 

Milk production and distribution from the standpoint of public health, J. 

Teddik {Feterinarian, 7S {1900), No, 865, pp, 96-86), —A general discussion of the 
question, with recommendation of systematic inspection of dairy cows, application 
of tuberculin test, and exclusion of reacting animals. 

The manufacture of butter in Canada, G. Appry {Ind, Lait,, 95 {1900), No, 16, pp, 
191,199), —Brief popular notes on methods. 

Seasonable notes on cheese making, J. A. Ruddick {Nmo Zealand Dept, Agr,, 
Dairying Service Leaflet, 1900, No, 14, pp, 8), —Brief notes on salting and pressing and 
on defects in cheese due to faulty methods of manufacture. 

Faults in manufacture and diseases of cheese, A. Poitkriau {Ind. Lait,, 95 {1900), 
No, 17, pp, 199, ISO ),—Defects in cheese are noted as resulting from the use of tainted 
milk or from unfavorable conditions during the process of manufacture, and means 
of prevention are briefly discussed. 

Bffeot of temperature in curing cheese, R. W. Straiton {Amer, Cheeeemaker, 15 
{1900), No, 169, p, 6), —In experiments conducted at the Ontario Agricultural College 
in 1899, cheeses from the same curd were cured in three rooms. The temperature of 
room 1 was kept at 60^ by the use of ice. The temperature of room 2 was controlled 
by subearth ducts and averaged 65^. No control was used in room 3, which bad an 
average temperature during the season of over 69°. The average percentage of 
shrinkage for 4 weeks of cheese in room 1 was 2.79; in room 2, 3.14, and in room 3, 
4.14 per cent. The cheese cured at the lower temperature was decidedly superior in 
flavor and texture. 

Faults of Gruybre cheese, C. Martin {Ind, Lait., 95 {1900), No, 11, pp. SI, 89). — 
A fault of this cheese, designated ^^lainage’’ and characterized by cracks in the 
cheese, is described and means of avoiding it are indicated. 

The manufacture of condensed milk, Hittchkr {Molk. Ztg,, 14 {1900), No. 7, 
pp, 98-100; Milch, Ztg,, 99 {1900), No, 9, pp, 189-184). —An historical and descriptive 
account of the manufacture of condensed milk. 

Gkirman laws relating to margaxin, G. Full and M. Rbutrr {Die deuteoher Mar- 
garinegeeetzgebang, naoh dem Beiohegeeetz hetreffend den Verkehr mit liuttei*, Kdee, 
Sokmalz und deren Ereatzmitteln vom 15 Juni 1897, Berlin: Paul Parey, 1899, pp, 156 ),— 
Laws of some of the States of Germany relative to the manufacture and sale of 
butter, cheese, lard, and their substitutes, with detailed technical directions for the 
analysis and testing of each. 


VETEBINAEY SCIENCE AMD PRACTICE. 

Report of tlie beoteriologist, 0. E. Marshall {Michigan Sta. Rpt. 
1898, pp. 135-138 ).—This report covers the subjects of tuberculosis, 
crown gall in peaches, gassy cheese, suspected hog cholera, and clean¬ 
liness in milking. 
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Stadias upon the determiDatioii of normal temperatares of 
been continued. The station has not so far detected any infeotimiwess 
in milk taken from cows condemned for tnberoalosis, althongh numer- 
ons tests have been made. Studies are being prosecuted to determine 
the possibility of infection by urine and feces from tuberculous animals, 
as well as along lines of curative treatment and eradication of tubercu¬ 
losis from the college herd. 

All attempt is being made to discover the cause of crown gall in 
peaches, and this matter is being studied at Bangor, Mich., where the 
disease prevails to a considerable extent. 

The organism which causes gas production in cheese has been isolated, 
and further studies will be made upon it. 

In an outbreak of supposed hog cholera on the college farm, as well 
as in similar outbreaks in other parts of the State, it was found impos¬ 
sible to isolate the hog-cholera germ. These outbreaks are believed to 
be due to local conditions of climate and food. 

A study is being made of the edect upon milk of greater cleanliness 
in the process of milking. 

Report of the director of the stock institute, C. J. Pound 

{Queensland Dept Agr. Rpt 1898-99^ pp, 96--115 ).—A brief report is 
made on the work of the institute in furnishing virus for protective 
inoculation against pleuro pneumonia. Numerous experiments were 
conducted in producing immunity against Texas fever. At the Indoo- 
roopilly Experiment Station 38 immune steers and heifers are kept for 
the purpose of furnishing blood for inoculation. Becords are kept as 
to the amount of blood drawn from each animal. In some inoculation 
experiments a considerable loss was experienced, and the cause of this 
loss is discussed by the author. A few cases of temporary insuscepti¬ 
bility to Texas fever were found, and in several instances more than 
one inoculation was necessary. The question of a possible hereditary 
immunity was studied by means of the following experiment: Three 
pregnant heifers inoculated at the same time showed a pronounced 
temperature reaction, but later recovered completely. When the calves 
from these heifers became yearlings they were inoculated with the 
blood of recovered animals. All of them developed high fever tem¬ 
peratures. This evidence indicates that immunity to Texas fever is 
%iot inherited. 

Observations were made for the purpose of determining the duration 
of immunity, and the results obtained indicate that the duration varies 
from 1 to 2^ years. It is found that virulent blood from animals in a 
high state of fever produces serious consequences when injected into 
healthy animals. Numerous experiments were conducted in reference 
to dips and di[>ping methods. The author states that he has found no 
dipping method which is certain to destroy the ticks in all stages of 
their existence which does not at the same time affect the animals 
unfavorably. The use of arsenic in the destruction of ticks is 
discouraged. 
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Obserrations ware made on the alfeota of low temperatarea on tickSi 
during which 300 folly developed female ticks were placed in a glass 
capsule and kept at a temperature of F. Every 24 hours 40 ticks 
were removed and kept in the temperature of the room. All ticks 
which were removed before the fifth day remained alive and laid the 
usual number of eggs. After 6 days’ freezing a number were found 
dead, and all were destroyed by 7 days’ foeezing. The entire progeny 
of 5 ticks, numbering 10,000 larvm, were placed in a tube and kept at 
the same temperature as in the previous experiment. All of the larvm 
remained alive until the third day. On the fourth about half of them 
were dead and by the sixth day all had perished. 

The author gives a report of investigations of tuberculosis, with notes 
on the disease in pigs, sheep, goats, and birds. A brief account is given 
of the results obtained by the tuberculin test, and the author discusses 
the problem of heredity and acquired susceptibility to tuberculosis. 

Brief notes are given on blackleg and on the use of the bacillus of 
chicken cholera in destroying rabbits and of the bacillus of mouse 
typhus in the destruction of mice. 

Appended to this report an account is given of investigations carried 
out by J. S. Hunt, Government pathologist. These investigations 
include experiments to determine how ticks acquire their virulence. 
The results of these experiments indicate that nonvirulent ticks do not 
become infected with the organism of Texas fever from the soil, but 
that the infection of the ticks is always due to their living upon diseased 
cattle. A brief account is given of the effects of a large number of 
ticks upon cattle in producing so-called “ tick worry.” Further experi¬ 
ments were conducted on the question of inherited immunity against 
Texas fever. The calves of recovered cows gave a high fever reaction 
when inoculated with the blood of recovered animals, thus furnishing 
further evidence that immunity is not inherited. 

A further investigation was made upon the cause of rickets, and the 
author concludes that this disease is produced by eating species of 
Macrozamia. 

Annual report of the Board of Cattle Commissioners of Massa¬ 
chusetts, A. Peters et al (Bpt. Bd. Cattle Com,Massachusetts^ 1899jpp, 
d^).^This report contains an account of tuberculosis, glanders, rabies, 
symptomatic anthrax, actinomycosis, infectious mammitis, and swine 
diseases occurring in the State of Massachusetts. Notes are given on 
various features of the quarantine and other regulations of the board. 

In regard to tuberculosis the authors make the following recom¬ 
mendations: The maintenance of a quarantine against diseased cattle 
from adjoining States, the annual inspection by local inspectors of the 
animals in the State, and the testing of entire herds so far as the 
fonds of the board of commissioners will allow. 

It is reported that glanders has been unusually prevalent in the 
State during the past year. Detailed notes are given on the number 
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of siiq[>ec1:ed horses which have been tested and the nuxnbssr destroyed# 
Several outbreaks of rabies occurred in different parts of the State 
during the year. There was an outbreak of symptomatic anthrax in 
Ashburuham. The legislature added actinomycosis to the list of con¬ 
tagious diseases, and under the law the cattle commission is empowered 
to kill animals which are suffering from this disease without appraisal 
or the payment of indemnity. Two cases are reported of actinomycosis 
in the mammary gland, which were mistaken for tuberculosis until a 
microscopic examination was made. A few cases of hog cholera were 
noted, and one supposed outbreak of hog cholera was found to be due 
to feeding swill from hotels. 

Abortion, W. T. Lawrence {County Councils Cumberland^ Durham^ 
and Northumberland^ Tech. Education^ Bpi. 7 {1898)^ p. 76). —This dis¬ 
ease b^jiig somewhat prevalent on the experimental farm, pregnant 
cows were treated with internal doses of carbolic acid from March 16 
to May 20. The daily dose was ^ oz. of carbolic acid mixed with a 
dessert-spoonful of glycerin and water and fed with moistened bran. 
Three out of the eight cows thus treated aborted. On June 18 the 
stables were whitewashed with hot lime and carbolic acid and the floors 
treated with a strong solution of copper sulphate. On August 9 was 
begun a treatment of the hind quarters of each pregnant cow with 
Nocard’s solution, and this was continued for two months. Three out 
of seven cows thus treated aborted. 

Another experiment was tried during which the aborted calf and 
afterbirth were carefully removed, the hind quarters of the cow washed 
with Nocard’s solution, and a quantity of the solution was thrown on 
the floor around the cow. This process was continued for three months 
or as long as any discharge continued to appear. Two cows which 
aborted in one stable, and one in another stable, were treated in this 
way and no case of abortion has since occurred. 

Contribution to the knowledge of actinomycosis, J. Bbault 
(Arch. Barasit.j 2 (1899)^ No, d^pp, 535-547j Jigs. 6). —A case of human 
actinomycosis, which developed in extensive ulcerations of the arm, is 
described and illustrated. The ordinary iodin treatment was given, 
the doses being gradually increased. At the end of 8 weeks, the dose 
had reached the size of 4 gm. per day. At the beginning of the treat- 
„ment local injections of iodid of silver were used. 

From bacteriological material obtained in this case, the author made 
numerous cultures, and notes are given upon the behavior of the 
organism when grown on different culture media. Inoculations were 
made with pure cultures in the skin, pleura, tongue, and gums of rats, 
guinea pigs, and rabbits. One guinea pig, which was inoculated in 
the pleura, died after 8 days. In all the other cases the animals survived 
and showed no pathological symptoms, although they were carefully 
reserved for several months. Two cases of intraperitoneal inoculations 
are recorded in detail. The one case was in a rabbit, the other in a 
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^IfmptomB of genmii peiitonitiii* In both oaoes antil within a few daya 
before death, no symptoms of disease coaid be noticed. Oarefol poBU 
mortem examinations were made on both these animals and all the 
symptoms of peritonitis were present. The organism in question was 
found to be present in the purulent material. 

ftaport on an investigation with regard to the value of tuber¬ 
culin as a test of the presence of tuberculosis in cattle, J. M. 
Young- and J. S. H. Walker {Univ. of Aberdeen Dept Agr.^ I899y 
pp, 18). —In this article the authors report the results obtained by the 
use of the tuberculin test upon 240 cattle and a subsequent post-mortem 
examination of all these animals. The animals upon which these obser¬ 
vations were made were killed for market use and the authors obtained 
permission to apply the tuberculin test before they were slaughtered and 
to conduct a post-mortem examination in each case. The post-mortem 
examinations presented clear evidence of tuberculosis in every animal 
which had reacted to the tuberculin test. It was found also that a 
considerable number were tuberculous which had not reacted to the 
tuberculin test. These cases were either in the very earliest stages or 
in rather advanced stages of tuberculosis. Thirty one and seven- 
tenths per cent of all animals examined were found to be tuberculous. 
It was found m this study that tuberculin loses its virulence when 
kept for any great length of time. 

A number of the auimals upon which observations were made were 
heifers two years of age. Of the heifers lO.C per cent were tubercu¬ 
lous while 54.5 per cent of the cows were tuberculous. The cows were 
of an average age of 7^ years. Almost 10 per cent of the cows had 
tuberculous udders and 16 per cent of the tuberculous cows had tuber¬ 
culosis of the udder. The authors concluded that tuberculosis of the 
udder occurs more frequently than is generally supposed. 

The diagnosis of glanders, A. Dedyulin {Arch, Vet Nauk^ St 
retersbvrg, 29 {1899), No. 12, II,pp. 565’-570 ).—Bnet notes are given on 
the reliability of the inoculation of guinea pigs, of the examination of 
the submaxillary glands, the moculatiou of cats, and the use of inallein 
in the diagnosis of glanders. It has been asserted that the blood of 
glanderous horses always contains the glanders bacillus in the plasma 
or blood corpuscles, or both. 

Ill order to test this method for diagnosing glanders, the author made 
a bacteriological investigation of the blood of 15 horses which were suf¬ 
fering from various lonns of glanders. All these horses undoubtedly 
had glanders as was evidenced by clinical symptoms and by reaction 
to mallein. Some of the horses had been tested with mallein at 4 dif¬ 
ferent times and had reacted on each occasion. Glanders bacillus was 
not found in the blood. Two of the horses seemed to be more interest¬ 
ing cases than the others, and the author gives a detailed account of 
the study of the blood from these 2 cases. The first one was a 12-year- 
864—No. 11-7 
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old trotting horse with no clinical symptcMiis of glanders, with a foad 
appetite and good general appearance. The horse had been nnder 
observation for 3 years. There had been a nasal discharge, but this 
had ceased. Mallein injections bad been given at 4 different times, and 
a decided reaction had been manifested each time. A detailed record 
of the temperature of this and the other case is given. The second 
case was a large work horse 8 years of age with a pronounced nasal 
form of glanders. 

The statement has been made in connection with the assertion that 
the glanders bacillus is found in the blood of glanderous horses, that 
the number of bacilli is much increased daring the temperature reac¬ 
tion to the mallein test. In the case of both these horses, therefore, 
the author examined the blood from the jugular vein at other times and 
also at.the height of the temperature reaction. It was not only sub¬ 
jected to bacteriological examination, but various culture media and 
also cats were inoculated. No evidence was obtained of glanders bacil¬ 
lus in the blood. The culture media remained sterile and the cats, 
although kept under observation for 30 days, did not develop cases of 
glanders. 

Disease among horses, L. L. Lewis (Oklahoma Sta. Rpt 1899j pp. 
39,40), —A disease which was especially prevalent among horses in the 
western portion of Oklahoma was found to be confined to horses which 
were feeding upon grama grass {liouteloua oligostachya) in pastures. 
The seeds of this grass were largely replaced by smut ( Ustilago bouteU 
ouw). Horses which were not allowed to feed in pastures were not 
affected by the disease. As remedies the author used potassium 
bromid, chloral, atropine, and cold packs upon the head, as the case 
required. Most of the cases, however, ran a short course and were 
incurable. The symptoms and conditions found upon post-mortem 
indicated an infiammation of the brain, bloody serum being found upon 
the cerebral membranes. 

Treatment of diseases by light ( U, S. Consular Rpts,, 6S (1900), No, SJS, pp, 191 
192), — A brief report od the Fmsen Light Institute in Copenhagen and upon the 
effectiveness of light lays in the destruction of micro-organisms. 

Notes on the inoculation of horses for the preparation of antiplague serum, 
S. N. Kanina ( Veterinarian, 73 (1900), No, 866, pp, 75-31), — A discussion of the tech¬ 
nique of this method, together with notes on experiments with a number of horses. 
A bibliography of the subject is added to the article. 

A short course in special pathology and therapeutios of the internal dis¬ 
eases of the domestic animals, K. M. Holtzman {KratMi Kurs ohastnoi patologii 

terapix vnutrennikh holyeznex domashnxkh zhivotnuikh, Kazan, 1900,2, ed,,pt, 1, pp, 97, 
figs, 15 ),— ^Nine lectures on the various diseases of the heart and blood vessels. 

CBstrldse, and their economic importance, A. Brroman (Svensk, Vet, Tidskr,, 4 
(1899) f No, 10, pp, 4SS--446), —Biological and economic notes on species of Hypoderma 
and Gastrophilus affecting domestic animals. 

Actinomycosis, D. WuLFF (Berl, TUrdrztl. Wohnsohr, (1900), No, S,pp, 15^17), —A 
study of the relative frequency of infection by various channels, such as the mouth, 
respiratory apparatus, alimentary tract, and skin, together with an account of the 
frequency of the infection of man with actinomycosis and the necessity of meat 
inspection. o 
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. Ocmtaglotts agiOftOtiA* T. MA2Hi>nAKOir ( Tat. ^ (18^), No, 2^ pp, 25^27), 

Aoompwmtiira tudycrf antfanttunuc •obatano— lit the dog and rabbit, O. Bail 
iConihl, Boki, u. Par,, 1, Aht,, 27 {1900), No, l,pp, 10~21),~-Tho author carried on a 
number of expcrlmciits during which it was shown that the hehaTior of the anthrax 
haoUlns toward cells and sera of the snsceptible rabbit differed in a striking manner 
ftom its behavior toward the same materials from the more resistant organism of 
the dog. It would appear from these experiments that the relationship between 
anthrax bacillus and antipathetic snbstances is not so simple as has been assumed, 
and probably the theories of Metschnikoff, Baumgarten, and Buchner can not be 
maintained without considerable qnaliiioation. 

BmphysematotiB anthrcuc, Z. G. Pukhalski {Arch, Vet, Nauk, St, Peterehurg, 29 
(1899), No. 12, II, pp, 583-589), —The author's observations on this disease were begun 
in 1890. The course of the disease is always uniform. The attack is sndden with 
development of high fever, swellings on various parts of the body, difficult locomo¬ 
tion, lameness, a fall of the temperature, collapse, and death within 3 days from the 
beginning of the attack. 

A bacteriological study was made of material taken from the swelling. The 
author believes, as a result of these investigations, that this disease is distinct from 
ordinary anthrax. 

Bovine distemper, C. McCulloch {Virginia Sta, Bui. 95, pp. 145-151), —This bul¬ 
letin contains brief notes on the history, etiology, symptoms, course, pathology, prog¬ 
nosis, and treatment of bovine distemper. 

Contagious keratitis, P. Bichkv (Vet. Sbirka, 7 (1898), No. 10, pp, 227-229). —A 
solution of potassic permanganate, 1 to 2 per cent, was found effective as a wash. 

Further investigationB into the etiology of pleuro-pneumonia, Nocard et al 
{Veiet*inarian, 73 {1900), No. 865, pp. 36-43), —Experimental investigations with pre¬ 
ventive inoculation against this disease. 

Rabies in cattle, W. Eddy (Jour, Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch., 20 (1899), No. 12, 
pp, 787-790), —A study of an outbreak of rabies which was traced to the bites of a 
rabid dog. 

Texas fever (Oklahoma Sta. Rpt. 1899, pp. 74, 75), —A brief restatement of some of 
the results which were published in Bulletin 39 of the station (E. S. R., 11, p. 391).' 

Veterinary work, L. A. Mkuiull {Utah Sta. Rpt. 1809, pp. 29-36, Jlge. 2). —Brief 
notes on the tuberculin tost, together with a general account of the use of black¬ 
leg vaccine and practical directions for preparing and applying it. 

The thermal death point of the tubercle bacilli in milk and some other 
fluids, T. Smith (Jour. Expt. Med., 4 (1899), No. 2,pp. 217-233). —In these experiments 
tubercular material of human and bovine origin was used. The results may be 
stated as follows: The tubercle bacillus in suspension in distilled water, normal salt 
solution, or bouillon and milk, is destroyed at a temperature of 60° C. in from 15 to 
20 minutes. When the tubercle bacillus is suspended in milk, the pellicle which 
forms during the exposure at 60° C. may contain live bacilli after one hour. 

Some measures lessening the infection and spread of tuberculosis, S. 0. 
Jones (Jour, Tuberouloeia, 2 (1900), No. 1, pp.1-5), —Recommends the careful inspec¬ 
tion of daily cattle and milk. 

Differential clinical diagnosis of pulmonary emphysema with chronic bron¬ 
chitis and of pulmonary tuberoulosis of the second stage in cattle, G. Moussu 
(Reo. Med. Vet. Paris, 8. aer., 7 (1900), No. 1, pp, 5-12). —A study of the symptoms by 
means of which the two diseases may be distinguished. 

Differential diagnosis between tubercolosis and swine plague, S. Nystedt 
{Svenak. Vet. Tidakr., 4 (1899), Noe. 9, pp, 393-403; 10, pp. 430-433). —Tlie author dis¬ 
cusses in a critical manner the literature of this subject and gives in detail the 
clinical symptoms and poat-mortem findings in a number of cases of tuberculosis 
and swine plague in hogs. 

Fost-moxtem of tuberculous guinea pigs {Agr. Student, 6 (1899), No, 1, p, 10 ),— 
Notes on the poet-mortem findings In guinea pigs which had been inoculated with 
materitl flrom old encapsuled abcesses of tuberculous cattle. 
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3ro. ItSSf pp, 5/^4).—A brief aoooont of Dr. MendeTe treotnent for tnbmoloili^ iriMt 
coneiets in the nee of traoheoi iojections of a eolntion oottpoeed of eeeonoe of 
OMonce of enoalyptna, eeeenoe of oinnamon, eterilized olive oil, and iodoferm. 

Proventioii of bovine tuberonloaia, £. Kooard (Beo. Jfed. Tei. Perie, 8* ier,, 7 
(1900), Ko, l,pp. detailed record of nnmerout taberoolin teata. 

Report of the Board of Sheep CSommiaaionera of Montana for 1899, T. 0. 
PowKR and C. Hbdqrs (ffelena, 1900, pp. f5).—Tbia report contains a statiatieal ^ 
statement showing the condition of the sheep in different parts of the 8ta,te, a 
statement of the rules for the guidance of deputy sheep inspectors, a copy of the 
quarantine proclamation regarding sheep scab, and a report by the State veterina¬ 
rian on foot rot, sheep pox, and tapeworm. 

Diarrhea in young pigs, P. V. Krbdba (deBki Li9iy Bospodareh^, 7 (1899), 2fo, 8, 
pp. 39S, S94).—An account of the etiology of the disease, with suggestion of remedies. 

Reappearance of glanders after recovery, Nocard (Bee. Med. Vet. Parie, 8. eer,, 

6 (1899), No. 24, pp. 602-^^08). —An attack of glanders followed by recovery does not 
confer immunity to the disease. ^ 

State control of glanders in Minnesota, M. li. Reynolds (Jour. Comp. Med. sad 
Vet. Arch., 20 (1899), No. 12, pp. 737-742). —A statement of the rules of the Minnesota 
State Board of Health regarding glanders, and a general disenssion of the problem 
involved in the study and control of this disease. 

The diagnostic value of argentum Credd in glanders, Roder (Deut. Tierdrzil. 
Wchnachr., 7 (1899), No. 47, pp. 417-419). —From a number of experiments with intra¬ 
venous injections of argentum colloidale, the author concludes that this substance 
causes a temjierature reaction in glanderous horses and also in horses which are 
snflering from other internal diseases. The use of the Cred^ silver preparation, 
however, renders the final diagnosis more easy and certain. A reaction of 2^ C. 
was manifested within 6 hours after injection with the silver preparation. 

The reliability of the Strauaa method, M. Phkttnbr (Cenit?. Bakt. u. Par,, 1, Abt.t 
26 (1809), No. 18-19, pp. 563, 564'^. —In experiments conducted by the author it was 
found that the Strauss method for diagnosing glanders from inoculation of guinea 
pigs with suspected glanderous material was uniformly reliable. 

Contagious pleuro-pneumonia of the horse, Cadiot (Iteo. M4d. Vet. Parie, 8. eer., 

6 (1899), No. 20, pp. 361-372). —The author reports a study of this disease by the mili¬ 
tary vetormarian, Bourg^8, who has studied an outbreak of pneumonia which per¬ 
sisted for 7 months. Young horses were much more frequently attacked than older 
ones, and horses at the age of 5 enjoyed a complete immunity. One attack of the 
disease confers immunity of long duration. 

Antitoxin in the bile of rabid animals, J. Leiibll ( Centbl. Bakt. u. Par., 1. Abt,, 
26 (1899), No. 20-21, pp. 635-639). —The results of the author's experiments may be 
briefly summarized as follows: The bile of rabid animals regularly produced an 
attenuation of rabies in experimental rabbits. In some oases the rabies virus and 
rabid bile were mixed before inoculation; in others the rabid bile was injected after 
inoculation with the virus. The bile of healthy rabbits had no effect in retarding 
the progress of rabies. 

Rabies inoculations for diagnostic purposes, Johns (Ztsohr. Tiermed., 2 (1898), 
No. 5,pp. J4^J7i),-“Experimental studies in oonneetion with the diagnosis of rabies. 
Inoculation is considered the only reliable method. 

Chicken cholera, W. Eber (Zteehr. Tiermed., 2 (1898), No 2, pp. 120-124).--A dis¬ 
cussion of the symptoms of the disease. 

Canadian chicken cholera, C. H. Higgins (Jour. Comp. Med. and Vet. Arch,, 20 
(1899), No. 10, pp. 605-611). —The author investigated an outbreak of a disease among 
chickens in Montreal. The symptoms and poei'-martem findings were in general 
very similar to those of ordinary chicken cholera. The pathogenic organism was 
isolated and cultures were made upon several nutrient media. The organism seems 
to be identical with that of European chicken cholera, but different ftom the oas 
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She inftneBoe of a pretimlnary eapoaisra to ammonia vapbr npon the Inouba- 
tion of liei)a’ esva» C. Vtnt {Campi. Btfhi, Boe. BioLf 11. Mr«, 1 (1899), No. SO,pp. 
80&‘‘B98).^A miinber of experiments were oondncted to show the effect of ammonia 
▼apor npon the development of hens’ eggs. After such an exposure for several hours 
it was found that the eggs underwent no development. Upon an examination these 
^gs presented abnormal conditions. The embryonic area no longer maintained its 
position on the upper surface of the yolk, but had lost its physical properties and 
was indifferent. 


AGaiCVLTUBAL EHGIHBEBIHO. 

Irrigation in the Rocky Mountain States, J. 0. Hlhich ( U. 8. 
Dept. Agr.^ Office of Experiment Stations Bui. 73^ pp. 64^ pU. 10). —“This 
bulletin is intended to explain the agricultural conditions prevailing 
and the methods of acquiring and using water for irrigation practiced 
in that portion of the arid region covered more particularly by the 
States of Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, and Montana, in which 
the conditions and methods are somewhat similar. . . . The sub¬ 
ject is treated in an elementary manner.’^ 

The bulletin discusses the following topics: General characteristics 
of the Eocky Mountain States; how canals and ditches have been built; 
operation of canals; methods of applying water to the land; character 
of supply and use of water; how water rights are acquired and main* 
tained; contracts between corporations and irrigators, and cost and 
conditions of reclamation of land in the arid region. An appendix 
briefly describes methods of water administration in the Eocky Moun¬ 
tain States, with lists of irrigation ofiicials. 

Sewage irrigation, G. W. Eaftbb (Water Supply and Irrig, Papers^ 
U. S. Oeol. Survey, No. 22, pp. 100, pie. 7, figs. 4 ).—This is a continua 
tion of paper No. 3 of this series (B. S. E., 9, p. 393). The first paper 
dealt with the general subject of sewage irrigation and gave the prac¬ 
tice abroad. The present paper “is devoted mainly to the discussion 
of data obtained in this country and in Canada, and of all the plants 
erected and operated, together with brief notes on the projected plants. 
There is included an appendix containing a list of publications relating 
to the subject.” 

In the humid region there are sewage-purification plants in operation, actually 
bnilding, projected, or built and abaudoned, distributed by States as follows: Maine, 
1; New Hampshire, 2; Massachusetts, 32; Rhode Island, 5; Connecticut, 7; New 
York, 33; New .Jersey, 11; Pennsylvania, 5; Maryland, 1; West Virginia, 1; Louis¬ 
iana, 1; Texas, 3; Ohio, 11; Michigan, 2; Illinois, 2; Wisconsin, 2; Minnesota, 1; a 
total of 120 for the humid region. In the snbhnmid there is 1 in Nebraska. In the 
arid region Arizona has 1; Colorado,4; California,8; Montana,!; Utah, 1; Wyom¬ 
ing, 1, or a total of 16. There are also 6 plants in the humid portion of the Domin¬ 
ion of Canada. 

. <*The foregoing figures indicate a total for the United States and Canada of 143. 
About 120 of these plants have been either built or projected in the last ten or 
twelve years. This total includes, so far as can be learned, all the purification 
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jurats of everj kind, whotlior iirigntlon, IntenHittoiit iUtmtiooi, ov oodililnied 
oal-panfiontion nnd filtration and irrigation plants, either aotnally fn operatlMi 
now or formally projeoted and in such a state of advancement as prc^akly to Im 
earrled oat in a few years. ^ 

The intermittent-filtration plants are properly included in a paper on sewage 
irrigation, because the filtration areas either now are used for raising crops or are 
likely in the end to be so used. As to the propriety of including the chemical-puri¬ 
fication plants, it may be pointed out that this system of purification has been 
adopted in several towns before all the controlling conditions were taken into 
account. In one case an eastern town has adopted chemical purification and oper<* 
ated the plant at large expense, in spite of the existence of ideal conditions for 
Irrigation and filtration in the immediate vicinity. It is probable, therefore, that, 
as soon as the advantages of irrigation and filtration are more fully known, a num¬ 
ber of the chemical-purification plants will be changed to either irrigation or filtra¬ 
tion, or, without a complete change of plant, the effluents from chemical purifica¬ 
tion works will be further treated by either irrigation or filtration.’’ 

« A 

Pumping water for irrigating porpoaea (Irrig» Age, 14 (1900), No» 6, pp» 200^206), 

Irrigation by means of artesian wells in Australia, L. Breymann (Deut Landw. 
Presse, 27 (1900), No. 13, p, 137 ).—A brief statement of the number and extent of 
artesian irrigation enterprises in this country. 

Water resources of the State of New York, G. W. Rafter (Water Supply and 
Irrig. Papers, U. S. Geol. SM'vty, Nos. 24, 25, pp. 200, pis. 25, figs. 7 ).—These papers 
deal with the physical conditions of river systems of New York, particularly the 
available water supply, floods, and low water of some of the typical streams; and 
with water-storage projects and the development of water power and waterways. 

Wells of Indiana, F. Lkvbrktt ( Water Supply and In'ig. Papet's, U, S. Geol. Sur¬ 
rey, Nos. 21f pp. 82, pis. 2; 26, pp. 64 ).—^This is a record of data collected in connec¬ 
tion with glacial investigations as noted in the general discussion of the water 
resources of Indiana and Ohio, published in Part IV of the Eighteenth Annual 
Report of tlie Survey on pp. 419-559.” No. 21 gives a detailed discussion of the con¬ 
ditions for obtaining wells in northern Indiana, No. 26 deals with wells of southern 
Indiana. 

Operations at river stations, 1898 (Water Supply and Irrig. Papers, U. S. Geol. 
Surrey, Nos. 27, 28, pp. 200 ).—These bulletins give descriptions of the river stations 
maintained during 1898 by the United States Geological Survey, together with tables 
of the average daHy height of water, results of measurements of discharge, and 
rating tables constructed from the latter and applicable in general for the calendar 
year.” For reports of similar data for 1897 see E. S. R., 11, p. 196. 

Water-right problems of the Bighorn Mountains, £. Mead (Water Supply and 
Jrrig. Papers, U. S. Geol. Survey, No. 23, pp. 62, pis. 7, figs. 8 ).—‘'This paper calls par¬ 
ticular attention to the complications arising in the distribution of water as a result 
of the haphazard construction of small irrigation ditches. The problems encountered 
in this region are typical of those which are to be met in nearly every State of the 
West, or which will be met in the near future. The difficulties found in the area 
described are accentuated by the diversion of water from one stream across divides 
into other natural drainage lines, thus connecting and greatly complicating the 
water-rights of one individual with those of others.” 

The draft of broad and narrow tired wagons, H. J. Waters (Pennsylvania 
Dept. Agr. Bpt. 1898, pp. 519--532 ).—An article based on investigations at the Missouri 
Station reported elsewhere (E. S. R., 9, p. 997). 

The improvement of country roads, W. J Roberis (Washington Sia, Bui. 39, 
pp. 33, figs. 22 ).—A general discussion of this subject, especially as applied to 
Washington conditions. 

> These statistics were prepared in September, 1897. There have been a few addi¬ 
tions since that date. . 
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fhrtadplMi «C e< yatrao tioo and iitaiiiteiimo^ of oofoiitrj road% F. H. Ktm 
( ffUcoMin Sta, Bui 79,pp. 4S,fyt. fs^).—A general dlwmwioQ of this subject as illus¬ 
trated nuduly in the oonstruotion of a section of a model road near Menomonee, 
Wis., under the supervision of a special agent of the Office of Hoad Inquiry of this 
Department. 


8TAT18TI08—MISCELLAHBOUS. 

Bleventh Annual Report of Michigan Station, 1898 {Michigan Sta, RpU 1898, 
pp, 4, 6, This includes the organization list of the station; a financial 

statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1808; a report of the director on the 
publications, personnel, and work of the station; reports of the agriculturist, horti¬ 
culturist, chemist, bacteriologist, and apiarist noted elsewhere, and reprints of Bulle¬ 
tins 145-160 of the station issued during the year. Following are the subjects of 
the bulletins: Commercial fertilizers (E. S. R., 9, p. 938); bacteria and the dairy 
(£. S. R., 9, p. 990); pasteurization of milk (£. S. R., 9, p. 986;; strawberries 
(£. S. R., 9, p. 1053); feeding dairy cows (£. S. R., 9, p. 1081); sugar beets in Michigan 
in 1897 (E. S. R., 9, p. 1045); raspberries, blackberries, and grapes (E. S. R., 10, p. 
48); report of South Haven Substation (E. 3. R., 10, p. 49); vegetable tests of 1897 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 47); some experiments in com raising (E. S. R., 10, p. 136); spraying 
calendar for 1898 (E. S. R., 10, p. 470); legislation relating to insects and diseases of 
fruit trees, and preliminary report of the State inspector of nurseries and orchards 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 470); hog cholera (E. S. R., 10, p. 596); some experiments with 
poultry (£. S. R., 10, p. 580); a study of normal temperature and the tuberculin 
test (E. S. R., 10, p. ^2); some insects of the year 1897 (E. S. R., 10, p. 766). 

Annual Report of Miaaouzl Station, 1898 (Missouri Sia» BpU 1898,pp. XF-f 165).— 
This contains the organization list of the station, a financial statement for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1S98, a detailed review of station work by the director, miscel¬ 
laneous articles noted elsewhere, list of college and station bulletins, and reprints 
of Bulletins 40-43 of the station on the following subjects: The sugar beet (£. S. R., 
9, p. 944), the San Josd scale in Missouri (E. S. R., 10, p. 566), the fringed-winged 
apple-bud moth (E. S. R., 10, p. 564), winter forcing of asparagus in the open field 
(E. S. R., 10, p. 548). 

Fifth Anuusd Report of Montsma Station, 1898 {Montana Sta. Bui. pp. 91- 
1S4). —This contains the organization list of the station and reports of the treasurer, 
director, horticulturist, botanist, biologist, chemist, and agriculturist, parts of 
which are noted elsewhere. Included in the several reports are brief notes on farm 
improvements, the new greenhouse and steam-heating plant, farmers’ institutes, 
and on plat experiments; lists of exchanges and of bulletins issued; and brief sum¬ 
maries of results obtained during the year. 

Biennial Report of North Carolina Station, 1897 and 1898 {North Carolina Sta, 
Bpt. 1897 and 1898, pp, 78), —This covers the work of the station for the two years 
ended December 31, 1898, and includes a discussion of the relation of the station to 
the State and National Government, an outline of the history and the organization 
list of the station, a summary of the publications issued during 1897 and 1898, a 
brief review of the different lines of station work, and a list of acknowledgments. 
Departmental reports giving a more detailed account of work in agriculture, 
chemistry, horticulture, botany, entomology, veterinary science, and fertilizer con¬ 
trol are appended. 

Twenty-aaoond Annual Report of North Carolina Station, 1899 {North Caro¬ 
lina Sta, Bpt, 1899, pp. LII-\-469), —This is in part reprinted with changes from the 
Biennial Report of the Station for 1897 and 1898, noted above. It includes in addi¬ 
tion the text of the Hatch Act, a summary of publications issued during the year, a 
financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899, and reprints of Bulletins 
152-169 of the station on the following subjects: Poultry notes (£. S. R., 10, p. 1087), 
vinegar adulteration and the extent to which it exists in the samples for sale in North 
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hhking powdem on eele ia North Ceroli&A (B. S. B., 11, p. STS), the adhlteliet^ el 
flour (E. 8, R., 11, p. 278), miueraline (E. 8. B., 11, p. 27S), the fertilUer eontrolflMr )«B$ 
(£. 8. R., 11, p. 229), horticultural experiments at Southern Pines, 1896 (E« 8. B., 11, p. 
341), digestion experiments (E. 8. B., 11, p. 276), drinking water (E. 8. B., U, p. 8^, 
farming in North Carolina (E. 8. R., 11, p. 497), rational stock fseding (E. 8. R., 11, p, 
483), the flora of North Carolina (E. 8. R., 11, p. 909;, preservatiyes in canned foods 
offered for sale in North Carolina (£. 8. R., 11, p. 960), butter (E. 8. R., 11, p« 984), 
poultry experiments (see p. 1073), field and forage experiments (see p. 1032), feeding 
experiments and milk records (see p. 1078). 

AnTiwfli Report of Oklahoma Station, 1899 ( Oklahoma 8ta. Mpt. 1899, pp, 

The director’s report gives the organisation list of the station and reviews the differ¬ 
ent lines of station work during the year. A financial statement for the fiscal year 
ended June 30,18il9, and a subject list of station bulletins are given. The report also 
contains several articles, abstracts of which are given elsewhere, and an extended 
summary of the results of the more important work done since the establishment of 
the station. 

Annual Report of South Carolina Station, 1898 {South Carolina Sta» BpU 1898, 
pp. This includes the organization list of the station, a financial statement for 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1898, a brief report by the vice-director, lists of 
acknowledgments and station publications, and departmental reports reviewing 
the different lines of investigation and giving an account of work noted elsewhere* 

Eleventh Annual Report of Teams Station, 1899 (Taras Sta. Rpt. 1899, pp. 
55.^)._The director’s report contains a review of station pnblications issued during 
the year, and a discussion of farmers’ organizations, the organization and equipment 
of the station, distribution of station funds, and the general work of the station* Reso¬ 
lutions of the Texas Farmers’ Congress and the Texas Live Stock Association rela¬ 
ting to the needs and work of the stations and substations are given. Reports of the 
chemist, veterinarian, horticulturist, and agriculturist outline the work in their 
respective departments. The report of the agriculturist contains in addition con¬ 
clusions from experiments with corn, reprinted firom Bulletin 49 of the station (£. 6. 
K., 11, p. 233). The organization list of the station, a financial statement for the fis¬ 
cal year ended June 30, 1899, and a subject list of station publications are also 
included in the report. 

Tenth Annual Report of Utah Station, 1899 (Vtah Sta. Rpt. 1899, pp. XL V, pis. 
Jffig. 1 ).—This ooutains a report of the director, on the stafiT, buildings and equip¬ 
ment, publications, and lines of investigation; a subject list of all the bulletins 
issued by the station; departmental reports reviewing at some length the different 
lines of station work, and noting briefly methods and results in some cases; a finan 
cial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1899; list of periodicals received by 
the station library; and an index to the report and the bulletins published during 
the year. 

Ninth Annual Report of Wyoming Station, 1899 ( Wyoming Sta. Rpt. 1899, 
pp. 4t-65). —These pages include notes on the origin and purpose of the station, a 
brief summary of bulletins issued during the year, an outline plan of station work, 
a financial statement for the fiscal year ended June 30,1899, and reports of the 
director, agriculturist and horticulturist, botanist, chemist, geologist, and meteor¬ 
ologist and ph^ sicist reviewing the different lines of station work. Several articles 
noted elsewheie and reprints of Bulletins 38-40 of the station and Index Bulletin B 
are appended to the report proper. Bulletin B is an index to Bulletins 27-67 of the 
station, and Bulletins 38-40 deal with the following subjects: Cultivated shade and 
forest trees (E. S. R., 10, p.966), alkali studies, II (E. S. R., 10,p. 1025), the trees of 
Wyoming and how to know them (E. S. R., 11, p. 53). 



NOTES. 


Oaliforiha University and Station.— A. P. Hayne, viticulturist of the station, has 
resigned and accepted a position with a commercial company in Manila. Le Roy 
Anderson, of Cornell University, has been appointed assistant in charge of dairy hus¬ 
bandry. Carrol Fowler, a graduate of the university, will have charge of the entomo¬ 
logical work during the present year, C. W. Woodworth having been granted a year’s 
leave of absence. S. X. Andrews, of Pomona, has been appointed patron of the 
Southern California Substation in place of C. F. Loop, deceased. A. W. Foster, 
president of the California Northwestern Railroad, has been made a regent of the 
university in place of A. S. Hallidie, deceased. 

Illinois University and Station. —P. G. Holden, agronomist in the university 
and station, has resigned to accept a position as field agriculturist for a sugar refin¬ 
ing company at Pekin, Ill. C. G Hopkins, chemist to the station, will also have 
charge of the work of Professor Holden. Professor Hopkins has been spending the 
past year in study and travel in Europe, but will return in September. W. J. Fraser, 
assistant in dairying, is now in Europe studying the dairy interests of the more 
important dairy countries, (j. P. Clinton, botanist of the station, has been granted 
leave of absence to spend the coming year in study at Harvard University. The 
station departments, with the exception of botany, will occupy quarters in the new 
agricultural building, the wings of which will be completed in September. 

Purdue University. —W. E. Stone, Ph. D., professor of chemistry and vice-president 
of the university, has been elected president. 

Kansas College and Station. —The agricultural department is now located in its 
new building, which is designed to accommodate that department in respect to class 
rooms and room for instruction in cheese making and butter making. The machinery 
for this work is not yet installed. The chemical laboratory was totally destroyed by 
fire originating in the dark room May 31,1900. The reconis of the director’s office 
of the station, the greater portion of the library and office furniture, and considerable 
apparatus were saved. Some of the samples for analysis in connection with digestion 
experiments were lost. Several hundred samples of com which were in process of 
analysis in connection with work in seed breeding were saved. The fine collection 
of minerals and rocks, while laigely removed from the building, was so badly dam¬ 
aged from the rough handling as to be of very slight value. 

Maine Station. —At the June meeting of the board of trustees the following changes 
in the station staff were made: The resignation of A J Patten, assistant chemist, was 
accepted; C. D. Holley, B. S., University of Maine, 1900, was appointed assistant chem¬ 
ist; Perley Spaulding, B. S., University of Vermont, 1900, assistant in horticulture, 
beginning October 1, 1900; Gilman A. Drew, Ph. D., of Johns Hopkins University, 
entomologist, to date from September 1, 1900, vice F. L. Harvey, deceased. J. A. 
Roberts, of Norway, has been appointed a member of the board of control in place of 
Arthur L. Moore, whose term has expired. 

Montana College and Station.—S. M. Emery, director and horticulturist, has 
rei^gned, and S. Fortier, irrigation engineer, has been elected director. 
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OKLAHoitA STAtioN.-^Ai ft reoftiit meeting of the boMd ol 'regenlKi ^ Bo|M 
botanist and entomologist of the station, was granted a year’s of abaeiiee iot 
the purpose of studying certain plant diseases that have been engaging the attention 
of the station during the past year. E. M. Wilcox will be in charge of his department 
during the coming year. 

Okeoon Station. — B. G. Leedy, of Tigardville, has been elected nmster of the 
State grange, and thereby bet*omes ex officio member of the board of r^ents in place 
of W. M. Hilleary; and John T. 01 well, of Central Point, has been elected a mem* 
her of the l)oard in place of B. 8. Pague. 

South Carolina Collec4« and Sta'*’ion. —C. C. Newman has been elected horti¬ 
culturist in the college and station. 

Utvh (V)lleoe and Station. —J. W. Kerr, for several years past president of 
Brigham Young (^ollege at Logan, has been elected j>resident of the agricultural 
college, to succeed J. M. Tanner, resigned. The resignation of Luther Foster as 
dirt'ctor and agriculturist has also been accepted, and J. A. Widtsoe, formerly chemist, 
has hcQU elected director. 

ViRftiNiA C'*oLLEGE ANi> STATION. —^Johii T. Brown, of Brierfield, has been elected 
rector of the hoard of visitors of the college and chairman of the board of control 
of the station in jdace of C. E. Vawter, resigned. W. A. Hill, of South Boston, has 
been appointed a niemher of the lK)ard of visitors. Contracts have been awarded 
for a large pig barn, designed for exfierimental work, and for a building for farm 
machinery, shops, etc. 

W\HiTiNc»TON Station. —J. A. Balmer, horticulturist, has retired from the station 
to (‘ngage in commercial horticulture. 

W^oMiN(} Station. —B. (\ Buffum, agriculturist, horticulturist, and vice-director, 
has reMigne<I to accept the position of agriculturist in the Colorado college an<l 
station. Luther Foster has l)een elected to succeed him. 

Appkoi’kiations for THE U. S. DEPARTMENT OP AGRICULTURE. —Tho Congressional 
act making aiipropriations for the Department of Agriculture for the fiscal year 
ending June 80, HK)1, shows an increase of nearly $800,000 over the appropriations 
for the jireceding year. The total amount is $4,028,500, of which $720,000 is for 
the exj>c»riment stations in 48 States and Territories, and $10,000 for the purjiose of 
cfimimmcing the necessary improvements for the establishment and maintenance of 
a general exj)erimental farm and agricultunil station on the Arlington estate, oj)posite 
WaMhington. 

The largest inerCivses in the ajjpropriations are for the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
Weather Bureau, and the Divisions of Forestry and Seeds. The appropriation for 
the Jiureau of Animal Industry is $1,078,880, an increase of $46,800. The appropri¬ 
ation for animal <juarantine stations is increased from $12,000 to $60,000. The total 
apiiroprialioii for the Weather Bureau is $1,058,320, an increase of $35,838. The 
work of the Bureau is to lie extended to the Hawaiian Islands. The Division of 
Forestry rt'ceives $80,000, an increase of $40,000, $5,000 i)f which may he used to 
investigate forest conditions in the Southern Appalachian Moimtaiu regions of west¬ 
ern North Carolina and adjacent States. The appropriation for the Division of Seeds 
is increased from $130,000 to $170,000, The increased appropriation for the purchase 
of seed is due in a large measure to a |K'tition of some 225 Members of the House of 
Representatives. 

The appropriation for the Office of Experiment Stations is $33,000, and the 
special investigations in charge of this Oflace are provided for as follows: Nutrition of 
man, $17,500, an increase of $2,600; irrigation investigation, $50,000, an increase of 
$15,000; $12,000 for the stations in Alaska; $10,000 for a new station in Hawaii; 
and $5,000 for investigating the agricultural resources and capabilities of Porto Rico, 
with reference to the establishment of stations there. 

The scope of the work of the Division of Chemistry has been somewhat enlarged, 
and its appropriation increased by $1,000, being now $35,000. 
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totti of lis^OO. The Bivieicm of Batoniology reoeivee $33,200, an increeae of $2,d00« 
Special inveetigationB are ordered on ravages of the oodling moth, with a view to 
aeoertaining the best methods for its extermination.” The sum of $34,500 is appro¬ 
priated for the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathology. The policy of 
Secretary Wilson in employing graduates of agricultural colleges as scientific aids has 
received the indorsement of Congress by an express provision for the employment 
in this Division of such aids. Of the $31,300 appropriated for the Division of Soils, 
$10,000 may be used “for the purpose of demonstrating the practical value of under- 
drainage and other methods of reclaiming alkali lands.” The appropriation for this 
Division is $5,000 greater than last year. 

The fund for investigations as to the adaptability of the South for profitable tea 
culture is increased from $1,000 to $5,000. 

The fund provided for the Division of Publications is $130,020, an increase of 
$28,360. The amount set aside for the printing of Fanners’ Bulletins is $22,500 
greater than last year. Four-fifths of the Farmers’ Bulletins are to be sent out by 
members of Congress instead of two-thirds as formerly. 

Other items of the appropriation act are as follows: Biological Survey, $30,300, an 
increase of $2,740; Division of Botany, $43,080, an increase of $14,28^; Division of 
Pomology, $18,400; Public Road Inquiry, $14,000, an increase of $6,000; Division of 
Statistics, $146,160; Library, $14,000; Museum, $2,260. 

Meeting of the Society for the Promotion op Agricultural Science. —The 
twentieth annual meeting of the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural Science 
\vas held at Columbia University, New York, Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 23, 
1000, in connection with the forty-ninth meeting of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. Dr. W. J. Beal, of Michigan, presided. A joint session 
with the Association of Economic* Entomologists was held Saturday morning, 
June 23. 

The papers presented included Presidential address (dell^ered in the joint ses¬ 
sion) and A syllabus for a course on grasses and other forage plants, W. J. Beal; The 
course of the hyphal filaments of Tilletia in the body of the w’heat plant—a correction 
of an error, H. L. Bolley; Preliminary studies in soil bacteriology, F. D. Chester; 
Egyptian agricultural institutions, D. G. Fairchild; Development of forestry during 
the past tw’enty-five years, B. E, Fernow’; Twenty years of progress in plant pathol¬ 
ogy, B. T. Galloway; Subarctic agriculture, C. C. Georgeson; Experiments in the 
apiary, C. P. (lillette; Seven years of field experiments with bush beans, B. D. 
Halsted; The progress in economic entomology during the nineteenth century, L. O. 
Howard; Some new facts regarding the destructive green-pea louse, with methods 
for its suppression and control, W, G. Johnson; Humus and soil fertility, E. F Ladd; 
The development of tomato hybrids, W. M. Munson; Syllabus of a course in the study 
of cryptograms and The weedy plants of Iowa, L. H. Pammel; Agricultural instruc¬ 
tion by the University extension methods, I. P. Roberts; Experiments in liming, W. 
Frear; Influence of wheat farming upon the fertility of the soil, H. Sny<ler; The uses 
and abuses of fertilizer formulse, S. M. Tracy; Plant breeding, W. W. Tracy; The 
botanic garden as an aid to agriculture, W. Trelease; How to teach agricultural chem¬ 
istry to best combine the science of chemistry with the application of it to the affairs 
of farm life, E. B. Voorhees; Influence of meteorological conditions on the Hessian fly, 
F. M. Webster; A few points on how to make agricultural chemistry applicable to 
farm life, J. B. Weems; Formation of sodium carbonate or black alkali by saltbushes 
and Mutual solubilities of certain pairs of electrolytes in concentrated solutions, F. K. 
Cameron and F. D. Gardner; and Notes on the comparative hardiness and phenology 
of some southern and northern trees of the same kind, J. C. Whitten. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are W. J. Beal, Michigan, president; F. M. 
Webster, Ohio, secretary; and B. D. Halsted, New Jersey, additional member of execu¬ 
tive ecgnmittee. 
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meetiiig oi the AModation of Eotmomic EntomologistB waa held at Oolomliia 
University, New York, Friday and Saturday, June 22 and 28, 1900, in oonneetiiDa 
with the forty-ninth annual meeting of the American Association for the Advanomettt 
of Science. In the absence of the president (L. Bruper) 0. P. Gillette preeideda the 
following papers were presented: Effects of spring application of insecticideiV 
Felt; Notes on the Marguerite fly, H. T. Femald; Notes from Colorado, 0. P. Gil« 
lette; Present condition of the Blastophaga introduction experiment in Oalifomia, 
on an introduced parasite of Geroplastes, and on PentiliamiseUa, L. O. Howard; Notes 
on insects of economic importance for 1900, and The economic value of certain para¬ 
sites, W. G. Johnson; The distribution of the brown-tail moth, A. H. Kirkland; 
Notes on Diabrotica HB^puncUxUif A. L. Quaintance; Hydrocyanic gas on low-growing 
plants, E. D. Sanderson; Meteorological inffuences on the development of the Hes¬ 
sian fly, and Insects of the year in Ohio, F. M. Webster; Notes on certain animal « 
parasites, C. P. Lounsbury; Belations of Pimpla conquisUor to Clisiocampa amerioanay 
and an ^gg parasite of Vanessa ardiopay C. M. Weed; Notes from Canada, J. Fletcher; 
and Notes from California, C. W. Woodworth. For entomological papbrs presented 
in a joint session of this association and the Society for the Promotion of Agricultural 
Science see page 1099. 

OflBcers for the ensuing year were elected as follows: President, C. P. Gillette, of 
Colorado; first vice-president, A. D. Hopkins, of West Virginia; second-vice president, 
E. P. Felt, of New York; secretary, A. L. Quaintance, of Georgia. The president, 
the first vice-president, and the secretary were constituted a committee to pass upon 
and record common names of insects to be hereafter proposed. 

Mbetinct of the Amebican Chemical Society. —The twenty-first general meeting 
of the American Chemical Society, in affiliation with the chemical section (C) of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, was held at Columbia Uni¬ 
versity and the Chemists^ Club, New York, June 25-30, 1900. Addresses were deliv¬ 
ered by C. F. McKenna, chairman New York section American Chemical Society; 
W. McMurtrie, president of the society; and J L. Howe, vice-president Section C, 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, and some fifty papers were 
presented Those of especial interest from an agricultural standpoint were: The prin¬ 
cipal body to which the odor of jonquil is due, T. C. Steams; The detection of coal- 
tar dyes in food products, A. L. Winton; Estimation of fat in sweetened condensed 
milk, J F. Geisler; Some analyses of milk and cream with reference to the condition 
of fat globules, H.’C. Sherman; The action of'various preservatives upon cider, E. H. 

S. Bailey; The toxic action of solutions of acid sodium salts on Lupxnus cUbuSy L. Kah- 
lenberg and R. M. Austin; Investigations as to the nature of corn oils, H. T. Vulte 
and Harriet W. Gibson; Some results of experiments with the respiration calorim¬ 
eter, W. O. Atwater; Notes on the determination of the spontaneous combustion of 
oils when mixed with wool waste, L. P. Kinnicut and H. W. Haynes; Application 
of chemical methods to the testing of wheat and flour, H. Snyder; Note on the deter¬ 
mination of phosphorus as phospho-molybdic anhydrid, H. C. Sherman and H. S. J. 
Hyde; The adulteration and methods of analysis of the arsenical insecticides, J. K. 
Haywood, The composition and analysis of London purple, J. K. Haywood; New 
methods for the separation of some constituents of ossein, W. J. Gies; and Notes on 
the constituents of ligament and tendon, W. J. Gies. 

Meeting op the American Forestry Association. —The American Forestry Asso¬ 
ciation, in affiliation with the American Association for the Advancement of lienee, 
held meetings at Columbia University, New York, Monday and Tuesday, June 25 
and 26, 1900. Addresses were delivered by the Hon. Warren Higley and by the Sec¬ 
retary of Agriculture, Hon. James Wilson, who presided, and a list of some 25 papers 
on various phases of forestry were presented. 
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The present number completes the eleventh volume of the Experi¬ 
ment Station Record, and is devoted as usual to the index of the vol¬ 
ume. The labor incident to preparing an index of dearly 12,000%utries 
and putting it through the press is responsible for the delay in issuing 
it afterthe completion of the rest of the volume. 

•The present volume contains 8(iB pages of abstracts, representing 
74,981 pages in the original publications. In addition to these abstracts 
the volume contains the titles of 2,247 articles, mostly foreign, which 
are briefly noted, but not abstracted. There are also 15 editorials, 
occupying .‘10 pages; .I special articles, occupying 48 pages, and 129 
station and miscellaneous notes, occupying 18 pages. 

The review of literature relating to veterinary scieni'c has been made 
much more comprehensive than in previous volumes. The systematic 
abstracting of jiublicatious in the Dutch language has been added, 
and arrangement has been made for absti acting the agricultural liter¬ 
ature in the Hungarian language, which contains much of interest and 
value. 

With the [iressure of matter it has been necessary to put more of the 
abstracts in brevier type than was formerly the case, in order to keep 
within bounds, and also to omit many of the details which were former^ 
included. This calls for closer discrimination on the part of fhe 
abstractors, and while it necessarily makes the Record more technical 
in its nature,'it will make it more strictly a record of progress in agri¬ 
cultural science. 

As the number of volumes of the Record increases the set becomes a 
more valuable compendium of recent literature on agricultural science 
and more useful as a means of getting together the literature on a 
given subject. To facilitate its use, the preparation of a combined 
index has been undertaken, to cover probably the first twelve volumes 
of the Record. Work on this combined index is well under way, but 
the labor involved is very large, and it can probably not be finished 
before tiie completion of Yolnine XII. Such an index will necessarily 
be less detailed than the index to the individual volumes, and will be 
made on a somewhat different plan in order to keep it within reason- 
,id>le size. This can lie done, however, without impairing4ts usefulness. 
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Army ration In the Tropics. 882 

worm, black, notm, Can. 862 

notes. 870,955 

remedies, Oliio. 03 

Aromatic principles, deroloi)»ntjnt byaloo 

hoi ic fermentation. 125 

Arrowroot, culture. 442 

notes. 240 

Artitulo donaoc, notes, U. S. D. A. 423 

Arstmate of lead and Paris grei'n for tor¬ 
toise beetles, Md. 62 

as an insecticide. 60 

iiniirovement in manufac¬ 
ture, U. S. D. A. 954 

prepuratjon and use, 

' Mohs. Hutch. 174 

Arsenic, determination in Paris green . .113, 014 

o/lect on ])laiitH . 1010 

for hiciists. 366 

in Hupcrpliosjiliates. 331 

test for. 652 

Arsenical poisoning us afleited bj’ loueo- 

cytfs . 91 

poisons as insecticides. 66 

Aiseuitos. (AV'c Loudon purple and Paris 
green). 

Artesian irngntiori in Australia. 1004 

wells ill Now South Wales . 395 

Arthritis, elironie, ol the stille,joint . 191 

Artu hokes, glohe, < till me, XT. S I) A . 1047 

Jertisnloin, lor pigs, XT. S D A 296 

notes. 040 

Artotro(juh dchayyanus^ notes, ('onn. State. 757 

Asbestos for ]>a<*king fruits. 549 

retention of moisture. 006 

Aneltjuatt rurngiaiuca for repelling fleas- 263 

poisonous to stoek . . 1U57 

Asli bulk beetle, romedies..... 477 

cost of planting, (’an. 8.54 

lulture. 942 

determiiiution, apxiaratus . 304,506,511 

gr«^en, us >vind breaks. 550 

of feces, Hnul> sis, Mo . 1004 

plants, ])reparntion for anal\ sis.... 506 

w bite, as u iiid breaks. 550 

Ashes, analyses, Conn. State. 710 

Ky. .314 

* Mass Hatch. 527,528 

Mmn. 831 

Aftio aeciptrinuB, notea . 428 

iril*ontanug,iiotea . 428 

Asparagiii, nutritive value. 275 

As]>uragus, analyses, Mass HaUh. 1026 

beetle, notes. 06 

remedies, N.J. 762 

12 spotted, remedies, 

N.J. 762 

culture. 361, 547, 037 

S. C. 153 

experiments, N.J. 735 

in the Soutli.1047 

fertilizer exnoriments. 140,1030 




Asparagus,fertiliser expsHaMta^K*J 

fertilisers . $91 

forcing. m 

irrigation. 

experiments 785 

notes, S.C. 1047 

rust, notes, Mass. Hatch. 189 

Nebr. 814 

N.J. 75:1 

S. C. 100 

Vt. 860 

AgpergiUus flavin, develoximent as ad'ected 

by deleterious agents 910 

notes. 07 

glaucvg, notes. 67 

minimum, n. sp., notes.... 709 

niger, conidia fonnation in.... 424,710 

oatianiis, n sp., notes. 709 

variant, n. sp., notes._ 709 

AspiiliotiiM afleetiiig eiti'iis fruits. 667 

Atpidiotuft ancylus, larva) . 667 

notes. 274 

Ind. 667 

loua. 958 

on A merit an fruit. 656 

remedies. 958 

ramellice, larvie . 667 

on American fruit. 656 

eoneJta>fonnU, notes. 64 

femaldt, notes. 274 

fleuft, iioti ri, Iowa. 958 

remodms. 372 

forhesi, notes. 272,274 

Iowa . 958 

on Ameiican fruit. 665 

hedera\ notes, Iowa. 058 

juglnns-regicr, remedies. 058 

oshomi, notes, Iowa. 058 

otifrecrfonri is, lar\ IV . 667 

notes 274, 657, 870,058 
II S. D.A. . 953 

2 )emictosug (Hee San Josd scale.) 

rapax, notes, Iowa. 958 

scutiforwLs, notes. 870 

apureatus, notes. 274 

uvee, notes. 274 

^nnafuSy nofe**. 274 

Aapidtaca aplmdoriferella, notes, Mich_ 054 

Asses' nnlk, properties. 973 

Asses, tuberculosis in. 393 

Association of— 

Agricultural Experiment Stations in 

Germany. 606 

American Agricultural Colleges and 

Experiment Stations . 397,405 

Economic Eutoinologists. 1100 

Official Agricultural Chemists 204,310,1007 
Official Agricultural Chemists, meth¬ 
ods of analysis adojitisl, U. S. 1) A_ 509 

Swiss Analytical Chemists, bibliog- 

rajihy for laboratories . 1007 

Asteroma affecting Hemeroeallls. 261 

Asters affected with Eusarium . 261 

Asthenia in fowls, treatment, U. S. D. A... 994 

Aatycus lateralis affecting tea. 1062 

A8\ Inm farm of Boiso do Cerv. 196 
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4 S*w « y t "" " **!. .. 

4«wBWd,dMariMta. >71 

JKtaoq^tonMd^aHiw, tr.8.B.A. 620 

«r«raffrteoiperatare,n.S.i).A. 621 
oarta 4bMcid of, as related to 

ifa«| of the ocean. 622 

dliljnuUTariatlou in elect riolty 432 

' ^mperatnre variations. 617 

terrestrial. 482 

weight or raass, U. S. D. A. 222 

Aimospherio dost, IT. 8. D. A. 222 

moisture and artificial heat¬ 
ing, U, 8. D. A. 127 

phenomena, photoip^apliy ... 819 

pressure, notes. 819 

Atriplex, description of species, Cal. 636 

AtripUx eampanulata, analyses, Cal. 637 

halimoidftt, in New Zealand. 842 

Uptoeariia^ in New Zealand. 842 

nummularia, analyses. Cal. 6.37 

In New ZcMiland .. 842 

temilHiceata, introduction into Cal¬ 
ifornia . 636 

notes.lT.S.D. A .... 1034 

Attelabua cueulionideg, notes. 706 

AulaetupiM brorMlict, notes. 1066 

AureobandiumvUisalbum, new variety- 261 

Auroras in Texas, IT S. D A. 819 

Avena mirrantha, n s))., notes. 1015 

gtipoides, n. sp., notes. 1015 

A \ ooado, etymology. 250 

A y rshiro cattle, notes. 983 

U.8.D.A. 983 

cow, management. 788 

Azalea indica, new disease. 201 

ponhra, notes. 271 

Azaleas jitleotcu by Septoria azalece . 759 

Azoti.ria, treaiment. 192 

Baciielor's burton, notes. 858 

Bacilli causing butyric fermentation in milk 088 

Bacillus almi, notes. 291 

aitij/lovorus, notos . 260,758 

anthraciM, notes. 492 

similis, notes. 194 

n. sp., notes, T)el. 493 

cZe^anr, n. sp., notes. 861 

eUenharhensts, studies. 917,1016 

enteritvdxs as aflected by salt solu¬ 
tions . 594 

galltcus, 11 . sp. 714 

laehs viscosus, notes, N. Y. Cornell. 282 

lyeopersid, notes. 861 

Toallex, classification. 895 

megatherium, studies. 1016 

mesentericus vulgatua as cause of 
sticky and slimy bread, Wis .... 565 

morbificans bovis as affected by 

salt solutions. 594 

phaaeoli, causing blight of Lima 

beans. Conn. State. 757 

proteus ouZgari^ as affected by salt 

solutions. 594 

aolatiaeearum, notes. 465 

avibtUia, studies. 1016 


BaeUhaia traduipkUua oaosing bacterial wilt 


of melons, Conn, 

State. 764 

notes. 465 

typhi abdominaUa in milk and but¬ 
ter . 786 

typhoaua, notes. 427 

Bacillus, arrangement of species. 424 

ioteroid. 192 

of anthrax, studies. 286 

Eberth and ooli bacillus, differ¬ 
entiation . 892 

necrosis, notes. 291 

Nocard-Preisz. 696 

rats. 308 

liaekihouaia eitriodora, notes. 1052 

Bacon, curing, N. C. 497 

effect of feeding and t^xerclse on, 

Can. 670 

Bacteria, agglutination and immobfiization 

as related to growth. 90 

anaerobic as causes of disease_ 194 

studies. 288 

and barnyard manure . 331 

as aftected by salt. 694 

applied to farm problems. 125 

ferments, N. J.125,714 

colouii H ill tube cultures, N. J ... 714 

decomposing eoment . 715 

cilect on culture media . 715 

gro'wtb as aflecteil b\ foriiialin. . 460 

immunity of laeti( glands to .... 005 

in agriculture .125,714 

barnyard manure. 89 

cbeese, distribution. 487 

doirN products . 688 

flowers . 713 

roots of rhaseohfs multijforus 1001 

soils, studios . 1009 

street dust, as afTocted by 

sprinkling . 287 

lactic acid, in ensiled beet pulp .. 714 

of mice us aflected by certain 

saprophytes. 393 

soil, studies.2l8,827,917 

soils as relatfsl to agriculture, 

Del. 435 

tubercles of legumes. 218 

vinegar. 715 

wine disorders. 652 

phylogeny and polymorphism.... 125 

physiological activity as affected 
by conditions of growth in 

cheese. 389 

preparation of culture media... . 132 

Bactericide action as affected by ovorim- 

munization . 292 

Bacteriological Station of Kazan, leport . 195 

Kliarko>, report. 194 

Bacteriology and dairying. 688 

in agriculture and sUuitatiou. 714 
cheese inakiiig in Europe 285 889 
European d.iiry ing, Conn. 

Storrs . 886 

manual of nriucinlos. 125 
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Baoteriolytlo eniymt and immtuiity .IM 
BtuUriutu (uthmiai, u. sp,, notes,XT. S. D.A- 904 
6oli commune as afflicted by salt 

solations. 504 

eoU commune, prodacing ompba* 

UtiH in calves. 707 

Itietie addi, notes. 284 

longi, notos. 284 

megatherium, notes. 716 

pahuli aeidi, n. spp. 714 

tanguinarium, notes, 8. D. A. 085 

aepticfrmia* hcemorrhagicat pro 
dneing oniphalltiM in calves .. 707 

Bag moths, Australian, notes. 058 

Bagnios of the Philippines, U. 8. D. A. 819 

Bagworm, notes. 06 

Ky. 170 

Baking jwwdcr, adulteration, N. C. 278,071 

analyses, Idaho. 314 

Balblauia, notes . 804 

Ball<K)n asoensions in Prance, U 8. D. A . 430,621 

Balsams, analysis methods, handbook. 1008 

Ballot pruning tables. 852 

Baltimore oriole, notes. 428 

Bamboo culture in southern Africa. 649 

shoots, growth. 910 

Bambfms, notes, F. S. I). A . 428 

Banana dour, analyses. 79,154 

notes. 575 

cnlture. 451 

Bananas, fcriiliKers for. 744 

notes. 154 

Bands, tarred paper. 175 

Bdrceiia, Mariano, death, XT. S. D. A. 429 

a accessor t o, TT. S. D. A.. 620 

Barium, ooourrunce in plants and soils. 619 

Bark Iwetle dcstioyer, Europe.ui, introduc¬ 
tion into America, W Va.... 476 

truit tree, notes. 272 

Katis. 49h 

• Mo . 268 

U.S,I).A..-. 366 

remedies . 264 

Bark borer, flat-headed, notes. 764 

Bark louse atiet ting Myrcmna catUiJlora, 

remedies . 476 

oyster-shell, notes. 66,1057 

Conn. State 762 

Ind. 657 

Ky. 170 

remedies ... . 958 

- K.J .. 958 

scurfy, notes. Conn. State. 762 

Tnd. 657 

Kj . 170 

miners, notes. 763 

Barley, afttT ripening and germination- 1054 

analyses. 643 

and corn vs. molasses feed for pigs 69 

oats vs. corn for cows. 780 

pea fodder, analyses, Conn. 

Storrs. 882 

di gestlbility. 

Conn. Storrs .. 874 

peas, analyses, N J. 777 

as an adulterant of flour. 482 


Bartoyiblae^stemrnii, 

breeding.-•. 

broadcasting va. ddlUbg, Can.. 4(|i 

California, coltara expa^teanlit 


Colo. 889 

olaasifloation of varietlaa. 44 

cropof Hnngazy,1899,Xr.8.D. A... 898 

ooltare,Can. |49 

Ga. 641 

effect of temperature on germination 156 
fertiUser experimenia. 89,581,689,648.642 

Can. 688 

fodder, analyeea, Conn. Storrs. 682 

digestibility, Conn. Storrs .. 874 

germination tests, Can. 857 

limit of tolerance of sodium per¬ 
chlorate. 917 

loose smut, Nebr.814 

meal vs. com meal for pigs. 72 

production for brewing. 240,589,648 

rotation experiments. 642 

seed selection. Can. 630 

temperature for germination. 1056 

varieties . 842 

Aris!. 884 

Can. 628 

N.Dak. 832 


viability . 168 

vs. corn for pigs, Minn. 177 

oats for horses. 80 

wheat for pigs. 09 

water absorption oi seed. 1056 

• weight of grain as related to nitro¬ 
gen content. 033 

winter cnlture experiments. 442 

Groninger. 580 

yellow rust. 259 

Barn tor cattle feeding . 

with framework of stool. 894 

Barnyard manure— 

anal.v ses, Tex. 488 

and bacteria. 381 

ash analyses, Okla. 277 

bacteria < ontent. 89 

changes and treatment. 229 

for beets. 725 

handling, Mass. Hatch. 137 

loss of nitrogen. 828 

notes, U. S. D. A. 897 

I>itB, construction. 830 

preservation. 831,828 

Can. 827 

relative value of nitrogen. 485 

spraying with sulphuric acid . 726 

treatment with acid sujicrphosphates 135 

utilization. 1025 

vs. cotton seed products, S. C. 238 

street sweepings. 625 

without preservatives, availability_ 184 

Barograplis on ships, U. S. 1>. A. 222 

Barometer, camphor, U. S. D. A. 430 

diurnal variation, U. S. D. A- 620 

history, U. S. D. A. 819 

Baromj^tric corrections and reductions, XT. 

S. 1> A. 819 

Barometry, plateau, XT. 8. D. A. 
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in ttMitimi ^ociulTenee, 

1Si^J . 792 

9pWile »lag for gim, 30^1—.. 141 

Biit» gvaiM, CMI. 0IMfo. 719 

Ten. 438 

B«iu'8h(HrBeMidsfo^foed,aaN4yBes, Conn. 

S4«to. 279 

BoliaBli's hydrometer. 22 

Bee«difnMa,ninee|TT.$.l> A. 428 

Bean antntnoiMiee, atodlea. 254 

bo e t W, notes. 562 

fodder etope, Can. 682 

ladybird, natural eaenles. 470 

leaf beal^ raanedles, XT. & D A. 471 

pod spot, treatment, bT. J. 75i 

pod#, blaohenlBg. 5li 

TanJUa, in Hexieo. 158 

weevil, notes, Can. 863 

U.S.D.A. 470 

reBMdies,N.H. 169 

B4MM)e, analysee, N. J *. 737 

and clover, assimilation of nitrogen 121 

as affected by anesthetics. 1056 

an adulterant of donr. 482 

bacterial disease. 948 

baoteriosis, treatment, K. J. 751 

Bonavis, analyses. 249 

bnsb, field exp^ments. 1009 

varieties, Hlob. 250 

double cropping with sweet corn, 

K J. 737 

extent of variation within the va> 

rlety, N.J. 737 

fertilizer exi»erimeuts, N. J. 737 

field, nutritive value. 73 

inoculation experiments. Can. 816 

Hand ura, analyses. 246 

notes, S C . 1047 

pole, forcing, H. 147 

II. S D. A. 599 

varieties, M ich. 250 

shading, N. J. 789 

apraylng experluients, N. J. 761 

string, culture. 250 

nott^s, Ariz. 850 

temperature for germination. 1056 

thioknesH of sowing, N. J. 787 

varieties, Can. 620,632 

N J. 737 

S. Dak . 61 

water absorption of seed. 1056 

Beck's serum tor swine diseases. 290 

Beech roots, solerotid disease. 1061 

Beeches as afiected by thinning. 040 

ornamental varieties. 928 

Beef carcasses, determination of age. 279 

cracklings, ground, for poultry, Me ... 270 

herd, cost of wintering, Hiss. 1084 

prepared in dlfirerent ways, nutritive 

. value. 672 

scraps, analyses, Me. 279 

Beehives, description. 172 

Mich. 00 

ventilated. 172 

Beers, examination. 970 

Bees affbcting grapes, Mich. 60 

• 



Page, 


B#ss, anateiiilosl stodies.... 

arrangement of frames and hives .... 870 

as affected by temperature... 871 

breeding exiieriments, Mich. 62 

for longer tongues, Mich ... 1062 

Camiolan. Can. 652 

(fiassifloation. 271 

comb foundation expeximenta, Can... 864 
Mich. 62,1062 

dead brood, notes. 271 

determination of sex. 561 

experiments in keeping, Vt. 870 

experiments in wintering, Can. 652,868 

feeding experiments, Mich. 61 

five-banded Italian. 668 

fonl brood, notes. 366,370,870 

treatment, Mich. 61 

hearing. 172 

in relation to color of flowers . 271 

Italian. 271 

management. 172,271 

marsh flowers for, Mich. 1062 

moving to fall pasture, Can. 652 

paralysis . 271 

Mich. 61 

parthenogenetic origin of drones. 956 

prevention of swarming . 172,561,657 

rearing and management. 266 

relation to alfalfa. 266 

relationship of members of colony... 271 

relative frequency of visits to various 

fruit blossoms. 956 

removal of queens during honey flow, 

Vt. 370 

securing wild swarms from trees. 667 

swanii catchei, description. Can. 652 

ternpei ature for wintering, Mich.... 1062 

tests of the plain section, Mich. 1062 

varieties. 206 

wax moth . 266 

winter cellar..*. 172 

winti^nng in cellars at high tempera 

ture, Mich. 01 

Beet leaf spot, cause. 468 

treatment, N. J. 752 

puller and topper, tests. 540 

root worm, notes. 429 

seed, culture. 45 

germination apparatus. 56 

improvement. 144 

parasites, ofi'eot on sugar beets 948 
treatment with carbon bisul- 

phid, Mich. 055 

viability. 158 

sickness, treatment. 262 

sugar industry as related to stock 
feeding and dairy¬ 
ing . 535 

in Germany. 443 

residue as cattle feed, 

tTS.D.A. 482 

process of manufacture. 535 

Beetles affecting tea. 1062 

of middle Europe, monograph. 562 

Beets affected by Perono$pora achachtH .... 759 

artificial species. 232 
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XXFXIBIMSilfT STATtOW WBODSl). 


Piftge. 


Beeta, breeding. 232 

ohomical changes produced by frees* 

lug. 676 

culture. 241 

fertiliser experiments. 725 

Mass. Hatch.. 648 

N.J. 444 

fodder, transplanting. 1037 

for sheep. 676 

limit of tolerance of sodium perchlo¬ 
rate . 01' 

notes, Ariz. 850 

S. C. 1047 

premature seed prodticlion. 282 

red, fermentation. 715 

stock, notes, S. C. 1047 

sugar. Sugar beets.) 

varieties, S. Dak. 51 

water absorption of seed. 1056 

Beggar weed, Florida, notes, U. S. D. A. 339 

Begonias, breeding. 453 

Jielippa lohor affecting tea. 1062 

Ben Nevis Observatory, U. S. D. A. 819 

Bout grass seed, creeping, viability. 158 

Benzoic acid in milk, detection. 705 

Beiizoliii for phylloxera. 175 

Bermuda grass, notes. Ala. (/olloge. 154 

smuts . 049 

miea, causes of imperfect dowers. 454 

onions, ctilture. 153 

Berries, edible, of Alaska. «61 

Beta maritima^ notes. 232 

vulgaris, notes. 232 

Betula alba laciniata, notes, Can. 855 

pumila, notes, Can. 855 

Beverages, analyses. 314 

methods of oxonLining. 482 

Bibio horfulanuA affecting cereals. 1057 

Bil)liogra]>1ii('al sketch of H. L. de Vilmorin 201 

Bibliograi>h> of dermatology. 393 

litoruture of Tlussian soils. 32 

meteorology, IT. S. D. A- 221 

tiiberniloeis, 1809 . 193 

veterinary medicine. T95 

Bile of anthrax-iufertoil animals. G05 

diseased atiimuls, effect on healthy 

animals. 802 

Bilharzia crassa, study. 096 

Billow clouds, wave, TT. S. D. A . 222 

Bindweed, eradication, Wis. 749 

notes. Can. 651 

Ok la. ;i,54 

Biological survey of Mount Shasta, 

•I.S.D. A. 428 

Biology of Agarievs velvtipes . 28 

closure of stomata. 115 

parasitic fungi. 322 

pollen. 319 

winter wheat. 28 

woo<l-frec|nenting fungi. 322 

Biota nrientaliSf notes. 049 

Birch, cut-leaved, notes, Can. 855 

dwarf, notes, (^aii. 855 

seed, management . 355 

Bird dea, notes. 263 

lice of poultry. 405 


Bird* as weed d utr oy e f, If. A* m 

feeding habits. ^ 

ii\Joctiou of eugar solutions t. 491 

is\jurions, remedies.872,669 

migration, XT. 6. D. A. 222 

noxious, danger of introduoing, XT. S. 

D. A. 426 

of prey of Manitoba. 425 

Black death, inoonlatioo experiments. 01 

knot, notes. 8^ 

Xy. 170 

Blackberries, analyses. 1046 

hud development. 861 

culture experiments, N.J_ 786 

fertilizer experiments. 1089 

N.J... 785 

irrigation. 1080 

experimenjts, N.J.. 735 

notes, Mont. 251 

varieties. 850 

Can. 644,850 

Mass. Hatch. . 544 

Mloh. 158,262 

Okla. 920 

Pa. 452 

Wls. 160 

Blackberry leaf spot, notes, Colo. 814 

orange rust, notes, Colo. 814 

Blackleg bacillus, notes, CJ. B. D. A. 902 

differential diagnosis, U. S. D. A.. 985 

in Norway. 693 

the United States, IT. B. D. A... 991 

notes. 996,1087 

Kans. 498 

Nebr. 893 

TT. S. I). A. 995 

transmissiuii to man. 288 

treatment. 793,796 

vaccination in Freiburg. 593 

precautions. 695 

technique. 494 

vaccine, preparation. 288 

Utah. 1091 

Va. 494 

studies. 102,598 

Blttck plague bacillus, effect on organs of 

animals. 91 

Blast furnace dust as a fertilizer. 1026 

lUastopliaga exjierimcnts in California.... 1100 

Blastojihaga grossorwtn, notes, TT. S. D. A .. 050 

Blatcbford’s calf meal, nualysus. 971 

Conn. State 279, 

777 

Me. 279 

N.J. 777 

Blaiia germanica, digestive organs. 767 

Blister diiid, treatment. 406 

**Blizzard,” origin of word, XT. S. D. A. 221 

Blood corpuscles, agglutinization. 292 

determination of glucose. 22 

dried. {Bee Dried blood.) 

molasses feed for horses. 880 

vs. grain for pigs. 69 

serum, effect ou healthy animals.... 892 

vessels, text-lK>ok of diseases. 1090 

Blueberries, notes, Me. 981 
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Blttflbottle ilyi netM. 388 

Bitie grata, Kentuoay. {Su Keatnaky blue 
gcasa.) 

sand, notea, TJ. S. D. A. 423 

aaaaide, notea, U. S. 1>< A . 423 

aeed, riability. 158 

Joint grass, oultore experlmtDta, S. 

Dak. 43 

rays, effect on peraiatenoe of oak leaves 007 

BosAmeria nioea, notes. 220 

Dog land, reclamation. 226 

Bolling point apparatns. 813 

curves of certain mixtures .. 619 

BoUtui htriduiy notes. 121,615 

sotanu#, notes. 121 

Boll weevil, notes. 273 

BoUworm, host plants. 871 

notes. 760,055 

U.S.D.A. 471,052 

remedies. 659 

Ohio. 63 

Tr.S.D.A. 471 

Bonavis beans, analyses. 249 

Bene, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 528,1026 

and moat, analyses, Mass. Hatch ... 138 

potash, analyses, Conn. State — 719 

as an egg producer, Gan. 881 

ash analyses, Mass. Hatch. 138 

availability for grass, Cmin. State— 722 

dissolved, analyses, Ky. 314 

La. 30 

Maas. Hatch .. 1026 

E.1. 017 

Tex. 438 

ground, analyses, Hass. Hatch. 138 

N.J. 830 

ior oalvos. 80 

manures, analyses, Conn. State. 719 

super)thosphate, detection of adultcr.i- 

tjon. 104 

vs. animal meal for chickens. Muss. 

HaU-h. 573 

Boneblack, luuilyses. La. 39 

dissolved, analyses, Conn. Slate. 719 

Mass. Hatch 1026 

spent, analyses, Mass. Hatch... 1026 

Bont tick, notes. 763 

BoophUtu bosM, notes. La. 588 

Va . 173 

remedies, IT. S. I). A. 491 

Boracie acid, effeots on animal body. 9G2 

in bntter,^ determination. 510 

Borax, excretion by labbits. 778 

separation from boric acid in pn^ 

served moat. 018 

Bortleaux mixture— 

and arsenate of load fur sweet-potato 

flea-beetle, Md. 62 

Paris green for apjile scab, Vt .... 850 

« PaiiW'green for apple scab and cod¬ 
ling moth, 111. 258 

salt fbr grape black rot. 262 

ibffoot on fruit development. 262 

for apple sbab, Del. 466 

beet-leaf spot, H. Y. Cornell. 163 

ohrvsaathemum rust. K. J .. 947 


sesraozBir 1181 

*Bo!rdiMmx mixtttre--Oontiiiiiftd. 

for onoumber downy mildew, Ohio. ^7 

grai>e black rot. 758 

peaoh-leafcurl. 280 

H. Y. Cornell. 164 

Ohio. 357 

plum lichens. 821 

potato blight, Vt. 866 

diseases. 168 

walnnt bacteriosis. 261 

in hot climates. 166 

ix^jury to pears . 950 

maunfocture. 556 

preparation and use .... 371, K61,950,957,1061 

Conn. State. 757 

Mass. Hatch. 174 

Me. 262 

Borers, remedies, Okla . 1066 

Boric acid as a milk preservative. 582 

determination.s612,618,1007 

in milk, detection.212,419 

Jorgenson methofl of determining 618 

tests. 312 

Boma horse disease, cause. 588 

Boron foo<l preservatives. 184 

Botanic garden as an aid to agriculture.... 1009 
Botanical institutions of Java and (Jeylou. 999 

survey in Alaska, U. S. D. A_ 28 

Botany, text-book. ] 914 

text-books, IT. S. D. A. 429 

Botflies, notes. 263 

Botfly ItirN (n, distinguishing from glanders 806 

Botrytia eincrea as u hothouse pest. 360 

sp., causing drop of lettuce. Mass. 

Hutch. 552 

treatment. 552 

vulffan*, aotoB . 164 

Bots in lioaii of sheep. 191 

Bouillon cultures of bacieriii as aflccted h> 

metals. 123 

Bovine distemper, notes, Va. 1091 

malaria in Turkey . 593 

Bowker’s animal meal, analyses, Me. 279 

Xinre beef scraps, analyses, Me.. 279 

Box older, analyses, Idaho. 314 

cost of planting, Can. 853 

grafting on honey locusts. 850 

peaches and walnuts 850 

Box, yellow, notes. 1052 

I Brac/tya codefi, life history. 1005 

1 Bradley superior meat meal, analyses, Me,. 270 

Bran, adulteration, N. C. 278 

and corn meal for pigs, N. IT . 967 

fermented \s.unfermented tor pigs, 

K. H. 967 

Braaaiea sp., notes, Vt. 354 

Brasos Biver flood of 1899, U. S. 1). A .. 020,698 

Bread, adulteration, N. C . 278 

and bread making, studies, U. >S. D. A. 767* 

1 milk, digestibility, Me . 969 

“antispire,” analyses. 481 

making.. 478 

digestibility. 479,861 

Me. 960 

U. S. D. A. 768 

from different kinds of flour. 070 

flour and corn meal...... 1075 
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Bread, )iome>]Dade, economy.. 970 

impurities. 70 

maldiig, losses, IT. S. D. A... 768 

with skim milk rs. water, 

Me. 960 

ropy, studies. 672 

slimy, notes. 882 

“sticky” or “slimy,” cause, Wis..- 666 

water vs. skim milk, analyses. 478 

wheat and whole-meal, analyses. 661 

Breakfast food, analyses, Idaho. 814 

Breed, elfeot on egg production, Utah. 481 

vs. typo in cows. 88 

Bremsorgoiuotor, description. 77'^ 

Brewers’ grains, dried, analyses, N. J. 777 

description. 071 

Brewery residue vs. peanut meal for milch 

cows. 81 

Brinjal adefted by Rhopalotiphum dianthi. 1063 

Jiroohymena annulata^ notes, Mich. 054 

Brome grass, smooth, culture experiments, 

Nebr. 240 

Jiromua irurmU, analyses, Conn. Storrs... 882 

Minn. 883 

Nobr. 1031 

culture experiments, 

ISTebr. 240,1030 

culture experiments, 

S. Bak. 43 

hay, analyses, Can. 878 

in Kansas. 926 

notes, Colo. 330 

N. Dak. 339 

U.S.D.A. 1033 

varieties, Ala. Canobrake. 251 

Broom corn, culture. 240,444 

Brown-taii cati'i i>illar, destruction by birds, 

U. S. D. A . 053 

motli, distribution. 100 

Jiruchojihagus funebtU^ notes, Mich ....... 054 

Jttruchvs ajffiniSt notes. 662,657 

chineims, notes, U. S. D. A. 470 

lentifi, notes, U. S. D. A. 470 

obteetuB, notes, N. H . 169 

U. S. D. A. 470 

pitorum^ notes, F. S. D. A. 470 

quadrirnaeulatu/i, notes, F. B. D. 

A. 470 

rufifnanuBt notes, F. B. D. A. 470 

B^nissure, nature and causes. 59,362,466 

Bimssels sprouts, notes, S. C. 1047 

Bryobia prmtioBa^ notes . 562,6.52 

Bryotropha Bolanella, notes. 273 

Bubonic plague, treatment. 91 

Buckwheat, analyses. 724 

as an adulterant of dour. 482 

ash analyses. 38 

culture and uses. 240 

studies. 724 

fertilizer experiments. 38 

requirements. 724 

middlings, analyses, Me. 971 

notes, Can. 833 

root development. 725 

water absorption of seeil. 1056 

Bud selection in nlant breedinir. 1047 


Bud varlatlMiinpteta^—*.. 

Budding, winter, note# ......i.,. 

Buds, winter growth. 

WUlng,Vt.. 

Buffhlo beetle,notes.. 

bur, eradication, Wia .. 

notes, Okla. 

gnat, sonthem. Miss.. 

Buffidoes, distribution of galaotase in milk, 

Wig. 

Bt^fo wdga/rU^ notes.. 

Bugong motib, treatment.. 

Bulb culture in Bermuda.. 

Holland.. 



m 

m 

m 

749 

854 

m 

680 

429 

766 

88 

938 


diseases on the Pacific Coast, U. 8. 

D. A. 468 


Bulbs, dowering, onlture in Washington... 468 


Bull nettle, notes, Okla. J. . 864 

Burdock, eradioaHon, Wis. 749 

Burette, automatic. 511 

float. 818 

holder. 818 


Burros, distribution of galactase in milk, 


Wis. 680 

Butter, adulteration. 62,87,312,811,888,1007 

analyses. 905,984 


Can. 681 

Conn. State. 770 

Ky. 814 

Minn. 888 


U.S.D.A. 977 

Vt. 389 


and margarin, manual. 390 

method of differen¬ 
tiating . 112 

as affected by air, light, and mois¬ 
ture. 684 

com. 781 


food. 


Miss. 1080 

pasteuriza tion at 
high temperatures 85 

sesame cake. 281 

sugar-beet pulp. 781 

Association of Ontario, report. 788 

bacterial examination. 977 

bitter taste (‘aused by magnesia- 687 

cause and prevention of mold. 682 

chemistry and bacteriology, hand¬ 
book . 488 

composition as affected by foods.... 312 

control oi flavor. 285 

cryoscopy. 618 

cultures, commercial, Pa. 68 

U.SD.A... 599 

detection of cotton-seed ell. 811 

margarin. 888 

determination of boraoic acid. 610 

solids and fht.... 906 

digestibility. 876,669,600 

estimation of rancidity frsm free 

volatile acids. 684 

examination by the refraotometer.. 618 

for tubercle bacilli ... 887 

exhibitions, Danish. 85 

Finnish. 188 
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Sutter exblbHioiis, SweAieh...87, 

exporto . M4 

Danish. 87 

U.S.D.A . 976 

fat as aiSEiCted by Penioillinm. 977 

oompositifw as affected by food, 

Me.*..974 

physical and chemical con¬ 
stants . 308,615 

rancidity. 616 

studies. 284 

ferment, new, Del. 490 

flavor and aroma ns relatetl to acid 

fermentation, Iowa. 388 

from reindeer milk, analyses. 780 

hardness, as affected by food. Mo .. 974 

imitation, eximrts, U. 8.D A. 976 

imports into the United Kingdom, 

U. S. D. A . 976 

inferior, improvement. 587 

inspection . 380 

making experiments. Can. 681 

tVom heated milk, Pa. 84 

in Canada. 1085 

pastenrlzed milk or croam, 

U. 8. D. A. 296,976 

treatise. 490 

methods of analysis.111,311 

preservation. 285 

prices in Kew York and London in 

1897, U. 8. D. A . 976 

production, coat. 490 

in Canada . 490 

quality at affected by foml, V t. 385 

renovated, or process, detection_ 83 

renovating. 880 

seasonal variations. 888 


studies of rancidity. 616 
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Cabbage rot, cause, Maas. Hatch. 568 

webwonn. notes. 869 

U.S.D.A. 864 

worm, remedies, K. H. 169 

notes. 66,055 

Cabbages as double crop with potatoes. 44 

fertilizer experiments . 842 

Mass. Hatch 548 

reiuirements. 250 

nitrogen content of varieties. 451 

notes, Ariz. 850 

S.C. 1047 

ridge vs. level culture, Ark. 214 

varieties. 842 

Ala. Canebrake. 251 

Ark. 244 

Mich. 250 

S. Dak. 61 

Cacao affected by Phytojihthora omniv^a.. 1061 

culture. 548 

in Brazil. 1048 

Ecuador. 546,744 

disease in Trmidud. 656 

etymology. 260 

grafting. 548 

notes. 852 

pod disease. 166,362 

seeds, analj ses. 1048 

soils, unalyscs. 718 

Caccecia poatvittana attacking oranges. 561 

roffaesana, Temeilies. 1065 

Cactus dahlias, notes . 453 

Caddice fly attacking lllieH, Me . 958 

Cceoma fumaruv, genetic relationship with 

Melampsora of Populun treifiula 59 

aaxift agee, notes 

CcPtalpinia coriana,notoa . 1037 

Caflein, oflect on muscular work. 79 


on the Keichert number.... 079 

tubercle bacilli content. 387 

typhus bacillus in— 78(5 

nnsalted, shipping trials, U.S.D. A. 976 ' 
variations in volatile fatt> acids . 487,975 i 

water content. 188,789 I 

Butterflies attacking ftuit, Miiin. 70 

migration. 765 

notes. 174,371 

Buttermilk from Swedish creameries, 
analyses. 680 


Calabash fruit, analyses. 249 

OalamovUfa longifolxa, notes, IJ. S. D. A . 423 

Calaiidra oiyza^ notes, U. S. D. A. 472 

Calathea allouya, analyses. 249 

Calcareous tcrtillzing m.itorials, tests for.. 506 
Calcium bisulphite as a clarifying agent, 

Ala. College. 293 

carbide for phylloxera . 371,1067 

carbonate in soils, detenuination 23,110 

determination of alumina in pres 
ence of. 613 


By-products from chickens, utilization. 79 in ashes, determination. 218 

Byturidff, monograph. 562 oxid, determination of carbon 

Cabbage black rot, notes, Yt. 56 dioxid. 508 


butterfly, notes. 66 

U.S.D.A. 952 

imported, notes, N. H .. 169 

U.S.D.A 962 


club root. {See alto Turnip club 


salts, ph^ siolugical r61p, U S. 1). A. 1008 

Calf cholera, notes, Nebr. 393 

epizootic occurrence of Taenia capnura 289 

California Station, notes. 1097 

seed bulletin . 1047 


root.) 

notes, Yt. 356 

treatment, Yt. 56 

insecta affecting. 66 

plant louse, notes. Can. 657,868 

U.S.D.A. 952 

pluteUa, notes. 760 

root maggot, notes. 66,955,957 

Can . 

• 9145—No. 12-3 


Universlty, notes. 1097 

Callulu, analyses. 249 

CaUiiHum aanguvneum^ notes. 174 

(JaUipteruegigantfue, notee . f . 657 

Caloptenua italicua^ remedies. 658 

Calves, artificial milk for. 888 

congenital tuberculosis. 394 

cost of fattening, Nebr . 966 

raising, U. S. D. A. 999 
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Calves, fall and apring,oompariBon ... 973 

feeding, XT. S.B, A. 296 

axpeiiments. 60 

Can. 666 

Kebr. 966 

K. H. 178 

on milk of tubercnlous 

cows, Conn. Storrs. 890 

feeds for. 1077 

for cultivating vaccine virus. 195 

skim milk for. 490 

tuberculosis. 193 

Camels, inoculation for glanders. 290 

susceptibility to cattle plague. 289 

Camomlicrt choose. 588 

Camnula jfellueida, notes, Minn. 864 

Camphor barometer, C. S. D. A. 430 

culture in Florida. 452 

Oampono(%i9 pennMylvanteus, notes, Micb... 954 

Canada held jicas, anai^\ sea, K. J. 777 

Pa. 436 

c 11 11 u r o experiments, 

Colo. 839 

Cafiaigre, culture experiments, Ari^. 240 

extract, studies, Ariz. 213 

fertilizer experiments, Ariz. 240 

Canals, State irrigation. 197 

Canarsia hammondi, notes, Ky . 170 

Cancer, occurrence in doniestu annuals .. 291 

organisms, p.itliogouic otfccts on 

animals. 01 

Cane juice, anal,> sos, K y. 314 

sugar, cost of ptuducticu. 536 

determination of dextrose in 

presence of. 614 

in milk, detection. 211 

occurrence in ripe seeds. 710 

reducing power. 806 

tops, green, analyses. 75 

Canine distemper, biology... ' 89G 

remedies, y a. 190 

Caiikcvworin, i-oumdies. 558 

spring, notes, Kans. 498 

Nebr. 370 

spraying experiments, 

N.Y. State. 171 

Cankorworms notes. 173,370,957 

Cauun diseascH, treatment, N. J. 752 

Gannas, varieties. 8.')2 

Canneil foods, iiieservativcs in, N. C. 960 

goods, ndnltcr.itloii, N. C. 971 

^ • meat bouillon analyses. 882 

moats, evamnmtion, U. S. 1). A. 67 

Cantaloupe blight, notes, Colo. 314 

Cantaloupes, notes, S. (3. 1047 

varieties, Ala. Canobrake_ 251 

OemtharU nuttalU, remedies, U. S. 1). A. 470 

Caontc bouc, preparation lor market. 515 

Capillarity effect on movements of ground 

water. 517 

Caprification as related todioecism of the fig. 548 
experiments in California, 

r S.D.A. 950 

Caprifoliaoem, notes. 870 

Capulima jaboticabcp, notes. 476 

Oaraaana aborescene, new mildew.. ■. 261 




Caraga]ia%iKai!toa«« .. Jll 

Caramelbadfestatadlea .. 1991 

defeeetiioa In apliite and vlaegarw* 912 

Carbobydraftoe, aaaimllatiiMi by pbaita. 9t7 

eleavagefhmi protein #19 

daterminatioiL. 909 

digestion by dogs..... 779 

Carbolenm #ov Baa Jose soaJe, lU. #55 

Carbolic acid for milk fever. 696 

Carbon bisn^bid aa an inaeoticide. 474 

for aphides, Ohio. 478 

beet seed, Mick. 956 

** sickness". 263 

manufsoture and usas... 619 

determination in nitrogenous or¬ 
ganic substances... 911 

diozid, apparatus for determination 

in minerals. 818 

determination... f. 218 

in soils, determination. 608 

of the oooan as related to 
that of the atmosphere .. 6^ 

fixation by leaves. 1015 

metabolism of, IT. S. I>. A. 874 

Carbonate of potash, analy sea, Conn. State.. 719 

R. 1. 917 

soda. (See alio Sodium oar- 
benate.) 

analyses, R.1. 917 

Oarex atba, notes. 353 

Variim ovata, poisonous to stock. 1067 

Carnation rust, notes, Nebr. 814 

Carnations, breeding. 458 

growing under glass all sum¬ 
mer . 937 

insects affeeting. 1065 

new disease. 860 

varieties. 154 

Oameades acandem^ remedies. Can. 862 

Carnivora, amylaceous digestion. 778 

Carob seed, composition of endosperm .... 1056 

germination. 1056 

Carpet beetle, black, notes. 955 

remedies, Mass. Hatch. 661 

grass, notes, Ala. College. 154 

Carpocapaapomonella. {See Codlingmoth.) 

flplendana, notes. 766 

Carrot rust fly, notes. 957 

remedies. 659 

Can. 863 

wild, amelioration by grafting. 250 

eradication, Wis. 749 

notes, Vt. 854 

Carrots, asb analj’sea. 88 

culture . 241 

experiments, Con. 832 

depth of planting, Can. 681 

fertilizing experiments. 88,842 

Can. 833 

notes, Ariz. 860 

S.C. 1047 

nutritive value. 78 

varieties. 842 

Can. 631 

S. Dak. 51 


Caryopsls of grasses, structure, 17. B« D. A. 428 
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flijifn. analyst, VU .1. 818 

MiliBeMliy 886 

iiilero<«cgatii«ntK — 1085 
4MUIM of cliAago in pMteurixod 

cilmiM. 081 

0^9tm,%lgBmUmtj . 672 

OaMonn bvonebo^pnenBMxnin of aheep. 696 

OmoTO, wolynev, Fl». 377 

as a feeding stuff, Fla. 376 

fertiliser experiments, Fla. 384 

notes. 1037 

OdfiaTas, sweet and bitter. 442 

Ooetto tophera, poisonous to stock.1057 

OaMrfda bteittato, notes, Md.. 62 

nigripta^ notes, Md. 62 

CMiQea aUuiiea, as a som oe of rubber — 1049 

OaatoT-bean oake, analyses. 137 

roots, ash analyses of soil from, 

Okla. 277 

Castor beans, varieties, Okla. 1036 

oil plant, notes. 287 

Pjomaoe, analyses, Conn. State . 710 

Castration, effect on excretion of pliosphuric 

acid. 483 

Casuarina, notes. 458 

Catalpa sphinx, remedies. 056 

Catch cropping, history of prncti(‘v. it26 

crops, autumn, fur green manuring 820 

culture. 242 

selection. 638 

Caterpillar oallalu, analyses. 240 

Caterpillars, destruction by birds, IT 8 

D. A. 953 

Oathartidm, feeding habits . 425 

Cats, digestion exi>eriiuents. 874 

metabolism experiments. 483 

red, immunity. 712 

Cattle, abortion. 696 

breeding eximriments. 1076 

dehorning. 894 

disease in Kansas, U. S. D. A ^- 990 

not distinguishable fium 

rabies. 291 

feetl mixtures, aual^ ses, Minn. 888 

feeding experiments. 381 

Fla. 376 

luut*and*moath disea'^e. 695 

hygiene. 592 

importation into Croat Brit<iin, 

U.S.D A. 909 

industry of Colorado, Wyomiug, and 

Nevada, U. S. D. A. 972 

inspection laws ot \ hi ions States 

and countries. 501 

laryngeal syngamus. 02 

maintenance ration, Pa. 483 

measuring external conformation. . 577 

new parasitic disease in China. 289 

of Hungary. 381 

Kumaon. 676 

plague, immunisation. 593 

in camels. 289 

South Africa. 695 

Turkey. 603 

studies. 192 




Ca44^ plague, treatment.91,86$ 

poisoning by Maerozamia apiraiia .. 696 

moldy hay. 798 

rape-seed cake. 02 

reed meadow grass_ 796 

quarantine regulations, N. C. 997 

ranges, renewal, XT. S. D. A. 220 

sterility, causes. 289 

tick, notes, X^a. 588 

Va. 178 

of California, notes, Va. 178 

prevalence in New South 

Wales,U.S.l>. A. 996 

ticks, remedies, U. S D. A. 491 

water on the Joints . 289 

young, cost of raising. 1077 

Cauliflower affected by Plutella maeultUu ,. 1068 

leaf scorch, N. Y. State. 1058 

Cauliflowers,notes, S. C.1047 

varieties, Mich. 250 

S. Dak. 51 

Oeeidomyia deatruotor. (See Hessian fly ) 

notes. 766 

tritief, notes. 658,1065 

Cecropiu moth, notes. 956 

• N. n. 160 

Celery, culture. 61 

notes, Kans. 498 

S.0. 1047 

shading, N. J. 752 

varieties, S. Dak. 51 

wrapping in Florida moss. 158 

(‘ell division ns attectod by gustos. 120 

membranes, plasmol.v tic studies. 1015 

pli>siulug>. 424 

sa)), red, wcurrenoo in plants. 121 

walls, experimtnts m staining.. 516 

Cellar, winter, for bees. 172 

(Jells, absorption . 794 

living, chemical unorgy. 814 

of vessels in plants. 814 

Cellnlobe enzvnis . 124 

estimation in feces. 601 

hydrol> sis by adds. 20 

nutritive value. 770 

Cement, decomposition by bacteria. 715 

V&tnioatoma ooffeeUa, aflocting coifee. 1065 

adiella^ reint dies. 956 

(Jentaurea raguaina, notes. 463 

Central Moor Commission, proceedings- 134 

Oephaloaporivm leeanii, notes. 275 

Cephua pygmema affecting cereals . 1057 

notes, Can. 862 

remedies. 959 

OeraHHa eapitata, notes. 760 

Ceratomia catalpce, notes. 956 

Oercoapora bettcola, notes, N. J. 752 

N.Y. Cornell.... 163 

citrulima, notes, Ohio. 857 

cucurhitce, notes, Ohio. 357 

reaedee, notes.466 

vitieola on grapes. 59 

vitia, notes. 260 

Cereal breakfkst foods, U. S. D. A. 699 

rusts, notes. 361,948,1060 

N.Dak. 817 
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'l^age. 

Cereal rusUof the United Statea, U. B. 


JD. A. 942 

emata, N. Dak. 861,817 

Cerealine feed, deeoription. 071 

digeetibillty, Masa. Hatch.. 566 

vs. com Tiieal for pigs, Maas. 

Hatch. 588 

Cereals aa affected by phosphoric acid. 529 

food plants, advautagoa. 970 

diseases . 1067 

fertilizer experiments. 230,241 

fungus parasites. 168 

geographical distribution. 219 

germination .355,361 

growth as affected by methods of 

seeding. 442 

imported from linssia, U. S. D. A.. 319 

insects affecting. 366,765,1062 

. Can. 862 

of Norway, composition. 79 

Hubsoillng, W> o. 1026 

Cerebro-spinal meningitis of the horse- 607 

Ceres Pulver for oat smut, 11.1. 944 

CertMsoccuF Jicoides, notes. 663 

Ccroplastes, jmrasite . 1100 

Oeroplautet roacatus, development. 563 

Cerotoma trifurcata, U. S 1). A. 052 

treatment, U. S. I). A 471 

Cetonia Jtoricola^ notes . 1066 

ulictiea in hotbeds, remedies . 477 

notes. 477 

Cetonia, study. 657 

('hcctocnema con/uih, notes, Md. 62 

Chaff, analyses, Conn. State. 777 

in foods and tceding stuffs, ideutifi- 

eatiuu . 672 

Chagres Jiiver, ratio of discharge to rain¬ 
fall, IT. S. D. A. 819 

(^haitophoruK maciilatua, notes . 057 

(ylialcidida*, elassidcatioii. 265 

Chalk-plate maps, XT S. D. A. 620 

Cliamiiagne, “dry,” analyses . 900 

Ohartpa/i fframini)), iTouimmit . 765 i 

Charcoal, mauugeineiit of forests for. 457 

Charlock, eradication. 461, 856 

Cheddar cheese, munulactnre. 285,689 

pure cultures for. 281 

Cheese Association of Ontario, report . .. 788 

bacteiiology in Kiirope. 285 

business, foreign, iii Wisconsin_ 490 

Caraembert. 588 

f causes of defects . 1085 

Cheddar, manufacture . 285,680 

pure cultures for. 283 

chemical studies oil ripening. 980 1 

chemistry and bacteriolog.>, hand- I 

book. 489 I 

coating, excelsior, Can. 687 

colored siiois in, U. S. D. A. 984 

composition as affected by storing in 

damp cellars. 978 

conditions of growth as adecting 
physiological activity of bm-tcriii 389 
curing at different temperatures, 

Can. 686 


1^ 


CheeM oaring, 

Can.. m 

curing 496,618 


VM,VJl 887 
Win.... 186 

cooling, U.B.X>. A... W 

Wk. 186 

dipping at difforont otaget of acid, 

Can. 666 

diseases. 790 

distribution of bacteria in. 487 

Edam, industry in fioUand... 664 

ri|>en ngp r o oo aa. 488 

effect of temperature la curing. 1066 

Eminent baler, laotlo<auld ferments 

in. 981 

exhibition iii Sweden. 700 

Griiy^re, avuldanoeof'^lainage'’... 1065 

making, Uabcook teat in. 264 

exiieriments, Can. 668 

losses in. 700 

methods. 480 

noteo. 1085 

on the farm. 890 

problems . 880 

pui'e vs. home-made cul¬ 
tures . 87 

with pure cultures, U. S. 

D. A. 296 

sour milk, Wis. 585 

mottled, Can. 687 

organism ])roduciug gas in, Mich... 1086 

pressing curds at differout tempera¬ 
tures, Can. 686 

jiroduction in Canada. 490 

regulations governing sale in Bel¬ 
gium. 790 

ripening as affected by lactic-acid 

bacteria. 981 

ripening as afl’ected by tempera- 

iMie. 490 

ripening, cau8(‘S of changes. 702 

function of lactic-acid bac- 

tc'ria. 787 

Iloquefurt, effect of green particles. 788 

manufaetiiro. 300 

Stilton, muniifactnre. 285,490 

Til siter, experiments. 788 

trade with (ireat Britain, U. S. D. A. 099 

CliHmatnbia brumata^ notes. 66 

Vitelymo)pha argua, notes, Md. 62 

(Jlienucal analysis, fxiiniititatJve. 812 

Control Station in Norway, report. 706 

energy of li\ iiig cells. 814 

Society, American,meeting 1100 

Chemistry, agricultural, applications. 1000 

methods of teach¬ 
ing. 1090 

recent progreas... 410 

dairy, handbook . 618 

evolution and achievements.... 617 

industrial, dictionary. 018 

text-book. 212 

medical, recent progress. 018 
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l*ag6. 


Cll«ml»||^4i#elikroiAynfi. 710 

DVtiidbii,]iUHi«iAl. 482 

phyviologloal and pathological. 212 
laboratory man¬ 
ual. 809 

text-book. 79 

plant and agrioultural . 617 

Ch€rm99 obMia, notes. 862,657 

funUectus, notes. 657 

larieia, notes. 765 

ecMJi, notes. 766 

r^omosein, explanation of vegetable origin. 62B 

Cherries, analyses. 1046 

as aifected by unnanal cold, Ala. 

College. 1041 

bnd development. 851 

effect of low temperatnre on blos¬ 
som bads, Wis. 930 

fertiliser requirements. 48 

hardy stocks for. 031 

parasitic diseases. 940 

shot-hole offset. 757 

varieties. 281,850 

Can . 847,844 

Mass. Hatch. 644 

Mich . 60,153,252 

Mont. 251,1048 

K.H. 152 

Okla . 929,1036 

Cherry aphis, notes. 662 

Can. 863 

Ky . 170 

black knot, Colo. 246 

diseases, new. 469 

fruit fly, N. Y. Cornell. 860 

leaf beetle, notes, XT. 8. D. A. 366 

scorch, N. Y. State. 1058 

spot, notes, Ky. 170 

powdery mildew, notes, Cohi . 240,314 

sand, as a Ht<K*k. 451 

for shade bet ween forest tre«'s 854 

sawfly, remedies. 706 

Chestnut, climatic and fungus diseases. 362 

grafting. Conn State. 742 

trees, bi^y blight, notes. 362 

weevils, reuied les. 563 

Chestnuts, culture. 453,^40 

Japanese, variation in same 

variety. 937 

Spanish, insects aflecting . 768 

treatment for Marsonia ochro 

Imca, N. J. 752 

Chicken b.> -products, utilization. 79 

cholera bacillus for destroying rab¬ 
bits . 1087 

reaction in nutri¬ 
ent medium.... 794 

Canadian. 1092 

differential diagnosis, 

XT. S. D. A . 985 

immunization. 495 

symptoms. 1002 

transmission by insects ... 995 

treatment... 93 

eplBoolic bacillus, studies. 495 

in Italy. 495 


Ohioken ronp, teram therapy. 5M 

tuberculosis, treatment. 594 

Chickens, brsads and crosses, Ya...- 1074 

feeding experiments. 78 

Gan. 880,881 

Mass. Hatch 572 

N.C. 1078 

W.Vb . 774 

skim milk for, Ind. 277 

Chicory, a nal ysis. 214 

eradication, Wis. 749 

winter preservation. 744 

Chile saltpeter. {See aUto Sodium nitrate.) 

injurious coustitoeuts. 39 

Chili sauce, analyses, Conn. State. 769 

**Chilinit,’’ composition. 1026 

Ohilocorut circumdatu*^ introduction into 

South Africa. 760 

stmUis, importation, N. J. ^... 761 

trietis^ importation, N. J. 761 

China aster diseases, treatment, N. J. 752 

grass, notes. 840 

Chinch bug, notes, Xebr. 370 

Ohio. 472 

outbreak in Ohio,IT. S. 1). A... 052 

('hinese primulas, breeding . 453 

vegetable foo<1 materials, U. S 1>. A 777 

Chinosol, antlHeptio power. 496 

Ohion einet%i9, notes, IT. S. D. A . 366 

Ohionaepie amerieana, notes, Iowa. 958 

oitri, remedies. 372 

fur/urus, notes. 274 

Iowa. 958 

U. S. 1). A. 952 

on Amei lean ft nit.... 055 

orthoUthui, notes, Iowa. 958 

pinxfolxi, notes, l<»wu. 958 

saheie, notes, Iowa. 958 

Chionaspis, monograph. 476,563 

notes. 476 

Chiropetehyg colon, notes. Mo. 268 

Ohizoeerus zahriekei, notes. 871 

Chloral, effect on tetanus. 192 

Chlorids, alkaline, surface tension . 112 

loss in incinerating. 304 

Chlorin, determination. 106 

occurrence in cotton seed oil. 619 

of soil, assimilation by plants .... 132 

value as a fertilizer, R. T. 914 

Chlorophyll assimilation as affected by green 
coloration of 

leaves. 513 

of Li mod or u tn 

cbortivum . 119 

criticism of certain investiga¬ 
tions . 814 

formation as affected by anes¬ 
thetics. 119 

Chloroph> Us, chemistry. 710 

Ohloropg lineata, noUiB . 668 

Chlorosis, troatmout. 469,946 

Chocolate, adulteration . 970 

analyses. 970 

Cholesterin, formation and combustion .... 676 

in egg yolk. 882 

ChorizagroHs agreetis^ notes, Mont. 267 
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xxmknalin; stASEoar inaoji^sk, 


PiMa 


OhrwpMmMioQria^ notes, U. 8. D. .. 052 

Chrittmae rose, olMsUlonUon. 852 

Chromates as prsaerTatiyes for milk. 984 

Chrooeoeeu$ hehHiau$ on greenhotise plants. 906 

Chrysanthemom diseases, treatment. 469 

N.J. 752 

rust, treatment, Mass. 

, Hatch. 502 

treatment, N. J — 946 

Chrysanthemums, diseases and parasites... 

for winter bloom ing. 52 

varieties. Can. 644 

Ohryiobothrii femoraia^ notes. Mo. 268 

sp., notes. 1063 

Chrysomela sutvralis^ notes, Mich. 954 

Chrysomelidfe, estivation. 656 

Ohryiomphalus /iouc, notes . 958 

minor, notes . 

Chnfas, analyses, Okla. 277 

Chum, so-called air. 984 

to prevent ovorchnrnlng. 87 

Churning as aifeoted by pastenrization .... 680 

experiments. 85 

Mich. 186 

Chnms, tests. 285 

Can. 689 

Vt. 389 

Cicada, periodical, notes. 477 

seventeen-year, notes. 477,870 

Cicada §epfcndfcirn, notes, U. S. 1). A. 952 

Cicadas, remedies. 478 

Cicuta mactUata, notes, H. Dak. 287 

Cider apples, washing. 2i)4 

as affected b> preservatives. 1100 

(Mgarette beetle, remedies, U. S. D. A. 472 

CMgars, eflflorescence . 515 

(Mmbex, study. 657 

(Hnorarias, bre<*ding. 453 

Circummitatiou, rate. 818 

Cirrliosis of tbe liv(»r, notes. 995 

Citrus fruit pomace, analyses. 381 

truits, fertiliser for .•.. 744 

insect enemies. 657 

trees, verrucosis. 861 

Cladoehytrivm violet, n. sp. 261 

Cladoqjorittwi/ulruw, notes, N.J . 752 

Clams, culture. 80 

rr. S. T). A. 699 

Clcmia lewinii, notes. 658 

“Cluriphos” as clarifying agent, Ala (\illege 293 
Clasterottporium amygdalearv m, .. 465 

^Uay-colored weevil, TeTnedies. 766 

in soils, determination. 903 

Clematis, notes. 660 

Vlerut/ormieariuit, notes, W. Va. 476 

ClianthuB dampren, culture. 549 

Climate and crop- 

conditions, changes in forms tor report¬ 
ing, U.S.D. A. 127 

report, Alaska, TT. S. D. A . 129 

service in Porto Ilico,U. S. D. A. 430 

publications, IT. S. 1). A. 127,429 

summaries, U. S. D. A. 480 

work, U.S.B.A. 621 

Climate and plant growth in Argentina .. 821 

as related to san nressure. 118 


OUiiMte,eifeot on rtedom 

dimeter A a g m n—io fnon* 


ifere. 


of AUekft,IT,aB.iL. 
Cab»,U.S.D.A.... 
Merioo. 


Oklefaome... 

Porto Bioo, n. & B. A... 

St. Lawrence Zetend, H. a li. A. 
the Isthmus of PmisMs H.a B. 

A...51 


Hongo.. . 

pbotoohemioel of erctlo regions.., 

studies, U. 8. B. A. 

vs. weather, IT. a B. A. 

Climatic data, interchange, U. a B. A. 

Climatology of Oanada, TJ. a B. A.. 

Panama, T7.8. A. 

OliHooampa ammicana, notes, Can. 

N.H. 

dUatria, notes, Can. 

Mioh. 

H.H. 

H.aD. A. 

CfloatHdium butytimm, . 

liehen^ortM^ effect in ripening 

cheese. 

Clotbnr, eradicationi Wis. 

Clothes moths, notes... 

Cloud names, international, XT. S. D. A. 

observations, international, U. 8. J> 

A.02 

in Victoria. 

studies in Sweden. 

Clover, alsike, analyses. Can . 

Pa. 

as a cover orop, Can. 

crimson, analyses, Pa. 

and rye, analyses, K. J .... 

HB a cover orop, Mich. 

culture, U. S D. A. 

for green mnnnre, Aria.... 
sowing in different months, 

N.H. 

fertiliser experiments. 

Mass. Hatch. 

R. I . 

growth as affected by light. 

hay, red, nutritive value. 

vs. alfalfa for lambs, Can .. 

inoculation experiment. Can. 

insects affecting. 

leaf beetle,remedies, Mass.Hatch.. 

mammoth, anal^yses, Can. 

plaster as a iertiiizer. 

red, American vs. Bohemian seed... 

analyses, Can. 

Pa. 

culture in Kansas. 

diseases, Mich. 

resowing. 

root mealy bng, notes. 

rowen, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 

seed, alsike, viability. 

crimson, tests, XT. S. D. A. 

viability. 
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lilltKVfraMd ttt 

mldge.W«dies. 560 

. m 

WMdieedIn. 1064 

Micb. 64 

white, viability. 167 

treatment for Orobanohe. 160 

rarietiee, Can. 032 

Mieh. 48 

vt. Tape for piga, Wis. 570 

water abeorptlon of seed. 1066 

white, analyses, Pa. 486 

water absorption of seed. 1066 

Cftrvers and grasses of different reifiotiH, 

oomparison. 166 

onltnre experiments, S. Dak. 48 

for green mannring, Arix. 254 

Can. 882 

the South, notes. 241 

notes. La. 28 

N.Dak. 839 

Coal, analyses, Idaho. 814 

Ky. 314 

ash analyses, Idaho. 814 

tar dyes, deteotJon in food products . 1100 

Wyoming, analyses. Idaho. 314 

CocoidcB, notes. 274,476 

of Ceylon. 476 

western Australia. 871 

Cocoidia, life history. 658 

Cooolditiin.life history. 658 

Coccids, fatal temperature, U. S. 1). A. 953 

OoeoineUa 7'punctatar notes. 705 

CmnsvcrAoynttoto, notes, V. 8. 

D. A. 470 

OoocinellidiB, monograph. 562 

Ooectu eaeti, notes. 958 

loeea, notes. 958 

Cochineal insect, notes. 477 

Cochylis, remedies. 174,372,666 

Cockchafer, notes. 562 

Cocklebur, eradication, Wis. 749 

notes. 858 

(kickroaches, notes. 956 

Cocoa, adulteration. 970 

beans, analyses. 970 

culture in Saroiia. 352 

palms affected by simttcd locusts.... 477 

shells, analyses. Can. 873 

Coooanut cake for cows. 1084 

trees, culture. 745 

Cottooiis of silkworm races, proi>ertiea. 178 

Codling moth, notes. 66, 

476,665, 700, 765, TOO, 955, 957. 1064 

remedies.371,5'»8,765 

Colo. 370 

TJ S.D.A. 296 

spraying exiteriments, Ill_ 258 

Ctnfosfoma immans,notes . 058 

Coffee, adulteration. 970 

N.C.,..278,971 

analyses. 744 

Conn. State. 769 

as a food protector. 970 

hark louse. 1065 

bean<i,U sd tucky,analyses,Mo... . 1008 


Page. 


OoAbo nmnpsands,nnalysss,Conn. State... f60 

cnltnre in Paragosy. M 

« Porto Bieo. 144 

Queensland.... 144,744 

manual. 868 

disease and nitrogen hunger. 1061 

in Kiearagua. 862 

diseases. 160,261,469,1000,1065 

grafting. 548 

hnsks, analyses. 071 

hybrid. 240,449 

hybridisation. 452 

insects affecting. 1065 

leaf disease, treatment. lOQO 

rot, treatment. 1009 

pruning. 51 

roots, nematodes. 262 

shade trees for. 744 

substitutes, analyses, Conn. S^te... 709 

trees, nursery management. 1048 

peabcrries on. 744 

pruning. 851 

Coke, analyses, K>. 814 

Ooleupu brunnea. notes, U. 8.1). A. 052 

Cold Friday, date, T. S. D. A. 819 

storage for eggH. 482 

fruit. 350 

Kaiis. 840 

onions. 153 

waves in the Southwest, IT. S. D. A ... 620 

of atmosphere,depth,IT.8. l>. A 222 

OoUophora luHpennella, notes.. 706 

nigriceUtt, notes . 766 

Coleoptera, notes. 370 

zonal distrilmtion, N. Mex. 966 

Coleus, varieties, Can. 644 

Coli bacilli, ofTeet on growth of typhus 

bacilli. 398 

Colic of horses, notes. 394 

treatment. 191 

Oolletotriehum oamellifp, not cs. 948 

Zmdrmut/itauuifi, notes. 254 

inolce-tricoloriM, n. sp. 257 

treutiiiont 553 

OoUopit bipunctatu» affecting potato beetle 767 

Colon bacilli in oysters. 427 

Colopha ulmieola, notes, IT. S. 1). A. 952 

Colorado College, notes.199,600 

Station, financial statcijieiit ... . 396 

notes. 199.600 

Coloring matter, artificial organic, detec¬ 
tion. 1007 

reagents, use with inicioscojw 1016 

Colydiidee, monograpli . 562 

Comb honey, pro<luctl<»n. 271 

Compost fertilizers, value. 157 

Comimsltip, sublet ranean organs . 121 

Compound cakes, analyses. 971 

Compa&myia (Lveilia) inacellaHa, notes, 

Miss. 272 

Condenser, now form.-. 313 

Soxhlet refiiix . 814 

Confectionery, manufacture . 278 

Congress and irrigation. 196 


Conidia formation as affected by inorganic 
salts. 


424 
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sxFBEiiCKirr wiAticm usoDiep, 


pw. 


Conidia formation In AspergiUu* nigmr _ 710 

fnngi. 710 

Conifer seed, studies. 856 

seeds, hiitidin and lysin in. 1056 

Conifers, diameter inrremeut as affected by 

climate. 615 

occurrence of root suckers. 940 

ornamental, disease. 940 

Conium maeuUUum, poisonous to cattle.... 796 

Conjunctiva, absorption of virus. 697 

Coiijuuctivltls, treatment with protargol... 406 

Connecticut College, notes. 207 

State Station, financial state¬ 
ment. 799 

notes ... 297,600,899 
Storrs Station, financial state¬ 
ment . 897 

Oonopholix americana, notes. 617 

Oonotrache^ nenuphar^ notes, Ga. 178 

U. S 3). A .. 952 

Convolvulus arvensiSf notes, Iowa. 661 

Cooking in the public aebools of New York 

Clty,U.S.D.A. 79 

Copper acetate for grape downy mildew- 256 

tomato downy mildew .. 269 

carbonate, amnioniacal, prepara¬ 
tion . 861 

ooniont of plants. 1012 

fungicide containing potassium per* 

maiiganato. 166 

fungicides, adherence. 168 

and soap mixtures, com* 

binatiou. 1060 

incrcnsiiig adhesiveness 1061 

pre])aratinn and com¬ 
parison . 60 

variation in composition 168 

in plants. 24 

salts for preservin g rai 1 1 oad ties... 1052 

sulphate for charluek. 461 

gra]>e black rot . .. 768,759 

Peronospora.... 362 

STiints of cereals. 361 

Holuiinn, pre)mration and 

use, M ass. Hutch. 174 

weak solutions as fungi¬ 
cides . 861 

transmission from food to milk_ 687 

Coprinus atramentarina, iioU^s, N. Y. Cor¬ 
nell . 322 

comatua, notes, N. Y. Cornell. 322 

micacpua, notes, N. Y. Cornell- 322 

Coffin us, glistening, notes, N. Y. Cornell .. 322 

Ooptocycla bicolor, notes, Md. 62 

clavata, notes, Md. 62 

aigni/era, notes, Md. 62 

Corimelcptia rxtenaa, notes, S. D. A. 472 

Cj)rk oak, produethm . 747 

tissues of certain roots, structure. 818 

Coni and barley vs. molasses feed for pigs 69 

cane, culture eximrinients, S. Dak 43 1 

cob meal for cows, Miss. 1079 

eowpea field, graising with steers. 

Ark. 965 

oat chop, description. 971 

feed, analyses. Me. 279 


Ooni,a!uayMi.... 

Me.i. in 

N.J. 777 

as aflboted by anesthetics .. 16M 

nitrogenous fertilisers. 589 

nitrogenous fertilisers, 

Conn. Storrs. 886 

sn adnlterant of fiour.t. 488 

article of diet in Servia. 481 

Bedonih, notee, Mich.. 1087 

bran, analyses. 881 

breeding, Kans. 486 

by-products as a feeding stuff. 161 

classification of varieties, U. S. D. A .. |$S8 

crop of Hungary, 1899, U. S. D. A. #88 

crushed cotton-seed meal for, Ark... 986 

culture, Can. 642 

N.C. 487 

experiments, Can ..f . 888 

Colo . 889 

Ind. 885 

Md. 440 

Mich. 40 

N.Dak. 882 

S. C. 884 

manual. 443 

development as affected by latitude.. 120 

economic value. 926 

effect on quality of butter. 781 

fertilizer experiments. 44,335 

Can. 632,833 

Conn. Storrs... 636 

Ga. 39,1030 

Tnd. 886 

Mass. ITatcli... 520 

S. C. 884 

fodder, analyses, Miun. 883 

N.J. 777 

Okla. 277 

for silage, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 882 

germination, studies. 355 

germs, analyses, Me. 971 

green, forcing, N. H. 146 

manuring. Ark. 921 

ground, for cows. U. S. D. A. 900 

hybridization experiments, K. 1. 928 

irrigation experiments, Wis. 588 

kernel, improvement of chemical com¬ 
position, 111. 683 

meal, analyses. Conn. State. 279 

Me. 971 

meal and bran for pigs, N. H. 967 

vs. barley meal for pigs . 72 

cerealinefeed for pigs, Mass. 

Hatch. 568 

hominy meal for pigs, Mass. 

Hatch. 668 

whole com for pigs, N. H- 908 

W. Va.. 774 

methoils of harvesting, Ga. 1080 

notes, Mich. 1087 

nutritive value. 881,576 

oil, detection in ootton-seed oil. 814 

plant, feeding value, U. S. D. A. 897 

planting and replanting, XT. S. D. A... 290 


at different distances, Ga 80,1080 
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OoniiplMtiteg «t dllliMttiit'dUtaseec, Tex... 833 

pluitof numilal. 428 

polliBation.. 706 

root system, N. Dek. 215 

met, notes, U. S. D. A. 9A3 

secondary effect of pollen. 1016 

silage. (See Silage.) 

soaking, for pigs, W. Va. 774 

soils, studies. 1100 

starch content, as afliscted by stori ug. 293 

in wheat dour, detection. 311 

stover, analyses. Conn. Storrs. 882 

N.J. 777 

temperatures for germination. 1066 

undigested, analyses, N.J. 777 

utilisation in manufacture. 733 

varieties. 144 

AJa. Canobrake. 240,261 

Can. 633 

Colo. 330 

Oa. 30,1030 

Mich . 43 

N.Dak. 332 

Okla. 1036 

Tex. 233 

vs. bar1o^> and oats for cows. 780 

fur pigs, Minn . 177 

com-and-cob niuul for cows, N. J . 784 

meal for pigs, Wis . 671 

palm-nut meal fur pigs. 70 

peas for lambs, (^an. 666 

steers, Can. 665 

water absorption of seed. 1056 

white, analyses, Minn. 883 

worm. (See Bollworm.) 

j cllow, unal 3 ses, M inn. 883 

Corncob meal vs. ear corn for pigs, N. 11_ 068 

Corncobs, analyses, Minn. 883 

N.J . 777 

ash analyses, Conn. Stat«i . 710 

Cornell University, notes. 890 

Cornstalk disease, notes. 502,095 

Nebr . 393 

Cornstalks, analyses, N.J. 777 

reducing and invertible sugar 

in. 904 

sugars. 112 

waste in feeding, N. ,T. 783 

U.S. 909 

Corrosive sublimate for potato seal), Iowa.. 651 

Co 1 1' ylua columbianus, notes. 704 

('oHsiis, study. 667 

Coft'^UH triatia, notes. 760 

Cotton affected by Cxyearenua lugubria - 1063 

Allen Hybrid, Ark. 926 

black rust, remetlios, Ala. C«dlege... 130 

boll weevil, eradication. 273 

boll worm (See Bollworm.) 

cost of production, U. S. D. A. 41 

crushed cotton seed vs. ootton-seed 

meal for. Ark. 026 

culture, N.O. 497 

experiments, Ala. College.. i:t9 

(Ja. 138 

Tex. 439 

in the German colonies_ 842 


evamila 1144 

Page. 

Oottim onlture, nuuuud... ^ 

Egyptian warietieB... 180 

fertHicer experimenta. 725 

Ala.CoUege. 189 

Ga. 188 

S.C. 233,636 

Tex. 480 

flowers, eoloriiig matter.... 511 

green manuring. Ark. 021 

hull ashes, analyses. Conn. State .. 719 

Mass. Hutch . 528 

Tex. 438 

in Egypt, insects affecting. 503 

oil, notes. 204 

plant, history. 144 

residual effects of fertilisers, Gu ... 1080 

sea island, analyses, S. C. 018 

seed and Its products, U. S. D. A ■.. 397 

olive oils, differentiation . 23 

cake, analyses. 971 

crushed vs. cotton-seed meal 

for various crops, Ark. 926 

disease. 502 

for cows, Miss. 1079 

pigs. 1072 

meal, adulteration, N. C. 278 

analyses. 381 

Conn. . 270,710 

Conn. Storrs... 882 

La. 39 

Mass. Hatch .. 138, 

528,1026 

Me. 270,971 

N.J. 777 

R.1. 917 

availability for grass, 

Conn. State. 722 

for cows, Miss. 1070 

Tex . 280 

oil, adulteration. 814 

as a butter adulterant. 88 

hM)d. 672 

detection in butter. 1007 

lard. 811 

mills, construction and op¬ 
eration. 294 

occurrence of chloriu and 

absence of sulphur. 619 

products, valuo. 294 

p?’ 0 <lucts vs. barnyard inanuns 

S. C. 233 

valuo to the farmer. Miss - 1060 

suhsoilmg, Ala. College. 139 

upland, auol^ ses, 8. C. 018 

vaneties. 144 

Ala. Canebrake. 240 

Ala. Collegt*. 130 

Ga. 138 

N.C . 1032 

Okla. 1036 

S. C . 430 

Tex. 438 

wilt disease, TT. 8.1). A. 944 

Cottonwood, broad leaf, notes, Mont. 1051 

narrow leaf, notes, Mout. 1051 

notes. Can. 858 
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Face- 


OotyMLtm vmOrieota m » omim of dlaeaoe in 

goats. 493 

Cover crops for green manure. 038 

glaaaee, fixing films, K. J. 714 

Cow oabbage, varieties, Can. <182 

Cowpea and com field, grasing with steers, 

Ark. 066 

fodder, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 882 

vine hay, feeding value, Tenn. 1076 

weevil, notes, 17. S. D. A. 470 

wilt disease, F. 8. D. A. 944 

Cowpeas, acquisition of nitrogen, N. C. 407 

analyses, N. J. 777 

as affected by nitrogenons fertili¬ 
zers, Conn. Storrs . 837 

ash analyses, La. 281 

composition. Mo. 1078 

culture, K. C. 497 

(V experiments, Colo. 339 

curing for fodder, N.C. 497 

for green manuring, Ari z. 254 

soil improvement, Ala. College 232 

notes, Ariz. 239 

N.Dak. 839 

value and use, F. S. 1). A. 145 

vanetiea, Okla . 1036 

Gowpox, notes. 996 

virus, history of culture at the 
Ftrecht Veterinary Institution.. 093 

Cows, abortion, treatment. 88,192,289,405 

N. J. 791 

amount of food consumed. Mo. 1078 

breeding and care. 1084 

breeds, U. S. I). A. 983 

conformation. 188,888 

cost of raising, N. II. 178 

distomatosis of tbo alMlouiinal walls . 289 

distribution of galactaso in milk, 

Wia . 579 

eemnomioal foods for. 083 

feeding. 188 

dittereut quantities of grains, 

. 884 

experiments. 81,80,284,484,687,675, 
780,885, 88-<, 983, 1081 

Can. 688 

Mass. Hatch... 677 

Miss. 1079 

N.C. 1078 

N.J . 784,884 

N.Y. Cornell .. 1081 

Tex . 280 

manual. 789 

flaxseed vs. linseed cake for. 578 

fly mixtures for, Can. 089 

for restoring fertility, U. S. D. A. 397 

forage and soil crops for. 587 

formation and iraprovenieut. 86 

gestation, IT. S. D. A. 699 

H. O. dairy feed for. 983 

Holstein-Friesian, tests. 284 

management. 489,088,983 

metabolism exxK)rimeiits. 484 

methods of testing, S. C. 198 

milk fever. 288 

milking two and three times a day, 

Can. 074 


(Ws, partnrie&t iip<q;>leky, ilK 

period of gestation, K. T. OonssU fil 

railroad fever..-. Hi 

richnees of milk in mountain breeds. Itt 

seleotion, Kans.-. 4li 

soiling crops for, N.J . TBS 

spaying. TBS 


stables for. 

stall for.. 

Btalls and ties for. 
tests. 


- m 

6B7,BH 


Arts. SIB 

type vs. breed. 16 

vaginitis, cause and treatment.192, SlS 

value os related to weight. 7BS 

of breeds. 2|4 

winter rations. 284 

Crab apples as stocks for oomme^ apples, 

Wls . 980 

Hiberian, as a stock for common 

apples, S. Bak. 848 

varieties, Mont. 251,1048 

grass hay, digestibility, N. C. 277 

notes, Okla. 354 

Cracklings and hoof meal, analyses, N.J... 830 

ground, for poultry, Me. 279 

Orambug ealiginogeUug, notes, F. S. 1). A.. 052,963 

Cranberry Are worm, remedies. 957 

F.R.D.A... 951 

fruit worm, remedies. 057 

soils, studies, N.J. 718 

Hponwonn, remedies. 957 

('rane flies affecting grasses. 1066 

remedies. 263 

Oraniophora (Acronyeta) lipnstri var. olina- 

eea, notes. 1065 

Cream, analyses, Conn. State. 769,770 

bacterial content, Iowa. 888 


determination of fat content. 812 

of tartar, analyses, Idaho. 314 

pasteurized, for butter making. Can - 681 

raising by dilution, U. S. D. A. 690 

Vt . 889 


ripening experiinonts, Can. 681 

ropiness, N. Y. Cornell . 282 

separators, tests. 400 

Mich. 186 

use of patcnieil, N. Y. 

Cornell . 389 

studies. 700 

vs. milk, germ content. 786 

Creameiies, disinfecting, Mich. 391 

Creamery building at Hoorn. 389 

Creaming, notes. 880 

Creatinin, pin siological effect, U. S. B. A.. - 374 

OremtutogagUr rogenho/gri affecting tea ... 1062 

Creolin, effect on anthrax. 804 

test for glanders, N. Dak. 880 

Orepidodera ru/ipeg on tares. 767 

Crescent oat feed, analyses, Mo. 279 

Cresols, germicide power. 697 

CrioetuM/rumentarivg^ notes. 871 

Crimson clov<*r. (See Clover, crimson.) 

Vriocerig agparagi, notes, N.J. 762 


U.S.B.A. 952 
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INcs. 


OriMirif vwtM* K. J. 119 

• ir.S.l>.A. 962 

Or0p boUettak 6or Qiwb^o. 698 

OlvoilhffAtr.aD.A. 897,600,898 

prodvtotikm, linpcntrace of amount and 

diatvibntion of water, Wls. 687 

reports for Manitoba. 009 

Crops and live stock in Ontario. 608 

as afiboted by neighboring plants ... 1996 

preceding gro win g sea¬ 
son, IT. 8. B. A. 810 

weather. 911 

related to soil moisture. 189 

fertiliser requirements, Mass. Hatch. 137 

U.8.D.A... 990 

foreign, statistics, U. S. D. A. 897 

sampling, experimental error, Yt— 807 

Cross fertilization, effect on endosperms... 1016 

Croton, notes, Okla. 854 

Crows, notes. 428 

Crude dber, pentosan-free, determination... 704 

Cryosoopy of butter and margarin. 618 

Cryptogams, syllabus of study. 1009 

vascular, occurrence of lig¬ 
nins . 819 

OryptolasmuM montrouzieri, importation in 

California. 658 

Cfryptomyeea aureus, notes. 467 

Oryptophaga unipunetata on cherry trees. 662 

Cuba, climate, U. S. 1). A. 30 

fauna. 427 

Cncnjidse, monograph. 662 

Cfueujut eoffeophague affectiug coffee . 1065 

encumber anthracnoso, treatment, N. J- 752 

beetle, notes. 955 

striped, notes, Ga. 864 

N.Y. State 270 

U.S.D.A. 364 

dowTty mildew, treatment, Ohio. 857 

flea-beetle, notes, Md. 62 

U.S.D. A. 866 

wilt, notes, Mass. Hatch. 653 

Ohio. 357 

Cucumbers, cost of spraying, N. T. State .. 257 

eflect of pruning on fruit pro¬ 
duction, Mass. Hatch. 552 

forcing in deep and shallow 

benches. 734 

fungus diseases, Mass. Hatch 652 

fnsarium wilt, Ohio. 857 

notes, S. C . 1047 

spraying experiments, N. T. 

State. 270 

varieties, M'ich. 250 

S. Dak. 61 

yield on old and new land, 

N.J. 758 

Cnourbit antbracnose, notes, Ohio. 867 

downy mildew, notes, Ohio. 857 

new. 51 

wilt, notes. 465 

CnonrbltB, insects affecting, Ga. 864 

manuring. 1047 

pollination. 220 

Cttkw aUbopunetatue, notes. 957 

annwfotus, notes. 967 


O^im 667 

;to«fo«,notes. 967 

plapAprqptenc#, notes.... 667 

horfofMic, notes. 967 

<in>pud»oii«, notes .. 667 

taolarioi, notes. 967 

mimstfotM, notes. 967 

tfiodbsevs, notes. 967 

nmnerosue, notes. 967 

omatue, notes. 967 

pefiieiUarie, notes ..j . 967 

pipisns, notes..*1. 967 

puZehritareiey notes. 957 

riehiardii, notes. 967 

^atMpalpie, notea . 957 

vea»n«, notes. 997 

Cnlinary encyclopedia. 188 

Cnltivatioxi, adaptation of methods to phys¬ 
ical properties of so^s. 805 

efl'eot on moisture content of 

soil, U. S. D. A. 127 

prodnotivenessofsoil 648 

Culture, effect on soil. 32 

media for bacteria, preparation ... 122 

tube. Ailing, N.J. 714 

Cnltnres, artificial soils for. 614 

Ouroulionida) of Australia. 957 

Curds, gassy and tainted, U. S. D. A. ^ 

Currant, block, gall mite, notes. 272 

leaf blight, notes. 167 

spot, notes, Ky. 170 

Zante, culture. 650 

in South Australia. 548 

Currants, analyses. 1046 

culture experiments, N.J. 785 

fortiUzer experiments. 1039 

^ N.J. 785 

fruit development as affected by 

seed Uerelopment. 938 

irrigation. 1089 

oxiieriments, N.J. 735 

notes, Mont. 251 

red, preservatives for exhibition 

puri>oses, Can. 649 

spraying experiments, Wis. 150 

varieties. 251,850,1048 

Can. 547.644,844 

Mass. Hatch. 544 

Mich. 153,252 

Okla. 929 

Pa. 462 

Wis. 160 

white, preservatives for exhibi¬ 
tion purjmses. Can. 049 

Cuscuta, destruction. 750 

new species ou alfalfa. 1057 

studies. 462 

Ouseuto gronovii, notes. 462,760 

monogyna on grapes. 159 

Cutworms, notes. 86 

remedies, Can..^. 882 

Md. 82 

Mont. 287 

cuBillaru, analyses of seed. 675 

(^eloctmium QUag%num,no\^B . 59,362 

treatment. 56i 
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EXFXBUCXHf STATiCaS WOtOOSH. 


Fuga. 


Cjrolonea, mechanici. 719 

notes, U. S. D. A. 482 

elonio stoniis, U. S. D. A. 429 

Cyclopodia horcJUldi, n. sp., notes. 871 

Cylac/onnieariuM, notes, Md. 62 

CyUcnc pictug, notes, Ohio. *. 63 

Cynara seolymng, caltnre, U. S. D. A. 1047 

Cynarase, new formation. 888 

Cynodon daotyUm. (See Bermuda grass.) 

Cyperua rotundu»,iioU‘n . 760 

Cyprlpediuin, monograph. 464 

Cyatocoeeu^ hu mieola on greenhouse plants 006 
Daetylia glomerata. (Sec Orchard grass.) 
Daetyloelenium auatralienae, n. sp., notes ... 709 

Dactylopius aflcctiiig citrus fruits. 657 

Daotylopiun brevipea^ notes. 1065 

hromeliae, notes. 1065 

cifri, notes, TT. S D. A. 472 

dMtruetor^ not an, Iowa. 058 

lonyijilia^ notes, Iowa . 9.58 

loiigUpinua, notes. 1065 

Dacua oleoa^ notes. 668 

Dadodils, color us related to soil coiuposi I 

tlon. 319 I 

Dahlia, diseases, treatment, N. J. 752 

Dahlias, decorati\ e uud cactus. 453 

Dairy agent in Manchester, Kiigland, re¬ 
port . 788 

and the weather, U. S. D. A. 620,819 

barn, description, Wis. 595 

buildings, const rucliou. 295 

CommisHioner of Iowa, report. 188 j 

exhibit at Toronto, Can. 689 i 

herd record, Can. 688 

Me. 983 I 

Mich . 188 

N.n. 188 ' 

H.J. *883 I 

Vt. 38.1 1 

testing, Del. 486 

tests, Wis. 673 

industry and t,\ phoid fever, K. Dak. 817 

iuspectiori in Belgium. 788 

New York. 480 

iimtitutti al I’roskau, rcj)ort . 788 

institutions lu tlio rinted States, IT 

S. D. A. 390 

Liws of Iowa. 188 

physics, iii\ estigatmi s, (\jn. 687 

jiroduotH, nual.> ses. 23 

rales, D. S. D. A. 984 

salt, analyses, Minii . 883 

studies, U. S. 1). A. 

Wis . 685 

sanitation . ‘ 390 

service, bacteriological oxauiiuatiuim 

for. 979 

utensils, stcriliKation. 188 

Dairying and bacteriology. 688 

stuck laisiug, manual. 86 

as related to beet-sugar industry 535 

cooperative in Belgium. 489 

eastern vs. western. 587 

handbook. 284 

in Denmark. 188,489, 780 

Scotland, U. S. D. A . 


JrHaSU 

Dairying in Swsdan as afibetsd by tlm 

ohanioal skinitning method.. 490 

the Caucasus. 94 

Victoria, mannal. 899 

notes, Okla. 1094 

practical hints. 988 

recent progress. 788 

sanitary aspects. 084 

Dairymen and farmers, handbook for. 888 

books lor. 000 

Dairymen's convention in Sweden. 700 

Daisy, oxeye, eradication, N. H. 160 

Wis. 740 

notes, U. S. D. A. 600 

white, eradication, Wis. 740 

notes, V t. B54 

yellow, notes, Vt. 354 

Darnel, cause of poisonous effects. 906 

JCaaychira pudibunda^ notes. 870 

Datana integerrima, notes, U. S. D. A. 052 

Date palm in United States, U. S. D. A. ^ 

palms, notes, Aiiss. 2:10,2.53 

varieties, Aris. 

Dates, aualy SOM, Aria . 850 

Datura leivhhardtii, poisonous to stock_ 1057 

Deadly uigbishade poisoniug, treatment... 496 

Decimal notation t)f time . 1076 

Deliisoeuce of nutmeg fruit. 121 

Dehorning, notes . 804 

Okla. 1070 

Va. 101 

Delaware Station, tinamdal statement. 400 

JJeinatium puUiUa/n, B]>ore formation— 122,822 

Dendructonuafronfalia, notes. 763 

W. Va. 475 

aimplrot, notes . 703 

Deuitritieation in soil. 82 

of maniues in the soil. 830 

2 )roceH 8 e 8 in nature. 33 

studies. 831 

Depreaaaria peraiecaella^ JioiGH, Mich . 051 

n. sp., notes, Mich . 954 

Derecho of Ohio, U. S. D. A. 430 

Dfrmaeentor americauva^ notes, La. 588 

Va. 178 

ooeidentalia^ notes, Va. 173 

Dermatitis, pustulant. 291 

Dermatology, recent progress. 302 

Denneatea vuipinua, notes. 767 

U. S. D. A . 472 

Deamodium tortuoaum^ uotes, U. S. 1). A .. 339 

Desiccators, shelf. 212 

Devon cattle, notes, U. S. D. A. 983 

Dewberries, notes, Mont. 251 

Dextrin as reserve material in plants . 216 

Dextrose, determination in presence of cane 

sugar. 614 

IHubrotica longicornia, notes, U. S. D. A- 952 

U-punctata, notes. 1100 

U.8.D.A.... 471, 

472,052 

notes, Qa. 864 

U.S. D. A. 364,062 

Diapromorpha mclomopua affecting tea — 1062 

Dlarrhoa in young pigs, etiology. 1002 

Diaspidiotus, North American species. 667 
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Page. 

^UnpU wmwfdaUe BOtes, G*. 868 

• Ohio. 68 

calyptmidsM var. cmeHt noies. 1068 

fmllmx, notes. 870 

lanotus, remedies. 058 

rotcB^ notes, Iowa. 058 

reniuUies. 058 

Diastase, proteolytic, of yeast eatrai't. 715 

Disstasos in urine, determination. 23 

Diatrcea saocharalis, notes, U. 8. D. A. 052 

iHcyphuit minimun, notes, U. 8. D. A. 471 

Diet book. 278 

In ancient times. 183 

Dietaries for hospitals for the insane. 071 

of prisons in Scotland. 575 

Dietary studies in eastern Virginia, D. S. 

D. A. 061 

studies in the Hnitod States, U. 8. 

D, A. 482 

study of a bicycle rider. 375 

Dietetic preparations of recent origin. 672 

Dietetics and dietetic treatment, Imndbook 380 
with reference to diet iu disease .. 380 

Digestion as affected by formaldehyde. 576 

experiments, artltli ial . 661 

pancreati(‘ and pepti<*.576 

Digestive canal as affected hy toxins and 

antitoxins. 104 

Digitalis for diagnosing ]>ericardJtiH iiau 

miitica of cattle . 289 

Dillcnia upeeioia, uses . 549 

Dindymux vcrnicolor^ aotfia . 558 

Dinodrrv/t Muhatriatua, notes, U. 8. D. A_ 954 

Diphtheria of fowls, treatment. 697 

reaction in a colored nutrient 

medium. 794 

Diploaia pyrivora, notes . 169, 272, 765 

tritici, notes, (Ian. 862 

U.S.D.A. 952 

Dipteta, notes. 870 

Director, rejiorl, Ariz. 295, 897 

Ark. 295 

Colo. 896 

Conn. Storrs. 807 

Del. 490 

Iiid . 396 

Ky. 396 

La. 206 

Md. 295 

Me. 99H 

Mich. 98, 1095 

Minn. 396 

Miss. 807 

Mo. 1006 

Mont . 295,1095 

N. C. 1006 

N. Dak. 898 

Nev. 806 

N. J. 799 

N. Mex. 599 

N. y. Cornell . 898 

N. y. State. 295 

Okla. 1096 

Pa. 490 

ft. 1. 998 

S. O. 1096 


Page, 


IMreotor, report,* Tea. 1666 

Utah.496,1096 

Vt. 897 

Wash. 896,996 

Wis. 599 

W. Va. 698 

Wyo. 1096 

Dirt, volumetric determination in milk .... 1007 

Diseases caused by llh^zoetonia. 57 

contagions, inenbation period as 
1 elated to sale of an¬ 
imals . 892 

of animals, notes. 893 

infectious, and bacteriolytic en- 

zyms. 194 

ns related to unsani¬ 
tary conditions, 

Mich. 390 

of animals, manual.^. 591 

transmission by in¬ 
sects . 995 

bulbs on the Pacific coast, U. 8. 

I). A. 483 

farm animals, State compensa¬ 
tion for loss. 591 

rdle of insects in spreading. 561,693 

treatment by light. 1090 

Disinfectants, notes. 998 

fJiaoni/eha xanthoynelcsna^ notes, IT. S. D. A 365 

Diaaoateira Carolina, txoif'i'*, . 265 

longipenniff, notes. 265 

Dlsttunper n iid i abi<*s, differentiat ion . 896 

canine, icmedies.Va. 190 

Distillation apparatus, fractional . 511 

new. 112 

Distillery feotls, dried, analyses, Ky. 314 

vinasBo as a fertilizer. 1026 

Diatuma hepaticum in the spleen of sheep... 797 

notes. 997 

laneeolatum, notes. 997 

Distomatosis, notes . 997 

of the .ibdoraiual walls of the 

cow. 289 

Ditopellafuaiapora, notes. 467 

Divi-divi, culture. 1037 

Dock, sour, eradication, Wis. 749 

Docks, notes, Vt. 864 

Docophorus, notes. 263 

Dodder in American clover seed . 462 

clover and alfalfa seed. 750 

Dog flea, notes. 263 

Dogs, digestion experiments. 380,778 

epizootic <*atarrhal fever. 191 

growth as affected by conii)(»Hitiou of 

milk. 576 

metabolism experiments. 276, 

381, 483, 672, 778, H83,062, 973 

Dolerua arvenaia, notes, Ohio. 63 

collaria, notes, Ohio. 63 

Dorcadion Uneat'um, affecting cereals. 1057 

DarecMchema altematum, notes... ^. 272 

wildii, notes. 272 

JDorylaimua oondamnua, notes. 259,712 

incertua, notes. 712 

vnakrodorua, notes. 712 

Doryphora decemUncata^ notes. 273 
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p««e. 


<lMMrrfui0«to,nutee.XT. 8.1). A., ftn 

DoHout peitUens^ nateu . 558 

Draft of broad aadiMUTow tired wagoM... liHM 

Drainage and iirigatian, maamal. 826 

waters, analyses, Hass. Hatrh- 525 

Dried blood, analyses, Conn. Ststo. 719 

La. 89 

Mass. Hatch. 138 

Minn. 831 

N. J. 830 

R. T. 017 

effect on growing rj o in pros- 
enco of p1ios]iliatefl, Mass. 

Hatch. 528 

Drones, parthenogenetic origin. 857,056 

Drowra hinata, notes. 937 

flliformU, hybrids . 817 

intermedia, liybricls. 817 

Droaght, effec^t on milk. 676 

Drying oven, electric. 313 

Ducks, breeding and rearing... 80 

breeds. 072 

feeding, U. S. D. A. 909 

experiments, (’nil . 671 

Dundee corn«and-oat feud, utinl> sos, Me- 279 

Dust in atmosphere, U. S. D. A . 222 

whirls and fairy dances, IT. S. D. A . 222 

Dutch Belted cattle, notes, U. S. D. . 983 

Duty of water, instructions to oliscivers, 

U.S.D.A. 798 

Dwarfing ex])eriments with ]ilafitM..548,910 

Dysentery of calves. 996 

Earcookle, treatment. 759,948 

JEarias ineulana, notes. 568 

Earth and atmosphere, radiation of heat... 132 

Earthquakes, recent, U. S. D. A. 221,429 

Earthworm as a cause of gapes In poultry. 892 

host of gape worm. 191 

Earthworms, studies. 429 

Easter lilies, growing with electric lights 9.37 

JSchinococcusveterinorum, uotefi . 290 

Eclampsia in domestic unimals. 696 

Ecology of Kansas grasses. 420 

sand dunes of Lake Michigan .. 321 , 

Eczema, notes. 794 I 

Edam cheese, nature of ripening process. . 488 

Edema albifrotM, notes, N, H. 100 

Edestin in metabolism of dogs. 778 

investigations. 810 

Education, agricultural, develojMiicnt - 999 

Kfl’i ‘rvcscent wines, manufacture . 157 




BggpUmta, itoCea, Ari«. 169 

aO. 1017 

varieties, & Dak. 6i 

yields on old and new landa, E. J W 

Eggs, cold storage for. 

flavor as affected by food, K. C. 1078 

hen’s, effect of freezing on the em¬ 
bryo. 577 

incubation as affected by ammonia .. 1098 

methods of preserving. 8^ 

Can. 070 

N.Dak. 279 

D.S.D.A.... 500 

selling by weight, N. G. 1018 

Elaehieta cogeeUa, affecting coffee. 1000 

Elastin, value in metabolism experiments.. sS 
Electric conductivity of culture media as 

affected by bacteria. 715 

light, effect on loaf tissue's. 708 

use in growing Easter lilies. 037 
Electricity as related to plant growth, Mass. 

Hatch.:. 562 

atmospheric, diurnal variation.. 432 

effect on germination of seed. 355,402 
oxygen content of 

• water. 188 

plants.25,1010 

for seasoning wood. 865 

ill agriculture. 598,920 

of the air and lightning TT. S. 

D. A . 

static, otTect on roots. 997 

Electrolytes, mutual solubility «if certain 

pairs. 1099 

Electrolytic detcrmiiiation and soiiuralioim. 510 

dissociation . 710 

Elm leaf beetle, notes. 06 

Conn. State. 

scale, notes, Conn. State. 762 

tree parasite, notes. 467 

twig girdler, life history. 1066 

white, cost of planting, Can . 854 

Elymue arenieolue, n. sp. notes, U. S. D. A .. 28 

Embryo sacs, developnioiit. 818 

Emphysema, pulmonary, with chronic broii 

chills, diagnosis. 1091 

Empretia stimulea, notes, Mich. 954 

Empusa aphidie, notes . 664 

avlioce, notes. 67 

fresenii, notes. 664 

phalangieida, n. sp., notes. S61 


Hgg albumen, studies. 7U5 

fertillt 5 , exjierinienta, Can. 671 

produ(*tion as affected by- 

age of fowls, W. Va. 776 

various factors, Can. 881 

Mass. Hati'li. 572 

Utah. 481 


Einulsin as aflfei ted by borax. 062 

Endive, winter pieservation. 744 

Endocarditis, notes. 290,704 

Endoglobular boimatozoa of sheep. 707 

Endomycbidin, monograph. 662 

Energy, conservation in the human bmly.. 676 

metabolism of, U. S. D. A. 874 


production experiments, Can. 881 

nitrogenous vs. carlions- 
oeous rations for, W. Va. 774 
records, individual, method of obtain¬ 
ing, Me. 

3 'olk, phosphorus compounds. 

Eggplant flea-beetle, notes, XT. S. D. A. 366 

Eggplants, extent of disease on, N. J. 762 


production by sugar... 184 

I Enological station in Spain, report. 

I Ensiling, new method. 644 

Entero-liepatitis, differential dis gnosis, 

U.S.D.A. 986 

Entometa ignoHlie, notes. 658 

Eutomologio service, voluntary, in New 
York State, U. S. D. A. 861 



























































































P»«e, 


Xm^omologtetl ftwa (MihnUk . ItOO 

Caa«4a. tlob 

Colomdo........ 1100 

•Utlon in Italy, origin and 

worlc. 475 

of Sweden. 06 

Society of Waefalugton, pro- 

oeedingH. 264 

£nUimologiat of Capo uf Goo<l Hope, report 759 

Cetlou, report. 273 

Colorado, re|»ort. 270 

Dorpat, Ilnasia, report... 272 

Norway, report. 766 

Sweden, repoi t .... 66,172,676 

West Java, report . 870 

Etttomology, applied, in the Old World. .. 265 

economic, progrosa during the 

nineteenth century. lOOfl 

JSntomophthora aualraiu, uotee. 766 

planehoniana in lt<aly. 275 

Environment, effect on color of ineecta. 870 

deve]ox>ment of 

grapea. 52 

Ensym in Spinna. 715 

of Nepenthea, pr<iteolytic. 124 

yeaat, alcohol-xiroduciiig . 123 

Enryma aa affected by formaldehyde. 125,511,715 

bacteriolytic, and immuniO. iOl 

effect on germination of aeeda, V t 354 

of oelluloao, notea. 124 

aeeda, diatributiuii . 125 

Ephentia kuehnteUa^ notea, T. S D. A. 052 

remedies. 871 

Epiccerua imbricatua, notes, U S 1). A. 304 

* ‘ Kpicarin ’ ’ effect on inaiige mitca of dogs. 870 

Epieauta vittata, notes, U. S. D. A. 052 

EpieovMtia hirta^ notea. 563 

Epiderm of leaves, iniioilaginoas. 116 

Epilachna borealia, notes, U. S. D. A. 362 

corrupta, notes, U. S. D. A. 470 

Epilepsy in domestic animals. 690 

Epitrix cucumeiia, notes, V. S. D. A. 305 

/u«cnla, notes U. 8 D A. 365 

parvuia, notes. 871 

IT.SD. A . 305,471 

Equino distemper, . 495 

Eragroada lutct-cfns^ n sp luiics, U. S. D. A 28 
Eremophila inaculata, p isouous to aloik.. 1057 

Ergot as cause ut coiftagiuus abortion- 495 

Ergotism, notes. 92 

Ncbr. 393 

Eriocampa limaciua, notes . 766 

Eriocatnpoidea limaciua, notes. 657 

Eriocoecuspaiadoxua y ar. indica, notes . 1063 

Erotylidse, nionogrupb . 662 

Eryaimum repandum, notes, Nebr. 316 

Erysipelas of the pig, treutinent. 290 

transmission by inaecta. 996 

Eryaipha grammia affecting lierealB . 1057 

martii^ notes, N.J. 752 

E^ythroain aa an indicator. 311 

E^er and the atmosphere, U. S D A . 6*,^ 

extraction apparatus. 214 

use of incandeeceiit lamps 420 

Encalypti of Ariaoua. 855 

Euoalwtua boUruoidaa, notea. 747 




JBm0aX^piaa0ifrynoatffifm^w>tiBa . 1088 

gUfMua affbeted by PkyUaeiao- 

phagaauoalypti.*.. 504 
in foothill region of 

California. 941 

mocttlola, notea. 747 

meUiodora, notea. 1068 

mieroeorya, notes. 747 

platyphyUa, notes. 747 

raainifera, uot<>B. 747 

robuata in foothill region of 

California. 941 

roatrata, uotea, Aria. 855 

tareticomia, notea. 1052 

tCMslariN, notes. 747 

Euoalyptna, olasBlilcatiou of apociea. 458 

trees, notes. 1052 

Bnobaria, cnltnre. 540 

Encomia ulmoidea, as a rubber-prod using 

plant..•. 1049 

Eudamua proteva, notes, U. 8 D. A. 470 

Eudemia botrana, notes. 867 

U.8. D.A. 952 

EumcTua lunulatua, affecting potatoes. 1057 

Euphoria inda, notes, U. 8. D. A. 866 

Euproctia lat^acia affecting tea. 1062 

Eupaalia minuta, notes. 764 

Eurotia lanata, notes, U. 8. D. A. 1034 

Etiaohiatua variolartw, notes, T7. S. I). A- 472 

Evaporation oi fruits, IT. S. I). A. 452 

Evergreen loaves, aiarch content in winter. 910 

new . 938 

trees, tmnspiration in winter 910 

1.volution ui plants, treatise. 318 

Exartema faaciata, notes, U. 8. D. A. 052 

pennundana, notes, U. S. 1>. A .. 052 

Exercise, effect on egg production, Utah ... 481 

Ezoaaena de/ormana,notcB . 59,200 

Mass. Hatch.... 652 

N.Y. Cornell ... 164 

jimni, notes, Colo. 246 

Exochomua nigromaeulatua, introduction 

into New South Wales. 760 

Exoriata heteruaio!, notea . 058 

Exjierimeni atatinu-— 

and botanic garden,established in Kongo 

Free State . 1000 

at Chojuuwo, Poland . 200 

Ploti, reports . 197 

Spalato, report. 108 

evliibit at tlie Pans Exposition. 001 

for milling. 299 

in Brusaels, report. 497 

Russia, report. 98 

pomological, at G rut z, report . 157 

Record, editorial managetiieiit. 2 

Rothamsted, rei»ort. 842 

notes. 99, 

199, 297,308,499,000, 090, 800,809, tOOO, 1097 

work, practical Miluo, Mo . 898 

Experiment stations— 

for poultry culture.*:. 484 

in foreign countries, list, U. 8. D. A. 98 

international cooperation in methods .. 810 

Irrigation work. 196 

obieot and purpose. 401 
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Sxperiment stations^-Coutlnned. Page, 

of OermMiy, ot the Paris ezi>ositioa ... 606 

oonditicms and neodH. 506 

tho United States, statistica, 1890 .. 397,801 
work and expendi¬ 
tures, U.S.D. A. 98 

Extraction apparatus.28,511 

Eye disease as affected by illuiuination of 

stables. 898 

Fagopi/rvmeseulentutn aptera^anaXyneH. .. 724 

Falcunida>, feeding habits. 425 

Fall webworm, notes. 272 

Nebr. 370 

remedies, N. H. 100 

Farcy, transmission to man. 288 

Farm a<‘counts, Tiielhnds of keeping, Mich.. 698 

animals in Denmark. 099 

manual. 80 

recent losses, U. S. D. A. 397 

statistics, II. S.D. A. 998 

crops, cost of production, Mich. 43 

protecting from insects and 

fungi. 959 

superintendent, rei»ort, Can. 642 

Farmer and expansion, U S. D. A. 397 

Farmers and fruit growers’ guide. 45 

books for. 999 

institutes in Ontario, report. 198 

Wisconsin . 298 

r(Ma.diug courses. U. S. D. A . 999 

Farming in TMortli Carolina. 497 

Faniis and farniers, English, U. S, D. A- 497 

Fat absorption ..*.. 883 

analysis, acetyl value. 811 

content of butter, studies. 308 

cream, detenu ination. 812 

milk as affecte<l by 

fat in rations. 484 

feeding I'at, Mo. 076 

quantity of foinl. 184 

milk, determination. 311,510 

rape seed as affected by soil 

and fertilization. 141 

determination by (ierber method, })osHi- 

ble error . 813 

formation by intensive feeding of fat.. 674 

from protein. 483,883 

in the body. 1076 

globules as affected by fieezing. 886 

condition in milk and cream.. 1100 

of milk, studies. 186 

in condensed milk, dolermiuaiiun. 1100 

diet of dogs . 276 

* meat, determination. 21 

milk and butter, deteimiuation - 905 

doteriiiinatiun.213,419,904 

of butter, st udies.:.. 284 

milk, source. 284 

transformation into glycogen. 184 

Fatigue, effect on milk, Vt. 884 

Fats,apparatus for determining melting 

point. 419 

determination of melting point. 312 

Fatty acids, iodin number. 813 

of butter, study. 312 

volatile, of bntter, variations 487,975 

Fauna of Cuba. 427 




Fanna ofTresM«riMls1a]id8,tr.8.B,A*. dM 

Feoea, ash analysis, Mo.£. lOM 

oompoaitlim and ftiel value, Mo. EIT6 

thermal value. Ho.. 1006 

eatimation of cellulose. 661 

loss of nitrogen in drying, Mo. 1005 

Feed, effect on milk and butter, Miss. 1080 

Feeding, modem, handbook. 468 

periods, proper length, Vt. 882 

standards, value to the farmer.... Ofl 

Feeding stuffs— 

adulteration, N. J. 177 

analysis methods in Belgium and Hol¬ 
land. 104,4110 

compilation of analyses, U. J. *777 

control law. 677 

determination of fiber. Mo. 1606 

** freshness". 506 

protein- ^ . 418 

digestibility, N.G . 483 

for horses, nutritive value. 79 

supplementing pasturage. 779 

identification of chafl’m . 672 

inspection. 880 

Me. 971 

N.J. 777 

Vt. 482 

recent investigations . 882 

Feeding tests, experimental error, Vt. 382 

Feeds, eotiipusitiou and thermal value, Mo. 1006 

fertilizing constituents recovered, 

Miss. 1022 

Feijoa sellowiana, description of fruit. 48 

FelHa tvbgothica, notes, U. S. 1). A. 471 

Ferment, soluble, rediH'ing nitrates in ani- 

uittls . 715 

Fermentation— 

alcoholic, relation to aromat ic principles 125 

without j east cells. 718 

as affected bj oxygen. 122 

bacteria in . 125,714 

effect on feeding value of bay. 479 

inorganic, analogy to true fermentation 706 

manual. 715 

nature and control, N. J. 125 

of olives. 125 

red beets. 715 

tobacco. 341 

U. S. D. A... .*. 727 

wine, niannitic. 126 

study. 126 

without yeast. 715 

Femieuts, alcoholic, physiology and mor¬ 
phology . 125 

dissemination in soil. 227 

ofi'ect on gerniiiiution of old seed. 400 

in wine diseases. 715 

luaniial. 715 

oxidizing in phtnnogams. 715 

soluble. 715 

Ferns, culture. 550,650 

of South Dakota. 817 

propagation. 746 

Fertility in sheep, causes, N. J. 793 

of soils, studies. 180 

Fertilization of flowers. 708 
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l>teiflls«r AMlytll^ alkalliie |>enkuumttiiftt« 

ttiflilihodt '^t . no ! 

isi 0 tliods in Belginm 

«Bd Holland.104,810 

tatlUlMr omatltuouta of aoiU, asaittiln- 

WUty. 188 

control in Mlasouri, Mo. 1025 

North Carolina, N. 0 . 1005 

Sweden. 80 

' experiments in Austria. 1020 

Btissia. 85 

methods for con- 

ducting, B. C. m 

on crop rotations .. 1027 
> muck land, 

Mich. 1087 

summary. 280 

Pa. 438 

formulas for fruit trees. 451 

special Cl ops. 831 

uses and abuses. 1009 

industry of ALibamu. 1026 

recent i»ropr<*B8. 881 

law of Indiana . 438 

South A iistralia. 138 

laws. Conn. State. 719 

Ky. 137,627 

La. 39 

Mo . 137 

Mich. 528 

Miss. 528 

N.J. 720 

Pa. 917 

a C. 438 831 

Tex. 438 

Wis. 138,628 

W. Va. 34 

resources of Alabama. 1026 

trade in Connecticut. 719 

Mississippi. 528 

Missouri. 1026 

New Jersey. 720,830 

Fertilizers, amiiioniacal, on calcareous soils 380 
analyses 23,229,314,438,627,831 017 

Ariz. 213 

Can . 617,831 

Couu. State . 719 

Ky. 137 

La. 39 

Mass Ilatoh. 137,528 

Me. 137,829 

Mich. 628 

Miss .80,220,628 

Mo. 1025 

N. C . 229 

N. H. 138 

N.J. 830 

N.Y. State. 917 

R.I . 488,627,1026 

SC. 438, 831 

Tex. 438 

Vt. 828,437 

Wis. 138,528 

W.Va. 84,488 

aTailability of organic nitrogen 
N.J. 780 

• 9145—No. 12-1 




VsrtfllMre, ot^eOnhilHy of ergwtie nftxe^ 

T*... m 

chemical, teets. 1080 

chemistry, text-book. 418 

complete, analyses, Mesa, 

Hatch. 1081 

oompoat, value. 157 

cooperative experiments, means 

of encouraging. 506 

determination of ammonia .... 506 

effect on composition of crops, 

Vt. 886 

development of potato 

scab, N. H. 856 

fat content of rape 

seed. 141 

fettility of soil. 381 

mosaic disease of to¬ 
bacco. 0 . . 369 

for asparagus. 851 

homo mixing,N. C. 497 

Oliio. 228 

iiiH)>ei'tioii Mass. Hatch. 528 

Me.i:i7,9l7 

Mich. 628 

N. H . 138 

R. 1. 438 

Vt. 437 

liquid, analyses, Mass. Hatch . . 528 

phospbatic. 229 

sampling, S. C. 831 

text book. 831 

trade in different States, N. (' 229 

values, Mu. 1025 

treatise. 188 

use. 926 

in spring. 230 

valuation. 229,488,527,917 

Conn. State. 719 

Ky. 137 

Mass. Hatch. 137 

Miss. 39,229,528 

Mo . 1025 

N. C. 229 

N.J. 830 

R. I. 438,627, 3026 

S. C. 438,831 

Tex . 438 

Vt. 487 

W. Va . 34,438 

Wis . 138,628 

Fertilizing constituents ol feeds recovered, 

• Miss. 1022 

soils, utilization 228 
Fescue, moadovi. (See Meadow fescue.; 

Fever, e}>izootic catarrhal, of dogs. 191 

malarial, in horses . 290 

of fowls . 291 

railroad, oi cows. 289 

splenic. 198 

Fiber in feeding stuffs, determination, 

Mo. 1006 

Fibrin, erj stallizcd. 814 

Fidnis maerophyUa affected by Galleruea 

Bemipulata . 561 

Fidia vitieida, notes, IT. S. D. A. 962 
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Field orope, breeding. 44 

of N ebraaka, diseaaea. 468 

protecting, from iuaec'ta and 

fungi. 959 

culture, iiandbook. 483 

experiments in Belgium. 289 

England. 240 

]>eas, experiments witb Nitragin, 

Mass. Hatch. 516 

notes, E. Dak. 339 

Fig branch borer, notes... 173 

dioBoism as relatcnl to rnpriflcation. 548 

mildew in Campania. 59 

Figs as affected by unusual (Htld, Ala. Col¬ 
lege. 1041 

caprificatiun experiments, U. S. D. A.. 960 

Films, tixing to cover glasses, N. J. 714 

Filtering bulbs, dust proof, N. J. 714 

Filtration of fruit wine. 157 

Flnger-and-toe disease, remcslies. 565 

Fir, Douglas, disease. 262 

notes. 747 

ocoturreuce of root suckers. . 940 

red, analyses, Idaho . 314 

Fire warden law In Minuesota. 459 

Fish, analyses, ('onn. State. 719 

as food. 777 

ground, analyses, N. J. 830 

guano, analyses. 79 

meal, analyses . 79 

scrap, analyses, La. 39 

Fishery Congress, iiroceedliigs. 80 

Fistula, milk . 288 

treatment with protargol. 496 

Flat lauds of North (i erniany, soils. 434 

Prussia, soils. 435 

pea, analyses, l*a. 430 

notes, IT. S. I). A. 219 

Flax, culture. 443 

exi>erimeuts. Can . 8.33 

in Germany us i elated to itus- 

siaii flaxseed. 145 

JluBsia. 443 

fertilizer oxi>eriments. 42 

growing with wheat . 044 

industry in Sweden . 240 

meal, aualysos, Muss. Hatch. 528 

Clovelaud, analyses. 381 

(y o n n , 

SI oris.. 882 


Me .... 279,971 

N.J. 777 

and line row eu hay, 
digestibility , 

Conn. Stores_ 874 

VH. linseefl meal for 


lambs. Mass. 


Hatch. 500 

digestibility. Mo. 965 

retting. 240 

root system, N. Dak. 215 

seeding at different rates. 42 

Flaxseed, analyses, Minn. 883 

vs. linseed cake f«>r cows. 678 

Fleahane, notes, Okla. 854 

Flea beetles, notes. 278 


Fleas, ground.194 

notes.1.. 

systematic xmsliion. 178 

Flesh flies, notes. 968 

notes. 968 

Floats, analyses, La. 80 

R. I. 017 

8. C. 1024 

Flood conditions in the James River Valley, 

U.S.D.A. 480 

of January, 1880, in 8t. Kitts, U. 8. 

D. A. m 

Floods and flood problems, TJ. 8. D. A. 680 

as affected by forests. 132 

Flora of Europe, spontaneous hybrids. 190 

North Carolina. 900 

North Dakota. 6l7 

the Tres Marias Islands, IT. S. 

D. A. t . 428 

Florida beggar weed, notes, U. 8. D. A. 339 

Florida Station, notes. 99 

velvet beau, culture, N. Dak. 241 

Flour, adulteration.211,482 

N. C. 278,971 

analyses. Conn. State. 769 

Best Patent,'’ analyses, ('an. 882 

detection of sawdust. '.)05 

fur broad making, examination .... 79 

Hungarian, analyses, Can. 882 

impurities. 79 

testing by chemical methods. 1100 

Flower bulbs, culture in VSTaishingtnii. . 4.53,1049 

culture in Holland. 938 

farms of California. 1040 

gardens of Japan. 1040 

growing under glnss in England... 650 

Flowering of sugar cane, effect on sugar 

coiilont. 146 

Flowers, annual, for home grounds, N. Y. 

(Cornell-. 49 

bacteria in. 718 

coloring matter. 20 

colors as related to bet's. 271 

edible, notes . 482 

effect of removal on nitrogen as¬ 
similation of legumes. 516 

fertilization. 709 

Me. 909 

laws regulating formation of sex 010 

Xihotographing. 154 

Fluids, ffow through jiorous media. 518 

Fluorin, determination. 106 

in wine, detection. 813 

Fodder, coarse, function in fcetliiig. 772 

crops, mixed, notes, (Tun. 833 

green, grain mixtures for, Can. 632 

hygienic value. 502 

plants for Victoria. 214 

Fog dispeller, U. S. D. A. 221 

effect on plants. 1016 

utilization, U. 8. D. A. 222,430 

Food consumption in abnormal work. 376 

effect on butter. 888 

and butter fat. Me.... 074 

fat content of milk. 184 

milk. 86 
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VM, efilBOt oil Milk Ikt,K. T. OomeU*.JV.. lOSl 

qxuiftty of batter, Tt. 885 

MUk. 48B 

neteriiaA, methods of examiniiig- 482 

of America, composition, 

U.S.D,A. 879 

natricntH, uid food economy, U. S. 

D, A. 777 

1 plants of AnstralJa. 1015 

warm coantries. 444 

j>opular article on. 188 

^ preparations, analyses. 672 

color analysis. 813 

preservatives, analyses, Minn.812,883 

Boron. 184 

products, detection of coal-tar dyes . 1100 

requirements of peraons on expedi¬ 
tions. 576 

substances in trees, winter condition 117 

manual of analysis. 618 

Foods, adulteration. 184,312,070 

analyses. 814 

Minn. 812 

detection of saccdiarin. 312 

determination of protein. 418 

puritj'. 213 

for infants and invalids, analyses. . 672 

identification of chaff in. 672 

microscopical examination, new 

slide for. 318 

preserved, manufacture. 278 

Swigs, official methods of examina¬ 
tion . 1075 

Foot-and-nioutli disenso-* 

destruction of the contagion in manure- 92 

disease resembling. 796 

immunization experiments. 02 

in Sweden. 495 

inoculation experiments . 606 

lymph inoculations. 606 

notes . 793 

TT.S.D.A. 995 

outbreak. 796 

treatment. 192,496 

Foot rot in Montana . 1002 

treatment. 392 

Forage crops, cultuic experiments, Colo ... 339 

for cows. 687 

sheep. 184 

in the South, IT. S. 1). A. 807 

notes, Mich . 1037 

Forage plants. (See also Orasses.) 

cooperative exiieriments, U. S. D. A. 1032,1033 

for alkali soils, IT. S. D. A. 423 

gammer pasture, Nobr. 279 

the South, U. S. U. A. 539 

imported from Russia, U. S. D. A. 319 

notes, La. 28 

Nebr. 815 

of Wurttemherg. 43 

pot exxierimonts . 32 

syllabus of instruction. 1090 

Forbes scale, remedies, Ill. 654 

Forcing asparagus. 460 

cucumbers in deep and shallow 
benches. 734 

• 




Forcing grafted roses... 151 

grapes. 745 

head lettuce, U. S. D. A.. 296 

Industry in France... 158 

lettuce. 1039 

pineapples. 852 

plums. 352 

pole beans, N. H. 147 

rhubarb. 51,649 

R.1. 045 

TT.S.D.A. 9QB 

sweet com, K.H. 146 

tomatoes. 1030 

Forda vacca^ notes. 765 

Forecasting, long-range, present status, 

U.8.D.A. 429 

of weather, TJ. 8. D. A. 223 

Forecasts, dissemination. 1018 

Forest areas, denuded, restoration by pas¬ 
turage . 941 

clearing, effect on rainfall and tem¬ 
perature, IT. S. D.A. 127 

conditions and management in Gler- 

many . 1050 

of Porto Rico, U. 8. D. A. 863 

culture, advisability. 458 

domain of Belgium. 747 

economy, principles of. 1050 

infinenoes . 1060 

insects, studies. 366,1063 

leaves, aualyses uf water extract, 

Mass. Hatch. ^ 188 

legislation in Colorado, need of. 468 

management in British India. 1050 

preservation, relation to the public 

welfare . 458 

problem in the West. 941 

liroblems in the ITuited Status, 

U. vS. D. A. 454 

ranger system of the United States. 854 

reserves, national. 196 

resources ot the United States. 1060 

thinnings, problems. 941 

tree seeds, scattering by mammals.. 712 

trees as affected by climate, Va. 456 

decay. 468,1052 

important, of the United States. 1050 

notes, Mont. 1051 

of Cambre, parasites. 950 

Euroi)e, notes. 942 

India, fungi. 950 

stand as afiVasteil by light . 458 

vegetation as affected by alkali. 434 

Forestry Association, American, meeting . 1100 

of Massachusetts.. 450,042 
bills introduced into Congress .. 1060 

Commissioner of Pennsylvania, 

report. 941 

conditions and changes in Wis¬ 
consin . 1060 

in the United States .. 1060 

cooperative experiments, Can- 044 

work, U. 8. D. A. 745 

Department of Russia, report.... 54 

development during the last 
twenty-five years. 1009 
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Forestry Division, work for tbs fiMnaer, 

TT.8.D.A.^. 467 

sxperimeut stations. 457,747 

sxperimentsl, in Russia. 747 

in Bengal. 467 

Bosnia and Hersegovina. 747 

Canada . 846 

New South Wales. 457 

Russia, century summary. 63 

the Adirondacks, U. S. D. A ... 988 

United States, r68um6- 467 

wooded and treeless regions, 

U.S.D.A. 454 

investigations of the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture, review . 1050 

legislation of Switzerland . 469 

movement in the United States .. 1050 

plantations, height growth. 941 

practical. 941 

primer, U. S. D, A. 855 

profession. 457 

report, Mich . 53 

school at Yale Univeiftity. 900 

Hohools of Europe. 1052 

science. 434 

situation in Santa Monica, Cal.. 941 

State. 1051 

working plans for different ea- 

tat-es. 941 

Forests and snow fall, U. S. D. A. 221 

distribution and classification - 1050 

effect on floods. 432 

precipitation and water 

conservation. 718 

storage reservoirs. 1052 

underground water. 826 

water supply. 940 

extent of injuries hy sheep. 748 

growth of reserve trees after lum- 

hei ing. 941 

management for charcoal prmluc- 

tion. 457 

model for Scotland. 457 

mountain, restorai ion. 455 

natural reproduction in old flelds.. 928 

ncMsesHity of jireservation. 940 

of Cape of Good Hope. 1051 

Dean. 467 

pure vs. mixed. 941 

resinous, in France, treatment - 1052 

uniformity of systems. 940 


milk preservative.... 582,587 

detection in milk.213,418 

determination. 419 

in free and 
combined 

state. 705 

effect on digestion. 575 

enzyms and pro- 

teids .125,511,716 

formation in plants. 1015 

Formalin, effect on germination of fungi 

and growth of bacteria . 409 

for grain smuts, Ohio. 162 

potato scab, Ind. 356 

4 


Fmrmalta for potato aoak, ...... 

p r etorv lng mlBc, OkU 




wheat and oat smut, lad — M 


in milk, determlaatioa.. 

Foul brood,leglalation.. 870 

treatment... XtO 


Hioh . 


Foar-o*olook seed, analyses, Conn. Btorrs... 810 

wild, Nebr. 

Fowl cholera, treatment- 

fever. 

Fox, flsring, notes, U. S. D. A. 

pine sawfly, notes. H 878 

Foxtail, meadow. (S 0 e Meadow foxtail.) 

Ftaainus Mceslsior, onltivation. 048 

Freeze of 1890. effect on nurserlea and or¬ 
chards in the Northwest, 

WU . 180 

in Iowa. *, . 640 

the Sonth. 168 

Freezes, light, effect on grapes. 31 

Freezing, effect on embryo of hens’ eggs... 677 

leeding stuffs. 576 



milk. 886 

excessive, effect on orchard ftnlts, 

Ala. College. 1041 

Fridtricia agricola attacking grass. 664 

Frit fly, American, notes, Can. 862 

notes. 66 

N. Dak. 264 

remedies. 175 

FronHna artnig$ra^ notes, Ohio. 63 

/renrhti, notes, Ohio. (3 

Frost butterfly, notes. 66 

effect on diflerent varieties of i>eaches 252 

fall plowed land. 44 

fighting U. S. D. A. 127 

ii^jnnes fo trees. 615 

of June 30,1899, in Ohio, U. S. 1). A .. 620 

prediction and avoidance of injuries, 

U.S.1) A. 120 

prevention by radiant heat,U. S. D. A 420 

protection against, U. S. D. A. 819 

by root pmning. 153 

experiments, U. S. D. A 222 

from, U. S. D A. 617 

warnings and protection. 821 

Frosts and the strawberry crop, U. S. D. A 810 

Fruit bark borer, notes, G a . 178 

chafer, brown, U. S. 1). A. 865 

cold storage. 350 

Kans. 340 

crystallized and glao6d. 540 

culture and geology. 744 

in North America. 152 

manual. 261 

development as affected by Bordeaux 

mixture. 262 

flavor. 250 

fly, Mediterranean. 668 

notes. 760,870,968 

Qneensland. 568 

growers, books for . 900 

growing under glass in England .... 610 

irrigation. 1048 

industry in Aostralaaia. 647 





































































































la diUtt... fia§ 

*KoTa8ootia. m 

txitpactioii... M 

inacf9tili«t,r«me4i«t. 278 

perfeistcoiee of typos nndor oultivatlon 163 

palp, exports ftoni Canada. 647 

raising In tbe United States. 60 

reasons for not setting, Kaus. 498 

rets, studies. 164 

> stations for instruction. 744 

' tree oultnre, studies. 451 

insects, studies. 366 

mildews, notes. 940 

tarees along highways. 851 

as affeoted by crude petroleum, 

K. J. 868 

chlorosis. 946 

deciduous, crown gall, Ariz. . 858 

dwarf, advantages. 251 

failure to set fruit. 154 

fertiliser formulas. 461 

requirements. 45 

gum flow. 768 

injuries by fungicides. 862 

insect aud fungus diseases 272,870 

inspection. 368 

manuring. 251 

old, treatment . 153 

root pruning. U. S. I>. A. 699 

winter protection, Mont . 261 

wood-boring insects . 173 

wine, duration. 157 

worm, gray, notes. 957 

Fruits, asbestos as a packing material. 549 

breeding. 861 

butterflies and moths attacking, 

Minn. 170 

classification. 113 

dried American, infestation with 

scale insects. 656 

evaporation, U. D. A. 452 

evergreen, pruning. 1047 

flowering periods, Va. 128 

forcing, in France... 153 

FuHeladium dendritieum affecting. 1057 

hardiness in Iowa. 252 

insects affecting. 1057 

methods of preservation. 453 

native of Korthwest Canada. 547 

notes, Can. 850 

of Oregon. 861 

orchard, fertilizer experiments. 1039 

N. C. 341 

irrigation. 1039 

varieties for Bhode Island. 987 

pomaoeous, pollination, U. S. D. 4 .. 447 

preservation. 937 

for exhibition pur¬ 
poses, Can. 049 

preservatives for. 549 

. principles of breeding. 851 

pruning and spraying experiments. 

Can. 647 

ratio of perfect to abortive forms .. 818 

Kuasian, testa, Iowa. 047 

varietiea. 547 


FMta, aobrtif. M 

aaiaU, fertiliser experl]»eata,Sr.C.. 341 

notes, Can... 836 

varieties fbr Ehode Islaiid... 987 

surplus, utilisatiou. U. S. D. A. 468 

varieties recommended for the 
United States and Canada, U. S. 

D. A. 544 

Fumea nitidMa, notes. 766 

Fumigation of orchards. Cal. 64 

Furoigator fur bydrooyauio-acid gas, U. H. 

D. A. 951 

Fungi affecting ornamental trees aud 

shrubs. 477 

as affected by certain cheniUuUs- 910 

ethereal oils.168 

light. 821 

related to weather, N. J. 754 

Australian, catalogue. 821 

biological species and races. 322 

couidia formation. 710 

decomposition of glucosids. 822 

edible aud poisonous. 64V 

of Japan . 1076 

effect on form aud obaraotors of 

slants. 121 

filameutouB, development as affected 

by deleterious substances. 010 

fleshy, in greenhouses. 424 

germination as affected by formal in.. 469 

new species . 361 

of forest trees in India. 060 

middle Kurope. 424 

parasitic, as affeett'd by wet weather. 460 

biology. 8^ 

of Vermont. 356 

mst, culture experiments. 860 

duration of winter spores. 59 

wood fretiuenting, biology. 822,516 

Fungicide, adhesive. 262 

and insecticide, new. 60 

containing potassium perman¬ 
ganate . 166 

new. 651 

powders, apparatus for apply¬ 
ing .— 268 

Fungicides— 

copper, and soap mixtures. 1060 

increasing adhesiveness. 1061 

effect on mustard. 462 

for grape black rot, comparative stud¬ 
ies . 357 

powdered vs. liquid. 60 

preparation and use. 60,262,478,565 

HI. 268 

Maas. Hatch. 174 

N.C . 669 

N.J. 758 

R.1. 26% 

Fungus disease of iris bulb. 860 

diseases, combating.. 67 

notes. 259 

of cultivated plants. 59,861 

grapes. 862 

sugar beet, N. Y. Cornell.. 163 

i parasites of cereals. lii 
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EXJnmiCKKt SaDAIEIOir ItECOBD. 


Page. 


Pnnipi* paraiiteit of ooltivatod Boaaoes ... 166 

gnuweo. 166 

Farfuroida, distribntlou and biological Im¬ 
portance iu the aoll. 818 

function in sugar beets. 821 

physiological importance in 

plants. 121 

Furfurol, formation lh>ni staroli . 619 

Furnace slag, effect on sugar beets. 540 

Fusarium affecting asters. 261 

Futatinm roseum^ notes, Ohio. 161 

Fusel oil in alcoholic liquids, determina¬ 
tion . 818 

Futieladium dendriticum. (See Apple scab.) 

Gadflies, remedies. 653 

IJ.S.D.A. 950 

Galactasc, distribution in cows’milk, Wis. 579 

proiierties, Wis. 578 

Galeruca, est\>^ation. 666 

Oaleruea semipulata on leaves of Ficue ma- 

erophylla . 661 

Galerucellu, estivation. 656 

Oalerueella eavieollu, notes, IT. S. D. A. 366 

luteola. notes, U. S. D. A. 952 

Gales, northwest, of the southern Blue 

Itidgo and Piedmont region, U. S. D. A- 221 

Gall formations, classification. 562 

Gapeworins of poultry, notes. 496 

remedies.101,392 

Garbage, disposal in foreign countries. 831 

Garden and groenhonse plants, insects 

affecting. 765 

crops, fertilisers for, T. S. D. A... 500 

flea hopper, notes, XT. S. D. A. 364 

Gardeus, irrigation. 547 

Gas lime, valuation. 528 

Gases, (dfectoii protoplasmandcelldivision. 120 

stomata. 115 

intestinal, collecting and analyzing 706 

li(|iiofactiou, manual. 511 

rise and development 619 

Gassy and tainted curds, U. S. D. A. 206 

Gastritis caused by fungus infested corn¬ 
stalks . 502 

parasitic, in calves. 995 

Qaetropaeha quercifolia ntfooting fruits.... 1057 

qufreue, remeilies. 371 

Oaetrojthilua equy notes. Miss. 272 

hcemorrhoidaliit, notes. 765 

Geel-dikkop disease, treatment. 593 

Geese, breeding. 673 

breeds. 972 

* spirillum disease. 589 

Gelatin, properties. 706 

Oeleohia cerealella. (See Angoiimois grain 
moth.) 

eolanella, notes, IT. S. 1). A. 472 

Oeleerniurn eempervirme, internal phloem . 818 

•Generator for hydrogen sulphid. 214 

Genista tinetoria affected hy Maerobasia uni^ 

color, Conn. State.*. 762 

Geographical Congress, Seventh Interna¬ 
tional, U. S. D A. 819 

Geometridic, effect of mild winter on flrst 

flight. 658 

Georgia Station, financial statement. 306 

€ 


Pace. ^ 

Georgia Statiea, notes... M 

Geraniums, fertiliser sxperimehts....... . 488 

varieties, Con. Hi 

German common school with a gardmi. 788 

Germination— 

apparatus for beet seed. 56 

as affected by alkali, Utah. 458 

Wyo. 1058 

anesthetics. 1058 

oopxier sulphate. 811 

electricity. 855,888 

enzyms,Tt. 854 

ferments. 400 

liquid hydrogen. 1858 

moisture. 4550 

size of seed.150,858 

temperature. 54,156,850 

bed, effect on germination. 400 

chemical processes. J . 56 

increase In mineral matter during. 1050 

of cereals. 355 

oil bearing seed, changes in composi¬ 
tion . 55 

orchids. 355 

seeds as affected by age . 157 

notes. 219 

requisite conditions. 1055 

within the fruit. 355 

wheat as affected by nutrient solu¬ 
tions . 760 

respiration. 20 

tests at borne. 

with seeds. 856,857 

Gestation in cows, N. Y. Cornell. 81 

U. S. D. A. 590 

Oibberella aaubinettii, notes, Ohio. 161 

Ginger, analyses. Conn. State. 700 

culture and manufacture. 250,744 

Oinkgo bUoba, characteristics of sexes .. .. 220 

Ginseng, culture and marketing. 547 

notes. 240 

Gladioli, varieties, Can. 644 

Gladiolus disoasea, treatment, X. J. 752 

Glanders bacilli, analyses, U. S. D. A. 906 

control in Russia. 895 

on the steppes. 895 

diagnosing with silver {trepara* 

tion of Credo. 495 

diagnosis. 1089,1092 

differential diagnosis, U. S. D. A.. 985 

in Massaebusetts. 1087 

inoculation in camels. 290 

roallein tests. 896,998 

natural recovery of horses. 895 

notes. 190,285,793,794,996 

Xobr. 893 

U.S.D.A. 995 

outbreak in Holland. 495 

Russia. 895 

reappearance of disease. 1092 

sanitary regulations. 895 

State control in Minnesota. 1092 

transmission to man. 288 

through coi^nnotiva 097 

treatment, X. Dak. B8B 

Qloeo^orium ampelophagwn, notes. 59,200 
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o rtfu m note*, lCa«s.Hft«oli. 552 

iMTvh^qunm vyca- 

moTM. 759 

notes, Hm« 

Hatch . 552 

olivarum, notee. 949 

ribis, notes. 167 

•alioUi affecting vrillowe. 1061 

Hp. affecting red clover, Hioli 59 

notes. 861 

GHkxinias affected by Anguillnla. 1061 

OlttcoHo by-products, aualyneA, Mo. 1076 

determination. 22 

value in arsenical insecticides- 560 

Qlatoaid, now. 706 

ofmillet, N.Dak. 214 

Glttoosids, <lucuniposition by fungi. 322 

in Spirfea. 716 

Gbiton feed, analyses, Conn. State. 279 

Me. 971 

N.J. 777 

Buffalo, analyses, Me. 279,971 

Chicago, analyses, Conn. State. 777 

description. 071 

diamond, analyses. Me. 071 

J*ooria, digestibility, Mass. 

Hatch. 666 

Kockfoid diamond, analyses, 

Me. 270 

meal, analyses. 881 

Conn. State . 279 

N.J. 777 

Chicago, analyses, (^onn. Storrs 882 

Me. 270,971 

cream, analyses, Me. 279 

for cows. 885,888 

King, analyses. Me. 279, 971 

refuse, analyses. 971 

Glutin, proiwrtics. 706 

Glyccria 09 MUt<ea, poisonous to cattle. 706 

Qlycerids, distribution of enzyins. 125 

of butter 1 at. 615 

Glycerin for milk lever. 696 

Glycogen, determination. 22,410 

formation from leiicin . 576 

without glycogen .. 1076 

transformation from tat. 184 

Onathostoina hittpxdum^ notes. 697 

Gnats, notes. 263 

Giietum, studies. 121 

Goats as milk-producing animals. 587 

bots in head. 191 

disease resembling tuberculosis- 797 

distribution of galactaso in milk, 

Wis. 580 

epizootic pnounionia, notes. 805 

foot-and-mouth disease. 605 

gangrenous uiammitis. 191 

growth as affected by composition of 

milk. 570 

. in the United States, U.S.D. A. 483 

lung-worm disease. 101 

tuberculosis. 193 

Goite tigrina, notes. 168 

Qoldeu-rod, notes, Vt. 854 

Gonioeotes. notes. 208 


1,1515 


Puge. 

CkMiiodes, notes...,. 263 

Gooeeberries, analyses... IO 46 

oulture experiments, H. .T.... 735 

fertilizer experiments. 1039 

X.J .. 785 

grafting on currants. 850 

irrigation. 1030 

experiments, K. J . 786 

notes, Mont. 261 

preservatives for exhibition 

purposes, ('an. 040 

varieties. 261,660 

Can . 547,644,844 

Mich. 153,252 

Pa. 462 

Wis. 150 

Gooseberry leaf spot, notes. 861 

mildew, notes. 861 

treatment, Y. State. 045 

pectin.?. 906 

Gophers, remedies. 420, 650 

Gorse for sheep. 778 

Oortyna nitcla, notes. Conn. State. 762 

Gossypol in cotton seed. 510 

Gradients,X ertioal,ofterax)erHtnre,U.S.I).A. 222 

Graft, ('adillue. 548 

Giaftiiig cliestnuts, Conn. State. 742 

cleft, fruit trees in full. 451 

effect on ])lant nutrition. 344 

grapevines, new method. 52 

in creation of varieties . 250 

motiificationH induced. 152 

monocotyledons. 010 

muskmelons. 153 

sugar beets. 334 

transmission of acquired charae- 

t^’irs. 343 

(1 rafts, whole \b. piece root for apples. 548 

Grain aphis, natural enemies, Mont. 266 

notes . 955 

Can. 862 

N. Dak. 264 

remedies. 175,059 

Grain crops of the world ior 1890, U. S. D. A. 698 

damaged, analyses. Mass. Hatch - 138 

drilling, advantages. 145 

hulls, analyses. Me. 071 

lodging. 44,146 

preparation of seed lied for, ('an. 042 

rusts m Austria, notes. 468 

stored, insects affecting, Okla... 1066 

vs. blood-molasses for pigs. 69 

weevils, remedies.*. 366 

winter, condition in April, 1808, r. S. 

D.A. 397 

Grains, tillering, U. S. D. A. 599 

Grama grass causing disease in horses, < Jkla. 1090 
Grainlneas development of seed coat and 

pericarp. 220 

“Gran Cnltura” in Porto Kico, s. D. A . 819 

Granary weevil, notes.^- 955 

Grape authracnose, notes. 200,261 

Tex. 248 

treatment. 50,861 

Grape berry moth, notes, Tex. 248 

remedies. 867 
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Qnpe bitter rot« aot4M. MO 

black rot, fmigiui paraalte... 867 

notes.187,200,460 

Tex. 248 

ooonrrenue on leaves as re¬ 
lated to that on fruit- 768 

preservation and repro¬ 
duction . 868 

prevention. 106 

recent investigations .... 758 

relative effieiency of fungi¬ 
cides . 862 

rtMo of Phoma reniformiti. 1061 

treatment. . 262,358,862,758,750 

Botrytis disease, notes... 260 

cane borei, notes, 17.S.D. A.. 366 

culture in Russia. 154 

mttings, packing for shipping in 

warm climates. 540 

diseash, California, in Sorrento. 50 

diseases, classifleatiou. 68 

in Brazil, notes. 50 

downy mildew aifeoting fruits. 1067 

notes. 59,516 

treatment .... 256,460,556 
growing in Franco as alTeoteil by light 

freezes. 31 

New York and Ohio. 037 

industr> in (California, U. S. D. A.. -. 452 

leaf blight, notes, Tex. 248 

diseases, notes . 861 

folder, notes, Tex. 248 

hopper, notes, Tex. 248 

lees and mare as fertilizers. 138 

mildew, notes. 59, 260 

K,>. 170 

treatment . 167,362,047 

now raicromycote. 261 

PeronoSpora, treatment. 362 

powdery mildew, notes. 260 

root rot, notes.5^260 

Tex. 248 

roots, aerial . 28 

as aflected bj’^ phylloxera .... 262 

sooty mold, notes. 200 

rot in Sorrento. 69 

Grains, American, culture. 52 

Amur. 745 

as affected by bees, M u h. 60 

unusual cold, Ala. 

College. 1041 

attacked by Cuscuta monuyyna. ... 159 

bacterial disease. 50 

blanching, notes. 58 

blossoming season, N. T State- 240 

bud development. 851 

coloring. 462 

culture. 253 

effect on alcohol content of 

wine. 648 

on sandy soils. 745 

development as affected by envi¬ 
ronment. 52 

disinfection of stock against phyl¬ 
loxera. 050 

distances for planting. 937 


Gtapas, dJMippinficaiidM . 

fiartlliaerexperlnMie..^...^**. IflOiiM 

forcing.... 7)16 

fruit dereliipment as aflbotsd by 

seed development... 982 

fringus diseases. 988 

grafting by Cadillac method. 64g 

oil peaches. 8M 

injnty by wind. ^ 

irrigation. 

manuring In France. ^649 

native, fifty years’ improvement... '^®S0 

new method of watering . 60 

normal nnmber of seeds.985 

on sandy soils, fertilizers for. ^ 650 

parasitic diseases. , 949 

protection against spring frosts ... >660 
I'eplaoiiig barnyard manure with 

oommerclal fertlliaera . . 962 

roeisiant varietios. 492 

ripening as affected by seed de¬ 
velopment. 985 

sacking, Mo . 849 

seedless, notes. 820 

origin. 984 

self fertility. 458 

N. Y. State. 248 

sterility, N. Y. State. 249 

shanking, notes. 58 

shelling, notes. 68 

subirrigathm by brush ditches... 452 

•nlpbiinng. 108 

varieties. 251 

Can. 547,644,844 

Mass. Hatch. 544 

Mich. 153,252 

Miss. 253 

Mo. 349 

Okla. 920,1036 

Tex. 848 

Ya. 032 

Grapevine borer, n^medios. 273 

flea-beetle, notes. 870 

remedies, N. Y. State. 64 

mildew, treatment. 165 

Psyobid caterpillar. 1068 

Giapevines us affected by ligbtiiiug.52,122 

fungus diseases. 758 

girdling, F. S. D. A. 600 

new method of grafting. 62 

ringing, N. Y. State. 40 

training. 52 

Orapholitha jn univora, notes, Can. 863 

Grass and clover mixtures for resowing 

winter-killed fields. 44 

insects, remedies. 1064 

lands, liming, B. 1. 642 

seeding with vs.without nurso 

crop, N. H. 140 

top-dressing, N. H. 145 

mite, remedies. 174 

mixtures for permanent meadows. 

Can. 682 

roots affected by crane files. 1068 

seeds, fungus parasites. 168 

impuntlee, XX. S. D. A.. 468 
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|^rlp%t«iMAtoa,H«M.B:*^ . 681 

<»( tiekt rciwBdieB. 881 

tiHUMittoo of nitrogen in dlillnent 

fonne, Oonn^Btote. f22 

^ N wn e et , ngrlonHiiral. of KentM. 420 

^ ▲nierioaxi, notes, U. S. D. A. 219 

V amd clovers of different regions, 

comparison. 156 

as affected by nitrogenous ferti* 

Uaers. 539,836,836 

cooperative experiments, IT. 8. 

D A. 1032,1038 

culture experiments, Colo. 339 

H. Dak. 48 

destruction on cattle ranges, U. S. 

D. A. 220 

fertiliser expenments.. 140,230,832,838, 
1027,1028,1037 

Del. 141 

Mass.Hatoli. 630 

R 1. 641 

for hay, Ala. College. 145 

lawns, N. J. 743 

moor soils of Germany. 43 

pastures, Ala College. 145 

the South, notes . 241 

grasing, of western Kansas. 408 

liming experiments, N. n . 136 

new, from the Sontheru States... 1037 

species, U. S. D. A. 28 

notes, Can . 833 

La. 28 

N.Duk.8.39 

Nehi. 315 

Tenn . 927 

Va. 120 

of Iowa, ecology. 709 

Kehraska, South Dakota and 

W yoming, notes. 319 

Norths est Canada, aual^ ses ot 

haj, Can. 873 

Oklahoma. 1015 

sand hiudiiig, 1^ S 1). A.423,1034 

structure ot caryupsis, IT S D. A 423 

syllabus of instruc tioii. 1009 

> tests of species. 818 

varieties, Can. 631,632 

Grasshopper disease. South American,notes, 

Kehr. 370 

Grasshoppers, native, notes, Colo. 870 

notes, Minn. 864 

of Nebraska, notes. 870 

predaceous and parasitic ene> 

mies. 265 

rcmeiUes . 265,565 

Gravitation, effect on movements of ground 

'tvater. 617 

Gray field slog, notes. 371 

Groat Lakes, level as affected by preoipa* 

. tlon, IT. S D. A. 622 

moterological charts, U. 8. 

D.A.621,912 

storm signals, U. S. D. A- 127 

water temneratures.IT.8.D.A 620 




Grtwi t«alc6a, waatha* ftnaattata aa lalalad 
to maritline Intaiaata, tT. B. 

IXA. 128 

Qraeahonaa aphis, remedies, Ohio. 478 

benches for subwatarlng. 59 

plants as affected by algie. 909 

Insects affbotlng. 705 

Greenhouses, disinfeoting, Mass. Hatch ... 552 

heating by steam at low pres* 

sure. 166 

hygrometers in .*. 937 

inexpensive forms . 987 

management. 037 

Greening of oysters. 426 

Green manuring, crops for. 442,534,917 

Aria. 2.54, «33 

of vineyards. 452 

utiliaatlon of cover crops. 538 

value. 538 

with autumn catch^crops. 829 

Green scale, fungus disease. 275 

Ground bone, analyses, Mass. Hatch .... 188,528 

N.J. 880 

for calves. 80 

t^ni, analyses. 881 

and oats, analyses. Me. 279 

fish, analyses, N.J. 880 

fleas, remedies. 174 

oat hulls, analyses. Me. 971 

oats, analyses. 881 

phosphate, analyses, La. 89 

shrimp refuse, analyses, La. 39 

water, depth of penetration. 517 

movements as aflcct»‘d by 

different factors. 617 

surface, oonfigurotion. 517 

elevation us affected 
by precipitation 
and percolation . 517 

waters, theoretical flow. 519 

Growing season in 1808, duration, U. S. D. A. 430 

Growth charactenslicR, transmission. 010 

Grubs, white, in meadows. 057 

notes. 174 

Guanin m cane juice. 310 

Guano, Damaraland, analyses, Ky. 314 

Guanos and nitrogenous superphosphate's, 

analyses, Conn. State. 710 

Guernsey cattle, notes, U. S. 1). A. 988 

Guinea grass, feeding value. 482 

pig, septiemraia. 291 

pigs, growth as affected by compo* 

sition of milk. 576 

Gnm, forest red, notes. 1052 

Gumbo soils, water-soluble matter in, N. 

Dak. 224 

Gums, analysis methods, handbook. 1008 

Oymnetron teter, notes, U. S. D. A . 952 

Gypsy moth, destruction by birds, U. R. 

D. A. 953 

diseaseil larvai . 1068 

extermination in Mass^hn- 

setts . 559 

extermination in Masaaohn- 
setts. U. S. D. A. 954 
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Madtna (Uvastatrix, uoten^ U. S. 1>. A. 052 

Mcalif, xiote«. 766 

ffannatobia ^errata, uotea, Can. 864 

^iaa. 272 

Hnnwtopiniia, notes. 268 

Hsmoaporidia, life history. 658 

Hail, protection against. 1018 

storms, prevention l>y explosions .. 828,821 

Halo, solar, U. S. D. A. 222 

Halogen compounds, pliysiulogical rOle, 

XT. S. D. A. 1008 

Halteridinra, life liistory. 058 

Salterophora eapitata, notes. 273, 

558, 563. 870,1U65 

JBaltioa ehaXybea^ notes, N. Y. State. 04 

U. S. 1). A. 952 

HalHcus uhleri, notes, U. S. D. A. 364.471 

Hums, onring, N. C. 497 

Hamster in Belgium. 371 

Handmaid nfoth, notes. 272 

Hardback, notes, Vt. 354 

Hard-wood ashes, analyses, Minn. 831 

Haricot, etymology . 250 

Harlefiuin cabbage bug, noti's. 965 

Jlarpiphortta rnaeulattiv, notes, Miob. 054 

Harrows, draft, Micb. 90 

Har\ est mite, remedies. 174 

Haskell oat feed, anal^ ses. Me . 279 

Hawaiian eruptions, T. S. 1). A. 429 

Islands, agricultural < oiiditioiis, 

U. S. D. A . 497 

Hay, analyses, Mo. 971 

crops, fertilizer experiments. 230 

digestibility, Mass Hatch. 500 

effect of different fertilizers on feeding 

value. 1072 

feeding value. 570 

as afleoted by forniunta- 

tiou. 479 

flue roweii, analyses. Conn. Storrs_ 882 

digestibility,Conn. Storrs. 874 

irrigation experiments, Wis. 537 

mixed, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 882 

N.J. 777 

moldy, poisoning cattle. 790 

nutritive value. 73 

of Norwegian fodder plants, analyses. 70 
second quality, analyses, ('oiin. Storrs 882 
spontaneous combustion, U. S. 1). A . 599 

Haymaking met bods. 242 

Hazelnut oil, composition. 610 

Hazel trees, destruction by Lecanium corn i 371 
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phyll assimilation. 518 

mucilaginous eplderm. 116 

photosynthesis, effect of light trans¬ 
mitted . 1010 

Leoanium atfccting eiirns fruits. 657 

Lecanium corni, affecting bura 1 trees. 371 

nigrofasciatuin, notes, U, S. 1). A 962 

oleet, uoiea . 474 

peraiccPy remedies. 968 

Hp., notes, Can. 657 

Hpp., notes, Iowa. 958 

notes, N.J. 762 

virtd«, extermination. 871 

notes. 275,969 

Lecithin, effect on anthrax haoiiluH. 898 

biology of splenic fever 

bacillus. 92 

formation and transformation .... 217 

preparation from egg yolks. 510 

I^egumes, bacteria of tubercles. 218 

fertilizer exiieriinents. 234 

requirements. 250 

for maintaining soil fertility- 1030 

nitrogen assimilation as affected 

by removal of flowers. 616 

parasitic nature of bacteria of 

root tubercles. 25, 711 

root tubercles. 25 

turning under stubble va. whole 

plant. Ark.%... 921 

Leguminous crops, experiments, Ala. Cane- 

brake. 240 

plants, notes, Tenu.-. 927 

Lelong’a nurse root process. 846 

Lema, estivation. 06b 

Lemon flavoring extracts, analyses. 878 
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Lemon aooty molde Ue 8. D. ▲ .. 4SS 

jAttuonutOuring . . ISi 

pruning. 1047 

I<e]]4dopt«ra afteoting tea. 1002 

migration. 1004 

new, firom Africa.a.. 66 

notes. 870 

L^togUntma vppotUut, notes, XT. S. D. A- 864 

phyUopuM, notes, U. S. D. A- 364 

** Leptomin ” in sugar oane. 146 

Ltptopt hopHi^ notes. 558 

Leptoiphctria herpotrichoidet, remedies .... 050 

Ltpto^yrium pomi^ notes. 260 

on American fruit. 655 

Letpedna ttriata. (See Glover, J apan.) 

Letter boxes for forecasts, IT. S. D. A . 222 

Lettuce diseases as affected by subirriga* 

tioD, Mass. Hatch. 562 

^ notes, Mich. 58 

drop, treatment. Mass. Hatch. 55.i:. 

fertiliser experiments. 342 

Mass.Hatch 543 

forcing. 1080 

H. S.I). A. 206 

growth as affected by mechanical 
condition of soil, Mass. Hatch. 552 

head, fcrtilis«‘r experiments. 646 

hmt blight, treatment, N. J. 752 

notes, .\ri/i. 850 

S. C. 1047 

rot, proNeution, Ky . 261 

shading, N. J. 739 

8U8co)>tibility of different varieties 

to leaf blight, N.J. 752 

*‘top burn," Mass. Hatch. 552 

varieties, Mich. 250 

S. Dak. 51 

Lrveaitia vnipuncta affecting Jowari. 1062 

notes, Ohio. 62 

Lcf/earctia acrcea, notes, IT. S D A . 471 

Leiicin, formation of glycogen from. .576 

Leucocj tes in milk...: 701,785 

relation to arsenical poisoning. 01 

Loucotuuins in urine, determination. 23 

Lice on annuals, Kaiis. 498 

poultry, rerawllos. 561 

Lit hens on plum trees, Vt. .321 

Licorice, culture. 261 

Ligaments, constituents. 1100 

Light, effect on butter. 684 

formation of plant proteids 707 

fungi. 321 

growth of clover. 815 

stand of forest trees. 458 

sugar beets. 443 

for tn>atment of disease. 1090 

Lightning and the electricity of the air, U. 

S.D.A. 322 

ball,U.S.D.A. 429 

danger from, U. S. D. A. 810 

effect on grapevines.52,122 

trees.1051,10.52 

losses by, U. S. D. A. 621,810 

riblKm,U.8.D.A. 430 

serpenUne, TT. S. D. A... 810 

various kinds. H. 8. D. A. 620 


Lignin, ooemenoe Ip vnaettlor 

. ^ .. 

Lignooeric acid, notes.. 

Lilies, notes, Yt.. 

Lllium, revision of genus.....u.... 


. 

.. im 

. 


Vt. 4a 

Llnw bean Might, Conn. State. VfT 

mildew; Conn. State. 

pod spot, N.J...TO2 

beans, bush, irrigation,N.J........788 

mulching, N. J. 780 


thickness of sowing, N. 


J. 780 

varieties, N.J. 788 

fertiliser experimente, N. J.... 788 

notes, 8. C.. 1847 

shading, N.J— . . 738 

Umax offreeHs, notes. 871 

eampeeCrie, notes, U. 8. D. A. 472 

Lime, analyses, Conn State . 71# 

and Paris green for gra})evine flea* 

beetle, N. Y. State. 04 

sulphur dip. 181 

as an inseoticide. 00 

burnt, analyses, R. I. #17 

effect on different plants. 1028 

determination. 100 

dip, experiments. #07 

effect on humus content of soils. 824 

lupines. 648 

meadow grass, N. H. 136 

for chlorosis. 46# 

hops. 145 

sugar beet root rot, N. Y. Cornell. 163 

beets, Wis. 148 

turnip club root. 555 

in soils of Hawaii, determination .... 507 

uses in agriculture. 230 

Limekiln ashes, analyses, Conn. State. 71# 

Mass Hatch. 137 

Limes, stunting of fruits. 5# 

Limestone, analyses, Minn. 012 

N. Mex. H«6 

determination of carbon dioxid. 008 

Liming acid soils, R. I. #15 

cooperative experiments, R. I. #18 

experiments. 1099 

grass land, R. 1. 642 

peas, N.J. 789 

tomatoes, N.J . 730 

Limodorum abortivum^ chlorophyll aasimL 

latiou. 110 

Linnet, green, notes, U. S. I>. A. 426 

Linseed cake, analyses. 071 

nutritive value. 78 

vs. dax seed for cows. 578 

meal, analyses, Conn. State. 37# 

Me. #71 

Cleveland, analyses. 801 

old process, analyses, He .... 97# 

N.J... 777 


vs. Cleveland dax meal for 

lambs. Mass. Hatch. 506 

oil meal, analyses, Minn. 063 

Lintner, J. A., life and entoniologic work .. * ON 
Lineums, notes. W 
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IvlqiaUlaIr MAMMiroeof i»oiir«r,U«8.D.A.. 223 

history iod mmnfiRiottire. 611 

Ibrtniser, analyses, Maas. Hatch.. 188,528 
hydxDffen, effect on seed germina- 

tioB . 1068 

X<U|itam,4iatribation in plants.. 710 

MhasaMif dncinnaliella, notes, Mich- 054 

iueetisUa, notes, Mich. 854 

J Bi Me r. fsai vs. straw. 438 

UHhi stack associations of Ontario, report.. 778 

commissioners of Illinois, report 285 
fanning as related to home mak* 

ing,U.S.D.A. 897 

feeding as related to fisrm fer- 

tiUty. 971 

in the South, XT. S. D. A. 397 

U. S. D. A. 897 

plants i>oisouou8 to, li. J. 113 

U.S.D.A.. 900 

reports for Manitoba. 999 

sanitary boards, State, U. S. O. A 998 

statisticB, Cun. 672 

saggestlons for quarantine laws 91 

Liver flnke in the sploon of sheep. 797 

Loonst, honey, thorns of, analyses, Mo. 1008 

leaf miner, notes. 477 

migratory, natural enemies. 1066 

notes, Minn. 864 

remt'dies. 477 

Bocky Mountain, notes. 766,957 

Can. 862 

Minn. 864 

parasites, N. Dak 264 
remedies, N.Dak. 264 

spotted, remedies. 477 

Loduta, anal> sos. 913 

os a fertilizer. 013 

driving away with iirearms. 1063 

insecticides for. 1063 

legislation in Paraguay. 275 

notes. 760 

remedies. 366,478,659 

Loganberry, culture. 647 

notes. Mass. Hatch. 544 

Mich. 252 

Wis.,. 160 

Ismdon purple, uiial,\ ses. 1100 

preparation and use. 273 

Lone star tick, notes. La. 588 

Va. 173 

Longicom beetle, parasites. 174 

Lcnh era, varieties. 550 

L^phyrus pini, notes. 272 

rufuB^ notes. 272 

Loquat gum mosis, notes. 59 

rot, notes. 69 

Loquats, breeding. 252 

culture. 547 

pruning. 1047 

Louisiana Stations, financial statement .... 295 

lAvnping ill’* OS related to the grass tick 593,891 
Lonse-like insects affecting Brazilian plants. 476 

Loiottrnia rotana, notes. 766 

Luoem. (See aleo Alfalfa.) 

experiments in seeding. 441 

web moth, notes. 178 

.. 9146—No. 12-6 


Pagep 


Luna moth, K.H. 188 

Lungs, bacterial flora. 287 

* Lnngworm disease, notes. 886 

of goats. 181 

prevention. 884 

Lupines, air-dry disembittered, nntritiTe 

value. 78 

analyses. 44 

as affected by lime. 648 

bacterial disease. 861 

fertilizing value at different 

stages of growth. 917 

fbr green manuring, Oal. 584 

poisonous to live stock. 905 

yellow, as affected by Nitragin .. 615 

Lupinue tUbtut as affected by acid sodium 

salts. 1100 

Lyetus eiriatus, notes. 764 

Lye, analyses, Idaho.^. 314 

LyguB pratensxe, notes, IT. S. D. A. 052 

Lymantria monaeha, inoculation experi¬ 
ments . 1064 

parasites. 1065 

remedies . 664 

Lyme grass, sea, notes, U. S. D. A. 428 

yellow, notes, XT. S. D. A. 423 

LymexyUni serieeiim, notes. 764 

Lymphatic glands, reaction to micro¬ 
organisms . 095 

system as related to 
infection and im¬ 
munity . 90 

Lyonetia clerekeUa affecting fruits. 1067 

Lysiii, occurienco in gennmating seeds ... 1056 
Lysins, relation to agglutinins in anthrax. 404 

Macaroni wheats in Australia, notes. 481 

Macrobane unxcolor affecting Genista tine- 

toria^ Conn. State- 762 

remedies, XT, S. D. A... 470 

Macrodactylus subspinostu. (See Bose 
j ebator.) 

Macrosila cingulata, notes, Md. 62 

Macrozaiuia as a muse of rickets. 1087 

roots, effect on cattle. 804 

Maorozamia moorei, poisonous to stock- 1057 

spiralis^ poisonous to cattle . 096 

Magdalis emescen«, notes. Can. 863 

armicollis, remedies, Mich-- 954 

Magiria robusta, life history . 1066 

Magnesia, analyses. Mass. Hatch. 137 

causing bitter taste in butter . 587 

effect on different plants. 1023 

mixture for determining phos- 

plioric acid. 108 

precipitating mono- 
sodium phos¬ 
phate . 108 

preparation. 109 

Magnesium, determination of alumina in 

presence of.v-- 

in ashes, determination. 218 

salts, physiological role, XT. S. 

D. A. 1008 

Maine Station financial statement. 998 

notes. 99,898,800,1097 

Maintenance ration of cattlot Pa.. 488 
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Page. 


lCai«. (89$ alio Corn.) 

natritive value. 73 

Malaria, bovine. 289 

atudiea. 92 

Malic acid, studies. 614 

Mallein problem, review of literature. 896 

test for glanders .... 285,496,594,896.99S 

N. Dak. 889 

Malt diastase for sacobarillcation of starch. 715 

distillery, effect on alcohol in milk ... 284 

extracts, examination. 970 

hulls, analyses, Conn. State. 279 

liquors, analyses, Conn. State. 769 

methods of examination. 618 

sprouts and molasses for cows. 885,888 

dPBcriptiou. 971 

Mameitra legitima, notes, U. S. D. A. 472 

tr%folii, notes, TJ. S. D. A. 471 

Mammals rs afTerted by subcutaneous in- 

jertions of sugar solutions . 483 

Mammary gland, excretion of micro-organ¬ 
isms . 286,887 

Mammitis, gangrenous, of the goat. 101 

infections, in Massachusetts ... 1087 

Man, conflict with climate, TJ. S. D. A. 430 

digestion experiments... 175,376, 

479,650,660,661 672 

Me. 959 

foot-and-mouth disease in. 695 

metabolism experiments. 67,184,876, 

880,672,778,1067 

Me. 960 

tJ.S.D.A, 874,770 

plants poisonous to, K. J. 112 

Manduru beans, analyses. 240 

Manganese, determination of alumina in 

presence of. 618 

Mange mites of dogs as aflectod by “opi- 

carin”. 870 

notes. 793 

Mangel-wurzels, analyses. 71 

cost of production, 1 lid .. 340 

culture experiments, ('an. 832 

depth of planting. Can .. 631 

fertilizer experiments- 140, 

838,842 
('an 682, 
a33 

for pigs, liid. 667 

sheep. 773 

steers . 773 

varieties. 144,842 

Can. 631, 633 

vs. sugar beets for cows. 

Can. 688 

Mangifera indiea, varieties. 352 

Mango oatei*i)illai, notes. 1063 

Mangoes, varieties. 352 

S. Dak. 51 

Manila weather, D. S D. A. 30 

Mannose, production in carob seed. 1050 

Manure, denitrifloatiuii in the soil. 830 

kraal, analyses. 526 

liq uid, for plants. 242 

of sheep, value. 229 

Manures, animal, effect on marsh soi Is .... 627 


Manures, applteattou.... 

bomemado, care, . 497 

of Sgypt. 497 

relation to hygiene. 99 

Maple, aah-leaved, cost of planting. Can. •.. Mi 

notes. Can.9S8,lte 

black spot, notes, Maes. Hatch. 891 

hard, blight, treatment, 18,8 . M9 

leaf scorch, K.Y. State. jmg 

scale, cottony. 

simp, analyses. Conn. State.^'789 

Marchal, P., bibliography of writings.969 

Mares, breeding experiments with zebras./ 1077 
distribution of galactase in mllh, 

WiB . 880 

Margailn and batter, manual., 800 

method of diff(^ntiat> 

ing. 412 

oryosoopy. MS 

detection.814,819 

digestibility. 376,380,660,680 

German laws relating to. 1085 

Margarodes vitium, notes. 261,477,657 

Margaronia hyalinata^ notes, 6a. 064 

U.S.D.A . 864,052 


notes, 6a. 884 

D.S.D.A .. 863,952 

Marguerite fly, notes. 1100 

Market gardening, irrigation in. 294 

Marls, analyses, Conn. State. 719 

Ky. 814 

Mass. Hatch. 187 

determination of calcium carbonate. 83 

Marmalades, analyses, Conn. State. 769 

Marram grass, notes, TJ. S. D. A. 428 

Marsh culture, recent progress. 485 

hay vs straw for steers. Can. 876 

lands of Kankakee, drainage. 805 

Jlfarsonta ochroleuca, attacking chestnuts, 

N.J. 762 

perforans, affecting lettuce, M i ch. 58 

Marsupial excrement, analyses. 230 

Maryland College, notes. 297 

Station, financial statement. 897 

notes.09,107 


Massaohusetts Hatch Station— 


financial statement. . 899 

notes. 998 

Mat6 as a food. 1975 

protector. 1070 

May beetles as food for cattle. . 

note., U. S. n. A. 'MB 

parasites. )9B5 

remedies. f82 

Maylierry, golden, notes, Wis. 156 

Japanese, notes, Mieh. 252 

Meadow fescue, analyses, Conn. Storrs_ 882 

seed, viability. 158 

grass, reed, poisoning cattle. 706 

seed, rongh-stalked, viabil¬ 
ity . 158 

tall, culture experiments, 

S.Dak. 48 

grasses, fertilizer exjieriments.... 840 

hay, productive value. 771 

Inrk. notes. 428 





































































































MmdowBt ftrtHicar ttcperimoitB. M4 

ivrig4ie4« ilartillvar experlineBto 188 

irri|(ftti<m .. 784 

nuuMgenent, Tmui. 027 

iDMiiuring. 842 

nfttund and artifloSal. 810 

pemaanenty grus mixtures for, 

Can. 632 

tteasles in meat of reindeer. 01 

liMt and bone, analyses, Hass. Hatch. 138 

boiled, red color. 270 

' determination of fat . 21 

extract, notes. 872 

inspection in Germany. 279 

Norway. 698 

Shanghai, U. S. D. . 984 

Sweden. 91 

preserved, determination of boric acid 618 
If eats, canned, examination, IT. S. D. A. ... 67 

iCeohenics of cyclones. 716 

Medicago media, analyses. 842 

ioHva. {See Alfalfa.) 

Mediterranean fruit fly, notes. 568 

Medlar, Japanese (l^e Loquat) 

Melampeora cBeidioide», notes. 468 

helioMOopice, notes. 468 

lariex-eaprceai um, notoe . 468 

of Populus tremula, relation* 
ship to CcBoma/umarim .... 59 

populina, notes . 468 

Melampeorella caryopkyllaeearum, notes 048 

Melaneonium fulgineum, notes. 59,260 

MelanophUa/ulvaffuttata, notes. 764 

MeHanoplita atlania, notes . 205,766 

Minn. 864 

bivittatus, notes. 265 

TT. S. D. A. 952 

* differential%e, notes. 265 

femur-rubrum, notes. 265 

packardi, notes . 266 

epretiu, notes. 265,766 

Jlelica pamelii, n. sp , notes. 319 

Meligethee ceneutt, notes. 765 

Melilot, notes, N. Dak. 339 

Melittia satyrin^formis, notes, U S D. A 303,952 
Melolontha vv Igaria, notes. .. 273,370,562,657,762 

Melon aplns, notes, Ga. 864 

caterpillar, notes, U. S. D. A. 364 

louse, notes, Nebr. 370 

wilt, treatment, Conn. Stale. 754 

worm, notes, Ga. 864 

Melons, notes. An z. 239 

Russian, varieties, Ariz. 851 

spraying experiments, N. Y. State. 270 

stock, varieties, Okla. 1036 

varieties, Ariz. 851 

8. Dak. 51 

Melophaffue ovinue, notes. 268 

Meningitis and bovine tuberculosis. 198 

Menopon paUidum, notes. 263 

Mentha pvlegium, notes. 858 

Meronry pomp, new... 214 

vent for distilling flasks. 419 

Msritmopoedia elegant on greenhonse 

plants. 906 

Maromma ornsrieono. notes. Can. 862 
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Piili6i 

MsrwMgfaamsrisinsKiio^ 814 

Mervi%u9Uioryinan§,n0tm . M7 

Meaqaite pods, analyses. 408 

Metabolism as aifeoted by alcohol....\. 184 

muaonlar work.. 1087 

experiments with man. 1087 

function of water. 184 

of protein in plants. 821 

sheep, methods of study* 

ing. 778,778 

with insufficient diet. 381 

Metal ties for railways. 1050 

Metals, effect on bonlUon cultures of bao 

teria. 123 

Meteorological chart of the Great Laki 

D.S.D.A. 912 

Meteorologirnl observations— 

in Brazil. 716 

England. 820,1018 

and lYaleB.*.. 1018 

France. 81,128,821 

Java. Oil 

Massachusetts. 1018 

New South Wales. 617 

New York. 430 

North Africa. 821 

Russia. 222 

Scotland. 222,517 

United States, U. S. D. A . 29 

permanent record, IT. S. D A. 127 

Meteorological reports by cable from Ice¬ 
land, U.S. DA. 222 

service of Canada, U. S. 

D.A. 222,480 

stations as stations of in¬ 
struction, U. S. 

D. A. 127 

establishment and 
inspection, 17. S. 

D.A. 127 

voluntary, U. S 

D. A. 127 

statistics, improvement, U. 

S D.A. 127 

waves, U. B. D. A . 80 

Meteorology, Can . 621,820 

Colo. 323 

Conn. Storrs. 810 

Del. 430 

Ga.30,1018 

Ky. 823 

Mass. Hatch . 128,222,482,715 

Md. 820 

Me. 912 

Mich. 30,1018 

Minn. 823 

Miss. 821 

N.Dak. 821 

N.H. 128 

R.1. 911 

Utah. 482 

Va... 128 

Wyo. 1017 

agricultural, U. S. D. A. 127 

treatise. 129 

and agriculture in the Depart¬ 
ment of HOrault. 699 
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FtBge. 


Metaofology *nd physios in nniTorsitiss, 

U.S.D.A. 480 

tiniversites, IT. S. D. A . - 429 

bibliography, U. S. D. A. 221 

by laboratory methods, IT.S. 

D. A. 819 

elementary, TT. 8 . D. A . 429 

imx>ortanoe to fanners. 222 

in Great Britain, XT. S. D. A .. 222 

Iowa, U. B. D. A. 221 

Russia, U.S.D. A. 222 

Hchools, U. S. D. A .127,819 

imiversitios. U. S. D. A .. 021,819 

International Congress at 

Paris. 1000 

obscure points, IT. S. D. A_ 222 

present status, U. S. I). A- 620 

Metliyl aloohol, occurrence in jtlants. 121 

ciimamato in A Ipiuia malaecenHs . 121 

salicylate, oecurreiice in plants. 121 

Methylcii-glucoHO. 706 

Metura elongata, notes. 658 

Mioe, destruction by mouse typhus bacillus. 1087 

inj urious, remedies. 372 

Jumping, studies, IT. S. D. A. 429 

Michigan College, notes. 99 

Station, Onancial statement.... 08,1095 

notes. 90,800 

Microbes, ofTect on development of tubercle 

bacillus. 394 

Microeera s]). for cotiibaiing San Josd scale. 

Ill. 664 

Micro-i/heraical annl> sis. 509,812 

Microeoccui buti/n-aromafaciens for ripen¬ 
ing cream, Del. 490 

ctuciformigy n. sp. 713 

spp., notes. 468 

Micro-organisms, excretion through mam¬ 
mary gland. 286,387 

reaction in a colored nu¬ 
trient medium. 794 

Miorosonpe slide, new. 318 

Microscopic examination of wati‘r. 133 

Microftphoera caragancr, notes. 261 

Microatroma amerieanorum, n. sj)., notes 361 

Mioscheria, noU^s. ^4 

Mignonette disonses, treatment, 'N'. J. 752 

Mignonettes, hreeding . 453 

Milk, absoritiion of odors, Wis . 581 

acid tost for. 688 

adulteration. 418 

' Ill. 82 

aeration in butter making, Can. 681 

■' cheese making. Can . 683 

aloohol content, as alfocted by feeding 

distillery malt. 284 

analyses . 281 

Aria. 213 

Conn. State. 769,770 

in Holland. 687 

and tuberculosis. 790 

antiseptics for, Wis. 580 

apparatus for analysis.23,313 

artificial, for calves and pigs . 883 

preparations . 87 

as affecteu by aphthous fever. 493 


Page, 


Milk as ^fboted by ohsnftng adlkm. 780 

drought^.. 678 

food. 86,668 

food, Hiss. 1060 

ftoesing. 686 

nervous system of cow. 770 

sewage. 288 

bacterial content, Okla. 886 

causes 6f variation in quality. lllO 

chemistry and bacteriology, hand- 

book. %80 

chromates as preservatives. ** 884 

clarification... 984 

combating disease in. 800 

composition, as atfeoted by fatigue, 

Vt. v884 

composition, as affected by time of 

calving, Vt.i. 189 

condensed, analyses. 307,662 

Vt. 818 

determination of fat. 1100 

manufacture. 1085 

container, sterile, N. . 714 

control, nature in the future. 084 

cost of production, Can. 885 

N.J. 884 

curdling as aff ected by rennet extract, 

Wi» . 680 

detection of adulterants. 705 

formaldehyde. 213 

formalin. 904 

salicylic and benzoic 

acids... 706 

boric 
acids... 419 

determination of acidity. 678,1007 

added water. 218 

dirt. 789, lOO? 

fat content.218, 

419,510,904 

soUds and fat. 905 

digestibility. 874 

dilution methods, N. J. 714 

distribution of galactaso, Wis. 579 

effect of micro-organisms on casein .. 1086 

examination for tubercle bacilli. 887 

factors afiVctiiig richness. 770 

fat content as affected by fat in ra¬ 
tions . 484 

content as aftecied by food . 184 

content as affected by food, N. Y. 

Cornell. 1081 

content as affected by pasturage. 781, 
contents, apparatus for determin¬ 
ing . 318 

determination.213,311,419,904 

effect on cheese, Can . 684 

source. 284,973 

fever, etiology. 698 

notes. 995 

treatment. 190,288,593,606,796 

filter, Krohnke. 284 

I fistula in a goat. 288 

i flow as affected by fatigue, Vt. 884 

fluctuations tinder different oondi* 

I lions, Del.: 486 
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Klik, for Infknto. 889 

heating Ibr lAitter making, Pa. 84 

human, analyaes. 1007 

in different fonne, rapidity of digee- 

tion. Conn. Storrs. 874 

infection uritb tuberculosis. 678,679 

inspection in PbiUdelphia, Bel. 185 

Shanghai, U.S.B. A.... 984 

keeping in hot weather, Kens. 487,498 

hiilicg germs of tuberculosis In, IT. S. 

B. A. 999 

maintaining quality tliroughout the 

year, N. J. 884 

methods of handling. 587 

setting, Mich. 186 

monthly variations in composition... 1084 

new bacilli causing butyric fermenta¬ 
tion in . 688 

coagulating ferment. 888 

normal, occurrence of leucocytes. 701 

of cows, albuminoid bodies. 904 

Genoa, tuberculosis in. 688 

tuberculous cows for calves, Conn. 

Storrs. 890 

pasteurisation in butter making. Can. 681 

law in Benmark. 790 

pasteurized for butter making. 682 

Storch test for. 786 

pathology. 677 

preparation. 587 

preservation, Okla. 386 

TT.S.B.A. 599 

W.Va. 683 

preservatives. 682 

preserving with formaldehyde. 587 

production and inspection. 1085 

prodnetion as affected by— 

food. 284 

pasture. 587 

poiiod of lactation, Bel. 486 

protein. Mass. Hatch. 677 

spaying. 86,096 

production, cost. 490 

N.J. 784 

products, anal> ses . 281 

bacterial examinations. 077 

quality as atlected by food . 489 

regulations of sale in Prussia. 790 

Saxony. 790 

relation to tuberculosis infection of 

the lymphatic system. 592 

richness iii cows of mountain breeds . 186 

ropiness, studies . 284 

K.T.ComoU. 282 

ropy, U. S. B. A. 999 

samples, preservation, Can. 681 

Vt. 385 

secretion as affected by alcohol. 978 

rations rich in 

fat. 687 

studies, N. 7. Cornell. 384 

setting at different temperatures, Can. 685 

skimming, mechanical . 490 

solids, apparatus for determination .. 318 

sour, handling in cheese making, Wis. 586 

preparation for analysis. 211 
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Milk, spontaneous curdling. 489,789 

sterilisation. 398 

sterilised, digestibility. 882 

pasteurized and raw com¬ 
pared . 87 

studies on fat globules. 186 

supplies, bacterial tests in sanitary 

supervision. 1088 

supply and tuberculosis. 588 

as related to iufant mortality. 688 

of Chicago, 111. 82 

cities, handling. 390 

Tnrin, punty. 490 

test, Babcock. 284 

modidcation, Vt. 889 

in factories, improvement. 188 

Storch method. 789 

testing for nitrates. 87 

tests at fairs and on farms, Cag. 689 

inapectiun, Vt. 482 

turbine Babcock testers as cause 

of incorrectness. 1088 

tumipy taste. 81 

typhus bacillus In. 786 

uniformity of compositiou. 188 

watered, effect of rennet on, Wis. 681 

yield, as affected by iatigne, Vt. 384 

pasturage. 782 

Milking, sanitary management. 888 

Millet, barnyard, digestibility, Muss. Hatch 566 

composition, Mo. 1076 

culture experiments, S. Bak. 43 

digestibility, U 8. B. A. 689 

diseases, notes, Mich. 58 

gincosid, N. Bak. 214 

grass of Austialia, notes. 220 

J ajianese, anal a ses, N. J. 777 

broom corn,analyses,K.J. 777 

notes, Cuu. 838 

]>earl, notes, Mich. 1037 

varieties. 588 

Can. 631,632 

Mich. 43 

water absonition of seed. 1066 

Millets, classiff cation of varieties,IT. S. B. A. 443 

Milling experiment station. 209 

Millo maize, anal> ses, Oklu. 277 

Miltonia bleui, notes. 352 

Mina, notes, TT. S. D. A. 426 

Mince meat, analyses, ('onn. State . 769 

Mindarua abietinva on the white ffr. 564 

sp., notes. 657 

Mineola indig inella, notes, Ky. 170 

Mineral elements, absorption by plants.. 121, 216 

matter in soils, determination. 131 

nntiieuts, physiological rOle, TJ. 8. 

B. A.- 1008 

phosphate as aiertilizer, ('an. 883 

salts, docompoHitlou by liumus .... 623 

Mineraline for adulterating flour, N. C. 278 

Minerals,analyses .t... 314 

Minnesota plant life, band hook of. 1014 

Station, financial statement.... 806 

notes. 199 

Minnetonka Lake watershed, hydrology, 
U.S.B.A. 
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ICiroUa and selohaaf XT. 8.B. A.. 222 

Mlasiatippi Station, flaaneial statement... 897 

notes. 600 

ICissonri College, notes. 99,899 

Station, oironlar of information.. 898 

financial st^»ment. 1090 

notes. 99,800,899,1000 

watershed, laws for acquiring 

titles to water, U. S. D. A. 66 

watershed, water rights, IT. 8. D. 

A. 06 

Hist, small whirling colnmns, U. S. D. A .. 620 

Mistletoe, notes. 868 

Mites of Portici . 1065 

Mixed feed, analyses. 381 

Conn. State. 279 

Mo. 971 

fertilizers, analyses. Mass. Hatoh. 187,628 

^ N.J. 830 

Moisture, distribution in the United States, 

U. S. D. A. 80 

effect on butter. 584 

germination. 1056 

in air, effect on stomata. 115 

Molasses, analyses. 75 

Conn. State. 770 

as a feeding stuff. 80 

determination of ash. 213 

feed, analyses. 71 

determination of sugar. 811 

valuation. 505 

vs. barley and coi n for pigs -. 69 

feeds, determination of molasses 

content. 311 

for farm animals. 778 

U. S. D. A. 999 

horses. 74 

refuse, analyses, Can. 873 

as a fertilizer. 1025 

Molds, genetic relation to alcohol yeasts ... 125 

gro\v th as affected by salt. 683 

Mole cricket, remedies . 1065 

Molecular <‘onuentration of culture media 

as aflec’ted by bacteria. 715 

Molybdenum, sejmration from tungsten.... 813 

Monarch corn-and-oat feed, analyses, Me... 279 

Jfonardta sp.,dimoiplusm. 870 

Mongoose, notes, IT. 8. D. A. 426 

Monilia blight, notes. 485 

diseases of plants. 949 

variations due to culture media .. 949 

MonUia fruetigrna, notes. 465 

* Conn. State. 757 

Oreg. 466 

Monocotyledons, grafting. 910 

MimocrepidivtvetperHnut, notes, IT 8.1). A. 952 

Monophmdnvs rubi, notes, N. T. State. 03 

Monosodium phosphate, precipitation by 

magnesia mixture. 108 

Monstrosities in rye . 540 

principles of culture. 546 

MimtagneUa maxima^ n. sp., notes. 480 

Montana College, notes. 1007 

Station, financial statement.... 205,1005 

notes..*.. 1097 

Montanos^ revision of irenns. 121 




Moor lands of Prasaia, impto rtmt m A at. . . 411 

soils, graaaOB for..A. 48 

of Westphalia.. 184 

Morbus macnlosna of horses, treasment 98 

Morning glorj, eradication, Wis. 740 

notes, Iowa. 601 

Morphology of alooholio ferments. 1:85 

Morrow, Prof. G. B., services to agrloultanil 

education. 1008 

MortierMa van tivghvmi, notes. 498 

Mosquitoes, notes. 872,|l7 

remedies. . i67 

Moths attacking fruits, Minn.. It70 

migration. f765 

Mottled top'* of tobacco, notes, Conn. 

State. |66 

Mount Tamalapais observations,yalae,T7. S. 

B.A. 116 

Mountain forests, restoration ...4. 458 

peaks, minimum temperatures, 

U. S. D. A. 621 

Mouse destroying bacteria, notes. 893 

dlseaseB, pathological anatomy. 893 

typhus bacillus for destroying mice. 1087 

Mowers, draft, Mloh. 96 

Muck, analyses, Can. 831 

Maaa. Hatch. 1026 

Vt. 818 

land, fertili zer experiments on, Mich. 1087 
Mucor mueedOy effect in ripening cheese ... 787 

racemoiut in combating ioensts. 650 

Htolonifer, notes. 164 

Muouna utilin^ notes, XT. S. D. A. 841 

Mulberry borer, notes. 272 

rnlturo in Ilussia. 648 

Kussiau, as wind-breaks. 550 

Mulches, effectiveness, Wis. 521 

Mulching, effect on soil moisture and tem¬ 
perature . 619 

orchard fruits with seaweed ... 548 

Mules, ieediug expenmeuts, Okla. 1069 

tuberculosis... 393 

Murgantia histnonica, notes, U. S. D. A_ 952 

Muriate of potash, analyses. Conn. State... 719 

La. 89 

Maas. Hatch.. 137, 
628,1026 

N.J. 830 

H. 1. 917 

Mnsoidie, notes. 272 

Miiscinu) of North America, studies. 1065 

Muscle, brain, and diet, treatise. 882 

exhausted, effect of nutrients in re¬ 
storing . 778 

exhaustion as affeoied by sugar ... 67 

Muscular tissue, phosphorus content, as af¬ 
fected by work. 778 

work as affected by certain stimu¬ 
lants . 79 

effects on metabolism. 1067 

respiratory quo¬ 
tient . 72 

Mushroom poisoning and remedies. 121 

Mushrooms as food. 184 

culture. 451 

edible. N.H.: 168 
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K.X.CorneU. 823 

MiuikittetoaUaok mold, Cona. State.. 756 

dleoMO oMued by Alteniaria, 

Hase.H«tob. 563 

wilt, notee, Ohio. 857 

Hiiakmelone,«BrilliMir experiments, K.J... 445 

grafting. 153 

physiological disease, Conn. 

State. 755 

pollination. 707 

Mustard, adnlteratlott. 970 

V annual, Nebr. 815 

as affeoted by fungicides. 462 

dross, effect on wirewonns. 767 

oil fri>m rape^ seed cake.22,619 

water absorption of seed. 1056 

white, effect of different phos¬ 
phates . 436 

wild, as the cause of tympanitis . 592 

eradication. 169 

Wis. 749 

Knsts, determination of acidity. 618 

reducing sugars.. 509 

eudiometric method for determina¬ 
tion of acidity... 618 

Mntillidte of North America, monograph .. 66 

Mycelium of aerial parts of plants, nitrogen 

assimilation. 1016 

Mycetophagidie, monograph. 562 

Mycoplasma theory of Eriksson. 1060 

Myoorrhisa, endotropic, studies-. 322,910 

Myelin, preparation from egg yolk. 610 

Myodocha serripeM, notes, TJ. S. 1). A. 962 

Myology, veterinary, nomenclature. 286 

Myoporum acuminatum, poisonous tostock. 1057 

deserfi, poisonous to stock. 1057 

Myriapods as carriers of disease. 995 

n.sp., notes. 265 

Myrmeleon, study. 667 

Myatrocporam aductum, u. sp., notes. 360 

aUiorum, notes. 360 

Mytilaspis affecting citrus fruits. 657 

liytUatpia glovci i, remedies. 372 

pomorum, notes. 274 

Iowa. 968 

IJ. 8. D. A. 952 

on American fruit... 655 

Mpnis rerosi, notes.562,657 

libis, notes. 657 

Narcosis of animals, notes. 291 

Nasturtium diseases, treatment, N. J. 752 

Nat ional Geographic Society, U. S. D. A _ 429 

Nebraska Station, financial statement. 897 

notes. 199,297,499 

TJ niTersiiy, notes. 297 

Necrosis bacillus, notes. 291 

Nectarines, fruit development as affected 

by seed development. 936 

JVcctarop&om dutructor, notes, tJ. S. D. A... 952 

n. sp., notes, U. 8. 

D.A. 953 

tahaci, notes, XT. S. D. A. 472 

JfHtria bainii, notes. 556 

* n,u>.« notes. 862 
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ITattHatitnnmbarittm, conidia toimaiUm . Ud 

dMoHma, enltores. 850 

notes. 800,768 

Negroes, dietary studies, TJ. S. D. A. 861 

Nematode diseases of plants. 167 

galls, notes, Ga. 178 

worm disease of fowls. 684 

worms affecting sugar beets .... 1057 

remedies. 372 

Nematodes of coffee roots. 262 

cu Iti vated plants. 250 

tobacco, treatment. 711 

remedies. 429 

Nematu» criehaonii, notes, Can. 657 

ribeiii, notes. 765 

Neuta of goats, remedies. 498 

Neoeotmoapora vaair\facta, notes, U. S. D. A. 944 

nivea, notes, TJ. 8. 

D. A. 944 

trache^kila, 
uotos,TJ.8.D.A. 944 

KeoHa nidua-avia, germination . 856 

Nepenthes, proteolytic enzym. 124 

Nepticuea niffrieanacUa, uotea . 968 

Nest box for individual egg records, Me . -. 969 

Neuritis, onsCDtic, of sheep. 98 

Neuroterua q-aaltatonus, notes, Mich. 954 

Nevada Station, financial statement. 898 

notes. 800 

University, notes. 800 

New Hampshire College, notes. 200 

Station, financial state¬ 
ment. 197,898 

notes. 199,297 

New Jersoy Stations, financial statement.. 799 

notes. 297 

New Mexico College, notes. 899,1000 

Station, notes.. 298,898,499,899,1000 

Nicotiana awivcolena, notes. 220 

Nicotin as an insecticide. 474 

decom]>OBition Tiy enzyms, U. 8. 

H. A. 728 

detection. 705 

formation and combustion. 576 

in tobacco, determination. 22 

Night soil, notes. 1025 

Nightshade, black, notes. 858 

deadly, poisoning, treatment.. 495 

Nile mud as a fertilizer. 135 

Niter earth, analyses, Ky. 814 

Nitidulidm, monograph. 562 

Nitragin, effect on root tubercles.25,711 

yellow lupines. 615 

experiments. 26 

Can. 816 

Mass. Hatch. 516 

Me. 908 

N.Dak.’. 218 

K.I. 908 

increase of efficiency. 318 

studies. 29,424 

Nitrate of potash, analyses, K. 1.. r. 917 

Nitrate of soda. (See aUo Sodium nitrate.) 

admissible oouteut of perchlorate. 917 

analyses, Conn. State. 719 

Maas. Hatch. 188,528 
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Kitrate of aoda<»Ooiitluiied. 

analytes, Minn. 831 

K.J. 830 

K, I. 917 

and blood meal for flax. 42 

at a fertilizer. 831 

availability for jin^tt, Conn. State. 722 

containing perchloratee, effect. 1026 

determination of perchlorates and ohlo- 

ratea in. 505 

Bodi um perchlorate... 110 

for forage crops, N.J. 439 

industry of Chile. 188,628 

injurious effect on rye. 239 

Nitrate>redncing bacteria, straw as culture 
niefUuin. 

Boliible ferments in ani- 

mala. 716 

Nitrates, nsBimilatioii by plants. 221 

determination. 21,811 

in milk, detection. 87 

nitrogen, determination. 311 

Huil, deo( mpositiou. 82,331,831 

water and ammonia, determina¬ 
tion . 112 

detection. 410 

Nitric acid in water, determination.812,705 

reaction in water examination.. 811 

Kitrlffcation as affected by organic sub- 

stances. 424 

Nitrifying bacteria, isolation. 827 

organisms as affbeted by organic 

material. 711 

Nitrites, analysis. 112 

determination. 21 

Nitrobacteria as affected by laboratory air. 125 
Nitrobenzene azoguiaetd us an indicator... 214 

Nitrogen, apparatus fur determination. 23 

assimilation by Alinit bacteria ... 1016 
fungus mycelium. 1016 

plants.25,26 

K. I. 29 

experiments. 121 

of legumes as afl'eot- 
od by removal of 

flowers. 616 

studies. 1013 

compounds, formation and com- 

bustion. ’576 

content of barley as related to 

weight of grain. 633 

determination. 106 

KJeldabl method... 20 

effect on yeasts. 125 

equilibrium in man. 1067 

excretion as affected by large 

q uantities of water. 778 

fixation as affected by sugar. 516 

by alg£D. 616 

hunger and coffee disease. 1061 I 

in nitrates, determination. 311 I 

source 
oferror 311 

organic substances, determina¬ 
tion. 306 

potassium nitrate, determina¬ 
tion. 706 


Piftt. 

Nitrogen,loss firom feoesin dryiag,Mo .... 1M 
urine in dicing. Mo — 1006 


metabolism of, U. S. D. A. 874 

nitric, apparatus for determina¬ 
tion . 819 

vs. ammoniaoalnitrogen... 881 

of amids or amido adds. 618 

barnyard manure, relative 

value. 485 

dried blood and leather refuse 

for rye. Mass. Hatch. 601 

proteids.610,8|t8 

the atmosphere, acquisition by I 

soil inoculation. Me. 086 

urea, modified method for de¬ 
termining. 8i8 

organic, asa fertiliser. 184 

assimilation by plants... 818 

availability iff fertiliz¬ 
ers, N.J. 720 

availability in fertilizers, 

Vt.. 828 

problem, notes. Oil 

total, determination in peptic di¬ 
gestion. 971 

utilization by plants. 547 

Nitrogenous fertilizers, effect on protein in 
grasses and leg¬ 
umes . 723 

tests, N.J. 444 

superphosphates and guanos, 

analyses, Conn. State. 719 

Nitrous acids in water, determination. 312 

Nortua/ennica, remedies, Can. 862 

Nootnida*, North American, description of 

larva. 265 

yodonota puncficolltt^ notes, U. S. D. A. 886 

tnstis, notes, U. S. D. A. 866 

Normandy cattle, notes, U. S. D. A. 988 

North Carolina College, notes.2U0,298 

Station, financialstatement. 1096 

notes.199,298,600 

North Dakota College, notes. 200 

Station, financial statement. 898 

notes. 199,298,600 

Notolophus leucotHgma^ notes, U. S. D. A ... 952 

Novius koebelei, importation into California. 558 

Nucleoues, solubility in salt solutions. 706 

Nurse crops fur grass lands, N. H. 140 

Nursery cuttings, planting. 51 

iusi)eotiou. 275, 

Conn. State. 270 

Ind. 667 

Ky. 170 

Va. 867 

in Montana 

Ontario. 558 

stock, national inspection law. 764 

protecting from excessive 

cold, Wls. 931 

in winter. 548 

rootiiijvundi experiments in 

pruning and banking . 549 

killing. 2U 

Nut-hearing trees, varieties, Okla. 1036 

grass, eradication. 750 
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Kut grass, notes—.. 858 

HnioMg, otdtnre ii tbe Butoh East Indies. 1048 

fTalt, debiscenoe. 121 

trees, grafting. 548 

Hntritiun, cberoistry of, manual. 482 

Nuts, fertiliser experiments, N. C. 841 

physical analyses. 872 

Oak caterpillar, notes. 684 

leaf blight, notes, Mass. Hatch. 552 

leaves, persistence under influence of 

bine rays. 907 

plantations, management... 1050 

pruner, notes, Conn. State. 762 

Oat and finerowen hay, digestibility, Conn. 

Storrs. 874 

pea fodder, analyses. Conn. Storrs . 882 

digestibility, Conn. 

Storrs. 874 

bran, analyses, Me. 971 

Minn. 883 

ohafT, analy sea, Conn. State. 279 

crop of Hungaiy, 1890, IT. S. I). A. 608 

crown rust, U. S. D. A. 943 

dust, analyses, Can. 873 

feed, analyses, Conn. State. 279 

Minn. 883 

description. 971 

digestibility, Conn. Storrs. 874 

Mass. Hatch. 560 

Quaker, analyses, Conn. State .. 279,777 
Conn. Storrs ... 882 

Me. 279,971 

N.J. 737 

i^aius, analyses, Can. 817 

grass seed, tall, viability. 158 

bay, analyses, Me. 971 

Minn. 883 

coiiipositiun at diiferent stages of 

maturity. Me. 066 

digestibility. Mo. 96.5 

eflect of diflerent fertilizers on feed¬ 
ing value. 1072 

hulls, analyses, Can. 017 

meal by-products, analyses. Mo. 1076 

dust, analyses. Can. 873 

middlings, analyses, Me. 971 

screenings, analyses. Can. 873 

shorts, analyses, Can. 873 

smut, loose, Nebr. 314 

prevention, Ohio. 162 

K. 1. 944 

treatment, Ind. 356 

Oatena, analyses. Me. 971 

Oats, analyses. Conn. State. 279 

N. J. 777 

and barley vs. com for cows. 780 

peas, analyses, Minn. 883 

K. J. 777 

as soiling crops for cows 

Can. 688 

' culture experiments, S. Dak 43 

digestibility, Mass. Hatch... 566 

tares as soiling crops for cows 

Can. 688 

vetch, culture experiments, B. 

• Dak. 43 
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Oats and vetch, digestibility, Mass. Hatch. 588 

as a cover crop, Mich. 1047 

aflboted by nitrogenous ferti^aers. 689 

affected by nitrogenous fertilisers, 

Conn. Storrs. 836 

ash analyses. ^ 87 

Belgian black. 540 

broadcasting vs. drilling, Can. 629 

Canadian, in India. 144 

culture. Can. 642 

experiments. 42,540 

effect of toniperature on germinu- 

I tion. 156 

fertilizer experiments. 86,332,539, 

842,1027,1028, ia*16 

Can. 632 

Ga. 841 

I Mass. Hatch... 530 

I germination tests, Can. 857 

t growing mixed varieties. 1037 

! milling value as affected by fertilizers. 1028 

I mixed seeding, Ohio. 235 

notes, Mich. 1037 

nutritive value. 78 

preparation of soil, Mich. 40 

root system, Dak. 215 

seeding, Ohio. 235 

seed selection. Can. 630 

valuation. 241 

varieties. 42,145,442 

Can. 629,632 

Go. 842 

M^oh. 48 

K. Dak. 332 

Ohio. 234 

Okla. 1036 

R.1. 944 

viability. 158 

vs. barley for horses. 80 

water absorption of seed. 1066 

re<iuirementH as uifeoted by 

din'oreiit fertilizers. 923 

winter, acclimatization. 241 

varieties. 442 

Oberea bimaculata, notes, Ohio. 63 

ocellata, notes, U. 8. D. A. 366 

Ocean temperature as rehite<l to vegetation 

period. 223 

Ochroes, unripe, analyses. 249 

Ocneria dispar. {See Gypsy moth.) 

Odontota dorsalis, notes. 477 

U. 8. D. A. 952 

(Kcanthusfaseiatus, notes, IT. S. 1). A. 472 

niveuB, notes. 871 

(Eeophora olecella, notes. 474 

(Edema, malignant, diflereiitial diagnosis, 

U.S.D.A. 986 

In cattle. 796 

iEdoeephaXum albidum, dovelopment. 910 

(Esophagostoma columbianurn, notes, C. 8. 

D. A. 986 

(Estridm affecting domestic aniiiials. 1090 

economic importance. 664 

(Estrue ovis, notes, Miss. 272 

Ohio Station, notes. 199,398,490,1000 

Oidinm, time for treatment. 769 
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OkliHm/rv>etigmum. notM. 164 

laetu, effect in ripening oheeee.... 787 

tuckeri, notes.58,260 

treatment. 460,556 

Oiletiewmaeleayi, notes. 658 

Oil calces as a fertilizer. 136 

of ricinus, studies. 287 

dlgestibmty. 876 

for sprinkling roads. 107 

seeds, notes. 204 

Oils and wool waste, spontaneous oombiis> 

tion. 1100 

detection of ootton*seed oil in. 811 

esseiltlal, chemistry. 618 

ethereal for fungi. 168 

vegetable, treatise. 482 

Oklahoma (College, notes.90,308,600 

Station, financial statomeiit. 1006 

notes. 00,190,308,000,800.1098 

Oleomai gurin, adulteration . 880 

tubercle bacilli content. 700 

Olivo and cotton-sued oils, difierontiatioii .. 23 

diHcaaus, notes. 50 

dry rot, notes, Cal. 46 

industry in California. 154 

knot, notes, Cal. 46 

leaf disease, notes. 50 

spot, noti's. 882 

Cal. 46 

oil cake, tcoding value. 676 

detection of adulteration. 23 

peacock leaf sjiot, Cal. 40 

scale, black, notes, Cal... 40 

sooty mold, notes, Cal. 46 

spot disease, notes. 049 

twig bonu’, notes, Cal. 46 

Olivos, analyses. 647 

Cal. 46 

and olivo-uil manual. 744 

ash analyses. 648 

bacterial rot, notes, Cal. 46 

bird’s eye, treatment. 654 

culture. 252 

Cal. 48 

formeutatiou . 125 

fertilizer requirements. 647 

insect enemies. 474 

vaiiations in size and composition, 

Cal. 46 

varieties, Cal . 47 

Omphalitis in calves, etiology. 797 

Onciderea cimjulatua^ life history. 1066 

Oniqp seed, viability . 168 

gennination tests, Conn. State . 748 

smut, inoculation experiments, N. J . 752 

tlirips, notes, Kebr. 370 

Onions, autumn vs. spring sown. 251 

cold storage. 153 

fertilizer experiments, Mass. Uateb 620 

notes, Ariz. 851 

S.C. 1047 

transplanting, Ark. 244 

varieties, Micb. 250 

S. Dak. 61 

wild, notes. 858 

Ooirenosis in JHnus larieio . 28 




Oo49»m«t<MC4aii«B,n,spMVOtea .. flA 

mMef. (ffM Potato 9 ^^) 

OpAiobofus herpotrieihua affsottaf osareala... 1067 
fwnodies. 866 

Opuntia rot, notea. 18 

Opuntiaa, lireeding, Aria. 842 

Orange kawkweed, notes, Tt. 854 

leaf spot, notea. 750 

orchards, covering. 744 

root rot, treatoient. -. 1048 

sooty mold, U. 8. D. A. 468 

Orangery, covered. 161 

Oranges, propagating by nurse roots.--- 840 

pruning. 10|r 

stocks for. lOM 

treatment for scale inseota. 372 

Orchard fumigation, Cal. 64 

grass, analyses, Conn. Storrs. 882 

bacteriosis... 

notes, K. Dak. 838 

seed, impuritiea, Mich. 54 

viability v. 168 

insect pests affected by spraying.. 765 

trees, leaf disease. 861 

Orchards, cover crops for, liich. 1047 

culture, Me. 153 

insects affecting. 274 

inspection. 275 

irrigation in winter, Ariz. 847 

self-sterility. 851 

spraying experiments. 167 

Orchid beetle, remedies. 174 

breeding, curiosities. 52 

bug, remedies. 174 

family, limits of hybridization In... 52 

hybrids . 62 

new. 863 

hybrid. 548 

roots, liabits of growth. 454 

Orchids, germination. 365 

Oreus ehalybeua in South Africa. 760 

Oregon Station, notes. 1086 

Organic analysis with compressed oxygen. 213 

material, effect on nitrifying or¬ 
ganisms . 711 

nitrogen as a fertilizer. 134 

Orgyia antiqua, notes. 870 

Ornamental plants, notes, Can. 850 

shrubs, hardy, Kans. 488 

notes, Can. 855 

pruning. 862 

varieties. 852 

tree planting, notes. 746 

trees and shrubs, insects and 

fungi affecting. 477 

Kussian, tests, Iowa .... 047 

varieties . 852 

Ornithobins, notes. 203 

Orobauche on clovers, destruction. 168 

Or^/ieria tnsipnit, notes. 278,564 

Orthoptera, systematic position. 562 

Oryyia poatiea^ noteB . 278 

OxeUlaria aubtilUhima on greenhouse plants 806 

tenuU on greenhouse plants. 806 

OscinU earbonaria^ notes, Can. 862 

notes. *668 






















































































































fXMii: lOV VBtBhBOfKh, 


im 


Tagv. 

MiediM. m 

fttla«ki&g Seoioli firs. S63 

Oikmogenio organlsuct. 7U 

Ottooldo pr«««izre of oodiuiu olilorid hoIu- 

tlons. 410 

Ol«eln, ftntlyiiis methodt. 1100 

OstoioidK, monograph. 662 

tkUnrhynehut picipeg, notes.. 204,766 

Oven, eleotrio drying. 818 

Owl, long-eared, feeding habits. 428 

Owls, feeding habits. 428 

Ox botdy, notes, Miss. 272 

gadfly, notes. 263 

warble fly, notes. 26!1 

Oxalic acid, inverting power on sucrose. .. 20 

Oxeye daisy, eradication, 21. H. 150 

Wla. 749 

notes, U. 8. D. A. 590 

Oaycarpnus hyalipmnit, notes. 563 

IvguhriM affecting cotton . 1063 

Oxydase for coloring wine. 294 

Oxygen, compressdfl, in organic analysis... 213 

content of water as affected by 

elei'tricity. 133 

effect on fermentation . 122 

in water, determination. 213,312 

Oxyopistliincp, notes . 767 

Oxyptilus tenuidaotylugt notes, U. S. D. A 052 

Oyster-sliell lime, valuation. 528 

Oysters, studies. 426 

Ozone for sterilizing water. 133,328,718 

Pacific coast, A ugust weather, U. B. D. A .. 621 

Northwest, cause of uiildness ot 

fem]»erature. ,622 

Pachynematus extensicormn, notes, Ohio .. 03 

Pachytylun migratoriuh, remedies. 658 

Packing cases, inspection of . 958 

Palinin, digestibility. 660 

Palm-nut cake for cows. 1084 

meal, effect on milk fat, N. Y. Cor¬ 
nell . 1082 

vs corn for pigs. 70 

Pamperos storms, IT. s. I). A . 429 

Pampbila, now siiecies . 174 

Pancress extract as affcH'ted by borax. 902 

Pancr€»atio and peptic digestion. 576 

Panic grass, bitter, notes, TJ. B D. A. 423 

creeping, notes, U. S. D. A. 423 

Panicutn alhomaculatum., n. sp., notes. 1015 

eolonuvi, notes. 220 

decompoHtum variety, notes. 220 

injiaturn, n. sp., notes. 709 

maxitnum, notes. 482 

fnultitameutn,u.Hp,,uoteft . 1015 

oetonodunit n. sp., notes. 709 

ovinum, n. sp., notes. 700 

pUotum macranthum, n.vai ..notes 1015 

thurowii^ n. sp , notes. 700 

vUddeUum, n. sp., notes. 1015 

Pansy disease caiued by CoUetolrichura, 

' treatment. 553 

evolution and synonymy. 154 

new disease. 257 

Parafilu as an adulterant of oleomargarine. 880 

Paralysis of bees, notes. 271 

• Mich. 61 


j Annins 

Paralysis of thaapiaal cord in the hwsa--. 8M 
Paraphfttrum /mHdumt effect in ripeninf 

cheese. 787 

Parasite of grape blaok-rot fhagns. 887 

Parasites, animal, notes. 1100 

cryptogamic, causing plant dis¬ 
eases . 555 

for controlling injurious Insects. 175 
fhngus, of cultivated Hosaoece. . 108 

ofwbeat. 50 

relationship to hosts, N. Bak_ 817 

Parasitic fungi of Vermont. 856 

Parastasia, sexual dimorphism. 870 

Parcbmeu t paper, relation to mold of butter 682 

Paris green, analyses, Idalio. 814 

Ky. 814 

La. 67 

detection of adulteration. 82 

determmatlou of arsenic .... 818,614 

for C4>dling moth.?. 765 

sawfly,Md. 62 

law, La. 67 

methods of applying, Can...... 658 

preparation and use. 273,871 

preparation and use. Mass. 

Hatch . 174 

preparation and use. Me. 202 

Porlatoria affecting citrus fruits. 657 

monograph. 476 

PaWaforta, n. sp. notes . 870 

Parrots, agency in transmitting lung dis¬ 
eases to man. 793 

septicamiia. 201 

Parsley leaf spot, notes. 769 

Parsnip, wild, eradication, Wis. 740 

Parsnips, culture. 241 

varieties, B. Bak. 61 

Passion vine, notes, Okla. 364 

Pasteurization apparatus f«>r liomu use, 

Mich. 387 

tests. 887 

at high temperatures, effet t 

oil quality of butter- 85 

effect on churning . 680 

in butter making, U. B. 

B.A. 296 

of <*roam, effect . 786 

wine. 126 

I'asteuriziug and sterilizing apparatus— 

new, N J. 714 

tests . 390 

Pasturage, effect on f.it content of milk. 781,782 

milk production .... 587 

for restoring denuded foiest 

areas . 941 

grain feeding with, loi slmcp 779 
Pasture grasses, fertilizer experiments .. 830 

notes, Ala College. 145 

summer, tests of forage plants, 

Nobi. 270 

Pastures, fer.ill/er experiments. 641 

making and core, N. C. 497 

management, Tenn . 927 

seeding, N. C. 1032 

treatment ill Switzerland. 734 

l^atholoffv. investieatiouB in Italy in 1808.. 591 
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BZPEBIlIZirF STAnOV BSOOBD. 


'Page 


Pawp»w, nuba . 744 

PeiMuid'barley fodder«aiialyee8,Coiiii. Stam 882 
* digestibilityt Coub. 

Stem. 874 

oat fodder, analyses, Conn. Storrs.. 882 

digestibilty.Conn.Storrs 874 

Canada field, analyses, Pa. 436 

fodder crops, Can. 632 

liay, analyses, Minn. 888 

louse, green, remedies. 1090 

notes, TJ. S. D. A. 063 

mildew, treatment, N. J. 752 

moth, notes. 957 

Can. 863 

remedies. 558 

stem bhglii, treatment, N.J'. 751 

weevil, notes, Can. 863 

U.S.D.A. 470 

Pealwrries on cotfee trees. 744 

Peaeli aphis, black, notes, Ky. 170 

Ohio. 472 

remedies, Mich. 64 

notes, Can. 929 

black spot, notes, Can. 929 

blossoms, apx>areut resistance to frost 252 

buds, winter protection, Kuus. 498 

crown gall, notes, Mich. 57,1088 

culture in Canada. 929 

Kansas. 744 

Mar> land . 937 

New Jersey.51,937 

ourciilio, notes, Can. 929 

diaspiM, remedies . 958 

diseases, notes. 59 

Can. 929 

Ga. 167 

fruit Rjmt, notes, Ky •. 170 

leaf curl, notes, Cun. 929 

Mass. Hatch. 552 

treatment. 260,470 

Can. 651 

Mich. 10.59 

N. y. Cornell . 164 

Ohio. 357 

mildew, notes, Can. 929 

root horer, remedies. 558 

galls, notes, Can. 929 

N.J. 753 

rosette as a possible cause of mosaic 

disease of tobai’co. 360 

notes. 369 

Ky. 170 

rot, notes, Can. 929 

^ scale, new, notes. 369 

notes, Ohio. 63 

tree borer affecting plum trues, Wash 1064 

notes. 371,470,56;h955 

Can. 929 

Ga. 173 

Mo . 268 

tribes, abnormal growths. 656 

gum disease, Mich. 67 

twig borer, notes. 955 

Kaus. 498 

yellows us a i>uBsible cause of mosaic 
disease of tobacco. 360 


Page. 

Peach yellows, notes. S6i 

Can. % . 980 

Ky. 170 

Ohio. 867 

Peaches as affected by spring froat, K. ICex. 1044 

unusnal cold, Aia. 

College. 1041 

bod development. 861 

classifleatiou. 1048 

close root pruning. 1047 

culture. 351,851 

factors of hardiness. 251 

fertiliser experiments, Ga. 148 

requirements. 45 

grafting on currants. 850 

irrigation in winter, Aria. 847 

notes, S. C. 1047 

parasitic diseases. 049 

premature ripening, N.J /. 754 

resistance of foliage to insecticides 

and fungicides, Ga. 147 

root x>runiug, Del-. 845 

sbot*holo eft'ect. 757 

stone splitting. 252 

varieties. 251 

Can. 647,930 

Ga. 147 

Mich. 163,252 

N.J. 61 

N.Mex. 1044 

Okla. 929,1030 

Peanut and cotton-seed oils, differentiation. 23 

cake vs. malt sprouts and molasses 

for cows. 886 

meal vs. brewery residue for cows.. 81 

oil, acids. 23 

soils, analyses. 842 

Peanuts, breeding, N.C. 1032 

methods of planting, Ark. 023 

production in India :. 642 

Spanish, ash analyses. La. 231 

culture experiments, Ark 027 

Peiir blight, bacterial. 200 

notes, Colo. 314 

Ky. 170 

N.J. 763 

blister moth, remedies. 056 

borer, sinuate, remedies. 278 

culture in Florida. 52 

leaf blight, notes. 260 

blister mite, notes, Ky. 170 

«pot, notes. 769 

midge, notes. 160,272 

psylla, notes. 173,370 

Conn. State. 762 

sawfly, remedies. 766 

scab, notes. 260,566 

N. H. 266 

tree aphis, notes. 057 

diseases, notes. 167 

trees affected by woolly aphis. 476 

pruning. 648 

Pears, analyses. 61 

as affected by unusual cold, Ala. 

College. 1041 

ash analyses.157.^ 



















































































































UTDBX OF SUIUBOTS, 


im 


Piige. 

Biart, bud davalopm^t. 861 

«loM toot^Txming . 3047 

evaporatioii. 851 

feriilUer requirements. 45 

fruit derelopment m affected by seed 

development. 936 

Bordeanx mixture. 950 

Iron content. 157 

notes, S. C. 1047 

parasitic diseases. 949 

prickly, analyses. 314 

root pruning, Del. 645 

Bnssian tests, Iowa. 647 

spraying experiments. 258 

varieties. 154,251,451 

Can. 547,844,850 

Mass. Hatch. 544 

Mich. 153,262 

Mont. 251,1048 

K. H. 152 

Okla. 929.1036 

Peas, aualysos, Iddho. 314 

N.Dak. 219 

N. J. 737 

and barley, analyses, N. J... 777 

oats, analyses, Minn. 883 

K.J. 777 

digestibility, Mass. Hatch .. 566 

ash analyses. 87 

broadcasting vs. drilling, Can. 628 

culture. Can. 642 

experiments, S. Dak. 43 

damping off, Conn. State. 757 

double cropping with tomatoes, H. J. 730 

English, notes, S. G. 1047 

oxten t of variation, K.J. 786 

fertilizer experiments. 37,842 

field, N. Dak. 339 

for canning, culture. 937 

green manuring, Ariz. 833 

green, louse, notes. 871 

Idaho, culture experiments, Colo. 339 

inoculation exiieriments. Can. 816 

K.J. 753 

liming,K.J . 739 

notes, Ariz. 850 

nutritive value. 73 

seed selootion. Can. 630 

softening on boiling as affected by 

soils and fertilizers . 451 

spraying experiments, K.J. 762 

studies of x>od8 of different varieties, 

K J. 736 

sugar, attacked by Pliyaopoda. 1066 

temperatures for germination. 1056 

thickness of sowing, K.J. 737 

training. 736 

varieties. 442,642 

Can. 628,032,845 

Mich. 250 

K.J. 736 

S. Dak. 51 

vs. com for lambs, Can. 666 

steers, Can. 665 

water absorption of seed. 1056 


* yields on old and new lauds, K. J .... 753 


Pbge. 


Peat as a flruit preservative. 260 

bog ashes, analyses, Minn... 881 

manure, analyses. 626 

rotted, analyses. Conn. State. 719 

vs. straw as litter. 498 

Pectin of the gooseberry. 906 

quince. 906 

Pectins, notes. 214 

Pedieuloides ventrieosua, notes. 767 

Pedioulus, notes. 263 

Pegomyia vieina, notes, Mich. 954 

Pelargonintna, breeding. 458 

Ptllieularia koleroga effecting coffee. 1065 

on coffee, treatment.. 1000 

PemphigtM aoen^oZu, notes, IT. S. D. A. 952 

boyeri, notes. 765 

PenieiUium bravieaule as a test for arsenic. 652 
eruataeeum, causing mold of 

butter. 688 

glatusum, devolopiueuf.. 910 

existence in solutions 
oi organic salts .... 910 

in Roquefort cheese. 788 

notes. 104 

lutsum, notes. 164 

PenieiUium, effect in ripening cheese. 787 

on butter fat. 077 

Pennsylvania Station, financial statement. 496 

notes. 298 

Pennyroyal, notes. 858 

Pentilia miaella, notes. 1100 

Pentosans, determination. 213 

Peony disease, treatment. 167 

dispases, treatment, K.J. 732 

Pepper, adulteration. 070 

black, analyses, Idaho. 314 

Pepsin as affected by borax. 962 

method for availability of nitrogen, 

K.J. 720 

Peptic and pancreatic digestion. 576 

digestion, determination of prod¬ 
ucts.510,971 

Peptones, determination.311 813 

in peptic digestion 971 
Perchlorates and chlorates in nitrate of soda, 

determination. 5U5 

in nitrate of soda, effect. 1026 

Percolation, effect on elevation of ground¬ 
water surface. 617 

**Perozol ” as an indicator. 814 

Perfumery farming in the United States, 

IT, S. D. A. 460 

Perfumes, artificial, eliomistr>. 618 

plants producing. 463 

Pericarditis traumatica of cattle, diagnosed 

by digitalis. 289 

Peridarrnium plowrighti, notes. 262 

atrobi, notes. 949 

Peridroma aaueia, remedies. 1065 

Periplaneta orientalia, digestive organa. -. 767 

Peronospora, relative efficiency of ..^ngi- 

cldes..*■.. 862 

treatment. 759 

Peronoapora aehaehiii on beets .. 769 

vitieola. {See Grape downy 
mildew.) 
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EXFBBlUKirT STjLlIOir BD0OOtS]>. 


Pace. 


ParaiinnKMi thrips, note*. 5<(1 

PeniimnoiMi. analyeM, T«iixi. 149 

culture. 1048 

lmprovem«it. 52,650 

Japaoese, as affected by uu- 
usual cold, Ala. 

College. 1041 

culture. 1048 

notes, S. 0. 1047 

Tenu. 148 

U. S. D. A -.. 999 

Peruvian guano industry. 917 

Perymenium, revision of genus. 121 

Pestalozzia funerea, notes. 940 

gulpini, notes. 948 

Petroleum, <*rndo, as an insecticide, N. J.... 868 

]jreparation and use, X. J. 868 

ether for determination of milk 


motors. 

Phtcnogauis, oxidising ferments in. 

Phagocytes, relation to immunity. 

Phagocytosis, tubercle bacillus. 

PfaalacridFp, monograph. 

Phanerogams of South Dakota. 

parasitic of (Ireat Britain.... 

protein synthesis in. 

Pharmaceutical analysis, error. 

Phaseolus wuUiflorva, abnormal swelling of 

roots. 

vulgarity new evidence of Ameri¬ 
can origin. 

Phasmida' of New Zealand, notes. 

Pheuacetolin ns an indicator. 

Phenol, germicide i>ower. 

Phenological observations in Austria. 

Phenylhydrn/.iii test of sugar. 

J’hilippino Tslunds, plant products, TT. S. 

D. A. 

trade, U. S. D. A. 

VhlegHhont'mtt eeUua, notes, U. S. D. A. 

J*hlevin alpinuw scrihneriannm^ n. var., 

Holes. 

Phlo'othnps, new H]>ecies. 

of olives, remedies. 

Phlwuthi tjj* oh'oe, auatoiuy and biology. 

notes. 

Phlo\ disease, notes. 

treatment, N. J. 

PlilioxoHui western North America, revision, 


213 

598 

715 

794 

193 

562 

817 

909 

1015 

310 

1001 


250 

766 

311 

697 

223 

705 

497 

108 

052 

319 

476 

474 

474 

474 

167 

752 


Wyo. 1015 

Phlyetinus rallolus, notes. 760 

i’hawia notes. 163 

on beets. 166,468 

/occtda, parasitic nature. 1061 

jdthya, notes. 262 

parasitic nature. 1061 

rdle in grape black rot.. 1061 

ftordida affecting Carpinut betulus. 1061 

uvieola, rOle in grape black rot. 1061 

Phosphate, Belgian, analyses, R. 1. 917 

deposits in Japan. 723 

from Fernando Noronha, anal 

yses. 723 

mineral, analyses, It. I. 017 

of {Kitasb, analyses, Conn. State. 710 


t 




PiKMpliate trade ia the TTaiM . m 

wiborgh....A-..,. 

Phosphates, eoid, analyses, Tex. 486 

eomparatire eflfeottveneea on 

white mustard. . 438 

consumption in produotion of 

cereals. 529 

omde, utilization by Tarious 

plants, Me.*.. 018 

determining relative value.... 1004 

for bops. 840 

insoluble residue. 107 

mineral, analyses, Tex. 438 

availability ot phos¬ 
phoric acid in. 527 

methods of analysis.. 908 

ofGard. 83i 

soil as affected by acid solu¬ 
tions . 131 

the Pyrenees. 723 

studies. 520 

world’s production. 528 

Phosphatic deposits, analyses. 230 

fertilizers, effect on lodging of 

grain. 44 

for sugar beets. 39 

studies. 229 

rook, analyses, La. 39 

Ky. 814 

slug, aualyses. Can. 831 

La. 80 

basis of selling price. 529 

citrate solubility ... 109,157,505 

for marshy soil. 30 

production and consump¬ 
tion in Europe. 917 

sifting for analysis. 505 

solubility in oitric-aoid 

solutions. 109 

studios. 410 

valuation. 84 

vs. redoudite as a ferti¬ 
lizer, N. H. 130 

Phosphoric acid— 

citrate soluble. 505,818 

< o’n])arison of forms, Del.. 141 

(on tent of soil. 228,822 

fleteruiiuation . . 105, 107,108,112, .505, 507, 508 

effect on cereals . .529 

oxci-etiuii as affecteil by castration. 483 

Ill agriculture. 1025 

uiiusral ])bospbates, availability- 527 

of soil water, studies. 821 

physiological iole, U. S. D. A. 1008 

solubility in surface and subsoils. 822 

Phosphorus compounds in egg yolk. 882* 

content of muscular tissue us 

affected by work. 778 

determination. 1007,1100 

effect on formation of fat. 1076 

in organic substances, deter¬ 
mination .213,1007 

PhotoBynthesis and plant coloration. 1011 

by light which has passed 

through leaves ... 1010 

In evergreen leaves in win¬ 
ter. ^910 
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im 


» dii toft qtwt. .. m 

BOtMf Uieh. 954 

K.J. ‘m 

FhrAgwidUnm mthcoTHtmit notes. 880 

Jf^lfffmnidia MUfomiea, notes. 664 

l^tbirias, notes. 263 

PhylacttopKaga rntmlypH^ n. sp. on Euett- 

lypha ytobuhu . 664 

PhyUo$p9ra eomota, notes. 229 

PhyUotHeta oueurbitatiearum, notes, Ohio .. 357 

aphasropioidea, attacking chest¬ 
nuts, N.J. 758 

oio to, notes..... 261 

Phyliotoeua macUatfi robbing beehives. 661 

Phyllotreta nemorwn, notes. 562,667 

Phylloxera, effect on grape roots. 262 

inAnstria... 657 

Italy. 477 

Ifew South Wales. 477 

Bwitserland. 763 

notes. 178,278 

treatment .. 176,371,468,658,059,1067 

PhyUoscera quereus, notes. 057 

vcuttatrix, notes. 959 

Fli;^ logeny of bacteria. 125 

Phymateua punetatua, nottB . 477 

Phymatodea variahilia, notes. 764 

Pb 3 sical-chemlcal laboratory, University of 

Giesen. 619 

Physics and meteorology in universities, 

U. 8. D. A. 430 

Physiological and pathological chemistry, 

text-book. 212 

constants, study, Yt. 315 

Physiology, animal, as related to agricul¬ 
ture. 482 

of alcoholic ferments. 125 

plants, relation to other sci¬ 
ences. 121 

tree tranks. 121 

Phyaoderma leproidea^ notes. 861 

Physopua atrata affecting peas. 1060 

robuata uifbcting peas. 1066 

Phytoooria rnUitaria, notes. 174 

Ph> todeota, esti vation. 660 

PhytvTwmua nigrirvatria, notes. 661 

puTic/atus, notes. 661 

PhytopMhora \n/eatan». (See Potato blight 
and Potato rot.) 

ommvora affecting cocao .... 1061 

notes.. 862 

PhytoptUB, histological moditicatiou. 911 

Phytoptua ribia^ notes. 272 

toad, notes. 766 

Phj tosteriu, occurrence in the animal body. 672 

IHcea excalsa, notes. 121 

seeds, constituents and cleav¬ 
age products of proteids ... Ill 

pungsna, notes, Can. 656 

Pickle worm, notes, Ga. 864 

U.S.D.A. 863 

Piaria braaaicea^ inoculation experiments ... 1064 

* remedies. 1068 

protodice. {See Cabbage butterfly.) 
rapat. {Sea Cabbage butterfly, im¬ 
ported.) 

Pi^ diseases, manual..... 93 


PlffO- 


Pig mttiiiure,an9ilyses« Ky. 814 

raising in the South. 881,497 

Pigs, alfalfh hay for. U. S. 2>. A. 887 

artificial milk for. 888 

breeding experiments. 1077 

chronic congh. 797 

cost of fattening, S. Bak .. 878 

eryaipelas, treatment. 890 

fattening on alfalfa hay, Kans. 498 

Kafir com, Kans. 498 

feeding exi>erlments. 68,71,483,674 

Can. 908 

Fla. 876 

Ind. 667 

Kans . 182,877 

Mass. Hatch.... 668 

Minn. 175 

Miss. 1072 

N.H. 967 

Okla....*.. 1069 

S. Dak. 878 

W. Va. 774 

foot-and-montb disease in. 095 

growth as affected by comi>osition of 

milk. 676 

infections pneumoenteritis. 290 

Jerusalem artichokes for, U. S. D. A.. 296 

metabolism experiments. 672 

pure-bred, feeding exx>eriments, Can.. 668 

rape vs. clover for, Wis. 670 

silage for, TT. S. D. A. 509 

skim milk for. 490 

slaughter experiments. 483 

stomach parasites. 607 

Pigweed, notes, Okla. 864 

Pimpla conquiHtor, relation to Oliaioeampa 

ainerieana . 1100 

.Pine aphis, notes. 582 

hark beetle, notes, W. Ya. 476 

bibliography of insects affecting, W« 

Vn. 476 

Japanese, wart disease. 469,801 

lauds, cut over, value for agriculture . 041 

leaf cast, treatment. 1061 

Uigo, as wind-breaks. 650 

sawfiy, notes. 272,502 

seeds, destruction by Qaatropacha 

quereua . 371 

short leaved, new disease, B. C. 1061 

southern, studies. 1060 

wood structure. 1060 

weevil, small brown, notes. 1% 

white, analyses, Idaho. 814 

diseases, U. S. D. A. 746 

geographical distribution, U. S. 

D.A. 746 

insect enemies, U. S. D. A. 746 

lumber industry, U. S. D. A — 746 

phyglcal properties of wood, 

U. S. D. A. 746 

yellow, analyses, Idaho. 814 

Pineapple culture in Florida and Onha. 650 

disease, notes. 256 

Pineapples, fertilizer experiments. 448 

Fla. 789 

744 


fertilizers for. 
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sxpmaonrr statiok ibscobb^ 


P««:e. 


PiDeftpples, forcing. 852 

irost reslBtmice at affe<itod by 

ferau»ers, Fla. 738 

inaeota affecting. 1066 

and diaeaaea affecting, 

Fla. 741 

aoile for. 448 

Pinetnm at TVellealey. 747 

Pinks, diseases, treatment, N. J. 752 

Pinu» larieio, oogenesis. 28 

strobut, bladder rust. 940 

monograph, IT. S. D. A. 746 

aylveatria^ witches’ broom. 460 

Pionea rimoualia^ notes, U. S. D. A. 952 

Piscicnlture in Germany. 484 

Piaaodea notatua, notes. 168 

PUhyophthorua minutiaairnita^ notaa . 764 

Plano trees, disease. 861 

Plant analysis, error. 310 

anal on^y from standpoint of classiflca* 

tion. 121 

and agricultural chemistry. 617 

breeding as experiment station work. 202 

by bud selection. 3047 

notes. 1090 

studies, IT. S. D. A. 463 

bug, banded leaf footed, notes, IT. s. 

D.A. 304 

northern leaf footed, notes, U. S. 

D.A. 364 

tarnished, notes. Mo. 307 

diseases as affected by medium of 

growth. 550 

related to weather, Conn. 

State. 758 

caused by animals.. 262 

bacteria. 555 

duo to nematodes. 167 

in Holland. 5G2 

Italy. 948 

text-book. 555 

winter treatment. 167 

evolution, treatise.; 318 

food in tablet form, analyses. Moss. 

Hatch. 138,528 

loss in rultivab'd soils. 334 

galls, studies. 167 

growth and climate in Argentina- 821 

08 atfeeted by cold vs. warm 

water, SV is. 540 

electricity, 

^ Mass. Hatcli 552 

solar radia¬ 
tion . 907 

studies. 221 

histology, methods. 29 

individualism. 249 

lice affecting sugar beets. 1057 

fungus disease. 564 

notes. 173,657 

N. Dak. 264 

of sugar cane, notes. 66 

nutrition as affected by grafting .... 344 

parasites of poultry. 495 

treatment by intra-orgauio 
iuioctions. 656 


Pag«. 


Elantpathology, twentyyem ofpmgross.. IM 

physiology, oppaxtttua.. .. 88 

relation to other soienoes. Ill 
products of the Philippine Islands, 

U.S.D,A. 497 

relations, text-book. 709 

respiration as affected by changes in 

temperature. 481 

roots as affected by distilled water... 321 

structure as affected by water and 

soils. 515 

structures, text-book. 909 

swellings, notes. 910 

tissues, ooloration as affected by the 

spectrum. 007 

wounds, healing. 110 

Plantctgo major, analyses, Mo. 1008 

Plantain, analyses, Mo. 1008 

long-leaved, eradication, Wis. 740 

Plantains, notes, Yt. 854 

Plants, absorbtion of solutions through 

stems. 815 

acclimatization. 242,296,816,1015 

apparatus for registering growth .. 911 

as affected by acid gases. 710 

alkaU, U. S. D. A. 897 

electricity. 25,552,1016 

fog. 1016 

hydrocyanio-aoid gas 1009 
potaasinm perchlo¬ 
rate . 331 

Koeutgenrays. 821 

salt and sea water... 24 

sunlight and shade.. 420 

toxins. 122 

zinc ill soil. 828 

assimilation of carbohydrates. 817 

mineral elements. 121,216 

nitrati^B. 221 

organic nitrogen ... 816 

soil chlorin. 132 

soluble salte. 1009 

autumn coloring. 113 

bacterial rots. 259,468 

bud variation. 424 

causes of variation. 425 

closing stoniata at night. 115 

cold xa. w'arm water for, U. S. D. A.. 206 

color as affected by photosynthesis 1011 

copjicr content.24,1012 

cultivated, effects of seloetioii on .. 3 

principal fungus dis¬ 
eases . 59 

dwarfing experiments. 548,910 

fertilizing with liquid manures .... 242 

for alkali soils, CT. S. D. A. 897 

alpine gardens and rockeries ... 62 

rabbit-infested country of South 

Queensland. 220 

form and characters as affected by 

fungi. 121 

hardy, spontaneous hybrid. 249 

introductions, U. S. D. A. 819 

improvement by selection,n.S.D. A. 423 

incinerating apparatus. 606 

maritime, structure as affected by 
external axents.' 881 
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C|ii*t8,»M4Mlia8«f p>0teiii. m 

OMlSiod* tffjUmptoTvnent .. 4411 

oo eur r m eq of iMviitm in. 619 

red 0 ^ eap In. 121 

of Oolombto, Ko,, ecology, Ko. 1015 

ov«rlbediiigfMM».Hetch...... 553 

pertone-yieiding. 458 

phyeiologioal importance of Atr- 

fnroida. 121 

nature of aoolimatl- 

aation. 816 

poleonoae, of western Australia ... 220 

to live stook. 120,220 

N. J. 113 

U.S.D.A.. 900 

iuan,K. J .. 112 

prodnolng poisonoas honey. 271 

propagation, W.Ya . 251 

proteotiou against fhngi. 555 

resistance to disease as afTected by 

medium. 550 

rOle of alkaldlds. 317 

sodium. 518 

rosaceous, leaf spot. 750 

submerged, effect of various sub¬ 
stances on respiration and assim¬ 
ilation . 320 

sulphur content. 728 

temperature. 815 

transpiration. 118,221,908 

utiliasation of crude phosphates, He. 918 

woody, anatomy of hypocotyl and 

epiootyl. 28 

study of seedlings. 28 

Platmodiophora aali/omiea^ notes. 466 

vitU, notes. 466 

Plasmodium, life history. 658 

Plaatnopara oubenHs, host plants. 57 

notes, Ohio. 357 

vitieola, {See Grape downy 
mildew.) 

vitis, notes. 260 

Plaster, analyses, Conn. State. 719 

and muck, analyses, Mass. Hatch .. 1026 

for clover. 230 

Plat experiments, factors tending to viti¬ 
ate results. 1036 

Platinum, catalysis. 706 

PUurococeuM vulgaris on greenhouse plants. 906 

Pleuro-pneumonia, acute dbrlnous. 706 

contagious, of horses, 
immunisa¬ 
tion . 1092 

outbreak in 
New Zea¬ 
land . A95 

epizootic, notes. 894 

etiology. 1091 

notes, U. S. I). A. 995 

of horses, serum treat¬ 
ment. 594 

preventive inoculation. 696 

treatinent. 796 

Plow, steam, in Finland. 97 

Plowing, fall. 540 

‘ 9146—No. 12-6 


Page. 

Ptowing under stubble for dtiasaes df «o> 


mala. 175 

with a steam plow. 540 

PUnorighiia morhosa, notes, Colo. 246 

Plows, Frenoh subsoil. 526 

Plnm black knot^ notes, Colo. 246 

blight, notes, Celo. 246 

cnltnre in England. 987 

cnronlio, notes. 66,955 

Can.“ 868 

Ga. 178 

Wash. 1064 

gouger, notes, Wash. 1064 

leaf beetle, notes, IT. S. D. A. 866 

pockets, notes, Colo. 246 

powdery mildew, notes, Colo. 246 

rosette, notes. 369 

sand, Eans. 498 

tree aphis, remedies. Wash. 1064 

trees affeoted by XyUborus d/jpar, 

Conn. State. 762 

attacked by Scoly tid beetles .. 871 

treatment for lichens, Yt. 321 

Plums as affeoted by unusual cold, Ala. Col¬ 
lege. 3041 

blossoming season, Colo. 245 

Vt. 848 

bud development. 851 

cross pollination, U. S. I>. A. 599 

forcing. 352 

hardiness, Yt. 847 

hardy stocks for. 931 

hybrid, studies. 352 

Yt. 47 

3 apauese, shot-hole effect, N. Y. Cor¬ 
nell . 105 

variation in same variety. * 937 

varieties, Mich. 50 

N.Y. Cornell... 1046 

limits of crossing, Vt. 48 

notes, 8. C. 1047 

parasitic diseases. 949 

pollination, Yt. 347 

propagation. 1048 

relative hardiness of groups, Wis .. 030 

root pruning, l>cl. 845 

Bussian, tests, Iowa. 647 

self fortuity, Colo. 246 

sterility, method of testing, V t 34 7 

shot-hole effect. 757 

varieties. H31 

Can. 844.850 

Colo. 246 

Mass. Hatch. 544 

Mich. 151,2.52 

Mont. 2>l, 1048 

N.H. 3 '>2 

Okla. 029,1036 

Way land group, Yt . 351 

Plusia brassicevy notes, U. S. H. A. 472,052 

remedies. 1065 

Plutella eruciferarum, notes . 765 

U. S. D. A. 052 

unaseuiata affecting cauliflower.... 1068 

Pneumoenteritis, infectious, of the pig .... 290 
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Page. 


Pnetimoniaf eplsootlo, prevantion... 8M 

infeotiona, notes. 7M 

notes. 793 

of horses, trealanent. 394 

Poa acutiglurn^f n. sp.t notes, IT, S. D. A- 28 

hrevipanwuXata^n. sp.,notes,U. S. D. A. 28 
oapillarifolia^ n. ap., notes, T7. B. D. A.. 28 

cwrt{folia, n. sp., notes. 709 

^epUii, n. sp., notes, IT. S. D. A. 28 

fendleriana and its allies, U. B. D. A.... 23 

{neurva, n. sp., notes, U. S. D. A. 2ft 

^vaffinata^ n. sp., notes, U. B. D. A- 28 

Isekenbpi, notes, U. S. D. A. 423 

‘n. 8p.,notes,TJ. S. D. A. 28 

limosa, n. sp., notes, IT. S. D. A. 28 

longiliffula, n. sp., notes, IT. B. D. A .... 28 

maerantha, notes, TJ. S. D. A. 423 

planifolia, n. sp., notes, T7. S. D. A. 28 

prate7i^i8. (See Kentncky blue grass.) 

acucaiifis^ n. sp., notes, IT. S. D. A. 28 

lenerrimat n. sp., notes, TJ. S. X>. A. 28 

toyomingenaia^ n. sp., notes. 319 

Podoaphcera oxyacanthcB, notes, Colo. 246 

Popeiloeapaua Uneatus, notes, Can. 863 

Poeeiloepntua diffuaua^ notes, IT. S. D. A. 472 

Poisoning by water hemlock, N. Dak. 287 

wild cherry leaves,TT. S. D. A. r>99 

Polarisoope, correction of readings for tem¬ 
perature. 3J1 

“quart/, scale,” new. 420 

Polarization apparatus, new. 214 

Polled Durham cattle, notes, U. S. D. A.... 983 

Pollen, biology. 319 

Pollination of corn. 706 

Cucurblta. 220 

flowers, Me. 909 

muskmelons. 707 

plums, Vt. 347 

pomaceous fruits, U. S. D. A. 447 

Polyoarpcea apiroatpliia, copper content- 1012 

Polyehroais botraii a, 367 

Polygonum aaehalinenae^ notes, bT. C. 1032 

Polygraphua rujipennia, notes . 764 

Polymorphism of bacteria. 126 

Polyporuaultnariua, notes . 467 

Pomological Society, American— 

fruit catalogue, TT. S. D. A. 544 

meeting. .398 

Ponds in landscape gardening. 650 

Poplar <*anker, notes. 59 

leaves as a feeding stufl*. 576 

( Bussian, notes. 852,853,855 

Can. 853 

Populua anguatifolia, notes, Mont. 1051 

balaamifera^ notes, Mont. 1051 

bereolenaia, notes. Can. 852,853 

deZtotdea, notes, Can. 853 

petrowakiana, notes. Can . 855 

Pork production, cost. Mass. Hatch. 569 

Porphyrophora polonica, notes. 958 

Portheaia auri/lva, notes. 706, 870 

chryaorrhaea disease. 67 

PorthetHa diapar, life habits. 767 

Porto Rico— 

agricultural conditions. 536 

n.S.D.A. 497 


Porto Bioo—Contiftiifd. 

cUmatOiTJ. S.D. A... iN) 

PortiOaea eUracem, analyses, . 1008 

studies. 1068 

Post-graduate study at Washingtem. 680« 

Potash and bone, analyses, Gonn. State. 719 

bulb, new form. 818 

determination. 109,417,607 

for black rust of cotton, Ala. College 130 

industry, future. 880 

requirements of barley as affected 

by various factors. 681 

vs. soda in plants. 85 

Potassium cyanld as an insecticide. 174 

iodld treatment for milk fever.. 668 

nitrate, determination of nitro¬ 
gen . 705 

perchlorate, effect on plants. 881 

permanganate and copper at a 

fungicide. 160 

for determining 
, availability of 
organic nitro¬ 
gen, N. J. 721 

sulphid for gooseberry mildew, 

N. Y. State. 946 

preparation and use, 

Me. 262 

Potato bacillus as cause of “ sticky ” bread, 

Wis. 566 

beetle, Colorado, natural enemy. 767 

notes. 273 

notes. 957 

blight. (See also Potato rot.) 

notes, N. H. 265 

treatment, Vt. 855 

brown rot, notes, TT. S. D. A. 200 

disease, epidemic iu Finland. 59 

new. 861,1061 

diseases, notes. 1067 

r6snm0, Yt. 861 

treatment. 168 

flea-beetle, notes .. 273 

harvesting machines, tests. 540 

late rot, notes, TT. S. D. A. 260 

leaf blight, notes, U. S. D.A. 280 

rot. (See also Potato blight.) 

notes. 265,1067 

prevention. 50,255 

scab, development as affected by fer¬ 
tilizers, N. H. 256 

notes. 1057 

Kans. 4^ 

N. H. 266 

N. Y. Cornell. 168 

U. S. D. A. 260 

Vt. 856 

treatment, Del. 468 

Ind. 856 

Iowa. 651 

Ky. 260 

Mich. 260 

Dak. 861 

N.J. 761 

scald, notes, D. S. D. A. 260 

stalk weevil, notes, Kans. 408 

remedies,Elans.. .. 171 
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Page. 


potato ataroh a* an adulterant of floor. 482 

tip burnt iioiea,yt. 8S5 

tobera, value of different parte for 

planting, K.J. 761 

yellow blight, notes. 948 

Potatoes, adhesivecopperfongioidesfur. 1061,1062 

analyses. 240 

atavism. 710 

bacterial diseases. 260,468,556 

baoteriosis. 464 

breeding. 144 

ohemioal changes due to freesing. 676 

culture. 241,340,1088 

Can. 642 

U.S.D.A. 296 

experiments. Can. C30 

Md. 440 

S. C. 1047 

in Prance. 44 

double cropping with cabbage.... 44 

ensiling. 1088 

extra-early, cultnrc, Kans. 535 

fertilizer experiments. 241,332,337,340. 

640,733,884,842, 
1027, 1028, 1038 

Ark. 926 

Can. 833 

Mass. 

Hatch .. 543 

N.J. 440 

K Y. State. 235 
growth as affected by water and 

soil nutrients. 027 

hollow. 44 

irrigation experiments, Wis. 538 

large vs. small for seed. 1038 

method for securing early. 145 

methods of storing to prevent rot. 59 

nutritive value. 73 

planting at different distances.... 44 

quality as affected by different 

fertilizers, Va. 838 

root system, N. Dak. 215 

rotation experiments. 842 

Bolerotia diseases.4^,948 

second crop, for seed, TL S. D. A . 296 

seed seleetion. 1038 

Mass. ITatrb. 629 

spraying expeliraents, Md. 441 

starch content as related to dis¬ 
eases . . 255 

unidentified disease, Kebr. 314 

varieties .. 146,337,441,442, 733,842,1088 

Ariz. 834 

Can. 630 

Mass. Hatch. 531 

Md . 440 

Mich. 250 

Miss. 241 

N. Dak. 382 

H. 236 

R. 1. 924 

vs. roots for lambs, Minn. 181 

Poultry, animal matter for, TJ. S. D. A. 397 

associations of Ontario, reports .. 577 


Poultry breeds and American standards of 

prefectiou . 80 

comparison of crosses and breeds, 

H.C. 1073 

culture. 072 

cooperative. 484 

department of Hew Zealand, report 88$ 

diseases, manual. 697 

notes. •201 

feeding experiments, N. Y. State.. 76 

in Jamaica. 577 

B6union. 677 

fleas, destmotion. 697 

gapeworms, notes. 495 

remedies.101,392 

house, description, H. Y. State_ 295 

floored vs unfloored, W-Va. 776 

portable. 779 

industry in Russia.•. 484 

lice, treatment. 561 

manual. 80 

manure as'a fertilizer. 830 

mites, notes . 405 

raising in England. 677 

requirements, R. I. 972 

Powder duster for plants. 069 

Prairie acacia, notes, Okla. 354 

Pratia ereeta, notes. 120 

Precipitation as affected by forests. 718 

effect on elevation of ground- 

water surface.... 617 

level of (treat 
Lukes, n.S.D.A. 622 

measurement, U. 8 1). A. 283 

near the Great Lakes, XT. S. 

D. A. 429 

over the Pacific Northwest, 

U. S. D. A. 480 

percentage penetrating the 

soil. 617 

Preservation of hut tor. 

eggs, N. Dak. 279 

fruits. 453 

Preservatives, effect on cider. 1100 

for fruit. 250,649 

in cannetl foods, N. C . 960 

Preserved foods, manufacture. 278 

Preserves, analyses, Conn. State. 760 

Prickly comfrey, N. 0. 1032 

lettuce, eradication, Wis. 749 

pear, analyses. 314 

treatment with arsenical 

spraj B. 651 

Primulas, Chinese, breeding. 463 

Prison dietaries in Scotland. 676 

Prodenia littoralit, notes. 663 

Prosopis diilcis, analyses. 468 

Protargol for conjunctivitis and fistula .... 496 

Proteid bodies, changes in physical state .. 705 

formation m plants as affecto<|^ by 

light. 707 

materials in circulatoi y system.... 778 

Proteids as affected by formaldehyde. 126,611,716 

of nitrogen. 610 

Protein bodies, definite compounds. 810 
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Protiolxi cleavitge bm affacHsAd by sodiitm ohlo* 

mtb . 488 

of oarbohydiates from.... 818 

compounds of argiiiija. 611 

digeotibility, determiiiatioii.. 418 

effect onemilk prodnotion, Maae. 

Hatch. 677 

nietaboliam in planta. 321 

preparations, digest ibflity. 184 

proteotion by alcohol. 872 

reeerve, notes. 710 

synthesis in phanerogams. 1015 

Proteolytic enzym of Nepenthes. 124 

Proteoses, determination in x>cptio diges¬ 
tion . 971 

Proteosoma, life h istory. 668 

ProtoeoccusbotryoideaoiifpeeonhoriaeplAntB. 906 

Protoparee Carolina, treatment, TJ. S. D. A.. 471 

i-eleus, notes. 871 

treatment, IT. S. 1). A. 471 

Protoplasm as affected by nnesthetios. 118 

gases. 120 

Provender, analyses, Conn. State. 279 

Prune brown rut, notes. 371 

Oreg. 466 

Prunes, culture and preparation for market, 

Wash. 1046 

dipx>iiig, Grog. 446 

evaporation. 851 

for pigs, Wash. 1046 

insects affecting, Wash. 1064 

varieties, Mont. 251,1048 

Pruning book. 152 

general principles, U. S. D. A. 451 

shrubs. 50 

summer. 650 

Ptalliota, n. sp., notes. 700 

Pseudocommis vitig, notes. 59,406 

Pgeudomonaa atewarti, notes, N. J. 751 

Paeudotavga douglassi, notes. 747 

Paila roaoe, notes, Can. 863 

remedies. 550 

Psittacosis, notes. 703 

Paoroptea communia, notes. 895 

Paylla pyricola, notes, IT. S. P. A. 952 

Psyllida^, notes. 476 

Ptrromia rifreni, notes, F. S. D. A. 052 

Pterophorua monodaetgl ua, notes, Md. 02 

Public domain of the United States, U. S. 

D.A. 407 

schools, meteorological observations 

^ at, U. S. D. A. 819 

of New York City, instruc¬ 
tion in cooking, F, S. P. A. 70 

PuceineUia aimplex,n sp., notes. 700 

Puccinia cpgopodii, notes. 468 

agroatidia, notes. 468 

asparapt, notes. Moss. Hatch. 150 

S. C. 160 

Vt. 350 

eari-biatortcp, notes. 360 

coronata, notes, U. S. P. A . 943 

era ndallii, n. sp., notes. 861 

dioiem, notes. 468 

diaperaa, sources of origin. 654 

glumarum, notes. 259 

• 




PueeirUagramiMa a e ans tt aetes, du M 

erit40i,iiot^Xr.&X>.A. itt 

notes, N.J. M7 

liliaoeanimt cytology of tsloato* 

■pores. 1018 

timlinics, notes. 880 

orehidearum phalaridia, notes — 880 

poJygoni, XkobcB . 880 

rubigo-vara tritiei, notes, U. S. 

D.A. 468,048 

aacalia, notes, O’. S. D. A. 048 

cinikMarum digraphidia, notes... 880 

aorghi, notes, 17. S. D. A. 948 

trUMna, sources of origin. 664 

Puocinias on Composltce. 919 

Fnlloidie, systematic position. 178 

Pullets, early vs. late hatched, l^tah. 480 

vs. hens for egg production, Utah.. 480 

Pulvinaria eamaUieola, studies. 1006 

innumcrabiUa, notes, Iowa. 958 

Pumpkins, analyses.. 249 

cooked vs. uncooked, for pigs, 

N.H. 967 

for cows. 1081 

varieties, Ala. Csnebrake. 251 

Can. 631 

S.Dak. 61 

Pnmps, inseotioide, tests. 172 

tests. 197 

Purdue University, notes. 800,1097 

Pure cultures for Cheddar cheese making.. 288 

cheese making, IT. S. D. A. 296 

in wine making. 126 

preparation and use.87,714 

foo<l law, Conn. State. 709 

Purplish-red borer, notes. 564 

Purslane, analyses. Mo. 1008 

uotes, Okla. 864 

sawfly, notes. 871 

shading, N. J. 739 

studies. Mo. 1068 

Putnam scale, notes, Ind. 657 

Pyrnlido, notes. 767 

Pyrethrum, preparation and use. Mass. 

Hatch. 174 

Pjromorphito, analyses. 230 

Pyroaoma Hgeminum, notes, U. S. D. A. 985 

Pyrrhoeoria apterua, study. 667 

Pyrua batata us a stuck. 451 

for apples, Can- 850 

8. Dak 848 

vorioties, S. Dak. 848 

prunifoha as a stock for apples. Can. 850 

varieties, S. Dak. 848 

Pythiurn debaryanum, notes. 163,757 

Quack grass, eradication, Wis. 749 

Quarantine, compulsory, for animals.. 601 

laws for ]i\ e stock, suggestions 91 

Quassia chips for orcliid bug. 174 

Qnctaaia gabonemia, copper content. 1012 

Queensland fruit fly, uotes. 568 

Queroua peduneulata, varieties. 866 

auber, notes. 747 

Quince borer, notes. 760 

ourouUo, notes.. 178 
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QslMeloifi^Qii ]U|||be», Xy. 170 

. 906 

^ p^ltaatifni experiments, XT. 8. D. A. 447 

soleretlitmdisesse. 040 

trees, praning. 648 

Qttittoes, bud derelopment... 851 

vnrletleB. 251 

Osn. 647 

Rtbblt plague near Btnttgart. 428 

Rabbits, destruction with chicken cholera 

bacillus. 1087 

episooty. 712 

feeding experiments. 275 

metabolism experiments- 881,576,778 

notes, TJ. B. D. A. 426 

remedies. 372,428,669 

Rabid animals, antitoxin in bile. 1002 

Babies and distemper, differentiation. 896 

differential diagnosis, IT. &D. A .... 085 

in cattle. 291,1091 

England, control. 101 

Massachusetts. 601,1087 

New York. 492 

inoocnlaiion for diagnostic purposes. 1002 

notes. 703,905 

Del. 189 

Nehr. 803 

UB.D.A. 995 

vims, intracerebral inoculation. 697 

Badisb seed, small vs. large. Me. 928 

Badlshes, notes, Axis. 850 

snbwatering, Me. 020 

varieties, Miob. 250 

S.Dak. 61 

RaflSnose, fermentation by Saooharomyoet 

pombe . 716 

Bag! tailings as food. 576 

Bagweed, notes, Yt. 864 

Railroad ties, preservation. 1052 

KaUways, metal ties for. 1050 

Bain and snow gauge, Marvin’s, IT. S. D. A. 127 

soil, effect on forage plants. 32 

gange and the wind, U BD. A.819 

readings at Atlanta, U. S. D. A. 810 

producing processes, U. S D. A. 126 

Rainfall and rivers in Idaho, TT. S. D. A.... 810 

area at high stations, U. B. D. A .. 480 

as affected by forest clearing and 
cultivation, IT. S. 

D A. 127 

sunspots. 81 

catch as affected by wind, U. S. D. A 620, 

818 

in agricultural meteorology, IJ. S. 

D. A. 127 

Barbados. . 840 

CaUfomla, F. S. D. A. 621 

Nicaragua, V. K D. A. 430 

Texas,U.S.D.A. 430 

notes. 819 

reports, telegraphing tosection cen- 

tera,U.S.D.A. 127 

Balna, warm, and angleworms, IT. S. D. A... 819 

Raisina, analysea. 682 

Bamip, onltnre. 220,840 

InMexioo. 1088 


suHiaoKS. 1185 

Fage, 

Rape, analyaee, Minn. 88S 

as a forage crop, F. 8. D. A. 940 

oultnxe experiments, Can... 689 

* S. Dak. 49 

digesttblUty.N.C. 977 

fertiliser experiments, Qpn. 689 

for fattening pigs, Can. 689 

notes. Can. 883 

N.Dak. 839 

seed cakes, mustard oil in.22,610 

poisonous to cattle. 92 

fat content as affected by toil 

and fertilisation. 141 

meal, analyses, Conn. State. 719 

varieties, Can. 631 

vs. clover for pigs, Wis. * 570 

Raspberries, black, analyses. 1048 

varieties. 650 

Can....^. 644 

bud development. 651 

culture experiments, N. J .... 735 

fortilizer experimeuts. 1039 

N.J... 735 

Irrigation experiments. 1039 

N.J... 785 

preservatives for exhibition 

purposes, Can. 040 

purple, analyses. 1046 

red, analyses. 1046 

hardiness ofvaiieties, 

Wis. 930 

varieties. 650 

Can . 644 

Mass. Hatch.... 544 

Mich . 252 

varieties. Can. 850 

I Mich . 163,262 

I Okla. 929 

Wis. 160 

I BasplKury anlhracnose, notes, . 170 

cane borer, remedies, Ohio. 68 

leaf spot, notes, Colo. 314 

moth, remedies. 264 

sawfly, remedies, N. Y. State- 68 

weevil, remedies. 264 

Bat-destroy mg baciUns, biol ogy. 893 

diseases, pathological anatomy. 893 

Rations, balanced, Katis . 498 

calculation . 184 

meilinm vs. wide, relative feeding 

values. Vt. 382 

of nearly equal balance, feeding 

value, Vt. 382 

winter, for cows. 284 

Razoumofhkya rohusta^ seed dissemination 28 
Recording instruments, storage battery fur, 

F. a. D. A. 620 

Red clay. Piedmont, impro^ eiuont, N. C- 497 

' clover. (See Clo\ er, red ) 

Poll cattle, notes, F. S. D. A. 988 

spider, notes, Wash . 1064 

remedies. 172,174,1066 

Ohio . 473 

water, Inoculation against. 693,796 

prevention. 289 

studies. 192,995 
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Pajre. 

Redbad, JapBueae, diaoMea, treatment,N. J. 752 


Jiedjieldiajlantotay notea, U. 8. D. A. 423 

Bediield’a graaa, notea, U. S. D. A. 423 

Bedondite va. Tbomaa alag aa a fertiliser.. 130 

Bedtop, analyaea, Conn. Storra. 882 

notes, N. . 339 

Bedwood, notea. 456 

Beforeatatlon in Colorado. 53 

the Sonthirest. 468 

Beflractometer for examination of batter .. 618 

Be/rigerating maohinea, teats. 07 

Befrigeratlon in dairying. 87 

Belohert number of butter. 670 

Reindeer, epiaootic disease. 805 

meat, measles in. 01 

milk butter, analyses. 780 

Rennet, action as affected by salt, Wis. 584 

in watered milk, Wis. 681 

effeot of different quantities, Gan . 685 

oxtract,effeotinourdlingmilk,Wi8. 580 

Reseda odorata, notes. 465 

Beservoir irrigation on the plains. 507 

survey. 798 

Reservoirs in irrigated regions. 204 

storage. 105 

Resins, analysis methods, handbook. 1008 

Resorcin as an indicator. 214 

Respiration calorimeter, development. 601 

experiments. 110 

new. 372,576 

experiments with animals. 80 

of plants as affected by temper* 

atnre. 615 

of plants as affected by various 

substances. 320 

Respiratory quotient ns affected by mus¬ 
cular work. 72 

Respired air, method of measuring. 071 

Retting of flax . 240 

lihagoletis cingulata, notes, N. T. Cornell .. 866 

Ithamnus laneeolata, hosts, U. 8. D. A. 943 

Jthizobius jujubop, notes. 967 

ventraliH, importation in Califor¬ 
nia. 5,58 

Jlhizoetonla betcp, notes, N, Y. Cornell. 1G2 

subepigea, u. sp. 261 

vioZarece affecting sugar beets 163,1057 

Bhizoctonia producing plant diseiuies. 57 

Rhizomes, eauses of downward growth_ 320 

Rhode Island College, notes. 208 

Station, financial statement.. 998 

• . notes. 809 

Rhododendronferrv^ineuin, notes. 271 

hirsvtum^ notes. 271 

RhopdUnriphum dianthi affecting hria^jtc.... 1 063 

remedies. t065 

DioZee, n. sp., notes. 871 

Rhopobota vacoiniana^ remedies, U. S. D. A. 951 

Rhubarb, forcing. 61,649,909 

R. 1. 645 

Rhynehites betuleti, notes. 273,1057 

Khgsta persuasoria, notes. 168 

RhyHsma acerinwn, notes, Maas. Hatch_ 652 

Rib grass, notes, Can. 651 

Rice affected by phlmothxips. 476 

as an adulterant of dour. 482 

f 


Rloe blast, notes, S. 0. 


bran va. wheat bran for cows, R. C_ 1078 

com, black, analyaea, Okla.. 877 

culture in Cambodia. 1038 

Louisiana. 1038 

industry in the United States. 808 

meal, analyses, R. J. 777 

monograph on. 1038 

smut, treatment, S. U. 464 

stalk borer as cause of blast, 8 . C. 463 

wild, anal 3 'ses, Minn... 883 

Rioin as a vaccine. 287 

effect on«issues. 91 

toxicology. 406 

Rioinus seeds, studies. 287 

“Rickets,” cause. 1087 

in cattle produced by maoroza- 

mia roots. 894 

Rinderpest, treatment. 88,01,192,404,503 

Ringing grapevines, R. Y. S^te. 40 

roses. 151 

River and flood service, IT. 8 . D. A. 126,223 

discharges in Colorado, U. 8 . D. A_ 620 

gauge, new, TT. S. D. A. 818 

stations, data for 1808. 1094 

notes. 196 

Rivers of Ohio as sources of public water 

oopply. 107 

United States, measurements of 

water, IT. 8 . D. A. 81 

Road hnilding, principles, U. S. D. A. 396 

State aid in Minnesota, U. 8 . 

I>. A. 896 

improvement in governors' mcssagcH, 

U.S.I).A. 396 

making instructor in Ontario, report. 294 

metals. 799 

Roads, administration. 799 

country, construction and mainte¬ 
nance, Wis. 1095 

improvements, Wash. 1004 

good, advantages. 799 

construction, IT. S. D. A. 408 

macadarai zed, constmeti on and main - 

bmance. 598 

sprinkling with oil. I 97 

Rock gardens, treatment. 650 

idiosphatc, analyses, Conn. State_ 719 

Rockeries, plants for . 52 

Rocks, water content. 517 

Rocky Mountains, water supply. 012 

Rodolia ieerycp, notes. 477 

Roentgen ra.\ s, effect on plants. 321 

in veterinary practice_ 592,893 

Root crops, diseases. 556 

fertilizer experiments.2:i0,842 

Can.. .. 031 

rotation experiments. 842 

Bubsoiling, Wyo . 1026 

growth, effect of medinra. 28 

resumption in spring, Wis .. 511 

killing, notes. 252 

of apple trees, 8 . Dak. 848 

nursery stock., 244 

pressure, cause. 424 
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Pave. 


Boot pmnUig oppl^ treeo. 162 

M fA>Ht protootion. 153 

oloMfOoteo. 1047 

ftrnit trees, l>el. 845 

sonunary of experiment*.. 590,660 

■Qoker* among conifers. 940 

tnberolea, number a« affected by in¬ 
oculation, K. J. 753 

of legumes, bacteria. 218 

on spring and fall-grown 

legumes. 26 

parasitic nature of bacte¬ 
ria.25,711 

physiological processes 

within. 1018 

studies.26,711 

Boots, absorption of nutrient substances .. 320 

aerial, functions. 710 

of grape. 28 

as aflSected by static electricity__ 007 

development ^aa affected by concen¬ 
tration of soil solations. 623 

fertilizer req uirement s. 25o 

for cows. 284 

pigs. 68 

preparation of seed l>eils for. Can.... 642 

structure of cork tissues. 818 

vs. {lotatoes for lambs, Minn. 181 

BosaoefiB, cultivated, fungus parasites..*... 166 

Bose beetle, remedies, N. H. 169 

breasted grosbeak, notes. 428 

chafer, notes. 955 

N. H. 160 

U.S-D.A. 062 

culture in Oregon. 450 

leaf beetle, notes, U. S. D. A. 366 

leaves, bronzing, Mass. Hatch. 553 

MarOchal Kiel. 154 

pests, ex teriiiination. 477 

. scale, notes, Conn. State. 762 

soils, analyses. 625 

stocks, notes. 161 

Roses, abnormal growths. 566 

culture experiments, Conn. State... 745 

Oreg. 450 

for grouping. 154 

grafted, for forcing. 151 

vs. own root. 52 

greenhouse, investigations, N. J- 750 

ringing, for propagation. 151 

soil vs. climate in (‘ulture. 454 

varieties. 154 

Rotation experiments. 842 

in Scotland. 1028 

Mont. 3037 

N. Dak. 332 

summary. Pa. 438 

with wheat. 733 

esan. at3 

Bojttlerln in cotton dowers. 511 

Boup in chickens, serum therapy . 594 

fowls, differential diagnosis, tJ. S. 

D. A. 986 

treatment. ^7 

R,1. 994 

Boiren hay, din^tihility. Conn. Storrs- 874 


Page. 


Rubber cape for pulture tubea, N. J. 714 

eflbot of tapping on sap flow and 

tree. 1049 

jdant for temperate climates. 1049 

plants, culture. 745 

production in South J^erica. 1049 

trees, culture. 1049 

Rubut ph<gnieoUuiu», notes, Wls. 150 

aorhifoUtu^ notes, Wls. 160 

Bomenotomy, bovine. 280 

Rumeac aostoaatta, notes, Kebr. 815 

hymenosepaltu. (See Cafiaigre.) 

aeUieifoliut^ notes. 28 

vertieittatua, notes. 28 

Ruminants, infusoria in stomachs.91,896 

Russian Polish horned cattle, exhibit. 778 

waters (blister fluid). 496 

Bust fungi, duration of winter spores. 59 

hetercBcious, culture experi- 

* Rn OAA 


Busts in Switzerland, notes. 468 

of horticultural plants. 758, 

Buta-bagas, analyses. 71 

Bye, al‘ter ripening and germination. 1054 

and crimson clover, analyses, N. J- 777 

as affeotf»d by sodium nitrate. 239 

an adulterant of flour. 482 

bran, analyses, Conn. State. 279 

{)read, digestibility. 175 

VB. wheat bread. 188 

brown rust, sonrcea of infection. 554 

chemical changes in molding and 

sprouting.619,1036 

crop of Hungary, 1899, T7. S. D. A- 698 

culture, G a. 841 

effect of temperature on gorroluation . 150 

fertilizer experiments. 540,782 

Del. 141 

Mass. Hatch ... 526 

grain, composition at difterent stages 

of ripeucBB. 636 

grains, green vs. yellow, for seeding.. 1029 

grass seed as affected by fertilizers . . 1029 

Italian, viability. 158 

l>erenulal, viability. 168 

limit of tolerance of sodium perchlo¬ 
rate . 917 

monstrosities. 540 

new species. 319 

orange leaf rust, notes, TJ. S. D. A- 943 

Putkus, origin. 1038 

spring, varieties, Con. 629,032,833 

straw, extracted, feeding value . - 771 

varietiea. 442,538 

water absorption of seed . 1056 

winter, varieties. Can. 629 

Saocharlmeter, standardized. 112 

Saccharin, detection in foods. 812 

JSaeeharomyeea allipaoideua, notes. 260 

pombe for fermenting raffi- 

nose. 716 

Saoh aline, notes, N. C. 1032 

Sagebrush, analyses, Idaho. 814 

Sage, white, notes, TJ. S. D. A. 1034 

Sainfoin, experiments in seeding. 441 

Sal copploe forests of Oudh. 1052 
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* Page. 

6 «l fiweete, inpmemMil IMS 

Salad plaata, fartUisan. 260 

SaMayUoaold, dataottoimiBllk...i.410,706 

SallTa farmanta aa aifeotad boimz. 002 

Solix purpur^a^ iu»tea . 458 

viminaUtt notaa. 458 

Salalfy, black, white ruat. 758 

varlet4a8.8.Dak. 61 

Salaolaceas, Pacific coast species, Cal. 036 

Salt and Bordeaux mixture for grape black 

rot. 2tS 

beds, oceanic formation. 704 

common, analyses, R. 1. 017 

dairy, studies, Wis. 685 

effbct on bacteria. 504 

growth of mold. 083 

rennet action, Wis. 584 

for eradicating Canada thistle. 462 

Lake of Orml, analyses of waters. 484 

mimh hay, experiments. Mass. Hatch. 576 

poisonous effect on plants. 24 

water, effect on soil. 826 

Saltbush, Australian, notes, U. S. D. A. 1034 

Saltbushes, ash analyses. Cal. 638 

culture in California. 636 

fodder value, Cal. 636 

formation of black alkali. 1090 

germination tests. Cal. 636 

in Kew Zealand.^ 842 

notes, U. S. D. A. 927 

root systems, Cal. 637 

vegetation characteristics, Cal. 636 

Saltpeter, effects on animal body. 962 

Salts, effect on soil moisture.' 716 

inorganic, effect on conidia formation. 424 

of soil, effect on sugar-cane Juice- 146 

soluble, absorption by plants. 1009 

San J 086 scale, allied species in Europe.... 64 

and the horticulturist. 1066 

distribution. 274 

in Illinois. 654 

Massaohusetts. 560 

Virginia. 66 

larvm. 657 

legislation in Virginia. 866 

notes. 64,173,369, 

371, 563, 565, 657,957, 959 

Can. 863 

Ga. 173 

Ind . 657 

Iowa. 958 

E:y . 170 

Mich. 64 

Hebr. 370 

U. S. 1). A. 052 

on American f^t. 655, 958 

origin. 173 

U.S.D.A. 051 

quarantine regulations .... 275 

remedies.. 66,274,476,560,058,0.50 

Ala. College. 1042 

Conn. State. 271,762 

Del. 473 

Idaho. 173 

Maas. Hatch. 561 

H.J. 760.058 




San Joa4 scale, reme di es, Ofai# .. $m 

. m 

Wash. IW 

review of lilormtum. IMt 

vahie of in iq^ector*s ooEtlfi* 

cate. 172 

Sand oborry as a stock. 461 

for shade between forest trees. 854 

dunes, drifting, reclamation... 485 

of Lake Michigan, ecology.... 831 

from gold flelda, analyses. 220 

grains, effect of diameter on flow of 

water, Wis. 525 

grass, note^, U. S. D. A. 428 

plum, notes, Kans. 406 

Sands, shifting, control and fixaUoD. .. 485 

Sandy lands, treatment, H. C. 497 

Sannina esdtiosa, notes, Oa. 178 

Mo./. 368 

Sap acidity of plants, Minn. 1010 

pressure and flow in sugar maple, Vt.. 818 

as related to cliinate. 118 

Saperda Candida, notes, Mo. 268 

Saprophytes, effect on mouse-destroying 

bacteria. 808 

Sarcocystis, notes. 804 

Sarcoptes icabiei, bibliography. 764 

Sarcosporidiasi 8 among buffalo. 804 

Sausage, adulteration.1. 21 

analyses, Conn. State. 760 

Sawdust, detection in flour. 005 

Sawflies, notes. 266 

Ohio. 63 

remedies, Md. 62 

Sawmill ashes, analyses, Minn. 881 

Scale, green, fungus disease. 275 

insects affecting tea. 1062 

as affboted by temperature, 

I7.S.D.A. 962 

danger from, in packing 

material. 655 

Enropeau, on fruit. 657 

found on Ameriogn fruit. 655 

longevity after removing from 

fruit. 655 

notes. 760 

position on fruit. 665 

remedies. 470,657 

spraying experiments. 274 

lice, notes, K. Dak. 264 

■eiirfy, notes. 66 

remedies. 958 

H.J. 058 

Schuiocerea amcticana, notes, Mich. 054 

pai*anen«t«,natural enemies... 1066 

Sobistooerca, characters. 66 

Sohizocei'ua ebenua, notes, Md. 62 

Sehtzoneura lanifferatHotea . 670 

on fruit trees. 174 

pinieola, notes, Conn. State- 763 

ap., notes. 657 

School grounds, hortiooltural deooratton, 

N.T. Cornell. 50 

Scientific aids in the IT. S. Department of 

Agricnltoro.1,480 

asaistanta. notes. U. S. D. A. * 810 
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FftCe. 

ftclonnodrtotk,gpc l ptD oa liaftonwe. to),M6»850 

i i xWHfk» tl> h , cmaad Iby grafting. 844 

/Sphrotpcra £mi«4<ti4Mto«ffioting iniU^t and 

fostall graMtldich..^. 98 

d’tfIfrallAia jM9on<«, notes. 167 

Soolytid boeUee nttoobing plain trees. 871 

Spolyttts q%tadri8pintmu, notes. 764 

rttg^Urntt, notes. 264,272 

Ga. m 

Mloh. 054 

Mo. 268 


U. S. D. A. 866,952 

Screw*worm fly, notes. Miss. 272 

Sen lyme grass, notes, 17. S. D. A . 423 

water, poisonous effect on plants. 24 

Seaweed, analyses. 226 

as a fertiliser... 527 

mulch for orchard fruits. 648 

value and uses, F. S. D. A. 690 

SecaU (tfricanuM, n. sp., notes. 810 

Sediment trap. 214 

Seed and plant distribution of California .. 1047 

beds, preparation, Can. 042 

breeding, Kans. 498 

control, catechism. 56 

Danish, report. 55 

Korwegian, report. 66 

station at Grata, report. 167 

of St. Petersburg, re- 

pott.... 169 

stations, German, re]>orts .. 55,1056 
Swedish, reports.... 55, 

50,156, 354,400,750,1055 

Swiss, report. 155 

development, effect on fruit develop¬ 
ment . 932 

dispersal, methods. 425 

effect of size on germination. 159,353 

examination apparatus. 750 

germination within fruit. 355 

industry of England, history.. 153 

investigation in Bohemia. 56 

old, effect of fefmients on germination. 460 

production, premature . 232 

resistance to high temperaturea. 855 

testing and selection, methods. 462 

apparatus. 156 

at Modena, Italy, report. 750 

in Germany. 462 

Holland. 56 

Italy. 56 

methods. 66 

treatment, Ohio. 274 

Seeds and plants, foreign, inventory of, 

U. S. D. A. 1015 

chemical processes in germination.. 65 

conditions of germination. 1055 

dry or moist, as affected by anes¬ 
thetics . 1056 

germination as affected by— 

alkali, Ftah. 459 

bed. 460 

electricity. 855,462 

ensyms, Vt. 854 

low temperature. 54 

* hygrometrio condition. 1056 




Seeds, imbibil4oa of water from salt sola* 

tions, Wyo. 1008 

imported by the Section of Seed and 

Plant Introduction, F. S. D. A. 818 

notes on germiaatl<m. 810 

oocnrrenoe of oane sugar in. 710 

histidia and lyain in. 1056 

oil-bearing, germination. 56 

treatise. 482 

ratio of perfidct abortive forms. 818 

testing. 1055 

utilisation of reserve material. 221 

vegetable tests. Conn. State. 750 

viability. 157 

wood, notes. Xev. 158 

Seepage waters escaping into larger chan¬ 
nels . 517 

Seiches and mirobia, F. S. D. A. 222 

Seismograph records, F. S. D. A. 430 

stations in the Fni^ States, 

F. 8 .D.A. 020 

Selandria vitis^ notes, F. S. D. A. 052 

Selection, efl'ect on cultivated plants. 8 

in plant improvement, F. S. 1). A 428 

JSeUnipedium \indleyanwn^ hybrids derived 

from. 540 

Selenium for measuring sunshine, F. S. D. A 222 

d^emana n^rieana, notes. 558 

Can. 863 

F.S.D.A. 471 

Seneeio prctcoxt water storage and construc¬ 
tion . 818 

Separators. (See Cream separators.) 

Septicmmia of guinea pig. 291 

parrots. 291 

pnorijeral, of swine, treatment 797 

Septoria azalea'^ n. sp., affecting azaleas_ 759 

grammum, parasitism. 948 

UzetuecB, notes, N. J. 762 

Hhie on currants, treatmen t, Wis. 150 

Bp., remedies. 059 

^e^uota eempervireng, notes. 456 

Seraphthin, inoculation experiments. 696 

Serioa troeifo rtn U afi’ecting hornbeam, Conn. 

State. 702 

Sericulture, notes. 271 

throughout the world. 764 

Serum globulin, solubility in water. 706 

immunizing, specifle action. 00 

therapy for hog cholera. 290 

tuberculosis. 795 

treatment for rinderpest. 91 

swine plagne and hng 
cholera, F. S. D. A... 89 

Sesame and cotton-seed oils, differentiation 23 

cake, efieot on butter. 281 

oil, color reactions. 510 

detection. 812 

in butter, detection. 1007 

reaction, for detection of murga- 

rin. 888 

reliability. 814 

Seeamianenagrioidee^ notea. 564 

Seebania cegyptiaea^ analyses. 240 

Sewage analyses, methods of recording .... 510 

determination of oxygen oontent... 812 
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Sew*g« diapoMd in foraign ooimtcini. 881 

effect on milk. 282 

irrigation, filtration. 1003 

Shade, effect on plants. 420 

trees, decay. 1052 

early dropping of leaves, Mass. 

Hatch. 563 

for coffee. 744 

in cities. 852 

diseases. Mass. Hatch. 558 

insect enemies. 273,370 

notes, Okla. 1051 

Shaggy mane, notes, N. Y. Cornell. 822 

Shavings vs. straw as bedding. 07 

Sheep, abortion, barrenness, and fertility, 

N.J. 702 

beets for. 676 

botfly, notes. 263 

, Miss. 272 

bots in head. 191 

breeding experiments. 1077 

caseous broncho-pneumonia. 696 

causes of fertility in, IT. J. 793 

commissioners of Montana, rei>ort.. 1092 

continuous crossing. 80 

corrals, analyses of manure. 626 

digestion experiments, Can.617,662 

Gonn.Storrs 873 

Me. 965 

K.C. 276 

dipping, method. 191 

dips, analyses. 814 

disinfectants, analyses. 314 

distribution of galactase in milk, 

Wis. 580 

enzootic neuritis. 93 

fattening for cold storage. 577 

feeding experiments. 773,779,1071 

Minn. 179 

Okla. 1069 

mothods.:. 1072 

on wild plants, U. S. D. A . 997 

footand-moutli disease. 695 

for mutton, U. S. D. A. 381 

forage crops for. 184 

growth us affected hy composition 

of milk. 670 

industry of Colorado, U. S. D. A- 972 

iu,iurie8 to forests and irrigation 

works. 748 

manual . 381 

4 . manuri\ analyses, Minn. 831 

value. 229 

metabolism experiments. 772 

multiple adenom fonnulion in 1 iings. 289 

of Hungary. 381 

pasturing on alfalfa, Colo. 378 

poisoning by deadly nightshade .... 495 

I*ratia erecta . 120 

pox in Montana. 1092 

notes. 708 

TJ. S. D. A. 995 

prevention. 895 

studies. 88 

wool as source of infection. 895 

scab mite, notes, Colo. 870 

4 


Pago. 


Shesfp soob mite, remediM... 191 

notes, TJ. S. D. A . 986 

quarantine regulations in 

Montana. 1081 

treatment. 683,896 

toxio substances produced by intes¬ 
tinal worms. 887 

Shooting stars, IT. S. D. A. 281 

Short-eared owl, feeding habits. 428 

Shorthorn cattle, notes, U. S. D. A. 968 

Shrub cuttings, season for planting. 51 

Shrubs, ornamental, pmning. 50,858 

varieties. 658 

Russian, tests, Iowa. 647 

Silage, analyses. 881 

Conn. Storrs. 662 

Mo. 971 

K.J. 777 

digestibility, Maas. Hatch. 566 

for horses, Va. 188 

and pigs, IT. D. A. 600 

management. 576 

inanufaotnre hy stack method. 1076 

Silica, fnnetion in plants. 821 

standards for determination of tur¬ 
bidity . 818 

Silicate of potash, analyses, Conn. State_ 710 

Silk cocoon fungus, notes. 67 

Silkworm cocoons as affected by diminution 

of heat. 65 

as affeoted by external 

conditions. 870 

properties. 178 

eggs, hibernation. 870 

respiratory products daring 

iuoubation. 870 

growth as affected by the spec¬ 
trum. 908 

new bacterial disease. 870 

parasite in China. 561 

Silo, stave, construction, N. Y. Cornell. 294 

U. S. D. A. 599 

Kilpha spp. affecting sugar beets. 1057 

Silvaivut nirinamenais, notes, IT. S. D. A- 952 

Silver preparation of Creild for diagnosing 

glanders. 495 

*' Silverware, analyses, Idaho. 814 

Simmenthaler cattle, notes, IT. 8. D. A. 988 

Slmondsia paradoxa^ notes. 697 

JSimuliunt peettarum, notes. Miss. 272 

HinapiM ai'venaia, notes. 461 

Sijthonophora aven(r, notes. 765 

Mont. 266 


oeri*a{M, notes. 765 

granaria, notes. 765 

Sirex gigas, Tkoteti . 168,562 

juvenevs, notes. 168 

Simp, analyses.510,705 

C»onn. State. 770 

Minn. 883 

determination of water. 905 

making experiments, Ala. College... 292 

Sitamon, notes, U. S. D. A. 428 

Sitodrepa panioea, notes, U. S. D. A. 472 

Sitotroga cerealeUa^ remedies. ^1 

Skim milk, analyses, Minn.2. 888 
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Mm milk, fteamated, tar oowi. 86 

foo^ value. 478 

for oalvet and pigs. 490 

ohiokens, Ind. 277 

pigs, IfasB. Hatch. 670 

firom Swedish oreameriea, analy- 

•es. 680 

methods of testing. 1085 

pasteurised vs. raw for calves, 

Gan. 606 

vs. whey for pigs. 71 

Sky, blue color. 120,823 

tr.8.D.A. 222 

Skylark, notes, U. 8. D. A. 42 i 

Slag. (See Pliosphatic slag.) 

Slaughterhouses, municipal ownership- 591 

Slime molds of North America. 515 

“ Slimy ” bread, notes. 882 

Biippoiy callalu, analyses. 249 

Sludge, aualyses, Mass. Hatch. 1026 

Slug, gray field.. •. 371 

Slugs, remedies. 658 

Smallpox of potatoes. 048 

Smart, J. H., services to agricultural edu¬ 
cation . 1001 

Smerinthua oeellatua, no tes. 767 

Smoke and fumes, invisible Injury by. 910 

Snu t (See alto Barley, Com, Oats, Bye, 
Wheat.) 

as causo of contagions abortion. 495 

spores, injury to animals. 91 

SmpnthuruM notes. 706 

Snails atfectiug hops. 476 

Snap<lragon, eradication, Wis. 749 

Snout beetle, imbricated, U. S. D. A. 364 

lieetles, new group. 767 

Snow and rain gauge, Marvin's, U. S. I). A. 127 

measureniouts, IT. S. U. A. 127 

rollers, IT. S. I). A. 222 

teinperatureH, If. S. P A. 222 

“tornadoes,” XT. S. I). A. 430 

Snow fall and forests, U. S. I). A. 221 

Snow-ou-tho-mountaJii, notes, Okla . 354 

Soap as a disinfectant. 998 

mixtures and cojijmr fungicides, com¬ 
bination . 1060 

Society for the Promotion of Agricultural 

Science, meeting. 1099 

Sociology and irrigation. 195 

Soda lime for determining carbon dioxid... 213 

substitution for potash. 35 

11.1. 915 

value as a fertilizer, B. 1. 014 

Soda-water sirups, examination. 970 

Sodium carbonate. (See also Carbonate of 
soda.) 

efiects on animal body .. 0^2 

chlorate, effect on eleavage of pro¬ 
tein . 483 

chlorid solutions, measurement of 

osmotic pressure. 419 

determination. 417 

dioxid in studying the respiratory 

function. 79 

nitrate, studios. 381 

oxalate for staudardising solutions. 22 
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Sodium perchlorate content of oodlum nl* 

trate. 528 

in sodium nitrate, de¬ 
termination. 110 

rOle in plants. 618 

salts, acid, ofiSsot on Lupinue albtu. llOt) 

Soil and rain, eflbet on forage planta. 82 

as affected by forest clearing and cul¬ 
tivation, U. S. P. A. 127 

bacillus resembling Bacillus megathe¬ 
rium . 715 

bacteria, distribution. 218 

effei't on growth of typhus 

bacilli. 308 

studies. 827,917,1099 

between rows of castor beaus, ash 

analyses, Okla. 277 

ferments, dissemination. 227 

oxidation of ammonia. 212 

grains, detemiiiiatiou of efiective diam¬ 
eter, Wis. 524 

ira))ortauce in determining rate 

of flow of liquids. 518 

infusions, etfect on the development of 

roots . 623 

moistun^ as affected by— 

mulches, Wis. 622 

inulcliing aud watering. 049 

salta. 716 

tillage, Can . 625 

Mlob. 40 

Wis. 620 

moisture, conservation, Kans. 432 

determination, N. Pak. 325 

in relation to <*ioi>8 and cli¬ 
matic conditions. 129 

observations . 228,622 

N.Dak. 823 

studios, Kans. 498 

study, geological siguihc once. 627 

survey, method of making. 623 

t<'stH, Mass Hatch. 529 

reliability, K. 1. 914 

with oats, Conn. Btorrs. 836 

transformation of nitrates. 331 

water, evaporation, Colo. 324 

N. Dak. 326 

studies of phosphorii* acid. 821 

Soiling crops for cows. 587 

N.J. 783 

Soils, acid, liming, Tl.1. 915 

acidity, determination. 1003 

at^raiinn . 526 

alkali, analyses. 823 

forage plants for, U. S. I). A. -. 423 

for sugar beets, IT. S. P. A. 290 

of Montana. 223 

plants for, P. S. D. A. 307 

aualyses. 228,314, 

828,526,538, 718, 823,824,842,916 

Can. 827 

Mass. Hatch. 628,1026 

Minn. 1018 

N.Dak. 224,226 

Nebr . 840 

Nev. 188 
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aritlM. 717 

artificial, ofaangea of phyaical prop- 

erUen . 604 

aa afllaoted by ooltlTation. 82 

oaltwater. 826 

Mdoareona, aae of amxooniaoal liartili* 

aera. 880 

ohomiatry. 418 

oompoaition aa related to color of daf- 

fodila. 818 

oonaenratioii of water in. 010 

oorrOapondence of analyaea and for* 

tUity. 228 

onltlvated, determination of available 
pboaphorlo acid, Maaa. 

Hatch. 608 

loaa of plant food. 184 

cultivation and manuring aa related to 

phyaioal properties. 806 

culture, Campbell method, Colo. 880 

dally heat exchange. 188 

determination of available oonatitu- 

enta . 181 

calcium carbonate. 23 

carbon dioxid. 508 

olay. 008 

moisture, Can. 625 

phosphoric acid ... 605, 
607,608 

plant food, Minu.. 1010 
salt content, U.S. 

D.A. 826 

• soluble mineral 

matter. 181 

disinfection for anthrax . 894 

distribution and biological importance 

of furfuroids. 818 

effect on fat content of rape seed. 141 

propagation of smut, Ohio.. 257 

structure of plants. 616 

exhaustion in Egypt. 437 

fertility and humates. 228 

humus. 1099 

os affected by fertilizers. 331 

wheat farming 1099 
related to analysis . 

determination. 1022 

maintenance. 1036 

studies. 130 

fertilizer constituents, aasimilability. 188 

requirements. 442 

for artificial cultures. 514 

roses, analyses. 625 

humus content as affected by lime ... 824 

improvement with velvet beans and 

oowpeas, Ala. College. 232 

inoculation experiments. 818 

Me. 908 

in Red River Valley, temperature and 

moisture, (J. S. D. A. 819 

lime requirements. 1003 

management. 134 

marsh, as affected by animal manures. 627 

mechanical condition, effect on let¬ 
tuce, Mass. Hatch. 562 


treotO. 

in S^nukce. 118 

■tadylng, tventise. 821 

testing..,'.. tm 

moistened, determination of heat evo¬ 
lution. tm 

moisture content. 180 

moor, grasses for. 48 

of Westphalia. 184 

movement and retention of water, 

tr.S.D.A. 484 

of water. 286 

new method of meohanical analysis, 

Wis. 588 

oocurrenoe of barium. 618 

of Cape of Good Hope, analyses. 888, 

^ 828,824,1028 

Dorset, analyses. 827 

Essex, analyses. 828 

Hawaii, available ferti]|ity. 507 

Kongo, analyses. 626 

Lodi, studies. 184 

Minnesota, analyses. 1021 

Mississippi, capabitities, U.S. D.A. 897 

textnre. 828 

Korth German flat lands, studies.. 484 

Oklahoma, studies. 433 

Pecos V alley, studies, IT. S. D. A .. 012 

Prussian flat lands, studies. 486 

Red River Valley,analyses, N.Dak. 226 

Rhein-Hessen, analyses. 826 

Rhode Island, lime requirements.. 918 

Russia, bibliography. 82 

Salt River Valley, analyses, Ariz.. 213 

Sfto Paulo, analyses. 916 

Siberia, analyses. 1022 

optimum content of phosphoric acid. 622 
percentage of precipitation penetra¬ 
ting. 617 

phosphates as affected by acid solu¬ 
tions . 131 

phospboiic acid content. 228 

preparation fur spring grain. Can.... 030 

prodnctiv^oness as affected by culti¬ 
vation. 648 

related to climatic 
conditions ... 1022 

science. 434 

solubility of phosphoric acid at differ 

eiit depths. 822 

soluble mineral matter, U. S. D. A- 434 

sterilization for hothouse pests. 861 

studies. 130,484 

temperature. 223,434 

N.Dak. 823 

IT.S.D.A. 325 

Wyo. 1022 

temperature as affected by- 

mulching and watering. 649 

temperature of water applied, 

Wis. 641 

temperature at different depths. 819 

treatise. 188 

treatment, Ohio. ar* 

utilization of fertUieing cenatituenta. 288 
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4rtMtin< 214 

JSMamtm car M ^ mn ^ aotea, lov«. 651 

tour^ Okla. 354 

Msr eeiipBe of May 28, IMO, U. S. D. A,... 621 

halo, U. S. D. A. 222 

radiatUm, «flS»ot <m growth of plants. 207 

stadioa. 819 

BoUda in milk and batter, determination... 905 

Somatoplasm as affected by grafting. 840 

Soot, analyses, Mass. Hatch . 1026 

of soft coal, analyses, Minn. 821 

*‘8orbose bacteria,** a^on on aldehydes. . 125 

Sorbose, biocheroic productiou. 124 

Sorghnm, analyses, Minn. 883 

Okla. 277 

blading cane, Del. 142 

blight, notes. 465,949 

determination of available sugar, 

Del. 142 

improvement, U. 8. D. A. 296 

notes,*Miob. 1037 

simp, manufacture, IT. S. D. A. 298 

varieties, Del. 142 

Mich. 43 

developed by the Divi¬ 
sion of Chemistry, 

D.S. D.A. 319 

Sorrel, notes, Vt. 354 

Sounds, measuring and photographing, 

U. S. D. A. 430,622 

Soups, canned, analyses. Conn. State. 769 


Soath Carolina College, notes. 298,1000,1098 

Station, fliianoial statement 1096 
notes.. 298,.800,1000,1098 


Bows and pigs at farrowing time, U. S. D. A. 397 

Sows* milk, distribution of galaotase, Wis 580 

Soy bean as a feeding stuff, U. S. D. A. 307 

affected by nitrogenous fertili¬ 
sers, Conn. Storrs. 837 

culture, Hans. 733,927 

experiments, Can. 833 

fodder, analyses, Conn. Storrs- 882 

digestibility, Coim. Storrs 874 

forage, analyses, Can . 873 

beaus, analyses. Conn. Storrs. 883 

N.J. 777 

Sparrow, chipping, feeding habits. 712 

Dnglish notes. 42K 

U.S. D. A. 426 

Sparrows, tree. 428 

Sjiavin, notes. 291 

Spaying cows. 789 

effect on milk production. 88,696 

Spectrum, effect on coloration of plant tis¬ 
sues. 907 

growth of silkworms. 908 

Spelt in Virginia. 1087 

notes, N. Dak. 882 

wheat, analyses, Minn. 883 

Spvrmophagua jicctoraiu^ notes, D. S D. A.. 470 

Spermophilua mfeaeenat fighting with bac¬ 
teria. 711 

SphttcOoma ampsKnum, causing grape an- 

thracnose. 861 

notes.....59 


Page. 


JSfphairMn /rapwrim, notes. 161 

Spbmritidm, monograph. 562 

Sphofr^HUba coceophUn-^ 

for San Joed soale, Ala. CbUegs. 1042 

HI. 654 

K.J. 761 

notes, Ohio. 266 

Sph€Broihsea mali, notes. 260 

Sphinof eatalpcp^ notes, IT. S. D. A . 952 

Spice by-products, analyses, Conn. State. 769 

Spices, detection of adulteration. 510 

ground, analyses, Conn. State_ 769 

pure, analyses, Conn. State. 760 

Spider bites and ** kissing bugs '*. 561 

SpUoaoma virginiea, notes, D. S. D. A... 471,952 
Spinach, fertiliser experiments, Hass. 

Hatch . 548 

flea-beetle, notes, IJ. B. D. A... 365 

notes, Ariz. 830 

shading, N.J.f. 789,752 

spraying, H.J. 752 

Spirma, glucoslds and enzym in. 715 

Spirillam disease of geese, cause. 589 

Spirits, detection of caramel. 312 

mannal of analysis. 618 

JSpiroptera atrnngylxna, notes. 697 

Splenic fever bacillus, biology. 92 

studies. 103 

Spore formation in Dtxnatium puUulana .. 122,822 
JSporotriehum fflobuKferum^ in combating in- 

BC»CtB. 650 

thermal death 

point. 422 

paraaitieum, notes. 857 

Spray calendar. 275,478 

Maes. Hatch. 174 

Mich. 274 

N. C . 659 

Ohio. 274 

Spraying apparatus- 

description and use. 278 

Ill. 258 

Me. 262 

B. I. 262 

improved forms, Wis. 560 

new, IJ. S. D. A . 269 

notes, Ill. 654 

tests. 959 

Conn. State . 768 

Spraying beans, N J. 761 

cucumbers, N. Y. State. 257,270 

currants, Wis . 160 

for apple scab, Ill. 268 

codling moth, Ill. 258 

leaf curl. Mu h. 252 

San J 086 scale, H. »T. 760 

scale insects. 274 

shot-hole effect on Prunus... 757 

spring cankerworm, N. Y. 

State. 171 

instructions . 278 

manual. 871 

melons, N. Y. State. 270 

orchards. 167 

pears. 268 

peas,N.J. 762 
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8pr»ylng toniAtoM, N. J. 7i2 

wild mustard. 1&9 

Spring water, analyses, Vt. 326 

Spruce aphis, notes. 5^ 

Douglas, in northern Oregon. 456 

European, analyses of seeds. Ill 

composition of seeds.... Ill 

* insects affecting, bibliography. W. 

Va. 475 

nati\*e, for avenue planting, Can . ■. 652 

red rot, notes. 759 

Kooky Mountain, notes, Can. 655 

Spurry, notes, N. Dak. 389 

Squash bug, common, notes, IT. S. D. A. 363 

homed, notes, Ga. 864 

U.S.D.A. 863 

ladybird, notes. Conn. State. 762 

U.S.D.A. 362 

seeds as affected by anesthetics- 1056 

vine boA)r, notes, Ga. 864 

U.S.D.A. 863 

Squashes, notes, Ariz. 850 

temperature for germination .... 1056 

varieties, Can. 631 

8. Dak. 51 

Stable disinfection. 591,998 

Stables for cows. 489 

illumination, effect on eye diseases. 893 

Stall for cows. 286 

Standard cookery book. 380 

dairy feed, analyses, Conn. State -. 279 

Standardization of solutions. 22 

Standardized sacohatiraeier. 112 

Starch, const itution. 814 

i'ontont of corn os affected by stor¬ 
ing . 293 

potatoes as related to 

diseases. 255 

trees, variations. 28 

determination. 417 

digestion in plants. 321 

feed, anal,> ses, Conn. State. 279 

formation and dlsMbutiun in trees. 117 

of f urfurol from. 619 

nutritive value. 771 

refract Ive index of different kinds.. 511 

saccharification. 706, 715 

Starling, notes, U. S. D. A. 426 

Stars, heat radiation, IT. S. D. A. 819 

shooting, U. S. D. A. 221 

Starters, pure cult tire. 87 

Stassfurt salt deposits, formation. 704 

Statf^ontrul of contagious diseases. 591 

Stations. (AVe Experiment stations.) 

Statistics, agricultural, of foreign trade, 

U.S.D.A... 296 

Great Britain. 296 

meteorological, improvement, 

U.S.D.A. 127 

St. Augustine grass, notes, Ala. College ... 154 

Steam at low pressure for gretmhoiises. 155 

plow in Finland. 97 

France. 540 

vs. animal power foi* cuUivat ion. 1039 

Steel for framework of bam. 294 

track wagon roads, U. 8. D. A....... 197,498 




Steers, dehorning, Okie. 1690 

digestion experhnento, K^ns. 661 

Okla. 277 

feeding experiments. 480,776,670 

Can.. 664,874,675,670 

Minn. 175 

MiM. 1060 

Okla. 1060 

Utah. 663 

grazing on com and cowpeas, Ark.. 965 

metabolism experiments. 770 

winter feeding, Minn. 176 

Stems of plants, absorption of solutions.... 615 

SterigmatoeysUs nigra, development as af¬ 
fected b 3 ' deleterious agents.. 910 

Sterili ty of cattle, causes. 289 

Sterilization for prevention of fool brood of 

bees, Mich. 61 

of dairy utensils... 188 

milk, studies. 898 

soil for hothouse pests. 861 

water by ozone.--133j 328,718 

with formalin,. 4^ 

Stiohoeooous badllarU on greenhonso plants. 906 

“Sticky” bread,cause, Wis. 566 

Stifl e j oint, chronic arthritis. 191 

Stilhum jiavidum, notes. 862 

Still heads for fractional flistillation. 511 

Stilton choese, manufacture. 285,490 

St. Lucie grass, notes, Ala. College. 154 

Stoat, notes. U. S. 1). A. 426 

Stock and scion, reciprocal influence. 240,345,850 
feeding as related to beet-sugar in¬ 
dustry . 685 

in Korth Carolina. 497 

rational, K. C. 488 

food, analyses, Conn. State. 279 

plants poisonous to. 1057 

raising and dairying, manual.. 86 

Stockmen, books fur. 990 

Stocks for Montana, notes. 261 

liardiness in 1 o wa. 252 

raodiflcatifin of scion. 152 

of apple, influence on top . 51 

atom aphis grajfi, notes . 657 

Stomata as affected by vapors. 115 

observations. 114 

w ax stopped. 116 

Stone limits, food value, U. S. D. A. 599 

lime, valuation. 528 

splitting of ]>each€«. 262 

Storage battery for electrical recording In¬ 
struments, U. S. D. A. 620 

reservoirs. 195 

as affected by forests.... 1062 

Storm centers in the Paciflo, U. S. D. A . 222 

of June 28, 1897, In France. 31 

signals on Great Lakes, U. S. D A... 127 

Storms, cyclonic, U. S. D. A. 420 

local, following river valleys, U. S. 

D.A. 620 

StraA\ manure analyses . 626 

\ s marsh hay for stivers, Can. 876 

peat ns litter. 438 

shavings as bedding. 071 

Straw berries, analyses.^ 10l6 
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Stmwberrtos I^Uiba... 

«ttt«amio«ldiffBt«Boes,lCoBt. S47 
oiutikX 6 «xp 0 rl»eat»*Obio.... 150 

in pots. 1040 

ttffeot of fro«t ondiffemnt vari- 

etiea,M<mt. 246 

nmoving miinen... 247 

evolution. 52 

fertiliser experiments. 1080 

Mass. 

Hstoh 548 

K.J... 788 

fertilisers for. 744 

hiU vs. matted row onlture, 

N.J. 786 

irrigation.. 1089 

maintaining produotiveness, 

Mont. 246 

manual. 852 

morphology, Wia. 544 

notes, S.C. 1047 

pollination experiments, Mont 1046 

preservatives for exhibition 

purposes, Can. 649 

rapid propagation. 448 

relation of frost to crop, U. S. 

D. A. 819 

renewal of beds. 154 

varieties. 251,253,352,650 

Ala. Canebrake. 251 

Can . 547,644,844,850 

Mass Hatch. 544 

Mich. 50,163,252,031 

Mont. 1046 

H.J. 736 

Ohio. 160 

Pa. 462 

Va. 851 

Wls. 160 

Strawberry crown borer, notes, Ky. 170 

leaf blight, notes. 281 

Colo. 814 

Ky. 170 

roller, remedies, H. J. 761 

spot, notes. 760 

raspberry, notes, Mass. Hatch . 544 

Mich. 60,262 

Wis. 150 

Streams, measurement.106,106 

small, in landscape gardening .... 660 

Street sweepings, analyses. 626 

Conn. State. 719 

Streets, effect of sprinkling on development 

of bacteria. 287 

Streptothrix caproe, n. sp. 797 

StrigidfB, feeding habits. 425 

Btrongylus capillarU lung-worm disease of 

goats. 191 

affecting rabbits....... 712 

Strychnin, effect on tetanus. 192 

Sinbble, plowing under for diseases of cere- 

aU. 176 

Subearth ducts, construction. 490 

Subirrigation, effect on lettuce diseases, 

Mass. Hatch. 552 

forlsttuoerot361 


Page. 

Snbirrlgatkm of grapes by brush ditches.. 458 


Subsoil plows, Traoh... 586 

SubsoUers, draft, Mich. 96 

Sttbsoiling for osreals and root crops, Wyo. 1086 

of cotton, Ala. College. 189 

on light sandy soil, Ark. 844 

Subterranean organs of Compositee. 121 

Sob watering in greenhouses. 50 

radishes. Me. 929 

Sucr<me*oil meal, analyses. Me. 879 

Sucrose determination. 811 

inversion by different acids. 20 

Sucrose, rotation as afifocted by temperature 311 
Sugar, analyses, Minn . 

as a nutrient. 184 

food. 481,777,1076 

U.8D.A. 278 

beet crop of Sweden. 788 

leaf scorch, H. Y. State. 1058 

spot and seed disease. 468 

treatment, N. Y. Cor* 

neU. 168 

pulp, ensiled, oontaining lactic* 

acid bacteria . 714 

nutritive value. 1076 

effect on butter. 781 

for cattle and sheep. 587 

Oreg. 1085 

ring scab, notes. 1061 

root rot, notes. 168 

treatment, H. Y. Cor¬ 
nell. 168 

scab, notes. 861 

N.Y Cornell. 163 

seed, analyses. 1056 

anatomy and physiology. 321 

distribution by 17. S. De¬ 
partment of Agrionl 

ture . 536 

production. 685 

testing. 1056 

Utah vs. foreign, Colo — 888 

soils, analyses. 638 

tops, analyses. 738 

preservation. 733 

beets, analyses. 241,340,536 

Ala. Canebrake. 241 

Ariz. 213,286 

Can .. 832 

Colo...'. 337,839 

Idaho. 340 

Ind. 286 

Kans. 286,927 

Ky. 814 

Md. 441 

Mo. 287 

K.Dak. 241 

N.Mex. 1035 

K.Y.ComeU. 288 

N. Y. State. 288 

Ohio. 142 

S. Dak.r. 143 

Utah. 441 

Vt. 318 

Wis. 148 

W. Va. 289 
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Sugar beeta, animal aneiiiliw. 712 

ataifaetad by beat aaed para- 

aiteai. MS 


idKMipborio teat- 

iUiaen. 640 

atfeaokad by Pkoma beUB . 166 

baaterialdiaeaae. 756,860 

oooperatiTe exporlmentB— 

Aria. 280 

Colo. 8W 

Idaho. 840 

Kans. 286 

Mo. 286 

K.Y. Cornell. 287 

N.T. State. 288 

Ohio. 142 

S. Dak. 142 

Utah. 441 

Wie. 148 

W. Va. 289 

coat of growing, Idaho. 340 

N. Y. Cor¬ 
nell. 237 

S.Dak. 143 

Wls. 148 

culture experiments.... 241,443,648 
Aria .... 833 

Nebr.... 889 

N.Y. Cor- 
nell.. 287 

K. Y. 

State.. 238 


in Arizona. 288 

Colorado. 337 

Indiana. 230 

South Dakota. 44 

Maryland. 441 

Michigan. 842 

Montana. 537 

Oregon . 1034 

depth of planting. Can. 63l 

development. 643 

diseases. 163, 

468,756,859,861,1057,1058,1061 
feeding value. 80 


iertilizer experiments . 188,337,643, 
734,842,843 
Nebr .. 839 

N.y.Cor 


nell. 237 

K. y. 

state . 238 

Wis .... 144 

W. Va .. 239 


formation of sugar. 321 

function of furfuroids. 821 

grafting. 834 

in Chile. 538 

Italy. 842 

the United States. 535 

injurious animals. 428 

insects affecting. 564,1057 

remedies. 564 

management. 535 

mannring on heavy soils. 843 

monograph.r- ^ 


feigarbeets,nedes,0.0.. k 

omalfcaBaomU.&ykA. m' 

msrtliyaefbWbi.. 

pbospbatlcftttlUserefor.. 9$ 

piMitiag at dlObaettt distances. 41 
production of aleohol firom.... 638 

purchase by sugar content— 848 

root syetem, If. Dak. 2i6 

samplingandanalyeia,iBetlioda 811 

aeed testa, Kebr. 889 

storing in warm and cold rooms 688 

time of planting, K. Mex. 1086 

transplanting, N. Mex. 1086 

▼arietiee. 448,842 

Can. 681 

Colo. 887 

Nebr. 886 

K.Mex...... 1086 

N.Y. State'. 288 

Okla. 1086 

Wls. 148 

vs. mangel-wuradis for cows. 

Can. 688 

yield aa affected by light. 443 

Sugar cane, affected by TyUnchm scondens. 759 

analyses, Aria. 218 

baoterium. 714 

breeding. 848 

chemical development. 

selection. 

constiinents. 146 

culture. 448,1088 

experiments. 784 

effect of arrowing or flowering 

on sugar oonteut. 146 

fertilizer experiments ... 734,840,841 

fertilizers for. 241 

grub pest remedies. 957 

Juice, abnormally high xudariza* 

tion. 906 

as affected by soil salts .. 146 

leaves as a feeding staff. 888 

plant lice. 66 

purchasing. 146 

scale lice, notes. 476 

seedlings, analyses. 648 

studies. 443 

tops, green, analyses. 75 

varieties. 643,840,841 


Sugar, determination. 806,419 

effect on muscle exhaustion. 67,1075 

nitrogen assimilation of 

legumes. 516 

food value.... 576 

formation from protein. 1076 

in bCets. 821 


flrom egg albnmen. 28 

in molasses teed, determination. 311 

nutrition of man and animals. 76 

production of energy. 184 

increase of oonsumption In the United 

States. 686 

industry and its requirements. 266 

invert, determination. 218 

maple, as affected by forest-tent oat- 
(I erpJllar,N. H.^ 



































































































'fili(|k3rdii’ scrwdKinii. 




Fa«e. 


pwgnr ■inp, ptwg<irea»d fl<w>r,Vt 818 

^exiylliyd^tin t«ht f<(tf. 705 

ptaoe i» dl8t. 1076 

r»iR^, for ooiro. 886 

I reducing and ioTertible in com- 

ottake. 004 

rotatory power. 112,811 

solutions, effect of snboixtaneons in¬ 
jections . 488 

Sugars, behavior and effect in the body — 971 

of cornstalks. 112 

preparation in puro state and sepa¬ 
ration . 906 

redncing, in rousts and wines, de¬ 
termination . 509 

Sulphate of ammonia. (See aU/o Ammo¬ 
nium sulphate.) 

analyses. Conn. State . 719 

La. 39 

N.J. 830 

K I. 917 

Tex.f. 438 

Sulphate of potash— 

analyses, Ky. 314 

La. 39 

Mass. Hatch . 1.3? 1026 

N..7. 830 

and magncMia, analyses. Conn. State ... 710 

Mass. Hatch 1020 

Snlpihur, nl>eeuce in cotton-seed oil. 019 

analyses, Idaho . 314 

and lime dip. 191 

content of urine in Judging dis¬ 
ease . 483 

determination m oiganic suh 

stances.311,813 

dip, experiments. 997 

for grapevines. 108 

potato scab, Hel. 468 

importance in plant growth. 721 

in organic substances, determina¬ 
tion. 813 

Snlphuric acnl, doterniination in piescuce of 

iron. 705 

ofToct on color of meat - 279 

preparation of standard 

solutions. 310 

to check forniontntion ot 

urine. 229 

Sumac, adulteration. 22 

analysis. 22 

Sun H<*ald, notes. 173 

of chestnuts, notes. 302 

spots, H. S. D. A. 420 

relation to rainfall. 31 

Sunburn, notes, Aria. 254 

Snntiowers, analyses of seed, Idaho. 814 

culture in Russia. 644 

history. 454 

notes, Can. 833 

Okla. 354 

varieties, Ala. Cnnebrake. 251 

Can. 031 

Sunlight, effect on plants. 420 

Sunshine measured by selenium, U. S. D. A. 222 
Sflper|>bosphates, adulteration.• 104 

9145—No. 12-7 


Rage. 


Superphosphates, analyses, Oonn. State..«. 719 

La. 89 

Msos. Hatch... 189, 
628,1086 

N. J. 830 

R. 1. 917 

Tex. 438 

arsenio content. 881 

as preservative of barn¬ 
yard manure. 186,820 

determination. 112 

effect on sugar beets. 640 

nitrogenous and guano, 
analyses, Conn. State.. 710 

Susliks, remedies. 803,711 

Snsseriu for hog cholera. 096,896 

S^oainsonia galegifolia^ poisonous to stock. 1067 

Swedish turnips, club root, treatment. 261 

depth of planting, Can... 631 

fertili7.er experiments. 888,1027 

tor sheep. 1071 

varieties. Can. 638 

Sweet clover, yellow, for green manure, Arls 833 

com, analyses, N. J. 737 

double cropping with beans, 

N. J. 737 

fertilizer experiments, H. J.. 446,737 
fodder, analyses. Conn. Storrs. 882 

digestibility, Conn. 

Storrs. 874 

forcing, N. H. 146 

C. S. I). A. 699 

notes, Arlz. 830 

susceptibility of varieties to 
Pseudomonas stewarti, N. J 751 

susceptibility of varieties to 

smut, N. J. 751 

varieties. 412 

Mich. 230 

peas in Canada. 1010 

varieties. 451 

potato diseases, treatment, Md. 260 

fioa lieotle, remedies, M d.. - - 02 

jdume moth, notes, Md. 02 

root borer, remoilios, Md .... 02 

rot, treatment, !N.t). 753 

pot.itoos, fertilizer exiieriments, Alu 

Tnskegeo. 140 

fertilizer oxpornnent h, N.J 440 

Swine dirtoiisf m iii Ts’ew York. 402 

infectious, in Massachusetts 1087 

treatment . 69 i 

Del. 189 

fever in Js’cw Zealand. ... 997 

notes. 190,005 

IT S. D. A. 995 

origin of infection. 097 

partial paralysis and cniipling. 097 

plague and hog < holer,!, distinguish¬ 
ing . 096 

tuberculosis, differential 

diagnosis . 1091 

baf illiiH, description. 402 

retention of viru¬ 
lence in niiik,17. S. 

. D. A. 979 
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Swine pU«;itfi,dyr«reatlal SlifikMiitt H. S. 

©.A. m 

etiologioal stndiM.*. 797 

enperinente with blood ee* 

mm. 096 

in Kocway. 699 

notes. 200.793,895 

semm treatment. 93 

XT.S.D.A... 89 

studies. 91,101.580 

subcutaneous Inoculation.... 594 

treatment, U. S. B. A. 097 

sepiioiemia, etiological studios ... 797 

Swiss cattle, brown, notes, (J. S. B A — 983 

Sycamore leaf spot, notes. 759 

leares, transportation of plant 

food . 910 

Sycamores adocted by QloBOtporium nerv% 

aequum . 759 

Sylviculture, ririnciples. 1050 

Symbiotea/alia, bibliography. 764 

Symphytum (uperrimvm^ notes, 1^. C. 1032 

Byngamua laryngcua, n. sp , desci iption- 92 

Syntonlne, determination in peptic diges¬ 
tion . 971 

Syatena blanda, notes, U. S. B A. 471 

/rontalia^ notes, F. S. B. A . 952 

tainiata, notes, U. S. B. A. 471 

hlanda, notes,F. S. B. A.. 052 

Taehina ruatiea, jiarasite on silkworms — 561 

Ta^mnsis nodular, differential diagnosis, 

F. S B. A . 986 

Toania ccenura in the calf. 289 

Jlmbriata, notes, Kans. 498 

Tfriilidff', olassilication . 429 

Tamarack, analyses, Tdaho. 314 

Tan bark beetle, notes, F S I) A . 054 

Tankage, anal> see, Conn State. 710 

La. 39 

Mass. Ilateh . 528 

Minn. 831 

N.J. 830 

It I. 917 

Tev. 438 

Tanymecua indteua aflecting wheat. 1062 

Tapeworm, 1 ringe<l, Kans. 498 

m slieep in Montana. 1092 

Tarred ))aper bands tor insects. 175 

Taraonf^nvs ananas, n. sp , not<‘S. 257 

Tartaric acid color reactions. 510 

invei ting power on sucrose 20 

Tea, adulteration, N. C. 971 

analyses. 548 

Conn. State. 769 

Idaho. 314 

as a food protector. 970 

blight, notes. 469,048 

blights, treatment. 172 

bush, insects aflecting. 273 

culture in South Carolina, F. S. B. A . 741 

southern India. 452 

manual. 1048 

factory, description, F. S. B. A . 742 

lertihzer experiments. 1048 

insects affbctiug. 1062 


Tea pe«t,aeir»iBe«#a ... 

peeta, studies... W 

Telegtftpb^, weather, hktory,,t7.8»B. A., k. Ill 
Temperature as aflbeted by Ibt e et ulearlag 
and cuitffatlaB, V. 8, 

B.A. m 

related to altttade. M 

at BUtimora, ICd., F. 6. B. A. m 
ohanges, effect on luoremeiits 

of ground water.. 517 

effect oa bees... 171 

cheese ripening. 480 

germination of seeds 156 
respiration of plants 421,610 
rotation of sucrose.. 811 

seeds....-,. 54,865 

forecasts, F. S. B. A. 127 

in Alaska, F. S. B. A. 621 

Nicaragua, F. & B. A . 480 

sunshine, F. S. B. A. 620 

intermittent, effect on germi¬ 
nation. if. . 856 

low, effect on insects. 562 

minimum, on mountain peaks, 

F.S.B.A. 621 

new method oi^ measuring .. 511 

of insects. 556 

plants, notes. 816 

reports, telegrapblng to sec¬ 
tion centers, U. B. B. A. 127 

sensible, F. B B. A . 221 

variations in free atmosphere. 517 

vertical gradations,U.S.D. A 222,621 

Tendons, constituents. 1100 

Tenebroidea mauritanicua^ notes, F. S. B. A. 062 

Tennessee pbospliate rock, analyses, La_ 39 

Station, notes. 09,298,499,800,809 

Fni% crsity, notes .. 208,899 

Tent caterpillar— 

American, notes, N H. 160 

destmotion by birds, F. S. B. A. 953 

forest, destruction by birds, F. S. B. A . 053 

notes, N.H. 160,269 

predaceous enemies, N. Y. State. 866 

remedies, N. T. Cornell. 868 

N Y. State. 866 

notes . 370,967,1064 

Can . 657,863 

remedies. 558 

Teosinto analyses, Okla . 277 

Tephritca psidii^ n. sp., notes. 273 

tryoni, notes. 273,558,668,870,1066 

Ttrmca aoanthothorax, n. sp. 66 

mtlUeri,n. sp. 66 

ni£rar,n.8p. 66 

Termites, new, from Africa. 66 

Test papers, preuaration and use. 010 

Tetanol> sin, notes. 604 

Tetanus, differential diagnosis, F. 8. B. A .. 985 

etiology. 694 

notes. 91 

Bel. 189 

iraison, modlfloation... 286 

remedies. 288,692 

Va. 190 
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hi||1iiiJ^9i|il«.^..,. 9^ 

Tlrn% by bltfuesn.. M5 

fl i | i ’<i n < i»r»<ilm<> ttotet.p........ 657 

MMlaM, np^ 172 

tokirinf, noitap. 174 

Tw Cmetge, notes. . 100,298,4M, 800 

<bw, Mplogy. 796 

oonlkol in Kodrth OaroUxiA. 598 

dipping •gymrimente. 285 

Okla.... 391 

daratioaofimmvmity. 1088 

ImumiiMtloii experimeade... 1086 

iabeHtanoe of immunity. 1086 

inoonlation experlmentB. 796 

Okla. 891 

U. S. 

D.A 991 

luTestigations, Mo. 988 

notOB. 901,995 

€)el. 189 

Nebr. 308 

Okla. 1091 

oTganiam, ilifTerential diagno¬ 
sis, p.S. D.A. 985 

regulations in Uruguay, IT. S. 

D. A. 997 

studies.02,192 

ticks as affected by low tem¬ 
peratures. 1087 

method of acquiring vir¬ 
ulence. 1087 

transmission by insects. 006 

treatment. 494 

Station, dnanciai statement. 1090 

notes. 99,298,499,800 

Tfaebns irrigation commissioii, rejmrt. 305 

Thein, effect on excretion of alkali in urine 778 

Thermometer holder. 288 

Thermometers for dairies, Can. 680 

sluggishness, U. S. D. A... 619 

Thermostats, thormoregulator. 420 

Theses, abstracts, U. S. D. A. 222 

Thistle, Canada, eradication. 462 

Wls. 740 

in IJew Zealand. 858 

Hussian, disappearance. 858 

eradication, WIs. 749 

notes, Nebr... 315 

Wash. 1056 

sow, eradication, Wis. 749 

Thomas slag. (See rhosphatlo slag.) 

Thorictidie, monograph. 662 

Thoeea eervina affecting tea. 1062 

divergent affecting tea. lOW 

Thripe csrealum, remedies. 059 

eommunie affecting peas. 1068 

phyeopue affecting peas. 1066 

tdbaeif notes, Mich. 954 

n.S.D.A. 472,052 

Thrush, black, notes, U. S. D. A. 426 

Thunder, air currents in, IT. fcJ. D. A. 620 

predictions, U. 8.D. A.... 429 

Thunderstorms, automatic records, U, S. 


• 680 




Thunderstonaa, notes,UA .. 819 

of Augnst 2, 1199, t7. 8. 

D. A. 689 

oetidetUalit eiwangeriwM^ not«s,Can. 855 

TkyridepUryx boitduraH^ notes. 656 

9]^9fnere^ormit, notes, tJ. 8. 

D.A. 968 

htrriehii^ notes. 658 

Atthnert, notes. 658 

Tbysanoptera, notes. 370 

Tick fever in the southern English colonies. 796 

prevention. 280,695 

of domestic fowls. 291 

Ticks and *' louping-ill ”. 598 

notes. 760 

Tillage, early vs. late spring, eflbet on soil 

moisture, Wis. 520 

effect on soil moisture, Mich. 40 

TUletia ourtes, notes. 861 

corona, notes, 8.0... 463 

/vtem, notes, Ohio. 161 

horrida, notes, S. C. 464 

lasvis, notes. 381 

tritiei, notes, Ohio. 161 

TiUotia, studies. 1099 

Timber, Ceylon, meobanical tests. 942 

Insects affecting. 763 

physios, uork of the Division of 

Forestry. 1050 

tests of Prussian-grown woods- 458 

trees of Queensland. 458 

vulcanizing . 1052 

Time, decimal notation. 1076 

standard, U. S. D. A. 020 

Timothy, analyses. Conn. Storrs. 882 

Pa. 436 

breeding, notes. 220 

hay, analyses, Can. 873 

composition and fuel value, 

Mo. 1076 

notes, N. Dak. 839 

seed, viability. 158 

seeding, N. C. 1082 

Tinea granella, notes. 767 

Tiueidic, effect of leucocytes in metamor¬ 
phosis. 870 

Tipula affecting grasses. 1066 

TVpiiZa pratensts affecting cereals. 1057 

Tissues, normal emulsitieil, toxicity. 892 

Titmouse, great, notes, U. S. D. A. 426 

Toaddax, eradication, Wis. 749 

Toads, studies. 429 

Toadstools, poisonous. 121 

Tobacco as an insei'ticide. 66 

assimilation of soil chlorin. 182 

bam,use of artificial beat. Conn. 

State. 780 

bams, plans and specifications, 

U.S.D.A. 726 

bud worms, remedies, U. S. D. A .. 471 

bug, new, remedies, U. S. D. A- 471 

*' calico, ” disease, Conn. State. 755 

cigar-leaf, culture in Florida, 

U.S.D.A . 726 

curing and fermenta¬ 
tion, U. S.D.A. 


727 
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Tobacco, oigor4oaf, tevpMmtafe ebaugos 
in formontation 

ir.S,D.A....,. 72» 

iradOi ro^airetaenta, 

tr.S.P.A.. 726 

climate adapted tO| XT. B. B. A. 480 

coat of production in Florida, 

TT.S.D.A. 727 

culture. 448 

experimenta. 830 

Can 833 

ill Mexico. 843 

l^cw Guinea. 146 

Rusaia. 341 

Spain. 848 

Tunia. 444 

West Indies. 644 

cutworms, notes, U. S. D.A. 472 

decoction,preparation and u le.Me. 262 

(leteRiiination of nicotin. 22 

(lust, analyses, Mass. Hatch. 138 

effect on black peach aphis, 

Ohio. 472 

experiments in curinj^and ferment- 

ini', Conn. State 730 

summary. 540 

extract by-prtMluct, ana]> som, Ky . 314 

fermentation. 341 

in bulk, Conn State. 730 

fermented, efflorescence. 616 

lertilirer experiments. 024 

fiea-bcotle, notes, U. S. D. A. 365 

reroeilieH, XT S. I). A 471 

growiuff under shade sheds, U. S. 

I). A. 727 

horn worms,remedies, U. S. P. A. 471 

industry in ('Jiilo. 538 

insects aflecting. 871 

in\estigationH in llnssia. 45 

leaf miner, notes, IT. S. D. A.. .. 472 

Hiittlity as affected byfertill/ers 92t 

light IS hop\,\ seed. 644 

loss of water in curing, C<mn. State 730 

mosaic disease, notes. 362 

Conn. State.. 750 

studies 107,'358,3.50 
native, as a weed in New /ealund 858 

nematode, treatment. 711 

smoke, chemical studies. 610 

spot disease, Conn. State. 756 

“ siKittiiig.” Conn. State. 755 

sprayed ith arsenic,anal^ s(>s, 314 

stalk worm, notes, IT. S. 1). A. 95 5 

stems, analyses, Conn. State ... 710 

tlirips on carnations, remedies ... 1005 

varieties. 8’t‘) 

Can. 83.1 

Virginia, in Brasil. 644 

waste, analyses. 627 

worm, notes, Md. 62 

wTappor leaf, in Now England. 027 

**Toile’ disease, studies. 300 

Tomato baetcriosis, notes. 861 

blight, treatment, N. J. 752 

diseases, Mass. Hatch. 552 

downy mildew, prevention. 239 


... 

/ hyMls«4e^Mk>piiie»t;. HW - 

^' Tomatoes, analjte% Mitttt.. Ip 

, double evoppiag'Wftb peae, K* . 791 

/ dwarf, culture. 451 

fertiliser oxperimeale, Hate. 

/ Hatch 548 

f K.J. 445,738 

^ r / forcing. 1889 

/ grafting o& peaches . 8S0 

/ y irrigatiou experiments, N. J*. 788 

liming, N.J. 788 

mulching, NT. J*...,.. 738 

y notes, Ariz. 850 

' planting at different dates, N. J.. 788 

« productiveness of early vs. late 

/ germinating seed, N.J. 788 

pruning, Mass. Hatc^. 552 

spraying experiments, N.J. 752 

thinning, Ark .. 243 

^ transplanting. Ark. 242 

/ varieties.!. 461 

^ Ala. Oanebrake. 251 

/ Can. 644,845 

^/. N.J. 738,762 

y S. Dak. 61 

< \ yields on old and new lauds, N.J. 753 

^ Tornado alarms unnecessary, TT. S. D. A_ 4'iO 

^ ^ atNewRichmond,Wj8.,F. B.D. A. 620 

^ fake, U. 8. D. A. 620 

' hurricane, and cyclone, U. S. D. A. 620 

' its force, XJ. S 1). A . 620 

j observations, IT. 8. D. A . 620 

phenomena, U. 8. D. A. 620 

■^/ photographs, spurious, 

U.S.D.A. 430,620 

I tracks, ancient, XT. S. D A. 620 

• /Tornadoes, characteristics, IT. S. D. A.429 

/ notes, r. 8. D. A. 432,819 

prediction, U S D. A . 429 

t f protection against. 821 

' I Torres niglitsbade, notes, ()k la. 354 

Tortoise lieotles, notes. 273 

d' remedies, Md. 62 

Tortrix ambUjuella, remedies. 871 

, dumefana, notes. 766 

■/ ylaphyriana, notes. 173 

paleana, notes. 765 

ribeana, notes. 766 

viKda/m, notes . 766 

> Toxiemic ba^moglobiumia of cattle. 894 

■ Toxicology, compendium . 112 

v/y of ricin. 496 

yi oxin and antitoxin mixtures, properties .. 890 

i Toxins, constitution. 890 

/ effect in digestive canal. 194 

/ on plants. 122 

in urine, determination. 23 

^Tropon residue for pigs. 483 

^Trama radiettf notes. 564 

Transmission of growth characteristios.... 010 

Transpiration of conifers and angiospemis. 110 

pUnts. 118,221,908 

Transplanting as affected by early root 
drowth,Wis. ^ 511 
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yliiii>iil,tf^ygft,Xrlg.^ . S95 

T Ooaa.8lMe.*. 7W 

Kaas... 997 

' He.. 998 

Mont. 1095 

K.Hex. 599 

IT.Y.Coroen. 896 

Tree bmnobae, letenUi cnuae of dirootion.. 319 

canker, calturee. 950 

onttinge, dkitrihutlon, Can. 855 

aeaaou for planting. 51 

planting. oooperatlTe work, U. S. D. A. 745. 

expeiimenta in Australia.... 1052 

root rot, notes. 469 

sparrows, notes. 428 

trunks, ohemioal physiology. 121 

Trees and shrubs at Canada Sxperlmental 

Farm. 042 

as aflfected by lightning. 1051,3052 

evergreen, haifty, in New England .. 747 

for restoration of mountain forests .. 455 

forest, as afFeoied by climate, Va ... 455 

cause of decay. 458 

stand as aifeoted by light.... 458 

fomiatiou and distribution of starclt 118 

frost injuries to. 5i5 

lYozen, treatment, Mich. 252 

growth, as nfiVctetl by distance of 

planting. 

gum flow. 


new method of watering. 

of Michigan, adaptability and rate of 

growth. 

Wyoming, description, Wyo. 


starch content. 


winter condition of reserve food sub 
stances.-. 


Tres Marias Islands, natural history, U. S. 

D. A. 

Tnbolium eori/umm, notes, U. 8. D, A- 

Tribuhu tfrre$tri$^ notes, Iowa. 

TriohiuaB, detection. 

infested pork, feeding experi¬ 
ments. 

Trichina inspector, manual. 

Trlohinoscope, description . 


TiVolium hyhndum. {See Clover, nliske.) 

incamatuin. (See Clover, crim¬ 
son.) 

praUihse. (See Clover, red.) 
repena, (See Clover, white.) 


iNrit 

TriMhun se9d, color vairiattsii in. . MM 

IWitaii4s eeVhr«i, notes... 1052 

loufifui, notes . 1052 

sttoosolsns, notes .... 717 

THiifewn apetia in Tirginia. 1087 

Tropical plants, animal and plant parasites 9A7 

TrofMm as food.. 1070 

residue for cows. 88 

Truck farming in Florida. 158 

Trucking in North Carolina. 497 

Trypeta ooiduso, notes. 656 

ludena, notes. 556 

muacBf n. sp. 273 

pomon^Ua^ notes. 278 

Tsetse-fly disease, studies. 02,192,602 

TuW formation, physiology. 710 

Tubercle bacilli growth on potato cultures. 604 

histogenesis. 92 

in beef, demonstration_ 794 

butter. A . 887 

milk, experiments in 

killing. 386 

retention of vir¬ 
ulence, U. 8. 

1). A. 080 

oleomargarine. 700 

locaiizatioti after inocula¬ 
tion into loft ventricle 604 

persistence in tlie nasal 
passages of the guinea 


455 

pig. 

894 

28 

phagocytosis . 

193 

1090 

studies. 

304 

748 

technique of pi eparation.. 

794 

458 

thermal death xmint in milk 

1091 

221 

bai'iliiiH group acid-proof bacteria 


454 

of . 

604 

.50 

Tuberdos loot, of legumes. 

25 


Tubeicnliii, iu*tillfial... 

494 

747 

as a diagnostic. 598,795,894 

53 

composition. 

791 

&52 

determination of values. 

92 

28 

exiietirocnts . 89,02,285 

458 

N. J. 

nature of eflect ou tulieroulosis 

791 

117 

b cilluB. 

92 

498 

period daring which potency 


220 

is maintained . 

89 


preparation and use, U. S. I).A. 

400 

428 

tests. 103,005,1080,1002 

952 

Can. 

894 

661 

Del. 

180 

290 

Mo. 

987 


Utah. 

1091 

707 

in Victoria . 

695 

594 

practical value. 
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tempeiraitiizes for germination 


680 
;682 
955,957 
. 862 
264 
965 

. 862 
78 

. 771 

444 

.al056 


W l by dl iSi il i iMt S itkois ,. ^ oiit 

tillMtuc*. lii 

vuri6li66..49k9tt,94l,6ll,M»M 

Aria. 614 

Oslo. 919 

Ky. m 

l£d. 469 

Mieh. 49,2697 

Minn. 689 

N.C. tm 

M.Dak. m 


OUa. 1096 

Pa,. 791 

viability.T.. I5S 

vs. barley ibr pigs... 69 

rye bread.... 189 

whole - wheat bread, dietetic 

value. 678 

water absorption of seed. 1056 

winter, biology. 28 

conversion to summer 

wheat. 1086 

varieties, Can. 628,688 

Wheats, msoaroni, iu Australia. 481 

rast-resistant. 444 

U.aD.A. 469 

Whey, analyses, Vt. 819 

vs. skim milk for pigs.. 71 

White grubs affecting sugar beets.. 1057 

remedies. 174 

Nile Biver, value to Egypt. 826 

rot, notes. 179 

Wiborgh phosphate. 280 

Wild'Cherry leaves, poisoning by,XT. S. D.A. 699 

Willow aphis, remedies. 656 

basket culture experiments. 458 

destroying ftingns, notes. 467 

trees, abnormal growths. 556 

WUlowB attacked by Olceo^porium salieis.. 1061 
Wind, amount of force utilised by windmills 129 

and the rain gauge, D, S. D. A. 819 

breaks, effect on evaporation, Colo 824 

dirootioD, vertical gradients, XT. S. 

D. A. 621 

effect on cstoh of rainfall, XT. S. 

D. A. 620,818 

force, as related to altitude . 820 

injuring grapes. 60 

resultant, calculation, XT. S. D A_ 621 

vanes, XT. S. D. A. 127 

velocity and force. 432 

Windmill, annual work. 897 

Windmills, amount of force of wind utilised 129 

homemade, in Nebraska. 896 

irrigation experiments. 195 

Winds, local, not tornadoes, XT. ai>n. ... a2o 
researches on movement in France. 129 

Wine, artificial coloring. 294 

ash, analyses. 214 

bitterness caused by ferments. 715 

detection of fluorln in.t- 818 

disorders, bacteria of. 658 

fermentation, study. 126 

fruit, filtration. 157 

Growers’ Congress in Germany. ''^196 

making residne, feeding valne. 888 
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Wiue making with wine yeaata and pare 

cnltiites. 126 

mauuitic formentatiou. 126 

iminufactiiro. 263 

micro-orgauiaiiia aa affected by aiiil- 

nepticB. 126 

pasteurixatioTi. 126 

(liiality aa afleoted by irrigation of 

vinca. 74.> 

V olatilo acid content. 23 

yeasta in wiiio making. 126 

AVmclHiiT.v, Japan, notes, Mich. 252 

^ym . 150 

WinoM, aU'oitoI content as ailectod by ciil- 

tiiro of tlie grape . (i48 

analyses, Idaho. 314 

Ky . 314 

as aire<‘ted by different cuttings ... 1049 

detenu in alien of reducing sugars. 500 

effervescent, manufacture. 157 

cudiometric method for detcrmimi- 

tion of acidity. 618 

examination. 970 

recent mvcstigatlons. 8H‘J 

Winters, seven*, benefits, I’.S. I). A. 222 

WiHthnma i puntulaia, notes, Ohio. 62 

“Wintoii” dis(‘.ise, notes. 99") 

Wirewonus us affected by kalnit, Ohio .. 472 

mustard di OSS 767 

notes . 66, 955 

remedies. 562 

Wist oiislii Statitin, financial statement- 590 

notes. 299,900 

University, notes . 299,899 

Witcli gr.iss, notes, Vt . 354 

Witc 1m“s’ brtioin of Vmu» fUflvcstris . 469 

Woman's milk, galaelase in, AVis. .580 

WockI ashes, aiiah ses, Uoim. State. 719 

Ky. 314 

Mass. Uatcli. 137, 

.527,528,1026 

lot launs. Mich . 1047 

fretiuenliiig luiigi, hiology. 516 

leopard nmth, notes. 504 

miners, notes. 763 

seasoning by electricity . 855 

tick, notes, La. 588 

Ya. 173 

W oodpockers, notes. 428 

AYoods, description and use. 1050 

heating power of different kinds .. 854 

AYool refuse, analyses, Mass. Hatch. .528 

Woolly aphis, attacking pear trees. 476 

notes. 760 


WooUy aphis, notes, Ky.jlp 

origin .. 

remedies..'.1...^871 

Worm diseases sffooting American horses. 

Wonnds in.plants, healing. *1116 

Wyoming Station, hnaucial statement. M66 

notes. AM 

Universlt;}, notes. v490 

Xanthiu bases In sugarcane. 910 

formation and combusUon. 076 

Xanthiv tn atrumarium, ho tea. 008 

Xenia of corn, stud ies. 1016 

Ximenia americana, parasitism. 407 

Xyleborus eryptographva, notes. 664 

diai»a>\ affecting elm trees, Conn. 

State. 762 

fornieatus, notes.. .. 278 

per/orana^ noteR . 174 

Xylina 8))p., notes, Can. 863 

Xylocriua ctgaaaizii, notes, Can. 868 

Xylotrechua tjuadrvpea, affecting coffee. 1060,1065 
Yams, culturein the WestlnAes.U.S.D.A. 1047 

A" east, alcohol-prod iicing onsym. 123 

extract, proteolytic diastase. 716 

fermentation without. 716 

A'easts, alcohol, genetic relation to molds... 126 

as affected by nitrogen. 125 

in agricultural practice. 125 

nutrition. 716 

wine, pure cultures in wine making. 126 

A^dlov fever, transmission by insects. 095 

Y ew galls, notes. 766 

Yucca aloijoh a, notes. 220 

brcvifoUa^TioteB . 220 

Jilameu(oaa,noiBH . 220 

fili/era, notes. 220 

ylonnaa, notes. 220 

Zulii/unia, re^ ision of genus. 121 

/(ipus, revision, U. S. 1). A. 429 

Zebra caterpillar, notes. 055 

Conn. State. 762 

Zebras, breeding, TT.S. 1). A. 072 

experiments with mares.. 1077 

Zeugophora, estivation. 656 

Zeuzera (t'aciilii, notes. 564,765 

coffece, aflecting coffee. 1086 

Zinc, determination. 618 

in soil, effect on plants. 328 

sulphate for fractional prcciidtation 

of pox>t iG digest ion oducts. 510 

Zircons, tinalyses. 230 

Zocdogist of Ungland, report. 705 

Zoology agricultural, text-book. 427 























































































